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KING'S     COLLEGE     HOSPITAL 

REPORT  FOR  1841 ; 

With  Remarks. 

By  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.Cantab. 

Professor  of  Foren.sic  Mptlicine,  Kind's  CMege, 

London,  an  )  Physician  to  the  King's 

College  Hospital. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

In  the  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  19th, 
1841,  an  analysis  was  given  of  42r)0 
cases  registered  in  tlie  books  of  the 
King's  College  Hospital  during  the 
previous  year.  The  period  embraced 
in  that  rei)ort  was  less  than  nine 
months,  as  the  hos{)ital  was  not  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  till  April 
15th,  1840.  The  present  report  is  for 
the  entire  year  I84I. 

The  number  of  registered  cases  ex- 
ceeds 80U0,  which  is  probably  about 
2000  short  of  the  entire  number  treated 
at  the  hospital  during  1841 ,  exclusive  of 
casualties ;  of  which  number,  under  a 
complete  system  of  registration,  by  far 
the  majority  might  have  been  entered 
upon  the  books.  Tlie  cases  omitted  from 
the  report  are  almost  exclusively  in- 
patients ;  and  of  these  the  larger  num- 
ber are  physicians'  cases,  the  urgent 
cases  admitted  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeons  having  been  carefully  regis- 
tered during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Of  the  medical  and  surgical  out-patients 
a  very  small  number  have  been  omitted, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cases  about  wliich 
some  doubt  existed  at  tiie  time  of  their 
first  application,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease not  having  been  subsequently 
entered. 

The  only  change  in  the  medical  staff 
during  the  year  1841,  which  mr^y  have 
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affected  the  number  and  proportion  of 
the  patients,  is  that  caused  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  to  the 
care  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will 
appear  that  the  report  is  by  no  means 
so  complete  as  might  be  wished,  and 
that  it  conveys  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  The  proportionate  fre- 
quency of  those  diseases  which  are  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  be  admitted  into 
the  wards  of  an  hospital,  or  which  are 
excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment, is,  however,  faithfully  repre- 
sented; and,  as  far  as  this  class  of 
patients  is  concerned,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  report  w  ill  supply  some  useful  in- 
formation*. 


Annli/.iis  O/8029  Reffi 

istercd   Cases  of 

Dixea.ie,  treated  at  t/t 

e  Kiiu/'s  Co 

llcye 

Hospital,  during  the 

year  1841. 

Male.    Fern. 

Tot. 

Febris  continua 

12        15 

27 

intermittens   . 

3         2 

5 

• ephemera 

11        14 

25 

dentitionis 

19         8 

27 

infantum  remittens 

69       69 

138 

Catarrhus 

70     122 

192 

Catarrhus  epidemicus,  in- 

fluenza 

7S     145 

223 

Pertussis 

28       35 

63 

*  I  am  happy  to  state  that  an  efficient  plan  for 
registering  the  in-patients  of  the  hospital  has 
just  been  adopted  ;  so  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  a  more  full  report  for  the  present  year, 
and  a  complete  account  of  all  the  cases  treated  at 
the  hospital  durina:  the  year  184.3.  I  may  men- 
tion, also,  that  a  sub-committee  of  the  Statistical 
Society  has  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting an  inijirovcd  and  uniform  system  of  regis- 
truliuii  in  the  hospitals  of  London ;  and  that  their 
proposals  have  been  favourably  received,  and 
their  objects  promoted,  by  the 'medical  orticers 
of  many  of  those  institutions. 
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Male. 

Fern. 

Tot, 

Male. 

Fem. 

Tot. 

Variola 

7 

6 

13 

Diseases  of  the  pharynx 

0 

1 

1 

Varicella 

8 

5 

13 

larynx 

1 

0 

1 

Rubeola 

5 
3 
6 

10 
0 

8 

15 

3 

14 

Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 

122 
9 

253 
1 

375 

Scarlatina 

10 

2 
10 

4 
21 

6 
31 

Pleuritis 
Dyspnoea 
Tussis    . 

2 

2 

35 

1 

4 
54 

3 

Erysipelas 

6 

89 

Struma 

53 

51 

104 

Asthma 

1 

4 

5 

Cachexia 

1 

4 

5 

Phthisis 

237 

122 

359 

Mollities  ossium 
Debilitas 

7 
15 

4 
20 

11 
35 

Haemoptysis 
Emphysema    . 

10 

7 

17 
2 

27 
9 

Purpura 
Plethora 

6 
0 

1 

5 

7 
5 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

12 

10 

22 

Podagra 

38 

12 

50 

Hypertrophy 
Palpitation 

3 
6 

3 
6 

6 
12 

Anasarca 

2 

12 

14 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta 

1 

0 

1 

Ascites 

0 

7 

7 

arteries 

1 

1 

2 

(Edema           . 

1 

4 

5 

Muscular  Rheumatism     . 

171 

142 

313 

Dysjjepsia 
Gastritis  mucosa 

60 
13 

213 
69 

273 

82 

Pleurodynia 

36 

73 

109 

Gastrodynia    • 
Hsematemesis 

1 

6 

7 

Articular  Rheumatism 

40 

32 

72 

4 

8 

12 

Epilepsy 

16 

11 

27 

Organic  disease  of  stomac 

h        1 

0 

1 

Chorea 

5 

8 

13 

Gastro-enteritis  mucosa 

7 

26 

33 

Hysteria 

0 

25 

25 

Diarrhoea 

82 

96 

178 

Hydrophobia 

1 

0 

1 

Melaena 

2 

6 

8 

Convulsions    . 

1 

3 

4 

Tabes  mesenterica 

2 

0 

2 

Syncope 

1 

1 

2 

Dysentery 

2 

3 

5 

Delirium  tremens    . 

2 

2 

4 

Constipation    ■ 

71 

252 

323 

Drunkenness 

2 

2 

4 

Colic      . 

1 

0 

1 

Impediment  in  speech 

14 

3 

17 

Colica  pictonum 

10 

0 

10 

Diseases  of  the  .«pine 

3 

4 

7 

Tormina 

4 

5 

9 

Hemiplegia 

5 

2 

7 

Haemorrhoids 

10 

16 

26 

Paralysis 

9 

6 

15 

Prolapsus  ani 

6 

1 

7 

agitans 

0 

1 

1 

Stricture  of  the  rectum 

0 

1 

1 

Wasting  of  the  muscles 

2 

0 

2 

Peritonitis 

1 

0 

1 

Weakness  of  the  limbs 

3 

12 

15 

Verminatio 

4 

1 

5 

Neuralgia 
Hemicrania 

6 
1 

26 
4 

32 
5 

Ascarides 
Taenia    . 

20 
6 

38 
10 

58 

16        . 

Lumbrici 

1 

6 

7 

Sciatica 

3 

0 

3 

'        1 

Pain  in  the  feet 

3 

3 

6 

Diseases  of  liver 

2 

1 

3 

Icterus 

5 

4 

9 

Melancholia 

4 

6 

10 

Imbecillitas 

2 

6 

8 

Diseases  of  the  kidney 

4 

0 

4 

Dementia 

1 

0 

1 

Haematuria     . 

0 

1 

1 

Spectral  illusions     . 

1 

0 

1 

Diabetes 

1 

0 

1 

Loss  of  memory 

0 

1 

1 

Cystitis 

2 

1 

3 

Irritable  bladder 

4 

0 

4 

Determination  of  blood  t( 

Dysuria 

5 

4 

9 

the  head      . 

11 

8 

19 

Incontinence  of  urine 

1 

9 

10 

Apoplexy 

2 

0 

2 

Retention  of  urine  . 

1 

0 

1 

Vertigo 

7 

13 

20 

Calculus 

1 

0 

1 

Cephalaea 

.       45 

111 

156 

Gravel 

0 

3 

3 

Hydrocephalus 
Disease  of  bniin 

3 

2 

4 
1 

7 
3 

Syphilis 
Gonorrhoea     . 

105 
230 

79 
147 

184 
377 

Cynanche  tonsillaris 

.       19 

24 

43 

Bubo      . 

.       64 

23 

87 

Tonsillitis 

11 

25 

36 

Swelled  testicle 

65 

65 

Relaxed  uvula 

0 

2 

2 

Excoriations 

25 

4 

29 

Laryngitis,  acute  &chroni 

c         4 

4 

8 

Condylomata 

11 

10 

21 

Cynanche  trachealis 

1 

0 

1 

Hydrocele 

9 

0 

9 

Cynanche  parotides 

3 

10 

13 

Varicocele 

3 

0 

3 

Bronchocele 

1 

3 

4 

Stricture 

21 

0 

21 

Ulcer  of  tongue 

2 

2 

4 

Other    diseases    of    mal 

c 

Diseases  of  the  salivary  gl 

inds   2 

0 

2 

organs  of  generation 

51 

0 

51 
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Secondary  syphilis  . 

Periostitis 
Diseases  of  bone 

teeth  and  gums 

joints 

Diseases  of  the  eye  and  its 
appendages 

ear 

nose 

Skin   diseases  (unnamed) 

Strophulus 

Lichen 

Prurigo 

Lepra  vulgaris 

syphilitica 

Psoriasis         . 

Pityriasis 

Urticaria 

Roseola 

Erythema 

nodosum 

Pemphigus 

Impetigo 
Porrigo 
Ecthyma 
Scabies 
Herpes  . 

Rupia    . 

syphilitica 

Eczema 
Aphthae 
Acne 
Lupus    . 
Naevus  . 

Phlegmon 

Abscess 

Anthrax 

Ulcers  of  the  leg    . 

■  other  parts 

Fistula  in  ano 

in  perineo 

Varicose  veins 
Tumors 

Malignant  tumors 
Glandular  enlargements 
Enlarged     and     inflamed 

bursse 
Hernia 
Malformations 

Wounds 

Bums  and  scalds     . 

Contusions  and  sprains 

Concussion 

Dislocations    . 

Fractures 

Other  accidents 

Attempts  at  suicide 


Male. 

48 

12 

11 

9 

01 


Fem. 
43 

9 

4 

11 


78 

12 

8 

38 
0 
4 
3 
3 
9 
G 
0 

13 
3 
3 
1 

0 

2 

61 

3 

109 

10 

1 

0 

11 

9 

2 

1 

1 

60 

57 

8 

135 

61 

7 

1 

4 
12 

3 
1" 

16 
20 
12 

78 

35 

225 

6 

6 

76 

4 


84 

10 

4 

43 

1 

11 

4 

19 

13 

11 

2 

14 

0 

4 

3 


Tot. 
91 

21 

15 

20 

116 

162 
22 
12 

81 

1 

15 

7 

22 

22 

17 

2 

27 
3 
7 
4 

1 


1  3 
75  136 

2  5 

87  196 


16 
3 
5 

17 

19 

6 

2 


31 

7 

16 


174 
2 


39 
3 


26 
4 
5 

28 

28 

8 

3 


67  127 

59  116 

14  22 

128  263 

56  117 

10  17 

0  1 

10  14 

20  32 

7  10 

19  30 


Diseaset  of  Females. 

Ansemia,  chlorosis 

Hyperlactatio,  mimosis  inquieta 

Amenorrhoea 

Irregular  menstruation 

Dysmenorrhaea 

Menorrhagia 

Leucorrhcea 

Purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina 

of  children 
Pregnancy 
Abortus 

Diseases  of  the  vagina 
Prolapsus  uteri 
Organic  diseases  of  utenis 
Diseases  of  the  mammae 
Ovarian  dropsy 
Change  of  life 
Puerperal  fever 


47 
33 

28 


46     124 
29       64 


399 
8 

13 

115 

7 

16 


General  Abstract 


Febrile  affections     . 
Contagious     exanthemata 
Hooping-cough 
Struma,  gout,  &c    . 
Dropsies 

Rheumatic  affections 
Convulsive   diseases,    &c 
Paralytic  affections 
Neuralgic  affections 
Mental  disorders 
Diseases  of  the  brain 
throat,  la 

rynx,  &c. 

lungs 

heart  and 

arteries 

stomach 

intestines 

including  worms 
abdominal 


cavity 


liver 
•  urinary  or 


gans  . 
Venereal  diseases     . 
Other   diseases    of    male 

organs  of  generation 
Diseases  of  bones,  joints 

teeth,  &c. 
the  organs  of 

sense 
Skin  diseases 
Inflammation  and  its  con 

sequences   . 
Tumors,  &c. 
Accidents     and    external 

injuries 
Attempts  at  suicide 
Diseases  of  females 


Male. 

290 

41 

28 

120 

3 

247 

42 

22 

13 

8 

70 

44 
425 

23 
79 


Fem. 

410 
54 
35 
97 
23 

247 
55 
25 
33 
13 

137 

71 

458 

20 
296 


19 
500 


84 
93 


98 
293 


329 
90 


430 


18 
263 


0 
79 


98 
362 


334 
110 


300 
382 


27 
35 
87 
5 
7 
64 
70 

9 
9 
4 
2 

30 
6 

12 
1 

13 
1 


Tot. 

700 
95 
63 

217 
26 

494 
97 
47 
46 
21 

207 

115 

883 

43 
375 


228  461  689 


1 
12 

37 
763 

84 

172 

196 

655 

663 
200 

730 

16 

382 


Total,  3627  4386  8029 
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Remarks. 

Catai-7-hus  Epidemicus,  liijltienza. — 
This  disease  was  extremely  prevalent 
during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April.  Extreme  debility,  accom- 
panied in  most  cases  by  languor  and 
mental  depression,  was  superadded  to 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  and 
in  many  instances,  more  especially  in 
aged  persons,  this  symptom  of  debility 
was  the  only  one  present.  In  a  few 
cases  a  papular  eruption  appeared  on 
the  skin,  and  minute  ulcers  formed, 
which  healed  with  difficulty.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  cases  of  influenza,  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  common  catarrh 
are  reported. 

As  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  of  influenza  was 
carefully  ascertained  and  noted  down 
in  all  the  cases  which  came  under 
my  notice,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
show  the  period  at  which  the  epi- 
demic attained  its  greatest  intensity. 
The  first  case  recorded  began  on  the 
8th  of  February,  and  the  last  on  the 
25th  of  April :  the  greatest  number 
entered,  as  beginning  on  any  one  day, 
was  on  the  12th  and  15th  of  February, 
on  each  of  which  days  eleven  cases 
were  recorded.  The  numbers  occurring 
in  each  w'eek,  from  February  8th  to 
April  '25th,  inclusive,  are  as  follows : — 
Feb.        8  to    Feb.    14  inclusive   37   cases. 


15        "         21 

35 

22        "         28 

38 

March    1  to  March    7         ' 

35 

8        "         14         ' 

20 

15        "         21 

10 

22        "         28         ' 

7 

•29  to  April      4         "         12 

April      5        "         11         "           5 

12        "         18         "           5 

19        "         25 

8 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  influenza 
continued  without  abatement  during 
the  three  last  weeks  of  February  and 
the  first  week  of  March,  that  it  subsided 
considerably  during  the  following  week, 
and  that  it  progressively  declined  till 
the  end  of  April. 

The  milder  cfises  were  treated  by 
Dover's  powder,  in  the  dose  of  ten 
grains  every  night,  with  occasional 
aperients  ;  the  more  severe  ones  by 
stimulants  and  narcotics  in  combina- 
tion. 

tScurlalina. — One  case.which  occurred 
in  aboyof  sixteen,  was  the  mildestwhich 
I  have  yet  witnessed.  The  eruption  ap- 


peared on  one  day  and  disappeared  on 
the  next,  but  without  being  followed  by 
a  single  bad  symptom.  On  the  day 
before  the  eruption,  the  pulse,  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  was  120;  on  the 
day  of  the  eruption,  and  in  the  same 
posture,  116  ;  on  the  following  day  59; 
and  on  the  two  succeeding  days  55.  It 
rose  to  102  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  in 
less  than  a  week  from  that  time  the 
boy  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
labouring  under  anasarca.  This  low 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is,  I  believe,  an 
unusual  symptom  at  so  early  a  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  number  of  the 
pulse  in  health,  as  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, was  about  82. 

Struma,  —  The  greater  number  of 
cases  entered  under  this  head,  in  this 
and  in  the  former  report,  w'ere  cases  of 
enlarged  cervical  glands.  Cases  of 
strumous  ophthalmia  are  entered  under 
the  head  of  diseases  of  the  eye;  and 
other  scrofulous  aflections  as  diseases  of 
the  organs  implicated. 

Podaf/ra. — Some  cases,  entered  un- 
der the  head  of  articular  rheumatism, 
belong  perhaps  more  properly  to  this 
head. 

Ascite.f. — One  case  of  ascites,  occur- 
ring in  a  female,  is  recorded  as  having 
come  on  immediately  after  a  journey, 
during  which  she  had  to  retain  her 
urine  rather  more  than  fifteen  hours. 
From  that  time  she  made  but  little 
water,  and  began  at  once  to  swell.  At 
the  time  of  application  there  was  dis- 
tinct fluctuation.  Her  general  health 
was  good.  The  patient  was  lost  sight  of. 

Pleurodynia.  —  Many  cases  of  this 
form  of  muscular  pain,  which  have 
presented  themselves  among  the  out- 
patients, were  mistaken  for  pleurisy, 
and  treated  by  blood-letting.  This 
error  has  been  committed  from  want 
of  attention,  or  from  ignorance  of  diag- 
nosis. 

The  absence  of  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, the  effect  of  motion  and  of 
slight  percussion  with  the  points  of 
the  fingers  in  increasing  or  reproducing 
the  pain,  cind  the  absence  of  all  urgent 
constitutional  symptoms,  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish this  comparatively  unimpor- 
t;mt  affection  from  the  severe  disease 
with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded. 
Under  the  head  of  Pleurodynia  arc  in- 
cluded some  cases  of  muscular  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  a  form  of  disease  occa- 
sionally confounded  with  peritonitis, 
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ns  pleurodynia  with  pleurisy.  The 
diagnosis,  though  simple,  requires  more 
caution  than  where  the  seat  of  the 
pain  is  over  some  resisting  part.  Gra- 
<iual  and  -cautiously  increased  pressure 
I'ither  relieves,  or  docs  not  increase,  the 
pain ;  whilst  the  slightest  percussion 
with  the  points  of  the  fingers  repro- 
duces the  pain,  and  often  occasions  the 
most  excruciating  agony.  Tlie  pain  is 
also  increased  or  reproduced  by  mo- 
tion. There  is  one  circumstance  which 
is  apt  to  mislead  us  in  applying  pres- 
sure, and  that  is,  that  whilst  the  hand 
is  still  upon  the  abdomen,  some  sudden 
and  catching  effort  of  respiration  takes 
place,  and,  by  throwing  the  muscles 
into  action,  produces  jmin,  which  an 
inattentive  observer  might  attribute  to 
the  pressure.  In  applying  pressure, 
tlierefore,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  tlie 
respiratory  movements,  and  to  continue 
the  pressure  till  the  respiration  becomes 
perfectly  tran(iuil.  Here,  as  in  pleu- 
rodynia, the  absence  of  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms  will  materially  assist 
our  diagnosis. 

The  connection  of  an  irritable  state 
of  spinal  marrow  with  these  muscular 
pain.s  is  very  general  ;  and  percus- 
sion over  the  spinal  processes  will 
generally  produce,  or  increase,  the 
pain  in  the  muscles  supi)lied  by  nerves 
from  the  part  which  is  struck. 
In  some  instances,  on  striking  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  canal,  from  above  downwards, 
severe  and  sudden  muscular  pains  have 
been  produced  in  the  neck,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  successively.  These  pains 
are  generally,  but  not  always,  confined 
to  one  side. 

These  muscular  pains,  and  the  ac- 
companying spinal  tenderness,  are  the 
last  and  middle  links  of  a  chain  of 
causes  and  efiects,  of  which  the  first 
link  is  usually  found  in  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  some 
of  the  outlets  of  tlie  body;  as  the  nui- 
cous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines, 
of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  vagina.  Tiie 
sequence  may  be  thus  stated: — irrita- 
tion of  one  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
spinal  irritation,  reflected  muscular 
pain.  The  frequency  of  this  combina- 
tion should  always  lead  the  practi- 
tioner to  examine  the  spine  when 
severe  muscular  pains  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen  exist;  and,  whether  spinal  ir- 
ritation be  present  or  not,  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  state  of  the  functions 


of  the  alimentary  canal,  uterus,  Bnd 
urinary  organs.  Attention  to  this  class 
of  diseases  will  amply  repay  the  prac- 
titioner. 

The  treatment  must  be  adapted  to 
the  compound  nature  of  the  malady. 
The  muscular  pain,  where  it  is  ex- 
tensive, may  be  relieved  by  opiate 
fomentations  ;  when  confined  to  a 
limited  spot,  by  the  emplastrum  bella- 
doiiujc:  the  spinal  tenderness  may  be 
sub'.luL'd  by  leeches  and  the  tart.ir- 
emetic  ointment;  and  the  cause  of  the 
disease  by  careful  attention  to  the  stale 
of  the  organ  originally  afi'ected. 

This  class  of  alFections  is  not  gene- 
rally vmderslood,  nor  is  the  simple  mode 
of  diagnosis  here  pointed  out  generally- 
practised.  Had  it  been  generally  known 
and  used,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  we  should  never  have  had  such  an 
unphilosophical  term  as  "  false  peri- 
tonitis" added  to  our  medical  nomen- 
clature. I  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  false  peritonitis  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  severe  muscular  pain, 
which  is  very  likely  to  arise  after  the 
violent  exertions  to  which  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  subject  during 
delivery  ;  and  the  fact  that  these  pains 
often  disappear  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  full  dose  of  opium  adds  con- 
firmation to  this  opinion. 

Though  the  diagnosis  of  muscular 
pains  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  offers 
no  difficulty  jn-ovided  the  examination 
be  made  with  the  onjinary  care,  and 
though  the  treatment  is  as  simple  as  the 
diagnosis,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
severe  muscular  pains  of  these  parts 
may  be  the  accompaniments  or  fore- 
runners of  other  more  serious  afTec- 
lions.  Muscular  pain  in  the  side  may 
be  the  consequence  of  violent  eflbrts  at 
coughing,  or  the  forerunner  of  herpes 
zoster,  as  well  as  an  idiopathic  afiec- 
tion ;  or  it  may  precede,  or  be  mixed 
up  with,  pleuritis.  Pain  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  again,  may  arise  from 
violent  efforts  to  vomit,  or  from  ex- 
treme distension  of  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  with  flatus,  or 
from  repeated  eflbrts  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  or  from  similar  eflbrts  during 
parturition. 

In  all  cases,  then,  it  is  necessary 
not  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  pain,  but  to  nicpiire  into  its  ante- 
cedents and  accompaniments.  The 
treatment  will  then  present  little  or 
no  difliculty. 
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Articular  rheumatism. — In  the  case 
of  a  man,  aged  40,  who  had  had  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  disease,  each 
attack  was  preceded  by  a  discharge 
from  the  urethra  resembling  that  of 
gonorrhoea.  There  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  patient  had  had  re- 
peated attacks  of  true  gonorrhoea. 

Chorea.— One  case  of  this  disease, 
occurring  among  the  out-patients,  was 
cured  by  simple  purgatives  alone. 

Parali/sis. — One  case  of  paralysis  of 
the  facial  nerve  of  the  left  side,  occur- 
ring in  a  male,  aged  25,  first  seen 
November  16,  was  discharged,  cured, 
December  2,  after  abstraction  of  blood 
by  cupping  to  the  back  of  the  neck  to 
the  extent  of  gxiv,,  followed  by  bleeding 
from  the  arm  to  the  same  amount,  and 
a  blister  behind  the  ear.  The  only 
medicines  given  were  simple  aperients. 
The  paralysis  was  succeeded  by  an  her- 
petic eruption  over  the  entire  surface. 

Melancholia. — One  case  of  melan- 
cholia presented  a  character  which  is 
not  uncommon,  and  which,  when 
heightened  and  confirmed,  constitutes 
a  form  of  moral  mania.  The  patient, 
a  married  woman,  .aet.  45,  in  conse- 
quence of  anxiety  of  mind,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  extreme  depression  of 
spirits,  accompanied  by  constant  ap- 
prehension. She  stated  that  whatever 
crime  she  heard  of,  or  read  of,  she  felt 
a  strong  temptation  to  commit,  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  strong  fear  of 
committing  it ;  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  state  the  dreadful  things  that 
entered  into  her  mind.  She  added,  that 
any  violence,  of  tongue  or  hand,  to  her 
children,  or  any  one  about  her,  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  her,  and  that  she 
had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  restraining 
herself.  The  patient  gradually  reco- 
vered by  taking  a  combination  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  tincture  of  opium,  and 
digitalis,  with  infusion  of  quassia;  the 
bowels  being  kept  open  by  gentle 
aperients. 

C'ynanvhe  tonsillaris. — This  disease 
in  its  early  stage  is  accompanied  by  a 
frequency  of  pulse  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  severity.  Thus  in  a  man, 
aged  25,  about  thirty  hours  after  severe 
shiverings  and  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  the  pulse  was,  standing  148, 
sitting  140,  and  lying  132.  Respira- 
tions, in  the  recumbent  posture,  28. 
The  pulse,  in  this  disease,  as  at  the 
outset  of  all  marked  febrile  alfections, 
is  full,  soft,  and  quick. 


Tonsillitis.  —  Cynanche  tonsillaris 
and  tonsillitis  are  here  distinguished. 
Cynanche  tonsillaris  is  a  severe  febrile 
affection  with  a  local  inflammation ; 
whereas  common  inflammation  has 
nothing  of  a  febrile  character,  but  is  a 
simple  local  complaint.  Under  this 
term  the  relaxed  sore-throat  is  included, 
as  also  those  cases  which  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced  to  a  syphilitic  source. 

Bronchitis. — Two  cases  of  bronchitis 
senilis  occurred  in  men  who  had  passed 
their  ninetieth  year.  One  of  the  two 
stated  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  he 
had  taken  neither  beer  nor  spirits,  and 
had  lived  constantly  in  London  without 
a  single  interruption  of  his  health.  His 
employment  was  that  of  an  heraldic 
draughtsman  and  engraver :  he  had 
had  two  wives,  and  twenty-two  children. 

Phthisis. — The  report  confirms  the 
statement  of  last  year  as  to  the  excess 
of  males  afflicted  by  this  disease.  One 
case  illustrates  the  necessity  of  not 
trusting  to  the  senses  where  an  accurate 
measurement  can  be  made.  A  lad,  set. 
20,  received  a  stab  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  followed  by  consolidation 
of  the  lung  of  that  side.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  chest  was  remarkably  de- 
ceptive :  the  right  side  appearing  the 
larger,  but  being  in  reality  the  smaller 
by  half  an  inch. 

Asthma. — In  one  case  of  spasmodic 
asthma  there  was  considerable  tender- 
ness in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrBB,  and  the  fits  were  preceded 
by  a  degree  of  flatulence  unusual 
even  in  this  disease. 

Palpitation. — In  one  case  the  palpi- 
tation followed  an  attack  of  gout :  there 
was  no  bruit.  The  pulse  in  the  erect  po- 
sition was  150,  sitting  146,  and  lying  140 : 
respirations  lying,  29.  In  another  case 
the  pulse  was  166,  sitting.  The  slight 
effect  of  change  of  posture,  which  1  have 
already  pointed  out  as  occurring  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  is  probably  present 
in  all  cases  of  increased  frequency  due  to 
an  irritable  state  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  itself.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  frequent  pulse  of 
consumption  is  due  to  this  cause,  and 
not  to  the  existing  febrile  state  of  the 
system.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  cynanche  tonsillaris  already 
alluded  to,  the  effect  of  change  of  pos- 
ture on  nearly  the  same  frequency  of 
pulse  was  double  thatoccumng  in  the 
case  of  palpitation. 

Gastro-enteritis  mucosa,  the  so-called 
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English  cholera.  —  One  of  the  most 
severe  cases  which  I  have  witnessed 
occurred  in  a  man  wt.  40.  When  he 
first  presented  himself  he  vomited  and 

f)urged  every  three  or  four  minutes; 
lad  violent  cramps  of  both  extremities, 
with  the  most  acute  pains,  especially 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  and  the  hands 
were  violently  contracted,  the  fingers 
being  forcibly  bent  upon  the  palm. 
He  had  been  ill  for  fourteen  days,  but 
his  symptoms  had  reached  their  acme 
two  days  prior  to  liis  application  at  the 
hospital.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
nothing  but  milk  gruel  for  one  or  two 
days,  and  a  draught  consisting  of  mu- 
cilaginous mixture,  with  twenty  drops 
of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  three  times  a 
day.  On  the  second  day  he  was  much 
better ;  and  from  that  time  rapidly 
recovered.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
this  disease  require  nothing  more  than 
a  strict  farinaceous  diet,  with  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  if  great  debility  is  pre- 
sent. 

Constipatio. — In  one  case  (that  of  a 
female  aged  40),  as  many  as  sixteen 
days  were  passed  without  relief,  and 
on  many  previous  occasions  a  week  or 
ten  days  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  tongue 
was  but  slightly  furred,  and  the  chief 
complaint  was  debility. 

Colica  pictonum. — This  disease  oc- 
curred in  one  instance  in  the  person  of 
a  fishmonger,  whose  hands  were  con- 
stantly moistened  with  the  brine  in 
contact  with  the  lead-covered  counter. 
The  blue  line  was  distinctly  marked  on 
the  gums. 

Tabes  meaenterica. — The  small  num- 
ber of  cases  of  this  disease  which  have 
been  entered  on  our  books  is  a  subject 
of  great  congratulation.  If  my  recol- 
lection of  the  diseases  occurringamongst 
patients  of  the  same  rank  of  life  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  since  may  be  depended 
on,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
formidable  disease  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  :  at  any  rate,  the  present 
uncommon  occurrence  of  this  disease, 
and  of  other  severe  diseases  of  infancy, 
contrast  strongly  with  Fordyce's  vivid 
description  of  the  30,000  children  in 
London  and  Westminster  labouring 
under  hectic  fever  in  its  worst  form, 
with  emaciated  bodies,  tun-bellies, 
swollen  hands  and  feet,  and  distorted 
limbs.  Seven  cases  of  hydrocephalus, 
two  of  tabes  mesenterica,  and  eleven 
of  moUities  ossium,  in  upwards  of  8000 


patients,  is  a  very  favourable  catalogue 
of  the  severe  diseases  of  infancy. 

Icterus.  —  Among  these  nine  cases 
there  was  one  well-marked  case  of 
icterus  infantum.  The  child  was  born 
on  Thursday  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  disease  made  its  appearance  on 
Saturday  at  noon.  The  skin  was  uni- 
versally of  a  deep-saffron  hue,  the  con- 
junctiva slightly  discoloured,  and  the 
face  deeply  tinged  with  bile  ;  the  urine 
of  a  natural  colour.  The  mother  was 
free  from  the  disease.  The  complaint 
disappeared  in  four  days  under  the  use 
of  minute  doses  of  hyd.  c.  cret^,  and 
castor  oil. 

Incontinence  of  urine. — Three  cases 
of  this  disease  occurring  in  young  per- 
sons have  fallen  under  my  notice  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  one  during  the 
present,  all  of  which  have  been  promptly 
relieved,  and  ultimately  cured,  by  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  in  combination  with 
tincture  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus.  The 
only  case  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
female  happened  in  a  girl,  aged  thirteen, 
who  applied  for  advice  April  1st.  She 
stated  that  she  retained  her  urine  well 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  at  night, 
but  had  no  power  over  the  sphincter  in 
the  erect  and  sitting  postures.  She 
was  ordered — 

Tinct.  Cantharidis,  TlXij.  ;  Tinct.  Opii, 
mv.  quater  quotidie  ;  Pil.  Rhei  c. 
gr.  V.  o.  n. 

15th. — Has  improved  regularly  and 
rapidly,  and  during  the  last  three  days 
has  been  free  from  the  complaint.  She 
was  ordered  to  continue  the  medicines 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  was  discharged  cured. 

Another  case  occurred  in  a  boy, 
eet.  15,  who  applied  Nov.  23,  I84I. 
He  stated  that  he  could  not  retain  his 
urine  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  rise  three 
or  four  times  in  the  night  to  void  his 
urine,  and  that  he  frequently  passed  it 
in  bed  unconsciously.     Ordered — 

Tinct.  Cantharidis,  llpj.;  Tr.  Hyoscyami, 
1T|_x.  quater  quotidie. 

27th. — States  that  about  five  minutes 
after  taking  each  dose  of  the  medicine, 
he  feels  a  cutting  pain  in  the  bladder, 
which  lasts  about  five  minutes.  He 
holds  his  water  three  hours  instead  of 
one,  and  gets  out  of  bed  once  instead 
of  three  or  four  times.  He  has  ceased 
to  pass  his  urine  unconsciously. 
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Dec.  2il. — Still  continues  to  retain 
his  water  better  by  day,  but  is  again 
disturbed  more  than  once  during  the 
night.     Ordered 

To  tate  three  drops  of  the  Tincture  of 
Cantharidis,  and  fifteen  drops  of  the 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  every  night, 
and  to  continue  the  former  dose  through- 
out the  day. 

7th. — Continues  better  in  the  day; 
but  in  the  same  state  at  night. 

13th. — He  is  now  obhged  to  get  out 
only  once  during  the  night.  He  was 
ordered  to  continue  the  medicine,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  was  dis- 
charged quite  cured. 

The  same  result  has  followed  the  use 
of  the  same  remedies  in  the  third  case 
of  last  year,  and  in  the  one  treated 
during  the  present  year. 

Eczema  rxtbrnm. — One  case,  occur- 
ring in  a  shoemaker,  aged  51,  was 
treated  by  antimonio  potassio-tartras 
in  the  dose  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  in 
combination  with  one  grain  of  the 
hyd.  c.  cretd  four  times  a  day. 

The  case  was  one  of  great  severity, 
and  the  patient  had,  on  many  previous 
occasions,  suffered  very  severely.  The 
patient  first  applied  on  Aug.  Gth,  and 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  was 
nearly  well,  having,  according  to  his 
own  statejnent,  never  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  any  other  medicine. 
Sept.  3d.  — Cured. 

Herpes. — The  most  severe  and  ex- 
tensive form  of  this  disease  which  I 
have  witnessed  occurred  in  a  stone- 
mason, aged  27.  The  eruption  existed 
on  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  forehead, 
penis,  and  buttocks.  It  appeared  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  white  tenacious  secretion  on  the 
tongue.  The  disease  always  comes  on 
after  drinking  freely  of  beer,  or  taking 
as  httle  as  two  glasses  of  gin. 

Amenorrhaa. — A  patient,  a;t.  32,  in 
whom  the  menstrual  discharge  w;is 
nearly  suppressed,  stated  that  she  had 
violent  sneezing  and  running  at  the 
nose  at  each  menstrual  period. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  either 
extracted  from  the  column  of  remarks 
appended  to  the  register  of  my  own 
out-patients,  or  they  are  more  general 
results  of  experience  founded  upon  the 
large  number  of  patients  constantly 
applying  for  advice— a  number  con- 
tinually  increasing,   and    alfording  a 


very  wide,  though,  in  some  respect*, 
an  imperfect,  field  of  experience.  The 
annual  report  promises  to  increase  in 
completeness,  and,  consequently,  in 
interest,  with  the  improved  registration 
of  the  in-patients  now  adopted.  Im- 
perfect as  tne  present  report  is,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  publish  it  than  to 
allow  the  habit  of  collecting  facts  on 
the  large  scale  to  fall  into  disuse. 
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The  obscurities  which  at  present  per- 
vade the  subject  of  aneurism  in  its 
incipient  stage,  induce  me  to  publish 
the  following  cases  and  observations, 
in  the  hope  that  some  advantage  may 
result  therefrom  to  the  profession  in 
general. 

Case. — Permanent  patency  of  the 
aortic  aperture  from  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  and  slight  thickening,  with  in- 
duration, of  tlic  valves  ;  incipient  aneu- 
rism formed  in  the  muscular  parietes 
of  the  left  ventricle ;  three  varieties  of 
aneurism  e.\hibited  in  the  course  of  the 
aorta— the  true  species,  from  its  origin 
to  that  of  the  arteria  innominata,  the 
calibre  of  the  artery  being  dilated,  with- 
out any  breach  of  surface,  but  with 
fibro-cartilaginous  deposits  in  its  coats. 
Secondly,  fusiform  dilatation  at  the 
origin  of  the  arleria  innominata,  with 
a  small  pouch  from  thinning  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel;  acircumscribed  false  aneu- 
rism, formed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arch,  producing,  by  its  pressure,  ab- 
sorption of  the  vertebraj.  Heart's  ac- 
tion accompanied  by  aloud  "buzzing," 
sometimes  "  creaking,  or  rasping  mur- 
mur ;"  ascites,  anasarca,  disease  of  the 
liver  with  an  emi)hysematous  condition 
of  the  stomach,  &c. 

A  private  (David  Kenny)  in  the  47th 
regiment,  35  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
Dublin,    from    the   General   Hospital, 
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Cork,  to  be  brought  before  the  Kil- 
mninham  Board,  and  discharged  the 
service. 

When  admitted  into  the  General  MiH- 
tary  Hospital,  Phcunix  Park  (August 
'ifjth,  1H41),  he  was  suflbring  so  severely 
from  dyspnuia  and  orthopnoea,  that  he 
could  not  remain  at  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  but  was  forced  to  sit, 
propped  up  in  bed,  to  alleviate,  in 
some  degree,  the  sense  of  suffocation, 
which  was  extremely  oppressive.  His 
face  was  puffed  up,  a'dcmatous,  and 
congested ;  conjunctiva  vascular,  and 
tinged  with  bile ;  neck  short  and  swol- 
len, with  turgescence  of  the  veins;  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  hands,  arms,  and 
lower  extremities,  infiltrated  with  serum, 
so  tliiit  deep  pittings  in  the  integuments 
were  produced  by  pressure.  He  com- 
plained chiefly  of  shortness  of  breathing, 
harassing  cough,  with  ropy  phlegm ; 
a  "dragging  weight"  about  his  heart 
and  chest;  sleepless  nights,  from  starl- 
ings and  unpleasant  dreams;  loss  of 
appetite ;  some  thirst. 

P/ii/sical  sir/ns  of  the  chest,  heart,  and 
arterial  system. — The  chest,  of  capa- 
cious size,  was  heaved  forcibly  during 
respiration,  but  not  equally  dilated 
during  the  motions  of  each  side;  the 
superior  part  of  the  right  being  more 
energetic  in  its  action,  whilst  inferiorly 
there  was  more  fixedness  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  and  ribs  than  was  ob- 
served on  the  left  side  :  from  the  antero- 
superior  part  of  the  right  side,  percus- 
sion elicits  a  clearer  sound  than  from 
the  left,  which  is  not  only  compara- 
tively, but  absolutely,  dull  from  the 
second  intercostal  space  downwards : 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  supplemen- 
tary in  the  right  lung,  over  the  extent 
of  surface,  from  which  a  clear  sound  is 
obtained ;  about  an  inch  below  the 
inferior  margin  of  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, the  supplementary  character  of  the 
vesicular  murmur  ceases,  its  intensity 
abruptly  terminates,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  non-terminal  respiration,  the  in- 
spired air  not  penetrating  into  the 
vesicular  tissue,  nor  minute  bronchial 
tubes,  but  arrested  in  those  tubes  from 
which  the  terminating  branches  derive 
their  origin.  This  description  of  respi- 
ration merges  into  that  of  a  more  de- 
fined broncnial  character,  assuming  an 
increased  degree  of  intensity  as  we 
approach  the  lateral  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  side,  where  the  degree  of 
duluess  on  percussion  is  absolute,  com- 


mencing at  the  scapiilar  spine,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  lowest  part  of  the  side; 
the  suppression  of  the  vesicular  mur- 
mur, and  its  replacement  by  semi- 
bronchial  and  bronchial  respiration, 
accurately  coincide  with  the  loss  of 
sonoreity  on  percussion.  The  tubular 
or  bronchial  respiration  appears  to  have 
attained  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula,  the  escape  of  air 
during  expiration  being  more  marked, 
and  attended  with  more  resonance,  than 
its  entrance  into  the  tubes  during  in- 
spiration ;  below  this  its  distinctness 
decreases,  its  intensity  fades  away,  and 
at  the  most  depending  parts  it  is  almost 
extinct.  The  resonance  of  the  voice, 
superiorly,  communicated  to  the  hand, 
is  perceptible,  but  not  strong;  upon 
the  ear  it  strikes  with  force,  and  is 
bronehophonic  ;  below  the  scapular 
spine  the  voice  is  broncho-aegophonic, 
being  accompanied  by  slight  tremulous 
undulations  in  its  passage  through  the 
stethoscope;  whilst  over  the  inferior 
and  lateral  parts  it  becomes  distinctly 
aegophonic,  so  that  the  successive 
bleatings  of  the  voice,  in  their  transit, 
resemble  very  much  the  squeaking  of 
a  Punchinello.  In  the  lowermost  por- 
tion of  the  side  this  physical  sign 
becomes  less  distinct,  and,  like  the 
bronchial  respiration,  extinct.  The 
presence  of  crepitation  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  except  during 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  In  the  su- 
pero-anterior  division  of  the  left  side 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  clear,  and  of 
normal  strength,  though  not  so  loud  as 
in  the  opposite  lung,  being  audible  for 
tliree  or  four  inches  below  the  subcla- 
vicular region :  it  ceases  to  be  heard  in 
the  cardiac  region,  and  cannot  be  de- 
tected until  we  arrive  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  chest ;  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  side,  there  are  evidences  of 
an  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  not 
extending  higher  than  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and,  consequently, 
not  so  considerable  in  quantity. 

An  exceedingly  dull  sound  is  elicited 
by  percussion  over  the  cardiac  region, 
extending  far  beyond  its  limits ;  so  that 
the  inferior  and  middle  divisions  of  the 
sternum  have  lost  their  sonoreity.  This 
extent  of  dulness  cannot  be  attributed 
altogether  to  displacement  of  the  me- 
diastinum by  the  effusion  into  the  right 
pleural  cavity,  as  the  heart's  impulses 
arc  diffused  and  felt  over  double  the 
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extent  of  surface  that  is  usual — not 
violent  nor  strong,  but  dull  and  la- 
boured ;  so  that,  at  each  stroke,  the 
chest  is  heaved,  the  sterniim  is  shnken, 
and  the  epigastrium  quivers.  These 
heaving  motions  of  the  chest  appear  to 
the  eye,  viewing  them  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  to  originate  in  the  action  of 
an  entire  organ ;  not  of  a  particular 
part.  A  shglit  thrilling  sensation  is 
experienced  by  the  hand  applied  be- 
neath the  mamma;  but  over  the  sternum 
the  vibratory,  purring  thrill,  or  twang- 
ing sensation,  is  much  stronger  and 
more  evident.  The  action  of  this  organ 
is  laboured ;  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  convulsed,  or  on  the  point  of 
being  totally  arrested.  The  several 
parts  composing  the  heart's  rhythm 
are  so  completely  obscured  by  a  loud 
"beetle-buzz"  murmur,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  indivi- 
dually, or  recognize  them  collectively; 
to  pronounce  when  the  first  sound 
begins,  or  the  second  ends ;  when  the 
ventricular  contraction  has  commenced, 
or  the  diastole  has  terminated:  all- 
first  and  second  sounds,  systole,  dias- 
tole, and  interval — seem  involved  in, 
and  replaced  by,  this  abnormal  "  beetle- 
buzz  murmur."  Below  the  nipple  this 
Bound  is  rather  indistinct,  not  exceeding 
a  bellows-murmur,  which  creates  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  its  being  deep-seated, 
or  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
thoracic  parietes.  Approaching  the 
sternum,  this  bellows-murmur  seems  to 
be  more  superficial,  somewhat  rough- 
ened or  rasping  in  its  character,  but 
not  having  attained  its  maximum  of 
intensity  until  examined  midway  be- 
tween the  fourchette  of  the  sternum 
and  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  where  an 
imceasing  train  of  these  abnormal 
murmurs,  varying  in  degrees  of  inten- 
sity, follows  in  regular  succession. 
They  were  reported  to  commence  witli 
a  loud  rushing,  deep-cooing,  and  filing 
sound,  assuming,  towards  their  termi- 
nation, a  more  roughened,  rasping,  and 
rather acrcaking character;  resembling, 
but  not  amounting  in  roughness  to,  a 
pericarditic  friction  sound.  The  deep- 
seated  and  superficial  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  upper  extremities  may  be 
seen  bounding  in  their  i)laces.  This 
violent  throbbing,  or  jerking  pulsation, 
of  the  arterial  system  is  visible  at  some 
distance  from  the  bed ;  so  tjiat,  when 
the  arms  are  extended,  tlie  brachial 
and    radial    arteries    arc    observed   to 


vibrate  with  energy,  and  elevate  the 
integuments,  although  partial  oedema 
of  the  hand  and  wrist  exists.  After  the 
column  of  blood  has  been  propelled  into 
the  arterial  trunks,  the  vessels  have 
been  observed  to  dilate  with  force,  and 
again  collapse;  but  in  the  intermediate 
stage,  between  the  complete  dilatation 
and  total  collapse,  a  slight  contractile 
or  vermicular  motion  takes  place,  com- 
mencing in  the  smaller,  and  extending 
along  the  larger  arterial  trunks :  during 
this  action  a  reflex  current  of  blood 
can  be  distinctly  traced  with  the  eye, 
traversing  these  vessels  from  the  distal 
towards  their  cardiac  extremity.  In 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  also  along  the  spine 
posteriorly,  an  intense  forward  whizzing 
murmur  is  communicated  to  the  ear, 
comparatively  prolonged  in  its  dura- 
tion and  uninterrupted  in  its  succes- 
sion, followed  by  a  backward,  regur- 
gitating bellows-murmur.  From  the 
alternations  in  character  which  these 
abnormal  murmurs  are  occasionally  ob- 
served to  undergo,  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  advancing  column  and  re- 
trograde current  of  blood  meeting, 
coalesced,  and  gave  origin  to  the  in- 
creased loudness  and  roughness  in  the 
stcthoscopic  phenomena.  Pulse  108  per 
minute;  respirations  44.  The  abdomen 
is  distended,  in  consequence  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  containing 
flatus  ;  the  presence  of  fluid,  also, 
was  ascertained  by  percussing  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  hepatic  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  extended  beyond  its 
normal  limits;  the  surface  of  the  liver 
is  indurated,  and  its  edges  rounded. 
The  scrotum  is  enormously  swollen, 
the  infiltration  of  serum  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  penis  and  scrotum  being 
immense ;  the  integuments  are  tense, 
glossy,  semi-transparent;  the  weight 
of  the  genital  organs  increased ;  the 
passage  of  urine  is  not  obstructed  by 
the  distorted,  corkscrew  shape  of  the 
penis ;  its  secretion  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  but  free  from  albumen. 

Uistort/. — Seven  months  from  the 
period  at  which  this  report  was  taken, 
he  was  performing  his  duty  as  an  efli- 
eient  soldier;  the  disease  under  which 
he  labours  being  ushered  in,  after  cold, 
or  exj)Osure  to  the  night  air,  by  violent 
palpitations,  shortness  and  diliiculty  of 
breatliing,  pains  in  tlie  ciiest;  so  that 
it  is  probable  acute  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  its  internal  or^  external  lining 
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membrane,  existed.  Subsequently  the 
feet  swelled ;  the  oedema  spread  up- 
wards to  the  legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  of  the 
ascites  and  anasarca,  he  noticed  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  secretion 
of  the  urine;  its  quantity  varied  at 
different  times.  His  complaints  have 
become  aggravated  since  he  left  Cork, 
the  cough  being  more  harassing ;  expec- 
toration glutinous,  tenacious,  streaked 
with  blood  ;  and  the  anasarcous  swell- 
ings more  generally  diffused. 

V.  S.  ad  3xii.     Cupping  to  the  right  side. 
p,  Digitalis  in  powder,  gr.  j.  ;   Squill  in 

powder,  gr.  j. ;  Calomel,  gr.  ij.     Mix. 

To  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  the 

form  of  a  pill. 

27th. — Has  experienced  much  relief 
from  the  venesection  and  cupping,  so 
that  he  can  breathe  with  greater  free- 
dom, and  is  not  oppressed  by  the  con- 
striction of  the  chest  and  the  heavy 
dragging  sensation  hitherto  felt  about 
the  cardiac  region ;  the  swellings  are 
diminished  ;  the  cough  not  so  distress- 
ing; the  expectoration  still  viscid,  and 
tinged  with  blood ;  respirations  32,  not 
so  laboured,  the  chest  expanding  with 
more  ease.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dulness  on  percussion  being  partially 
removed  in  the  superior  parts  of  the 
right  side,  but  little  alteration  can  be 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  physical 
signs.  Since  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  bellows-murmur,  which  was  indis- 
tinct, and  deep-seated  at  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  seems  to  be  more  super- 
ficial, and  increased  in  loudness.  Pulse 
104,  unaltered  in  character. 

Continue  pills.  To  have  a  quart  of  Cream 
of  Tartar  drink  in  the  day.  Scrotum  to 
be  punctured  with  a  fine  needle. 

29th. — The  quantity  of  serum  dis- 
charged from  the  scrotum  has  been 
considerable;  although  the  dribbling 
has  been  constant,  yet  the  distended 
state  of  the  integuments  remains,  form- 
ing between  the  thighs  a  large  tumor, 
with  slight  patches  of  inflammatory 
redness  and  excoriation,  the  result  of 
irritation,  caused  by  the  continual  con- 
tact of  the  moist  scrotum  with  the  skin 
of  the  thighs.  No  displacement  of  the 
raphe  has  taken  place  from  the  infil- 
tration of  the  cellular  tissue  being 
universal.  The  superior  parts  of  the 
lungs  are  more  permeable  to  air ;  crepi- 
tation is  more  distinct;  bronchial  res- 


piration not  so  well  marked ;  the  inspi- 
ratory and  expiratory  motions  of  thelung 
are  attended  with  the  friction  sounds, 
which  are  partially  confused  with  the 
crepitus  ;  the  hepatic  enlargement  can 
be  detected  by  a  gentle,  but  quick, 
tapping  over  the  liver  with  one  or  two 
fingers,  which,  by  displacing  the  fluid, 
arrive  at  the  solid  indurated  viscus. 
By  carrying  the  fingers  to  the  right  and 
left  from  this  point,  its  outlines  can, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  be 
traced ;  as  well  as  by  the  extent  of 
dulness  on  percussion. 

Repeat  pills,  &c. 

Sept.  1st. — In  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal signs  reported,  an  extensive  and 
well-marked  friction-sound  is  audible 
in  the  cardiac  region,  in  part  connected 
with  the  respiration,  in  part  with  the 
heart's  action  ;  much  coarser  between 
the  nipple  and  sternum  than  elsewhere. 

Let  a  blister  be  applied  to  the  left  side. 
Medicines  to  be  repe.ited. 

11th.  —  This  morning  he  suffers 
dreadfully  from  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
oppression,  and  weight  about  the 
chest ;  his  pulse  continues  quick,  full, 
and  throbbing ;  breathing  laboured, 
hurried,  heaving ;  countenance  bloated, 
congested,  and  expressive  of  great 
anxiety.  The  results  of  auscultation 
vary  in  a  slight  degree  from  those 
hitherto  recorded  ;  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  has  increased, 
this  cavity  being  full  and  distended  to 
a  painful  degree,  fluctuation  being 
evident  on  percussing  its  parietes.  It 
was  now  decided  upon,  in  consultation, 
that  the  urgent  request  of  the  patient 
should  be  acceded  to,  in  performing 
the  operation  of  paracentesis.  From 
two  to  three  quarts  of  limpid  fluid 
were  withdrawn,  the  removal  of  a 
greater  quantity  not  being  deemed 
advisable :  some  hajmorrhage  ensued 
after  the  operation,  but  was  checked 
by  compresses  :  his  strength  was  sup- 
ported by  nutritious  diet,  and  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  ordered — 

Camphor  Mixture,  Jvi ;  Elaterium,  gr.  i. ; 

Spirit  of   Nitrous  ^ther,  S"* !    Mix. 

An  ounce  to  be  taken  every  fourth  hour. 

Electuarj-  of  Cream  of  Tartar. 

I.5th.  — Some  temporary  relief  has 
been  afforded  by  the  operation  ;  there 
has  been  a  constant  dribbling  or  oozing 
from  the  puncture,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  fluid  thus  discharged  has  probably 
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exceeded  that  originally  withdrawn  ; 
the  gums  and  breath  betray  evidences 
of  mercurialization  ;  secretion  of  urnie 
more  copious  ;  anasarcous  condition  of 
the  scrotum  and  penis  diminished  ; 
the  integuments  are  loose,  thickened, 
and  have  a  welted  appearance ;  the 
dyspnoea  and  orthopnoea  continue 
urgent;  cough  frequent ;  expectoration 
copious,  and  viscid ;  the  loss  of  sono- 
reity  on  ];ercussion  is  as  obvious  as 
when  admitted ;  the  heart's  action 
tumultuous  ;  bellows- murmur  loud, 
and  extensively  heard ;  along  the  ster- 
num  the  character  of  the  double-dash, 
regurgitating,  whizzing  murmur,  im- 
parts to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  ad- 
vanced and  advancing  column  of  blood, 
propelled  with  enormous  force,  being 
arrested,  retroceding,  and  coalescing 
with  the  progressing  column  of  blood. 
From  the  confluence  and  subsequent 
commingling  of  these  sanguineous 
streams,  a  sudden  splash,  or  double- 
dash,  ensues ;  an  instantaneous  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  entire  organ  suc- 
ceeds :  a  series  of  ineflfectual  attempts 
is  made  to  surmount  this  disturbance, 
which  appears  to  be  overcome  alone 
by  the  laboured  action  and  energetic 
force,  propelling  forwards  the  contents 
of  its  cavity  with  a  deep  cooing,  whiz- 
zing, and  beetle-buzz  murmur  :  pulse 
104:  the  physical  signs,  produced  by 
considerable  liquid  eil'usion,  remain  as 
noted  on  admission. 

18th. — Is  evidently  yielding  to  the 
disease ;  face  more  swollen,  of  a  bluish 
leaden  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ; 
the  conjunctiva  and  skin  present  a 
subjaundiced  hue ;  he  lies  on  the  right 
side,  with  the  arms  extended ;  ears  and 
lips  of  a  livid  colour,  purplish  patches 
dilfused  over  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  neck  tumid ;  veins  turgid.  Since 
bust  report  he  has  been  dull  and  stupid, 
but  retains   his  mental  faculties,  com- 

))laining  of  his  being  racked  to  pieces 
)y  tlie  cough-palpitations;  his  appetite 
lias  failed  ;  thirst  increased  ;  he  seems 
to  be  aware  of  his  approaching  end. 
2Stli. — Died  yesterday  at  3  a.m. 

Autopsy  24  hours  after  death  : — The 
external  appearance  of  the  corpse  is 
8uch  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed,  and 
almost  bailies  description  :  the  face 
immensely  swollen  ;  features  distorted  : 
from  their  congested  aj)pearance,  also 
from  the  lividity  of  the  ears,  lips,  and 
nose,  as  well  as  from  the   engorged 


state  of  the  venous  trunks,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  he  had  suffered  extreme 
agony  in  the  last  moments  of  life  :  the 
ramifications  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  veins  being  so  prominent  that 
they  can  be  distinctly  traced,  cause  the 
surface  to  present  a  marbled  aspect : 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  exhibit  dif- 
ferent shades  of  red,  in  some  parts 
bright  scarlet,  which,  deepening  in 
colour,  assumes  a  purplish  tinge  :  scat- 
tered here  and  there  indiscriminately 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  latter 
in  particular,  are  variously-sized  cir- 
cumscribed spots,  some  of  deeper, 
others  of  lighter  red,  clustered  together 
in  greatest  numbers  above  the  pubes 
and  in  the  gi'oins,  which  do  not  disap- 
pear on  pressure  ;  some  excoriation  of 
the  scrotum  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  with  a  few  semi-gangrenous 
spots  on  the  former,  and  a  swollen,  red, 
and  twisted  shape  of  the  penis,  near 
the  corona  glandis  ;  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  comparatively  free  from  a-dema ; 
a  few  vesications  have  formed  on  the 
posterior  parts. 

The  increase  of  size  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  thorax  was  mainly  attri- 
butable to  an  enlargement  of  the  right 
side.  As  soon  as  a  puncture  was  made 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  straw-coloured 
fluid  instantly  rushed  out ;  the  quantity 
which  thus  escaped  being  considerable. 

On  raising  the  sternum,  the  pleural 
cavity  of  each  side  appears  shortened 
in  its  vertical  measurement,  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  liver  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  distension  of  the  stomach 
in  the  centre,  and  on  tlie  left ;  the  con- 
vexity of  the  stomach  being  unusually 
high  in  the  present  instance  :  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right 
pleural  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  brown- 
ish-<:oloured  fluid,  which  fills  up  the 
intermediate  space  of  two  inches,  be- 
tween the  lung  and  the  diaphragm. 
The  middle  lobe,  widely  separated 
from  the  inferior,  which  lies  compressed 
at  the  posterior  and  lateral  portion  of 
the  side,  is  coiled  upon  itself,  and  over- 
laps the  lower  part  of  the  superior 
lobe  ;  these  divisions  of  the  lung  being 
pushed  upwards  and  forwards  by  the 
fluid  accumulated  behind,  so  that  the 
surface  naturally  in  contact  with  the 
inferior  lobe  is  anteverted,  its  aspect 
looking  forwards,  and  in  contact  with 
the  intercostal  pleura,  whilst  the  an- 
terior surface  is  retroverted,  and  directed 
posteriorly,  being  in  contact  with,  and 
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slightly  .nggliitinatod  to,  the  surface  of 
tlic  middle  and  superior  lobes.  By 
.separating  these  adhesions,  the  surfaces 
wliich  had  been  approximated  exhibit 
a  reddish  colour  from  the  vascular  net- 
work :  discolouration  of  the  pleura,  and 
slight  exudation  of  plastic  lymj)h, 
which  exists  in  greater  (piantity  at  the 
edges  than  at  the  centre,  and  is  more 
advanced  in  organization,  although  of 
recent  formation  ;  the  intercostal  and 
dia])hragmatic  pleura.',  also,  are  rough- 
ened by  the  exudation  of  lymph, 
flakes  of  which  float  about  in  the 
fluid,  and  are  collected  into  masses 
at  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
cavity  :  in  the  left  pleural  cavity, 
some  straw-coloured  serous  fluid  has 
gravitated  to  the  posterior  part ;  from 
two  to  three  cjuarts  were  contained  in 
the  right,  scarcely  a  pint  in  the  left, 
pleura. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  congested;  about  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  it  is 
tumid,  partial  infiltration  of  serum 
into  the  cellular  membrane  having 
taken  place  ;  the  rima  glottidis  remains 
unaltered  in  shape  ;  the  subdivisions  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  affected  with 
dilTerent  degrees  of  inflammation;  the 
right  lung  retains,  in  its  superior  lobe, 
its  crepitating  character,  and  normal 
degree  of  elasticity,  but  of  these  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  middle, 
and  an  almost  total  absence  in  the 
inferior  lobe,  in  consequence  of  the 
atonic  state  of  the  pulmonary  struc- 
tures, and  compression  exercised  on  the 
vesicular  tissue  by  the  accumulated 
fluid :  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  not 
much  engorged  with  blood,  nor  Avith 
serum,  but  compressed  and  condensed, 
so  that  the  lung,  although  diminished 
in  volume,  did  not  resemble  in  its 
solidity  a  pneumonic  or  hepatized 
lung;  when  incised  it  presented  a  dark 
livid  colour,  not  unlike  the  transverse 
section  of  a  placenta :  the  interior  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  was  deeply 
tinged  with  blood  ;  the  left  lung,  par- 
tially afiected  in  the  lower  lobe,  has 
evidently  been  the  chief  organ  in  car- 
rymg  on  the  functions  of  respiration. 

A  notable  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  heart  has  been  produced  by  its 
enormously  enlarged  condition,  and  an 
effusion  into  the  pericardium,  rendering 
tense  this  envelope,  and  stretching  it 
across  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  body 
of  this  organ  occupies  the  inferior  and 


middle  parts  of  the  mediastinum:  its 
apex  and  base,  instead  of  being  situated 
obliquely  with  regard  to  each  other, 
are  directly  opposed,  the  former  occu- 
pying the  left  pleural  cavity,  the  latter 
situated  in  the  right,  and  in  contact 
with  the  coiled  portion  of  the  middle 
lobe  :  the  external  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium possesses  in  some  places  a 
crimson  colour  ;  minute  vessels  are  seen 
to  branch  ofl'  in  different  directions  : 
when  laid  open,  a  tea-cupful  of  serous 
fluid  was  removed,  which,  with  opaci- 
ties and  slight  roughness  of  the  mem- 
brane, were  sufficient  evidences  of  a 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium. The  auricular  and  ventricular 
cavities  appeared  to  be  enormously  dis- 
tended with  coagulated  blood,  so  that 
in  weight  and  size  it  nearly  equalled  an 
ox's  heart :  the  veins  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  this  organ  were 
gorged  with  fluid  blood  ;  its  weight, 
when  partially  freed  from  the  coagula, 
exceeded  2^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
augmented  volume  of  the  heart  is 
manifestly  attributable  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  parietes 
of  the  left  ventricle,  with  dilatation  of 
the  cavity  in  its  vertical  and  transverse 
measurement.  The  apex,  usually  well 
defined  in  the  normal  condition,  pre- 
sents a  rounded,  obtuse  shape,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  abnormal  en- 
largement of  the  ventricle  ;  on  the 
anterior  aspect,  situated  about  the 
centre,  and  apparently  in  the  substance 
of  the  septum,  is  a  projecting  conical 
tumor,  firm  to  the  touch,  slightly  move- 
able, seemingly  the  result  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fibrine,  but  produced  by  the 
bulging  of  a  hypertrophied  camea 
colurana.  In  completing  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  heart,  about  two 
inches  from  the  apex,  and  slitting  up 
the  ventricles,  it  was  found  that  the 
hypertrophied  muscular  substance  of 
the  left  measured  from  eight  to  ten 
lines,  which  degree  of  thickness  was 
considered  to  be  uniformly  retained, 
except  near  the  apex,  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  ventricle,  where  the  mus- 
cular substance  was  evidently  more 
flabby,  much  thinner,  and  differing  in 
colour  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  cir- 
cular in  form,  circumscribed  in  extent, 
and  corresponding  in  its  diameter  to 
that  of  a  sixpence  :  when  pressed  on 
from  the  exterior,  no  resistance  is 
offered,  the  attenuated  muscular  fibres 
yield  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that 
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the  finger  protrudes  into  the  interior  of 
the  ventricle,  through  ;i  species  of  cul- 
de-sac  encircled  by  the  surrounding 
hypertrophied  muscular  fibres.  In  ex- 
amining and  pressing  from  the  interior 
of  the  ventricle,  an  evident  bulging,  or 
conical  projection,  is  formed  externally, 
which  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  ventricle  ;  from  which 
alterations  in  the  appearance  and  den- 
sity of  the  muscular  structure  it  was 
inferred  that  an  incipient  aneurism  of 
the  ventricular  parietos  must  have 
originated  in,  and  coexisted  during  the 
patient's  lifetime,  with  the  morbid 
changes  progressing  in  the  heart ;  the 
endocardium  of  the  aneurism  being 
continuous  with  that  of  the  dilated 
ventricle.  This  aneurism,  towards  the 
termination  of  the  case,  may  have 
formed  a  projecting  tumor  during  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricle. 
The  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is  capable 
ofcontainingamoderatcly-sizedhealthy 
heart,  or  large-sized  orange  ;  its  interior 
presents  an  intricate  interlacement  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  the  lleshy  columns 
having  apparently  multiplied  in  num- 
ber ;  those,  at  least,  which  are  passed 
unnoticed  in  other  hearts,  have  become 
so  much  developed  as  to  attract  par- 
ticular attention ;  the  fleshy  columns 
to  which  the  tendinous  cords  are 
attached  are  increased  in  thickness, 
as  are  also  the  latter;  the  mitral 
valves  retain  their  transparency  and 
healthy  aspect  ;  their  size  is  nearly 
proportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the 
auriculo  -  ventricular  aperture,  but 
from  the  width  of  this  aperture  \aewcd 
througli  the  auricle,  from  its  mea- 
suring three  inches,  and  admitting 
the  four  fingers  held  transversely,  also 
from  the  facility  with  which  fluids  pass 
through  this  opening  into  the  auricle, 
it  was  conjectured  tliat  passive  dilata- 
tion of  the  orifice,  with  insufficiency  of 
the  valves  to  efTcct  its  perfect  closure, 
must  have  existed.  The  cavity  of  the 
auricle  is  dilated,  the  parietes  some- 
what more  dense  than  usual ;  but  no 
traces  of  chronic  inflammation  can  be 
delected  in  the  interior;  the  endocar- 
dium is  deeply  tinged  with  red, 
perhaps  from  imbibition  the  appendix 
dilated,  and  its  niusculi  pectiiiati  well 
developed.  The  remarks  made  with 
regard  to  this  auricle  and  valves  apply 
equally  to  the  right.  The  cavity  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  encroached  upon, 
and  diminished,  by  the  bulging  of  a 


hj'pertrophied  septum,  which,  being 
arclied,  is  convex  towards  the  right, 
and  concave  towards  the  left  ventricle. 
The  aorta,  in  the  ascending,  middle, 
and  descending  divisions  of  its  arch, 
was  dilated  to  double  or  treble  its 
normal  calibre,  so  that  it  formed  an 
unusual  bulging  in  front  of  the  trachea, 
and  compressed  several  of  the  large 
and  small  intra-thoracic  veins,  the 
coats  of  which  were  increased  in  den- 
sity, and  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  obstructed.  From  its  origin,  to 
throe  inches  below  the  termination  of 
its  arch,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are 
thickened;  the  internal  lining  mem- 
brane is  discoloured,  presenting  in 
several  places  patches  of  vascularity, 
and  yellowish-white  specks.  It  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  smooth  glistening 
polished  surface  so  striking  in  the 
healthy  artery ;  but  was  thickened, 
uneven,  corrugated,  and  elevated,  in 
some  parts,  into  circular  projections. 
Corresponding  to  these  yellowish  dis- 
colourations,  the  lining  membrane  can 
be  detached  witli  the  greatest  facility 
by  passing  the  edge  of  the  scalpel,  or 
touching  the  part  with  the  point  of  the 
nail.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  least 
attachment  between  it  and  the  coat 
underneath.  Beyond  its  limits,  the 
adhesion  between  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  is  so  firm,  that  it  requires 
some  force  to  separate  them  ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  middle  coat,  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  exhibits  a  yellowish 
colour,  granular  appearance,  with  de- 
pressions and  elevations.  A  few  ossific 
deposits  were  situated  in  the  middle 
coat,  without  having  produced  a  rent 
in  the  lining  membrane.  The  in- 
cre.ised  thickness  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery  isattributable  to  a  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  middle  tunic,  which, 
when  exposed  by  removing  the  lining 
membrane,  possesses  the  characters  and 
appearance  of  being  formed  by  distinct 
and  well-developed  muscular  fibres, 
apparent  without  the  aid  of  a  micros- 
co]ie  ;  but  when  viewed  in  their  mag- 
nified state,  their  existence  is  rendered 
indisputable.  With  some  degree  of 
caution,  and  slight  forcible  traction, 
these  muscular  fil)res  were  divisible 
into  tliree  separate  layers;  the  two 
first  of  which,  consisting  of  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  layers,  had  a  quantity 
of  fine  condensed  cellular  membrane 
interposed :  the  distinction  between  the 
second  and   third  layers  was  not  so 
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attainable,  as  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
])cricncctl  in  cficcting  tlicir  separation. 
The  direction  which  the  liypertrophied 
fibres  assumed  was  j)ronounced  to  be 
threefold — longitudinal,  circular,  and 
oblique  ;  the  interhuenients  of  the 
latter  produced,  in  many  places,  an 
obscurity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
former.  In  those  parts  corresponding 
to  the  yellowish  discolourations,  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  was  interrupted, 
and  not  unfrequently  destroyed,  the 
external  tunic  being  visible  under- 
neath. The  arteria  innominata  was 
dilated  in  its  calibre  as  far  as  its  bifur- 
cation into  the  carotid  and  subclavian  ; 
its  coats  thickened,  except  at  its  origin, 
where,  from  the  attenuation  or  atrophy 
of  the  structures  of  the  vessel,  they 
were  perfectly  diaphanous,  in  an  ex- 
tent of  surface  equalling  the  circum- 
ference of  a  sixpence.  Complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
coat,  so  well  developed  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  arch,  was  considered  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  diaphanous  state  of 
the  arteria  innominata  at  its  origin. 
The  internal  and  external  coats  were 
perfect.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arch,  immediately  behind,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  left  subclavian 
arterj',  is  a  well-defined  aneurismal 
pouch,  capable  of  containing  a  small- 
sized  walnut,  with  a  capacious  circular 
aperture,  smooth  and  glistening;  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  artery  and 
aneurismal  pouch  being  continuous. 

The  apex  of  this  globular  sac  was 
much  thinner  than  at  the  origin  of  ihe 
sac.  Externally,  it  was  adherent  to 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  presented 
deep  indentations — the  consequence  of 
absorption  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  aneurismal  pouch. 

In  the  abdomen  some  fluid  was  con- 
tained, scarcely  amounting  to  a  quart. 
No  traces  of  peritoneal  inflammation 
could  be  detected.  The  stomach,  which 
was  distended  to  a  great  degree,  did 
not  collapse,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  oesophagus  was  cut  across 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  cardiac 
orifice.  By  its  distension,  the  dia- 
phragm was  pushed  upwards,  and  the 
left  pleural  cavity  encroached  upon. 
The  tense  state  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  diaphragm  was  rendered  more 
remarkable,  as  the  reverse  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  effusion  into 
the  pleural  cavities,  and  the  hypertro- 


phied  condition  of  the  heart.  The 
other  intestines  were  slightly,  but  not 
proportionably,  distended  with  flatus  ; 
the  transverse  colon  being  more  free 
than  usual.  The  stomach,  when  laid 
open,  contained  a  quantity  of  thick 
pulpy  greenish -coloured  substance, 
which  was  collected  into  a  mass  at  its 
left  extremity.  The  interior  of  the 
stomach  exhibited  a  very  remarkable 
and  beautiful  pathological  specimen  of 
extensive  submucous  cellular  emphy- 
sema, occupying  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces,  great  and  small  curva- 
tures of  this  viscus. 

The  air,  which  was  infiltrated 
through  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
caused  the  mucous  membrane  to  be 
elevated  into  large  vesicles,  several  of 
which  were  grouped  together  in  the 
form  of  clusters,  of  a  greenish-white 
colour,  downy  feel,  and  frothy  appear- 
ance, like  a  number  of  soap-bubbles 
floating  on  the  surface  of  water.  The 
mucous  membrane  thus  separated  from 
the  muscular  cocit  formed,  in  several 
places,  a  prominent  surface,  elevated 
above  that  in  its  vicinity  from  a  more 
extensive  infiltration  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tissue ;  also  from  rupture  of 
the  cells,  and  consequent  coalescence 
with  each  otheiC  The  interior  of  the 
organ  thus  affected  had  lost  completely 
its  normal  characters  ;  the  rugae, 
mucous  follicles,  and  gastric  glands, 
being  thus  rendered  indistinct  and  ob- 
literated by  this  gaseous  exudation  or 
secretion  into  the  cellular  membrane. 
Towards  the  pylorus,  the  air-vesicles 
were  less  numerous,  discrete,  and 
slightly  elevated,  in  consequence  of  the 
integrity  of  the  cells,  and  their  non- 
comnmnication  with  each  other.  The 
mucous  membrane  here  retained  its 
pale  colour,  and  smooth  soft  villous 
surface.  By  pressing  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  between  the  fingers,  the  cre- 
pitation of  air  was  rendered  obvious, 
not  only  to  the  sense  of  touch,  but  also 
to  that  of  hearing  ;  so  that<  by  subject- 
ing the  larger  lobules  and  clusters  to 
an  ordinary  degree  of  pressure,  and 
by  passing  the  scalpel  lightly  over 
their  surface,  the  crepitation  thus  occa- 
sioned resembled  the  crackling  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
neck  and  thorax  after  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  with  injury  of  the  lung.  Exter- 
nally, the  bulging  of  the  left  or  emphy- 
sematous extremity  of  the  stomach 
was  pronounced  to  be  much  greater 
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than  nntural.  When  thrown  into 
water,  the  entire  organ  floated  buoyant 
on  the  surface,  whilst  other  portions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  sank. 

This  disease  was  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent, as  no  trace  of  it  could  be  disco- 
vered in  any  other  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  duodenum,  the  caecum, 
and  its  valves,  were  healthy ;  the  liver 
was  weighty,  enlarged,  indurated ;  its 
mottled  iiicisv.'d  surface,  of  brown  and 
w  hite,  corresponded,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, to  the  colour  of  a  grated  nut- 
meg. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CASE  OF 

BLUE    DISEASE,     FROM    A     RARE 

MALFORMATION  OF  HEART. 

By  James  Douglas,  Esa. 
Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Glasgow,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 


Any  malformation  of  the  heart,  per- 
mitting the  venous  blood  to  mingle 
with  the  arterial,  before  the  distribution 
of  the  latter  to  the  system,  will  produce 
the  "  blue  disease,"  and  we  find  that 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  com- 
mixture is  the  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale.  In  the  following  case  the  ana- 
tomical cause  of  the  disease  was  very 
different  from  what  we  usually  see ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  find  an  instance  pre- 
cisely similar  on  record.  Besides,  as 
the  case  occurred  in  my  own  family, 
and  wa«  watched  with  the  most  painful 
interest,  the  account  which  I  can  give 
of  it  should  be  more  than  usually  full 
and  correct. 

My  little  son,  Thomas  Douglas,  was 
as  plump  and  firm  as  other  children  at 
birth  (Sept.  4,  1S40),  only  so  dark 
coloured  that  the  nurse  thought  he  had 
been  half  strangled  by  the  (  ord,  which 
was  twice  round  his  neck.  Wlien 
about  four  months  old,  his  mother 
wondered  that  liis  skin  had  not  cleared, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly blue  in  his  colour  at  times.  It 
is  truly  said  that  mothers  have  keener 
eyes  than  any  one  else,  with  regard  to 
(fieir  offspring,  for  1  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  any  thing  uncommon  about 
him  for  a  long  while  after  this.  He 
throve  well,  and  was  good-tempered, 
and  smiled,  but  he  never  laughed  loud, 
nor  exhibited  any  glee,  like  most  in- 


fants. It  was  when  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  that  I  first  was  persuadeil 
of  the  general  dulness  of  his  skin,  and 
the  purple  hue  of  his  lips  and  nails,  and 
that  I  remarked  the  occasional  aggra- 
vation of  this  when  crying,  and  on 
certain  days,  even  without  such  exer- 
tion, into  positive  lividity.  More  re- 
cently, at  such  times,  dark  blue  veins 
might  be  seen  in  his  fingers  and  toes, 
and  even  in  his  lips  and  nose,  perfectly 
distinct,  while  the  capillary  vessels, 
being  equally  dark,  gave  the  whole  a 
deeply  livid  tint.  His  pulse  and  res- 
piration were  very  variable,  sometimes 
very  slow,  and  sometimes  very  fre- 
quent. When  oppressed,  the  respira- 
tions were  48  in  the  minute,  and  were 
drawn  quickly  to  the  full,  were  retained 
full  for  an  instant,  and  then  expiration 
took  place  more  gradually.  Nothing 
abnormal  is  detected  by  listening  to 
his  chest,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  being 
quite  natural  and  regular. 

Teething  commenced  in  June.  The 
two  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
first  appeared,  then  the  two  central 
below,  then  the  two  lateral  above,  then 
the  first  molar  above,  then  the  first 
molar  below,  while  the  lower  lateral 
incisors  had  not  come  through  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death.  This  irregu- 
larity, being  attended  as  usual  with 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance, 
of  course  aggravated  the  symptoms 
arising  from  the  state  of  his  circulation. 

In  July  he  had  a  bad  fit,  of  a  con- 
vulsive nature,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  hours  :  he  was  in  the  country,  and 
by  the  time  I  arrived  he  had  fallen 
into  a  quiet  sleej).  It  left  no  bad 
effects  behind.  About  a  week  after, 
he  had  another,  but  slighter,  and  three 
weeks  after  this  a  third.  The  wann 
bath  was  used  while  lie  was  in  each, 
and  ri  clyster  administered.  About  the 
beginning  of  November,  just  after  re- 
turning to  town,  he  had  one,  about  '2 
P.M.  1  hapi)ened  to  come  in  just  as  he 
took  it,  and  it  was  the  first  that  I  had 
seen  him  in.  He  was  quite  insensible, 
with  a  good  deal  of  convulsive  action 
of  limbs,  some  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
no  distortion  of  face,  but  the  pupils 
turned  upward,  quite  out  of  sight.  On 
the  convulsions  ceasing,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remained  insen- 
sible, but  calm,  the  pupils  still  turned 
up,  the  face  pale,  the  breathing  slower 
than  usvial,thc  skin  cold  and  ])erspiring 
profusely,  the  pulse  not  to  be  felt  at  the 
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wrist.  He  was  put  info  a  hot  bath  for  five 
minutes,  and  had  six  or  seven  oiuuesof 
warm  soapy  water  witli  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  turjjentine  iiijeeted,  whieh 
hrouj^dit  away  a  deal  of  wind,  and  but 
little  fa-culent  matter.  In  two  hours 
he  ojjened  his  eyes,  and  became  sen- 
sible, appeared  very  thirsty,  took  some 
drink,  and  seemed  much  exhausted, 
but  did  not  sleep  till  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Five  days  after  this,  about  9  p.m., 
i»e  had  a  fit,  but  without  convulsions, 
;ind  remained  insensible  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  seemed  just  expiring,  being 
pulseless  and  cold,  but  gradually  re- 
vived by  the  liberal  administration  of 
hot  brandy  and  water,  and  before  I 
in  the  morning  was  much  in  his  usual 
state.  He  got  some  refreshing  sleep, 
and  was  as  well  as  usual  the  next  day. 
Three  or  four  similar  fits  occurred  in  the 
course  of  this  month. 

On  December  2d  he  was  sent  out  to 
get  the  air,  as  the  day  was  mild,  and  he 
had  not  been  out  of  the  house  for  three 
weeks.  Just  when  crossing  the  street 
he  brought  up  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
blood,  and  his  nurse  ran  in  with  him. 
I  arrived  in  a  few  minutes,  and  found 
him  faint,  with  his  face  still  bloody. 
A  little  cold  water  was  given  him,  and 
he  revived.  He  then  fell  asleep,  ap- 
parently from  exhaustion,  and  slept  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  About  4  p.m.  half 
a  tea-cupful  w  as  brought  up,  and  some 
of  it,  which  had  been  caught  in  a  basin, 
was  shown  me,  and  was  fluid,  and  in- 
timately mixed  with  minute  bubbles  of 
air,  so  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  from  the  lungs.  After  it  came 
away  he  appeared  relieved,  and  lighter. 
About  3  A.M.  of  the  3d,  I  was  called  up, 
his  nurse  saying  he  was  going  to  bring 
up  more  blood.  He  seemed  hawking 
something  in  his  throat,  and  blood 
appeared  at  his  nostrils;  a  little  was 
spit  up,  and  more  seemed  to  be  swal- 
lowed. This  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  I  was  told  at  first  that  he  had 
vomited  the  blood :  probably  he  did  so 
after  he  had  swallowed  it.  In  the  fore- 
noon of  the  following  day  he  was  quite 
lively. 

December  4th. — This  morning  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  well  as  usual,  being 
more  oppressed  and  blue.  At  twenty 
minutes  to  3  in  the  afternoon  his 
mother  brought  him  to  me,  saying  slie 
feared  he  was  going  to  take  another 
fit.     He  was  very  livid;  his  lips,  and 
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the  point  of  his  nose,  and  his  fingers 
in  their  whole  length,  were  absolutely 
blue.  He  was  crying  violently,  iis 
feeling  much  oppressecl.  He  held  out 
his  arms  to  me,  and  1  took  him;  and 
then  he  did  flic  same  to  his  mother. 
Innnediately  afterwards  he  became  in- 
sensible, without  any  convulsion;  the 
blue  colour  disappeared,  and  he  became 
quite  pale;  his  pulse  sunk  to  48,  and 
his  breathing  to  10,  in  the  minute;  and 
at  five  minutes  past  3  he  expired; 
this  last  fit  having  lasted  just  twenty- 
five  minutes.  He  was  fifteen  months 
old  the  day  he  died. 

Inspection. — December  7th. — He  was 
opened  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  myself. 
The  lungs  appeared  quite  healthy,  and 
without  any  engorgement.  The  mo- 
ment the  pericardium  was  opened,  it 
was  obvious  what  was  wrong.  The 
aorta  was  seen  rising  from  the  middle 
of  the  heart,  and  appearing  more  pro- 
minent than  usual,  because  not  over- 
lapped by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
was  less  in  size  than  a  writing-quill. 
The  heart  and  lungs  were  removed 
together. 

The  heart  was  gorged  with  blood; 
the  auricles  were  opened  from  behind; 
the  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  aorta  was  about  a  third  larger  than 
usual  in  a  child  of  his  size,  and  took  its 
origin  equally  from  both  ventricles;  it 
had  the  usual  three  valves  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  ductus  arteriosus  was 
open,  scarcely  larger  than  a  crow-quill. 
From  where  it  joined  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  latter  divided  into  its  right 
and  left  branches;  but  its  trunk  was 
little  larger  than  a  crow-quill,  back  to 
near  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  was 
quite  impervious. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  was  next  cut 
off,  when  the  two  ventricles  were  seen 
to  be  of  equal  thickness.  The  handle 
of  the  scalpel  passed  from  each  of  them 
into  the  aorta.  The  septum  was  defi- 
cient, just  at  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
presenting  a  smooth  concave  border, 
leaving  an  opening  through  which  the 
forefinger  could  be  passed.  The  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  were  normal.  The 
upper  angle  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
directed  as  usual  to  the  pulmonary 
artery;  but  there  was  no  opening,  nor 
were  there  any  traces  of  valves.  The 
other  viscera  appeared  natural. 

The  course  of  the  circulation  must 
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Iierc  have  been  very  uncommon,  inas- 
much as  (he  blood  must  have  ])as!5cd 
ill  a  retrograde  direction  through  tlie 
ductus  arteriosus,  that  being  the  only 
way  in  which  any  conld  get  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  closed.  The  blood  from  the 
system,  poured  from  the  vena?  cava?  into 
the  right  auricle,  and  that  from  the 
lungs  into  the  left,  from  the  pulmonary 
veins,  must  have  mingled  freely  in  their 

Eassage  simultaneously  into  the  aorta  : 
esides  that,  a  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  right  auricle  must  have  passed 
directly  into  the  left,  to  help  to  fill  it, 
the  quantity  which  had  come  through 
the  lungs  having  been  very  small  indeed. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  poor  little 
fellow  should  have  been  blue,  as  a  mix- 
ture of  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of 
venous  blood,  with  but  one-fourth  or 
fifth  of  arterial,  was  the  fluid  supplied 
for  liis  general  circulation. 

The  little  sufferer  received  temporary 
relief  from  hot  brandy  and  water,  of 
whicli  he  became  very  fond ;  also  from 
a  mixture  containing  ether  and  am- 
monia; and  for  six  weeks  before  his 
death  lie  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
cough,  which  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  a  mixture  of  mucilage  and  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  His 
intellect  was  always  clear  and  lively. 
About  the  month  of  July  he  was  able 
to  stand  at  a  chair;  but  after  the  fits 
came  on  he  never  attempted  to  set  his 
feet  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Wilson  was 
extremely  kind  in  seeing  him,  and  sug- 
gesting remedies  to  relieve  him  ;  but  a 
cure  was  too  plainly  out  of  the  question. 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  FEW  days  since  I  was  called  to  a  case 
which  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
thctrue  Asiatic  cholerainanmcli  milder 
form  than  the  cases  I  saw  at  Oxford 
during  the  c])idemic  of  IS.'31.  Since 
that  time  several  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
have  been  reported  in  the  medical 
journals  as  occurring  sporadically  dur- 
ing the  prcv.'dence  of  the  colnmon 
English  cliolera.  This  would  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  such  sporadic 
cases  may  have  jiassed  unnoticed  Ijcfore 
the  dreadful  epidemic  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  that,  the  Asiatic  cholera 
itself  may  be  nothing  more  than  an 


aggravated  form  of  the  disease  so  long 
familiar  to  us.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  two  seems  to  be,  that,  in 
the  former,  the  bile  and  other  secretions 
are  suppressed;  while,  in  the  latter, 
they  still  flow.  This  arises,  I  conceive, 
from  the  blood  being  drained  of  its 
fluid  parts  much  more  rapidly  in  Asiatic 
than  in  English  cholera. 

In  common  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  in 
English  cholera,  the  stools  consist  of 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  holding 
some  small  proportion  of  albumen  in 
solution.  Suppose  this  drained  away 
with  great  rapidity,  the  blood  would 
not  be  in  a  state  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  glands,  and,  consequently, 
their  secretions  would  be  suppressed. 
Aggravate  this  state,  and  you  will  have 
not  merely  water  holding  albumen  and 
salts  in  solution,  but  the  licjuor  san- 
guinis itself  thrown  out,  and  hence  the 
flakes  in  the  watery  motions  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  It  might  thus,  perhaps,  be 
inferred  that  the  same  causes  that  bring 
about  our  common  cholera,  may,  when 
acting  with  greater  intensity,  give  rise 
to  the  more  severe  disease.  The  livi- 
dity  of  the  countenance  is  produced  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  suppression  of 
the  secretions ;  for,  as  Dr.  Stevens  has 
proved,  when  blood  is  deprived  of  its 
serum,  and,  with  it,  its  saline  consti- 
tuents, arterialization  cannot  take  place ; 
the  whole  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
as  well  as  the  veins,  is  dark-coloured  ; 
and  this  dark-coloured  blood,  circulat- 
ing in  the  capillaries,  gives  a  livid  tinge 
to  the  countenance.  As  the  blood  is 
rendered  thicker,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cannot  obtain  its  proper  quantity 
of  oxygen  (from  the  absence  of  its 
saline  constituents),  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  lessened  ;  the  heart,  not  re- 
ceiving its  proper  stimulus,  beats 
faintly  ;  and  hence  the  coldness  of  the 
surface,  and  the  weakness  or  absence 
of  the  pulse. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  cho'era 
stools  by  Wittstock,  of  Berlin,  they 
consist  of:  — 


Water         ..... 

Chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  few 
jiarts  of  chloride  of  potassium    . 

Alljumen,  with  phosphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
soda,  hydroehlorate  of  ammonia, 
salts,  with  organic  acids,  traces 
of  uric  acid,  and  osmazome 
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The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
analysis  is  the  presence  of  uric  acid  ; 
and  it  proves,  if  correct,  that  that  sub- 
stance, instead  of  being  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  Hows  with 
the  lluid  portion  of  the  blood,  which 
liolds  it  in  solution,  into  the  intestines. 
It  also  assistsin  proving  that  the  function 
of  the  glandular  organs  is  merely  that 
of  separating  from  the  blood  sul)stances 
previously  contained  in  it.  I  am  not 
aware  that  suppression  of  urine  has 
been  noticed  either  in  severe  diarrlKKa 
or  English  cholera :  but  this  is  a  point 
which  deserves  investigation.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  detail  the  case. 

Sept.  7th.  — I  was  called  at  6  a.m.  to 
see  a  girl,  aged  10,  the  daughter  of  a 
labourer  in  this  town,  who  had  been 
attacked  about  12  p.m.  with  severe 
vomiting  and  purging.  She  had  com- 
plained of  sickness  tlie  preceding  day. 
She  had  eaten  fruit  two  days  before ; 
but  merely  an  apple  yesterday.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  countenance  was 
anxious;  the  eyes  sunk,  with  a  livid 
circle  surrounding  them  ;  the  cheeks 
also  were  very  slightly  livid  ;  the  sur- 
face was  cold,  particularly  the  hands 
and  feet ;  the  pulse  rather  quick,  but 
very  small  and  weak.  There  was  con- 
stant nausea,  frequent  vomiting  of  a 
colourless  watery  fluid,  and  the  motions 
flowed  away  in  the  bed.  The  motions, 
as  shewn  by  the  sheets,  were  colourlcNS, 
with  a  faint  and  not  particularly  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a  fibrinous  flaky 
substance  was  left  on  the  sheet :  in 
short,  they  were  exactly  such  as  T  had 
seen  in  the  cases  of  IH3\.  Cramps  of 
the  legs  and  abdominal  muscles  fre- 
quently occurred;  and  there  was  dis- 
tressing thirst,  the  patient  constantly 
calling  for  cold  water. 

lordercd  hera  tea-spoonful  of  brandy 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  mixture 
of  creta  with  opium. 

8  A.M. — Vomiting  and  purging  of  the 
same  fluid  continue.  She  has  rejected 
each  dose  of  the  mixture.  The  cramps 
have  somewhat  diminished.  The  other 
symptoms  as  at  the  last  visit.     Ordered, 

Hydr.    Submur.  Opii    Pulv.  aa.   gr.   ii.  ; 

Glycerrhiz.  Pulv.    gr.    xv.  ft.  pil.   xij. 

cap.  j.  om.  semiliora. 
Continue  the  brandy.     Allowed  to  drink 

as  much  cold  water  as  she  likes. 

2  P.M.  —  Vomiting  continues  after 
taking  any  thing;  pulse  100,  weak; 
great  thirst  ;  bowels  not  so  much  re- 


laxed, but  the  motions  contain  no  trace 
of  bile  ;  tongue  cool,  but  clean. 

To  continue  the  pills ;  to  lake  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  every  hour,  and  have 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet. 

10  p.m. — The  skin  warmer;  pulse 
100  ;  cramps  have  been  rather  severe  ; 
thirst  and  other  symptoms  much  the 
same,  but  the  bowels  have  scarcely 
moved.  No  urine  has  passed  since  the 
commencement  of  tlie  attack. 

To  continue  the  brandy  and  pills. 

8th,  9  A.M. — Reaction  complete  ;  the 
skin  hot ;  the  pulse  quick ;  the  face 
flushed;  tongue  dry  and  red;  bowels 
not  moved  since  yesterday;  vomiting 
ceased  ;  the  eyes  much  injected.  The 
ignorant  mother  of  the  girl  has  given 
herhalf  a  pintof  brandy  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  rather  overdosed  her. 
The  indications  appeared  to  be,  to 
moderate  the  reaction,  to  move  the 
bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
any  return  of  the  vomiting.  For  this 
purpose  I  ordered  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

R  Potass.  Nitrat.  5j.  ;  Magnes,  Sulph. 
5vj. ;  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  Dil.  IT^xij. ; 
Aquce,  2vj.   Cap.  c.  j.  amp.  2dis  horis. 

3  P.M. — The  injection  of  the  eyes  has 
disappeared,  but  the  face  is  still  Hushed, 
and  of  a  brighter  colour.  The  pulse 
has  sunk  to  8(5,  and  there  has  been  no 
recurrence  of  the  vomiting  :  the  bowels 
not  yet  moved. 

Cont.  Mistura. 

9  P.M.  —  Going  on  well,  but  no 
motion. 

Pulv.  Jalap,  gr.  v.  statim. 

9th,  9  A.M. — The  bowels  have  been 
relieved  three  times  ;  motions  yellow  ; 
pulse  76  ;  some  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen. 

Cont.  IMistura. 
8  P.M.— Pulse  70  ;  countenance  ra- 
ther flushed ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ; 
no  sickness :  bowels  relieved  twice 
since  last  night ;  motions  yellow.  Is 
now  asleep. 

10th. — Convalescent. 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  in 
considering  this  a  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a 
case  presenting  every  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  disease. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

PujLip  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 
Thame,  Sept.  12,  1S42. 
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REMARKABLE  CONSTIPATION. 

Inahilitij  to  empty  the  Dotcels  during  Three 
Years. 

By  Jamks  Chalmers,  Surgeon, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

S.  C.  aet.  20.  It  appears  that  she  has 
been  troubled  with  constipated  bowels 
ever  since  her  birth.  Her  mother 
states  that  she  never  knew  her  to  have 
a  stool  without  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
soap  introduced  into  the  rectum.  At 
the  period  of  puberty,  menstruation 
occurred  imperfectly  :  she  was  about 
IG  years  of  age,  of  a  pale  complexion, 
and  of  sedentary  habits.  Pil.  Aloes. 
c.  Myrrh,  with  Ferri  Sulph.  were  pre- 
scribed. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  her  bowels  acted  imper- 
fectly, and  menstruation  was  irregular ; 
in  March  1839,  the  following  is  the 
note  made. 

This  case  now  assumes  an  interesting 
character :  she  has  not  had  a  stool  for 
10  days ;  there  is  no  fever,  pain,  or 
sickness,  present.  Purgative  medicines 
of  every  kind  have  been  given.  On 
the  7th  March,  after  fruitless  attempts 
with  the  common  enema  syringe,  a 
tube  (similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Dr.  O'Beirne  in  his  work  on  Defecation) 
was  gently  introduced,  and  pushed  up 
— pumping  a  little  soaj)  and  water  at 
intervals — until  it  reached  14  inches  at 
least.  Infusion  of  Senna  was  then 
pumped  up  till  the  abdomen  was  dis- 
tended. In  a  few  minutes,  one  or 
two  pieces  of  scybalous  matter,  flat- 
tened, pale,  yellow,  and  of  faint  smell, 
were  passed  Her  appetite  is  very 
bad ;  htis  never  any  desire  to  eat  or- 
dinary food ;  for  days,  merely  ])icks 
a  little  at  the  breakfast-table,  or 
eats  walnuts  or  raisins,  or  an  orange, 
and  seems  thirsty.  Tongue  white  ;  \>zi- 
pill.Tj  large  ;  ginns  spongy  ;  pulse  90, 
small,  weak  ;  skin  dry  and  harsh, 

On  the  Hlh,  9th,  11th,  and  i4lh,  the 
same  means  were  used,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. On  the  l.'jth,  the  tube  was  again 
used  with  a  more  favourable  eflect; 
4  lb.  of  f(jf;cc8  came  away  in  small  scy- 
balous flattened,  masses,  from  which 
considerable  relief  was  experienced. 
There  appears  to  Ik?  an  obstruction  a 
little  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  tiie 
colon  ;    the  tube  is  generally  checked 


in  its  progress,  and  on  withdrawing  it, 
it  is  always  firmly  grasped,  as  if 
spasmodic  action  existed  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  bowel. 

Quinine  and  rhubarb  have  been  daily 
administered,  leeches  to  the  groins,  and 
cupping-glasses  to  spine  when  the 
menstrual  period  was  anticipated,  or 
when  spinal  irritation  existed. 

In  August,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  a  powerful  electro-magnetic  ap- 
paratus once  or  twice,  which,  on  one 
occasion,  had  a  favourable  influence  in 
causing  spontaneous  action  of  bowels. 
The  pulse  was  much  accelerated,  and 
considerable  excitement  was  produced 
during  the  continuance  of  the  passage 
of  the  electro-magnetic  current,  which 
was  applied  to  the  epigastric  region 
and  spinal  column.  She  was  attacked 
with  the  prevailing  epidemic  (rubeola) 
and  had  it  mildly :  cough  was  the 
most  urgent  symptom,  and  remained 
for  some  months  afterwards,  but  had 
more  of  a  spasmodic  or  sympathetic 
than  inflammatory  character.  Her  rest 
is  bad,  and  spirits  have  been,  at  times, 
much  depressed.  Every  remedial  means 
have  been  resorted  to.  Croton  oil  had 
a  fair  trial,  both  internally  and  ende- 
mically,  but  without  any  effect ;  vomit- 
ing was  produced  when  large  doses 
were  administered. 

October  1840.— The  case  has  con- 
tinued the  same  for  some  months  back, 
the  bowels  never  having  been  relieved 
but  by  artificial  means.  Tonic  medi- 
cines in  great  variety  have  been  ad- 
ministered— Carbonate  of  Iron,  Tinct, 
Ferri  Mur. ,  Iodine,  Strychnine,  in 
combination  with  bittty  purgative  ex- 
tracts, horse  exercise,  shower-baths, 
sponging  with  the  nitro-min-iatic  lotion, 
frictions  on  spine  and  abdomen,  &c. 
After  the  use  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
the  skin  became  highly  tinged  with  bile, 
the  linen  stained  by  the  cutaneous 
perspiration,  and  the  urine  was  loaded  ; 
all  the  symptoms  of  icterus,  except 
nausea  and  vomiting,  were  present. 
The  total  want  of  appetite  for  natural 
food  at  times  still  continues,  and  her 
existence  is  a  wonder  to  every  one, 
taking  so  little  nourishment  as  she 
does. 

During  the  month  of  December  1839, 
January,  February,  March,  and  April 
1840,  sne  had  only  two  evacuations  by 
the  usual  means.  My  accidental  ab- 
sence was  partly  the  reason  of  so  long  a 
period  passing  without  an  evacuation ; 
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she  suffered  very  much  during  part  of 
the  period  mentioned,  but  she  is  daily 
enabled  to  take  exercise,  and  to  con- 
tinue her  domestic  amusements. 

May  iH-il. — The  fo-ces  passed  now 
on  using  the  tube  have  a  stronger  smell 
and  more  natural  appearance.  The 
obstruction  in  the  bowels  does  not 
seem  so  decided  ;  a  torpor  exists,  and 
there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  anus,  but  on 
introducing  the  finger  per  rectum,  to 
examine  its  condition,  when  with- 
drawn it  is  covered  by  foeces. 

April  1842. — Matters  continue  much 
the  same  as  before  ;  no  evacuation  with- 
out artificial  means  once  in  four,  five,  or 
eight  weeks  ;  the  health  is  failing,  and 
the  internal  organs  begin  to  sympathise 
as  her  years  increase  ;  leucorrhuca  has 
been  more  or  less  present  for  some 
months,  although  checked  by  lytta ; 
her  lips  are  not  feverish  ;  the  abdomen 
tumid ;  the  neck  of  uterus  enlarged  ; 
jiain  almost  constant  in  the  back  ;  the 
appetite  not  improved.  A  material 
diminution  of  bodily  strength,  and  dis- 
inclination for  exercise,  have  latterly 
shown  themselves. 


ON  THE 
CIRCULATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

To  the  Edtor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  KEW  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in 
your  journal  from  Dr.  Carson,  junior, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  I  had 
been  anticipated  in  publishing  certain 
views  concerning  the  circulation  of  the 
liver,  which  I  conceived  to  be  novel*. 
The  views  alluded  to  related  to  the 
question — AVhy  the  veniccava>hepaticEe 
should  be  formed  in  such  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, as  compared  with  the  veins  gene- 
rally, as  to  resist  compression,  and  pre- 
serve their  walls  patulous,  instead  of 
collapsing.  The  explanation  which  I 
offered  was  to  the  effect — that  this  struc- 
ture allowed  the  blood  in  the  hepatic 
veins  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  so  as  to  be  acce- 
lerated in  its  course  to  the  heart  by  that 
means  :  and  that  the  auxiliary  force 
thus  brought  in  aid  of  the  other  powers 
circulating  the  blood,  relieved,  in  a  se- 
condary manner,  the  vessels  of  the  portal 
system.  It  having  been  shown  by  for- 
mer inquirers,   that   when    the   chest 

*  See  the  Med.  Gazette  for  July. 


is  expanded  during  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, there  is  a  tendency  for  a  vacuum 
to  be  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  that  the  blood,  urged 
onwards  by  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  occupy  that  space,  rushes 
along  the  veins  with  increased  velocity 
at  that  time,  there  being  a  special  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  main  trunks  from 
collapsing  when  the  pressure  is  so  di- 
rected upon  them,  I  wa.s  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  rigid  structure  of  the 
veins  of  the  liver  was  intended  to  allow 
the  blood  to  tlow  from  the  gland  into 
the  heart,  under  the  same  power  of 
compression,  with  an  accelerated  rate 
of  motion,  and  without  their  undergoing 
any  diminution  of  their  calibres.  Some 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the 
right  auricle,  particularly  as  influenced 
by  the  successive  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  in  respiration,  seemed  to 
corroborate  that  view. 

It  is  my  duty  to  mention  that,  before 
composing  the  paper  which  contained 
these  observations,  I  had  consulted  with 
considerable  diligence  all  the  recent 
standard  works  on  physiology,  as  well  as 
other  treatises  where  I  thought  the 
same  subject  would  be  discussed,  so  as 
to  be  assured  that  they  hadnotocciu-red 
previously  to  others.  But  I  did  not  find 
any  thing  bearing  on  my  inquiries ; 
indeed,  the  particular  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  hepatic  veins  adverted  to, 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of 
before  as  a  problem  which  required  so- 
lution. 

Dr.  Carson  has,  however,  shown,  in 
a  way  preventing  all  dispute,  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  views  which  I 
advanced  had  suggested  themselves 
several  years  ago  to  M.  Berard,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  school  of 
medicine  at  Paris  ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
to  his  own  distinguished  father ;  and 
that  the  former  had  propounded  them 
in  a  memoir  published  in  the  Archives 
Generalcs  de  Medecine  ;  while  the 
latter  published  them  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood.  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise, therefore,  than  relinquish  my 
claims  of  priority  for  these  views  to 
those  gentlemen  ;  and  I  only  venture  to 
hope  tnat,  having  been  introduced  again 
by  an  independent  course  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning  to  the  notice  of  phy- 
siologists, the  opinions  in  question  may 
be  thought  deserving  of  greater  atten- 
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lion,  in  future,  than  has  hitherto  been 
directed  to  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  laying 
before  yom-  readers  some  particulars  of 
a  case  which  has  recently  come  under 
my  observation,  and  which  may  be  inte- 
resting from  the  appearances  found  in 
the  liver,  after  death,  in  connection 
with  an  unusual  and  remarkable  con- 
dition of  the  pericardium  and  dia- 
]iln-agm,  throwing  light  on  the  ques- 
tion touched  upon  above. 

I  made  the  di.ssection  to-day  of  a  fe- 
male, named  Stallard,  xt.  39,  who  has 
beenundermy  careinthe  Cancerwardof 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  last  eight 
months.  She  suffered  during  that  time 
from  open  cancer  of  the  left  breast, 
and  had  besides  numerous  scirrhous 
tumors,  mostly  of  a  small  size,  situated 
in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  body.  The 
cancerous  ulceration  of  the  left  breast 
spread  suj)erficially  ;  and  all  around  it, 
from  tlie  clavicle  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  chest,  and  from  the  sternum  to 
the  axilla,  the  skin  and  muscles  were 
converted  into  a  thick,  nodulated  mass 
of  scirrhous  substance,  adherent  to  the 
ribs.  When  first  admitted,  the  patient 
was  observed  to  speak  with  a  feeble 
interrupted  voice,  which  became  worse 
latterly  ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  month 
before  her  death  that  her  breathing 
became  considerably  oppressed.  She 
then  presented  the  symptoms  of  labour- 
ing under  liydrothorax;  and  lier  feet 
and  ankles  swelled.  She  died  greatly 
emaciated,  worn  out  from  the  combined 
effects  of  dyspnoea  and  the  extensive 
cancerous  disease.  My  attention  had 
not  been  drawn  during  her  life-time  to 
tlie  condition  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
further  than  to  be  informed  that  she 
was  generally  constij)ated.  I'pon  ques- 
tioning the  nurse  afterwards,  it  appeared 
that  tlie  faces  had  been  commonly 
dark,  without  having  any  traces  of 
blood  mixed  with  them. 

In  describing  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, I  need  only  advert  to  the 
jKiints  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  circulation  of  the  liver.  AVhen  the 
ribs  liad  been  sawn  through,  it  was 
found  necessary,  before  they  could  be 
lifted  from  the  left  side,  to  use  the 
knife,  in  order  to  Kej)arate  them  from 
the  lungs,  to  which  (Iiey adhered.  'Jlie 
cancerous  structure  of  tlie  exterior 
passed  through  the  ribs  and  their  car- 
tilages, and  involved  tlie  lung  of  the 
same   side   at    its  anterior   and    lower 


})arts.  Upon  exposing  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  a  large  quantity  of  drop- 
sical fluid  escaped ;  and  the  lung,  which 
was  studded  over  its  surface  with  nu- 
merous small  scirrhous  tumors,  was 
collapsed,  so  as  to  have  lost,  as  well  as 
could  be  computed,  about  one  eighth 
of  its  natural  bulk;  otherwise, this  lung, 
and  the  superior  portion  of  that  of  the 
left  side,  appeared  natural.  At  this 
stage  of  the  dissection  the  appearance 
of  the  pericardium,  which  had  been 
unavoidably  opened  in  removing  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  presented  a  singular 
character.  The  heart  itself  was  of 
average  dimensions,  and  healthy  ;  but 
the  pericardium  did  not  collapse  as 
usual,  so  as  to  close  upon  the  heart. 
Its  walls  were  found  to  be  rigid,  and 
the  sac  had  the  appearance  of  a  hol- 
low case  or  basin,  formed  of  solid 
material.  The  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  was  soon  apparent.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  morbid 
structure  affecting  the  exterior  of  the 
chest  extended  to  the  left  lung,  and 
converted  its  anterior  and  lower  parts 
into  the  same  kind  of  growth.  On 
furtlier  examination,  it  was  found  that 
the  disease  had  been  communicated  to 
the  diaphragm  also  ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  this  important 
muscle,  from  the  margins  of  the  chest 
to  the  spine,  and  reaching  to  the  mesial 
line,  was  incorporated  with  the  diseased 
lung,  and  converted  into  a  scirrhous, 
nodular  mass,  quite  immoveable.  It 
was  accordingly  owing  to  all  the  parts 
surrounding  the  pericardium  having 
become  involved  in  the  malignant 
structure,  and  to  that  membrane  adher- 
ing to  them,  that  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  pieserved  their  natural  shape, 
without  collapsing. 

Directed  by  this  appearance  of  the 
pericardium,  and  from  considering  that 
it  must  have  been  incapable,  during 
life,  owing  to  the  change  in  its  struc- 
tiu'c,  to  undergo  those  varieties  in  its 
relative  dimensions  wiiich  take  place 
in  respiration,  and  on  which  depend 
the  differences  in  tlie  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins  observed  in  connec- 
tion witli  breathing,  I  looked  with  in- 
creased interest  to  the  condition  of  the 
liver  and  its  blood-vessels.  The  gland 
was  free  fivom  any  scirrhous  tumors; 
and  the  orifice  in  tlie  diaphragm  for  the 
transmission  of  the  vena  cava  inferior 
was  of  its  natural  size.  On  the  upper 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  no  rcmarka- 
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l)le  appearance  was  visible  ;  but,  for  an 
inch  along  the  whole  of  the  sharp  ante- 
rior b(trder,  the  colour  of  the  gland  was 
changed  to  a  dark-greenish  purple. 
Having  raised  the  liver,  so  as  to  present 
its  inferior  surface  to  view,  the  same 
dark  colour  was  observed  to  extend 
over  every  part  of  this  surface  ;  but, 
instead  of  its  being  of  a  greenish- 
purple,  it  approached  more  nearly  to 
jet-black.  The  same  kind  of  appear- 
ance is  not  nnfrequently  met  with  in 
the  more  depending  parts  of  the  liver, 
owing  to  the  blood  gravitating  after 
death  to  the  under  surface  :  but,  in  all 
my  experience  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  discolouration  of  the  gland  at  once 
so  deep  and  so  extensively  diffused  as 
in  this  dissection.  Again,  looking  to 
the  veins  of  the  abdomen  which  form 
the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta>,  they  were 
congested  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  in 
the  mesentery  more  especially,  the 
crowding  of  the  numerous  enlarged  and 
dark-coloured  trunks  w^as  such,  that  the 
membrane  seemed  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  u  thick  tissue  of  veins.  The 
intestines  also  partook  of  the  deep 
colour  produced  by  the  congested  state 
of  these  vessels. 

In  reflecting  on  this  case,  I  cannot 
but  connect  together,  as  cause  and  effect, 
the  change  which  has  been  described  in 
the  structm'eofthe  pericardium,  with  the 
congestion  of  the  liver  and  of  the  veins 
of  the  viscera.  It  appears  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ligid  state  of  the  walls 
of  the  pericardium,  this  sac  was  pre- 
vented from  undergoing  those  changes 
in  its  capacity  which  take  place  na- 
turally in  the  successive  acts  of  respira- 
tion :  accordingly,  that  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  during  the  act  of  inspiration,  on 
which  the  operation  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  suction,  which  has  been  shewn 
to  come  in  aid  of  the  common  forces 
circulating  the  blood  in  the  liver,  de- 
pends, could  not  be  produced  :  whence 
the  blood,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
this  auxiliary  force,  was  delayed  in  the 
gland,  and,  in  a  secondary  manner,  ob- 
structed the  flow  of  that  in  the  veins  of 
the  viscera. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this 
explanation,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  have  recourse  to  such  an  unusual 
cause  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out 
to  account  for  appearances  which  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  difliculty  of  breathing, 
from   which   the   patient  suflered    for 


some  time  previously  to  her  death,  was 
enough  to  explain  the  loaded  state  of 
the  blood-vessels  observed  in  the  liver  : 
for  every  pathologist  is  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
find  this  gland  congested  in  cases 
where  the  respiration  is  impeded.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  cases  where  the  blood  is  pre- 
ternaturally  accumulated  in  the  liver 
owing  to  difficult  respiration,  the  con- 
gestion is  general ;  and  it  is  exhibited 
most  strikingly  in  the  heart  and  lungs. 
Indeed,  the  commonly  received  expla- 
nation of  the  liver  being  congested  in 
such  cases  is,  that  the  blood  cannot 
make  its  way  freely  out  of  the  gland 
in  consequence  of  its  being  collected  in 
the  lungs  and  heart  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  fur- 
ther quantity  into  the  chest.  Now,  in 
the  present  case,  the  congestion  was 
certainly  not  general.  It  was  particu- 
larly observed,  that  neither  the  heart 
nor  the  lungs  were  in  that  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  heart  was  of 
moderate  size,  and  contained  only  the 
average  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  ; 
while  the  lungs,  more  particularly  the 
right,  were  rather  pale,  and  of  small 
specific  gravity,  than  otherwise.  In 
short,  the  partial  nature  of  the  conges- 
tion— its  being  confined  so  manifestly 
to  the  hepatic  circulation — was  the 
principal  circumstance  in  the  dissection 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
cause  was  of  a  specific  kind — such  as 
that  which  I  have  pointed  out — and  not 
a  general  one. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Alexander  Shaw. 

23,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Sept.  1842. 

CASES  OF 
ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS 

TREATED  BY  HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  TRiST  you  will  find  space  in  some  early 
number  of  your  valuable  periodical  for 
the  insertion  of  the  following  brief 
histoiy  of  three  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, in  which  hydriodate  of  po- 
tass was  found  decidedly  useful.  Per- 
haps this  medicine  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  other  persons  in  the  same  dis- 
ease—most likely  it  has  in  the  chronic 
form,  but  I   do  not  recollect  to  have 
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seen  any  account  of  its  exhibition  in 
these  cases  in  any  of  the  medical 
journals,  or  elsewhere.  Each  succeed- 
ing day  that  I  live,  I  see  more  and 
more  cause  for  disapprobation  of  what 
is  called  routine  practice,  more  espe- 
cially, indeed,  as  regards  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  and  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines,  by  which  procoedings  I  am 
convinced  a  great  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  con,«igncd  to  an  earlier 
grave  than  might  have  awaited  them, 
but  for  these  means  misapplied.  Wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  lancet  in  apoplectic  and  pa- 
ralytic seizures,  as  admirably  alluded 
to  in  a  late  publication  by  Dr.  Holland, 
in  the  chapter  on  those  subjects.  With 
me,  sir,  the  opinion  is  grounded  on 
nearyl  twenty  years'  experience,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  observation  will  apply 
even  more  closely  to  children  of  tender 
years  than  to  adults.  Helpless,  and  un- 
able to  express  clearly  their  own  feel- 
ings, wishes,  or  opinions,  should  they 
have  any,  thej-  are  the  easier  victims 
of  the  routine  I  have  alluded  to.  In 
no  disease  is  venesection  more  gene- 
rally misused  than  in  the  hydrocepha- 
lus of  children,  though  the  remedy, 
practised  with  decision,  is  of  the  high- 
est efficacy  in  the  onset  of  the  acute 
form.  The  disease,  however,  is  very 
often  of  mixed  character— very  often 
complicated  with  some  scrofulous  de- 
generation, as  is  admitted  by  Golis, 
Cheyne,  Forney,  and  others ;  and  these 
facts  should  smely  make  the  routine 
practitioners  somewhat  more  cautious 
in  the  practice  of  blood-letting  than 
they  usually  are.  Moreover,  bleed- 
ing in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  excessive  smearing  with 
mercurial  ointment,  together  with  the 
reckless  exhibition  of  calomel  to  the 
last  hour  of  life,  are  measures  of  very 
questionable  utility,  and  by  no  means, as 
some  author  says  of  digitalis,likely  even 
"  to  soften  the  pillow  of  death."  But 
without  further  prelude,  sir,  allow  me 
to  state  that  17  or  18  months  ago,  two 
cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  chil- 
dren about  a  year  old,  were  in  progress 
of  treatment,  by  my  partner,  Mr. 
Chinery.  He  had  had  recourse  to 
bleeding  with  moderation  —  so  with 
mercurials  and  other  remedies  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  and  powers  of 
the  little  patients,  and  the  whole  of  the 
treatment  had  been  conducted  on  ra- 
tional principles.  The  gums  had  been 
freely  scarified,  though  there  was  no 


evidence  that  the  cerebral  irritation 
was  immediately  connected  with  den- 
tition. One  of  the  children  had  rather 
a  large  head,  and  might  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  chronic  disease  on 
which  inflammatory  action  had  super- 
vened, and  the  child  was  certainly  of 
a  scrofulous  diathesis  ;  not  so  w  ilh  the 
other.  It  was  previously  healthy,  born 
of  healthy  parents,  had  gone  through 
the  usual  symptoms  described  by 
authors  as  appertaining  to  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, and  had  been  tieated  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  despite  of  all  measures 
was  apparently  in  a  dying  condition. 
The  mother,  though  fondly  attached  to 
her  child,  was  exceedingly  averse,  con- 
ceiving its  entire  inutility,  to  making 
any  further  trial  of  medicine  ;  and  1 
should  say  that  medicine  of  any 
kind  was  only  got  into  the  stomacli  by 
putting  it  far  back  on  the  tongue,  and 
depressing  the  organ  till  deglutition 
was  unavoidably  accomplished.  This 
child,  in  addition  to  strabismus,  la- 
boured respiration,  convulsions,  and 
other  symptoms,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  indicative  of  effusion,  had  for 
several  days  together  complete  opis- 
thotonos, the  body  being  stiffly  arched 
from  the  occiput  to  the  ossa  calcium. 
Both  children  were  occasionally  con- 
vulsed, comatose,  and  miserable  for 
days  together,  and  in  this  condition 
I  suggested  a  trial  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potass,  in  half  grain-doses,  every  two 
or  three  hours.  The  only  visible  ef- 
fect of  this,  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  improvement  of  both  children, 
was  considerable  diuresis,  and  in  one, 
much  saliva  dribbled  from  the  mouth. 
Both  recovered  perfectly  and  speedily, 
and  are  living  and  healthy  at  this  time. 
An  equally  well-marked  case  has 
occurred  to  me  more  recently.  On  the 
lOth  of  May  last,  1  visited  the  infant 
child  of  a  small  farmer,  on  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest.  The  child,  about 
14  months  old,  robust  and  previously 
healthy,  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pyrexia.  Considering  that  dentition 
might  be  the  source  of  irritation  I 
lanced  the  gums  freely,  and  Jis  the 
bowels  were  costive,  directed  a  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap.  The  next  day 
the  child  had  become  more  feverish, 
occasionally  screaming,  and  exhibiting 
annoyance  at  light.  The  tongue  and 
breath  were  foul  ;  the  pulse  quick  and 
varying  ;  the  countenance  fluslied  ;  and 
the  scalp  very  hot.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  and  a  cold  lotion  to 
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the  head,  and  in  the  evening,  the  respi- 
ration being  laboured,  and  the  more 
especially  as  crei)itation  was  observed 
over  the  right  lung,  four  leeches  were 
applied  below  the  clavicle,  a  nauseating 
mixture  was  prescribed,  and  the  calo- 
mel purge  repeated.  After  this  the 
breathing  was  somewhat  better,  but 
the  febrile  symptoms  continued.  On 
the  12th  and  13th,  the  child  remained 
in  very  much  the  same  state,  but 
nearly  insensible  to  objects  around  it. 
The  bowels  obstinately  costive  ;  the 
evacuations  that  were  sparingly  ob- 
tained from  them  by  different  medi- 
cines were  of  a  dark  colour.  A  blister 
w  as  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  calo- 
mel was  administered  every  four  or 
five  hours,  and  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
acetate  of  ammonia. 

On  the  14th,  extreme  stupor  seemed 
to  overwhelm  the  child  ;  the  pulse, 
which  throughout  had  been  very  quick, 
became  more  irregular  and  indistinct, 
and  a  clammy  sweat  overspread  the 
body. 

On  the  L^th,  the  pupils  were  dilated 
and  immoveable,  and  insensible  to 
light.  There  was  complete  paralysis 
of  the  right  side,  while  the  limbs  of 
the  left  were  in  constant  tremulous 
motion,  the  hand  being  frequently 
drawn  to  the  head  with  an  undulatory 
automatic  movement.  This  state  of 
things  continued  to  the  18th,  with  oc- 
casional convulsions  and  almost  entire 
insensibility.  Wine  had  been  admi- 
nistered without  benefit,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  that  1  did  not  pre- 
scribe the  hydriodate  of  potass  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  for  the  effects  of  that 
medicine,  in  the  two  cases  before  al- 
luded to,  had  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  my  mind  at  the  time. 
Without  much  expectation  of  doing 
good  in  this  case,  I  prescribed  the  me- 
dicine as  before,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  results ;  not  indeed  instantane- 
ous, but  as  an  observant  grandmother 
remarked,  it  appeared  to  improve  with 
each  dose  of  the  medicine  ;  the  only 
appreciable  effects  being  a  speedy  diu- 
resis and  dribbling  of  saliva. 

I  do  not  purpose  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  hydriodate  of  potass  in  tliese  cases. 
To  this  day,  sir,  pathologists  are  not 
agreed  about  the  disease  in  question. 
I  suppose  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  water  is  not  the  disease  ;  but  the 
character  of   the  inflammation,  even 


whether  it  be  in  all  cases  inflammation 
at  all,  or  venous  engorgement,  or  ra- 
mollisscment,  or  debility,  seems  to  be 
matter  of  difference.  The  symptoma- 
tology, too,  is  obscure.  The  best  autho- 
rities, Abercrombie,  and  others,  admit 
that  they  cannot  make  a  sure  diagnosis 
between  meningitis  and  inflammation 
of  the  cerebral'subsfance.  Again,  the 
so-called  signs  of  eff'usion,  though  enu- 
merated so  elaborately  by  Golis  and 
many  of  the  older  writers,  sometimes 
exists  without  any  effusion  at  all,  and 
therefore  are  in  no  way  diagnostic. 
In  short,  much  uncertainty  prevails. 
Whether  the  hydriodate  of  potass  was 
beneficial  in  these  cases  by  revulsion, 
as  an  evacuant,  or  by  aiding  the  absor- 
bents, (for  their  existence  within  the 
cranium  is  I  believe  allowed),  I  know 
not :  or  was  it  by  goading  into  action 
the  mercurj'  which  had  been  previously 
taken  ?  Some  have  fancied  such  a 
process,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
in  two  of  these  cases,  salivation  oc- 
curred. The '  utility  of  the  hydriodate 
in  various  diseases,  cutaneous,  rheu- 
matic, dropsical,  and  others,  is  well 
known  to  most  practical  men ;  but 
its  administration  in  these  hydro- 
cephalic instances  is,  I  believe,  new ; 
and  I  would  only  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  fact,  that  in 
a  state  in  which  the  most  characte- 
ristic symptoms  of  the  last  stage  of 
acute  hydrocephalus  were  present,  the 
aforesaid  effects  were  produced,  and 
death  was  apparently  frustrated.  The 
symptoms  disappeared.  In  each  case 
the  disease  gave  way  just  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  autumnal  forest  mist  is  dis- 
persed by  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
little  patients  most  unexpectedly  re- 
covered. If,  in  the  hands  of  other 
medical  practitioners,  in  cases  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  where  bleeding  and  the 
usual  remedies  have  been  judiciously 
had  recourse  to  in  the  early  stage,  una- 
vailingly,  similar  effects  to  those  here 
narrated  should  be  noticed  on  a  trial 
of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  disease,  I  feel  assured 
that  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette will  ever  offer  a  ready  channel 
of  communication  on  so  important  a 
subject. — I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fluder. 

Lymington,  Hants, 
Sept.  7,  1842. 
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HINTS  TO  PUPILS. 

There  is  a  well-known  adage  which 
asserts  that  the  by-standcr  sees  more 
of  the  game  than  the  players.  This  is 
an  exaggeration  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  sees  many  points  which  they  over- 
look. Now,  life  is  a  kind  of  game,  as 
Dr.  Franklin  observes,  and  the  rule  is 
applicable  to  its  struggles.  Hence,  no 
part  of  our  duty  has  ever  appeared  to 
us  more  useful  than  the  addressing  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  young  medical 
students  ;  embarked,  as  they  frequently 
are,  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  London 
life,  with  scarce  a  friend  to  aid  them  in 
its  navigation. 

The  firsterror  which  the  student  often 
commits  is  the  parent  of  a  hundred 
more.  We  mean  the  mistake  of  leading 
an  isolated  life  in  lodgings,  instead  of 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  a  family, 
if  it  be  at  all  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
It  is  60  obvious  to  every  man  of  pene- 
tration, that  a  solitary  existence  blunts 
the  feelings,  without  sharpening  the 
intellect,  and  offers  a  cloak  for  every 
irregularity  and  every  form  of  idleness, 
that  we  cannot  express  ourselves  too 
strongly  against  it. 

If,  indeed,  an  abode  can  be  selected 
for  the  student,  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  a  man  both  of  probity  and 
talent;  where  domestic  hai)piness  is  the 
I)ledge  of  sound  principles,  and  profes- 
sional success  of  professional  know- 
ledge ;  where  instruction  is  not  dry,  nor 
relaxation  coarse,  it  would  be  difhcult 
to  suppose  that  the  most  careless  father 
would  liesitate  to  confer  such  a  boon 
upon  his  son.  Hut  if  so  golden  an  op- 
portunity dues  not  present  itself,  lesser 


advantages  are  not  to  be  scorned. 
Without  shining  talent,  a  man  may  yet 
be  a  uscfid  guardian ;  and  even  the 
humblest  roof,  when  pillared  by  so- 
briety and  good  temper,  may  afford  a 
creditable  asylum.  In  short,  any  de- 
cent family  must  be  better  than  a  mere 
lodging-house.  The  great  modern 
painter  of  London  life,  in  its  less 
elegant  phases,  has  scarcely  exagge- 
rated either  the  habits  or  the  dialect 
prevalent  in  some  of  these  unfit  recep- 
tacles for  medical  pupils. 

The  next  point  is  to  select  a  good 
medical  school ;  and  here  an  impartial 
friend  would  be  of  infinite  advantage. 
He  would  warn  the  beginner  against 
all  schools  whose  sole  merit  is  the 
lowness  of  their  terms,  or  the  facility 
with  which  certificates  are  granted. 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  objection  to  a  school, 
that  the  most  practical  branches  of  our 
art  are  taught  there  by  men  of  no  great 
practical  reputation.  The  ambitious 
student  will  naturally  seek  the  best 
schools,  when  he  is  informed  how  fre- 
quently the  mantle  of  an  eminent 
teacher  has  fallen  upon  his  disciples  ; 
so  that  medical  fame  seems  to  have 
descended  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but 
by  the  elective  affinity  of  genius.  By 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, the  student,  during  his  first  win- 
ter session,  must  attend  a  hundred  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  and  a  hundred  on 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics ;  and 
since  "  the  number  of  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  and  of  anatomical 
demonstrations,  must  be  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  on  these 
subjects,"  there  will  be,  at  least,  140  of 
the  former,  and  100  of  the  latter.  This 
makes  440  lectures,  or  an  average  of 
about  three  a  day;  and  if  he  should 
happen  to  dissect,  and  attend  the 
surgical  practice  of  an  hospital,  dur- 
ing   the   same    period,    his  time   will 
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be  most  fully  occupied.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day 
spent  in  this  manner,  several  will  be 
•  ken  up  in  reading  over  his  notes  of 
ctures,  and  referring  to  his  text-books 
lor  further  information.  It  is  plain 
that  the  best  lectures  are  merely  a  sum- 
mary of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treat,  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  an 
important  part  of  the  lecturer's  office 
to  refer  his  auditors  to  the  best  mono- 
graphs and  systematic  treatises.  So 
diligent  a  course  of  study,  however,  is 
easier  on  paper  than  in  reality.  Too 
often  it  happens  that  the  student,  ac- 
customed to  little  save  the  easy  details 
of  practical  pharmacy,  sinks  under  the 
heavy  load,  or,  in  truth,  has  not  even 
energy  enough  to  attempt  to  sustain  it. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  arrange  a 
plan  for  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of 
so  many  studies  without  clashing ; 
but  a  Gordian  knot,  hard  to  untie, 
is  often  easy  to  cut,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  applied  to  lectures 
and  hospital  attendance.  Now,  one  of 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  residence  of  the  student  in  a  quiet 
professional  family  is,  that  this  whole- 
sale avoidance  of  every  object  for  which 
he  came  to  town  can  hardly  take  place. 
The  head  of  the  family,  wlio  will  not 
consider  himself  as  the  mere  keeper  of 
a  boarding-house,  but  as  the  guardian 
and  teacher  of  the  students  confided  to 
his  care,  can  easily  ascertain  whether 
their  attendance  on  lectures  is  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  merely  nominal 
one,  or  whether  their  diligence  is  as 
great  as  their  strength  and  capacity 
will  allow.  Such  a  man  will  lighten 
their  toils  by  those  hints  which  are 
better  imparted  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion than  in  formal  discourses — thus 
contributing  to  bring  their  studies 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  He 
will  warn  thtm  that,  for  the  present, 
their  attention  must  be  directed  solely 
to  professional  pursuits;  and  that  mere 


science  or  literature,  however  attrac- 
tive, must  be  placed  in  the  back- 
ground : — 

All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 

Even  chemistry,  therefore,  must  be 
restrained  within  certain  limits,  parti- 
cularly by  those  students  who  are  con- 
fined to  the  minimum  of  time  indicated 
by  the  "Worshipful  Society.  Those 
who  can  extend  their  studies  over  a 
longer  period  than  three  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions,  will  find  it  highly 
profitable  to  do  so.  The  Apothecaries' 
Regulations  ordain  that  this  may  be 
done,  "  provided  the  lectures  and  me- 
dical practice  are  attended  in  the  pre- 
scribed order,  and  in  the  required  ses- 
sions." In  the  prescribed  order  they 
may  certainly  be  attended  ;  but  if 
spread  over  a  longer  period,  how  can 
they  all  be  attended  in  the  required 
sessions  ?  The  Regulations  contain 
another  apparent  contradiction.  It  is 
stated,  at  one  place,  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  student  is  required  at  an 
hospital  for  eighteen  months ;  but,  at 
another,  the  choice  is  given  him  to  attend 
twelve  months  at  an  hospital,  and  six  at 
a  dispensan,'.  Tliose  who  are  cramped 
for  time  should  attend  for  the  short  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  months  at  an  hospital ; 
while  those  who  are  not  so  limited,  and 
who  desire  to  learn  the  practice  of 
physic  in  all  its  varieties,  should  attend 
a  dispensary  likewise,  where  they  will 
find  that  the  general  run  of  cases,  and 
the  relations  of  the  patients,  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  ordinary  private 
l)ractice. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  lately  been 
thrown  open  to  pupils,  with  the  re- 
striction, that  no  one  shall  be  admitted 
who  has  not  studied  his  profession  for 
four  years,  or  attended  the  medical 
practice  of  an  hospital  for  eighteen 
months.  In  most  cases,  we  should 
think  the  best  time  for  making  use  of 
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this  privilege  would  be  after  the  pupil 
has  passed  the  Hall  and  College,  and 
is  seeking  the  means  of  completing  his 
professional  education,  itc  will  find  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  varied  forms  of 
insanity  of  the  highest  utility  in  his 
medical  career.  Most  practitioners 
have  hitherto  had  few  or  no  opportunities 
of  acquiring  this,  and  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge offered  to  the  next  generation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  improvement 
will  not  stop  here,  but  that  the  Fever, 
the  Small-pox,  and  Lying-in  Hospitals, 
those  comparatively  sealed  deposits  of 
inestimable  information,  may  likewise 
hear  the  "  Open,  Sesame  !"  of  reform. 

One  word  more.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  each  and  every  student  to 
try  his  chance  for  the  prizes  so  liberally 
offered  at  almost  all  medical  schools  ; 
yet,  as  the  vanquished  must  be  far  more 
numerous  than  the  victors,  we  would 
still  more  strongly  urge  the  less  suc- 
cessful not  to  despair.  Another  time 
they  may  be  more  fortunate  ;  or,  should 
this  not  be  the  case,  let  them  be  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  that  unremitting 
diligence  is  certain  to  carry  off  some 
prizes  in  life.  Though  the  gold  and 
silver  medal  be  borne  away  by  more 
brilliant  competitors,  industry  never 
fails  of  its  reward.  Let  them  not  spurn 
what  it  bestows  : — 

Non  jwssis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus, 
Non  tamen  idcirco  rontemnas  lippus  inuni;i  ; 
Nee  quia  despereR  invicti  meinlirii  Glyconis, 
Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cliirngrii. 

HoR.  Ei'.  Lib.  i.  1.  28. 

We  do  not  think  it  right  to  speak  of 
individual  schools  ;  but  for  them  refer 
to  the  advertisements  on  our  wrapper; 
and  we  shall  next  week  take  leave  of 
the  subject  by  some  general  observa- 
tions on  medical  education. 


INSPECTORSHIP  OF  ANATOMY. 

Dr.  Somf.rvillk   ha.s  ceased  to   hold 
the  appointment  of  lnsi)ector  of  Ana- 


tomy, and  is  to  be  replaced  by  Mr. 
Bacot  and  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock. 

We  understand  that  considerable  al- 
terations are  to  be  made  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  mere  procuring  of  bodies, 
and  their  removal,  are  to  be  entrusted 
to  subordmate  officers,  while  the  in- 
spectors are  to  see  that  proper  objects 
are  procured — that  the  business  of  dis- 
section is  conducted  with  propriety — 
and  that  the  remains  are  interred. 

OUR  VOLUMES  FOR  1842-3. 
The  arrangements  which  we  have  made 
for  the  ensuing  volumes  are  such  as,  we 
tliink,  will  be  creditable  to  the  journal 
and  satisfactory  to  our  readers. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give 
the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mid- 
wifery and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  ;  and,  in 
a  few  weeks,  commence  a  selection 
from  the  Physiological  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Knox,  of  Edinburgh,  which,  but  for 
unavoidable  circumstances,  should  have 
appeared  last  year.  It  is  also  intended 
to  give  a  short  series  of  six  or  eight 
lectures  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Urine, 
by  Dr.  Ciolding  Bird,  and  clinical  ob- 
servations from  various  quarters,  be- 
ginning with  those  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  of 
Glasgow. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  FRAMPTON. 

We  Lave  to  announce  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Frampton,  who  died  at  his  house  at  Hack- 
ney, on  Wednesday,  Sept.  21,  1842,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Alger- 
non Frain]iton,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
Tokenhani,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1706.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Marlborough,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  178.'?.  Ilis  success  at 
the  University  was  most  brilliant.  He  took 
the  degree  of  liuchelor  of  Arts  in  1787,  and 
obtained  the  second   place    in   the  Tripos : 
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liis  ffllow  collegian  anil  friend,  the  late  Sir 
.lo-i'ph  Littledale,  being  the  senior  wrangler 
I  the  year.  He  afterwards  became  a  lec- 
turer at,  and  subsequently  fellow  of,  his 
('i)llege  ;  and  in  due  time  tilled  the  office  of 
Muderator  in  the  University. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, he  spent  two  years  at  the  University 
(if  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  studied  in 
London,  first  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  after- 
\\:irds  at  the  London,  Hospitals.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1797,  and  became 
Ft  llow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  of 
which  body  he  filled  the  office  of  Censor, 
and  for  many  years  before  his  death  was  one 
of  the  Elects. 

In  the  year  1800  he  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Fox  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
lyondon  Hospital,  which  office  he  held  for 
forty  years,  paying  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  its  duties ;  until  about,  two  years 
since,  when  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
resign. 

He  rapidly  obtained  an  extensive  private 
practice  in  and  around  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  metropolis  ;  and  at  one  time  enjoyed  an 
eminence  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  one  of  the  originjd 
members  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society, 
but  the  engagements  of  a  very  active  life 
prevented  his  becoming  a  contributor  to  its 
Transactions  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  find  leisure  to  make  known, 
through  any  other  channel,  the  results  of 
his  ample  experience. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  he  had 
been  much  afflicted  by  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  and  for  the  last  two  had  laboured 
under  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  which, 
for  a  time,  occasioned  retention  of  urine, 
and  confined  him  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  againrose  ;  for  though  much  relieved 
in  this  last  complaint,  his  other  infirmities 
had  brought  him  to  a  very  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  retained  his  mental  faculties  and 
senses  unimpaired  to  the  last.  A  failure  of 
appetite  caused  a  rapid  decline  of  strength, 
and  gradually  sinking,  he  closed  a  long  life 
of  activity  and  usefulness  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1812,  expiring  almost  without  a 
struggle. 

Dr.  Frampton  was  an  excellent  practical 


physician,  and  as  such  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  mild 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  kind  and 
benevolent  in  disposition.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  family,  and  highly  valued  by  his 
friends,  by  whom  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
ILIAC  ARTERY- 
LIGATURE  OK  THE   VESSEL   CLOSE  TO  THE 
BIFURCATION    OF    THE  COMMON    ILIAC 
ARTERY. 

By  Mr.  Bellixgham. 


Matthew  Daly,  aged  thirty-two,  a  slen- 
der and  healthy  man  (^in  other  respects)  was 
admitted  into  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  August 
18,  1842,  under  my  care,  labouring  under 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery  on  the 
right  side.  He  has  never  suffered  from  any 
illness  of  consequence  ;  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking,  but  has  given  it  up  for  the  last 
two  years.  He  is  a  brush-maker  by  trade, 
and  his  occupation  consists  in  constantly 
turning  a  lathe  with  the  right  foot.  He 
continued  to  work  until  three  or  four  days 
previous  to  his  admission,  under  the  im- 
pression "that  the  disease  would  wear  away." 

The  aneurism  is  of  about  three  months' 
duration.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by 
the  swelling,  which  at  that  time  (he  says) 
pulsated  strongly.  It  was,  however,  quite 
unattended  by  pain,  and  it  has  increased 
slowly  in  size.  Recently,  he  has  begun  to 
sutler  pain  of  a  dull,  aching  kind  in  the 
part,  which  obliged  him  to  give  up  work, 
and  to  seek  admission  into  hospital.  He 
has  never  received  any  injury  in  the  part,  or 
ever  strained  himself  that  he  recollects. 

The  smeurismal  tumor  is  about  the  size 
of  a  moderately-sized  orange,  but  more  oval 
in  shape,  seated  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  extending  about  half  an  inch  below  it. 
A  very  strong  impulse  is  communicated  to 
the  hand  placed  on  it,  but  no  fremissement. 
Immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  fremissement,  and 
on  applying  the  stethoscope  a  loud  single 
bruit  is  heard.  There  is  no  swelling  or 
oedema  of  the  foot ;  the  circulation  is  per- 
fectly regular  and  tranquil,  and  the  heart's 
action  natural. 

In  consultation  with  Sir  Philip  Crampton 
and  Mr.  Cusack,  it  was  determined  to 
place  a  ligature  upon  the  common  iliac 
artery  on  the  right  side  ;  as  it  was  supposed 
there  would  not  be  found  sufficient  room 
between  the  aneurism  and  the  division  of 
the  common  iliac,  the  external  iliac  bemg 
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probably    diseased    above   the    aneurismal 
tumor. 

A  purgative  draught  was  given  on  the 
night  before  the  operation,  and  a  cathartic 
enema  administered  the  following  morning, 
by  which  the  bowels  were  well  cleared  out ; 
an  hour  before  the  operation  the  patient 
took  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 

The  patient  being,  placed  on  his  back, 
slightly  inclined  to  the  sound  side,  having 
the  thorax  elevated,  and  the  thigh  bent  up 
the  pelvis,  I  commenced  the  operation 
(assisted  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  INIr. 
Cusack,  and  Professor  Porter)  by  a  semi- 
circular incision,  beginning  on  a  line  with  the 
last  rib,  and  terminating  nearly  opposite  the 
anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ileum,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  internal 
to  this  process.  Its  length  was  about  five 
inches,  and  the  concavity  towards  the  um- 
bilicus ;  by  this  the  integuments  and  super- 
ficial fascia  were  divided  ;  the  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  were  then  incised  in 
the  same  direction,  and  next  those  of  the 
internal  oblique  ;  by  which  the  transvcrsalis 
muscle  was  exposed.  A  cautious  incision 
was  made  through  the  fibres  of  this  muscle 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  and  a  di- 
rector endeavoured  to  be  introduced  under 
them.  This  muscle,  however,  was  found  to 
be  considerably  hyi)ertrophied,  being  double 
or  treble  its  natural  thickness.  On  arriving 
at  the  transvcrsalis  fascia,  it  also  was  found 
to  be  increased  considerably  in  thickness, 
and  presented  almost  a  tendinous  character. 
A  portion  of  it  was  raised  with  a  forceps, 
and  cautiously  incised  ;  a  director  was  then 
introduced,  and  an  incision  made  sufficient 
to  admit  the  finger,  upon  which  this  fascia 
was  divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  No  artery 
was  divided  in  this  part  of  the  operation  re- 
quiring a  ligature  ;  the  bleeding  appeared  to 
be  altogether  venous. 

The  peritoneum  was  now  very  cautiously 
raised  from  the  subjacent  iliac  muscle  by  in- 
sinuating the  fingers  behind  it,  and  this  j)ro- 
ceeding  appeared  to  give  much  more  pain 
than  was  expected.  As  the  peritonreum 
was  detached,  Mr.  Porter,  with  his  hand  in 
the  wound,  drew  this  membrane  and  the  in- 
testines towards  the  opposite  side ;  the 
separation  of  the  peritoneum  was  continued 
until  my  finger  reached  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  and  the 
cxjiected  difficulty  from  the  jirotrusion  of 
the  intestines  was  much  less  than  had  been 
antici))ated.  After  a  short  time  1  succeeded 
in  getting  a  view  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  healthy,  its  sheath 
was  opened  to  a  small  extent  by  means  of 
the  blunt  extremity  of  a  director  ;  and  Mr. 
Trant's  aneurism  needle  was  then  passed 
under  the  artery,  from  without  inwards, 
without  much   didicidtv  ;  and   here  the  ad- 


vantage of  his  instrument  was  fnlly  proved, 
for  as  soon  as  the  eye  of  the  needle  appeared 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  the  liga- 
ture was  drawn  up  by  it,  which,  owing  to 
the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  distance  of 
the  artery  from  the  surface,  must  have  been 
attended  with  delay  and  difficulty,  if  the 
common  aneurism  needle  had  been  employed. 
A  single  silk  ligature  was  used,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  tightened  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  ceased.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
were  then  brought  together  by  the  inter- 
rupted suture  and  adhesive  plaster ;  the  pa- 
tient was  placed  in  bed,  and  took  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum.  The  operation  was  com- 
pleted in  less  than  thirty-five  minutes. 

Eight  o'clock  P.M.,  reaction  has  com- 
pletely set  in ;  both  lower  extremities  feel 
warmer  than  natural ;  he  has  a  little  thirst. 
Pulse  eighty,  and  has  had  some  sleep  since 
the  operation. 

August  27th. — Slept  well  last  night ;  no 
pain  any  where  except  in  the  wound  ;  no 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen ; 
nosickness  of  stomach  :  some  thirst ;  wishes 
for  something  to  eat ;  pulse  seventy-two ; 
temperature  of  the  ham,  on  right  side  eighty, 
on  left  ninety. 

28th. — Did  not  rest  quite  so  well  last 
night ;  was  annoyed  by  distension  of  the  ab.« 
domen  from  flatulence,  which  occasionally 
gave  him  pain  ;  pulse  seventy-six  ;  no  thirst, 
nor  pain  on  pressure  over  any  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  aneurismal  tumor  appears  to 
be  somewhat  diminished  in  size. 

29th. — Pulse  seventy-two  ;  .slept  com- 
fortably last  night ;  feels  hungry,  and  wishes 
for  some  solid  food  ;  temperature  of  both 
limbs  similar.  The  wound  was  dressed  to- 
day ;  the  lower  portion  has  united  by  the 
first  intention  ;  water  dressings  and  adhesive 
plaster  applied  ;  sutures  not  disturbed.  As 
the  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since  the 
operation,  a  little  castor  oil  was  directed  to 
be  administered  immediately,  and  repeated 
at  intervals,  until  it  operated. 

30th. — Bovvels  moved  freely  ;  feels  more 
comfortable  since  ;  no  tension  or  uneasiness 
in  the  abdomen  ;  the  aneurismal  tumor  ap- 
pears to  be  more  solid. 

.'Ust. — Wound  sn]ipurating  freely  ;  no 
thirst ;  appetite  good  ;  temperature  of  both 
limbs  equal  ;  pulse  eighty.  Ordered  some 
weak  chicken  broth. 

September  2nd. — He  complained  last 
night  of  pain  over  the  middle  sternal  region, 
increased  on  insj)iration.  A  mustard  cata- 
plasm was  ai)plied,  and  this  morning  tlic 
j)ain  is  much  relieved ;  his  pulse  was 
slightly  increased  in  freciuency,  about  eighty- 
eight  ;  in  every  other  respect  his  condition 
is  satisfactory. 

.'ith. — The  wound  was  dressed  with  charpie 
to-day  ;  the  discharge  is  abundant,  and  of  a 
good     quality  ;      healtiiy     granulations    arc 
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springing  up  from  the  bottom  ;  the  upper 
ami  lower  portion  of  the  incision  liave  united 
by  the  first  intention  ;  pulse  regular  ;  no 
thirst ;  appetite  good  ;  has  eaten  chickcu  for 
liis  dinner  the  last  two  days. 

Hth. — The  wound  has  contracted  con- 
siderably, and  the  discharge  is  diminishing  ; 
he  sleeps  well,  and  says  he  has  not  felt 
so  well  since  the  operation  ;  no  pulsation 
can  be  felt  in  the  femoral  or  anterior  tibial 
artery  ;  he  eats  mutton  chop  for  dinner  with 
appetite. 

13th — 19th  day. — The  aneurismal  tumor 
within  the  last  day  or  two  has  become  pain- 
ful when  pressed  about  the  centre,  and  its 
contents  at  this  point  are  evidently  more  fluid 
than  before  ;  he  also  sufl'ers  from  a  feeling  of 
distension  in  the  part ;  otherwise  he  is  in 
very  good  health,  eats  his  breakfast  and 
dinner  with  appetite,  and  has  l)een  allowed 
porter  for  some  days.  The  ligature  is  not 
yet  loose,  and  it  gives  him  pain  when  it  is 
gently  pulled. 

loth — 21st  day. — To-day  the  dressings 
wltc  found  to  be  deeply  coloured  with  blood, 
and,  on  examination,  a  small  orifice  was  de- 
tected at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound, 
through  which  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood 
could  be  squeezed.  The  aneurismal  tumor 
is  smaller  and  less  tense,  a  portion  of  its 
contents  having  been  evacuated  in  this  w-ay. 

16th — 22nd  day. — The  discharge  of  pus 
and  blood  continues,  but  in  diuiinished 
quantity,  and  the  aneurismal  tumor  is  much 
smaller.  The  ligature  was  gently  pulled 
to-day,  when  it  yielded  a  little.  This  pro- 
ceeding, however,  caused,  apparently,  very 
great  pain,  which  was  referred  to  the  hip. 

17th. — A  feeble  pulsation  detected  to-day 
in  the  femoral  artery  high  up  in  the  hip  ; 
none  in  the  anterior  tibial. 

18th — 21th  day. — The  ligature  came 
away  this  morning  without  any  pain,  and 
was  not  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  The  wound  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished in  size,  having  filled  up  by  granulation 
nearly  to  level  with  the  skin,  except  at  the 
point  where  the  ligature  presented.  His 
health  is  very  good  ;  he  eats  heartily,  and 
sleeps  well ;  the  aneurismal  swelling  is  di- 
minished in  size  ;  but  the  integuments  at 
one  peint  covering  it,  are  discoloured  and 
thinned,  and  its  contents  at  this  part  are 
very  fluid. 

FREDERIC'S  HOSPITAL  AT  COPEN- 
HAGEN. 

PROF.  BAUG's  method  OFTREATING  FEVER. 

The  remedies  which  Professor  Bang  uses 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.   Pure  fresh  air. — He  takes  care  that  a 


continuous  stream  of  fresh  air  shall  surround 
the  patients  in  their  wards.  Hence  the 
windows  are  kept  open  immediately  over  the 
bed  in  which  the  patient  lies  on  a  mattress ; 
at  any  rate  as  long  as  the  violence  of  the 
fever  requires  this  cooling  method. 

2.  Cold  ualer. — The  heads  of  all  the 
patients  are  covered  with  linen  steeped  in 
cold  water  ;  they  are  allowed  to  drink  as 
much  cold  water  as  they  like  ;  and  when 
stupor,  fierce  delirium,  and  other  signs  of 
congestion  towards  the  head,  predominate, 
the  head  is  held  over  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  several  pitchers  of  cold  water  are  poured 
over  it.  If  the  skin  is  very  hot,  affusion  is 
sometimes  employed  over  the  whole  body, 
but  more  usually  it  is  merely  washed  with 
the  cold  water.  If  a  dry  skin  is  accompanied 
by  nervous  symptoms,  tepid  baths  are  pre- 
scribed, together  with  cold  fomentations  or 
affusions. 

3.  RefrUjoratiny  and  mucous  beverages 
alone  are  permitted. 

4.  Emetics  are  given,  when  vertigo  and  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  occur  together,  and 
when  they  are  not  contra-indicated  by  real 
weakness,  great  stupor,  or  any  local  Inflamma- 
tion, particularly  of  the  abdominalorgans;  but 
if  these  symptoms  are  present  in  a  slight 
degree  only,  or  have  been  mitigated  by 
bleeding,  the  Professor  finds  emetics  advan- 
tageous, and  the  more  so,  the  sooner  they 
are  given. 

5.  Venesection  is  rarely  employed,  and 
only  when  imjjortant  inflammatory  conges- 
tions towards  the  nobler  organs  are  present ; 
in  general,  leeches  only  are  used,  or,  when 
they  are  not  to  be  had,  cupping.  If  the 
cold  affusions  do  not  fulfil  their  object,  or 
when  general  plethora  threatens  congestion 
towards  some  other  organ,  then,  even  if  the 
head  has  become  tolerably  clear,  six  or  eight 
leeches  are  applied  twice  or  thrice  to  the 
temples  ;  and  if  there  are  fixed  pains,  or  a 
constant  disturbance  of  function  in  any 
thoracic  or  abdominal  organ,  from  ten  to 
twenty  leeches  are  applied  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, 

6.  Sinapisms  are  always  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  and  blisters  are  often 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  chest, 
the  abdomen,  &c. 

7.  Laxatives  are  frequently  prescribed. 
When  the  emetic  has  not  purged  at  all,  or 
but  little,  they  are  given  on  the  following 
day,  and  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances. Those  usually  selected  are  Epsom 
salts,  or  rhubarb  with  sal  ammoniac,  or 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  or 
castor  oil,  or  clysters. 

8.  Mineral  acids  are  used  in  refrigerant 
drinks,  to  subdue  either  noxious  secretions 
or  septic  (putrid)  symptoms. 

Of  the  remaining  digestive  remedies,  nitre 
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and  cream  of  tartar  are  prescribed,  the  latter 
either  alone,  or  together  with  the  former  ; 
more  rarely  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash  is  given  to  check  vomiting. 

Cinchona,  camphor,  valerian,  musk,  ether, 
&c.  are  rarely  recjuired  ;  they  are  indicated 
by  septic  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  then 
musk  is  the  best  remedy. 

As  to  single  symptoms,  they  are,  of  course, 
treated  in  various  ways ;  against  the  majo- 
rity, leeches  and  blisters  arc  employed  with 
advantage.  Dangerous  diarrhoeas  are  treated 
at  the  commencement  with  ten  grains  of 
calomel  or  with  castor  oil,  first  in  larger, 
then  in  smaller  do.-;es,  to  assist  the  evacua- 
tion of  injurious  matter  ;  afterwards  with 
clysters  of  infusion  of  chamomile  ;  and  if 
the  diarrhoea  continues,  and  is  accompanied 
by  pain,  it  is  treated  with  leeches.  Blisters 
and  tartar  emetic  ointment  are  often  indi- 
cated. Of  late,  especially  when  the  fever 
has  been  a  real  abdominal  typhus,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  given  acetate  of  lead,  combined 
with  vegetable  carbon,  with  good  effect ;  the 
dose  being  half  a  grain  of  the  former  with 
five  of  the  latter,  and  ten  grains  of  starch, 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  He  has  found 
the  regular  astringents  more  useful  in  the 
form  of  clysters,  (e.  g.  two  or  three  grains 
of  opium)  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 
The  mucillage  of  gum  arable  with  a  few 
grains  of  sal  ammoniac  seems  the  least  in- 
jurious remedy.  Convalescence  is  best  left 
to  nature.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are 
so  favourable,  that  out  of  6140  patients 
whom  Professor  Baug  treated  from  182G 
to  1835,  (among  whom  were  nearly  1440 
cases  of  typhus)  only  340  died,  including 
those  who  were  moribund  when  brought 
into  the  hospital. — Zeitschrift  fur  die  ge- 
sammte  Medicin. 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  17,  1842. 

.Small   Pox 8 

Measles    20 

Scarlatina   35 

Ilnoping  Cou-^h    15 

Oonp 7 

Thrush     g 

Diarrlicea    40 

Dysentery  5 

Cliolera    5 

Influenza i 

Tvprnis     32 

Erysipelas 3 

Syi)liilis   0 

Hydrophobia o 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  134 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    ' 216 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  23 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    89 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  vtc 8 

Childbed 2 

Ovarian   Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 2 

Rheumatism 3 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 125 

Old  \!xe  or  Natural  I  )ecay 48 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      27 

Causes  not  specified  3 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 864 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  ."i  1°  37'  32"A^ 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


•September.     Th  ermom  eter. 


Wednesday  21 
Thursday  .  22 
Friday  ...  23 
Saturday  .  24 
Sunday  .  .  25 
Monday  .  .  26 
Tuesday     .  27 


I  from  37  to  58 
33  56 
41 
48 
49 
49 
48 


55 
56 
59 
59 
53 


Barometer. 

2945  Stat. 
29-44  to  29-45 

29-46  29-40 

29-34  29-39 

29-51  29-63 

29-76  29-87 

29-84  29-89 


Wind,  S.F,.  and  S.W.  on  the  21st ;  N.W.  and 
N.  on  the  22d  ;  S.W.  on  the  2,3d  :  since  N.  and 
N.K. 

The  21st  rlear,  since  generally  cloudy  and 
showery,  at  times  heavy  rain. 

lUiin  fallen,  1  inch  and  -085  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1842. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Introductory  Lecture,  Oct.  3,  1842. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  many  diseases 
peculiar  to  women  ;  they  are  all  exposed  to 
great  suffering  and  danger  during  pregnancy 
and  child-bearing,  and  many  die  from  the 
acute  disorders  which  follow  delivery.  Not 
only  are  the  functions  of  the  uterine  system 
before  conception  often  disturbed,  but  all 
the  different  i)arts  of  this  system  undergo 
morbid  alterations  of  structure,  which  are 
frecjuently  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  excite, 
in  their  progress  to  a  fatal  termination,  the 
most  acute  and  protracted  pain. 

During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy, 
women  are  exposed  to  numerous  accidents 
and  diseases  which  endanger  life  ;  but  it  is  in 
labour  that  they  incur  the  greatest  hazard, 
and  endure  the  most  intense  suflering.  The 
contents  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  expelled  by 
a  process  which  displays,  in  every  stage,  the 
most  .skilful  contrivance,  and  in  a  great  jiro- 
portion  of  cases  it  is  com))leted  with  safety 
both  to  the  mother  and  child  by  the  unas- 
sisted powers  of  nature.  As  soon  as  labour 
has  commenced,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
begins  to  open,  that  the  child  may  pass 
through  it,  and  the  upper  part  contracts  at 
intervals,  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  force,  till  the  whole  ovum  has  escajied, 
and  the  great  arteries  and  veins  ex])OSf(i  by 
the  separation  of  the  placenta  are  efiectually 
closed. 

But  this,  like  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
animal  body,  is  liable  from  various  causes  to 
great  and  sudden  disturbance,  or  complete 
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interruption.  The  uterus  may  not  possess 
the  requisite  power  to  expel  the  child  ;  or, 
havmg  done  so,  and  the  placenta  also,  its 
nervous  energy  may  be  insufficient  to  secure 
the  permanent  contraction  of  its  walls,  and 
blood  may  flow  into  the  cavity  till  it  is  dis- 
tended, and  death  take  place  before  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger  has  been  roused.  Or 
the  head  of  the  child  may  be  so  large,  or  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother  so  small  or  distorted, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  delivery  to  take 
place,  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  long-continued  pressure  they 
sustain  ;  or  lacerated,  and  the  child  forced 
through  the  rent  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  otiier  cases  labour  is  rendered  difficult 
and  dangerous  by  the  unfavourable  position 
of  the  child  within  the  uterus.  Instead  of 
the  head  presenting,  or  coming  foremost,  an 
arm  descends,  and  the  body  of  the  child  is 
placed  across  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  longer 
and  more  forcibly  the  uterus  contracts  upon 
it,  the  more  firmly  are  the  shoulder  and 
thorax  impacted  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  more 
difficult  does  the  operation  of  turning  be- 
come. 

The  placenta,  which  usually  adheres  to  the 
up])er  jiart  of  the  uterus,  i«  sometimes  at- 
tached to  the  cervix  or  lo.ver  j)iirt,  and  then 
a  dangerous  flooding  ensues,  which  nature 
has  no  power  to  arrest.  The  means  she 
usually  employs  for  the  suppression  of  ute- 
rine haemorrhage,  if  exerted  in  this  case, 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil ;  and  if  artifi- 
cial delivery  were  not  performed,  death 
would  inevitably  follow.  The  same  is  the 
consequence  when  the  placenta  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  upper  jiart  of  the  uterus, 
and  where  haemorrhage  follows  the  birth  of 
the  child  ;  and  not  less  destructive  are  the 
cfi'ects  produced  by  the  retention  of  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  after-birth  within 
the  uterus. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  difficult 
and  complicated  labour,  in  which  the  un- 
aided powers  of  nature  are  insufficient  for  the 
completion  of  delivery,  and  where  the  most 
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prompt  and  energetic  and  well-directed 
treatment  is  required  to  avert  the  danger. 
Even  after  the  most  easy  and  natural  labours, 
when  none  of  these  accidents  have  occurred, 
and  when  all  danger  is  apparently  at  an  end, 
how  often  does  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
unexpectedly  supervene,  and  run  its  course 
with  a  rapidity  and  violence  equal  to  that  of 
plague  and  cholera. 

That  such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon, 
the  Reports  of  public  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent countries  afford  too  abundant  proof. 
219,333  women  were  delivered  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  from  the  year  1821  to 

1825,  of  whom  there  died  1248,  or  one  in 
175.  At  Hamburg,  5'57  women  die  in 
1000  who  have  been  pregnant  or  delivered. 
Of  448,356  females  who  died  in  the  Prus- 
sian States  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  45, — 70"215,  or 
nearly  one-sixth,  died  either  immediately  in 
the  act  of  delivery,  or  in  childbed ;  and  of 
108  of  the  infants  born,  1  in  108  cost  the 
mother  her  life.  In  the  mortality  table  for 
the  city  of  New  York  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years,  viz.  from  1805  to  1836,  both  in- 
clusive, it  is  stated  that  the  births  during 
this  period  ranged  from  2  to  300,000  ;  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  child- 
bed were  only  1038.  In  the  Dublin  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  from  8th  day  of  December, 
1757,  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1832, 
there  were  132,979  women  delivered,  of 
whom  1488  died.  Of  16,654  women  de- 
livered in  the  same  institution  during  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years,  commencing  November 

1826,  there  were  1956  difficult  cases,  and  of 
these  164  proved  fatal.  There  were  409 
preternatural  presentations,  24  cases  of  ute- 
rine hsemorrhage  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  64  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
child  and  placenta;  66  of  retention  of  the 
placenta  ;  30  of  puerperal  couvulsions  ;  240 
of  twins,  and  4  of  triplets  ;  97  of  prolapsus 
of  the  funis  ;  and  88  of  puerperal  fever,  56 
of  which  were  fatal.  In  the  British  Lying- 
in  Hos[)ital,  Brownlow  Street,  33,627  wo- 
men were  delivered  between  the  year  1749 
and  1824,  of  whom  433  died.  In  the  first 
ten  years  1  in  42  ;  in  the  second  ten  years 
1  in  50 ;  in  the  third  ten  years  1  in  53  ;  in 
the  fourth  ten  years  1  in  60  ;  in  the  fifth  ten 
years  1  in  288  ;  in  the  sixth  ten  years  1  in 
231  ;  in  the  seventh  ten  years  1  woman  in 
274.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  pub- 
lic institutions  and  in  private  practice,  I 
have  seen  55  ca.ses  of  difficult  and  )irotracted 
labour,  in  which  recourse  w.is  had  to  the 
forceps  :  above  100  in  which  delivery  was 
cfTected  l)y  tlie  operation  of  craniotomy,  dis- 
tortion of  Uic  pelvis  being  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  difficulty  :  35  in  which  prema- 
ture labour  was  induced  :  62  cases  of  arm 
presentation  :  30  ^  which  the  placenta  was 
adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  38 
in  which  it  was  detached  from   the  fundus. 


and  produced  dangerous  haemon-hage  :  7  fa- 
tal cases  of  retention  of  the  placenta,  and 
19  in  which  great  difficulty  and  danger  were 
produced  by  portions  of  the  jilacenta,  or  the 
entire  mass,  being  left  within  the  uterus 
beyond  the  usual  period:  46  labours  com- 
plicated with  puerperal  convulsions,  and 
upwards  of  250  of  puerperal  fever,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  uterine  organs  in  the 
puerperal  state.  Written  histories  having 
been  i)reserved  of  these  cases,  they  have  nov? 
been  collected  and  arranged  for  publication, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  to  illus- 
ti'ate,  confirm,  or  correct,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  systematic  writers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  difficult  labours,  and  supply  that 
course  of  clinical  instruction  in  midwifery, 
the  want  of  which  has  been  so  often  expe- 
rienced by  practitioners  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career. 

Wher.  women  are  attacked  with  puerperal 
convulsions,  or  flooding,  or  when  any  of  the 
accidents  occur  during  labour  which  have 
now  been  mentioned,  they  are  wholly  unable 
to  make  any  effort  to  save  themselves,  and 
are  placed  in  the  same  unconscious  and  help- 
less condition  as  those  who  have  apoplexy, 
or  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  who  are 
suffering  from  a  violent  external  injury,  or 
extensive  wound,  with  great  loss  of  blood. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  women  left 
to  die  in  such  circumstances  witliout  help; 
and  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  ages, 
means,  however  rude  and  imperfect,  have 
always  been  employed  during  the  sufferings 
and  dangers  of  child-bearing. 

At  first,  females  were  solely  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  descendants  of  Abraham, 
while  a  wandering  tribe,  had  midwives,  and 
the  Israelites  continued  to  emjiluy  them 
while  they  remained  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is 
probable  all  the  surrounding  nations  did  the 
same,  as  they  now  do  everywhere  in  the 
East.  At  what  period,  and  in  what  country, 
physicians  and  surgeons  were  first  consulted 
in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  and  in  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  females,  is  not  known,  but 
!*■  is  certain  they  were  so  in  Greece  at  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  and  that  great  atten- 
tion was  then  given  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  midwifery.  His  works  contain 
an  account  of  many  facts  resjjccting  the 
functions  and  diseases  of  the  uuimpregnated 
and  gravid  uterus,  and  difficult  labours, 
which  are  evidently  derived  from  extensive 
observation.  He  has  described  accurately 
the  phenomena  of  menstruation,  and  traced 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
morbid  states  of  this  function,  and  hysteria, 
sterility,  leucorrhoea,  fibrous  tumors  of  the 
uterus,  and  cancer.  When  the  uterus  is 
hard,  and  is  low  down  near  the  pudenda,  and 
the  groins  are  indurated,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  ardor,  and  sanguineous  and  foetid  dis- 
charge, he  says  cancer  may  be  suspected. 
The  following  passage  proves  that  he  was 
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well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  os 
uteri  when  art'ected  witli  schirrhus,  and  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  examine  the  uterus  by 
the  vagina,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  now 
do,  to  discover  its  organic  diseases.  "  Si 
uteri  in  callum  indurescant  turn  menses 
occultantur,  turn  corum  os  connivet,  neque 
concepit  et  aliud  quid  esse  videtur.  Quod  si 
attigeris,  tanquam  saxum  illic  esse  videtur,  os 
asperum  est  et  multas  habet  radices,  non  Ia;ve 
asj)ectu,  neque  digituni  adniittit." — P.  G58. 

Some  of  the  most  important  facts  respect- 
ing the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
ovum  had  been  ascertained  at  this  early 
period,  and  jjarticularly  that  the  respiration 
and  nutrition  of  the  foetus  are  effected  by 
the  placenta  and  umbilical  cord.  Hippo- 
crates had  an  opi)ortunity  of  examining  a 
perfect  ovum  exjiellud  about  a  month  after 
conception,  instead  of  six  days,  as  he  sup- 
posed, and  it  was  jjrobably  the  first  entire 
ovum  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  first  that  ever  was  described.  The 
feelings  of  admiration  excited  in  his  mind 
on  first  beholding  it  have,  doubtless,  since 
been  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
great  anatomists  "  who  have  toiled  in  the 
mysterious  researches  of  generation.  " 
"  Quam  ilia  videus  non  sine  admiratione 
spectavit,  ego  vere  qualis  referam.  Ut  si 
quis  ovo  crudo-extemam  testam  undique 
auferat  in  quo  interiore  membrana  eontentus 
humor  pelluceat,  ad  hunc  fere  modum  (ut 
uno  verbo  dicam)  se  habebat  liquor  ille, 
praetereaque  ruber  erat  et  rotundus.  Con- 
spiciebantur  autem  fibrae  albie  et  tenues  in 
membrana  cum  sanie  crassa  et  rubra  con- 
tentae,  et  ipsa  membrana  exteriore  parte 
cruore  ad  instar  sugUlatorum  suffusa  erat. 
In  cujus  medio  tenue  quiddam  extabat, 
quod  mihi  umbilicus  esse  videbatur  et  per 
ilium  primum  respirasse,  ex  eoque  protende- 
batur  membrana  tota  genituram  complec- 
tens."— P.  236. 

In  this  concise  description  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  decidua  with  its  great  plexus 
of  veins  gorged  with  maternal  blood,  the 
villi  and  cells  of  the  chorion,  the  amnion, 
embrj-o,  umbilical  cord,  and  placenta,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  more  minute  account 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  and  of 
the  functions  it  performs,  and  the  mem- 
branes which  surround  it.  The  only  parts 
of  the  human  ovum  to  which  there  is  no 
allusion  here  made,  are  the  vcsicula  umbili- 
calis,  which  was  first  described  by  Albinus 
and  Wrisberg  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  decidual  cavity,  discovered 
by  Dr.  William  Hunter  a  few  years  after. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  likewise  con- 
tain some  important  information  respecting 
the  diseases  of  pregnant  women,  particularly 
abortion,  and  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Blows, 
falls,  violent  terror,  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes, diseases  of  the  parents,  are  considered 


by  him  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the 
premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  When 
the  child  is  dead,  he  says,  there  is  a  sense  of 
coldness  in  the  abdomen,  and  it  subsides, 
and  the  child  falls  like  a  stone  witliin  the 
uterus  from  side  to  side  when  the  mother 
turns,  and  there  is  flaccidity  of  the  breasts. 
If  the  menses  a])pear  during  pregnancy, 
abortion  follows,  and  the  fuitus  is  expelled 
in  a  diseased  condition.  If  much  blood  be 
discliargi'd  during  labour  without  pain,  there 
is  danger  that  the  child  will  be  dead,  or 
possess  little  vitality.  Pregnant  women 
affected  with  headache,  sopor  and  weight  of 
the  head,  he  adds,  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  convulsions. 

In  difficult  labours,  where  the  head  pre- 
sented and  could  not  be  expelled  by  the 
natural  efforts,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  after  employing 
various  remedies  without  effect,  that  he 
opened  the  head  and  extracted  it  with  a 
hook  or  crotchet,  as  we  do  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  foetus  lay  across,  presenting  to 
the  OS  uteri,  whether  it  be  alive  or  dead,  he 
orders  it  to  be  jiushed  back  and  turned,  so 
as  that  it  may  present  with  the  head  in  the 
natural  position  ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  woman  must  be  laid  in  bed 
with  the  nates  raised  higher  than  the  head. 
If  the  cliild  be  alive,  and  presents  with  the 
arm  or  foot,  he  directs  us  to  return  them  as 
soon  as  possible  and  bring  down  the  head, 
or  if  it  lies  across,  presenting  with  the  side 
or  hip,  the  same  method,  he  says,  must 
be  used. 

The  operation  here  described  is  perfectly 
impracticable,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
ever  actually  succeeded  by  it  in  accomplish- 
ing delivery  where  the  arm  presented,  and 
the  foetus  was  mature,  and  the  uterus  con- 
tracting around  it.  Most  of  the  women 
■with  preternatural  presentations  of  the  child 
would  have  died  undelivered  had  some  other 
method  not  been  adopted,  and  that  method 
consisted  in  mutilating  the  body  with  the 
crotchet,  and  bringing  it  away  piecemeal,  as 
we  are  sometimes  still  compelled  to  do  where 
the  operation  of  turning  is  unadvisable  or 
impracticable.  Hippocrates  has  compared 
the  foetus  lying  across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
to  an  olive  in  a  narrow-mouthed  jar,  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  extracted  by  the  middle 
as  when  it  presents  with  one  end.  But  this 
comparison  is  both  imperfect  and  incorrect, 
for  the  olive  has  neither  head,  nor  superior 
nor  inferior  extremities,  like  the  foetus,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  he  failed,  not  merely 
to  perceive  these  points  of  dissimilarity,  but 
to  discover  that  the  feet  of  the  child  could 
readily  be  seized  with  the  hand  and  extracted, 
while  it  was  impossible  for  the  hand  to  grasp 
the  head  on  account  of  its  bulk.  The 
slightest  reflection  on  what  he  must  have 
often  seen  take  place  in  presentations  of  the 
feet  and  nates,  one  might  suj>pose   would 
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have  led  to  this  discover)',  ^vhich  compre- 
hends the  whole  jirinciple  of  the  operation 
of  turning  ;  a  discovery  which  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
midwifery,  and  which  has  gained  for  ils 
author  the  most  lasting  honour.  That  a  cir- 
cumstance of  such  vast  importance,  and  now 
apparently  so  obvious,  should  not  only  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  Hippocrates,  but 
of  all  who  followed  him  for  2000  years,  is 
truly  a  matter  of  the  deepest  astonishment, 
and  seems  to  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner 
what  Dr.  William  Hunter  has  said  respect- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  "  It  is  the  more  amazing  that  this 
discovery  was  left  for  Harvey,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  near  an  hundred  years  after 
Vesalius,  in  which  interval  many  great  men 
had  appeared,  and  anatomical  schools  had 
flourished  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe. 
And  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  Scrvetus 
first,  and  Columbus  afterwards,  both  in  the 
time  of  Vesalius,  had  clearly  given  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
which  we  may  reckon  at  least  three  quarters  of 
the  discovery :  and  Csesalpinus  had,  many 
years  before  Harvey,  published  in  three 
different  works  all  that  was  wanting  in 
Servetus  to  make  the  circulation  quite  com- 
plete. But  Providence  meant  to  reserve 
this  honour  for  Harvey,  and  would  not  let 
men  see  what  was  before  them,  nor  under- 
stand what  they  read." 

Midwifery  remained  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  IIi])pocrates 
till  the  middle  of  the  IGth  ceiitiiry,  when 
lying-in  wards  were  opened  at  Paris  in  the 
Hfitel  Dieu,  and  opportunities  were  afforded 
of  witnessing  all  the  pfienomena  of  natural 
and  difficult  labour,  and  the  diseases  of 
puerperal  women.  The  great  discovery  to 
which  1  have  now  alluded  was  then  made 
by  Ambrose  Par('',  and  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  15th  chapter  of  his 
translated  works,  1GG5.  "  It  is  supjiosed  to 
be  a  natural  and  easy  birth  when  the  infant 
Cometh  forth  with  his  head  forwards, -nrc- 
sently  following  the  flush  of  waters,  and  it 
is  more  difficult  when  the  infant  cornrth 
forth  with  the  feet  forwards  ;  all  the  o.hcr 
waies  are  most  difficult;  therefore  mi.lwives 
are  to  be  admonished  that  as  often  as  they 
perceive  the  child  to  be  coming  forth  none 
of  these  waies,  but  cither  with  his  belly,  liis 
back  forwards  as  it  were  doubled,  or  else 
with  his  hands  and  feet  together,  or  willi  liis 
head  forwards  and  one  of  his  hands  stretched 
out,  that  they  should  turn  it  and  draw  it  out 
by  the  feet ;  for  the  doing  whereof,  if  they 
benothufficienl,  let  them  crave  the  assistance 
and  help  of  some  exjjert  chirurgian."  The 
method  the  surgeon  ought  to  adopt  is 
described  more  ))arlicularly  in  Chap.  XXVI. 
which  is  headed,  "  Of  the  Chirurgical  Ex- 
tractions of  the  Child  from  the  Womb  either 
Dead  or  Alive  ;"  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 


following  passage,  that  he  had  met  with 
cases  of  arm  presentation  in  which  the  feet 
could  not  be  brought  down  and  the  turning 
accomplished  till  the  arm  was  removed,  and 
not  then.  "  But  if  the  infant  lieth  as  if  he 
would  come  with  his  hands  forwards,  or  if 
his  hands  be  forth  already,  so  that  it  may 
seem  he  maybe  drawn  forth  easily  that  way, 
yet  it  must  not  be  so  done,  for  so  his  head 
would  double  backwards  over  his  shoulders, 
to  the  great  danger  of  his  mother.  Once  I 
was  called  uuto  the  birth  of  an  infant  whom 
the  midwives  assayed  to  draw  out  by  the 
arm,  so  that  the  arm  had  been  so  long  forth 
that  it  was  gangrenate,  whereby  the  child 
died.  I  told  them  presently  that  his  arm 
must  be  put  in  again,  and  he  must  be  turned 
otherwise.  But  when  it  could  not  be  put 
back  by  reason  of  the  great  swelling  thereof, 
and  also  of  the  mother's  genitals,  I  deter- 
mined to  cut  it  off  with  an  incision-knife, 
cutting  the  muscles  as  near  as  I  could  to  the 
shoulder,  yet  drawing  the  flesh  ujiwards, 
that  when  I  had  torn  off  the  bone  with  a 
pair  of  cutting  pincers  it  might  come  down 
again  to  cover  the  shivered  end  of  the  bone, 
lest  otherwise,  when  it  was  thrust  in  again 
into  the  womb,  it  might  Inu't  the  mother : 
which  being  done,  I  turned  him  with  his 
feet  forwards,  and  drew  him  out  as  is  before 
said.  But  if  the  tumor,  either  naturally,  or 
by  some  accident,  that  is  to  say  by  putre- 
faction, which  may  perchance  come,  be  so 
great  that  he  cannot  be  turned  according  to 
the  surgeon's  intentions,  nor  be  drawn  out 
according  as  he  lieth,  the  tumor  nuist  be 
diminished,  and  then  he  must  be  drawn  out 
as  aforesaid,  and  that  must  be  done  at  once." 
Except  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  retention  of  the  placenta,  there 
is  nothing  besides  relating  to  midwifery  of 
the  slightest  importance  in  the  works  of 
Ambrose  Par6.  Although  he  had  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the 
gravid  uterus  in  those  who  had  died  during 
pregnancy,  and  had  repeatedly  jierformed 
the  Ca'sarean  ojieration  on  the  living  body, 
he  never  became  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary positi(ni  of  the  foetus  in  utcro,  but 
considered  it  altogether  uncertain  and  vari- 
able, both  in  living  and  dead  women.  This 
fact,  indeed,  was  not  known  to  many  for  a 
hundred  years  after  this  period,  and  the 
foL'tiis  is  consequently  represented  by  figures 
in  their  works,  in  the  most  grotcstjue  and 
uiniatural  attitudes,  as  if  flying,  jumping, 
walking  erect,  kneeling  and  swimn  ing  ;  in 
every  position,  indeed,  except  that  in  which 
it  is  i)la<ed  by  nature. 

In  KiOi),  about  thirty-six  years  after  Par^, 
his  pupil,  Cjuillemeau,  published  a  work 
entitled,  De  I'Heureux  Accouchement  des 
femmes  ou  il  est  traicte  du  gouveniement  de 
Icur  grossesse,  De  Leur  Travail  naturel  et 
contre  nature,  Du  traictement  estant  ac- 
couchees,    ct   de   leurs   maladies.      He  has 
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described  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
natural  labour  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and 
the  management  of  new-born  children 
and  women  in  the  pueri)eral  state.  He 
recommends  a  broad  bandage  to  be  ap- 
plied around  the  body  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  and  to  be  gradually  ti>rhtened 
as  it  proceeds,  and  also  a  jiernianent  liinder, 
as  is  done  at  the  ])resent  time,  when  the 
whole  process  is  finished.  Where  the  jda- 
centa  did  not  immediately  follow  the  child, 
he  made  pressure  with  the  hand  over  the 
fundus  uteri  to  excite  the  contractions,  and 
emj)loyed  all  the  means  now  in  comnion  use 
to  promote  its  e.\])ulsion.  The  immediate 
extraction  of  the  placenta  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  became,  however,  in  no  long  time, 
almost  the  general  practice,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  about  the  middle,  or  near  the 
end,  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  when  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  made  the  unfortunate  experiment 
of  leaving  it  wholly  to  nature. 

Respecting  the  diseases  of  pregnant  and 
puerperal  women,  there  is  nothing  of  any 
great  value  in  the  work  of  Guillcmcau  :  its 
importance  is  derived  from  the  history  it 
contains  of  difficult  labours,  which  is  far 
more  accurate  and  complete  than  any  that 
had  ever  before  appeared,  and  in  which  he 
has  embodied  the  results  of  all  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  during  a  period  exceeding 
forty  years.  *'  When  a  surgeon  is  called  to 
a  case  of  difficult  labour,  he  should  first 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
all  the  causes,  he  observes,  may  be  referred 
to  four  heads — 1,  to  the  mother;  2,  to  the 
infant ;  3,  to  those  things  that  are  connected 
with  the  infant;  and  4,  to  external  circum- 
stances. Proceeding  upon  this  princijile  of 
classification,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Merriman  in  his  excel- 
lent practical  work  on  Difficult  Parturition, 
he  arranges  all  the  varieties  of  laborious  and 
difficult  delivery,  and  describes  their  treat- 
ment under  the  following  sixteen  orders  : — 

1.  or  the  means  of  assisting  women  who 
have  difficult  labours.  2.  Of  the  different 
labours  which  are  accomplished  by  manual 
operation.  3.  Of  labours  with  haemorrhage 
and  convulsions,  and  their  treatment.  4.  The 
means  of  affording  relief  when  the  afterbirth 
presents  the  first,  a.  The  delivery  of  dead 
children,  and  when  they  are  swollen  or  dis- 
tended within  the  uterus.  6.  Cases  of  mal- 
])Osition  of  the  head.  7.  Presentation  of 
the  superior  extremities.  8.  Of  the  head 
and  the  two  arms  together.  9.  Of  the  feet. 
10.  Of  the  feet  and  hands  together.  11, 
Treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  infant  comes 
double,  or  the  back,  loins,  sides,  shoulders, 
or  nates  present.  12.  Presentations  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  13.  Cases  of  twins, 
one  with  the  head  presenting,  the  other  the 
feet.  14.  Twins,  the  feet  of  both  presenting. 
15.  Reteufion  of  the  placenta.  IG.  On  the 
Caesarean  section,  which  he  condemns  after 


seeing     it    unsuccessfully    performed    five 
times. 

We  have  here  not  only  all  the  great  ojiera- 
tions  of  midwifery  then  known  minutely  and 
accurately  described,  but  we  have  the  im- 
l)ortant  pathological  fact  first  clearly  stated, 
that  the  placenta  may  present  or  come  before 
the  child  ;  that  this  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage,  which  nature  is  unable  to  sup- 
press ;  and  that  the  most  safe  and  expedient 
means  of  arresting  it  is  to  deliver  imme- 
diately by  passing  the  hand  into  the  uterus 
and  bringing  down  the  feet.  He  has  made  no 
observation  from  which  it  can  be  justly  in- 
ferred that  he  believed  the  placenta  to  have 
been  originally  adherent  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  uterus,  and  to  have  descended  from 
thence  to  the  cervix.  This  is  an  erroneous 
liypothetical  opinion  which  was  first  adopted 
by  Daventer  at  a  much  later  period,  and 
which  has  been  also  attributed  unjustly  to 
Hippocrates,  although  he  had  formed  no 
theory  on  the  subject,  having  merely  as- 
serted that  the  placenta  should  come  after 
the  child,  for  the  child  cannot  live  if  it 
comes  first,  because  the  child  derives  its  life 
from  the  afterbirth,  as  a  plant  does  from  the 
earth.  Portal  was  the  first,  in  1G85,  who 
stated  that  the  placenta  was  found,  not 
merely  at  the  cervix  uteri,  but  adhering  to  it 
all  round.  In  the  account  of  his  sixty-ninth 
case  he  says,  "  Je  sentis  I'arriere  faix,  qui 
se  presentoit,  et  qui  estoit  fort  adherant,  et 
attache  a  I'orifice  de  la  matrice  de  toutes 
parts."  In  the  histories  of  all  the  other 
cases  the  same  circumstance  is  expressly 
stated,  and  the  same  treatment  is  recom- 
mended as  that  employed  by  Guillemeau, 
and  which  has  continued  to  be  the  practice 
in  common  use  to  to  the  present  time. 

In  cases  of  haemorrhage  where  the  pla- 
centa did  not  present,  but  had  been  detached 
from  the  fundus  uteri,  Guillemeau  likewise 
had  recourse  to  artificial  delivery ;  and  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  practice  he  most  can- 
didly and  honourably  states  that  he  was 
indebted  to  Ambrose  Pare.  His  love  of 
truth  and  of  justice  was  such,  that  he  would 
not  claim  an  honour  which  belonged  to 
another,  though  Pare  had  been  dead  for 
many  years,  and  had  made  no  mention  of 
the  discovery  in  his  works. 

Mauriceau  and  Smellie  are  the  only  indi- 
viduals, who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  midwifery  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  whose 
contributions  to  the  science,  in  point  of 
originality  and  imjiortance,  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  Guillemeau.  Mauriceau  prac- 
tised midwifery  forty  years  in  Paris,  and  he 
considered  no  department  of  medicine  or 
surgery  sujjerior  to  it  in  dignity  and  utility. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  preserved  faithful 
histories  of  all  the  important  cases  wliich 
came  under  his  care,  and  out  of  three 
♦^""   '^''  lie  selected  seven  hundred  of  the 
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most  important  for  publication.  "  Among 
these  cases,"  he  observes,  "will  be  found 
examples  both  to  imitate  and  avoid ;  .ind 
since  I  have  had  the  puljlic  good  alone  in 
view  in  relating  them,  I  have  recorded  the 
unfortunate  as  well  as  the  fortunate  results 
of  my  practice,  and  have  omitted  nothing 
which  long  experience  has  taught  me  might 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  health  and 
relief  of  women  in  pregnancy  and  in  child- 
bed, and  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  at  all  times  exposed." 

Mauriceau  has  recorded  the  histories  of 
thirty-seven  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage, 
in  which  the  placenta  did  not  present,  but 
had  originally  adhered  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  uterus,  and  been  afterwards  detached. 
Twenty-one  of  these  cases  occurred  before 
1082;  and  in  most  of  them  he  delivered 
artificially  by  turning  the  child,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  sixteen  cases  of  placental  presen- 
tation which  he  has  likewise  recorded,  and 
as  Pare  and  Guillemeau  were  accustomed  to 
do  in  all  cases  of  flooding  in  tlie  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  On  the  9th  June, 
1682,  he  says,  "  I  delivered  a  young  woman 
in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  who  had 
uterine  hiemorrhage  caused  by  a  violent  fall 
upon  the  knees  four  days  before.  During 
her  whole  labour  she  had  only  slight  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  which  produced  no  effect. 
As  the  hsemorrhage  was  moderate,  and  the 
uterus  was  gradually  dilating,  I  committed 
the  labour  to  nature,  contenting  m3'self  with 
rupturing  the  membranes  of  the  child. 
There  is  no  account  given  of  the  circum- 
Ptances  which  led  him  to  make  this  impor- 
tant change  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  the  placenta  did  not  present,  and  to 
adopt  that  improved  method  of  treatment 
which  was,  at  a  later  period,  so  strongly 
recommended  by  Puzos,  and  considered  by 
him  as  his  own  discovery.  No  fact  of  the 
slightest  importance  has  since  been  dis- 
covered respecting  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  uterine  hsemorrhage  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  and  to  Mauriceau  the  honour 
is  due  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  efficacy 
of  rupturing  the  membranes  where  the  pla- 
centa does  not  present. 

Tlie  midwifery  forceps,  which  enables  us 
to  save  the  lives  of  some  children,  which  we 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  sacrifice, 
W!i8  invented  by  Chamberlaync  early  in  the 
peventecnth  century,  some  years,  probably, 
before  the  j)ul;lication  of  Mauriceau's  great 
Bystematic  work  in  1008.  Rut  no  descrip- 
tion wa.s  given  of  the  instrument  before 
1 733,  and  no  precise  rules  laid  down  for  its 
use.  Chapman  then  stated  that  it  could 
never  be  employed  with  advantage  till  the 
OH  uteri  was  dilat<;d,  and  the  luuid  had  de- 
scended into  the  pelvis.  Smeliie,  soon  after, 
having  ascertained  with  greater  precision 
the  manner  in  which  the  Artal  head  passes 
through  the  pelvis,  was  enabled  to  lay  down 


still  more  precise  rules  for  its  apjilication. 
Although  Smellie's  works  contain  many 
cautions  against  the  abuse  of  the  forceps, 
there  nevertheless  sprung  up,  soon  after  their 
publication,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  a  singular  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  nature,  and  a  mis- 
chievous predilection  for  the  employment  of 
instruments  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 
Tlie  process  of  labour,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  vital  process,  depending  on  ner- 
vous,,energy  and  muscular  contraction,  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  function  purely  me- 
chanical. "The  whole  art  of  midwifery," 
observes  a  learned  professor,  "  is  founded  on 
geometrical  principles ;  it  is  certain  in  all 
its  operations,  like  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
might  be  reduced  to  the  following  simple 
problem  in  mechanics: — an  extensible  cavity 
of  a  certain  capacity  being  given,  to  draw 
through  it  a  flexible  body  of  a  given  length 
and  breadth,  by  an  opening  dilatable  to  a 
certain  extent."  "  Parturition  is  a  problem 
in  mechanics,"  another  exclaims:  "  a  body 
is  to  be  put  in  motion,  a  moving  power  is 
given,  and  there  is  a  re^istance  to  be  over- 
come. Whenever  the  relation  in  which  each 
of  these  three  points  of  the  problem  stand  to 
one  another  is  in  such  a  ratio  that  no  move- 
ment or  motion  can  be  produced,  the  labour 
is  at  a  stand.''  This  application  of  me- 
chanical principles  to  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
writings  of  Solayres,  Baudelocque,  Gardien, 
Capuron,  and  many  other  continental,  and 
some  English  and  American,  authors  during 
the  last  forty  years.  The  result  of  this  has 
been,  that  in  some  public  institutions  there 
have  been  ."^OO  forceps  cases  in  2,093  labo\irs, 
or  1  in  7;  and  in  others  1  in  14,  1  in 
10,  and  1  in  31  labours.  From  these  facts 
it  seems  not  very  improbable  that  the  time 
might  actually  arrive  when  no  woman  would 
be  allowed  to  be  delivered  by  the  natural 
efforts  ;  which  another  learned  professor  is 
said  to  have  expressed  a  hope  he  would  live 
to  see.  Dr.  William  Hunter  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  nature,  and  incul- 
cated in  his  lectures,  with  the  happiest 
effeet,  the  propriety  of  trusting  much,  in  all 
cases,  to  their  unassisted  efforts,  and  of  em- 
ploying instruments  only  where  absolutely 
necessary.  He  thus  powerfully  contributed 
to  correct  the  evil  I  have  now  described,  and 
which  had  jirevailcd  also  to  a  great  extent  in 
England.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Osbom  and 
Denman  likewise  assisted,  and  those  of  the 
latter  contain  by  far  the  best  account  we  yet 
possess,  not  only  of  the  forceps,  but  of  the 
operation  of  turning,  craniotomy,  and  the 
induction  of  premature  labour,  which  was 
first  jjroposed  by  Dr.  Macaulay  in  1750. 

During  the  present  century  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  structure,  and  functions,  and 
diseases  of  the  uterine  system,  at  the  different 
periods  of  life,  which  had  remained  for  ages 
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involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  have  been 
successfully  explored.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  ihe  researches  which 
have  been  made  into  the  structure  of  the 
human  ovum  before  impregnation,  and  into 
the  condition  of  the  ovaria  daring  menstrua- 
tion and  after  conception  ;  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  human  ovum  during  the  early 
months  ;  the  pathology  of  the  ovum  at  the 
diH'ereut  j)eriods  of  pregnancy  ;  and  the 
cjiuses  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  and  its 
premature  cxpuls^ion  from  tiie  uterus.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made  into  the  structure  of  the 
various  tumors  of  the  uterus  which  are  not 
of  a  malignant  nature,  and  those  which  are 
cancerous.  The  nature  of  several  puerperal 
diseases  has  likewise  been  determined  by 
morbid  anatomy  during  this  period,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  employment  of  auscultation. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  on  this  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  some  labours  on  the 
nervous  system  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
commenced  four  years  since,  and  which  have 
now  been  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. Dr.  W.  Hunter  was  the  first  who  dis- 
tinctly traced  the  great  sympathetic  and 
sacral  nerves  into  (he  uterus,  and  suspected 
that  the  nerves  enlarge  during  pregnancy. 
As  he  never  examined  the  nerves  of  the  un- 
impregnated  uterus,  and  saw  the  nerves  of 
the  gravid  uterus  dissected  only  in  one  sub- 
ject, he  could  not  positively  assert-that  .they 
increased  after  conception.  "  I  cannot,"  lie 
observes,  "  take  upon  me  to  say  what  change 
happens  to  the  system  of  uterine  nerves  from 
utero- gestation,  but  I  suspect  them  to  be 
enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  vessels." 

Mr.  John  Hunter  denied  that  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus  ever  enlaj-ged  during  pregnancy 
in  the  smallest  degree.  "  The  uterus  in  the 
time  of  pregnancy,"  he  says,  "  increases  in 
substance  and  size  probably  fifty  times  be- 
yond what  it  naturally  is,  and  yet  we  find 
that  the  nerves  of  this  part  are  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  increased.  This  shows  that 
the  brain  and  nerves  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  actions  of  a  part,  while  the  vessels  which 
are  evident  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  size  :  if  the  same  had  taker,  place 
with  the  nerves,  we  should  have  reasoned 
from  analogy."  Dr.  W.  Hunter  left  no 
dissected  preparation  of  the  ner^'cs  of  the 
uterus,  nor  did  Mr.  John  Hunter,  to  sup- 
port their  conflicting  statements ;  and  in 
1838  there  were  no.  preparations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  human  unimpregnated  or  gravid 
uterus,  nor  of  the  uterus  of  any  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  this  country.  In  1822,  Tiede- 
nian  published  a  description  of  the  nerves  of 
the  uterus,  with  two  plates,  in  which  only  a 
few  small  branches  of  nerves  from  the  great 
sympathetic  were  represented,  accompanying 
tlie  uterine  arteries  upon  the  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus.    The  fundus  uteri, 


which  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
contractile  power,  is,  you  see,  quite  destitute 
of  nerves.  In  1823,  Lobstein  stated  that  the 
uterus  both  before  and  after  conception  is 
very  sparingly  sujjpUed  with  nerves ;  and 
in  1829,  Professor  Osiander  declared  that  the 
nerves  of  the  human  uterus  had  never  been 
seen,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  other 
anatomist,  and  that  he  could  oidy  assert,  as 
Galen  had  done,  from  the  irritability  of  the 
uterus,  that  it  did  possess  nerves. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  Ner- 
vous Ganglia  of  the  Uterus,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  from  dissections  of  the  unimpreg- 
nated uterus,  and  of  the  gravid  uterus  in  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
months  of  pregnancy,  that  there  are  many 
large  ganglia  formed  on  the  uterine  nerves, 
and  on  those  of  the  vagina  and  bladder, 
which  enlarge  with  the  coats,  blood-vessels, 
and  absorbents  of  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy, and  which  return  after  parturition 
to  their  original  condition  before  conception 
takes  place.  In  the  two  engravings  which 
accompanied  the  paper,  are  represented 
these  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  uterus,  va- 
gina, and  bladder,  in  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy.  But  these  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
human  uterus  ;  and  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  will  con- 
tain a  further  account  of  the  nervous  struc- 
tures of  that  organ,  with  the  engraving  1 
now  slxew  you.  In  this  plate  have  been  ac- 
curately represented  all  the  great  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus,  on 
the  left  side,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month 
of  pregnancy.  About  an  inch  above  the 
origin  of  the  mesenteric  artery  each  cord  of 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve  sends  numerous 
branches  which  form  a  plexus  around  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  which  accompany  the 
ramifications  of  the  vessel,  and  particularly 
the  hemorrhoidal  artery,  to  the  rectum.  The 
two  cords  of  the  great  sympathetic,  after 
giving  off  these  nerves,  pass  down  before  the 
aorta,  about  two  inches  below  its  bifurca- 
tion, where  they  separate,  the  left  passing 
down  behind  the  hypogastric  blood-vessels 
to  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and 
terminating  in  what  has  been  called  the  left 
utero-cervical  or  hypogastric  ganglion.  This 
you  see  is  a  very  great  ganglion,  and  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  tlie  vagina  and  blad- 
der, and  many  of  the  rectum.  All  the  blood- 
vessels of  this  ganglion  have  been  injected, 
and  an  artery  passes  up  from  it,  with  a 
plexusiof  nerves,  along  the  whole  body  of 
the  uterus  to  the  principal  trunk  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  close  to  the  ovarium,  and 
there  terminates  in  another  gangUon,  nearly 
etjual  in  size  to  the  utero-cervical  ganglion. 
From  this  spermatic  ganglion  the  fundus 
uteri  is  supplied  with  nerves,  and  the  sper- 
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matic  nerves  are  sent  off,  and  which  pass  up 
witli  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein  to  the 
renal  jilexus.  Besides  these  ganglia,  there 
are  others  of  great  size  situated  iuiniediately 
beneath  the  i-eritoneum,  between  which  and 
the  spermatic  and  hypogastric  ganglia  nu- 
merous large  plexuses  of  nerves,  accompa- 
nied with  arteries,  pass.  But  what  you  see 
represented  in  this  engraving  is  only  the 
fourth  part  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves  "f  the 
gravid  uterus  at  the  full  period  ;  and  if  it 
were  asserted  that  these  nervous  structures 
bear  to  the  i.terus  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  do  to 
the  eye,  it  is  probable  there  would  be  little 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  It  is  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  these  nerves  that  the  uterus 
performs  the  varied  functions  of  menstrua- 
tion, conception,  and  parturition  ;  and  it  is 
solely  by  their  means  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  nervous  system  sympathizes  with  the 
different  morbitl  affections  of  the  uterus. 
If  these  nerves  of  the  uterus  could  not  be 
demonstrated  to  exist ;  if,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
asserted,  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  were  not 
enlarged  in  the  smallest  degree  during  preg- 
nancy, and  that  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actions  of 
the  uterus,  its  physiology  and  pathology 
would  be  completely  inexplicable. 

In  all  civilized  countries  midwifery  is 
taught  in  the  medical  schools,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  its  practice  is  generally  acknowledged. 
No  apology,  therefore,  can  now  be  required, 
in  behalf  of  a  branch  of  medical  science  so 
eminently  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  not  only  to  accoucheurs, 
but  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  this  course  of  lectures  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  communicate  to  you  a  full  account 
of  all  th.it  is  at  i)resent  known  respecting 
the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the 
uterine  system,  at  the  different  periods  of 
life,  and  prepare  you  for  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  will  hereafter  devolve 
upon  you  as  practitioners  of  midwifery.  It 
is  a  gricvoi  a  error  to  suppose  that  a  know- 
ledge of  midwifery  is  to  be  acquired  more 
easily  than  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  medicine.  If  you  would  excel 
in  it,  equal,  perhaps  greater,  exertion  will 
be  necensary.  Excellence,  as  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds has  observed  in  his  address  to  the 
Htudents  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  Rojal  Aca- 
demy, is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  tie 
reward  of  labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no 
small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  habits 
of  industry  without  the  jlasure  of  perceiv- 
ing those  advances  ;  which,  like  the  hands 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  ap- 
proaches to  their  j>oint,  yet  ))roceed  so 
slowly  as  to  escape  observation.  I  need  not, 
therefore,  enforce  the  necessity  of  continual 


application.  You  must  have  no  dependence 
on  your  own  genius.  If  you  have  great  ta- 
lents industry  will  im]irove  them.  If  you 
have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will 
sujiply  their  deficiency.  Nothing  is  denied 
to  well  directed  labour  ;  nothing  is  to  be 
obtained  without  it." 


ON  THE 
USE  OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE 
SAME  MEDICINE  IN  EQUIVA- 
LENT DOSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  a  paper  "  On  the  dubious  efficacy  of 
Digitalis,"  which  you  did  me  the  favour 
to  pubhsh  in  the  Medic.vl  G.izktte 
for  June  4,  1841,  I  quoted  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Blackall  upon  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  making  "  a  just  calculation  of 
the  relative  strenglh  of  the  infusion, 
the  tincture,  and  the  powder  of  digi- 
talis." 

This  difficulty,  noticed  by  Dr.  Black- 
all  in  reference  to  digitalis,  is  expe- 
rienced in  calculating  the  relative 
strength  of  the  various  preparations  of 
other  drugs,  but  I  believe  it  may  be 
materially  lessened  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cines carefully  prepared  and  exhibited 
under  similar  conditions  in  equivalent 
doses  ;  or  in  such  as  contain  equal 
quantities  of  active  principle. 

Inattention  to  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration in  which  the  active  principles  of 
drugs  exist  under  various  pharmaceu- 
tical forms,  I  believe  often  leads  to  error 
in  proportioning  their  respective  doses, 
as  well  as  to  an  inaccurate  estimation 
of  their  efficacy,  and  the  chief  object  of 
this  communication  is  to  point  out  a 
few  incongruities  between  the  doses  of 
several  pharmaceutical  preparations 
made  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopa-ia. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  my  design  to 
insist  u])on  the  necessity  of  giving  large 
or  small  doses,  nor  to  assert  that  dif- 
ferent pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
the  same  drug  can  be  made  to  corre- 
spond in  chemical  composition  ;  for  this 
correspondence  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
vented by  the  nature  of  the  reagents 
applied  to  the  drugs;  but  I  believe  the 
solvents  used  in  making  some  of  the 
officinal  preparations  named  in  the 
London  I'harmacopccia  are  capable  of 
dissolving  all  the  active  principle  of  the 
drugs  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
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that  the  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in 
them,  is  inert.  Upon  this  belief,  I  con- 
sider the  strength  of  some  liquid  prepa- 
rations may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  solid  drugs  with  which  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  that  their  active 
principles  may  be  administered  in  equi- 
valent doses  under  the  solid  or  liquid 
forms.  But  this  rational  mode  of  pre- 
scribing difierent  preparations  of  the 
same  drug  is  not  invariably  pursued; 
and  the  absolute  quantity  of  active  prin- 
ciple prescribed  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  disease,  will  be  found  to  differ 
materially,  without  any  evident  reason 
for  the  difference  existing  referrible  to 
the  patient. 

The  incongruities  to  which  I  allude 
may  be  observed  between  the  ordinary 
doses  named  in  most  posological  tables 
and  books  on  materia  medica,  and  a  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  render  the 
above  remarks  intelligible. 

Thus,  one  eminent  authority  states 
the  ordinary  dose  of  cantharis,  in  pow- 
der, to  vary  between  gr.  ss.  and  gr.  ij.; 
and  the  dose  of  the  tincture  of  can- 
tharis between  nix.  and  it^xx.  Now 
assuming  that  the  spiritus  tenuior, 
which  is  used  in  making  the  tincture 
of  cantharis,  is  capable  of  extracting  all 
the  active  principles  of  the  fly,  and  that 
the  maximum  and  minimum  doses  of 
the  two  preparations  named  above  are 
respectrsely  equivalent  to  one  another, 
the  larger  to  the  larger,  the  smaller  to 
the  smaller — or  that  gr.  ss.  of  the  pul- 
verised cantharis  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  active  principle  as  nix.  of 
the  tincture,  and  that  grs.  ij.  contain 
as  much  as  n^xx. — then  the  practitioner, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will 
suppose,  has  produced  certain  effects  on 
his  patient  with  the  powder  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  will  reasonably 
expect  to  produce  similar  effects  with 
the  tincture  given  in  doses  of  nxx.  un- 
der similar  conditions  ;  but  in  this  ex- 
pectation he  will  be  disappointed,  and 
if  he  calculates  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  tlie  active  principle  in  the  offi- 
cinal tincture  from  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials directed  to  be  employed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  he  will  per- 
ceive these  doses  do  not  contain  equal 
quantities  of  active  principle ;  for,  fji. 
of  the  tincture,  or  n^lx.,  contain  the 
soluble  parts  of  J  of  a  grain  of  cantha- 
ris ;  and,  consequently,  lllx.  or^of  n^lx. 
contain  ^  of  \,  or  7  of  a  grain  of  can- 
tharis :    hence,  a  dose  ot  n^x.  of  the 


tincture  is  the  equivalent  of  ^  of  a  grain 
only,  and  not  of  gr.  ss.  of  the  powder. 

Tiie  ordinary  dose  of  gr.  ss.  of  can- 
tharis, on  the  same  calculation,  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  n^xl.  and  gr.  ij. 
of  fe'j-  h  or  nearly  siij.  of  the  tincture 
of  cantharis,  which  is  a  dose  conside- 
rably larger  than  that  directed  to  be 
given  in  posological  tables  and  works 
on  materia  medica. 

I  have  prescribed  the  tincture  to  be- 
tween 20  and  30  patients  in  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  some  of  whom  took  it 
in  doses  of  nixv.,  others  in  doses  of  353. 
raised  to  5iij. 

To  three  patients  the  pulverized  fly 
was  given  in  doses  increased  from  gr.j. 
to  grs.  ijss. ;  and,  to  one  person,  from 
gr.j.  to  gr.  ix.,  repeated  thrice  in  24 
hours. 

But  I  am  unable  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  relative  strength  of  these  prepa- 
rations; and  as  it  is  not  an  object  of 
this  paper  to  advocate  or  deny  the  ab- 
solute efficacy  of  the  medicines  named 
in  it,  I  may  conclude  these  remarks  on 
cantharis,  by  assunng  the  reader  that 
the  patients  were  questioned  four  or 
five  times  weekly  relative  to  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  they  were  taking,  and 
that  in  no  case  was  any  greater  incon- 
venience experienced  than  a  slight  de- 
gree of  ardor  urinse,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  ca-ses  no  inconvenience 
whatever  resulted  from  its  use. 

A  very  remarkable  incongruity  may 
be  observed  between  the  ordinary  doses 
of  the  powder  and  tincture  of  cubebs. 
The  ordinary  dose  of  the  powder  is 
stated  in  posological  tables  and  works 
on  materia  medica  to  be  3j. ;  that  of 
the  tincture  f5j. 

But  the  equivalent  of  3j-  of  the 
powder  is  f5J.,  or  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  tincture ; 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  ordinarj-  dose 
of  the  tincture,  or  fgj.,  is  one-eighth  of 
60,  or  gr.  viiss.  of  cubebs,  a  quantity 
much  less  than  that  which  is  usually 
prescribed  in  one  dose. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  the  dried  squill- 
bulb  given  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
expectoration  is  gr.  j.,  and  that  of  the 
T.  Acetum  Scillai  is  fSss. 

But  f3ss.  of  the  liquid  preparation 
contains  the  soluble  parts  of  very 
nearly  gr,  iiiss.  of  the  dried  solid ;  and 
much  more  than  is  usually  administered 
as  an  expectorant. 

Tlie  acrid  nature  of  squill  is  well 
known,  and  the  practitioner  who  di- 
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reels  the  use  of  the  Acetum  Scillrc  in 
doses  of  f^ss.,  repeated  thrice  or  four 
times  in  '24  hours,  with  the  view  of 
afTecting  tlie  pulmonary  organs,  will 
in  all  probability  irritate  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  unnecessarily  excite  vomit- 
ing and  purging. 

The  equivalent  of  the  ordinary  dose 
of  gr.  j.  of  the  powder,  under  the  form 
of  the  Acetum  ScilljB.,  is  only  n^viiiss., 
and  is  much  less  than  that  usually  pre- 
scribed for  an  adult. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  instructive  to 
notice  the  ordinary  doses  of  the  officinal 
preparations  of  t'he  Hyoscyami  Folia, 
of  which  the  extract  and  tincture  are 
very  frequently  administered,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  the  dried  leaves  them- 
selves :  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  latter 
preparation  is  gr.  v. ;  of  the  extract 
gr.  V. ;  and  of  the  tincture  nixv.,  or 
Itixx. 

Now  on  referring  to  the  formula  in  the 
Pharmacopa?ia  Londinensis  for  making 
the  officinal  tincture  of  hyoscyamus, 
f5j.  of  it  may  be  calculated  to  contain  the 
soluble  parts  of  gr.  viiss,  of  the  dried 
leaves ;  and  gr.  v.  of  the  same  leaves  are 
the  equivalents  of  tr^xL,  or  twice  the 
quantity  of  this  tincture,  which  is 
usually  administered  as  an  ordinary 
dose.  A  concentration  of  the  active 
principles  of  vegetable  substances  is 
efTected  by  the  process  of  making 
extracts ;  consequently,  gr.  v.  of  the 
extract  of  hyoscyamus  should  contain 
more  active  principle  than  gr.  v.  of 
the  dried  leaves. 

The  effects  of  gr.  v.  of  the  extract, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
them  on  hospital  patients,  are  slight 
and  equivocal ;  the  effects  of  a  smnller 
dose  may  be  expected  to  be  still  less 
manifest;  consc(|ncntly,  gr.  iiss.  of  the 
dried  leaves,  in  which  inert  compounds 
are  associated  with  extractive  and 
active  principles,  must  be  more  than 
half  as  weak  as  gr.  v.  of  the  extract; 
but  gr.  iiss.  of  the  dried  leaves  are  the 
equivalents  of  ll^xx.  of  the  tincture,  and 
are  therefore  jjrobably  less  efficient 
than  gr.  iiss.  of  the  extract. 

Similar  incongniilies  may  be  observed 
between  the  ordinary  doses  in  which 
the  prei)ara(ions  of  the  Digitalis  Folia 
are  often  prescribed.  There  are  autho- 
rities for  j)rescribingthe  piiivis  digitalis 
in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  ;  the  infusion  of  its 
leaves,  in  doses  of  fjss. ;  and  their 
tincture,   in  doses   of   111.x.      Now  in 


order  to  compare  the  relative  strength 
of  these  preparations,  the  doses  in  which 
they  are  given  should  contain  equal 
quantities  of  active  principle  :  but  if 
the  degree  of  concentration  in  which 
the  active  principle  of  the  leaves  of 
digitalis  exists  in  the  tincture  and  in- 
fusion be  calculated  from  their  for- 
muK-c  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinen- 
sis, these  doses  will  not  be  found 
arithmetical  equivalents  of  one  another. 

Thus  fjj.  of  the  officinal  infusion  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis  for 
1S36,  contains  the  soluble  parts  of  very 
nearly  gr.  iij.  of  the  leaves;  and  f5j. 
of  the  tincture  contains  the  soluble 
parts  of  gr.  vj.  of  the  leaves ;  con- 
sequently, gr.  ss.  is  the  arithmetical 
equivalent  of  less  than  fjiss.  of  the 
infusion,  or  f5j|  exactly,  instead  of 
f5iiij. ;  and  of  niv.  of  the  tincture, 
instead  of  lllx. 

From  this  calculation  the  ordinary 
dose  of  the  infusion  is  very  nearly  three 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  dose 
of  the  powder  ;  and  probably,  owing  to 
this  difference  being  overlooked,  the 
infusion  of  digitalis  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  active  prepara- 
tion of  this  plant ;  and  the  patient  who 
swallows  three  times  as  much  of  its 
active  principle  in  the  liquid  form  as 
exists  in  its  solid  form,  will  be  propor- 
tionably  sooner  affected  by  it. 

Some  recent  observations  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  powder  and 
tincture  of  digitalis,  made  with  leaves 
of  the  same  quality,  upon  my  patients 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  although 
limited  in  point  of  number,  tend  to 
show  that  these  preparations,  if  given 
in  equivalent  quantities,  will  affect  the 
system  in  nearly  the  same  period. 

The  results  of  these  observations, 
however,  should  only  be  considered  as 
apjuoximations  to  tlie  truth,  and  as 
such  are  exhibited  in  the  two  following 
tabular  forms  ;  the  first  of  which  ex- 
hibits the  results  obtained  with  the 
tincture;  the  second  with  the  powder 
of  digitalis.  The  use  of  the  medicine 
was,  in  every  case,  considered  to  be 
indicated  by  tiie  symptoms;  the  doses 
were  repeated  in  most  cases  every 
eight  hours,  and  their  effects  noticed 
on  three  or  four  days  in  each  week. 

The  cases  were  too  few  to  require  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
sexes,  and  all  the  patients,  excepting 
one  female,  were  above  20  years  of  age. 
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FIRST  TABLE. 


Q\iaiitity  of  Tincture  of 

Dipitalis    taken    before 

Time  before  efTects 

Nniucs. 

any  sensible  effects  were 

were  observed. 

Doses. 

produced. 

1  Thornton 

f.  5viiss. 

10  days 

nixv.  t.  d. 

2  Gosley 

5''J-  ! 

5 

nixxx.  t.  d. 

3  Croker 

5iij-  1 

7 

nixv.  t.  d. 

4   Hill 

3vj.  h 

7 

nixv.  t.  d. 

!i  TowTisend 

3vij. 

11 

IJlxv.tonixx.t.&Gtis. 

6  Thurrorback 

5v.  1 

9 

Ulxv.  t.  iV  Ctis. 

7  Dcane 

3v.  * 

7 

n[\y.  t.  d. 

8  Griffiths 

OlX. 

12 

lllxv.  t.  d.  &  Ctis. 

9  Runcorn 

Ouss. 

4 

nixv.  t.  d. 

10  Hay  ward 

Siiss. 

4 

mxx.  t.  d.  &  Ctis. 

11   Simms 

5v.  f 

6 

ni.xx.  t.  d. 

12  Cushion 

3vj. 

6 

nixv.  t.  d. 

13  Donovan 

5iv. 

10 

nixv.  t.  d. 

14  Cawnor 

5vss. 

7 

)Hxv.  t.  d. 

15  Wallington 

3iv. 

5 

»r;xv.  t.  d. 

IG  Ardcn. 

o'J-  S 

7 

jrixij.  to  ni,xv.  t.  d. 

SECOND  TABLE. 

Quantity  of  the    Pulvis 

Digitalis    taken    before 

Time  before  effects 

Names. 

any  sensible  effects  were 
produced. 

were  produced. 

Doses, 

1   Beaumont 

gr.  xiij. 

C  days 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iss,  t.  d. 

2  Cockland 

gr.  xij. 

6 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  t.  d. 

3  Crawley 

gr.  Iv. 

16 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij.  t.  d. 

4   Harris 

gr.  Ixxiij. 

18 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iiss.  t.  d. 

5  Davis 

gr.  XXV. 

12 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iss.  t.  d. 

6  Galloway 

gr.  xxiij. 

10 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.j.  t.  d. 

7  Emery 

gr.  xhj. 

11 

gr.ij.  to  gr.iij.  t.d. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  tincture 
swallowed  by  sixteen  patients,  in  117 
days,  amounted  to  nearly  fj^lxxij. ; 
consequently  the  average  quantity 
taken  by  each  patient  was  f3v.  f ;  and 
the  average  time  required  to  affect  the 
system  of  each  was  Jk  days. 

From  the  numbers  in  the  second  table, 
it  appears  that  the  average  quantity  of 
pulverized  digitalis  swallowed  by  each 
of  the  seven  patients  was  gr.  xxxiv.; 
and  the  average  time  1 1  f  days. 

Now  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
with  reference  to  the  relative  strength 
of  these  two  preparations,  that  f5v.  | 
of  the  tincture  contain,  very  nearly,  the 
soluble  parts  of  gr.  xxx.  of  the  powder  ; 
a  quantity  which  differs  in  a  very  trifling 
degree  from  the  average  quantity  of 
the  pulverized  leaves.  But  whether 
this  near  approximation  of  the  two 
numbers  was  the  result  of  accident, 
and  not  of  an  equality  of  strength 
between  the  two  preparations,  remains 


to  be  deteimined  by  more  numerous 
observations.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
trutli ;  and  that  these  (juantities  of  the 
two  preparations  might  have  been 
made  to  affect  the  system  of  the  same 
patient  in  the  same  period  of  time,  had 
the  first  doses  in  which  the  pulverized 
leaves  were  given  been  invariably  equi- 
valent to  those  of  the  tincture;  but,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify,  they  were  always,  excepting 
in  one  case,  less  than  the  first  doses  of 
the  tincture,  as  appears  in  the  third 
column  of  the  two  tables.  Moreover, 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  was  repeated, 
in  several  cases,  more  frequently  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  than  that  of  the 
powder. 

A  less  proportional  quantity,  there- 
fore, of  the  powdered  leaves  was  swal- 
lowed by  seven  patients,  than  of  the 
tincture  by  sixteen  patients,  in  the 
same  period ;    and  to   this   difference 
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chiefly  may  be  attributed,  I  think,  the 
greater  average  time  which  was  re- 
quired to  alTect  the  system  of  the  seven 
patients,  as  represented  in  the  second 
table. 

The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patients,  and 
the  nature  of  their  diseases,  ;imong 
other  circumstanc-es,  ni;iy  have  tended 
to  delay  the  manifestation  of  the  ellects 
of  the  medicine  in  some  cases,  and  to 
expedite  it  in  others;  but  these  circum- 
stances would  have  equally  influenced 
the  action  of  the  tincture  as  well  as 
that  of  the  powder,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered of  no  consequence  in  comparing 
the  average  results  above  noticed. 

The  preparations  administered  to  the 
twenty-three  patients  were  made  with 
the  mature  leaves;  but  to  five  otiier 
patients  a  tincture  of  digitalis  was 
administered  which  had  been  made  of 


the  immature  leaves,  and  its  effects  were 
carefully  noticed. 

It  was  administered  in  doses  of  fjss. 
every  eight  hours,  and,  in  two  cases, 
augmented  to  f3J.,  continued,  on  an 
average,  seven  days,  until  each  patient, 
on  an  average,  luid  drank  fjiiss.  of  the 
tincture,  before  any  unequivocal  signs 
of  the  system  being  under  its  influence 
could  be  observed.  The  average  quan- 
tity deduced  from  these  cases  was  much 
greater  than  that  from  the  sixteen  cases 
noticed  in  the  first  table;  and  the  results 
tend  to  prove  that  the  use  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis,  made  with  the  imma- 
ture leaves,  in  ordinary  doses,  will  lead 
to  inert  practice. 

The  columns  of  the  subjoined  tuble 
exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  discrepancies 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  as 
sources  of  the  variable  results  obtained 


DiUf^s. 

Ordinary  dose 
of  powder. 

Dose  of  Tincture. 

Dose  of  Infusion. 

Ordinary. 

Equivalent. 

Ordiii.iry. 

I'Aiuivalent. 

Cantharis 
Cubeba 
Digitalis 
Hyoscyamus 

Scilla 

gr.  ss. 
gr.  Ix. 
gr.  ss. 
gr.  V. 

er-j- 

nix. 
13j. 
nix. 
nixx. 

iHv. 
n[xi. 

f5iv. 

<"5J-§ 

Acetum. 

f^ss.               ir^viiiss. 

by  the  use  of  different  preparations  of    any  general  interest,  you  will  oblige 


the  same  drug  in  ordinary  doses,  and 
which,  I  believe,  might  be  partly  ob- 
viated by  substituting  equivalent  doses. 
Many  other  examples  might  be 
piled;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
explain  the  object  of  this  pajior;  and 
should  you  think  my  remarks  possess 


me  by  publishing  them  in  your  journal. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Burton,  M.D. 
Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

41,  Jermyn  Street, 

August  2'Jtli,  1842. 


ON  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  BY 

TARTARIZED  ANTIMONY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S. 

Surdrron  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldorsgate 

Street ;  to  the  Uaiik  of  England,  &c. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  there  is  none  wrapped 
m  greater  mystery,  <ilher  in  the  cause 
of  it«  productirm,  the  varieties  it 
asbunicB,  Ihc  raliouale  of  its  trcilmcnt, 
Ihe  duration  of  its  eflects,  the  injury  it 


inflicts,  or  the  power  A\'hich  it  possesses 
of  being  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  than  syphilis.  It  is  by 
no  means  my  present  intention  even  to 
attempt  to  unravel  these  various  mys- 
teries, seeing  how  they  have  perplexed 
the  brightest  stars  which  have  adorned 
our  profession.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
present  time,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
the  treatment  of  tliis  horrible  malady 
to  a  fi'w  prefatory  remarks  on  a  simple 
line  of  treatment,  whereby  its  dunifion 
may  frefpienlly  be  rapidly  cut  short, 
and  its  injurious  poison  shaken  from 
the  system. 
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The  employment  of  teirt;irized  anti- 
mony for  tlic  cure  of  syphilis,  in  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  I  now  recom- 
mend it,  occurred  to  my  mind  from 
noticinjj  the  eflects  of  that  potent 
remedy  in  removing  various  other  dis- 
eases. The  ellect  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony u])on  the  sys-tem  is  rapid,  and  is 
very  dillerent  when  administered  in 
ditlerent  ways,  if  given  in  large  doses 
it  produces  great  ctiect  upon  the  sto- 
lufich,  irritating  that  organ,  exciting 
it  to  vomiting,  and,  from  its  action 
thereon,  reacting  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  This  mode  of  ad- 
ministration is  very  well  where  we 
desire  to  cause  syncope  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  a  dislocation,  but  this  kind 
of  action  is  precisely  the  one  which  we 
have  to  avoid  when  the  remedy  is 
given  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  In  this 
latter  case,  we  give  very  small  doses 
frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  charge 
the  system  with  the  remedy,  which 
then  appears  to  irritate  the  capillary 
system  and  incite  it  to  action  :  the 
whole  excretory  apparatus  of  the  entire 
body  being  then  irritated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  stomach  in  the  former  case, 
strives  to  throw  off  the  new  agent,  and 
with  it  practically  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lic%-e  that  the  syphilitic  poison  is  ejected. 

With  regard  to  local  applications 
best  adapted  for  syphilitic  patients,  we 
should  be  careful  always  to  employ 
such  as  can  thoroughly  decompose,  and 
combine  with,  the  puriform  discharge  ; 
for  if  we  consider  that  every  part  of 
the  body,  solids  as  well  as  fluids,  is 
endowed"  with  vitality,  and  all  particles 
grow  by  like  matters  being  attracted  to 
like  matters,  it  must  be  highly  desirable 
to  destroy  the  means  by  which  such  an 
increase  might  take  place.  If,  however, 
we  deny  the  h^othesis,  it  would  be 
wise  to  act  praBtically  on  the  possi- 
bility, especially  when  universal  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  surface  of  every 
sore  cannot  be  too  free  from  puriform 
secretions.  In  no  case  is  this  fact 
better  seen  than  if  we  compare  the 
rapid  progress  which  syphilis  usually 
makes  in  the  lower  orders,  who,  by 
paying  no  attention  to  cleanliness,  let 
the  pus  accumulate,  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  those  in  belter  circum- 
stances, who  are  exceedingly  particular 
in  this  respect.  Puriform  clischarges 
seem  to  be  best  removed  by  such  sub- 
stances which  cither  have  much  atHnity 
for,  or  are  easily  decomposed  by,  hydro- 


gen. Nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
oxide  of  mercury,  chloride  of  soda,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  applications,  seem, 
in  some  degree,  to  act  in  this  manner, 
and  some  of  these  have  their  action 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  caustic 
alkali.  Of  these  preparations  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  except  under  particular 
circumstances,  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
for  whilst  it  seems  most  thoroughly  to 
decompose  and  combine  with  the  mor- 
bid secretions, it  has  apparently  no  influ- 
ence on  the  vascular,  or  more  vital 
part  of  the  body,  and  therefore  its 
application  is  almost  unattended  with 
pam.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  dis- 
charges which  might  be  destroyed  by 
substances  which  have  an  aflinity  for 
oxygen,  in  which  cases  proto-sulphate 
of  iron,  certain  vegetable  preparations, 
as  gum,  sugar,  &e.  would  be  well 
adapted.  Perhaps  it  is  in  these  cases 
that  certain  balsams,  as  of  Peru,  cleanse 
a  sore  after  every  other  local  applica- 
tion has  failed  :  but  we  must  recollect 
that  this  hint,  though  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, is  merely  at  present  an 
hypotherjs. 

All  local  applications,  however,  can- 
not be  comprised  in  those  that  act  upon 
puriform  discharge  in  that  manner: 
there  are  some  that  seem  to  dissolve  it, 
as  chloride  of  zinc  ;  there  are  others 
which  arrest  aqueous  discharges,  as 
acetate  of  lead ;  others  which  resist 
the  action  of  the  discharge  on  sur- 
rounding tissues,  as  lard,  spermaceti, 
&:c.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  others 
of  stimulating  or  cooling  nature,  which , 
however,  are  seldom  required  for  sy- 
philis ;  unless  indeed  it  be  complicated 
with  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences, into  the  treatment  of  which  it 
is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

I  have  already  communicated  all  that 
is  really  worth  knowing  about  this 
mode  of  treatment,  yet  varieties  of  the 
disease,  cither  in  degree  or  duration, 
differences  of  age  and  sex  of  the  pa- 
tients, their  habits  of  life  or  idiosyn- 
crasy, have  yet  to  be  considered ;  but 
perhaps  all  these  circumstances  will 
require  years  for  their  full  develope- 
ment. 

As  a  general  rule,  most  patients 
labouring  under  syphilis,  except,  in- 
deed, it  be  a  sloughing  phagedena, 
violet  inflammation,  or  some  such 
analogous  case,  no  matter  what  form 
or  duration,  primary  or  secondary,  pro- 
vided the  party  be  otherwise  robust,  or 
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at  anj''  rate,  not  in  very  ill  health,  will 
be  benefited  by  the  antinionial  treat- 
ment. Tlie  medical  man  begins,  if 
necessary,  by  ordering  an  aperient  of 
colocynth,  jalap,  black  draught,  or 
similar  purgative,  and  then  directs  the 
patient  to  take  from  20  to  60  drops 
(30  medium)  of  antimonial  wine,  or  the 
solution  of  antimony,  every  two  or 
three  hours  regularly,  and  in  every  case 
where  pus  or  a  puriform  discharge 
exists,  use  at  the  same  time  a  lotion  of 
chloride  of  soda,  the  strength  of  which 
should  be  regulated  to  the  sensitiveness 
and  delicacy  of  the  part  of  the  body 
affected. 

Tliis  treatment  I  have  seen  to  be 
cfiicacious  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease  at  the  very  commencement, 
when  nothing  appeared  but  four  or 
five  little  red  spots,  which  produce 
consequences,  when  left  to  their  own 
course,  that  every  surgeon  well  knows. 
In  these  cases  the  antimony  should  be 
used  for  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a 
week,  till  all  redness  and  lividity  are 
quite  removed. 

In  simple  sores,  either  of  the  prepuce 
or  glans,  the  treatment  is  extremely 
efficacious,  and  here  had  better  be  con- 
joined with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
soda,  containing  about  an  ounce  of  the 
latter  to  a  pint  of  water,  which  should 
be  applied  two  or  three  times  the  first 
day.  In  many  cases,  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  character  of  the  sore  becomes 
changed ;  the  surface  is  no  longer 
covered  with  white  pus,  a  healing  edge 
begins  to  show  itself,  and  the  sores, 
perhaps  three,  four,  or  more,  are 
speedily  healed.  As  soon  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sore  is  changed,  the  part 
had  better  only  be  dabbed  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  the  lotion,  and  at 
other  times  simply  covered  with  a 
piece  of  dry  lint ;  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  too 
much  disturbance  of  a  healirlg  j)art 
only  interferes  with  the  natural  healing 
process.  Superficial  sores  will  fre- 
quently, altliuugli  of  three  weeks'  or  a 
month's  standing,  be  healed  in  fi)ur  or 
five  days  ;  but  it  is  prudent  to  continue 
the  antimony  till  not  only  the  surface 
of  the  fckin  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree raised,  but  even  till  the  part 
affected  assumes  its  natural  colour. 

The  treatment  of  indurated  sores  is 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  super- 
ficial sores,  and  indeed  that  slight 
puffmess  always  to  be  seen  round  the 


most  superficial  sore  is  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  slight  induration,  and  the 
dense  cartilaginous  hardness  which  oc- 
casionally presents  itself  is  nothing  but 
the  same  thing  differing  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind ;  and  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  some  most  eminent  surgeons,  in 
confirmation  of  universal  experience, 
that  either  produce  indifferently  se- 
condary symptoms.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  cure  is  effected  in  these 
cases  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
hardness.  If  the  induration  is  mode- 
rate, the  sore  may  heal,  but  the  indura- 
tion will  remain ;  in  which  case  the 
person  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  cured,  for  the  antimony  must  be 
continued  not  only  till  the  sore  is 
cured  but  till  the  induration  is  removed. 
If  the  induration  is  very  intense  and 
hard,  the  sore,  although  healthy,  will 
not  heal  till  that  is  absorbed.  In  all 
these  cases  the  antimony  should  be 
given  very  frequently  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  with  the  utmost  regularity; 
for  the  remedy  always  produces  the 
greatest  effect  on  its  first  administra- 
tion, and  seems  rather  to  lose  its  power 
after  many  days,  for  which  reason 
it  should  be  gradually  increased  in 
quantity. 

Phagedenic  sores  generally  occur  in 
poor  weakly  constitutions,  and  require 
peculiar  treatment  on  that  account. 
The  employment  of  antimony  in  these 
cases  acts  decidedly  as  a  mild  tonic  ; 
but  still,  as  its  excreting  effects  seem 
to  exceed  its  tonic  powers,  we  find  it 
advisable  in  these  cases  to  conjoin  the 
use  of  the  remedy  with  that  of  other 
more  potent  tonics.  If,  indeed,  the 
skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  we  should 
use  such  remedies  as  experience  has 
taught  us  determine  the  blood  to  the 
surface,  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  employment  of  the  antimony.  A 
grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be 
given  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  A  grain 
of  i)roto-sulphate  of  iron,  or  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  for  the  same  i)urpose  ; 
and  the  antimonial  drops  exhibited  as 
before.  If  the  patient  is  but  slightly 
feeble  we  may  begin  at  once  with  the 
following  mixture: — 

|jo  Ziiici  Sul])hatis,  gr.  v. ;  Aqute  Dist. 
^aa. ;  A'in.  Ant.  Pot.  Tart.,  ^ss. ;  quaque 
58S.  vel.  3j'  pro.  dose  2da  vel  tertia 
hora  sumenda. 

Proto-sulphatc  of  iron  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  zinc  with  similar  sue- 
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cess.  If  the  patient  is  restless  or 
sleej)less,or  the  nervous  system  much 
alFected,  the  addition  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  minims  of  syrup  of  poppies, 
or  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  each 
dose,  is  of  much  service.  A  little 
Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time. Whenever  iron  is  employed  it 
appears  to  be  essential  that  the  metal 
snould  be  in  the  state  of  the  protoxyd ; 
for  probably  the  persalts  have  but  very 
little  action  on  the  system,  and  even 
that  little  action  may  be  dependent 
upon  a  portion  of  the  salt  giving  up 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  The  nature 
of  the  salt  of  iron,  provided  it  be  a 
proto-salt,  does  not  seem  to  influence 
the  result. 

In  all  cases  where  the  patient  is 
feeble,  he  should  be  desired,  imme- 
diately he  leaves  his  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  rub  his  entire  body  with  a  coarse 
towel  till  the  skin  is  red,  which  will 
further  help  to  promote  a  proper  flow 
of  blood  to  that  important  organ. 

Buboes  give  way  to  antimony  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  they  do  to  mercury, 
and  a  more  favourable  prognosis  may 
be  given  if  this  treatment  be  adopted. 
It  would,  however,  be  vain  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  an  inflamed  bubo  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  pus,  by  any 
general  means. 

Various  eruptions  of  the  skin,  the 
sequela)  of  syphilis,  as  a  general  rule, 
yield  favourably  and  rapidly  to  anti- 
mony. 

Ulcerations  of  the  pharj-nx,  uvula, 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  yield  rapidly  to 
this  line  of  treatment.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  gargle  containing  from  3j.  to 
an  3j.  of  chloride  soda  to  thepintof  water, 
as  that  much  facilitates  the  favourable 
termination  of  the  disease.  The  ulcera- 
tion, in  these  cases,  rapidly  loses  its 
white  layer  of  pus,  frequently  mistaken 
for  lymph  or  sloughs;  and  as  soon  as  a 
perfectly  healthy  surface  is  established 
the  ulcer  heals  as  rapidly  as  a  common 
sore. 

Ulcerations  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  a  peculiar 
growth  of  the  papillai  of  that  organ, 
yield  rapidly  to  this  line  of  treatment. 

Syphilitic  afTections  of  the  testicle, 
rhagides  digitorum,  &c.  yield  rapidly  to 
this  plan. 

Of  the  value  of  antimony  in  syphilitic 
iritis  and  nodes  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  had  any  experience. 

Such  is  a  rough  and  brief  sketch  of 


the  cases  in  which  antimony  has  pro- 
duced such  good  results;  and  if  we 
compare  this  remedy  with  mercury  wc 
shall  perceive  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
preference,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, and  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  mercury  takes  two,  three, 
four,  or  more,  days  before  its  general 
excretory  efliects  manifest  themselves; 
and  previous  to  that  time  a  marked  and 
powerful  stimulating  effect  is  produced. 
The  period  of  its  excitement  might  be 
justly  called  the  exciting  period.  This 
excitement,  or  stimulating  property,  in- 
creases from  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  of  the  mercury  till  the 
period  of  salivation,  just  before  which 
it  is  at  its  maximum.  The  exciting 
period  is  always  shorter,  but  more  vio- 
lent, in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  mercury  ;  and  if  very  small  doses  be 
given  the  period  is  probably  prolonged 
in  length,  but  diminished  in  violence ; 
and  sometimes,  in  these  cases,  it  is 
barely  distinguishable.  If  two  grains 
of  calomel,  and  a  third  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  be  given  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  the  effect  is  at  its  maximum  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  whilst  its  ex- 
cretory and  absorbent  properties  begin 
to  manifest  themselves  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  case,  mercury  given  in  large  doses 
does  harm  to  the  patient  on  its  first 
administration,  gradually  increasing 
the  symptoms  until  it  reaches  the 
maximum  excitement,  when  the  same 
remedy  alters  its  effects,  and  causes 
absorption  and  excretion.  This  fact  is 
invariably  seen,  either  in  iritis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  or  peritonitis, 
when  treated  by  this  remedy;  and 
hence  arises  the  frequent  necessity  for 
bleeding  before  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  and  the  frequent  apparent, 
and  even  real,  necessity  for  its  repeti- 
tion, either  general  or  local,  at  the 
maximum  excitement.  In  practice  we 
should  endeavour,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  cheat  the  remedy 
of  this  baneful  effect  by  introducing  it 
very  gently  and  carefully  into  the  sys- 
tem; and  we  find  that  nearly  every 
case  will  yield  to  such  a  gradual  ad- 
ministration of  the  remedy.  In  some 
degree  the  excitement  is  governed  by 
the  nature  of  the  mercurial  compounds, 
the  oxides  appearing  to  act  more  gently, 
and  with  less  stimulation,  than  the 
chlorides,  &c.  Whether  the  remedy  is 
taken  in  by  the  stomach,  the  skin,  or 
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by  funiigiilion,  it  docs  not  seem  much 
tomatlcr;  by  the  former  mode,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  tlie  remedy  arc  far 
more  easily  controlled  ;  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  remedy  by  the  latter  is  un- 
certain in  amount.  Sometimes  the 
combination  of  small  quantities  of  an- 
timony with  the  mercury  lessens  the 
degree  of  excitement.  The  evidences 
of  the  exciting  period  being  at  hand 
are,  additional  pain,  heat  and  redness 
in  the  inflamed  part,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  a  large  increase  to  the  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  and  a  considerable 
additional  impairment  of  the  function 
of  tlie  organ.  Moreover,  the  system  is 
much  disturbed,  the  patient  is  restless, 
sleepless,  feverish,  and  generally  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  state.  As  the  in- 
tensity of  salivation  and  absorption  are 
directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  excitement  and  stimulation,  it  would 
be  unwise,  when  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  excitement,  to 
lower  the  system  by  an  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

If  antimony  be  compared  with  mer- 
cury in  tlio  above  properties,  a  vast 
difference  is  seen  between  them ;  for 
the  first  remedy  appears  to  excite  ex- 
cretion within  two  or  three  hours  of  its 
first  administration  :  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury, however,  gradually  increase  with 
the  administration  of  the  medicine, 
which  ayipears  to  accumulate  and  re- 
mam  in  the  system,  whilst  that  of 
antimony  seems,  by  long  continuance, 
to  lose  in  some  degree  its  power,  re- 
quiring an  increase  of  the  dose.  If  we 
look  at  the  unj)lcassnt  effects  of  mer- 
cury, its  salivation,  destruction  of  the 
teeth,  sloughing,  erythismus,  &c.  the 
contrast  is  also  most  striking;  for  I 
never  saw  antimony,  in  any  case,  pro- 
duce poisonous  syni))toms,  whilst  every 
surgeon,  even  of  but  Hmited  experience, 
must  have  seen  frequent  cases  of  death 
from  the  use  of  mercury,  and  sometimes 
even  from  very  small  doses. 

The  comj)arison  between  the  action 
of  tartarizcd  antimony  and  iodide  of 
potassium  I  feci  liardly  in  a  condition. 
Jit  the  i)reseiit  time,  nnnutely  to  con- 
sider; but  there  are  many  unpleasant 
effects  of  this  loo-mucli-liackncyed 
medicine  on  the  mucous,  and  perhaps 
even  on  the  serous  membranes,  and, 
moreover,  the  remedy  seems  to  remain 
in  the  system  for  a  long  jjcriod. 

The  treatment  of  syj)liilis  by  tar- 
tarizcd antimony,  if  comjiared  with  the 


pil.  panis  systems  of  some  modern  sur- 
geons, is  most  remarkable.  I  once  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  latter 
practice  upon  a  great  variety  of  cases  ; 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  appeared 
to  be,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  more 
than  treble,  quadruple,  or  even  a  much 
higher  multiple  of  the  time  required 
wlien  moderate  doses  of  mercury  were 
administered.  When,  moreover,  we 
consider  that  the  antimonial,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  considered  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  mercurial  treatment, 
the  difference  between  bread  {i.  e.  doing 
nothing)  and  antimony  is  remarkable. 

The  use  of  tartarizcd  antimony  is 
even  more  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
middle  than  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society;  for  in  the  former  c;;ses  the 
excreting  apparatus  is  far  more  easily 
set  in  action,  from  which  cause  rather 
smaller  doses  may  be  administered : 
and  it  is  a  fact  well  worth  recording, 
that  antimony  has  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  cause  vomiting  or  nausea  in 
the  morning  than  at  any  other  period, 
for  wliich  reason  the  dose  may  be 
reduced  to  one-half  at  that  period. 
The  plan  of  treatment  whicli  ap^iears 
to  be  most  eminently  successful  is  that 
by  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic salt  is  introduced  into  the  system 
without  any  immediate  effects  by  the 
means  of  its  introduction. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  must  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances: 
a  spare  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be 
preferred,  without  spirituous  liquors  of 
any  kind  ;  but  if  the  patient  be  feeble, 
nourishment  or  stimulus  nuist  be  given , 
and  there  is  no  object  in  materially  de- 
pressing the  patient's  strength  in  any 
case,  though  it  would  be  aclvisable  to 
keep  him  below  what  is  termed  rude 
health. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  antimony 
in  entirely  removing  the  sypjiilitic 
virus  and  preventing  secondary  symp- 
toms, w  ill  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  antimony  is 
a  most  potent  remedy  for  removing  the 
sequela-  of  sy^Miilis,  how  forcibly  is  the 
jjrobability  of  a  complete  eradication  of 
the  disease  presented  to  otn*  minds. 
There  are  some  creatures,  indeed,  who, 
unmindful  of  the  lessons  they  learn, 
receive  contagion  upon  contagion.  In 
these  cases  we  can  easily  conceive,  that 
when  a  second  or  third  disease  is  caught 
before  the  first  is  healed,  and  super- 
imposed upon  it,  and   the  patient  is 
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nlways  incurring  fresh  risks,  that  some 
j)<)rtion  of  the  sum  of  all  his  distem- 
jH.'rs  would  lurk  about  him  for  ever. 

The  principle  of  the  employment  of 
tartarizod  antimony  is  probably  the  re- 
moval of  the  poison  from  the  system,  and 
whenever  any  ollending  matter  has  to 
be  removed  from  the  human  body,  the 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  syphilis 
is  admini!)ly  adapted.  For  all  forms 
of  scrofula,  where  the  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  poison  formed,  tliought  not 
taken  into  the  system,  it  is  invaluable. 
In  .all  forms  of  impetigo  and  encrusted 
sores  of  every  kind,  which  are  quite 
analogous  to  scrofula,  the  rapidity  with 
Mhich  such  a  treatment  eftiicts  a  cure 
is  truly  marvellous.  Exaggerated  cases 
of  herpes  yield  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  being 
sometimes  sufficient,  in  cases  where  the 
duration  of  former  attacks  had  been 
two  or  three  months,  to  effect  such  a 
fom])lete  restoration  of  the  normal 
functions  of  the  skin,  as  to  leave  no 
signs  of  a  disease  having  existed.  Some- 
times a  furuncular  diathesis,  w'here 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  boils  over 
the  whole  body,  yields  to  such  a  line  of 
tres^tment,  when  all  other  plans  have 
failed.  Even  in  cases  of  affections 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  other 
metals,  the  treatment  is  of  much  value, 
for  I  lately  had  a  case  of  paralysis 
agitans  from  the  absorption  of  mer- 
cury which  yielded  steadily  and  ra- 
pidly to  antimony  and  tonics. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  antimony 
upon  syphilitic  patients  it  has  been 
complicated  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  exhibition  of  other  medicines,  yet 
in  pnictice  it  would  be  folly  for  the 
surgeon  to  confine  himself  to  any  par- 
ticidar  plan  of  treatment,  but  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  case,  to  conjoin  such 
remedies  with  the  antimony  as  the 
surgeon  may  consider  would  alleviate 
the  patient's  pain,  cut  short  the  disease, 
or  coutiibute  to  his  safety.  Experience, 
indeed,  l;as  hardly  sufficiently  war- 
ranted an  assertion  that  mercury  may 
be  entirely  abandoned  in  all  cases,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  but  that 
it  may  ultimately  turn  out  that  every 
case  of  syphilis  may  be  successfully 
treated  without  it. 

7,  Fiiisliiirv  Circus, 
tci)t.  15,  1842. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  yon  think  the  enclosed  cases 
of  sufficient  interest,  they  are  quite  at 
your  service. —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  May. 

KcAdin^,  Sept.  6,  1842. 

Awfutation  iit  the  shoulder  joint. — 
The  first  case  admitted  into  the  Koyal 
Berkshire  Hospital  after  its  opening, 
May  1839,  was  George  Early,  aged  15, 
with  compound  comminuted,  or  open 
fracture  of  the  left  humerus,  close  to 
the  shoulder-joint.  1 1  had  been  crushed 
by  a  railroad  waggon  about  two  hours 
before  admission. 

Having  recovered  from  the  shock, 
immediate  amputation  was  performed. 
The  soft  parts  were  much  injured,  and 
the  bone  fractured  so  high,  that  it  was 
deemed  needful  to  disarticulate.  This 
was  ably  performed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Young,  the  senior  provincial 
surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

The  best  flap  was  made  which  the 
circumstances  permitted,  the  case  pro- 
gressed favourably,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged well,  about  nine  weeks  after 
admission, 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  in  obtruding 
here  a  brief  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
lamented  colleague.  With  mild  and 
unobtrusive  manners,  with  untiling 
devotion  to  his  professional  duties,  and 
undeviating  rectitude  of  conduct,  he 
secured  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  public  confidence  and  support. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula 
from  musculur  octiou. — Miss  M.,  aged 
1(5  years.  May  1828,  while  throwing  a 
necklace  on  her  neck  at  the  toilet, 
screamed  with  pain  in  her  right  shoul- 
der, and  her  arm  fell  disabled.  The 
shoulder  was  flatter,  and  the  head  of 
the  OS  humeri  felt  more  inwards,  than 
its  fellow,  thecoracoid  process  being  on 
a  lower  plane  ;  a  distinct  crepitus  was 
felt ;  the  acromion,  humerus,  and  cla- 
vicle, were  entire.  Elevation  of  the  arm 
removed  the  deformity,  which  was  re- 
produced on  withdrawing  the  support. 
A  pad  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the 
arm  raised  and  kept  to  the  side ;  passive 
motion  was  commenced  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  and  she  recovered  its  perfect 
use. 


//.^. — XXXI. 
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The  learned  ;iu(lior  of  the  article 
Fracture,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Surgery, 
doubts  the  existence  of  fracture  ot  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  but  if  this  was  nota 
case,  I  cannot  understand  wiiat  it  was. 
It  was  not  dislocation,  as  proved  by  the 
restoration  of  the  shape  of  the  parts  on 
raising  the  arm,  and  the  return  of  the 
symptoms  on  withdrawing  the  support. 
The  humerus,  acromion,  and  clavicle, 
were  not  injured,  and  the  crepitus  was 
very  distinct  when  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess was  j)rcssed  upwards  and  back- 
wards by  the  thumb,  the  fingers  being 
placed  below  the  spine. 

I  presume  there  must  have  been  fra- 
gility in  this  case,  and  that  the  fracture 
was  produced  by  the  sudden  jerking 
action  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-bra- 
chialis,  during  a  frolicsome  swing  of 
the  necklace.  The  comparatively  slight 
deformity  might  have  arisen  from  the 
integrity  of  the  ligament  described  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  perfect  re- 
covery would  warrant  the  presumption 
of  union  bj'  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerns. 
— David  ]3eedle,  aged  1.5,  shoemaker, 
fell  from  a  ladder,  May  1820,  striking 
his  left  shoulder  against  the  edge  of 
an  area  step  ;  a  portion  of  the  humerus 
at  its  outer  side  was  fractured,  and  was 
readily  detected.     It  did  not  unite. 

Aug.  1842. — The  general  appearance 
of  the  arm  is  similar  to  its  fellow,  but 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  to  be 
Hatter :  he  is  occasionally  inconveni- 
enced by  the  broken  and  loose  portion, 
but  it  does  not  materially  interfere  with 
his  occupations. 

Dislocation  of  the  luitufrus  into  flic 
axilla  (the  dislocation  downwards  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper;  subpectoral,  Velpeau  ; 
sub-coracoid,  Malgaigne).  —  J.  Nash, 
aged  AV),  farm  labourer,  came  into  the 
Jioyal  Berkshire  Hos])ilal,  March  14, 
1842,  having  fallen  from  a  waggon 
against  a  bank,  and  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  and  dislocated  his  left  humerus 
into  the  axilla.  Ueing  very  wet  and 
cold,  lie  w;is  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and 
Koon  after  laid  on  his  back,  and  traction 
made  by  the  wrist  directly  n])wards, 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  body.  Tiie  re- 
duction was  e;isy  and  immediate.  If 
the  chief  obstacle  lo  the  reduction  of 
(his  dislocation  be  the  sui)ra-s|)inatus 
muscle  as  stated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  mode  introduced  by  White,  revive(l 
by  Malgai^'uc,  and  sanctioned  by  Vel- 
peau, would  siem  to  be  the  most  appro- 


priate, by  securing  its  complete  relaxa- 
tion. 

A  tropin/  of  the  riyht  deltoifl  muscle 
from  injury  of  the  circumflex  nerve. — 
W.  Emma  W.,  aged  20,  when  three 
months  old,  fell  from  the  arms  of  her 
nurse,  but  before  reaching  the  ground 
was  caught  and  suspended  by  the  arm, 
which  was  disabled  :  she  saiflered  consi- 
derable pain,  and  did  not  regain  its  free 
use.  At  the  present  time,  Sept.  1842, 
the  shoulder  is  small  and  Hat,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  felt  as  if  covered  only 
by  integuments  ;  all  the  other  muscles 
are  well  developed,  nor  is  there  other 
appreciable  injury  :  the  entire  arm  is 
less  than  its  fellow  ;  she  is  unetpial  to 
over-handed  exertion,  and  cannot  bear 
a  prolonged  use  of  her  needle,  unless 
the  elbow  be  supported.  I  think  it  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve  was  injured,  and  that 
atrophy  of  the  deltoid  is  the  result*. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  vhia.—lilay,  aged  9  years,  August 
1834,  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  stones, 
while  running,  and  fell  on  the  right 
hand,  which  was  extended  to  save  him- 
self. The  elbow-joint  had  the  appear- 
ance of  dislocation  backwards ;  its  na- 
tural shape  and  position  were  resto'red 
by  tlexion,  but  the  distortion  returned 
when  the  arm  was  extended  ;  the  hume- 
rus was  broken  ;  crepitus  could  not  be 
felt. 

Treatment. — The  fore-arm  was  kept 
in  extreme  flexion,  and  slung  around 
the  neck  ;  passive  motion  commenced 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  the  re- 
covery was  perfect.  I  think  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favour  of  ossific  union  ; 
if  by  ligament,  it  must  be  very  short, 
as  it  does  not  entail  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. 

Suh-hixation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
from  disease.~~Aun  Clarke,  Reading, 
aged  44.  Her  right  arm  was  natural 
at  birth  ;  when  twelve  months  old  she 
had  small-pox,  followed  by  abscesses 
in  the  fore-arm  and  elbow-joint.  Pre- 
sent state  :  the  head  of  the  r.idius  is 
sub-luxated  backwards,  and  is  very 
])rominent ;  the  arm  is  shorter  than  its 
fellow  ;  the  forearm  semi-Hexed  ;  the 
hand  liabitually  prone  ;  supination  and 
extension  are  incomplete.  In  tliiscase 
it  is  iwobable  that  ulceration  of  the 
ligaments  existed,  and  the  arm  being 
kept  too  long  in  pronation,  tlie  radius 

♦  .See  observations  by  M.  Hlnndin,  Contiiicii- 
tiil  nnd  Kritiiili  Mc-ilical  Review,  vol.  1. 
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was  dislocated  by  the  action  of  the 
biceps. 

CoHf/eniial  luxation  of  the  radius 
backwards  in  both  arms. — Ann  Bathe, 
aged  1(5,  of  dehcate  strumous  habit, 
has  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  back- 
wards in  each  arm.  Ilcr  motlier  no- 
ticed the  deforniily  within  a  few  days 
of  birth,  and  reports  her  labour  to  have 
been  natural,  quick,  and  without  inter- 
ference. Ihcsent  condition  :  both  arms 
are  habitually  in  semi-pronation  and 
semi-llexion  ;  they  admit  of  complete 
flexion,  but  extension  is  incomplete, 
and  supination  very  imperfect  ;  the 
forearms  are  full  sized,  and  develoi)ed 
proportionally  to  the  rest  of  the  body; 
the  carpal  joints  are  perfect ;  the  head 
of  the  radius  is  very  prominent  in  each 
arm  :  in  the  right,  the  superior  ex- 
tremity lias  its  natural  hollow,  and  is 
placed  behind  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  reaches  witliin  half  an 
inch  of  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  ; 
in  the  left  it  is  rounded,  and  without 
hollow,  larger,  and  ascends  nearer  to 
the  point  of  the  olecranon  ;  both  ad- 
mit of  rotation  only.  Each  radius  is 
obviously  longer  than  natural,  but 
whether  its  capitulum  be  defective  or 
not,  caiuiot  be  ascertained.  The  history 
of  the  cases  recorded  by.Dupuytren  and 
Cruveilhier  being  defective, their  nature 
was  a  subject  of  speculation  ;  the  for- 
mer contended  for  their  congenital 
origin,  the  latter  in  favour  of  their 
being  unreduced  dislocations,  but  not 
congenital.  The  present  case  is  posi- 
tive and  indubitable,  having  been  re- 
cognised by  tlie  mother,  the  nurse,  and 
others,  within  a  few  days  of  birth. 

In  Mr.  BransbyCooper's  edition.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  has  recorded  a  case  of  acci- 
dental dislocation  of  the  radius  back- 
wards, wliich  occurred  luider  my  ob- 
servation, with  the  particulars  of  which 
I  furnished  him  at  the  time, 

RETENTION  OF  URINE  FROM  AN 
HYDATID  CYST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  I  think  the  accompanying  case  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  it  insertion  in  your  jourual. 
Yours  obediently, 

REGINALD  James, 
House  Surgeon. 
■\Vestniinstor  Hospital, 
Sept.  28,  1842. 


On  the  1 7th  of  July,  Thomas  Crane, 
a;tat.  .59,  was  admitted  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  White,  with  retention  of  urine, 
not  haviu^  passed  any  in  a  stream  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  bladder  appeared 
greatly  distended,  reaching  quite  as 
higli  as  the  navel.  Skin  hot  and  dry. 
Pulse  108.  Was  immediately  placed  in 
a  warm  bath,  and  a  catheter  passed. 
Some  urine  flowed,  although  the  cathe- 
ter was  not  in  the  bladder;  but  it  went 
quite  to  the  neck.     Ordered 

5J.  Castor  Oil,  and  3ss.  of  Laudanum. 

Hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium. 

July  18th. — Bowels  had  been  freely 
moved.    Catheter  passed  just  as  before, 
but  not  so  much  urine  escaped. 
Liq.Opii  Sed.  jJixxv. ;  Aq.Pimentse,  5j.  stat. 

19th. — Thebladder  greatly  distended. 
No  urine  escaped  on  passing  the  ca- 
theter. In  great  pain,  and  quite  deli- 
rious.    Ordered, 

Tr.  Opii,  5j.  Mucilag.  Amyli,  ^ij.  as  an 
enema,  and  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  Il^xxv.  by 
the  mouth. 

In  the  evening  was  greatly  relieved 
by  the  opium,  and  perfectly  tranquil, 
but  no  urine  had  passed. 

20lh. — Although  a  little  urine  had 
dribbled  away,  the  swelling  was  not 
diminished. 

V.  S.  ad  5xij.  and  repeat  the  anodyne. 

21st. — Not  having  passed  any  ui-ine, 
and  sufl'cring  severe  pain,  Mr.  White 
determined  to  cut  into  the  bladder. 
The  patient  was  placed  as  in  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy ;  the  incision  made 
as  in  the  lateral  operation ;  but  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  cutting 
into  the  bladder,  from  its  altered  posi- 
tion. AVhen  tlie  bladder  was  divided 
about  a  pint  of  urine  escaped;  but  the 
distension  above  the  pnbcs  was  not 
diminished,  nor  was  the  pain  at  all  les- 
sened. After  he  was  removed  to  bed, 
a  little  urine  dribbled  away.  In  the 
evening  he  became  comatose,  and  died 
on  the  following  day. 

Post-wnrtem .  —  YjyL[e\-\v.A\\ ,  the  abdo- 
men presented  much  the  appearance  of 
a  woman  far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
the  bladder  was  found  greatly  distended, 
and  above  it  a  tumor,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  second  bladder.  It  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  ujiper  part  of  the  blad- 
der, and  less  so  to  the  omentum.  On 
dissecting  out  the  tumor,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  sac,  containing  at  lca!>t  three 
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pints,  filled  with  hydatids;  somcthcsizc 
of  niarbli's,  others  as  large  as  pullets' 
eggs.  This  had  so  pressed  the  bladder 
against  the  pnbes,  as  to  divide  it  into 
two  portions  ;  one  above  the  piibcs,  and 
rather  overlaying  it,  and  the  other  be- 
low :  so  that',  when  the  bladder  was 
pnnetured,  only  that  urine  escaped 
which  was  in  the  lower  ])art  of  it.  The 
portion  of  bladder  above  the  pubes  con- 
tained more  than  two  pints.  The  ob- 
struction to  the  catheter  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  blad- 
der, as  there  was  no  stricture  in  the 
m-ethra.  The  bladder  Avas  healthy,  ex- 
cepting a  small  spot  of  ulceration  on 
the  posterior  part.  The  prostate  gland 
was  but  little  enlarged. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  October  7,  1842. 

"  Lirot  omnibus,  liret  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artix  MediciC  tiicri ;  potestas  modo  veiiloiKll  in 
piil>licuni  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

ClCEllO. 

ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 
The  improvements  in  the  system  of 
education  which  have  been  effected 
within  the  last  few  years  are  not  more 
apparent  in  any  science  than  in  that  of 
medicine,  both  with  regard  to  the 
period  which  is  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
course  which  is  pursued  in  it.  Not 
only  are  the  facilities  of  obtaining  in- 
formation increased  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, but  the  method  of  employing  them 
has  undergone  a  remarable  change 
fgr  the  better.  With  the  improved 
opportunities  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  S(;ience  of  medicine,  there  has  been 
infused  into  our  students  a  stronger 
desire  to  profit  by  them,  and  a  greater 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
facilities  to  study,  and  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain information,  which  are  l)y  no 
means  necessarily  concomitant  circum- 
stances, and,  in  fact,  often  hold  an 
inverse  ratio  to  one  another,  have,  in 
this  instance,  gone  on  advancing,  as  it 
were,  pari  passu.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  this  inlluence  is  uni- 


versal in  its  operation,  or  to  say  that 
all  partake  equally  of  the  desire  to  ad- 
vance themselves.  We  need  not  look 
far  to  learn  that  all  who  enter  the  field 
of  medicine  nre  not  hard  labourers,  that 
all  are  not  equally  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  soil  to  its  fullest  advantage,  and  to 
discover  the  hidden  treasure  which  lies 
beneath  it.  But  we  do  say  that  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  them  as  a  body 
will  deny  that  the  medical  students  are 
a  greatly  improved  and  an  improving 
class. 

The  higher  rate  of  knowledge  with 
which  the  generality  of  practitioners 
now  commence  the  duties  of  their 
profession,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  their  predecessors,  is  alone  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this.  In  thus 
speaking,  we  throw  no  disgrace  upon 
the  seniors  oft  he  profession — we  desire 
to  institute  no  invidious  comparisons. 
In  stating  that  the  average  amount  of 
knowledge  with  which  they  left  the 
schools  and  entered  upon  their  prac- 
tice was  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  graduate  of  the  present  day,  we 
cast  no  reflection  upon  the  industry  of 
the  one  party,  and  show  no  superiority 
of  merit  in  the  other.  The  dilTcrcnce 
between  them  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
any  distinguishing  feature  in  either, 
but  simply  to  the  period  in  which  each 
lived,  and  the  advantages  which  each 
enjoyed — to  the  greater  facilities  of  in- 
formation which  the  student  of  the 
present  age  possesses,  and  the  improved 
system  under  which  he  h.ns  the  good 
fortune  to  come,  in  comparison  with 
that  under  which  the  student  of  thirty 
years  ago  was  placed. 

This  improvement  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  one  cause,  but  is  owing  to  a 
combination  of  circimistances,  and  has 
been  slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress. 
Among  other  things,  it  may  be,  in  part, 
attributed  to  that  march  of  intellect,  or 
general  advance  of  science  and  edu- 
cation, which  has  characterized  the 
late  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
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our  country,  and  1ms  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  medicine  as  well  as  to  every 
other  branch  of  science.  It  may  also 
be  in  part  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  emu- 
Lition  arising  between  the  teachers  as 
well  as  between  the  students  in  the 
different  schools,  which  now  exist  in 
such  numbers  that  the  supporters  of 
each  are  obliged  to  labour  hard  to 
maintain  its  reputation.  Thus  has 
sprung  up  a  rivalry  between  the  various 
provincial  and  metropolitan  schools 
which  has  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  them  all.  Emulation  among  stu- 
dents has,  in  various  ways,  been  en- 
couraged and  turned  to  good  purpose, 
especially  by  the  distributions  of  prizes 
and  honorary  distinctions,  which  take 
place  in  almost  every  school,  as  well  as 
by  the  various  offices  and  appointments 
which  are  bestowed  according  to  merit. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  regu- 
lating and  examining  boards  of  the 
profession  to  omit  to  mention  the 
assistance  which  their  endeavours  have 
contributed  in  promoting  this  advance 
in  the  proticiency  of  students.  By  the 
judicious  alterations  in  the  course  of 
education  which  they  have  introduced, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  appren- 
ticeship system — by  curtailing  that 
period  of  which  so  large  a  portion  was 
wasted  on  the  manual  drudgery  of  the 
profession,  and  permitting  a  more  ex- 
tended routine  of  study  in  London,  or 
some  large  provincial  town — they  have 
done  gi'cat  service  to  the  profession. 
By  requiring  certificates  of  the  attend- 
ance on  certain  courses  of  lectures,  and 
of  a  given  routine  of  dissection  and 
hospital  practice,  they  have  enforced 
the  opportunity  of  a  wider  and  more 
regular  course  of  study.  They  have 
regulated  the  employment  of  that 
period  in  a  methodic  manner  (we  will 
not  say  in  the  titost  advantageous  man- 
ner) ;  and  by  their  stricter  examina- 
tions, they  have  required  from  the  can- 
didates for  their  di[)loma  a  higher  rate 
of  knowledge. 


These  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  needless  to  mention 
here  (for  we  do  not  pretend,  neither 
would  it  be  an  easy  task,  to  enumerate 
them  all),  have  conspired  to  render  the 
rising  practitioners  of  the  present  day  a 
better  informed  class  of  persons,  and 
more  fit  to  undertake  the  important  du- 
ties of  their  profession,  than  could  be 
the  case  in  days  of  yore,  when  the  stu- 
dent had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
given  him  to  acquire  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  medicine,  and  was  hurried 
into  practice  to  gather  up,  as  he  went 
along,  the  information  which  his  own 
observation  might  furnish  him.  And 
it  is  not  simply  in  a  scientific,  but  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  also,  that  we  flatter 
ourselves  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected. The  medical  student  no  longer 
merits  that  character  which  it  has  been 
his  lot  to  possess  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  and  which  was  attached  to 
him  by  a  modern  writer  with  no  sparing 
hand.  An  evil  reputation  once  stamped 
is  long  in  wearing  out,  although  the 
cause  which  impressed  it  may  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  bearer  become 
undeservingof  it:  and  so  it  has  been  with 
medical  students ;  they  still  endure,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  opinions 
which  were  formed  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  which  are  probably  no  more 
applicable  to  them  than  to  any  others. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  thing 
which  is  of  comparatively  recent  ex- 
istence in  medicine,  but  which  is  daily 
gaining  ground  in  the  large  metro- 
politan schools,  and  has  already  done 
something  to  assist  in  improving  the 
cast  of  medical  students,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  bids  fair  to  effect  much 
more — we  refer  to  the  system  of  private 
tuition.  We  are  aware  that  some  ob- 
jections are  urged  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  increasing  the  expense 
of  medical  education,  and  giving  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  an  unfair  advantage  over 
their  poorer  brethren,  in  competitions 
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for  honours  and  appointments  which 
are  made  the  reward  of  merit.  Even 
granting  that  these  objections  are  vahd, 
and  some  others  of  less  moment  wliich 
are  brought  against  it,  we  still  main- 
tain that  the  general  good  effect  of  such 
a  system,  if  brought  fairly  into  opera- 
tion, M-ould  be  very  great,  and  it 
would  tend,  in  various  ways,  farther  to 
improve  the  character  of  students, 
and,  by  its  influence  on  them,  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  medicine. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  a  plan 
of  this  sort  has  been  long  and  exten- 
sively carried  out,  and  has  even,  in  a 
gi"eat  degree,  supplanted  the  profes- 
sorial mode  of  teaching  in  classes.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  all 
who  are  desirous  of  taking  even  a  re- 
spectable station,  much  more  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  obtaining  a  high 
rank  in  the  examinations,  have  recourse 
to  a  private  tutor,  whose  advice  and 
close  superintendence  they  well  know 
is  more  likely  to  ensure  their  success 
than  the  regular  and  more  formal  in- 
struction of  the  college  lecturer  or  the 
public  professor.  Very  few  indeed 
carry  off  the  high  honours  in  the 
university  without  having  recourse  to 
such  assistance  in  their  studies.  Here, 
then,  the  tutorial  system,  as  it  has  been 
called,  has  received  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
and  no  other  proof  of  its  efficiency  need 
be  given  than  the  extensive  manner  in 
Mhich  it  has  been  here  adopted. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  private 
tuition  is  less  important  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  where  the  books  are  easy, 
and  observation  and  experiment  are  the 
l)rincipal  guides,  than  in  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages,  or  in  the  abstruse 
processes  of  mathematical  reasoning : 
and  we  grant,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  But,  though  it 
may  be  less  in  degree,  its  effect  is 
7ieverthele8s  good.  The  opportunities 
of  supervision  and  direction  afforded 
1)V  it  are  such  as  can  be  ensured  in  no 


other  way,  and  such  as  are  truly  wanted 
by  the  generality  of  students,  who, 
coming  up  to  the  schools,  are  plunged 
in  the  whirlpool  of  lectures,  dissecting 
and  hospital  practice,  scarce  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  or  where  to  begin. 
They  have  no  one  to  direct  their 
studies,  and  are  ignorant  what  subjects 
to  commence,  what  books  to  buy,  or 
what  order  to  follow.  They  enter  upon 
their  studies,  perhaps,  with  ardour  and 
good  determination  ;  but  their  endea- 
vours fail,  like  the  aim  of  the  unskilful 
marksman,  for  want  of  proper  direc- 
tion ;  they  become  disgusted  with  the 
little  progress  they  make,  throw  aside 
their  books,  and  betake  themselves  to 
other,  not  usually  more  profitable, 
amusements  ;  such,  at  least,  is  too  often 
the  case.  They  are  still  less  under  any 
moral  discipline,  and,  turned  loose  into 
the  world,  are  too  apt  to  fall  an  easy 
i^rey  to  the  temptations  around  them. 

A  careful  system  of  private  tuition 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  powerful  re- 
medy to  many  of  these  evils :  the  em- 
ployraent  of  the  pupil's  time  would  be 
superintended,  his  studies  directed,  and 
a  gentler  or  less  influence  exerted  over 
his  moral  life.  Such  a  system  would 
probably  in  time  give  a  most  effectual 
check  to  the  obnoxious  process  of  mere 
grinditKj,  and  woidd  form  of  itself  a 
far  more  profitable  substitute  ;  at  least 
it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  benefit  the  student 
than  the  ordeal  of  cramming,  which, 
nolens  volens,  a  vast  number  deem  it 
their  imperative  duty  to  undergo. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  just  now 
on  this  subject,  thinking  they  may  be 
of  service  to  some  who  are  about  to 
enter  upon  their  medical  education  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  and  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  course  they  had 
better  adopt  to  turn  their  time  to  the 
most  profitable  account.  We  would 
recommend  them  to  give  the  subject  a 
careful  consideration     and  should  thev 
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adopt  some  such  course  as  wc  liave 
advised,  they  will  not,  we  think,  have 
any  reason  to  regret  the  step  they  have 
taken — if,  at  least,  we  may  judge  from  tlie 
opinions  of  those  who  can  bear  witness 
to  the  practical  efiect  which  it  has  had 
on  themselves,  of  whom  we  never  heard 
any  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  liighest 
satisfaction,  of  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  it. 

INSPECTORS  OF  ANATOMY. 

We  announced  last  week  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alcock  and  Mr.  Bacot,  as  Inspectors 
for  England  :  we  have  now  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Andrew  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  has  beeu  ap- 
pointed Inspector  for  Scotland. 

INTRODUCTORY    LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  University  College, 
Oct.  1, 1842, 
By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S 
Professor  of  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine, and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  &c. 

State  of  practical  medicine,  as  a  study,  and 
as  an  art — Insufficiency  of  empirical  and 
nosological  medicine — General  pathology 
the   true  foundation  for  practical   me- 
dicine.—  What  is  general  pathology  .' — 
Its  relatio)i.t  to  clinical  medicine — Noble 
nature  and  objects  of  medicine. 
1  HAVE  been  requested  by  my  colleagues  to 
open  the  business  of  the  session  ;    and   in 
doing  so  I  shall  adhere  to  our  usual  practice, 
by  making  the  subjects  of  this  address  also 
introductory  to  those  of  my  own  course. 

It  is  three  jears  since  I  gave  my  first  in- 
troductory lecture  in  this  place  ;  and  when 
I  recollect  the  trembling  anxiety  which  I 
then  felt  at  the  prospect  of  the  difficult  and 
responsible  duties  which  devolved  on  me, 
my  heart  fills  with  gratitude  to  a  Gracious 
Providence  who  has  granted  me  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  mind  to  perform  these 
duties,  however  imperfectly ;  and  I  cannot 
forget  the  kindness  of  my  pupils  in  over- 
looking the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  my  first 
attempts. 

Now,  at  the  commencement  of  a  fourth 
session,  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  my 
sense  of  the  im])ortance  and  responsibility 
of  my  office  is  in  no  degree  diminished. 
Nay,  it  is  much  increased.  The  longer  a 
medical  man  practises  his  profession,  the 
more  l.e  sees  the  value  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  it ;  and,  if  his  conscience  be  not  seared, 
the  more  anxious  will  he,  who  teaches,  be 
to  communicate  that  right  knowledge  to  his 
pupils.  Further,  time  and  experience  ought 
to  improve  the  resources  and  strengthen  the 
faculties  of  the  teacher,  and  give  greater 
weight  to  his  opinions :  in  like  proportion 
also  should  he  feel  responsible  for  the  in- 


creased influence  which  he  may  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

I  must  further  state  another  circumstance 
which  greatly  upholds  my  anxiet_>  to  bestow 
my  best  exertions  in  teaching  the  subjects  of 
my  course.  It  is  the  low  position  ivhich 
this  most  important  part  of  medical  science 
still  holds  with  the  public,  and  even  with 
students.  I  feel  this  to  ;  e  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  that  I  j)ropose  to  make  the  chief 
subjc(!t  of  this  lecture,  the  state  of  practical 
medicine,  as  a  study,  and  as  an  art. 

Compare  the  state  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine with  that  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
chemistry — the  great  fundamental  or  pre- 
paratory studies.  How  minute,  how  precise, 
how  connected  and  definite  are  these  !  Yet 
how  loose,  indefinite,  uncertain,  unconnected, 
is  the  practice  of  our  art.  To  the  public  it 
appears  altogether  vague — without  any  ac- 
knowledged princii)les. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  quackery 
should  triumjjh  ;  that  the  public  show  their 
want  of  faith  in  legitimate  medicine  by  their 
ready  belief  in  any  novelty  that  is  not  legiti- 
mate ?  Thus,  one  year,  St.  John  Long's 
plan  ;  another  year,  homoeopathy  ;  another, 
Morison's  pills  ;  another,  the  water  cure — 
rules  the  fashion.  The  public  may  show 
their  ifpiorance  by  such  credulity  ;  but  they 
show  also  the  want  of  something  plain  and 
trustworthy  in  regular  medicine.  The  public 
will  not  believe  that  the  secret  of  the  art  is 
with  a  faculty  which  professes  to  follow  ex- 
perience only.  The  quack  also  can  appeal 
to  his  experience  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  way 
more  striking  and  convincing  than  those  who 
express  doubts  and  admit  difficulties.  Thus 
one  who  cures  nervous  diseases  can  calculate 
his  success  by  the  numerical  method.  In 
8000  cases  he  can  count  only  20  failures. 
Another  tells  you  of  an  extraordinary  per 
centage  of  success  in  cases  of  deafness,  in 
which  the  tnost  eminent  practitioners  had 
failed,  &c.-  Hence  you  will  find  the  par- 
tisans of  quackery  far  more  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  their  favourite  notions  than  others 
are  in  sujiport  of  the  regular  art.  No  won- 
der that  homoeopathy  and  t"..e  water-cure 
have  their  royal  and  noble  advocates.  Then 
there  is  a  captivating  simplicity  in  the 
theories  of  qviacks.  A  certain  high  official 
personage  pins  his  faith  to  an  em))iric  who 
was  formerly  a  gardener,  and  whose  notion 
is  that  all  diseases  proceed  from  buttercups. 
This  is  the  theory  :  every  man,  woman,  and 
cliild,  eats  mutton,  bei'f,  or  butter,  or  drinks 
milk  :  every  cow  and  sheep  eats  buttercups 
with  its  grass  :  buttercups  are  rank  and 
acrid  weeds:  ergo,  all  diseases  proceed  from 
buttercups.  How  beautifully  simple  !  How 
attractive,  too,  are  the  comprehensive  views 
of  the  hygeist  and  the  water  curers !  they 
both  agree  in  their  pathology ;  all  diseases 
arise  from  bad  matter  in  the  blood  ;  they 
only  differ  in  their  mode  of  expelling  it  from 
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the  system.  One  purges  out  the  peccant 
humovir ;  the  other  washes  and  sweats  it 
forth.  There  is  something,  too,  very  fascinat- 
ing in  the  notions  of  hoiiiceopathy  :  simiiia 
si?nilihvs  medeniur.  Who  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  expansive  genius  of  Hahnemann, 
who  discovered  that  the  best  cure  for  a  dis- 
ease is  the  influence  which  caused  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  practitioner 
has  nothing  so  plausible  or  so  captivating  to 
bring  forward  in  exjjlanation  of  his  method. 
He  either  has  no  theory  at  all,  and  grounds 
his  practice  on  experience  (in  which  we  have 
said  he  is  matched  by  the  empiric),  or,  if  he 
gives  a  theory,  it  is  viewed  only  as  an  ojiinion 
no  better  than  the  hypothesis  of  the  quack, 
in  on  art  so  little  founded  on  principles  as 
medicine.  So  httle  favour  does  medicine 
receive  from  the  public  in  its  pretensions  to 
science  ! 

How  is  it  with  the  student .''  Surely  the 
practice  of  physic  raiist  be  as  interesting  as 
it  is  important  to  the  student — the  itseful 
application  of  all  his  knowledge — the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  drama  of  his  studies — the  re- 
hearsal o{  the  great  performance  of  his  life. 
Surely  this  must  be  a  very  attractive  study  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  1  believe  it  has  been 
generally  considered  by  students  as  the 
heaviest,  most  repulsive,  most  tedious  of  all 
subjects  (with,  perhaps,  a  single  exce|)tion). 
AVithout  the  constant  appeal  to  the  senses 
with  which  anaiomj/  attracts  and  rivets 
attention  ;  without  the  beautiful  connections 
and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
make  jjhi/.sioloyy  interesting  ;  without  the 
simplicity  and  strikmg  phenomena  which 
give  a  charm  to  chemistry,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  taught,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
dry  detail ;  its  science,  mere  glimpses  into 
an  unknown  land  ;  its  rules,  irregular  tracks 
through  a  wilderness  of  confusion.  Prac- 
tical medicine  is  studied  only  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  useful  and  necessary  ;  and 
not  because  it  is  easy  or  agreeable. 

Further,  there  are  a  great  many  students, 
certainly  not  the  most  industrious,  who  shirk 
the  disagreeable  duty,  ))leading  that  it  is 
neither  useful  nor  necessary  ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  only  to  be  learnt  at 
the  bedside  with  whatever  aid  books  can 
supply.  It  would  speak  more  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  if  its  advocates  acted  up  to 
their  dogma,  and  proved,  by  their  constant 
and  diligent  attendance  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  that  they  seek  there  the  knowledge 
which  they  profess  to  be  unable  to  obtain  in 
the  lecture-room.  IJut,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  gone,  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  not  those  that  neglect  the 
lectures,  but  those  who  most  regularly 
attend  them,  that  prove  to  be  attentive 
students  in  the  liospital. 

But,  althougli  useful  and  necessary,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  study  of  tiie  prac- 
tice  of   medicine,   both  by    books    and    l>y 


lectures,  is  at  first  very  difficult  and  irk- 
some :  more  so  than  other  studies.  But 
why  is  it  so  ?  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  into  it.  Is  the  fault 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  subject,  or  in 
the  metlu)d  by  which  it  is  taught  ?  The 
science  of  practical  medicine  is  undo'abtedly 
very  imperfect ;  but  I  tliink  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  still  greater  imperfection  in 
the  method  by  whic';  it  is  taught. 

As  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  che- 
misti-y,  are  the  studies  preparatory  to  me- 
dicine, one  might  exjjcct  that  they  should  be 
made  fundamental  to  that  of  medicine  ;  that, 
starting  from  the  knowledge  of  the  healthy 
body,  as  taught  by  them,  the  transition 
should  be  easy  and  intelligible  to  disease — 
first,  in  its  lowest  degrees  and  simplest 
form  ;  then  to  the  more  compound,  pro- 
nounced, and  more  removed  from,  but  still 
comparable  with,  the  healthy  standard.  In- 
stead of  this,  lecturers  and  writers  plunge  at 
once  into  the  mazy  thickets  of  inllammation 
and  fever — subjectsso  complicated, so  changed 
from  any  thingtaught  by  previous  study,  that 
anatomy  and  jihysiology  afford  little  help  : 
and  no  woadcr  that  the  student  (like  many 
observers  and  reasoners  on  the  same  topics) 
becomes  confused  and  bewildered  in  the 
complexity  of  the  subject ;  or,  if  he  do  make 
out  any  tiling,  it  is  something  isolated,  ab- 
stract, about  fever  or  inflammation  itself, 
without  its  natural  relations  to  health  and  to 
other  diseases. 

This  plan  of  proceeding  may  be  compared 
to  a  person  beginning  the  study  of  mechanics 
with  the  steam  engine  ;  or  to  tlie  student  of 
chemistry  commencing  with  organic  rnatter. 

Tiie  general  result  is,  that,  where  any 
distinct  notion  of  disease  is  acquired,  it  is 
one  not-at  all  founded  on  previous  physiolo- 
gical knowledge  ;  but  it  is  a  luw  idea  of 
disease  as  an  absolute,  separate  thing,  not  a 
mere  condition  consisting  of  altered  function 
and  structure,  but  a  being,  the  character  and 
history  of  which  arc  to  be  detailed  like  that 
of  a  plant  or  an  animal.  And  when  sjieciul 
diseases  are  treated  Of,  the  same  individualiz- 
ing proces  is  pursued  through  all  tlie  jargon 
of  the  schools.  Each  has  its  nosology, 
classification,  and  definition,  its  ])redisposing, 
exciting,  and  j)roxiniatc  causes,  its  theory, 
ratio  symptumatitm,  its  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
indications  of  cure,  fulfilment  of  these, 
juvantia  et  tailpntia,  and  ])r()pliylaxis  ! 

With  (dl  this  forrnidable  array  to  each 
disease,  the  jtractice  of  j)hysic  was  an  arduous 
study  in  the  days  of  CuUen.  What  must  it 
be  now,  when  the  diseases  of  Cullen's  noso- 
logy have  been  almost  doubled,  and  the  facts 
relating  to  them  have  been  more  than 
doubled  ? 

But  let  us  follow  the  student,  well 
cranmu;d  with  his  nosological  list,  their 
definitions,  iScc.  to  the  bedside.  Let  us  see 
how  his   knowledge,  bo    meritoriously    and 
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laboriously  obtained,  will  serve  him  in  the 
hour  of  need.  In  -a  few  cases  of  fully  de- 
velopi'd  and  wi-ll-niarked  acute  diseases,  such 
as  pleurisy,  scarlet  fever,  or  rheumatism,  he 
may  get  on  jiretty  well ;  but  in  the  com- 
moner description  of  cases,  acute  or  chronic, 
in  their  early  stages,  in  their  endless  varia- 
tions from  jieculiarilies  of  constitution,  or 
from  complicating  causes,  he  finds  himself 
continually  ])uzzled  :  the  phenomena  do  not 
correspond  with  any  of  his  defined  diseases  : 
they  fretpaently  change  tlieir  character  in  a 
way  that  he  cannot  account  for ;  his  prog- 
nosis is  falsified  ;  his  diagnosis  fails ;  and 
his  treatment,  although  not  always  unsuc- 
cessful, does  not  answer  according  to  his 
expectations  ;  some  patients  recovering 
whom  he  ex|)ected  to  die  ;  others  dying,  or 
not  improving,  whom  he  expected  to  re- 
cover. 

Disappointed,  in  the  failure  of  his  noso- 
logical learning,  the  young  practitioner  more 
and  more  mistrusts  it,  and  falls  into  a  rou- 
tine of  emi)irical  ))ractice.  Without  trou- 
bling his  head  about  the  name  (U-  nature  of 
diseases,  he  tliinks  solely  of  their  treatment ; 
and,  begrudging  the  time  that  he  has  spent 
with  books  and  lectures,  he  decries  every 
thing  tliat  is  not  practical. 

Still  he  is  obliged  to  retain  some  notions 
of  the  theory  of  disease  ;  but  they  are  gene- 
ral notions,  and  not  fettered  by  definitions. 
He  still  studies  symptoms  :  he  seeks  in  the 
pulse  and  heat  of  skin  indications  of  fever 
and  inflammation  ;  he  looks  to  the  tongue 
and  alvine  evacuations  for  proofs  of  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  he  judges,  by  the 
complexion  and  muscular  strength,  the  state 
of  the  constitution.  Instead  of  troublesome 
scholastic  definitions,  he  uses  convenient, 
general  terms,  which  may  be  taken  in  a 
pretty  vague  sense — such  as  irritation,  con- 
gestion, constitutional  weakness,  cachexia, 
disordered  digestive  organs,  scrofula,  scor- 
butic habit,  and  the  like  ;  and  his  remedial 
measures  are  designated  in  the  same  con- 
venient general  terms — such  as  soothing, 
cooling,  supporting,  stimulating,  alterative, 
purifying,  &c. 

In  short,  he  has,  in  practice,  learnt  liimself, 
in  a  loose  way,  at  the  expense  of  previous 
studies,  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
at  the  expense  of  some  bad  practice,  what 
he  ought  to  have  been  projjcrly  taught  as 
the  foundation  of  his  studies — general  jm- 
thology.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that  general  pathology  is  the  projier 
basis  for  practical  medicine  ;  and  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  a  chief  reason  why  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  has  been  commonly  so  dis- 
tasteful, and  so  difficult  in  its  study,  and  so 
unsatisfactory  when  tested  at  the  bedside,  is 
because  its  foundation,  general  imiholoyy, 
has  not  been  efficiently  taught. 

We  have  just  met  with  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that  general  pathology 


is  a  more  efficient  help  at  the  bed-side  than 
such  knowledge  of  diseases  as  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  from  nosological  definitions  and 
details.  Before  1  proceed  to  exemplify  this 
truth,  by  matters  of  every-day  experience, 
let  me  first  briefly  point  out  why  it  is  so. 

Without  the  connecting  link  of  general 
pathology,  practical  medicine  derives  little 
or  no  aid  from  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Instead  of  being  founded  on  them,  it  is 
studied  and  practised  quite  independent  of  a 
full  knowleiige  of  thL-m,  and  is  generally 
acijuired  in  proportion  as  they  are  forgotten. 
This  kind  of  practical  medicine  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  old  women  and  nurses ;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  treating  symptoms,  or 
groups  of  sym|)toms  (called  diseases),  by 
remedies  that  have  been  found  useful  in 
similar  cases,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
about  the  causes  of  the  symptoms,  or  the 
precise  seat  of  the  disease.  Tims,  if  a  per- 
son complains  of  headache  and  giddiness, 
leeches  are  applied,  purgatives  are  given,  be- 
cause they  have  been  found  useful  in  similar 
cases.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  contents  of  the  head 
would  give  no  further  help  in  the  use  of 
these  remedies  ;  nor  suggest  others  if  these 
be  found  to  fail.  If  they  do  fail,  the  only 
resource  is  in  exjieriraent :  first  one  thing  is 
tried,  then  another,  xmtil  much  mischief 
may  be  done,  or  at  last,  perchance,  the  right 
remedy  may  be  hit  upon  ;  and  this  may  be  the 
very  opposite  of  those  first  used.  Long  expe- 
rience may  make  the  symptom-treating  prac- 
titioner more  successful,  if  he  be  an  observing 
man;  because  it  will  acquaint  him  with 
additional  symptoms  to  be  considered  for 
the  guidance  of  the  treatment.  But  there 
are  few  of  this  class  of  practitioners  wlio  are 
carefully  observing  men,  who  do  remember 
and  profit  by  their  experience  :  they  more 
generally,  like  their  sisters,  the  nurses,  keep 
pretty  c'ose  to  their  first  notious  ;  and  al- 
though age  and  the  name  of  experience  may 
screen  their  failures,  alas  for  the  young 
adventurer  who  sets  sail  on  this  tack  ! 

But  the  benefit  of  such  experience  is 
gained  at  the  commencement  by  the  student 
of  pathology.  He  has  learnt  to  trace  symp- 
toms to  their  causes.  Having  been  taught, 
by  anatomy,  the  peculiarities  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  head,  and  by  physiology,  con- 
firmed by  clinical  observation,  that  this 
circulation  may  be  sindlarly  impeded  l)y 
opposite  causes,  inanition  as  well  as  fulness, 
he  is  prepared  to  find  out,  through  other 
symptoms,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  head- 
ache in  the  ease  before  him  ;  and  he  adapts 
his  remedies  accordingly. 

In  fact,  a  true  pathology,  or  sound  prin- 
ciples of  medicine,  is  the  embodyment  of 
the  result  of  experience  in  disease,  with  a 
knowledge  of  structure  and  function  in 
health.  It  is  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  preparatory  seieuces  and  practiea 
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medicine.  Without  it,  these  are  disjecta 
membra  :  n-ii/i  it,  they  form  a  connected 
body  of  science — young  yet,  it  is  true,  and 
falling  short  of  the  objects  of  the  art,  but 
already  available  for  much,  and  needing  only 
the  growth  and  continued  support  of  its  chief 
members,  especiidly  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  clinical  observation,  to  become  the  per- 
fect and  efficient  director  of  practical  me- 
dicine. 

The  great  proof  of  the  practical  utility  of 
general  pathology  is  the  aid  which  it  gives 
in  the  study  of  clinical  medicine,  and  the 
light  which  clinical  medicine  continually 
throws  on  it.  The  states  which  the  practi- 
tioner has  to  treat  are  often  too  indefinite  or 
too  mixed  to  correspond  with  any  of  the 
definitions  of  special  disease.  They  fre- 
quently consist  of  functional  disorder,  vary- 
ing with  time  and  circumstance,  or  changing 
its  place,  so  as  to  present  no  fixed  cha- 
racters. But,  compared  by  the  patho- 
logist with  the  standard  of  health,  and 
analysed  from  their  com))lexitj%  their  na- 
ture becomes  intelligible,  and  their  proper 
treatment  obvious,  so  far  as  means  are 
possessed  to  counteract  or  control  that 
which  is  wrong.  Let  us  take  one  out  of 
many  examples.  The  disordered  state  of 
health,  for  treating  which  Mr.  Aberuetby 
gained  such  a  reputation,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest ailments  we  have  to  prescribe  for  : 
some  call  it,  with  Aberuetby,  "  all  stomach;'' 
others,  "  liver"  ;  others,  "  disordered  consti- 
tution" ;  others,  "  indigestion"  :  but  how- 
ever differently  they  may  name  it,  few  refuse 
to  treat  it,  as  Abernetliy  did,  by  regulated 
diet,  blue  pill,  and  mild  saline  aperients, 
repeatedly  administered.  Now  the  patho- 
logist analyses  the  symptoms  of  such  a  state, 
and  in  the  white  or  yellowish-furred  tongue, 
morbid  eructations,  tender  epigastrium, 
sometimes  full  right  hypochondrium,  with 
extended  dulncss  on  percussion,  the  dis- 
coloured faeces,  the  high-cxiloured  and  turbid 
urine,  he  finds  proof  of  congestion  and  dis- 
turbed secretion  of  the  liver  and  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  he  recog- 
nizes in  the  remedies  employed  means  which, 
by  increasing  the  secretions,  relieve  the  con- 
gestion ;  and  if  these  fail,  he  can  suggest 
other  measures  which  he  knows  to  be  effica- 
cious in  removing  congestion,  and  restoring 
the  natural  secretions.  Again,  what  con- 
fusion in  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  ])ractice, 
has  arisen  from  comprehending,  under  the 
specific  name  liystorin,  the  most  opixjsite 
and  most  varying  conditions,  merely  because 
they  are  consorted  with  some  nervous  phe- 
nomena ;  so  that  this  word  becomes  almost 
synonymous  witli  female  diseases.  But, 
pathologically  considered,  the  confusion  in 
diagnosis,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  per- 
plexity in  regard  to  treatment,  cease.  In 
one    group  of  sucji   cases,   the    pathologist 


finds  really  such  signs  of  disordered  uterine 
function  as  would  justify  the  name  :  other 
symptoms,  however  varied,  taking  their 
origin  from  this  disorder ;  and  he  thus  dis- 
covers the  necessity  of  directing  the  treat- 
ment to  this  cause.  In  another  group  again 
he  finds  the  uterine  function  im])aired ; 
but  this  only  in  common  with  other  func- 
tions ;  and  all  this  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  blond  throughout  the  body,  which  want  is 
denoted  by  the  waxy  complexion,  the  pallid 
lips  and  gums,  the  loose  yet  easily  quickened 
pulse,  the  panting  breath,  the  feeble  limbs, 
&c.  Here  the  restoration  of  the  blood  is 
the  obvious  indication  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  is  effected,  the  symptoms  of  nervous- 
ness, debility,  and  loss  of  function,  dis- 
appear. In  a  third  group  of  cases,  called 
hysterical,  the  pathologist  discovers  the 
opposite  condition,  that  oi  sanguineous  ple- 
thora, which,  independently  of  any  disorder 
of  the  uterus,  causes  trouble,  sometimes  in  one 
part,  sometimes  in  another,  but  especially  ia 
the  nervous  system,  which,  in  most  females, 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  disorder.  Here,  too, 
he  is  led  to  the  most  approjiriate  treatment. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  that 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  great  practical 
utility  of  a  good  knowledge  of  pathology.  In 
fact,  the  leading  rules  of  practice,  those  which 
guide  the  most  experienced  men,  (although 
many  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  would  not  ac- 
knowledge it),  are  founded  on  general  views 
of  diseased  function  and  structure — that  is, 
general  pathology.  You  will  not  find  that 
jjractical  men  treat  a  disease  merely  accord- 
ing to  its  name,  or  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  local  mischief.  Inflammation  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  combated  by  blood-letting,  nor 
haemorrliage  by  styptics.  The  condition  of 
the  system — that  is,  of  the  functions,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account;  and  the  variations  of  this 
condition,  the  states  of  sthenia  and  asthenia, 
tone  and  debility,  excitement  and  depression, 
plethora  and  anaemia,  are  the  very  subjects 
which  general  jiathology  explains  and  shows 
how  to  treat. 

I  say  practitioners  do  act  more  on  general 
ideas  of  disease  than  on  their  knowledge  of 
jiarticular  diseases.  They  feel  the  pulse  and 
the  skin,  to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  blood- 
letting— whether  they  have  found  out  the  spe- 
cial disease  or  not.  They  examine  the 
tongue  and  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  eva- 
cuations, to  guide  them  in  the  use  of  purga- 
tives, under  whatever  comjilaint  the  )iatient 
labours.  They  consider  the  coini)lexiori  and 
bodily  strength  in  connection  with  dietetic 
measures  ;  and  the  chief  treatment  of  conva- 
lescence dejiends  on  rules  suggested  by  ge- 
neral pathological  knowledge. 

There  are  other  very  imi)ortant  depart- 
ments of  medicine  whi(;h  are  comj)rehcnded 
in  general  pathology,  and  with  it  have  l)i'en 
too  much  neglected — I  mean  the  study  of  the 
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causes  of  disease,  and  their  modes  of  operat- 
ing on  the  living  body  {etiology),  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  avoided  or 
counteracted,  including  7;/vyy;//y/a.rj*,  or  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  /ii/f/ienics,  preser- 
vation of  health.  Neither  of  these  subjects 
can  be  satisfactorily  comprehended  without 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elements  and 
laws  of  disease. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  important  that 
these  general  views,  which  are  so  practical 
and  so  extensive  in  their  apj)lication,  should 
be  well  founded  and  carefully  studied  ?  Is 
it  right  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  disease, 
leading,  not  in  theory  but  in  practice,  should, 
as  hitherto,  be  left  to  be  picked  up  irregu- 
larly, from  casual  retrospects  of  study  or  ex- 
perience, when  they  may  be  learnt  as  the  very 
groundwork  of  practical  know^ledge  ? 

What,  then,  is  this  general  pathology, 
which  we  extol  so  much  as  the  proper  foun- 
dation of  practical  rtedicine  ?  Let  us  first 
state  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  collection  of 
hypotheses  hung  on  solitary  facts,  and 
ingeniously  devised  to  explain  this  or  that 
symptom,  or  the  modus  operandi  of  this  or 
that  remedy.  It  is  not  any  thing  floating  on 
(I  can't  say  founded  on)  conjectural  notions 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  such  as  the  ex- 
istence and  circulation  of  a  nervous  fluid,  the 
presiding  influence  of  the  ganglionic  system, 
or  the  vital  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the 
circulating  fluids  ;  notions  which,  however 
they  may  hereafter  be  substantiated,  are  at 
present  too  speculative  to  form  a  foundation 
for  pathology.  Nor  is  it  a  partial  set  of  o\n- 
nions,  erected  on  one  only  of  the  many  pedi- 
ments of  fact  on  which  the  science  of  medi- 
cine should  stand.  Healthy  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, physics,  chemistry,  the  study  of  cli- 
nical medicine,  that  of  materia  medica,  mor- 
bid anatomy — neither  of  these  alone  can  fur- 
nish a  foundation  for  pathology — that  foun- 
dation must  be  formed  by  all — the  facts 
which  all  supply  constitute  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built,  and  the  general  facts  or  laws 
of  all  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  materials  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  pathology. 

Some  advancement  in  these  contributory 
departments  is  necessary  before  the  work 
can  be  begun,  and  it  is  because  they  Jiave 
advanced  that  the  opportunity  is  attbrded. 
Why  should  the  science  of  medicine  remain 
in  a  state  of  powerless  infancy,  when  its  mem- 
bers are  progressively  acquiring  strength  and 
maturity  ?  Wliy  should  the  art  of  medicine 
still  be  a  gro))ing  about  in  blind  empiricism, 
and  an  unintelligible  confusion  of  facts,  when 
science  even  now  can  afford  it  the  beginnings 
of  light  and  of  order  ? 

I  have  just  said  that  the  contributory  sci- 
ences are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  practical  medicine.  The  proofs 
of  this  in  detail  will,  I  trust,  appear  in  the 


progress  of  the  course ;  but  I  will  adduce 
here  a  few  examj)les  of  a  prominent  kind. 
Disease,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  oi  mecha- 
nical change,  or  in  jmrt  made  up  of  mecha- 
nical elements,  may  be  properly  treated  by 
mechanical  means.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  which  led  Dr.  Arnott  to  invent 
that  admirable  contrivance,  the  water-bed, 
by  which  disease  is  often  prevented  and  re- 
moved ;  and  he  has  lately  made  another  ap- 
lilication  of  physical  science  in  modes  of  ap- 
plying pressure  to  jtarts  with  such  equality 
as  to  control  to  any  degree  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  them,  anil  thus  to  relieve  pain, 
remove  congestion,  subdue  inflammation, 
heal  ulcers,  disperse  swellings,  and  arrest  the 
growth,  if  not  to  effect  the  removal,  of  tu- 
mors and  other  morbid  productions.  Dis- 
ease, so  far  as  it  is  jjhysical  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  effects,  is  to  be  investigated  by  physi- 
cal means.  Hence  the  advantage  of  acoustic 
science  in  assisting  us  in  diagnosis  of  internal 
disease,  and  of  optical  science  in  enabling  us 
to  witness  the  minutiae  of  its  operations  and 
its  products.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
treatment  of  disease  is  in  some  instances 
founded  on,  and  in  most  cases  guided  by, 
knowledge  thus  obtained. 

As  an  example  of  improvements  in  ana- 
tomy and  phynioloffy  bearing  on  practical 
medicine,  I  may  mention  the  late  researches 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  those 
of  Dr.  Hall.  By  these,  much  that  before 
was  unintelligible  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
tlieir  diagnosis  and  treatment  nave  received 
proportionate  aid.  Considerable  light  has 
been  thrown  on  diseases  of  the  liver  and  of 
the  heart,  by  recent  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical investigations  of  these  organs. 

The  aids  afforded  by  chemistry  to  the  ma- 
teria medica  have  been  long  acknowledged, 
and  continue  to  increase ;  but  chemistry  is 
growing  in  importance  in  its  applications  to 
every  department  of  practical  medicine.  It 
is  now  directly  useful  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 
It  furnishes  a  key  to  the  most  important 
rules  of  diet,  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease, 
and  bids  fair  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting 
in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  many  maladies, 
and  the  most  direct  mode  of  preventing 
them.  It  is  through  the  aid  of  organic  che- 
mistry, now  far  advanced — advanced  too, 
mainly,  by  the  labours  and  genius  of  an  il- 
lustrious chemist  who  this  day  honours  us 
with  his  presence  (Professor  Liebig) — that 
we  may  hope  that  experimental  physiolo- 
gists and  clinical  observers  will  be  enabled 
to  solve  some  of  the  dark  jiroblems  of  the 
operation  of  medicines — a  subject  replete  with 
practical  importance,  yet  one  that  still  lies 
chiefly  in  the  region  of  conjecture. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  clinical  obser- 
vation  has  lately  done  much  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and  this  not 
only  because  it  is  the  test  by  which  the  con- 
tributions of  other  branches  are  tried,  but 
also  because  in  itself  it  is  carried  on  with  the 
minuteness  and  precision  which  are  essential 
to  science.  This  precision  must  apply  not 
only  to  the  modes  of  calculating  facts,  but 
also  and  most  particularly  to  the  correct  de- 
termination and  classifi(;ation  of  these  facts. 
The  accuracy  of  counting  is  a  mere  facility  in 
common  arithmetic.  The  accuracy  of  ob- 
serving and  arranging  the  facts  to  be  count- 
ed is  the  higher  and  rarer  quality.  Both  are 
required  in  the  prosecution  of  clinical  re- 
search. 

The  whole  department  of  practical  medi- 
cine teems  with  examples  of  the  benefits 
which  it  has  derived  from  morbid  anatomt/. 
What  should  we  know  of  the  nature,  pro- 
ducts, and  tendencies  of  inflammations  and 
other  diseases  which  alter  the  structure,  but 
for  the  scalpel  revealing  them  to  our  very 
sight  and  touch  ?  Tlie  minuteness  with  which 
it  (morbid  anatomy)  has  been  pursued  in 
connection  with  clinical  observation,  in  re- 
gard to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  alimentary  canal,  deserves  esjie- 
cially  to  be  mentioned  as  the  great  source  of 
our  improved  theory  aiid  practice  in  these 
complaints. 

It  is  not  a  general  or  superficial  know- 
ledge of  any  of  these  fundamental  sciences 
that  will  avail  to  make  them  profitable  to 
medicine.  It  is  where  their  facts  and  laws 
have  been  cat^fuUy  studied  in  relation  to  the 
living  body  that  the  advantage  has  become 
practical;  and  this  study  has  in  many  in- 
stances developed  new  plienomena,  which 
reflect  light  also  on  the  contributory  science. 
The  application  of  hearing  to  the  distinction 
of  diseases  has  given  rise  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  acoustic  science.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  and  laws  of  organic 
chemistry  have  resulted  from  researches  in- 
stituted with  reference  to  the  investigation  of 
disease — as  for  example  those  of  Prout,  Woh- 
ler,  and  Liebig.  In  regard  to  anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  instances  are  abundant.  For 
example,  the  researches  of  Charles  Bell,  Fo- 
vilie,  and  M.  Hall,  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  those  of  Astley  Cooper  on  the  testicle 
and  mamma,  were  condncted  with  exjiress 
reference  to  diseases  of  these  organs,  and 
were  often  suggested  by  the  knowledge  pre- 
viously possessed  of  these  diseases.  In  this 
respect  tlu-y  followed  John  Hunter,  who 
throughout  his  anatomical  labours  had  an 
eye  to  pathology,  and  by  observing  disease, 
was  continually  guided  to  objects  for  these 
labours. 

So  we  shall  find,  as  we  procec^d  to  the 
details  of  patholf)gy,  that  subjects  which  re- 
quire further  research  are  continually  j)re- 
sented  to  us  in  a  practicable  form  ;  and  I 
shall   take    occasion  to   point   out   some  of 


these,  in  the  hope  that  some  among  you  may  * 
be  induced  to  cultivate  ground  which  is  rich 
in  promise  of  important  i>ractical  results. 

Do  not  suppose,  because  I  insist  strongly 
on  general  pathology  being  the  proper  basis 
of  practical  medicine,  that  this  will  lead  us 
to  neglect  the  superstructure,  special  patho- 
loyy.  Individual  diseases  will  be  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  course,  occupying  100  out  of 
130  lectures ;  and  I  trust  that  their  details 
will  become  much  more  comprehensible  by 
the  arrangement  into  which  general  patho- 
logy will  enable  us  to  distribute  them.  It 
is  because  I  feel  the  vast  importance  and 
extent  of  our  knowledge  of  individual  dis- 
ease, that  I  would  endeavour  to  introduce 
you  to  it  from  the  most  advantageous  and 
commanding  position,  and  that  jiosition  is 
afforded  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
general  features  of  disease.  In  fact,  indivi- 
dual diseases  are  like  the  leaves  and  boughs 
of  the  tree  of  which  general  pathology  con- 
stitutes the  trunk  and  great  branches — all 
preserving  an  identity  and  connection,  yet 
each  portion  having  peculiarities  of  character 
which  require  separate  study.  Or  medicine 
may  be  comjjarcd  to  a  great  edifice,  the 
foundation  and  great  entrances  of  which  re- 
present pathology,  which  generally  give  the 
proper  approach  to  the  separate  rooms,  special 
diseases.  To  some  of  these,  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  structure,  there  may  be  access 
only  by  the  dark  back  ways  of  blind  experi- 
ence, which  there  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  making  these  dark 
back  ways  the  only  entrance. 

Throughout  our  examination  of  the  details 
of  disease,  we  shall  find  the  principles  of 
general  pathology  continually  exein])lified  ; 
and  through  these  principles  the  mind  can 
master  the  details  to  an  extent  wholly 
unattainable  by  those  who  pursue  them  as 
unconnectt'd  matters  of  fact.  Those  who 
begin  the  study  of  practical  medicine  by  at- 
tempting to  learn  the  details  of  diseases,  are 
like  those  who  would  endeavour  to  master  all 
the  facts  of  chemistry  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  general  facts  or  laws  of  chemical 
action,  affinity  and  definite  proportions;  yet 
even  in  practical  chemistry,  or  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
most  extensive  and  important  services  have 
been  obtained  from  these  very  principles, 
applied  to  the  details. 

But  in  treating  of  individual  diseases, 
although  we  shall  find  our  previous  patho- 
logical ])rincipk's  of  great  use  in  cxjdaining 
anil  simplifying  the  details,  we  are  not  to  be 
tied  to  them  whensoever  experience  varies 
from  those  i)rinciple8,  or  goes  beyond  them, 
. — there,  experience  must  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. There  is  no  subject  in  which  this 
simple  statement  of  fact  is  more  frecpiently 
necessary  than  in  regard  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  medicines.     It  is  quite  true   that 
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mrmy  curious  sperulations  have  been  offered 
on  this  subject.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  quite 
the  hobby,  or  the  Pegasus,  of  a  very  specu- 
lative class  of  men  who  call  themselves 
practical.  These  can  tell  you  to  a  nicety 
how  mercury  cures  syphilis  ;  how  opium 
causes  sleej)  ;  on  what  precise  parts  of  the 
intestinal  tube  each  variety  of  purgative  acts, 
&c.  ]Jut  as  in  most  of  such  hypotheses 
there  is  much  more  of  fancy  tlian  of  fact  \ 
and  as  the  fancy,  if  erroneous,  may  be  mis- 
chievous in  a  strictly  practical  matter,  I 
sluill  be  excused  if  I  prefer  giving  you  the 
naked  matters  of  fact. 

The  purpose  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  not  merely  to  convey  knowledge 
of  disease  and  its  treatment,  but  also  to 
direct  the  mind  in  the  ways  of  using  this 
knowledge,  and  of  acquiring  more.  Books 
will  supj)ly  details  which  cannot  be  given  in 
the  lectures  ;  but  the  more  important  addi- 
tional source  of  information  is  clinical  in- 
strucfion.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
teaching  of  practical  medicine.  It  is  its 
demonstrative  part,  and  is  essential,  not 
only  because,  like  other  witnessed  pheno- 
mena, it  appeals  to  the  senses,  but  also 
because  it  is  necessary  to  practise  those 
senses  in  the  examination  of  the  signs  of 
disease,  and  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers 
in  the  interpretation  of  those  signs,  and  in 
the  further  apjilication  of  previously  acquired 
knowledge.  As  general  pathology  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  preparatory 
studies  and  practical  medicine,  so  clinical 
instruction  is  the  step  between  the  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  the  personal  application  of 
that  knowledge  in  actual  practice.  I  need 
not  say  that  each  of  these  is  most  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  practitioner  :  but 
there  are  especial  reasons  why  clinical  study, 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  is 
more  indispensable  now  than  it  ever  was. 
In  former  days  medicine  was  little  more  than 
a  matter  of  routine,  and  the  examination  of  a 
patient  was  summed  up  in  feeling  the  pulse, 
looking  at  the  tongue,  and  ashing  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  feelings  and  lunctions, 
and  this  was  often  done  for  the  sake  more  of 
form  than  of  information  ;  for  the  pills  and 
draughts  were  much  the  same  in  most  cases. 
This  was  little  better  than  quackery,  and  re- 
quired no  great  preparatory  study.  That  it 
sometimes  succeeded  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
public  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  quackery 
often  had  a  similar  or  greater  success.  Then 
tin;  ignorant  practitioner  could  disguise  his 
emptiness  by  a  cloak  of  myt-tery,  and  a  so- 
le unity  of  manner,  and  could  command 
confidence  by  dropping  a  hint  about  his  ex- 
pi-rience,  tact,  and  intuitive  perception  of 
disease.  But,  ignorant  as  people  still  are  in 
medical  matters,  they  are  not  so  dull  as  to  be 
deceived  by  these  means.  They  have  a 
smattering   of    physiology   and   the   use   of 


remedies,  and  they  are  become  troublesomely 
inquisitive  ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in,  it  is  by 
the  clever  (juack,  who  is  ready  witli  his 
theories  and  persuasive  pro])ortion  of  cures, 
and  not  by  the  unsatisfactory  regular,  who 
examines  but  little,  and  cannot  explain  his 
views  or  his  i)ractice.  In  short,  the  public 
look  for  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
thoroughly  educated  practitioners,  who  prove 
their  qualifications  by  their  careful  method 
of  investigating  disease,  the  clearness  with 
which  they  give  their  opinions,  and  the 
general  correctness  of  those  opinions. 

This,  then,  is  another  reason  for  thoroughly 
availing  yourselves  of  practical  instruction, 
especially  in  the  clinical  dejiartment.  The 
great  importance  of  this  dejiartment  has 
occasioned  the  adoption  of  extended  measures 
for  teaching  it.  I  trust  that  you  will  prove, 
by  the  assiduity  and  success  of  your  prac- 
tical studies,  that  the  College  has  not  adopted 
these  means  in  vain  ;  but  that,  as  in  the 
preparatory  branches,  so  in  the  finishing  of 
your  medical  education,  you  will  obtain  that 
high  standard  of  qualification  that  must  en- 
sure the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
among  whom  you  may  exercise  your  calling. 
Genllemen,  we  have  great  jdeasure  in 
meeting  you  again  for  the  session — those 
who  have  favoured  us  before,  as  old  friends  ; 
new-comers  we  welcome  to  the  work  ;  which, 
although  arduous,  is  not  one  of  drudgery.  I 
almost  envy  the  pleasure,  in  young  and 
ardent  minds,  of  rising  step  by  step  in 
knowledge,  and  delighting  in  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  the  enlarging  view.  I  admit 
that  the  ascent  is  arduous — that  it  requires 
hard  labour,  and  no  little  self-denial. 
But  is  there  no  compensation  in  the  delight 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  intellectual 
power  ?  No  gratification  in  learning  and 
contemplating  the  intricate  beauties  of  the 
most  perfect  part  of  the  creation  ?  Is  there 
no  moral  and  religious  good  to  our  own 
minds  in  tracing  out  and  unveiling  its  frail- 
ties, weakness,  decay,  and  death  ?  No 
satisfaction  in  learning  of  means  which  a 
Gracious  Providence  supplies  for  preventing 
and  removing;  the  ills  which  fl.-sh  is  heir  to  ; 
for  relief  of  pain,  suffering,  and  weakness, 
and  restoration  of  health  and  strength  ? 
And  if  from  present  studies  you  carry  your 
anticijiations  onwards  to  their  final  object  in 
practice — under  heaven,  yourselves  to  ease 
sufTering  humanity,  and  to  invigorate  and 
prolong  life — is  the  pursuit  less  noble,  or 
less  worthy  of  your  highest  thought  ?  Need 
I  say  more  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  of  our  art  ? 

Is  a  study  n»)ble  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth,  and  depth,  and  diversity  of  the 
knowledge  on  which  it  is  founded  .'  Then, 
think  of  medicine  ;  how  she  levies  her  con- 
tributions from  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  human  body  eiliibits  a  machinery  80 
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perfect,  that  the  most  skilful  mechanical 
l>hilosopher  may  take  lessons  from  studying 
it.  It  conta  ns  a  laboratory  so  diversified, 
and  chemical  processes  so  subtle,  that  therein 
the  ability  of  the  most  expert  chemist  is  far 
surpassed.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine  must  go  beyond  that  of  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  philosopher.  He 
must  study  those  vital  properties,  of  which 
they  can  tell  him  nothing.  He  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  attributes  of  life  ope- 
rating in  matter.  In  animal  generation, 
nutrition,  growth,  secretion,  motion,  and 
sensation  ;  in  the  variations  of  these  pro- 
cesses, in  their  decay,  and  in  their  cessation, 
which  is  death,  he  has  a  oomj)licated  study, 
peculiarly  his  own,  in  addition  to  those  of  a 
more  elementary  nature.  He  has,  besides, 
to  contemplate  the  body  under  disease,  and 
to  bring  to  his  aid  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  almost  every  art  and  every 
science,  for  agents  and  means  to  counteract 
and  control  that  which  disturbs  its  well- 
being.  But  is  the  body  the  only  object  of 
his  care  ?  No.  Mind  and  matter  are  too 
closely  combined  to  be  studied  or  treated 
apart.  To  medicine  alone  it  belongs  to 
contemplate  and  to  treat  the  entire  man — 

PHYSICAL,     MORAL,     AND    INTELLECTUAL. 

What  can  I  say  more  of  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  our  art .' 

Neither  shall  I  strain  your  thoughts  far  to 
remind  you  of  its  moral  worth.  See  its 
etiiect  on  masses  of  mankind,  displayed  in 
the  progress  of  the  happy  discovery  of 
Jenner  I  See  now  even  barbarous  people 
and  idolaters,  Mussulinen,  Hindoos,  and 
Chinese,  resj  ect  our  nation  only  for  the 
medical  aid  which  it  can  supply.  So  that  it 
has  happened  that  medicine  has  become  the 
handmaid  of  religion — a  bond  between  coun- 
tries, a  peace-maker  between  nations. 

But  let  us  not  vaunt  ourselves.  Listen 
to  one  who  speaks  of  our  art — and  that  one 
the  eloquent  ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  I  quote 
from  the  Times  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 
"  For  what  was  that  which  constituted  the 
chief  pride  and  glory  of  the  British  nation  ? 
They  had  heard  of  the  intercepted  letter  from 
one  Chinese  chieftain  to  another ;  and  what 
was  the  characteristic  which  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  mandarin  of  a  great  and 
important  empire,  reeling  at  the  time  under 
the  blows  of  the  British  Government .'  Was 
it  the  military  prowess  of  their  countrymen  .' 
Was  it  the  steam-vessels  of  war  reaching 
coasts  in  defiance  of  the  desolating  simoom  .' 
Was  it  their  arms — their  artillery — their 
skill  of  engineering,  which  civilized  nations 
now  brought  to  the  strategy  of  war .' 
Wan  it  this,  or  any  of  these,  which  had 
struck  with  wonder,  and  awe,  and  admira- 
tion, the  barbarians  of  China  ?  No  !  It 
was  the  humanity  of  British  physicians  and 


surgeons — their  manag-ment  of  hospitals, 
and  the  generous  kindness  which  was  ex- 
tended to  the  sick  and  wounded,  even  of  a 
hostile  nation  —  which  mo .  ed  them  with 
astonishment,  and  excited  their  sympathy 
and  regard.  These  were  some  of  the  arts 
of  peace  which  extorted  the  admiration  of 
an  enemy,  and  which  other  states  would  do 
well  to  imitate." 

But  if  you  would  see  the  moral  influence 
of  medicine  depicted  in  its  liveliest  hues,  I 
would  ask  you  to  contemplate  a  domestic 
scene :  a  family  whose  hearts  are  wrung 
with  a  dreadful  anxiety  for  one  vibrating 
between  life  and  death.  What  a  ministering 
angel  does  the  physician  seem  !  How  they 
watch  his  every  look  !  With  what  breath- 
less earnestness  do  they  hang  on  his  words  ! 
and  those  words,  liow  they  wing  themselves 
to  the  souls  of  the  hearer  for  sorrow  or  for 
joy  !  Yet  such  scenes  are  passing  daily  and 
hourly  in  every  class  of  society  —  in  the 
mansion  and  in  the  cottage  :  they  open  the 
hearts  of  all ;  for  the  moral  influence  of 
medicine  is  bound  up  with  the  treasures  of 
life  and  health,  and  with  all  those  endearing 
ties  that  make  these  treasures  doubly  pre- 
cious. Nay,  how  often,  with  the  hopes,  or 
fears,  of  a  blessed  or  an  awful  eternity  ! 

Do  not  think  me  too  enthusiastic,  nor 
over-rating  the  profession  you  have  chosen. 
Morally  and  intellectually  I  cannot  over-rate 
it :  and  now,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
epoch  of  your  studies,  when  toil  and  exer- 
tion a.e  required,  I  would  cheer  and  en- 
courage you,  by  reminding  and  convincing 
you  of  the  intrinsic  gratification  which  these 
studies  may  aff'ord,  and  of  the  nobleness  of 
the  objects  for  wliich  they  prepare  you. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  our  profession — 
to  call  it  a  poor  profession  ;  a  degraded  pro- 
fession. If  it  be  poor  and  degraded,  is  that 
the  fault  of  the  calling,  or  of  those  who 
practise  it  ;  or  rather  of  those  who  should 
have  governed  and  protected  it .'  Is  the  art 
of  healing  in  itself  less  noble,  because  its 
practitioners,  unsujiported  by  the  arm  of 
civil  power,  and  too  often  unsustained  by  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignity,  have  not 
raised  it  to  the  place  in  society.  Avhich  it 
ought  to  hold  }  Poor  it  may  be,  but  de- 
graded it  cannot,  shall  not  be,  so  long  as  its 
foundation  is  science,  and  its  end  the  good 
of  mankind. 

INSANITY  IN  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
Sir, — Y'our  pages  are  so  constantly  open  to 
the  exj)osure  of  errors  and  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  sufferers,  that  I  feel  assured 
you  will  give  a  ))lace  to  the  facts  herein 
stated  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  use  them  as  you 
think  best. 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  the  northern 
rouiities  of  Wales  I  souglit  information  on 
the  state  of  the  insane  poor — it  being  a  sub- 
ject in  wliirh  1  have  many  years  interested 
myself.  I  found  in  the  counties  of  .\nglesea, 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery,  containing  a  pojjulation  of 
396,25-}  souls  (19.'), 721  males,  2000,o.'?3  fe- 
males), that  there  were  644 (300 males,. 'J.'jS  fe- 
males) insane  ])crsons  chargeable  to  the  difler- 
ent  parishes  within  those  counties  as  "lunatic 
j)auj)ers."  This  number,  when  compared 
with  the  population,  will  give  us  about  one 
pauper  lunatic  to  every  596  of  the  whole 
population — about  one  male  in  639,  and  one 
female  in  500.  The  number  of  the  insane 
amongst  the  other  classes  could  not  be  as- 
certained ;  but,  from  the  many  I  was  in- 
formed of,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  nume- 
rical proportion  they  are  at  least  ecjual  to 
their  poorer  brethren  ;  making  a  frightful 
exhibition  of  the  demented  amongst  our 
Welch  neighbours. 

The  actual  numbers  of  the  insane  poor  in 
the  different  counties  were  said  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

Population.       In  roun^l  Xos. 

Anglesea  .     .  50,890  92  or  1  in  553 

Carnarvon     .  81,068  146       ,,        555 

Denbigh  .     .  89,291  105        „        850 

Flint  .     .     .  66,547  <>2       „     1,073 

Merioneth    .  39,238  101        „        388 

Montgomery  69,220  158       ,,        438 

664 
These  poor  creatures  were  distributed  and 
disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Mai.  Fem.  Tot. 

6     13     19  in  English  lunatic  asylums. 
17     15     32  in  Welch  Union  Workhouses. 
140  163  303  living  with  relatives. 
143  167  300  living  with  strangers,  or  more 

properly  "  farmed  out"  to 

306  358  664  these,  at  various  weekly 
sums,  according  to  the  degree  of  utility  they 
could  be  of  to  their  respective  masters. 

The  few  who  were  living  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums cost  their  parishes,  on  an  average, 
about  12s.  per  week  ;  those  in  the  Work- 
houses about  2s.  3d.  ;  those  with  the  rela- 
tives about  2s.  6d. ;  those  with  strangers 
about  3s.  2^d.  The  highest  sum  allowed 
to  a  relative  was  5s.  6d.  ;  to  a  stranger, 
7s.  per  week.  Several  were  stated  to  be 
provided  for  upon  the  handsome  allowance 
of  9d.  per  week  ;  whilst  a  few  enjoyed  riches 
with  the  more  peculiar  sum  of  3d.  per  week. 
A  return  which  is  now  being  made  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  hereafter  give 
the  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  not 
only  for  the  counties  1  have  enumerated,  but 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  in  a 
fuller  and  more  detailed  form. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that,  with  664  in- 
sane people  thus  disposed   of,   there   should 


be  in  circulation  abundance  of  reports  and 
heart-rending  narratives.  Many  of  the  poor 
lunatics  would,  unavoidably,  be  under  se- 
vere restrictions.  Some  would  be  deemed 
unsafe  to  the  public  and  themselves  unless 
securely  chained  to  the  wall  or  the  floor  of 
their  contracted  apartments.  Some  would 
be  thought  well  enough  treated  if  confined  to 
a  chamber,  and  their  food  and  their  clothing 
supplied  to  them  through  some  narrow 
opening  ;  others  would  enjoy  the  outhouse 
and  the  society  of  the  lower  animals.  Light 
clothing  and  spare  diet  would  of  course  be 
prescribed  in  all  ca.ses  as  projier  to  bring 
down  the  high  state  of  mania,  and  those  who 
were  melancholic  and  depressed  would  be 
hapiiy  indeed  if  left  to  their  own  wretched- 
ness, and  not  roused  up  to  shake  off  their 
lethargy  and  low  spirits.  Some  are  said  to 
enjoy  their  freedom,  and  to  roam  uncon- 
trolled about  the  country*,  and  such  must 
occur  where  so  many  are  so  totally  unpro- 
tected. 

This  leads  to  a  most  curious  fact  in  Welch 
economy.  I  was  assured,  again  and  again, 
that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  principality 
a  lunatic  asylum,  either  public  or  private, 
charitable  or  speculative.  In  vain  I  sought 
onef,  and  to  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
so  few  of  the  cases  are  placed  in  an  a,sylum 
at  all.  Perhaps  the  greater  mercy  to  the 
individuals  themselves  would  have  consisted 
in  their  total  exemption  from  this,  and  in 
their  remaining  amongst  their  kindred  or 
their  countrymen. 

So  few  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Welch, 
except  some  in  towns  or  in  the  precincts  of 
the  inns,  speak  Engli.sh,  and  this  only  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  or  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  menial  servants,  and 
not  to  an  extent  which  would  enable  them 
to  comprehend  anything  higher,  —  whilst 
both  the  officers  and  servants  of  our  English 
asylums,  and  the  Engli.>ih  public  too,  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  Welch  language, — 
that  when  the  poor  W^elchman  is  sent  to  an 
English  asylum  he  is  submitted  to  the  most 
refined  of  modern  cruelties,  by  being  doomed 
to  an  imprisonment  amongst  strange  people, 
and  an  association  with  his  fellow-men, 
whom  he  is  jjrohibited  from  holding  com- 
munion with.  Nothing  can  exceed  hia 
misery  :  himself  unable  to  communicate,  or 
to  receive  communication ;  harassed  by 
wants  he  cannot  make  known,  and  appealed 
to  by  sounds  he  cannot  comprehend,  he  be- 

*  See  a  letter  in  the  Lancet  for  June  25,  1842, 
in  which  gross  enormities  of  this  kind  are  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carmarthen. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Prirhard, 
oflJristol.oneof  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
on  Lunacy,  has  informed  nie,  that  there  is  a 
lunatic  asylum  near  Haverfordwest,  which  he  had 
visited.  It  is  quite  unknown  in  North  Wales 
and  elsewhere. 
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comes  irritable  and  irritated  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
verbial in  our  ICnglisn  asylums  tbat  the 
"  Welchman  is  the  most  turbulent  jiatient 
wherever  he  haiijiens  to  become  an  inmate." 
In  vain  is:  it  in  tliese  cases  that  the  profes- 
fiional  treatment  is  judicious  -  the  mortal 
humane — that  tlie  attendants  are  kind,  or 
locality  cheering :  susjiicious  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  disease,  and  unconscious  of  the 
directions  given  him,  he  finds  himself  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
establishment,  which  differ  from  his  previous 
habits,  and  to  submit  to  discij)line  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  he  assumes  all  this  to  be  so 
much  insult  and  unkindness  shown  to  him 
personally  ;  and  as  he  is  not  susceptible  of 
an  exjilanation  to  the  contrary,  he  resents 
them  with  violence,  and  opjioses  them  on 
the  principle  of  self-defence.  Then,  again, 
as  he  cannot  be  a]>]iroached  by  conversation, 
he  loses  those  great  advantages  which  in 
well  regulated  asylums  are  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  of  jiersonal  communion  with  educated 
minds,  who  lead,  direct,  and  control  the 
wandering  spirit  of  the  lunatic,  and  bring  it 
back  by  insensible  degrees  to  his  own  guid- 
ance :  he  loses,  indeed,  all  the  advantages 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  tlie  insane — judicious  con- 
versation with  properly  selected  persons.  It 
■will  not  then  be  matter  of  surprise  if  the 
poor  AVelchman,  after  having  undergone  this 
species  of  solitary  confinement  in  our  Eng- 
lish asylums,  should  leave  it  at  least  no  bet- 
ter, and  often  worse,  than  when  he  entered  it ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  usually  tlie  case. 

I  have  known  an  instance  of  an  individual 
becoming  master  of  himself  on  quitting  the 
control  of  those  whose  language  he  could  not 
comprehend,  and  who  previously  was  most 
violent  and  dangerous,  and  many  instances 
could  be  cited  of  tranquillity  occurring  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue. 
The  effect  of  his  own  language  u])on  the 
•Welcli  lunati:;  1  had  lately  an  opportunity 
of  observing  in  two  cases,  neither  of  whom 
spoke  or  understood  English,  and  who  de- 
rived more  comfort  and  made  more  progress 
towards  recovery  through  an  occasional 
conversation  with  a  Welch  clergyman,  who 
conveyed  to  them  what  were  my  wishes  to- 
wards them,  tiian  by  all  the  other  means 
which  are  placed  at  my  command. 

In  much  the  same  situation  as  the  pauper 
is  the  Welchman  in  tlie  middle  class  of  life 
— who,  like  tlie  former,  rarely  speaks  or 
nnderstands  English,  and  who,  if  insanity 
overtakes  him,  must  be  banished  for  security- 
sake  amonjisl  foreigners,  or  be  maltreated 
by  his  well-di.-!])()sed  friends  at  home. 

It  is  impossible  this  state  of  things  can  be 
known  :  or,  if  known,  in  fact,  be  estimated 
by  its  consequences  ;  it  could  not  if  once 
a|))ir(-ciatcd  remain  as  a  blot  upon  Welch 
humaniiy  and  as  a  discredit  to  a  country 


renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  pMC' 
tical  benevolence.  To  give  it  publicity  I 
have  presumed  to  state  it. 

An  attempt,  I  have  the  gratification  to 
state,  is  making  in  the  county  of  Denbigh 
to  establish  an  asylum  either  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  county  or  adjoining  counties 
under  the  9th  George  IV.,  or  to  be  built  by 
voluntaryc  ontributions,  and  to  be  conducted 
upon  the  self-supjiorting  princijde.  Either 
form  of  such  asylum  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  Welch  lunatic,  who,  if  then 
separated  from  his  kindred  and  deprived  for 
a  time  of  his  liberty,  would  yet  receive  ad- 
vice and  consolation  in  his  native  tongue  ; 
would  be  enabled  to  hold  communion  with  his 
fellow-men  ;  and  would  enjoy  that  privilege 
with  which  man  alone  is  endowed — the  gift 
of  speech  and  the  delights  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Towards  such  an  asylum  many  donations 
are  proffered,  amongst  them  a  munificent 
one  in  a  piece  of  land  of  about  20  acres, 
most  beautifully  situated  for  the  site  of  an 
asylum,  and  which  cost  its  liberal  donor  about 
i2,0fl0.  With  such  a  beginning  the  es- 
tablishment must  succeed,  and  to  all  others 
who  have  means,  and  to  every  Welchman, 
according  to  his  means,  I  would  presume  to 
say  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Feeling  assured  that  the  nature  of  my  sub- 
ject will  be  in  itself  an  apology   for  my  in- 
trusion upon  the  public  and  yourself, 
I  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Samuki,  Hitch,  M.D. 

Resident  Physician  of  the  Liniaflc  Asylum 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

Glocestcr,  Sept.  15,  1842. 
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Wind,  N.  and  N.E. 
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Ilain  fallen,  '21  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

NOTICES. 

Tlie  continuation  of  Dr.  Moore's  paper  is 
post])()ned  till  ne.-<t  week,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental but  iniavoidable  circumstance. 

Our  corresjiondent  at  Bristcd  is  informed, 
that  Dr.  Lee's  Lectures  will  be  continued 
each  week. 

Wilson  &  Ooii.vv,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THB 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Deliveredin  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hoi>-pital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  II. 

Of  the   Bones,  ArticvJations,  Dimensions, 
and  Diseases,  of  the  Female  Pelvis. 

It  is  necessary  to  commence  with  the  ana- 
tomy and  pathology  of  the  female  pelvis,  as 
the  process  of  delivery  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  any  of  the  operations  of  mid- 
wifery, as  craniotomy,  induction  of  prema- 
ture labour,  and  turning,  performed  ;  the 
forceps  applied,  or  the  placenta  extracted, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  pelvis,  both  in 
its  healthy  and  morbid  states. 

The  pelvis  consists  of  the  ossa  innominata, 
the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx.  The  sacrum 
and  coccyx  form  the  bfick  part  of  the  pelvis, 
the  ossa  innominata  its  sides  and  front. 

The  sacrum  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
smooth,  and  concave  on  the  anterior  surface, 
and  convex  and  irregular  behind.  Its  base 
or  superior  surface  i«  about  four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  the  central  part,  which  is  of  an 
oval  form,  corresponds  with  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra, 
to  which  it  is  united  by  an  elastic  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  substance.  The  anterior  part  of 
this  substance  is  thicker  than  the  posterior, 
so  that  these  bones  form  a  considerable  angle 
anteriorly,  which  is  called  the  promontory, 
or  great  angle  of  the  sacrum.  From  this  on 
each  side  the  bone  expands,  and  is  inclined 
outwards  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The 
superior  lateral  surface  is  broad  and  irregu- 
lar, to  articulate  with  tlie  ilia,  and  in  the 
recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The 
77G. — XXXI. 


inferior  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  which  is  broad  at  the 
upjier  part,  and  narrow  towards  the  apex, 
presents  four  transverse  ridges,  formed  by 
the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  which  sepa- 
rated the  bones  of  the  foetus.  At  the  ends 
of  these  ridges  there  are  four  pair  of  large 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  sa- 
cral nerves.  Both  these  sets  of  foramina 
communicate  with  the  sacral  canal,  which  is 
cur^•ed  like  the  bone,  and  is  of  a  triangular 
form.  On  the  median  line,  behind  the  ca- 
nal, is  situated  an  irregular  ridge,  formed  by 
the  union  of  four  small  eminences,  which 
correspond  with  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
four  constituent  vertebrae.  At  the  base  of 
the  bone  there  are  also  two  regularly  formed 
oblique  processes,  to  articulate  with  those  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

To  the  apex  or  inferior  extremity  of  the 
sacrum  is  attached  the  os  coccygis,  which  is 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  in  children  consists 
of  three  or  four  small  spongy  bones,  the 
bodies  of  as  many  rudimentary  vertebrae,  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  has 
two  comua  or  eminences  which  project  pos- 
teriorly. The  coccyx  is  flexible,  and  also 
moveable  backwards  upon  the  sacrum,  with 
which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle.  There  is 
a  thin  layer  of  fibro-cartilage  between  the 
contiguous  ends  of  these  bones ;  and  this 
articulation  is  surrounded  with  a  capsular 
ligament.  An  anterior  ligament  is  placed 
along  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  a  posterior  ligiunent  behind. 

Each  OS  innominattim,  in  young  subjects, 
is  divided  into  three  separate  bones  :  the 
ilium,  the  os  pubis,  and  the  ischium.  The 
ilium,  which  forms  the  upper  and  largest 
part  of  the  bone,  is  flat,  broad,  and  some- 
what triangular  in  its  shape.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  convex  hi  fore  and  concave  posteriorly. 
The  inner  surf;  ce  of  the  bone,  named  the 
internal  iliac  fossa,  is  smooth  and  concave, 
at  the  under  part  of  which  is  the  linea  inno- 
minata, forming  the  lateral  part  of  the  brim 
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of  the  pelvis.  The  superior  convex  border 
of  the  ilium  forms  the  crest  or  spiue,  which 
terminates  before,  in  the  anterior  and  supe- 
rior spinous  process.  A  little  below  this  is 
situated  the  anterior  and  inferior  spinous 
process.  The  spine  of  the  ihum  terminates 
behind,  in  the  two  con-csjx>nding  posterior 
spinous  processes,  below  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  inferior  and 
outer  part  of  the  bone  forms  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  ossa  pubis  are  situated  at  the  inner 
and  anterior  part  of  the  ossa  innominata. 
The  body  of  each  os  pubis  is  placed  trans- 
versely before  the  anterior  part  of  the  ilium. 
The  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  bone  en- 
larges, and  forms  the  crest  or  angle,  from  the 
outer  and  fore  part  of  which  the  spine  ex- 
tends horizontally  backwards,  to  form,  with 
a  similar  corresponding  ridge  in  the  ilium, 
the  linea-ileo-pectinea.  The  inner  part  of 
the  OS  pubis  becomes  narrower,  and  runs 
downwards  to  join  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
and  form  along  with  it  one  side  of  the  arch  of 
the  pubes. 

The  ischium  forms  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  OS  innominatum  and  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  body  of  the  bone  sends  otf  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length , 
and  projects  obli<piely  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  gives  origin  to  the  innermost 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Tlie  lowest  portion 
of  the  ischium,  whicli  is  thick  and  narrow, 
terminates  in  tlie  tuberosity,  from  which,  on 
the  inside,  the  smooth  plane  proceeds  ob- 
liquely upward.  In  the  natural  situation  of 
the  ossa  ischii  their  planes  converge  to  the 
tuberosities,  and  this  has  an  influence  on  the 
foetal  head  in  labour  as  it  approaches  the 
outlet  of  the  pdvis. 

The  obturator,  or  thyroid  foramen,  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  formed  by  tlve 
ischium  and  os  pubis. 

Articulations  of  the  pelvis. — ^The  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  united  by  cartilages  and  liga- 
ments, and  never  separate  during  labour,  or 
at  any  other  time,  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  surface  of  each  os 
jtubis  is  covered  at  the  symjjhysis  with  a 
layer  of  cartilage,  and  between  these  two 
layers  of  cartilage  an  eUistic  fibrous  tissue  is 
interposed,  which  prevents  their  separation 
from  one  another :  the  fibres  of  this  sub- 
stance pass  between  them  transversely.  I 
have  fiiily  once  seen  a  small  cavity  between 
the  cartilages  covering  the  bones  of  the 
pubes.  A  strong  ligament  is  stretched 
across  under  the  symphysis,  and  the  whole 
articulation  is  surrounded  with  ligamentous 
fibres,  'llie  articulating  surfacc^s  of  the  ossa 
iimominala  and  sacrum  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  have  corresponding  elevations 
and  depressions.  Each  sacro-iliac  symphysis 
is  surrounded  by  strong  ligamentous  bands, 
and  the  sacro-bciatic  ligaments  absist  in  pre- 


venting a  separation  of  the  bones.  Tliese 
ligaments  extend  from  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
to  the  sjiinous  process  and  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  by  which  means  the  sacro-sciatic 
notch  is  converted  into  an  oval  foramen, 
through  the  upper  and  back  ])art  of  which 
the  sciatic  nerve  passes  to  the  lower  extremity. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  into  the  brim,  the 
cavity,  and  the  outlet. 

The  brim,  or  superior  aperture,  is  usually 
of  an  oval  form,  to  correspond  with  the 
shape  of  the  foetal  head.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  symjihysis 
pubis  is  usually  about  four  uidies.  Thi*  is 
called  the  conjugate  or  sacro-pubic,  or  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  brim.  The  long 
or  transverse  diameter,  which  crosses  this  at 
right  angles,  extends  from  ilium  to  ilium, 
and  usually  measures  about  five  inches.  The 
plane  of  the  brim  is  inclined  downward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  form  a  great  angle  with  the 
spinal  column. 

The  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  of  an  irregular 
quadrangular  form,  and  is  not  parallel  with 
the  brim.  A  line  drawn  from  the  inferior 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  coccyx,  when  the  bone  is 
]iressed  back,  measures  five  inches.  This  is 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  outlet,  and  it 
crosses  at  right  angles  the  long  diameter  of 
the  brin^.  Between  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  the  distance  is  about  four  niches. 

Behind  the  symphysis  pubis  the  caxnty  of 
the  pelvis  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  it 
is  three  inches  deep  on  the  sides,  and  about 
six  frofn  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  point 
of  the  coccyx.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
brim,  cavity,  and  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  equally 
distant  at  all  points  from  its  sides,  represents 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  living  body 
it  is  imj)ossible  to  determine  precisely  the 
course  of  this  line,  and  it  is  sufficient,  in 
practice,  to  know  that  the  pelvis  is  a  curved 
canal,  and  that  whatever  passes  through  it 
must  follow  a  line  corresponding  with  the 
curvature  of  the  sacrum.  Tlie  hesid  of  the 
foetus  is  of  an  oval  sha|)e,  and  it  usually 
measures  four  inches  from  the  forehead  to 
the  occiput,  and  three  between  the  parietal 
protuberances.  In  natural  labcmr  the  head 
enters  the  brim  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
diameters  nearly  correspond  with  those  of 
the  pelvis,  the  ears  being  near  the  sacrum 
and  jiubes,  and  the  forehead  and  occiput 
placed  towards  the  tides  of  the  jjclvis.  As 
it  descends  through  the  cavity  to  the  outlet, 
the  ojipositc  sides  of  the  hea<l  arc  pressed 
against  the  converging  planes  of  the  Lschia, 
and  the  occiput  is  turned  so  as  to  present 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  forehead 
to  i)ress  against  the  jieriiuuni  and  coccyx. 

There  are  various  soft  jiarts  which  connect 
the  uterine  organs,  bladder,  and  rectum,  with 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  diminish  their 
irregularities.     The  outlet  is  nearly  closed 
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by  a  spptum  formpd  of  parts  which  arc  chiefly 
muscular  :  tlic  li'vatc)r  aiii  aud  coccyiffBi  mus- 
cles form  the  superior,  aiul  the  sphincter  ani, 
transversus  jjcrintei,  anil  constrictor  vagincc, 
the  inferior  plane  of  uiuselos.  The  hemor- 
rhoidal and  i)ucUc  vessels  and  nerves,  with 
adipose  and  cellular  membrane,  also  contri- 
bute to  fill  up  the  inferior  aiierture  of  the 
pelvis.  This  septum  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  is  pierced  by  the  urethra,  vagina,  and 
rectum,  in  the  mesial  plane.  An  ajioneu- 
rosis  arising  from  the  great  sciatic  ligament 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
covers  the  inferior  surface  of  this  septum. 
In  the  living  body  the  psose  muscles,  with 
the  iliac  blood-vessels,  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  modify 
its  form. 

In  infancy  the  pelvis  is  long  and  narrow, 
the  sacrum  is  slightly  cur\'ed,  and  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  brim  is  shorter  than 
the  sacro- pubic.  The  form  of  the  brim  and 
outlet  of  the  foetal  pelvis  is  jjrescrved 
through  the  whole  course  of  life  in  the  male. 
The  bones  of  the  male  pdvis  are  stronger 
and  thicker  than  in  the  female,  the  cavity  is 
less  capacious,  and  the  pubic  arch  is  smaller. 

Diseases  of  the  articulations  and  bones  of 
the  pelvis. — The  cartilages  interposed  be- 
tween the  ossa  pubis  and  the  sacrum  and 
ilia,  may  become  softened,  or  be  destroyed 
by  inflammation  and  ulceration,  like  fibro- 
cartilage  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
bones  may  separate  and  become  moveable  on 
each  other.  This  rarely  hajjpens,  except  in 
pregnant  or  puerperal  women  ;  and  is  most 
frequently  one  of  the  remote  consequences 
of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  absorbents,  or 
muscular  coat  of  the  uterus. 

Arrest  of  development . — In  some  women 
the  pelvis  is  not  developed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  it  remains  small  through  life, 
though  not  distorted.  Its  condition  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  in  childhood.  When 
this  arrest  of  development  takes  place  in  the 
pelvis,  even  though  the  foetal  head  should 
not  be  remarkably  large,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  usually  result  from  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  head  and  pelvis  follow. 
Mr.  Shaw  attributes  this  interrupted  growth 
and  defective  capacity  of  the  pelvis  to 
rickets ;  but  in  the  person  from  whom  this 
striking  specimen  [here  Dr.  Lee  showed  a 
preparation]  of  the  disease  was  obtained, 
there  was  no  bending  of  the  spine  or  cylin- 
drical bones  of  the  extremities,  or  any  ap- 
pearance of  rickets  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  measures  three  inches  from  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  distance  between  the  tube- 
rosities of  the  ischia  is  three  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  ossification  of  the  sacrum  and 
ossa   innominata   is   very   imperfect.      The 


bones  of  the  extremities  were  not  bent,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  external  appear- 
ance from  which  the  actual  condition  of  the 
pelvis  could  have  been  known  befprc  the 
labour  commenced.  It  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  April,  18.'i(!,  and  the  nates  presented 
and  were  extracted  by  a  blunt  hook  passed 
over  one  of  the  groins,  when  they  could  not 
pass  by  the  natural  eflbrts.  The  trunk  and 
upper  extremities  of  the  foetus  were  drawn 
through  the  ])elvis  without  much  diflTiculty, 
but  the  head  remained  long  immovcably 
fixed  above  the  brim  :  the  perforator  was 
passed  up  to  the  occiput,  and  the  head 
opened  and  extnacted  with  the  crotchet;  but 
she  died  from  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
organs  and  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis. 
Had  the  state  of  the  pelvis  been  known, 
premature  labour  should  have  been  induced. 
Distortion  of  the  pelvis  from  tnalacost^n 
or  mollities  ossinm. — When  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  affected  with-  this  disease,  they 
become  so  soft  that  they  cannot  support  the 
weight  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  upper  extre- 
mities. The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in 
them  is  much  diminished,  and  their  in- 
ternal structure  is  often  comj)letelyi<changed. 
Within  a  thin  bony  layer  on  their  surface 
there  is  sometimes  contained  a  soft  bloody 
substance  of  a  dark  colour.  This  disease 
occurs  only  in  adults,  and  may  be  confined 
to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  it  may  affect  aty 
the  same  time  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
long  bones  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. In  some  cases  the  Vjones  of  the 
extremities  have  been  fractured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  slight  external  force,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  in  turning  the  body 
round ;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  bones 
of  the  spine  and  extremities  have  become 
bent,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  de- 
formity and  shortening  has  taken  place.  In 
one  case  the  trunk  of  the  body,  at  the  time 
of  death,  measured  only  thirty-two  inches  in 
length ;  and  in  another  case,  related  in 
Gooch's  Surgical  Observations,  the  patient 
was  found  to  have  lost  two  feet  two  inches 
of  her  natural  stature.  The  brim,  cavity, 
and  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  ai"e  all  more  or  less 
changed  by  this  disease.  The  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  projects  unusually  forward, 
and  encroaches  upon  the  short  diameter  of 
the  brim.  In  some  cases  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  great  angle  of  the  sacrum  have 
been,  forced  within  an  inch  of  one  another. 
Sometimes  the  base  of  the  sacrum  is  pressed 
down  by  the  weight  above  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
comes  to  occupy  its  place.  The  lower  end 
of  the  sacrum  is  often  also  bent  upward,  and 
the  hmg  diameter  of  the  outlet  j>roportionally 
diminished.  The  heads  of  the  thigh  l;o:ies 
press  the  sides  and  front  of  the  pelvis  inwanl 
and  backward,  towards  the  sacrum,  so  that 
the  oval  shape  of  the  brim  becomes  triangular 
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or  cordiform.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
are  sometimes  pressed  together,  so  as  to  be 
almost  ill  contact,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
so  contracted  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 
When  this  affection  has  commenced  in 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  it  proceeds  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity  till  the  high  degree 
of  distortion  is  produced  which  you  see  in 
this  pelvis,  [here  a  preparation  was  exhibited] 
and  in  some  of  these  casts,  taken  from  the 
pelves  of  women  who  becan\e  pregnant,  went 
to  the  full  period,  and  died  after  they  were 
delivered  by  the  Csesarean  operation.  The 
disease  runs  its  course  with  great  celerity  in 
some  cases  ;  in  others  the  softening  of  the 
bones  goes  on  for  several  years.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  instance  related  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  where  the  Csesarean  section  was  per- 
formed, the  patient  having  been  repeatedly 
pregnant,  and  as  the  disease  advanced  greater 
and  greater  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
effecting  the  delivery  in  each  successive 
labour,  until,  at  last,  the  dimensions  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  were  so  diminished  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  deliver  the  child 
by  craniotomy.  The  distance  from  the 
sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis  did  not 
exceed  an  inch,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  on  either  side  of  the  pelvis  to  admit 
of  the  head  being  drawn  through  by  em- 
bryotomy, even  if  it  could  have  been 
performed. 

This  fatal  disease  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  London.  Only  one  case  has  come  under 
my  observation,  and  from  its  history,  perhaps 
you  will  learn,  better  than  from  a  general 
description  of  the  disease,  its  early  symp- 
toms, and  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  pelvis  during  its  progress,  and  the  great 
and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  it 
presents  to  delivery  if  the  pregnancy  is 
allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  A  woman,  aged  .30,  had  been  forty- 
eight  hours  in  labour,  with  her  fourth  child, 
when  1  was  called  to  deliver  her,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1830.  The  jielvis  was  very 
greatly  distorted,  the  whole  head  of  the 
child  was  above  the  brim,  and  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  was  not  more  than  half  dilated. 
The  pains  had  nearly  ceased,  and  she  was 
completely  exhausted.  After  perforating  the 
head,  three  hours  ela])sed  before  I  succeeded 
in  extracting  it  witii  the  crotchet,  and  not  till 
all  the  bones  had  been  literally  torn  to  ])ieces. 
She  recovered  as  if  it  had  been  a  natural  la- 
bour. She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  had 
Bjient  several  years  in  one  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factories of  that  town.  She  married  at  20, 
and  had  given  birtii  to  three  children  at  the 
full  period  without  assistance.  During  the 
fourth  pregnancy,  she  suffered  much  from 
j)ains  about  the  sacnim  and  ilia,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  rlieumatic,  and  she  had 
become  unable  to  walk.  On  the  1  Itli  July, 
1832,  this  patient  was  again  in  labour  at  tiie 


full  period,  having  refused  to  submit  to  the 
induction  of  premature  labour.  The  labour 
continued  upwards  of  thirty  hours  before 
the  OS  uteri  could  be  felt,  or  the  presenting 
part  ascertained ;  and  during  fifteen  hours 
it  appeared  extremely  probable  she  would 
die  undelivered  if  we  did  not  perform  the 
Csesarean  ojjeration.  The  head  was  per- 
forated and  extracted,  but  with  still  greater 
difficulty  than  in  her  previous  labour.  She 
recovered  again,  in  spite  of  all  the  violence 
that  had  been  employed  in  extracting  the 
head,  as  if  it  had  been  an  easy  and  natural 
labour. 

In  the  month  of  June  1833,  when  she 
was  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  her  next 
pregnancy,  I  passed  up  this  slender  silver 
catheter  [shewing  the  instrument]  into  the 
uterus,  and  drew  off  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
the  foetus  was  expelled  eight  days  after 
without  any  assistance,  and  she  recovered  as 
if  it  had  been  a  common  abortion.  On  the 
12th  February,  1835,  I  induced  premature 
labour  in  the  same  patient  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  month  of  the  following 
pregnancy,  and  the  foetus  was  expelled 
without  assistance,  dead,  and  she  recovered 
again  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  183G,  when  she 
was  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, I  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
perforate  the  membranes  ;  the  ergot  of  rye 
was  given,  but  it  completely  failed  to  excite 
uterine  contractions.  Other  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  on  labour  during  the  two 
succeeding  months,  without  effect,  and  it  is 
probable  she  would  have  gone  to  the  full 
period  had  I  not,  in  the  meantime,  pro- 
vided myself  with  this  stiletted  jirobe- 
pointed  silver  catheter  [shewing  the  in- 
strument]. This  was  readily  passed  into 
the  uterus,  and  the  membranes  perforated 
on  the  14th  March.  Labour  followed  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  nates  presented.  When 
the  OS  uteri  was  sufficiently  dilated,  the 
point  of  the  crotchet  was  forced  through 
the  amis  into  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus,  and 
fixed  upon  the  bones,  and  the  trunk  and 
extremities  of  the  child  were  drawn  with 
great  difficulty  through  the  mother's  pelvis. 
The  perforator  was  then  jiassed  up  to  the 
occiput,  and  a  free  opening  made  in  the  back 
part  of  the  skull,  and  the  head  extracted 
with  the  crotchet.  Several  hours  were  spent 
in  accomplishing  the  delivery,  and  she  died 
the  following  day,  with  vomiting  and  other 
synij)tonis  of  rujjtured  uterus.  On  dissec- 
tion, I  found  the  muscular  coat  of  the  an- 
terior ))art  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  deeply 
lacerated  ;  the  brim  and  cavity  of  the  .pelvis, 
you  see,  [showing  the  j)reparation]  are  very 
much  distorted.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra 
occujjies  the  usual  situation  of  the  base  of 
the  sacrum,  which  is  j)res8ed  down  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  the  bones  of  the  pubes 
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have  been  forced  together,  so  that  the  brim 
has  a  triangular  sliape.  On  the  left  siile,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  to  the  ilium  behind  the  ace- 
tabulum measures  one  inch  and  a  half.  On 
the  right  side,  a  corresi)onding  line  measures 
only  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  From  the 
middle  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
bones  of  the  pubcs,  the  distance  is  an  inch 
and  three  quarters.  At  the  outlet  the 
tuberosities  are  only  three  or  four  lines 
B.sunder,  and  there  is  no  pubic  arch.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccy.\ 
pass  horizontally  forv'-ard,  so  that  the  ape.x 
of  the  coccyx  is  only  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
from  the  point  where  tlie  tuberosities  of  the 
Lichia  nearly  meet ;  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities were  not  affected. 

As  pregnancy  and  delivery  generally  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  mollities  ossium,  I  now 
think  it  would  have  been  better  practice,  in 
this  case,  to  have  interrupted  the  pregnancy, 
or  induced  abortion  in  the  course  of  the 
second  month,  which  could  safely  have  been 
done  with  this  probe-pointed  instrument, 
had  I  possessed  it  at  the  time. 

Where  the  pelvis  has  been  fractured,  or 
the  brim,  cavity,  or  outlet,  is  much  obstructed 
by  exostoses,  it  would  also  be  proper  to 
induce  labour  at  an  early  period  of  preg- 
nancy, which  would  render  the  Csesarean 
operation  unnecessary. 

In  some  systems  of  midwifery,  instru- 
ments have  been  described  for  measuring 
the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  in  the  living 
body,  and  representations  given  of  pelvi- 
meters, some  of  which  are  intended  to  be 
applied,  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  to  the 
outside  of  the  pelvis,  and  others  to  be  pa.Bsed 
within  it.  If  you  examine  this  pelvis  dis- 
torted by  malacosteon,  you  will  at  once  see 
that  these  instruments  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  in  practice  :  the  bones  of  the  pubes 
are  here  pressed  together,  so  that  the  points 
of  a  pelvimeter,  applied  over  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  base  of  the  sacrum,  would  indicate 
a  space  in  the  short  diameter  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  about  two  inches  greater  than 
actually  exists. 

All  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  pelvis 
can  be  ascert<iined  with  sufficient  precision 
during  life  by  introducing  the  fore  finger  of 
the  right  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  passing 
it  around  the  interior  of  the  pelvis.  If  the 
point  of  the  finger  cannot  touch  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  there  is  little  or  no 
distortion  of  the  brim,  and  by  moving  the 
finger  from  side  to  side  and  backward,  it 
will  readily  be  discovered  if  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia  are  at  the  usual  distance  from 
each  other,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  is  altered. 

Distortion  of  the  pelvis  from  rickets. — 
The  softening  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
from  rickets  occurs  generally  before  puberty. 


and,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities  are  likewise  affected, 
and  sometimes,  also,  the  spine.  But  the 
sj)ine  is  not  unfrequently  affected  both  with 
angular  and  lateral  curvature,  from  ulceration 
of  the  vertebrae  and  cartilages,  where  the 
pelvis  remains  in  the  natural  state.  The 
changes  produced  in  the  pelvis  by  rickets 
are  numerous,  and  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  observed  in  malacosteon.  In 
this  short  skeleton  [showing  a  specimen] 
the  head  is  remarkably  large,  the  long  bones 
of  the  extremities  are  all  bent,  and  the  pelvis 
is  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
pelvis  which  you  have  just  seen  distorted  by 
mollities  ossium.  The  base  of  the  sacrum 
is  pressed  forward,  and  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  pelvis  inward  and  backward,  so  as  to 
give  the  brim  a  triangular  shape.  The 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  have  likewise  been 
pressed  into  contact,  and  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  destroyed. 

There  is  another  form  of  distortion  of  the 
pelvis  from  rickets  seen  in  other  pelves  and 
casts  uj)on  the  table.  The  brim  in  these  is 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia,  instead  of  being  nearer  one 
another  than  usual,  are  separated  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  appears 
enlarged.  The  sacrum,  in  most  of  these,  is 
nearly  straight  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
In  several,  the  distortion  is  greater  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  In  all,  the  distortion 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  and  then  appears 
to  have  ceased  to  increase,  unlike  what 
happens  when  the  pelvis  is  affected  with 
malacosteon. 

The  regular  process  of  delivery  is  neces- 
sarily interrupted  by  all  these  morbid  states 
of  the  pelvis.  When  the  distortion  of  the 
brim  is  slight,  the  head  is  usually  forced 
through  after  a  protracted  labour,  and  the 
child  is  often  injured  from  the  pressure  it 
has  sustained.  When  the  distortion  is 
greater,  the  head  becomes  arrested  in  the 
brim,  and  cannot  pass  till  its  volume  is 
reduced  :  and  where  the  distortion  is  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  the  head  of  the  child 
never  enters  the  brim,  however  long  the 
labour  may  be  allowed  to  continue. 

If  the  Bones  of  the  extremities  are  not 
much  bent,  and  the  pelvis  not  highly  dis- 
torted, we  are  seldom  consulted  until  the 
full  period  of  pregnancy  has  been  reached, 
and  the  person  has  been  long  in  labour. 
The  delivery  may  require  to  be  completed 
with  the  perforator  and  crotchet,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis  are  then,  for  the  first 
time,  a.'jcertained.  In  a  subsequent  preg- 
nancy, it  becomes  necessary  to  induce  pre- 
mature labour  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
seventh  and  a  half  month — an  operation 
attended  with  httle  danger  to  the  mother, 
and  which  has  preserved  the  lives  of  many 
children  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
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sacrificed.  Even  in  a  first  pregnane}',  when 
it  is  known  that  tlic  pelvis  is  very  much  dis- 
torted, I  hold  it  justifiable  to  induce  pre- 
mature labour. 

RESEARCHES 

ON  THE 

PATHOLOGY,  PHYSICAL  SIGNS, 
AND  DIAGNOSIS, 

OF 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART    AND 

ARTERIES, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  THIS  ORGAN. 

By  T.  H.  Mooue,  A.B.  M.B.  T.C.D.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  p.  16.] 

The  accession  and  progress  of  the 
symptoms,  the  physical  signs  furnished 
by  auscultation,  and  the  pathological 
lesions  ascertained  in  the  post-mortem 
examination,  institute  a  degree  of  rela- 
tionsliip  between  the  preceding  case  and 
one  published  in  the  Mkdical  G.azette 
for  June  25,  1841.  In  adopting  some 
arrangement  in  our  inquiries,  it  may 
possibly  be  attended  with  bencficiul 
results  to  investigate — 

First :  the  primary  causes  which  pre- 
disposed to  the  formation  of  an  aneu- 
rismal  diathesis  in  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem of  this  i)atient,  and  of  the  morbid 
alterations  in  the  viscera  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities. 

Second:  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
asserting  that  this  ancuri,sm;d  diathesis 
is  capable  of  being  diagnosed;  that  its 
recognition  is  de})endent  upon  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  certain  train  of  symp- 
toms and  i)hysical  signs. 

Tliird  :  to  what  extent  we  are  war- 
ranted in  deciding  tipon  the  much- 
controverted  question  of  the  muscula- 
rity of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries, 
referring  to  the  pathological  appear- 
ances recorded  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  those  observed  in  others,  in  many 
respects  similar,  as  the  basis  of  our 
judgment. 

In  the  history  obtained  on  the  ]ia- 
lient's  admission  into  liosj)ital,  and 
from  the  symptoms  by  which  the  dis- 
ease was  ushered  in,  we  jiosscss  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  tlic  jirimary 
predisposing  causes  of  the  aneurismal 
disease,  in  one  division  of  the  circula. 
lory  system,  did  originate  in  an  acute 
inflammatory  attack  of  the  serous  and 
muscular  structures  of  the  heart  at  a 


period  antecedent  even  to  that  stated, 
idiopathic  in  its  character,  not  conse- 
cutive to  any  form  of  specific  inflam- 
mation prevalent  in  the  system,  but 
probably  co-existent  with  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
or  abdominal  viscera,  which  inflamma- 
tion, unchecked  by  the  tieafment  pur- 
sued, progressed  gradually,  and  finally 
assumed  the  subacute  character  so  evi- 
dent in  several  parts  of  the  system. 

In  no  part  of  the  animal  economy 
are  the  effects  of  inflammation,  varied 
though  they  be  in  their  forms,  more 
manifest  than  in  the  structures  of  the 
heart,  since,  in  the  ventricular  and 
auricular  parictes  of  this  organ,  we 
may  meet  with  the  intermediate  and 
extreme  degrees  of  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  ;  of  induration  and  softening 
of  all  the  tissues,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  same 
cavity  there  are  presented  to  our  view 
pathological  alterations  diametrically 
opposed.  In  the  left  ventricle  of  this 
lieart  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
us  of  observing  the  change  of  colour; 
the  flabbiness  ;  the  loss  of  tone  ;  the 
partial  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
structure;  morbid  lesions  consequent 
upon  a  subacute  inflammatory  action, 
constituting  the  rudimentary  stage, 
and  being  introductory  to  the  formation 
of  an  incipient  aneurism ;  in  which 
circumscribed  space,  a  small  sacculated 
pouch,  composed  of  the  serous  and 
nuiscuiar  structures  of  the  ventricle, 
must  have  resulted,  from  the  enfeebled, 
attenuated,  relaxed  condition  of  the 
fibres;  from  their  inability  to  contract 
energetically  in  unison  with  those  in 
the  vicinity  assisting  in  the  propulsion 
of  the  arterial  column  of  blood,  and 
from  the  inade(piate  resistance  opposed 
by  *hein  to  the  volume  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluid  during  the  systolic  action  of 
the  heart. 

To  the  same  source  we  may  trace 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  lesions 
in  the  arterial  tunics.  To  such  we 
cannot  deny  a  susceptibility  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic  stages  of  inflammation  :  nor 
can  we  exempt  the  serous,  the  fibro- 
sorous,  and  other  coats  of  these  vessels, 
from  the  pathological  alterations,  so 
manifest  in  other  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem, consequent  upon  this  inflammatory 
action,  whether  v(  a  healthy  or  un- 
healthy—traumatic or  atraumatic  — 
cliaracttr. 
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It  now  devolves  upon  the  writer  to 
culvert  to  the  nuioh-controvcrtcd  ques- 
tion oF  the  muscularity  of  arteries— a 
subject  of  the  highest  importance — one 
which  recpiires  to  be  appronched  witli 
caution,  and  treated  of  in  a  circumspect 
manner,  when  imolved  therein  there 
are  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
i3ritish  and  continental  anatomists, 
physiologists,  and  pathologists ;  inas- 
much as  this  questi-on — so  long  at  issue, 
but  now  apparently  settled  by  the 
positive  assertions  of  some,  and  the 
passive  accjuieseenee  of  ot  hers — must  be 
grappled  with  anew.  Previous  to  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  this  subject,  I 
propose  to  extract,  for  the  perusal  and 
information  of  the  reailer,  such  portions 
of  the  writings  of  otheis  as  have  direct 
reference  to  the  subject. 

*'  Ihit  it  is  the  coat,  which  is  placed 
between  these  two,  that  properly  forms 
the  arteries.  It  is  dense,  close,  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  calibre  of  the 
trunks;  yellowish;  sometimes  greyish  ; 
com[K)sed  of  very  distinct  fibres,  ad- 
hering to  each  other,  eabily  separable, 
however;  disposed  in  concentric  lajx'rs, 
neady  circular,  ;ind  intimately  luiitecl 
externally  to  the  cellular  coat,  hut  not 
so  nmch  so  to  the  internal  membrane. 
None  of  tliese  fibres  follow  a  longitu- 
ilinal  direction.  They  do  not  at  all 
appear  to  be  muscular,  but  form  what 
is  called  the  elastic  tissue." — Knox's 
Translation  of  Cluguel's  Anatomy, 
iKvge  64(). 

The  fihrfis  of  lite  elastic  coat  of  arte- 
ries are  distinguished  from  muscular 
fibres  by  chemical  characters,  as  Ber- 
zelius  has  pointed  out.  The  muscular 
substance  is  soft,  and  lax,  and  contains 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
<of  water,  while  the  artcrifil  fibre  is  dry, 
jmd  very  elastic.  Muscular  substance 
lias  the  same  chemical  properties  as 
fibrin  of  the  blood;  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  with  difficulty  soluble  in 
mineral  acids,  with  which  it  forms 
oomiKjunds  difficult  of  solution  ;  while 
the  arterial  fibre  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  mineral 
acids,  and  its  solution  is  precipitated 
neither  by  alkali  nor  ferro-cyanuret 
of  potassium,  which  must  hapjien  if 
it  contained  fibrin.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
has  also  observed,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  of  arteries,  when 
examined  by  the  microscoi^e,  do  not 
present  the  transverse  strijc  which  are 
Been  on  mmscular  fibres,  &c.    The  dif- 


ferent arguments  for  the  existence  of 
the  pretended  muscular  confrawtility  of 
arteries,  which  have  been  adduced  from 
comparative  and  pathological  anatomy, 
are  of  no  weight.  Not  merely,  however, 
are  the  arguments  for  the  muscularity 
of  arteries  withotit  grounds,  but  there 
are  also  counter  arguments  to  disprove 
their  muscularity.  Berzelius  justly 
remarks,  that  the  strongest  galvanic 
and  electric  stimuli,  which  produce- 
contractions  in  all  true  muscular  struc- 
tures, excite  not  the  smallest  motion  in 
arteries.  Nysten  repeatedly  instituted 
galvanic  exj)eriments  on  the  aorta  of 
criminals  just  l)eheaded,  but  did  not 
],)erceive  the  slightest  contraction  ;  nor 
could  he  excite  any  contractions  in  the 
jiorta  abdominalis  of  fislies  by  meaifs  of 
galvanism.  Bichat  and  Wedemcyer 
performed  similar  experiments  witii  the 
same  results.  I  have  myself  made  fre- 
quent experiments,  with  the  aid  of 
galvanism,  to  determine  this  question  ; 
and  lu'itlier  in  frogs,  with  feeble  or 
l^owcrful  degrees  of  galvanic  influence, 
nor  in  mammalia — for  instance,  rabbits 
— witli  a  pile  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pairs  of  plates,  have  I  been  able  to 
produce  the  slightest  trace  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries."— Miiller's  Physio- 
logy, translated  by  Baly,  p.  202-3-5. 

"  Hypertrophy  is  another  alteration 
to  which  the  middle  coat  is  often  liable  : 
when  in  this  state,  its  natural  organi- 
zation becomes  much  more  apparent : 
titc  yellow  fibrous  tissue  of  which  it  is 
composed  becomes  as  evident  in  the 
human  subject  as  it  is  in  the  horse; 
but  never  does  it  prcsenl  any  trace  of 
imiicular  fibre,  eveii  in  the  iftost  ex- 
treme cases  of  hypertrophy." — Andral's 
Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by 
Townsend  and  West,  p.  374,  vol.  ii. 

John  Hunter  has  expressed  himself 
in  a  decided  manner  on  this  subject: 
his  opinion  is  comprised  iu  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Every  part  of  the  vascular  system 
is  not  equally  endowed  with  muscles  : 
the  larger  vessels,  especially  the  arte- 
ries, being  ehiefiy  composed  of  elastic 
substances,  whilst  many  parts  of  tlie 
smaller,  or  what  are  called  the  capillary 
vessels,  appear  to  be  entirely  muscular." 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
arterial  tunics  in  this  specimen,  and 
other  preparations  similarly  diseased, 
I  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  in  protesting 
against  their  assertions,  and  advocating 
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in  unequivocal  terras  that  the  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  of  the  large  and  small 
sized  arteries,  be  their  calibre  w  hat  it 
may,  are  essentially  muscular  ;  that 
they  possess  the  appearance,  (he  ar- 
rangement, the  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
pathological  lesions,  as  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  tubular  apparatus  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  fibres  in  the  difllerent 
divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  all 
which  properties,  however  equivocal 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  chemists, 
may  pronounce  them  to  be  in  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  artery,  yet  are 
rendered  so  manifest  in  the  pathological 
lesions  to  which  these  vessels  are  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  dissipate  our  doubts,  and  confirm 
these  statements.  Who,  in  the  current 
year,  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
ternaiy,  quaternary,  or  septenary  order 
of  bifurcation,  were  destitute  of  muscu- 
lar fibres ;  because  to  the  eye  of  the 
anatomist  they  are  often  invisible  ;  by 
the  hand  of  the  anatomist  they  fre- 
quently cannot  be  traced  ;  and  in  the 
analytical  experiments  of  the  chemist, 
they  may  be  found  deficient  in  that 
proportionate  quantity  of  fibrine  en- 
titling them  to  rank  as  muscular  ?  Who 
is  that  physiologist,  be  his  experiments 
performed  with  the  most  exquisite  dex- 
terity, who  has  succeeded  in  producing 
contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  by  the  electric  and 
galvanic  stimuli,  even  though  he  em- 
ploy triple  the  number  of  plates  with 
which  he  failed  when  experimenting 
on  the  middle  coat  of  the  arterial  tubes  ? 

Farbe  it  from  me  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  those  men  who  have  shed  such  lustre 
in  the  several  departments  of  science  to 
which  they  have  devoted  their  energies: 
far  be  it  from  me  to  deprecate,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  accuracy  of  their 
experiments  and  the  correctness  of  their 
observations  ;  l)ut  in  asserting  that  the 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries  are 
sin  essentially  muscular  as  tliose  of  the 
bronchial  lubes  and  the  alimentary 
canal,  this  opposition  to  their  opinions, 
and  advocacy  for  the  muscularity  of 
arteries,  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  results  of  pathological  anatomy, 
exhibiting  in  many  morbid  preparations 
iheir  direction,  their  arraugenirnt,  so 
remarkably  developed,  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated, that  our  acquiescence  in 

the   reaUty  of  their   existence   is    in- 


stantly ceded,  however  reluctantly  it 
may  have  been  granted. 

Furthermore,  were  but  a  few  of  the 
many  specimens  of  thoracic,  abdomi- 
nal, and  other  aneurisms,  or  of  diseased 
arteries,  carefully  preserved  in  our 
metropolitan  museums,  dissected  with 
an  ordinary  degree  of  skill,  the  writer 
ventures  to  afiirm  that  it  is  more  than 

Srobable  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat 
ave  become  so  much  hypertrophied, 
so  remarkably  developed,  that  they  can 
be  obviously  and  convincingly  demon- 
strated to  be  as  essentially  muscular  as 
the  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in 
chronic  bronchitis  with  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi,  and  those  of  the  alimen- 
taiy  canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  contraction  of  its  calibre. 

In  a  variety  of  pathological  lesions 
of  the  arterial  system,  the  preparations 
of  which  were  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination,  the  formation  of  small 
circumscribed  accumulations  of  yellow- 
ish-coloured particles  has  been  noticed, 
varying  considerably  in  size,  from  a 
pin's  point  to  the  circumference  of  a 
silver  penny  ;  and  in  consistence,  from 
a  state  of  perfect  fluidity  to  that  of  thick 
cream,  collected  into  a  soft  pulp  or  pap, 
which,  when  washed  away,  an  eroded, 
irregular,  jagged  depression  was  dis- 
tinctly aj)parent :  the  continuity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  being  intercept- 
ed,and,as  it  were,destroyed  by  ulceration. 
To  such  a  degree  had  this  destructive 
process  progressed,  that  the  external 
cellular  tunic  has  been  visible  under- 
neath, and  when  held  to  the  light  was 
perfectly  diaphanous ;  whilst  the  in- 
ternal lining  serous  membrane,  covering 
these  yellow-coloured  patches,  had  lost 
much  of  its  natural  polish,  was  dis- 
coloured, hypertrophied,  rugous  on  its 
surface,  in  many  places  thrown  into 
small  but  distinct  folds,  easily  separable 
from  the  middle  coat ;  but  very  seldom 
have  I  seen  in  this  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery  an  abrasion  of  i  ts  surface  ; 
whilst  a  complete  dissection  has  been 
performed  between  it,  and  the  middle 
coat,  by  the  process  of  suppuration, 
which  had  originated  in,  was  confinexl 
to,  and  progressed  during  the  patient's 
life-time  amongst  the  nmscular  fibres 
of  the  middle  coat. 

These  observations,  based  upon  the 
repealed  dissections  of  morbici  speci- 
mens of  the  arterial  system  made  in 
the  General  Military  Hospital,  Phu^nix 
Park,  I  am  <iware  are  at  variance  with 
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the  experience  of  Professor  Porter. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
vahiable  work  on  Aneurism  lately  pub- 
lished : — 

"  The  lining  membrane,  covering  one 
of  these  spots,  becomes  soft,  and  soon 
exhibits  a  distinct  ulcer,  which  yro- 
cceds  from  within,  eroding  the  middle 
coat,  either  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness to  the  cellular,  which  is  then 
easily  distended  to  the  ancurismal  sac, 
or  so  far  that  it  shall  be  likely  to  give 
way,  and  tear  under  a  trifling  shock — 
even  the  impulse  of  the  circulation." — 
P.  43. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
was  pronounced  to  have  originated  in 
the  middle  coat,  by  the  depositions  of 
small  globules  of  lymph  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coat,  consequent  upon  the 
irritated  and  inHamed  condition  of  its 
structures.  These  globules  of  lymph 
cohering  to  each  other,  formed  small, 
circumscribed,  concrete  masses  of 
fibrinc,  adhering  to,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  imbedded  in,  the  substance  of 
the  middle  coat :  their  organization  at 
those  parts  was  progressive ;  their 
increase  of  size,  and  transition  from 
a  semifluid,  tenacious  exudation  to  the 
firm,  semitransparent,  resisting  force 
being  commensurate  therewith.  In 
other  parts  there  was  a  total  arrest  in 
the  organization  and  further  develop- 
ment of  these  deposits  of  coaguUible 
lymph,  from  the  non-establishment  of  a 
distinct  and  separate  circulation  of  the 
vivifying  fluid.  The  vitality  of  these 
fibrinous  deposits  being  no  longer 
maintained,  theattraction  of  the  lymph- 
globules  for  each  other  ceased;  their 
cohesion  could  no  longer  be  sustained  : 
disruption  of  the  concrete  masses,  and 
a  final  resolution  into  their  primitive 
globules,  ensued,  which,  from  their 
change  of  colour,  from  their  appear- 
ance, and  from  their  chemical  projier- 
ties,  have  been  termed  pus-globules  or 
purulent  matter.  From  the  combined 
action  of  these  pus-globules,  from  the 
eroding,  destructive  influence  they  ex- 
ercise upon  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and,  principally,  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  vitality  of  the  middle  tunic  itself,  a 
disorganization  of  the  individual  coats 
of  the  vessel,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, progresses  in  some  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  in  others  with  compa- 
rative slowness. 

Having  adverted    to   the   first   and 


third  division  of  our  arrangement,  it 
remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  second, 
and  consider  how  far  the  ancurismal 
diathesis  which  prevailed  in  this  pa- 
tient was  capable  of  being  diagnosed. 
I  must  premise  that  the  data  upon 
which  the  diajpiosis  of  every  case  of 
thoracic  aneurism  ought  to  be  based, 
should  be  derived  from  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  furnished  by  the 
organs  of  circulation,  those  by  the 
venous  and  arterial  systems  in  parti- 
cular; from  the  symptoms  and  phy- 
sical signs  furnished  by  the  organs  of 
respiration  ;  and  lastly,  from  the  symp- 
toms, afforded  by  the  glandular  and 
nervous  systems,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  history. 

In  the  case  of  true  circumscribed 
consecutive  aneurism  of  the  ventricular 
parietes  already  recorded,  we  were  pre- 
vented from  asserting  in  positive  terms 
the  practicability  of  its  being  diag- 
nosed, in  consequence  of  its  complica- 
tion with  a  permanently  patulous  con- 
dition of  the  auriculo-ventricular  aper- 
tures. In  the  present  instance  we 
labour  under  a  similar  disadvantage : 
the  probable  regurgitation  of  the  ar- 
terial column  of  blood  being  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  iiroduction  of  the 
physical  signs  re])orted,  more  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disproportion  existing 
between  the  calibre  of  the  artery  and 
that  of  the  ventriculo-aortic  aperture, 
than  from  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
valvular  structures,  which  were  com- 
paratively exempt  from  disease.  To 
the  observations  appended  to  the  former 
case  no  important  addition  can  be 
made  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  40th  number 
of  the  Med.  Gazette,  N.  S.  1840-41. 

The  cavity  of  the  face  and  upper 
extremities,  which  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  this  patient,  seems  attribu- 
table to  a  partial  obstruction  in  the 
return  of  the  column  of  venous  blood  : 
this  obsti'uction  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  displaced  and  partially  com- 
pressed lung,  by  the  liquid  eflusion  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  but  more  especially 
by  tne  dilatation  of  the  ascending  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  aorta :  the 
extreme  turgescence  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, the  consequent  lividity  of  the  face 
and  superior  extremities,  their  per- 
sistence and  increase  w  ith  the  advance 
of  the  disease,  have  proved  on  many 
occasions  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
enabling  the  writer  to  suspect  the  in- 
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cipient  and  diagnose  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  aortic  aneurism.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that 
particular  emphasis  belaid  on  the  signs 
furnished  by  the  venous  system,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  proximity  existing 
between  it  and  tlie  arterial  system,  the 
almost  certainty  of  its  exhibiting  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  those  visible 
alterations,  the  eflecfs  of  pressure,  ex- 
orcised by  lesions  in  the  coats  of  the 
arterial  trunks. 

To  exemplify  its  importance,  we 
need  only  refer  to  those  ))athological 
specimens  of  lesions  of  the  arterial 
tube,  in  which  adhesion  has  taken  place 
between  the  cellular  coats  of  these  ves- 
sels ;  and  observe  the  thickened,  hy- 
pertrophicd  condition  of  the  venous 
tunics,  the  exudation  of  plastic  lymph 
on  its  infernal  surface  of  recent  or 
chronic  date,  the  partial  or  complete 
agglutination  of  the  opposed  sides,  the 
perfect  or  imperfect  obliteration  of  the 
venous  trunk,  or  intersection  of  its 
cavity,  from  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous 
diaphragm,  or  transverse  fibrous  bands, 
dividing  it  into  two  or  more  distinct 
compartments,  through  which,  as 
through  constricted  channels,  the  blood 
Hows  slowly,  and  with  difficulty  regains 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart :  all 
these  pathological  changes  may  be 
traced  to  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion excited  in  the  vein  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  aneurismal  pouch, 
which,  in  the  process  of  time,  from  its 
increase  in  size  and  attenuation  of  its 
parietes,  may  terminate  by  a  sudden 
rent,  and  establish  a  free  communica- 
tion between  these  two  vessels,  and  an 
intimate  commingling  of  the  advancing 
arterial  and  returning  venous  column 
of  blood. 

Next  in  imi)ortance  may  be  men- 
tioned the  signs  furnished  by  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  deglutition,  as 
also  the  symptoms  proceeding  from 
pressure  on  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
an  overstretched  condition  of  the  mi- 
nute terminating  and  anastomosing 
filaments  of  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
nerves.  In  this  patient's  case,  liow- 
ever,  the  tlioracic  complication  ren- 
dered of  less  value  those  symptoms  and 
signs,  wliich,  in  others,  have  proved 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  enabling 
us  to  form  a  diagnosis. 

From  the  extent  of  the  cardiac  diil- 
ness  ;  the  prolonged,  laboured,  and  dif- 
fused   impulbcs ;    the   presence    of  a 


thrilling,  twanging  vibration  ;  the 
bounding,  jerking,  vibrating  pulsations 
of  the  arteries,  of  large  and  small  ca- 
libre ;  from  the  rushing,  whizzing 
murmur,  synchronous  witii  the  pulse, 
the  ventricular  contraction,  and  the 
propulsion  of  the  column  of  blood  into 
the  vessels,  constituting  the  arterial 
first  sound ;  from  the  immediate  re- 
placement of  this  by  a  retroccding 
gentle-blowing  murmur,  rendering  ob- 
scure the  clear,  sharp,  well-defined 
clack,  characteristic  of  the  arterial  se- 
cond sound  ;  from  the  persistence  and 
regular  succession  of  these  ausculta- 
tory signs,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious history  and  existing  symptoms, 
it  was  conjectured  that  regurgitation  of 
the  arterial  column  of  blood,  after  its 
propulsion,  took  place  into  the  ven- 
tricle, through  an  aperture  partially, 
but  permanently  patulous,  not  so  much 
from  disorganization  of  the  valvular 
structures,  as  from  a  morbidly  dilated 
and  diseased  condition  of  the  coats  of 
the  ascending  and  transverse  divisions 
of  the  arch. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
aneurism,  the  following  case  may  be 
adduced  as  illustrative  of  the  symi)loms 
and  physical  signs  attendant  upon  the 
more  advanced  form  of  sacculated 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Case.  —  A7ieurism    of   the    abdominal 
aorta,    tcrmhiatiny    by   a   transverse 
fissure  in   the  coats  of  the  sac,   and 
extravasation  of   blood   between    the 
layers  of  (he  transverse  ineso-colon — 
the   pulsatiiiy    abdominal   tumor    ac- 
companied by  a  vibratory  thrill,  and 
intense  whizziny  murmur,  ^'c. 
Richard   Sullivan,  a  private  in  the 
1 0th  Foot,  45  years  of  age,  of  strong 
muscular    frame,    admitlecl    into    the 
General    Military     Hospital,     Phu^ni.x 
Park,  Feb.  2S,    1S42,   with   a  violently 
pulsating  tumor  situated  in  the  superior 
division  of  the  abdominal  cavity.     The 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  when  viewed 
liorizontally,  presents  a  prominent  ful- 
ness, well  defined,    circumscribed    in 
extent,  and  possessing  a  distinct  throb- 
bing, pulsating  appearance  :  this   ful- 
ness is  dej)encleiit    upon  a  large-sized 
globular   tumor,  occupying    the  space 
between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the 
umbilicus,  and  extending  into  the  right 
and  left  hypocliondri;ic  regions,  which, 
when  grasped,   is  found  to  be  slightly 
moveable,  almost  fixed,  but  expanding 
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ccjuubly,  with  extremely  violent,  ener- 
getic force,  so  that,  at  each  impulse, 
the  iiands  are  repelled  Ijy  an  irresistible 
vigour,  and  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions. 
In  this  tumor  are  two  distinct  ac- 
tions, the  expansive,  or  diastolic  ;  the 
contractile,  or  systolic  ;  each  accompa- 
nied by  vigorous  purring,  thrilling  vi- 
brations, uniform  in  tlieir  intensity, 
regular  in  their  succsssion,  constant  in 
(heir  presence,  but  more  prolonged  as 
to  duration  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Over  whatever  part  of  the  tu- 
mor the  stethoscope  is  placed,  the  head 
of  the  auscultator  is  elevated  with  a 
degree  of  force  quite  disagreeable  ;  di- 
rectly uj)vvards,  if  applied  to  its  sum- 
mit ;  outwards,  and  with  an  oscillatory 
motion,  if  applied  to  its  sides  ;  down- 
wards, and  with  a  marked  degree  of 
resiliency,  if  applied  to  its  base.  Each 
diastolic  pulsation  of  this  globular  tu- 
mor is  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  an  extremely  loud  and  vigorous 
"  thrumming  buzz,"  or  wliizzing  mur- 
mur ;  its  duration  coincides  with  the 
rush  of  blood  through  the  abdominal 
aorta  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  pulse 
felt  in  the  large  arteries,  but  more  pro- 
longed than  either.  This,  which  may 
be  denominated  the  first  sound,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  dull,  and  undefined 
in  character,  which,  though  synchro- 
nous with  the  heart's  second  sound, 
possesses  not  the  sharp,  short,  clacking 
character  so  peculiar  to  it.  This  buz- 
zing murmur  can  be  detected  by  the 
ear,  without  the  aid  of  a  stethoscope, 
and  is  present  in  the  arterial  divisions 
below  the  umbilicus,  but  comparatively 
feeble  and  indistinct.  In  the  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries  there  exists  no  discre- 
pancy in  the  strength  of  their  pulsa- 
tions ;  the  normal  sounds  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  aorta  can  be 
traced  along  the  spine,  stronger  in  the 
former  than  the  latter,  but  free  from 
the  bellows  murmur  so  distinct  ante- 
riorly ;  it  cannot  be  pronounced  to 
exist,  even  at  the  point  where  the 
aneurism  is  supposed  to  take  its  origin. 
Pressure  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
dorsal  vertebraj  occasions  severe  ])ain  ; 
but  no  prominence  of  the  spinal  column 
is  visible.  The  physical  signs  ante- 
riorly undergo  no  alteration  by  this 
change  of  position.  Heart's  action 
strong,   not  violent;   bounds  preserve 


that  proportionate  degree  of  clearness 
observable  in  health. 

}listurt/.  —  His  occupation  as  shoe- 
maker in  the  regiment,  and  conse- 
(|uently  the  constant  pressure  applied 
to  the  epigastric  region,  are  considered 
by  him  the  chief  causes  in  producing 
the  present  disease.  In  the  month  of 
November,  he  distinctly  recollects  be- 
ing seized  with  a  violent  excruciating 
pain  in  the  "  pit  of  the  stomach," 
whilst  stooping  over  his  work  ;  and 
from  this  period  he  has  been  frequently 
troubled  with  cramps  and  colicky  pains. 
At  Christmas  he  obtained  furlough  to 
visit  his  friends  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
but  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  a  pul- 
sating tumor  in  the  abdomen.  His 
attention  was  first  directed  to  it  six 
weeks  since,  from  the  constant  throb- 
bing pains,  slight  beatings,  and  llutter- 
ings,  he  experienced  at  the  stomach. 
The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor 
has  been  extremely  rapid  within  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  his 
sulTerings  proportionally  augmented. 
The  bowels  have  been  constipated 
from  the  commencement ;  obstinately 
so  of  late,  requiring  injections  and 
strong  purgative  medicines  to  evacuate 
them.  The  colicky  pains  and  cramps, 
always  worse  during  the  constipated 
state  of  his  bowels,  are  of  that  torturing 
nature,  that  during  a  paroxysm  he 
writhes  in  the  bed,  and  screams  aloud. 
The  sensation  he  experiences  is,  in  his 
descriptive  language,  that  of  his  bowels 
being  coiled,  twisted,  knotted,  and 
rolled  together  into  a  mass.  These 
pains  are  felt  in  the  loins,  along  the 
vertebral  column,  and  every  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  pulse  is  full,  and  not 
accelerated ;  tongue  moist ;  appetite 
good;  no  thirst. 

On  the  1 1  til  March  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
gave  a  violent  scream,  exclaimed  he 
was  about  to  die,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  he  expired.  Some  relief  was 
allbrded  by  the  administration  of  in- 
jections and  opiates  since  his  admis- 
sion. 

Autopsi/,  Iwentt/  fioitrs  after  death. — • 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  blanched ; 
countenance  not  distorted  ;  muscles 
extremely  rigid.  The  circumscribed 
prominent  tumor  described  during  life 
is  no  longer  apparent.  After  throwing 
down  the  fiap  of  abdominal  muscles, 
a  large  dark-coloured  coagulum  was  ex- 
posed, occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  extending  across  the 
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epigastric  and  umbilical  regions  into 
the  right  and  left  lumbar.  This  coa- 
gulum  was  contained  in  a  perfect 
serous  envelope,  so  that  on  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  it  presented  the 
glistening  polished  appearance  peculiar 
to  serous  membranes.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  dissection,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  rent  in  the  sac  had 
occurred  opposite  to  the  division  of  the 
transverse  meso-colon,  into  the  supe- 
rior or  ascending,  and  inferior  or  de- 
scending, layers  ;  the  blood  being 
poured  into  the  cavit_v  of  this  process 
of  the  peritoiicum,  escaped  extravasa- 
tion into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
consequent  dissection  of  the  several 
organs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism. 
In  front  of  the  aneurismal  sac  lay  the 
stomach,  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  the  pancreas,  a  portion  of  the 
spleen ;  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
middle  and  inferior  divisions,  were  por- 
tions of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  intes- 
tnics,  the  separation  of  which  required 
the  use  of  the  sealpel.  The  semilunar 
ganglions,  and  the  plexuses  of  nerves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sac,  were  to  a 
certain  extent  compressed  during  the 
dilatation  of  the  sac.  The  origin  of 
the  aneurism  was  traced  by  slitting 
open  the  aorta  at  its  posterior  part, 
and  was  observed  to  commence  from 
the  front  of  the  artery,  immediately 
after  its  passage  between  the  crura  of 
the  dinphragm.  The  aperture  leading 
into  the  sac  may  be  described  as  an 
oval-shaped  longitudinal  slit,  measur- 
ing one  inch  in  its  vertical  diameter, 
and  from  three  to  four  lines  in  its 
transverse.  The  edges  are  rounded, 
smooth,  glistening,  and  rigid;  slightly 
puckered  at  the  corners.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  artery  is  evidently 
continued  through  the  aperture  into 
the  sac,  and  is  j)crfeclly  free  from  a 
breach  of  continuity  of  surface. 

The  aneurismal  pouch  is  capable  of 
containing  a  large-sized  orange,  or 
globular  body,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  j)arlially  filled  with 
fibrinous  coagula,  mixed  with  fluid  and 
recently  coagulated  blood,  collected  in 
the  inferior  deju-ndiiig  portion.  The 
internal  surface  of  llic  sac  presents  dif- 
ferent shades  of  redness,  with  a  rough 
uneven  appearance,  produced  by  the 
greater  or  less  accumulation  of  fibrine 
coating  the  interior  ;  which,  when  re- 
moved by  the  scalpel  or  nail,  cxj)Oses 
the  smooth,  polished,  glistening  mem- 


brane, continued  from  the  artery  into 
the  sac.  The  coats  of  this  aneurismal 
pouch  present  various  degrees  of  den- 
sity, their  thickness  being  more  appa- 
rent at  the  base  than  apex  of  the 
tumor,  whilst  an  extreme  degree  of 
attenuation  prevails  at  the  inferior 
part,  where  the  transverse  rent  has 
occurred.  "When  first  seen,  it  was 
blocked  up  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous 
coagulum  already  alluded  to.  The 
density  of  the  external  cellular  coat  in 
this  case  was  considerable.  From  the 
anterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  sac, 
the  chief  branches  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera, 
were  given  off.  The  coeliac  axis,  su- 
perior mesenteric,  and  renal  arteries, 
sprung  from  the  sac.  The  calibre  of 
some  of  these  vessels  was  dilated,  and 
their  coats  thickened,  indurated,  and 
discoloured.  The  iliac  arteries  were 
healthy,  as  were  also  the  various  vis- 
cera in  the  abdomen. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  ex- 
hausted of  blood,  and  firmly  contracted. 
On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle a  circular  white  spot  was  noticed, 
the  pericardium  being  more  dense,  and 
partially  corrugated.  No  disease  pre- 
vailed in  the  valvular  system.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  aorta  presented 
detached  patches  of  redness,  and  loss 
of  the  polished  shining  appearance  so 
apparent  in  the  healthy  vessel ;  its 
coats,  also,  were  somewhat  increased  in 
thickness ;  its  elasticity  was  retained. 

Some  engorgement  of  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  lungs,  with  adhesion  of  the 
pleura;. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject  more  difficult 
of  diagnosis,  more  involved  in  obscurity, 
than  the  incipient  stage  of  abdominal 
aneurism ;  few  in  which,  by  the  process 
of  remotion,  by  a  system  of  exclusion, 
and  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  stetho- 
scope, we  fail  in  arriving  at  a  degree 
of  certainty  in  our  diagnosis  except  in 
this :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  the  num- 
ber of  solid  viscera  contained  therein  ; 
the  deep-seated  situation  of  this  vessel ; 
the  variety  of  vessels,  nerves,  solid  and 
hollow  viscera,  interposed  between  it 
and  the  surface  of  tlie  integuments; 
from  the  liability  of  disease  of  one 
organ  simulating,  in  its  symptoms  and 
physical  signs,  those  of  another,  we 
must  confess  that  the  most  skilful 
practitioners,    the    most    experienced 
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stethoscopists,  of  the  British,  Irish, 
and  Continental  schools  of  medicine, 
have  been,  and  will  be,  baffled  in  their 
diagnosis  of  this  disease. 

Can  wc,  in  the  history  and  symptoms 
of  the  case,  discover  aught  by  which 
the  diagnosis  between  incipient  aneu- 
rism of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  acute 
or  chronic  affection  of  the  viscera,  may 
be  facilitated  ?  Can  we,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  detect  any  promi- 
nent tumor,  isolate  any  particular  organ, 
which  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of 
disease  ?  Can  we  not,  in  fine,  by  the 
aid  of  auscultation,  point  out  a  series 
of  physical  signs,  peculiarly  characte- 
ristic of  lesions  of  the  arterial  tube  in 
their  early  stage?  Frequently  not.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  information  on 
this  subject  our  reply  must  be  in  the 
negative. 

In  a  paper  published  on  this  subject 
in  the  foiu'teenth  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dr.  Corrigan 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  a  mode  of  detecting  this  dis- 
ease in  its  early  sta^e,  by  substituting 
the  horizontal  for  tlie  erect  position, 
with  the  intent  to  remove  the  hydros- 
tatic pressure  of  the  arterial  column  of 
blood  on  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  and 
so  render  distinct,  physical  signs  pre- 
viously inaudible.  This  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Corrigan  has  been  adopted  in  seve- 
ral patients ;  in  some  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  in  others  failing  in  an 
unaccountable  manner — the  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
aneurism  being  as  cogent  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former :  in  such  persons,  as 
well  as  in  those  subjected  to  the  experi- 
ment by  Dr.  Corrigan,  there  has  been 
detected,  after  the  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  a  circumscribed  globular 
pulsating  tumor,  of  greater  or  less  size, 
generally  situated  in  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions,  with  a  slight  lateral 
inclination. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  one 
which  embraces  the  consideration  of 
the  double  arterial  soinid,  audible  in 
aneurismal  lesions  of  these  vessels,  as 
an  additional  means  in  enabling  us  to 
detect  the  incipient  stage  of  tliis  dis- 
ease :  but  previous  to  our  commenting 
on  the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  this 
physical  sign  in  the  abnormal,  we 
ought,  for  many  reasons,  to  refer  first 
to  the  physical  signs  furnished  in  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  arterial  tubes. 
Every  person   conversant  with  the 


use  of  the  stethoscope  can  convince 
himself  of  the  presence  of  two  distinct, 
separate,  well-defined  sounds  in  tlic 
arteries  of  large  and  small  calibre,  the 
individual  recognition  of  wh'ch  is  much 
facilitated  by  an  examination  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  from  the 
greater  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
they  exist,  and  their  true  character 
being  more  readily  ascertained.  Of 
these,  the  one,  which  constitutes  the 
first  sound,  imparts  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  being  comparatively  dull  and 
prolonged ;  synchronous  with  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart,  and  varying  slightly 
in  its  character,  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  circulation.  This  sound 
has  been  considered  to  originate  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  arterial  column  of 
blood  from  the  ventricle,  which,  in  its 
transit,  impinges  on  the  parietes  of  the 
arterial  vessels. 

Subsequent  to  this,  a  clear,  sharp, 
abrupt,  well-defined  clack,  constituting 
the  second  sound,  is  distinctly  audible, 
proportionably  loud  over  those  vessels 
possessing  the  largest  calibre,  and  accu- 
rately corresponding  in  character  with 
that  heard  in  the  cardiac  region,  near 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  hitherto 
considered  as  valvular  in  its  nature; 
the  validity  of  which  theory  I  purpose 
to  investigate  anew,  and  subject  to  the 
analytical  tests  of  pathological  anatomy. 

That  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  of  the  highest  practical  import 
may  be  illustrated  by  our  reverting  to 
the  subject  of  incipient  aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta. 

A  case  is  presented  for  our  inspec- 
tion wherein  the  symptoms  are  of  that 
description  as  to  excite  our  suspicions, 
and  from  negative  evidence  we  are 
satisfied  that  disease  of  the  viscera  does 
not  exist.  If,  in  our  manual  and  ste- 
thoscopic  examinations,  we  notice  an 
unusual  degree  of  strength  in  the  pul- 
sations of  the  aorta,  unaccompanied  by 
abnormal  murmurs,  and  unaffected  by 
change  of  position  ; — if,  in  the  course 
of  the  artery,  we  observe  a  circum- 
scribed space,  over  which  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  artery  are  pretcrnaturally 
clear,  unusually  well  defined  —  the  first 
sound  abnormally  prolonged  —  the 
second  sound  clearer,  sharper,  and 
more  distinct  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  arterial  tube  ;  — if  the  pulsations 
and  physical  signs  remain  stationary, 
or  become  daily  more  developed,  and 
the    symptoms    persist,    despite    our 
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treatment,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  nn 
ncule,  subacute,  or  chronic  alTection  of 
the  viscera; — under  these  circum- 
stances we  arc  justified  in  inferring 
that  a  lesion  of  the  arterial  tunics 
exists,  and  an  aneurismal  pouch,  in  its 
incipient  or  rudimentary  stage,  has  been 
formed,  and  is  in  progress  of  enlarge- 
ment. In  the  more  advanced  forms, 
phenomena  become  apparent,  and  phy- 
sical signs  developed,  which  render 
unequivocal  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease. 

The  principles  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  attention,  and,  if 
possible,  establish,  may  be  more  fully 
exemplified  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  thoracic  aorta, — aneu- 
rismal lesions,  in  their  incipient  stage, 
being  involved  in  extreme  obscurity, 
and  liable  to  be  mistaken  for,  or  con- 
founded with,  other  diseases,  to  which 
they  bear  not  the  slightest  afl!inity. 
Thus,  in  two  or  three  patients,  who 
had  been  under  treatment  for  several 
weeks,  and  were  pronounced  to  be 
sufiering  from  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
neck  and  upper  extremities,  with  ano- 
malous symptoms  connected  with  a 
morbid  state  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  I 
have  been  induced  to  declare  in  favour 
of  their  originating  in  an  aneurismal 
lesion  of  some  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  in  consequence  of  the  follow- 
ing note  being  confirmed  by  daily  exa- 
mination :  —  "  In  the  second  intercostal 
space  of  the  right  side,  about  half  an 
inch  external  to  tlie  sternum,  is  a  clear, 
sharp,  abrupt,  unusually  well-defined 
clack,  not  preceded  by  a  whizzing  mur- 
mur, but  by  a  slight  prolongation  of 
the  arterial  first  sound,  which  deviates 
not  from  the  character  of  the  normal 
sound  except  in  its  duration.  In  re- 
moving the  stethoscope  from  this  cir- 
cumscribed space,  the  distinctness  of 
these  sounds  gradually  declines,  so  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  heard  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum.  In  the  cardiac  region, 
tlic  heart's  action  and  sounds  do  not 
vary  from  those  of  a  healthy  organ,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  ranging  between 
SO  and  Hi],  The  second  sound  heard 
within  the  limits  of  the  cardiac  region, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  possesses 
not  that  clear,  sharp,  abrupt  clack,  so 
obvious  in  the  intercostal  space.  As 
soon  as  the  circulation  has  become 
accelerated  by  their  walking  quickly 
through  the  wards,  the  arterial  action 
increases  in  energy  ;  the  physical  signs 


are  more  extensively  heard,  but  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  dura- 
tion of  the  two  sounds  previously  ob- 
served becomes  less  defined.  In  this 
stage  of  the  disease  there  are  no  im- 
pulses communicated  to  the  touch, — 
there  are  no  phenomena, —  no  physical 
signs  furnished  by  the  venous  circula- 
tion, none  by  the  organs  of  respiration, 
none  by  those  of  deglutition; — all  of 
which,  in  the  subsequent,  progressive, 
and  more  advanced  stages,  by  con- 
tributing their  respective  quota,  render 
the  diagnosis  of  aneurismal  lesions  of 
the  aorta  practicable  in  the  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  sac,  and  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  pulsating  tumor 
externally.  That  this  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  normal  arterial  sounds, 
unaccompanied  by  abnormal  murmurs, 
did  aid  materially  ia  enabling  us  to 
form  a  diagnosis,  and  were  not  ima- 
ginary on  our  part,  nor  they  deceptive 
in  their  indications,  was  proved  by  the 
subsequent  manifestation  of  symptoms, 
phenomena,  and  physical  signs,  which 
rendered  unequivocal  the  existence  of 
an  aneurismal  lesion  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  progressive  dilatation  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  the  relative  proportion 
previously  observed  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  duration  of  the  first  and  the 
predominating  sharp  abrupt  clack  of 
the  second  sound  is  in  a  great  degree 
annulled,  the  first,  assuming  a  duller, 
more  prolonged  character,  —  which 
change,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
already  stated,  may  be  explained  by 
the  propulsion  of  a  larger  volume  of 
blood  into  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and 
the  contact  of  its  particles  with  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  ;  in  some 
cases  exempt  from  abnormal  vibra- 
tions, in  others  presenting  a  variety  of 
intonations,  from  the  finest  shade  of 
the  l)ellows-sound  to  the  most  intense 
description  of  the  whizzing,  buzzing, 
thrunnning  murmur.  The  correspona- 
ing  alterations  in  the  character  of  the 
aneurismal  second  sound  proceed,  pari 
passu,  with  the  pathological  changes  in 
the  structures  of  the  arterial  tunics, 
the  middle  coat  in  particulai",  and  con- 
sist in  a  diminution  of  the  clearness, 
sharpness,  abrui)tness,  of  its  charac- 
teristic clack  ;  its  distinctive  vibra- 
tions, hitherto  so  obvious,  becoming 
less  defined;  its  occurrence  and  dura- 
tion with  the  systolic  action  of  the  sac 
being  more  prolonged,  in  proportion  as 
the  density  of  the  aneurismal  sac  in- 
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creases,  as  the  hypertroplij'  of  the  fibres 
of  the  middle  cojit  becomes  more  de- 
veloped, and  as  the  accumulation  of  a 
fibrinous  deposit  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sac  forms  the  successive  layers 
of  the  coagulum. 

These  facts,  and  the  observations 
hitherto  recorded,  tend  to  establish  the 
theory,  that  the  second  sound  is  essen- 
tially arterial, — mainly  dependent  upon 
and  princii)ally  produced  by  the  action. 
The  contractile  power  inherent  in  the 
middle  tunic  of  the  arteries  of  large 
calibre, — the  semilunar  valves  bearinir 
the  same  relation  to  the  second  sound 
as  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  do  to 
the  first,  viz.  their  structures  remaining 
free  from  disease,  they  render  it  more 
perfect ;  by  being  diseased,  they  are  in- 
strumental in  the  production  of  mur- 
murs which  obscure  or  replace  the 
normal  arterial  sounds;  but  complete 
disorganization  of  their  stmctnres  may 
exist  without  any  appreciable  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  second  sound,  if 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  suffer  not  from 
the  pathological  lesions  described. 

If  this  theory  prove  to  be  correct, 
and  if  it  maintain  its  position  after  a 
scrutinizing  investigation  into  its  pre- 
tensions, it  must  refute  and  render 
invalid  the  adopted  theory  of  the  day, 
which  pronounces  the  second  sound  to 
be  valvular,  produced  by  the  rea  tion 
of  the  arterial  columns  of  blood 
tightening  the  semilular  valves  at  the 
ventricular  diastole. 


PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

SiroiLO  the  following  case  of  purpura 
hiemorrhagica  be  considered  of  suflft- 
cient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  your 
valuable  journal,  an  early  insertion 
will  much  oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Stainthorpe, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surpeons, 
London,  and  Licentiate  of  Apotliccaries' 
Hall. 
Hexham,  Korthiimberland, 
Oct.  6,  1842. 

William  Hedley,  a;tat.  four  years,  a 
healthy-looking,  stout  boy.  Has  en- 
joyed generally  good  health;  was  ob- 
served for  some  days  to  be  dull,  listless, 
and  thirsty,  with  flushings  and  rigors. 


On  the  14th  of  August  I  was  first 
called,  and  found  him  with  some  dark 
spots  on  his  tongue,  inside  of  cheeks, 
lips,  and  a  few  over  the  body.  The 
bowels  being  constipated,  I  gave  calo- 
mel and  a  saline  aperient,  which  had 
to  be  repeated. 

1.5th. — iSkin  almost  covered  with  pe- 
techifr,  varying  from  bright  red  to  pur- 
ple colour :  the  largest  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  tongue,  gums, 
and  fauces,  same  as  yesterday;  the 
spots  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  on  the 
surface  of  body,  but  larger  ;  has  expec- 
torated blood  different  times  during  the 
day;  pulse  112,  small;  heart's  action 
strong;  tongue  covered  with  a  yellow- 
ish fur  ;  skin  hot ;  breathing  quick ; 
appetite  very  moderate;  great  thirst; 
a  spot  on  conjunctiva  of  left  eye.  Or- 
dered— 

Balneum  Tepid,  manequc  nocte. 

Jt  Acid.  Sulph.  Delut.  3j. ;  Aq.  Distill. 
3vij.  M.  ft.  capt.  coch.  j.  parv.  ter 
die  ex  aq. 

Ifith,  —  PetechiaJ  are  of  different 
shades ;  spot  on  conjunctiva  larger, 
and  discharging  thin  pale  blood  ;  pulse 
lU),  small  and  quick;  skin  hot ;  urine 
scanty  and  muddy  ;  passed  some  blood 
by  stool ;  tongue'less  loaded.  Ordered 
to  wear  a  shade  to  exclude  the  light 
from  the  eye,  and  bathe  it  occasionally 
with  tepid  milk  and  water. 
Cont.  Alia. 

17th,— Petechifc  going  through  the 
varied  shades  of  red,  purple,  and  yel- 
lowish colour  ;  conjunctiva  the  same  ; 
pulse  120,  fuller;  tongne  furred  with 
white ;  bowels  not  open  to-day ; 
passedapint  of  bloody  urine,  with  pain 
in  voiding;  expectorated  blood  different 
times  since  yesterday;  thin  blood  is 
discharged  from  the  right  nostril ;  no 
appetite. 

Cont.  Bain.  Tepid. 

jj;  Hydr.  Submur.  gr.  iij. ;  Pulv.  Jalap. 
gr.  iv.  ft.  Pulv,  Apcr.  statim  sumendus. 

R  Acet.  Plumb,  gr.  iij.  ft.  Pulv.  Mitte 
j.  capt.  Unas  post  Pulv.  Aper.  h.  s.  et 
alter,  mane. 

18th.— Petechia;  much  the  same  as 
yesterday  ;  a  pint  and  a  half  of  bloody 
urine ;  bowels  open  from  the  purgative ; 
vomited  the  powders  ;  skin  pale  and 
clammy;  pulse  124,  small  and  irregu- 
lar ;  discharge  from  conjunctiva  san- 
guino-purulent ;  haemorrhage  from  nos- 
tril same  as  yesterday ;  very  restless. 
The  bath  to  be  discontinued. 
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R  Acet.  Plumbi,  gr.  iij. ;  Pulv.  Opii, 
gr.  Jj.  ft.  Pulv.  mitte  no.  vj.  cap.  j. 
3tia  q.  q.  hora.  Vin.  Rubri.  Coch. 
Parv.  omni  hora. 

19th. — No  fresh  petechice  discovera- 
ble to-day ;  twenty  ounces  of  bloody 
urine;  bowels  free;  pulse  130,  very 
irregular;  other  symptoms  much  the 
same,  but  appears  to  be  sinking. 
Rep.  Vin.  et  Pulv. 

20th. — Passed  a  better  night ;  urine 
increased  in  quantity,  with  less  propor- 
tion of  blood  ;    pulse  a  little  steadier ; 
no  bleeding  from  the  nostril. 
Cent,  omnia. 

24th. — Has  improved  daily  since  last 
date  under  the  wine  and  acetate  of  lead. 
Many  of  the  spots  have  disappeared; 
what  remain  are  diffused,  of  a  purple 
and  yellowish  colour  ;  urine  contains  a 
little  blood;  conjunctival  discharge 
more  purulent;  pulse  116,  soft  and 
regular;  lips  and  tongue  pale  and 
exsanguine  ;  bowels  open  from  an  ape- 
rient yesterday. 
Cont.  Vin.  ;  Rep.  Pulv.  capt.  j.  bis  in  die. 

30th. — The  symptoms  have  gradually 
improved  since  last  date  ;  urine  quite 
clear  ;  complains  of  debility  ;  appetite 
improving. 

Sept.  7th. — Quite  well,  but  continues 
weak. 

30th. — Enjoying  his  ordinary  health. 

Remarks. — At  my  first  visit  the  case 
was  well  marked,  and  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  treatment,  however,  had 
no  beneficial  effect  until  the  acetate  of 
lead  was  combined  with  opium.  The 
lead  would  not  remain  on  the  stomach 
by  itself.  On  the  17th  I  was  inclined 
to  bleed  from  the  arm  ;  but  the  pulse, 
although  fuller,  did  not  indicate  such 
treatment,  nor  was  the  heart's  action  at 
all  strong  (as  we  sometimes  find  the 
pulse  may  be  small  or  weak,  yet  the 
heart's  action  strong  and  firm).  The 
bath  was  discontinued,  because  the 
surface  remained  purple  after  it  was 
taken  on  the  morning  of  the  iHth. 
There  was  slight  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure over  the  right  kidney,  while  the 
urine  was  mixed  with  blood.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  better  to  prescribe 
the  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  which  I 
would  do  were  I  to  meet  with  another 
case  of  purpura. 


CASE  OF 

ALBUMINOUS  URINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
As,  in  the  examination  of  albuminous 
urine,  the  following  circumstances  had 
never  been  previously  observed  by  me, 
and  as  similar  might  mislead  a  person 
unaware  of  them,  the  following  prac- 
tical hints  as  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
used  may  be  worthy  your  notice. 

Finding,  on  heating  in  a  tube  with  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  some 
highly  albuminous  urine,  that  became 
a  solid  mass  when  heated  by  itself,  and 
from  which  was  thrown  down  a  most 
abundant  precipitate  on  addition  of 
undiluted  nitric  acid,  that  it  did  not 
coagulate,  but  became  only  gelatinous, 
I  was  induced  to  examine  the  matter 
more  attentively. 

If  to  two  fluid  drachms  of  this  urine 
a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  nitric  acid  be 
added,  a  light  flocculent  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  entirely  dissolved  on 
shaking,  and  by  heat  the  fluid  coagu- 
lates ;  but  if  six  or  eight  drops  be 
added,  the  precipitate  is  likewise  dis- 
solved, while  the  fluid  remains  per- 
fectly clear  on  boiling.  ]5y  addition, 
however,  of  sufficient  ammonia  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid,  coagulation  occurs, 
though  not  as  perfectly  as  if  the  urine 
had  been  heated  alone.  A  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  dilute  acid  causes  tne  entire 
and  permanent  precipitation  of  the 
albumen. 

Almost  similar  are  the  results  of  the 
admixture  of  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
ovalbumen  and  healthy  urine  or  water ; 
also  with  the  scrum  of  the  blood  and 
healtliy  urine.  On  boiling  some  drops 
of  acid  with  ovalbumen  and  water,  an 
uniform  opalescent  jelly  is  formed,  but 
no  coagulation  takes  place.  The  action 
of  the  acid  on  a  mixture  of  one-third 
serum  and  two-thirds  healthy  urine  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  on  albuminous 
urine,  proving  the  source,  and  almost 
the  simply  physical  transudation,  of 
the  extraneous  matter. 

The  dilute  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  do 
not  impair  the  congukibility  of  the 
litniid,  while  neither  the  muriatic  nor 
sulphuric  acids  precipitate  the  albumen 
when  the  fluid  is  cold ;  whereas,  on 
boiling  it  with  the  former,  an  opalescent 
uniform  jelly  results,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter acid  the  coagulation  is  not  prevented. 
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If  this  crude  notice  of  the  varying 
action  of  the  acids  on  albuminous  fluids 
is  worthy  attention,  the  insertion  in 
your  journal  will  oblige,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  S.  Bartri'm. 
Gay  Street,  Bath, 
Oct.  7tb,  1842. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  FRACTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  is  now  eight  years  {I'ide  Medical 
Gazette,  vol.  xiv.  p.  6/0)  since  I  first 
advocated  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  keeping  up  the  action  and  tem- 
perature of  the  cutaneous  structure  in 
inflammation,  laceration,  or  contusion 
of  the  cartilaginous,  ligamentous,  ten- 
dinous, fibrous,  and  muscular  struc- 
tures of  the  body,  and  since  I  also 
denounced  in  those  affections  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  and  the  diminution 
of  power  by  means  of  local  bleeding 
near  the  injured  part.  Experience  has 
fully  attested  the  many  advantages  of 
hot  stimulating  applications  ;  they  have 
a  decided  preference  in  lessening  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  time  is  gained  in 
restoring  the  reparative  action  of  the 
parts,  not  withstandingthat  tumefaction, 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  structures  generally 
proceed  with  great  activity  during  the 
first  four  days,  then  gradually  subside 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  leav- 
ing the  deep-seated  structures  compa- 
ratively free  from  pain  either  on  mo- 
tion or  pressure  ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
will  appear  evident  on  reflection  of  the 
well-known  Hunterian  law,  that  no  two 
inflammations  can  exist  with  equal  force 
in  the  same  system  ;  the  one  will  miti- 
gate the  other.  Next,  we  must  con- 
sider the  lowly  organized  state  of  these 
structures,  which  are  only  balanced  or 
supported  in  their  normal  action  or 
temperature  by  the  power  of  the  exha- 
lenf  vessels  of  the  skin.  Did  these 
lower  structures  but  contain  onedrachm 
of  blood  more  than  in  their  normal  con- 
dition, the  result  would  be  iuilamma- 
tion,  which  would  require  three  months 
at  least  to  effect  a  termination  by  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  fact,  that  excitement  of 
the  arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  an  injury 
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assists  much  in  the  restoration  of  a 
sanative  action.  Only  diminish  the 
power  of  the  artenes  and  exhalents  be- 
low the  natural  standard  in  such  inju- 
ries, and  you  deprive  the  limb  of  the 
means  of  repairing  the  mischief,  and  too 
frequently  bring  on  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation or  sphacelus. 

By  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  the  necessity  of  general  de- 
pletion when  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
hard  ;  but  I  feel  bold  in  asserting,  that 
local  bleeding  by  leeches,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  lotions,  prevents  the 
well-doing  of  such  cases.  The  sole 
use,  and  a  great  one,  of  the  diffusible 
stimuli,  is  in  great  weakness,  where 
they  are  only  required  to  sujjport  the 
system,  while  it  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  ordinary  durable  stimuli ;  and 
after  the  excitement  is  so  far  restored 
that  the  ordinary  supports  are  now  suf- 
ficient to  lay  aside  the  extraordinary, 
the  continuance  of  which  would  be 
hurtful,  and  to  manage  the  convales- 
cent and  restored  st.ite  of  health  by  the 
powers  em])loyed  in  health.  AVhen  the 
diffusible  are  continued  longer,  they 
are  equally  hurtful,  and  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  are  serviceable  when  dis- 
ease requires  their  support ;  analogous 
to  wine,  they  bring  about  the  system, 
in  a  weakened  state,  so  as  to  be  sustained 
by  its  natural  and  ordinary  supports  ; 
but  analogous  to  it  in  another  respect, 
when  the  strength  of  the  system  re- 
quires not  their  additional  stimulus, 
they  carry  it  up  into  indirect  debility. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  remarka- 
ble lowncss  of  vitality  in  these  struc- 
tures. A  cut  or  laceration  of  the  tendi- 
nous or  fibrous  sti'uctures  is  attended 
with  far  less  serious  consequences  than 
a  false  position  that  distends  them. 
The  natural  temperature  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  tendinous  parts  is  very 
low;  for  in  general  the  degree  of  heat 
in  an  organ  is  jn'oportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  blood-vessels  it  receives. 
If  the  erroneous  systems  of  surgery 
that  have  appeared  in  the  world  could 
be  reduced  to  any  general  jjoint  of 
agi'eement,  it  would  be  that  there  is 
not  a  mode  of  evacuation,  or  of  impo- 
verishing the  several  parts  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  their  respective  fluids, 
that  the  brains  of  practitioners  have  not 
been  tortured  to  contrive  and  employ, 
forgetting  that  life  is  a  forced  state, 
that  animals  everv  instant  of  time  tend 
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to  death.  A  Roman  poet  lias  some- 
where said — 

"  Wino,  wariiitli.  nntl  love,  our  visrour  drain  ; 
Yet  wine,  warmth,  love,  our  life  sustain  '" 

We  are  apt  to  mistake  the  scat  of 
pain,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  lower 
structures,  when  in  truth  it  has  its  seat 
in  the  cutaneous  structure.  The  fol- 
lowing case  will  afl'ord  some  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  I  have  endea- 
voured to  establish :  — 

■  Meek,  aged  45  years,  fell  fiom 

off  a  scaffold  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  received  a  fracture  of  the  left  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  a  compound  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  one-third 
from  the  knee-joint,  about  two  inches 
below  the  insertion  of  the  li^amcntum 
patelh'e.  The  nature  of  the  fractin-e  of 
the  leg,  with  the  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  would  have  induced  me 
to  suggest  amputation,  had  not  the  ce- 
rebral symptoms  manifested  a  fatal 
tendency,  viz.  insensibility,  with  arte- 
rial bleeding  from  the  left  ear.  The 
upper  end  of  the  fractured  tibia  was 
split  and  splintered  at  least  one  inch 
and  a  half.  Having  removed  the  rough 
fragments,  I  reduced  the  fracture,  and 
placed  it  in  one  of  my  suspension  ap- 
paratus, as  described  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Gazktte.  Af- 
ter general  depletion  and  counter- 
irritation,  the  cerebral  symptoms  gra- 
dually resumed  a  healthy  state,  about 
the  third  week  from  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Until  the  eighth  day  the 
leg  appeared  to  be  progressing  ra- 
pidly, the  ends  remaining  in  apposi- 
tion ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  sacking 
of  the  bed  giving  way,  or  want  of  outer 
support  to  the  thigh,  the  broken  end 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  projected, 
and  sphacelus  round  the  wound  com- 
menced. Despite  of  adjustment  the 
end  still  protruded,  as  if  from  si)asm. 
I  again  took  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  placed  the  leg  in  the  straight 
position,  with  a  long  outer  splint  ex- 
tending half  way  up  the  thigh,  which 
had  the  effect  of  readjustment  of  the 
fracture.  I  then  api)lied  a  hot  poidtice 
to  the  wound,  which  was  continued 
until  it  healed;  ordered  a  stimulating 
diet,  with  meat,  &c. 

The  union  by  bone  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  week,  at  which 
time  the  case  was  seen  by  two  medical 
friends  who  happened  to  be  at  Cray- 


ford,  viz.  Mr.  Tuekctt,  of  the  Dread- 
nought Hosj>ital  Ship,  and  Mr.  Alinson, 
of  Woolwich,  who  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  bone  consolidated. 
Tiie  case  is  an  example  of  the  benefit 
of  country  air  and  good  diet  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  week  the  patitJnt  was  removed 
home,  a  distance  of  two  miles:  and 
here  I  observe,  the  immense  difiiculty 
of  restoring  the  lost  muscular  action. 
He  has  now  been  more  than  seven 
weeks  endeavouring,  by  the  use  of 
friction  and  action,  to  regain  the  use 
of  the  limb.  Although  he  can  now 
support  the  weight  of  iiis  body  on  the 
leg,  yet  he  is  unable  to  walk  without 
the  assistance  of  a  crutch  and  stick. 
I  have  frequently  had  my  patients,  who 
have  had  the  thigh  fractured,  walking 
without  support  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  week.  When  the  nmscles  have 
been  kept  so  long  on  the  stretch,  or 
passive  state,  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  patient  to  use  all  his 
energies  in  obtaining  a  restorative  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

I  do  not  like  to  make  any  assertion 
without  proof;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  (and  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice  when  the  next  opjior- 
tunity  occurs)  that  galvanism  applied 
moderately,  and  with  the  foot  or  hand 
immerscd'in  hot  water,  would  be  highly 
beneficial  in  regaining  the  use  of  the 
suspended  power  of  a  limb.  I  beg 
leave  to  state  my  objection  to  the 
straight  position  in  treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh  and  leg.  From  the 
commencement  of  niy  surgical  life  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing 
fractured  limbs  in  such  a  position, 
that  the  fewest  muscles  are  rendered 
tense.  In  fractures  of  the  thigh,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  simplicity 
and  adaptability  of  Desaull's  splint,  I 
am  practically  convinced  that  the  pa- 
tient who  is  treated  in  such  a  manner 
loses  much  time  during  the  convales- 
cent stage.  The  bone  may  unite;  the 
limb  may  be  rendered  straight  by  its 
application  ;  but,  on  a  fair  compari- 
son with  a  proper  double-inclined 
plane  rightly  adjusted,  the  patient  will 
suffer  far  less  i)ain  in  getting  the  Hmb 
accoMimodated  to  that  passive  form 
than  by  the  extended  position.  Two 
things,  therefore,  are  gained,  a  shorter 
duration  of  pain,  and  many  weeks  of 
lime  in  the  restoration  of  the  muscular 
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action  daring  the  convalescent  stage  of 
a  fracture.— 1  rim,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.loiiN  Grantham. 
Crayford,  Kent, 
Oct   G,  1642. 

P.S.— The  splint  tlmt  I  use  in  frac- 
tures of  tlie  ui)pcr  tliird  of  the  tibia 
extends  from  the  outer  malleolus  to  the 
upper  thirvi  of  the  os  fenioris,  having 
u  hinge-joint  opposite  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  fenioris.  J.  G. 
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'  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  alloiiffer  cc  que  le  lecteur  se 
tuc  k  abr^er."— D'Alembert. 


Melhodtis  Medendi  ;  or,  the  Descrip- 
tion and  'I'reutment  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Diseases  incident  to  the  lluintm 
trame.  By  Henry  M'Cor.mac,  M.D. 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Belfast 
Ho.spital,  and  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine  to  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution.  London: 
Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.     1842. 

A  VERY  great  mass  of  information  is 
contained  in  this  volume  —  in  fact,  a 
whole  system  of  medicine  ;  but  it  is 
rather  too  much  condensed — too  much 
concentrated,  to  be  very  easy  of  diges- 
tion. The  chapters  have  no  headings, 
except  of  the  very  briefest  kind,  such  as 
"  Fever — Typhus,"  and  the  index  is 
little  more  than  a  list  of  diseases. 
These  circumstances  render  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  less  accessible  than 
is  desirable  ;  but  still  the  matter  is 
there,  and  in  great  abundance,  if  the 
reader  have  time  and  industry  to  seek 
it  out.  From  this  account  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  work  is  better  suited 
for  the  advanced  student  than  the  be- 
ginner, and  to  the  former  we  earnestly 
recommend  it,  as  he  will  find  the  facts 
which  have  been  made  out,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  recorded,  by  almost 
every  writer  on  the  different  branches 
of  medicine  whose  sentiments  areinany 
degree  worth  knowing.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  work  admits  only  of  an  opinion, 
and  a  specimen  being  given  :  above,  we 
have  expressed  the  former,  and  we  sub- 
join the  latter. 

"  Lesions  after  death  are  not  con- 
stant :  I  have  often  not  discovered  any, 
or  any  adequate  to  the  production  of 


death.  Of  those  dying  of  what  are 
termed  essential  fevers,  observes  An- 
dral,  the  small,  and,  more  frequently, 
the  large  intestines,  are  exempt  from 
every  chanf^e.  Louis,  D  Imas,  Cayol, 
Martinet,  and  Jiouillaud,  all  record 
fatal  instances  without  any  local  affec- 
tion. The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines,  writes  Louis,  in  one 
instance,  likewise  the  elliptic  plates  of 
the  ileum,  were  free  from  all  traces  of 
alteration.  Bouillaud  and  Chomel,  and 
otliers,  aver  that  tlie  digestive  tube  was 
perfectly  healthy;  and  Alison,  Neu- 
mann, Gerhard,  and  Lombard,  make 
similar  admissions.  Marks  of  gastric 
disease  are  far  less  frequent  than  the 
affirmations  of  Broussais,  IJouisseau, 
Roche,  Stokes,  and  others,  would  im- 
ply. Commonly  there  is  no  departure 
from  the  healthy  state  ;  sometimes, 
there  is  slight  discoloration,  occasion- 
ally softening  and  ulceration  of  the 
inner  surface  ;  alterations,  however, 
not  confined  to  fever,  and  very  equi- 
vocal indications  of  inflammation.  Sof- 
tening, in  particular,  would  seem  merely 
a  cadaveric  change,  and  was  often  de- 
tected by  Andral  without  the  least  evi- 
dence during  life  of  its  existence.  In 
the  twenty-first  case  of  Chomel's  Cli- 
nique,  all  three  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  ready  to  slough  out ;  and  a  pupil 
having  placed  his  finger  on  the  black 
spot,  an  aperture,  through  which  fluid 
passed,  quickly  ensued.  In  four  in- 
stances by  Louis,  the  u  cers  did  not 
penetrate  the  mucous  coat,  and  were 
from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter. 
Alterations,  not  follicular,  of  the  large 
and  small  intestines,  are  not  numerous. 
A-  reddish  tinge,  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  extending  to  the  three 
coats,  is  occasionally  visible,  even 
through  the  peritoneum;  Chomelspeaks 
of  sanguineous  infiltration  with  thick- 
ening, from  a  few  inches,  to  as  many 
feet,  confined  to  the  mucous  coat. 
The  hue  varies  from  a  rose  colour  to  a 
reddish  black,  and  fluid  may  be  ex- 
pr>^ssed  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
Blood,  however,  may  be  exhaled  apart 
from  ulceration  or  erosion.  Softening 
and  discoloration  are  not  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  altered  plates. 

"  The  abnormal  development  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  Peyer  and  Brunner, 
along  with  enlargement,  induration,  or 
softening  of  the  corresponding  mesen- 
teric glands,  are  frequent  occurrences 
in   fever.      These    glands    have   been 
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seen  large  as  a  jiigeon's  egg,  perliaps 
soft  and  tending  to  suppniation,  of  a 
red,  violet,  or  blackish  aspect.  Louis 
fonnd  one  near  the  coscuni,  which  had 
undergone  purulent  conversion  by  the 
forty-ninth  day  ;  and  the  parietes  were 
so  thin,  tliat  rupture  and  efl'usion,  had 
the  patient  lived,  cuuld  not  have  been 
remote.  The  glands  contiguous  to  the 
altered  plates  are  those  principally  af- 
fected. Sarcone,  Ra^derer,  and  Wag- 
ler,  Prost,  Broussais,  Petit,  and  Serres, 
Andral,  IBrctonneau,  and  Louis,  de- 
scribe the  alterations  here  adverted  to, 
while  they  are  pourtrayed  in  the  plates 
of  Baillie,  Cruvcilhier,  CarswcU,  Hope, 
and  Bright.  The  plates  or  agglome- 
rated follicles  of  Peyer,  when  aOected 
with  disease,  are  of  an  oval  form,  often 
apparent  through  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. The  term  dothinenteritis, 
meaning  pustular  enteritis,  has,  in  such 
cases,  been  applied.  The  ca-cum  and 
close  of  the  ileum,  being  the  principal 
seat  of  the  plates,  are  the  parts  mostly 
affected;  the  isolated  follicles,  or  those 
of  Brunner,  may  be  similarly  impli- 
cated. In  colour,  the  eruption  alter- 
nates from  white  lo  red,  along  with 
that  of  the  adjacent  nuicous  membrane ; 
the  consistence,  also,  is  variable.  The 
dimensions  may  be  from  two  to  three 
square  inches  or  larger,  till  they  dwin- 
dle to  a  single  follicle.  The  plates  are 
seated  opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
mesentery,  but  the  single  follicles  oc- 
cupy every  part  indiflerently.  In  the 
large  intestines,  the  plates  arc  smaller, 
whereas  the  follicles,  those  in  the  rec- 
tum excepted,  are  larger,  as  well  as 
more  numerous.  Tiie  number  of  plates 
varies  from  one  to  twenty,  but  the 
amount  of  the  follicles  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Orifices  are  discoverable  on  exa- 
mination, but  the  several  mucous  crypts 
may  be  so  closely  bleiuled  together  as 
not  to  be  separately  distinguishable. 
The  nuiciparous  glands,  as  they  are 
also  termed,  may  undergo  resolution, 
or  i)roceed  to  gangrene  and  ulceration. 
In  the  first  case,  they  gradually  lose 
their  prominence,  and  assume  their 
wonted  healthy  asi)ccl.  What  the 
French  term  jilmpir^  tjnnfri'.e.s,  that  is 
to  say,  plates  in  the  first  stage  of  al- 
teration, arc  the  only  ones  which  un- 
dergo resolution  :  in  the  reticulated 
plates,  plttques  r/;ti(:ul/:e.<i,  partial  gan- 
grene has  already  commenced.  It  has 
not  been  determined  whether  slough- 
ing be  a  necessary  precursor  of  ulcera- 


tion, whether  the  latter  take  place  at 
other  points  besides  the  altered  folli- 
cles, or  whether  it  ever  extend  beyond 
them.  Ulceration  sets  in  about  the 
tenth  day,  and  is  much  less  frequent  in 
the  isolated,  than  the  agminated  folli- 
cles. The  sloughs  involve  the  mucous 
coat,  or  both  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  and  may  come  away  in  soft 
fragments  or  debris,  or  single  masses 
of  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  The  ulcers 
are  oval  or  round,  much  as  if  punched 
out ;  often  they  run  together,  so  as  to 
involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  When  the  slough 
is  detciched,  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  or  even  the  peritoneal  coat,  forms 
the  base  of  the  ulcer.  Should  com- 
plete perforation  ensue,  inflammation 
and  death  are  the  almost  inevitable  re- 
sult. The  communication,  Louis  in- 
forms us,  rarely  exceeds  three  lines 
breadth  ;  it  almost  invariably  occurs  at 
the  termination  of  the  ileum.  Intestinal 
cicatrices  differ  less  from  the  surrounding 
mucous  tissue,  than  those  of  the  surface 
do  from  the  skin  ;  they  even,  it  is  said, 
disappear,  the  normal  tissue  being  re- 
produced, or  a  kind  of  serous  membrane 
or  pellicle  is  substituted. 


MEDICAL  GAZETIT.. 

Fridai/,  October  14,  1842. 

"  Liret  (imiiibns,  licet  etiain  iiiilii,  dic^nitatom 
Ar/h  AJrilicie  tiieri ;  potestas  iiiodo  venieii(ii  in 
piiblic'iiiii  sit,  (IU-(!n<li  periciiluiu  non  reciiso." 

CiCKRO. 

HOW  TO  PROCURE  SLEEP. 
W^HEN  Martial  drew  that  celebrated 
picture  of  a  happy  life  in  which  he  has 
accumul  ited  every  circumstance  of 
ease — the  estate  not  earned,  but  inhe- 
rited— good  health — a  cheerful  wife — 
and  friends  of  one's  own  station,  he 
did  not  forget  the  soninus  f/ui  facint 
hreves  trnehvas.  Without  sleep,  the 
period  of  darkness  is  long  indeed  ;  or, 
as  Madame  dc  Sevigne  expresses  it, 
there  are  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and 
fifty  in  the  night. 

Perhaps  Abcrnethy's  receipt  for  cur- 
ing the  gout,  by  living  on  a  shilling  a 
day,  and  working  for  it,  might  prove 
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equally  efficacious  against  waU-liful- 
ncss  ;  but  the  remedy  is  far  from  being 
a  popular  one.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the 
rich  and  luxurious,  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase repose  by  exertion,  have  harassed 
physicians  with  demands  for  sleep  ; 
and  the  list  of  prescriptions  for  the 
wakeful  is  endless. 

Dr.  Binns,  who  has  lately  published 
an  amusing  work  on  the  subject*,  thinks 
that  medicinal  narcotics  were  preceded 
by  other  means.  "  The  murmur  of  the 
ocean,  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  voice 
of  woman,  the  melody  of  flutes,  the 
monotonous  fall  of  water,  the  narration 
of  fables,  and  the  luxurious  prostration 
of  the  warm-bath,  were,  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  hiunan  history,  and  are, 
even  now,  in  the  East,  resorted  to,  to 
procure  oblivion  of  existence." 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  much  more  powerful  narcotics 
have  been  employed  from  very  remote 
ages.  Wine  is  as  ancient  as  the  Flood, 
and  opium  probably  not  much  younger 
tluin  the  poppy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  the  list  of 
Materia  Medica  with  which  he  has 
enriched  his  "  Medical  Literature,"  has 
divided  narcotics  into  three  classes. 
In  the  first,  among  narcotics  of  un- 
doubted power,  there  are  two  which 
one  is  surprised  to  see  there— musk,  and 
the  syrup  of  the  red  poppy.  In  the 
second  are  camphor,  digitalis,  wine,  and 
rectified  spirit.  In  the  third,  we  find 
lettuce,  the  smoke  of  stramonium,  ca- 
lor  modicus,  and  fi-iyus  suimuum.  We 
have  not  the  book  before  us,  and  do 
not  recollect  whether  cocculus  indicus 
is  in  either  of  the  classes  ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  considered  as  included  under 
the  head  of  Porter,  which  occurs  in 
the  third.    Last  of  all,  in  a  parenthesis 

*  "  Tlie  Anatomy  of  Sleep ;  or  the  art  of  procur- 
insT  sound  and  refresliin?  slumber  at  will.  By 
Kdward  JJiiins,  M.l).  &c." 

It  sccius  tluit  thisliook  was  composed  by  a  ma- 
chiiir;  we  wish  that  the  ingenious  apparatus 
had  thouRht  of  adding-  running  titles  and  a  table 
ofcontents. 


by   itself,  we  find  ("  Counting  1000,  or 
rather,  100  respirations"). 

This  counting  is  in  principle  the 
same  as  several  other  methods  of  in- 
ducing sleep  by  monotony : 

Kontesque  lymphis  obstrepurit  manantibus, 
Sonmos  ijuod  invitet  leves. 

IIoR.  Epud  ik  27. 

Among  the  remedies  for  watchful- 
ness, Darwin  gives,  in  his  Zoonomia, 
"an  uniform  sound,  as  of  a  pausing 
drop  of  water,  or  the  murmur  of  bees*." 
"  From  the  remotest  ages,"  says  Dr. 
Binns,  "  poets  h.ive  celebrated  the  mur- 
mur of  brooks,  the  waving  of  a  field  of 
corn,  the  ceaseless  splash  of  ocean,  the 
whispering  ofgroves,  the  hum  of  bees,  in 
short,  monotonism,  as  incentiments  to 
repose;  while  the  venerable  Words- 
worth adds,  the  continued  passage  of  a 
Hock  of  sheep,  the  passing  of  a  herd  of 
oxen,  a  flight  of  birds,  and  even  the 
ocean,  as  he  styles  it,  '  a  grand  mono- 
tonous idea.' " 

Boerhaave,  again,  in  a  case  of  wake- 
fulness, ordered  water  to  be  placed  near 
the  patient,  so  as  to  drop  into  a  brass 
pan.  Dr.  Willich,  who  wrote  some 
forty  years  since,  knew  that  sleep  was 
promoted  by  "gently  and  uniformly 
aflfecting  one  of  the  senses;  for  in- 
stance, by  music  or  reading."  Mr. 
Macnish  often  coaxed  himself  to  sleep 
by  repeating  some  well-known  rhyme 
half  a  dozen  times;  and  a  gentleman, 
in  the  town  of  Milford,  has  learned  to 
fall  asleep  at  will,  by  fixing  his  eyes  in 
one  direction  for  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Elliotson  knows  a  lady  who  often 

*  The  following  example  might  be  attributed 
to  monotony,  or  more  correctly,  as  it  is  bv  Dar- 
win, to  compression  of  the  brain  :— "  Another 
way  of  procuring  sleep  mechanically  was  related 
to  meby  Mr.  Brindley,  the  famous  canal  en^fi- 
neer,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 
nidl-wright  :  he  told  me  that  he  had  more  than 
once  seen  the  experiment  of  a  man  extending 
himself  across  the  large  stone  of  a  corn-mill ; 
and  that,  by  gradually  letting  the  stone  whirl, 
the  man  fell  asleep  before  the  stone  had  gained 
its  full  velocity,  and  he  supposed  would  have  died 
without  pain  by  the  continuance  or  increase  of 
the  motion.  In  this  case  the  centrifugal  motion 
of  the  head  and  feet  must  accumulate  the  blood 
in  both  those  extremities  of  the  body,  and  thus 
compress  the  brain." 
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remains  awake  till  her  husband  rubsher 
foot ;  and  to  many  persons  the  having 
their  hair  combed  is  a  soporific.  John 
Philips,  the  poet,  delighted,  when  a 
boy,  to  have  this  office  performed  for 
hours  together  ;  and  Isaac  Yossius  was 
so  critically  curious  in  combing,  that 
he  preferred  its  performance  rhythmi- 
cally. He  liked  to  have  it  done  by 
barbers  or  other  persons  skilled  in  pro- 
sody, so  that  their  pectinating  move- 
ments might  imitate  iambics,  trochees, 
&c.  to  his  great  delight.  In  these 
cases,  reverie  rather  than  sleep  was 
produced ;  but  in  other  instances  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  simple  narcotic. 
Thus,  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  architect, 
was  regularly  put  to  sleep  by  having 
the  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head  combed, 
and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
In  the  West  Indies,  persons  are  often 
lulled  to  sleep  by  fanning,  which  is 
generally  performed,  says  Dr.  Binns, 
with  a  leaf  of  the  Coccoloba  uvifera,  or 
seaside  grape.  Here  again,  the  mono- 
tonous waving  of  the  fan  withdraws  the 
attention  of  the  patient  from  all  dis- 
turbing thoughts,  and  from  all  external 
objects,  save  itself,  and  thus  produces 
that  one-toned  impression  which  is  ine- 
vitably and  speedily  followed  by  slecep. 

"  As  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep," 
says  Dr.  Darwin,  "consists  in  the  sus- 
pension of  volition,  it  follows  that 
whatever  diminishes  the  general  quan- 
tity of  sensorial  power,  or  derives  it 
from  the  faculty  of  volition,  will  con- 
stitute a  remote  cause  of  sleep  ;  such  as 
fatigue  from  mental  or  muscular  exer- 
tion, which  diminishes  the  general 
quantity  of  sensorial  power ;  or  by  an 
increase  of  the  sensorial  power,  as  by 
attending  to  soft  music,"  &c.  (Zoono- 
mia,  vol.  i.  sect.  '20,  xviii.) 

When  we  are  told  to  procure  sleep 
by  an  (fToit  of  vohlion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  imagining  tliat  we  hear  tlie 
murmur  of  an  overshadowed  fountain, 
or  see  the   waving  of  a  field  of  corn 


when  ruffled  by  the  evening  breeze, 
the  plan  seems  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Darwin's  theory  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  sleep  is  the  suspension  of 
volition.  But,  in  truth,  though  it 
might  require  a  powerful  effort  of  the 
will  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  its 
ordinary  anxieties  to  these  agreeable 
images,  yet  when  it  is  once  engaged 
in  them,  volition  yields  to  sensation ; 
just  as  it  may  demand  much  exertion 
to  climb  a  garden  wall,  yet  the  labour 
once  achieved  may  be  rewarded  by 
repose  among  flowers. 

Perhaps  the  faculty  of  voluntary 
sleep  possessed  by  some  few  men  may 
consist  in  the  power  of  instantaneously 
abstracting  the  mind  from  all  but  the 
most  monotonous  stimuli.  Thus  Na- 
poleon, according  to  Bourrienne,  fell 
asleep  in  an  instant,  while  sitting  by 
the  side  of  Alexander,  of  Russia,  and 
witnessing  the  representation  of  the 
Cid.  Sir  William  Cockburn,  of  Bath, 
is  likewise  said  to  enjoy  this  faculty. 

The  removal  of  irritation  or  stimulus 
ranks  next  to  monotony,  or  perhaps, 
above  it,  as  a  means  of  procuring  sleep. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  recommend  us  to 
divest  the  mind  of  all  impleasant 
images,  a  counsel  which  we  have 
touched  on  above,  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  uniform  flow  of 
agreeable  ones. 

Dr.  Franklin's  advice  to  a  young 
lady  on  the  art  of  procuring  pleasant 
dreams,  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  re- 
moval of  uneasy  physical  impressions. 
Chiefly,  we  say,  for  he  also  recom- 
mends her  to  have  a  good  conscience. 
He  discoimtenances  hearty  suppers 
after  full  dinners  ;  speaks  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  pillow ;  and  advises  the 
limbs  to  be  placed  so  as  not  to  press 
one  another  inconveniently,  as,  for 
instance,  the  ankles  ;  for  the  resulting 
uneasiness  may  come  on  during  sleep. 
The  whole  of  the  letter,  wiiich  bears 
the  stamp  of  Franklin's  distinguished 
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good  sense,  may  be  considered  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  art  of  going  to 
sleep,  as  well  as  of  sleeping  soundly. 
His  recommendation  of  having  two 
beds,  one  to  be  used  when  the  other 
grows  hot,  is  judicious,  and  might  be 
followed  by  many  with  advantage,  in 
sultry  weather. 

Under  this  head  we  might  mention 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Beddoes.  He 
thought  it  better  to  cause  sleep  by 
abstracting  stimuli  than  by  exhausting 
excitability,  and  accordingly  proposed 
to  place  the  wakeful  patient  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  a  diminished 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  to  let  in 
conunon  air  when  he  was  asleep. 

Dr.  Binns  very  properly  insists  on 
removing  several  sources  of  irritation 
or  discomfort,  as  a  preliminary  to  sleep. 
Thus,  the  body  may  be  sponged  and 
then  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  friction  will  cer- 
tainly be  beneficial,  but  we  question 
whether  the  sponging  and  consequent 
evaporation  is  desirable  for  a  delicate 
patient  in  cold  weather.  This  general 
recommendation  of  sponging  in  Eng- 
land has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  our 
singular  neglect  of  bathing.  But  why 
not  supply  the  defect  ? 

If  sleep  is  prevented  by  cold  feet, 
put  a  blanket  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
between  the  slieets;  or  rub  the  feet 
with  a  wet  towel,  and  then  put  on 
worsted  socks. 

The  bed-room  should  be  large  and 
airy,  and  in  winter  must  have  a  fire. 
Dr.  Binns  thinks  it  a  remnant  of  "  bar- 
baric ignorance"  to  go  from  a  sitting- 
room  heated  to  seventy  or  eighty  de- 
grees to  a  bed-room  where  water 
freezes.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
should  call  it  more  than  a  remnant  of 
ignorance  to  heat  the  drawing-room  to 
seventy  or  eighty  of  Fahrenheit :  se- 
condly, the  sleeper  is  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  for  retaining 
caloric  in  bed,  than  on  his  Trafalgar 


chair  ;    and    thirdly,    in    comfortable 
families,  who  enjoy  the 

Muiulus  victus,  noil  ileficicnte  crumeiiii, 
fires  in  bed-rooms  are  very  usual. 

Dr.  Binns  talks  of  savings  in  tlie 
doctor's  and  the  butcher's  bill,  through 
this  additional  warmth ;  but  at  this  end 
of  the  island  the  coal-merchant's  ac- 
count is  an  object  of  more  terror  to  the 
humble  middle-class-man  than  he  ima- 
gines. We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
calor  modicHs  in  another  form  is  an 
excellent  expedient ;  a  warm  bath,  at 
95"  or  96®,  for  twenty  minutes,  will 
soothe  many  a  watcher  into  sleep. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  very  hot 
weather,  a  cold  bath,  and  especially  the 
agreeable  fatigue  produced  by  swim- 
ming, will  be  of  service  : — 

Ter  uncti 
Transiiaiito  Tibcriin,  sonino  quilius  est  opus  alto. 
Hor.  Sat.  ij.  1.  7. 

Or  the  cheerful  glass  mentioned  in 
tile  next  line,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
from  a  goblet  of  Lafitte  to  an  Oxford 
night-cap,  may  produce  the  wished-for 
end ;  but  obviously  is  more  liable  to  be 
abused  than  the  other  remedies. 

"  After  supper  walk  a  mile,"  says  the 
old  adage ;  and  this,  too,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  narcotic.  Several  of  these 
expedients,  however,  demand  some 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  dormi- 
turieiit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
easy  self-indulgent  people  to  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  however 
urgent  the  occasion,  or  however  mani- 
fest the  benefit ;  they  wish  their  snuffers 
to  be  not  only  patent,  but  self-acting. 

An  agreeable  incident  is  given  by 
Itisinone  of  Mackenzie's  novels,  we  be- 
lieve, that  an  agreeable  incident  is  given, 
which  we  have  seen  quoted  somewhere 
as  an  example  of  sleep  produced  by 
monotony,  but  which  we  should  explain 
differently. 

The  hero,  having  come  to  London,  is 
so  excited  by  the  noise,  that  he  is 
unable  to  sleep,  until  he  accidentally 
touches  his  buckle,  which  is  lying  on 
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the  table.  The  twanging  sound  pro- 
duced reminds  him  of  the  voice  of  his 
<iunt  in  the  country,  and  voUtion  is 
immediately  suspended,  as  Darwin 
might  have  said.  We  should  refer 
the  effect,  not  to  the  hum  elicited, 
which  could  neither  have  been  long, 
nor  loud,  but  to  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, which,  by  transporting  him  to  his 
native  village,  freed  him  from  the 
noises  around,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
the  dominion  of  a  single  sensation. 

Let  the  bad  sleeper,  then,  endeavour 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  harmonious 
buckle;  and  instead  of  meditating  on 
bad  debts  and  the  income-tax,  the 
recent  flight  of  his  apprentice  and  his 
own  incipient  bronchitis,  let  him  con- 
jure up  the  farm-house  in  which  he 
was  born,  the  gayest  scenery  of  the 
countries  he  has  visited,  or  the  still 
brighter  pictures  of  the  poets. 

Should  all  these  methods  ftvil,  there 
remains  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
the  "  hypnologist,"  now  published  by 
Dr.  Binns. 

"Let  him  turn  on  his  right  side, 
place  his  head  comfortably  on  the 
pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occupies  the 
angle  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulders  would  form,  and  then, 
shghtly  closing  his  lips,  take  rather  a 
full  inspiration,  breathing  as  much  as 
he  possibly  can  through  the  nostrils. 
This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  some  persons  breathe  always 
through  their  mouths  during  sleep,  and 
rest  as  sound  as  those  who  do  not- 
Having  taken  a  full  inspiration,  the 
lungs  are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own 
action — that  is,  the  respiration  is  neither 
to  be  accelerated  nor  retarded.  The  at- 
tention must  now  be  fixed  upon  the 
action  in  which  the  patient  is  engaged. 
He  must  depict  to  himself  that  he  sees 
the  breath  jjassing  from  his  nostrils  in 
a  continuous  stream."  The  very  in- 
stant he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  he 
falls  asleep  ! 
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AND  ORPHANS  OF  MEDICAL  MEN 

IK  I.OXnON  AND  ITS  VICINITV. 

A  HALF-YEARLY  General  Court  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  instant,  at  the  Gray's  Inn  CofFee- 
House,  Holborn,  for  the  confirmation  of 
minutes,  and  the  election  of  officers.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Martin  Ware,  Esej.  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  was  attended  by 
Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke,  Bart.,  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  Dr.  Merriman,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Ridout, 
and  many  other  menibers. 

It  appeared  from  the  Auditor's  Report, 
thnt  the  income  of  the  past  year  was 
^1845.  12s.  3d.  ;  and  the  disbursements, 
^"1433.  8s.  7d.  The  balance  in  the  Trea- 
surer's hands,  £20).  lis.  8d.  ;  and  the  sum 
added  to  the  capital  stock,  ^"385.  12s. 

The  income  arose,  1st,  from  life  sub- 
scriptions and  compositions  of  members, 
i,'103.  19s.  ;  which,  being  in  lieu  of  their 
annual  subscriptions,  must  always  be  funded 
or  added  to  the  capital  stock. 
From  benefactions  and  donations,  partly  an- 
nual, but  principally  casual,  £"172  17  6 
2d,    Annual    subscriptions    of 

members         .  .  .  285   12     0 

3d,  From  dividends    .         .       1283     3     9 


Available  for  current  service  of 

the  society      .         .         .    £\1A\   13     3 

The  disbursements  were — 
Grants  for  relief.         .         .    £'1285  10     0 
Salaries      .  .  .  .  77   15     0 

Other  expenses,  including  those 
incurred  during  the  late  revi- 
sion of  the  laws        .         .  70     3     7 


£1433  8  7 
The  grants  for  relief  have  been  distributed 
among  32  widows  and  14  children  of  de- 
ceased members.  Three  of  the  orphans  are 
adults,  and  have  been  relieved,  not  strictly 
according  to  the  i)rinciples  of  the  society,  but 
on  account  of  insanity  or  imbecility.  The 
possession  of  £50  ))er  annum  from  other 
sources  disqualifies  a  widow,  and  £25  per 
annum  a  child,  from  receiving  relief  from  the 
fund  ;  but  the  majority  possess  much  less 
than  this  snm.  Fourteen  (or  nearly  one- 
half)  of  the  widows,  and  almost  all  the  chil- 
dren, have  no  other  dependence  whatever. 
Three,  otherwise  unjirovided  for,  receive  £20 
per  annum  from  the  Society  of  Ajiothecaries, 
which  al.so  makes  a  donation  to  the  Society  of 
fifteen  guineas  annually. 

Tiie  Socii'ty  for  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  in  London  and  its  vicinity  has  now 
existed  54  years.     Iti  1704,  six  years  from 
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its  foundation,  and  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
i.  1000,  the  Court  of  Directors  began  to 
Srant  relief  to  distressed  ajjplicants.  The 
following  year  ,£'G0  was  voted  for  that  jiur- 
jiosc.  Since  then  the  capital  has  steadily 
ac<mniulated,  and  the  number  and  amount  of 
grants  has  been  progressively  increased,  until, 
in  the  year  1840,  the  capital  amounted  to 
^^34,589  stock  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and 
a  small  sum,  less  than  jt'400,  in  the  new  3^ 
jier  cents. 

In  that  year  too  (1840)  the  trust  for  a  re- 
served fund  of  jf3500  new  3j  per  cents., 
which  in  1818  was  set  ajjart  at  compound  in- 
terest for  21  years,  expired,  having  accumu- 
lated to  .£'7355 — making  the  total  capital 
i,'42,000,  while  about  jf28,000  had  been 
distributed  among  persons  eligible  to  receive 
relief. 

On  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  Society  in  1840-41,  arising  from 
tlie  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  accumulat- 
ing fund,  it  became  evident  that  notwith- 
standing the  general  prudence  and  wise  ma- 
nagement which  had  conducted  these  large 
fiuancial  proceedings  with  such  gratifying 
results,  the  grants  were  then  exceeding,  and 
had  of  late  exceeded,  what  could  fairly  be 
counted  on  as  the  available  income  of  the 
Society,  and  that  the  due  proportion,  which 
the  increasing  capital  Lad  long  steadily  borne, 
and  should  always  bear  to  the  increasing  ex- 
jienditure,  had  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
timely  detection  of  this  error,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Dr.  Burrows,  a  Director,  soon  led 
to  its  redress,  and  it  was  resolved  to  grant 
smaller  sums  to  future  applicants,  and  not  to 
diminish  the  usual  allowance  to  those  already 
receiving  relief,  who  would  have  felt  severely 
any  reduction  of  their  scanty  income.  The 
two  last  years,  therefore,  have  presented  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  grants ;  for  al- 
though seven  new  aj)plicants,  five  widows 
and  two  children,  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
they  have  been  on  the  reduced  scale  of  i.'30. 
per  annum,  while  those  removed  by  death 
were  on  the  previous  scale  of  jt3b  per 
annum. 

It  was  early  calculated  that  the  number  of 
aj)plicants  would  gradually  increase,  and 
would  reach  its  maximum,  70  or  80  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  The 
first  j)art  of  the  prediction  has  proved  true 
hitherto ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  strain  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
that  careful  provision  must  be  made  to  meet 
it.  The  laws  have  been  thoroughly  revised  ; 
some  wholesome  clauses  have  been  added, 
graduating  the  life  subscriptions  of  new  mem- 
bers according  to  their  age,  and  extending  the 
term  of  annual  subscription  from  20  to  25 
years  ;  and  a  recurrence  and  rigid  adherence 
to  sound  pr;Mei|iles  in  the  increase  of  the 
capital  has  been  determined  on,  as  well^as 


the  strict  npjdication  of  the  procejds  to  the 
specific  objects  of  the  Society,  viz.,  the 
"granting  relief  to  the  widows  and  to  the 
or|)hans,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  its 
deceased  nieml)ers,  who,  upon  application, 
shall  be  considered  as  needing  and  deserving 
of  pecuniary  assistance." 

The  Society  has  been  enrolled  agreeably 
to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  now  regulating 
friendly  societies,  and  will  profit  by  the 
increased  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  and  by  the  other  privileges  con- 
ceded to  these  societies  when  duly  enrolled. 

One  widow  and  six  children  have  been 
added  since  the  audit  in  September  to  the 
list  of  pensioners ;  and  three  applicants,  in 
great  distress,  were  declared  ineligible  for 
relief :  their  husbands  not  having  been  mem- 
bers. 

Five  arbitrators  were  elected — viz.  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  Col.  Cooke,  B.  Bond 
Cabbell,  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  R.  B.  Upton, 
Esquires.  Dr.  Mann  Burrows  was  chosen 
a  vice-president  in  the  room  of  the  late  Dr. 
Frampton.  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Roots, 
Messrs.  Stone,  Blagden,  Annandale,  Reeve, 
and  Michell,  were  chosen  directors  in  the 
room  of  six  directors  retiring  in  rotation, 
and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  deceased. 

It  appeared  on  the  minutes  that  thanks 
had  been  voted  to  the  committee  who  had 
presented  to  the  Society  several  engravings 
from  their  portrait  of  Bransby  B.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  that  some  copies  had  been  suld,  and 
that  the  rest  might  be  obtained  at  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi's,  or  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary  or  collector. 


EFFECTS  OF  DIVING  ON  THE 
HUxMAN  BODY. 


John  Williams,  private.  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners,  aged  26,  of  great  strength  and 
activity,  but  addicted  to  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, has  been  employed  during  the  last 
two  summers  on  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George  at  Spithead,  as  a  diver,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  expert  workmen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  July,  1842, 
clothed  in  his  submarine  armour,  he  was 
engaged  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth 
of  80  feet  from  its  surface,  in  fastening  an 
iron  chain  round  a  block  of  wood,  that  was 
imbedded  in  the  stiff  mud  ;  which  task,  after 
an  hour's  labour,  he  had  just  completed, 
when  the  flexible  tube  that  supplied  him  with 
air  suddenly  burst  above  water,  with  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  which  was  distinctly  heard  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  fathoms. 

While  the  divers  arc  employed  in  their 
laborious    search   under   water,    the  utmost 
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vigilance  is  exercised  by  those  on  the  deck 
of  the  hulk,  to  prevent  or  remedj'  any  thing 
that  might  endanger  the  diver's  life,  or  in- 
terrupt his  operations.  The  persons,  ae- 
cordiugly,  who  were  stationed  at  the  air-tube 
and  life-line,  by  which  the  divers  are  assist- 
ed in  their  ascent,  immediately  perceived 
the  accident  that  had  happened,  and  one  of 
them  closed  the  hole  in  the  tube  with  his 
hand.  AVilliams  was  promjitly  hauled  uj), 
but  his  armour  got  entangled  in  the  heavy 
rope-ladder  by  which  the  divers  descend, 
and  he  and  it  were  jjuUed  up  together,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident. 

On  removing  the  helmet  from  his  head, 
blood  was  seen  running  in  a  stream  from  his 
ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  His  face  and  neck 
were  swollen  and  discoloured  ;  he  looked 
faint,  but  was  sensible.  In  this  state  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  arrived 
in  an  hour  after  the  accident.  His  face  then 
was  one  mass  of  lividity ;  his  neck  was  ex- 
cessively swollen,  bloated,  and  suilused  with 
livid-coloured  blood.  Dark  patches  of  ec- 
chymosis  that  did  not  coalesce  existed  over 
the  clavicle  and  shoulders,  with  intervening 
spaces  of  skin  of  the  natural  colour.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  which  had  been  co- 
vered with  the  flannel  and  India-rubber 
dress,  was  mottled  black  and  white ;  the 
dark  ecchymosis  being  raised  in  lines,  with 
slight  streaks  of  white  skin  interposed.  The 
livid  discoloration  of  the  face  extended  up- 
wards to,  but  did  not  pervade  the  hairy 
seal]),  where  it  terminated  abru])tly  ;  nor 
were  any  spots  seen  below  that  i)art  of  the 
chest  which  was  covered  by  the  helmet. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  under 
the  tongue,  over  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  especially 
over  the  tonsils,  was  black  with  ecchymosis. 
The  conjunctivae,  where  tliey  are  uncovered 
by  the  eyelids,  and  particularly  round  the 
margin  of  the  cornea;,  were  turgid  with 
black  blood.  He  vomited  some  blood  be- 
fore he  reached  the  hosjjital,  and  he  after- 
wards made  occ;isioiial  eflbrts  to  vomit,  a])- 
jiarently  from  the  accumulation  of  l>l<K>d  in 
the  fauces,  which  blood  he  now  and  llnii 
expectorated.  The  hiemorrhag(;  had  ciasid 
from  the  nose  an<l  ears,  which  were  still  co- 
vered witli  clotted  blood.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible,  but  seemed  drowsy  ;  jiulse  7<i,  of 
natural  strength  ;  breathing  interrupted  by 
frequent,  deep,  involuntary  sighs. 

Lieut.  HutcliinsDn,  wliovvas  ])resentwhen 
the  accident  iiappened,  and  who  accompa- 
nied Williams  to  tlie  hospital,  said  tliat  the 
swelling  of  the  face  and  neck  had  much  in- 
creased, and  the  lividity  had  mucli  di'epened, 
during  the  hour  tliat  had  elajised  since  he 
left  the  hulk. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  same  day,  the  lividity 
of  the  nose  and  point  of  the  cliin  vanished. 


and  those  jiarts  resumed  their  natural  colour. 
The  colour  of  the  face  too  became  much 
paler  in  jiroportion  as  the  ves-els  recovered 
their  freedom  and  diameter  ;  but  there  were 
large  patches  of  extravasated  blood  in  the 
eyes,  mouth,  face,  and  neck,  which  could 
only  be  removed  by  the  tedious  process  of 
absorption.  On  his  admission,  warmth  was 
applied  to  his  extremities  ;  some  warm  tea 
was  given  him,  which  he  swallowed  with  the 
greatest  difficidty ;  he  had  a  turpentine 
enema ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm. 
The  following  morning  a  senna  draught  was 
prescribed,  which  has  been  occasionally 
given  since.  He  has  complained  of  occa- 
sional headache  and  dimness  of  sight,  from 
which  he  is  now  free.  The  swelling  and 
ecchymosis  of  the  face  and  neck  liave  daily 
diminished  ;  and  these  i)arts  have  now  at- 
tained their  natural  size  and  colour,  showing 
that  they  were  swollen  on  his  admission  to 
twice  their  natural  size.  The  ecchymoses 
under  the  conjnnctivie  were  very  tardily  ab- 
sorbed, and  minute  clots  were  visible  for 
three  weeks  around  the  union  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic  coat. 

A  similar  accndent  occurred,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  about  twelve  months 
ago,  to  ))rivate  Roderick  Cameron,  of  the 
same  corjis,  whose  bead,  neck,  and  eyes,  were 
discoloured  in  the  same  way  ;  an  account  of 
which  has  been  read  to  the  l$ritish  Associa- 
tion by  Dr.  Richardson.  When  Cameron 
was  himled  up  on  the  hulk's  deck,  he  had 
lost  all  consciousness,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
apparent  asphyxia,  from  which  he  soon  re- 
covered. A  little  blood  only  esi^aped  from 
his  nose  ;  and  none  from  his  ears  or  mouth. 
At  the  ex))iralion  of  a  month,  the  ecchy- 
moses under  tlie  conjunctiva? — that  remained 
the  longest  —  iiad  disappeared  ;  and  un- 
daunted by  the  iH'iilous  accident  which  had 
jeopardized  his  life,  he  returned  to  his  work 
as  a  diver,  which  occujiation  he  still  fear- 
lessly follows.  Williams  too  is  undismayed 
by  I'is  frip;htful  accident,  and  he  has  reso- 
lutely returned  to  pursue  his  adventurous 
life,  feeling  confident  that  the  jjrudent  appli- 
cation of  tlio.se  precautions  whieli  are  now 
well  known  will  secure  liim  from  danger. 

An  accident  somewhat  analogous,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  the  facts,  occurred  to  a 
diver  at  the  wreck  of  H.M.S.  Thetis,  in 
South  .\merica,  who,  with  a  companion,  had 
descended  in  a  diving-bell.  In  this  c^ise, 
al.so,  the  air-tnlie  burst,  and  one  of  the  men 
immediately  extricated  himself  from  the 
diving-bell,  and  ro.sc  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  uniiurt.  Tiie  other  man,  l)y  some 
means,  got  entangled,  and  was  some  time  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  bell,  wliich  lie  at 
length  accom)dislied  by  the  aid  of  his  com- 
]ianion,  who  again  descended  for  the  pur- 
jiosc.      When  he  rea('Iied  the  surface   of  the 
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water  he  was  much  exhausted,  and  liis  face 
and  body  were  blackened  with  ecehymosis 
down  to  the  waist.  This  discoloration  gra- 
dually went  ott'  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
the  blackness  of  the  balls  of  the  eyes 
being  the  last  to  disappear. 

These  curious  and  strikingly  similar  ef- 
fects of  the  same  kind  of  accident  at  Spit- 
head  seem  to  arise  from  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  comjiressed  air,  and  the  consequent 
exertion  of  the  presourc  of  the  superincum- 
bent water  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  unyielding  helmet. 
It  is  calculated,  in  round  numbers,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  Williams's  body, 
at  the  depth  of  his  submersion,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  three  atmospheres,  which  pressure 
was  counteracted,  and  the  equilibrium  pre- 
served, by  throwing  air  through  a  forcing- 
pump,  of  great  power,  along  a  flexible  tube 
into  his  helmet.  This  supply  of  air  is 
steadily  kept  up,  by  constant  regulated 
pumping,  during  the  whole  time  the  diver  is 
under  water  ;  and  until  the  centre  lens  of 
the  helmet  is  opened  on  deck.  The  quan- 
tity of  air  thrown  along  the  tube  into  the 
helmet  far  exceeds  what  is  required  to 
sustain  easy  respiration  and  the  equilibrium 
of  pressure ;  but  no  harm  can  result  from 
any  additional  quantity  of  air  that  may  be 
forced  in ;  inasmuch  as  the  superfluous  air 
readily  escapes  into  the  sea,  by  a  valve  in  the 
helmet,  and  is  seen  constantly  bubbling  up 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  tube 
burst,  and  the  air  escaped  from  the  hel- 
met, this  equilibrium  of  pressure  and  re- 
sistance was  destroyed.  The  head  was 
protected  by  the  strong  helmet,  which 
did  not  colla])se,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
circumambient  water,  which  now  acted  on 
the  rest  of  the  body  with  a  force  equal  to 
two  atmospheres,  and  produced  a  feeling,  as 
he  expressed  it,  as  if  he  had  been  crushed  to 
pieces  by  his  dress.  The  blood  thus  driven 
from  the  extremities  and  from  those  parts  of 
the  body  that  were  not  covered  by  the  hel- 
met, was  forced  into  the  vessels  of  the  head 
and  neck  (as  it  is  into  a  part  of  the  skin 
placed  under  a  cupping-glass)  some  of  which 
blood  remained  in  the  vessels  and  disappeared 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  ;  but  a 
large  portion  was  extravasated  in  the  loose 
textures  into  which  it  had  been  forcibly 
driven. 

Six  divers  have  been  employed,  during  the 
last  three  summers,  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Royal  George.  They  have  now  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  it  away,  and  the  anchorage 
has  been,  in  i)art,  restored  to  its  former  se- 
curity, with  fewer  accidents,  and  none  of 
them  fatal,  than  it  is  likely  would  have  oc- 
curred in  similar  oj)erations,  during  the  same 
space,  above  water.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  these  operations,  and  the  extent  to 


which  they  may  be  aj)plied  in  recovering 
treasure,  or  in  the  destruction  of  imfjortant 
works  on  an  enemy's  coast,  are  still  imper- 
fectly understood,  but  General  Paisley  has 
satisfactorily  established  that  these  sub- 
a([ueous  operations  may  be  accomplished  at 
any  ordinary  depth,  with  ease  and  safety, 
by  men  who  arc  not  professed  divers,  and 
who  have  not  been  trained  up  from  their  in- 
fancy to  the  art.  The  divers  engaged  at  the 
Royal  George  have  been  selected  from  the 
corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  M  iners ,  whose  cha- 
racters and  abilities  as  steady  men  and  good 
workmen  were  known  to  their  officers  :  but 
oidy  some  of  those  so  selected  have  become 
good  divers ;  for  the  effects  of  protracted 
submersion  are  so  different  in  different  in- 
dividuals, that  it  is  not  every  man  who  can 
follow  the  perilous  life  of  a  diver.  Many 
ex])erience  intense  i)ain  in  the  ears,  and 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  during  their  descent ; 
and  Lieut.  Hutchinson,  who  ably  conducts 
the  operations  on  the  Royal  George,  always 
experiences  these  sensations,  and  he  has  never 
been  able  to  remain  under  water  for  any 
length  of  time.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  dive  successfully,  never  sutler  any  such  in- 
convenience, and  1  cannot  learn  that  they  e.\- 
perience  any  very  marked  uneasy  sensation, 
unless  an  occasional  sense  of  nausea,  or  dis- 
tension at  the  stomach,  headache,  and  rheu- 
matism ;  but  they  all  agree  that  they  are 
much  weakened  and  wasted  by  the  exertion, 
and,  as  they  exj)ress  it,  are  not  the  men  they 
were  when  they  began  the  occupation.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  de 
termine  whether  it  renders  them  perma- 
nently unhealthy  or  short  lived. 

The  diving  season  commences  in  May 
and  ends  in  October,  and  the  divers  are 
usually  employed  eight  or  ten  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.  No  scene  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  activity  that  prevades  the  hulk  dur- 
ing the  immersion  of  the  divers.  The  busy 
groups  of  pumpers,  on  whose  regulated  ex- 
ertions the  lives  of  the  divers  depend  ;  the 
deep  groanings  of  the  air-pun- ps ;  the 
anxious  care  that  the  men  stationed  over  the 
hulk's  side,  with  the  air-hose  and  life-line 
in  their  hands,  bestow  on  the  preconcerted 
signals,  by  which  the  divers  communicate 
their  wants  with  the  precision  of  speech ; 
the  turbulent  agitation  of  active  ebullition, 
that  is  occasioned  by  the  forced  escape  of  the 
compressed  air  through  the  sea ;  the  dread- 
ful plunge  and  rapid  disajipearance  of 
the  enormous  and  unwieldy  mass  in  this 
boiling  cauldron  ;  the  eager  look  of  expec- 
tation and  vague  apprehension,  with  which 
the  spectators  gaze  on  the  whole  process, 
exceed  in  interest  any  thing  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

The  divers  remain  under  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  work,  from  half  an 
hour  to  three  hours  ;  and  although,  in  order 
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to  acceltrate  their  descent,  they  are  heavily 
laden,  with  ])onclerous  shoes  and  large  leaden 
weights  on  their  shoulders,  constitutinej  a  dress 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  weight,  they 
move  about  nimbly  at  the  'jottom  of  the  sea, 
and  feel  and  work  as  lightly  as  if  they  had 
nothing  cm  their  shoulders  and  feet. 

Mr.  Richard  Tilston  has  kindly  made 
a  very  correct  drawing  of  Williams's 
appearance  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital ;  to  which  lie  has  added  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  him,  in  his  working  dress, 
at  the  time  the  accident  occurred,  in  order 
to  convey  a  notion  of  his  mode  of  groping 
his  way  under  water,  with  his  i)ricker  in  one 
hand  and  dog  in  the  other.  In  these  sub- 
marine expeditions  the  divers  frequently 
encounter  each  other.  On  one  occasion, 
three  of  them,  from  two  different  hulks,  met, 
joined  hands  in  a  circle,  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  at  this  triumph  of  the  art  of 
diving.  On  other  occasions,  however,  their 
meetings  are  less  friendly  ;  disputes  arise  as 
to  their  claims  to  ])articular  logs  of  wood, 
quarrels  and  spai'ring  ensue,  in  which  their 
large  iron  prickers  play  the  part  of  single- 
sticks. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  spirit  and  indus- 
try with  which  these  operations  have  bs-en 
conducted,  or  the  laudable  emulation  dis- 
played by  the  workmen  to  excel  each  other 
in  the  quantity  of  work  they  severally  per- 
form ;  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  damp 
their  ardour  until  lately,  when  Corporal 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  use- 
ful divers,  met  at  the  foot  of  his  ladder  a 
dead  body,  which  proi'uced  such  a  shock, 
that  he  immediately  ascended  in  the  greatest 
possible  alarm  ;  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  en- 
countered a  supernatural  being.  Unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  rake  the  body  up 
from  below  ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  it 
was  brought  up  by  Corj)oral  Harris,  the 
most  intelligent  and  persevering  of  the  corps, 
on  his  pricker,  without  his  knowing  what  he 
had  got  hold  of.  His  consternation  when  he 
reached  the  surface,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
dead  body,  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
go  down  again,  and  he  was  re|)laced  by 
another  diver,  who  not  having  felt  his  hor- 
ror, was  n(jt  unwilling  to  descend. 

The  divers  are  enii)ioyed  four  hours  at  a 
time  during  the  slack  tide  of  low  water, 
and  in  that  space  they  usually  descend 
about  four  times.  On  their  ascent  after  an 
hour's  submersion,  they  appeared  to  me, 
while  they  were  leaning  against  the  hulk's 
side,  to  be  jtale,  languid,  and  exhausted, 
though  they  did  not  admit  that  they  were 
fatigued.  \Vhen  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  the  centre  lens  is  unscrewed,  their 
ponderous  helmet  is  taken  off,  fuid  they  are 
generally  allowed  ten  minutes  to  recruit, 
while  the  wootl  they  may  have  collected  is 
•hawn  up  by  a  crane.     They  can  only  work 


two  hours,  at  the  slack  tide  of  high  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  strength  with  which  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  at  that  jieriod,  which, 
they  say,  begins  earlier,  and  runs  with 
much  more  rapidity,  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  which  would 
carry  them  off  their  legs.  They  arc  also 
sometimes  interrupted  by  storms,  that  would 
j)revent  their  signals  from  being  understood 
by  those  who  attend  the  air-pipes  and  life- 
lines on  the  hulk's  deck. 

The  divers  are  clothed  in  flannel  dresses, 
that  fit  closely,  which  retain  the  warmth  of 
the  body  and  prevent  the  chill  that  might 
be  produced  by  the  soaking  of  the  water 
through  the  seams  of  the  India  rubber  dress. 
This  dress  is  ]irotected  on  the  outside  by  a 
canvas  covering,  from  any  injury  it  might 
sustain  by  rubbing  against  the  nails  or 
ragged  pieces  of  the  wreck. 

\Ve  know  little  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  respiration  of  compressed  air,  but  the 
divers  find  that  they  can  breathe  easily  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  they  can  sing  readily, 
but  cannot  whistle.  They  converse  with  each 
other,  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voice, 
which  they  hear  in  a  whisper. 

Each  diver  is  jiaid,  besides  his  regimental 
day  pay  of  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  two 
shillings  a  tide,  working  three  tides  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  Williams's  acci- 
dent, each  diver  has  been  furnished  with  a 
safety-valve,  placed  between  the  end  of  the 
air-i)ipe  and  the  helmet.  The  air  being 
forced  in  from  the  jmmp,  ojtcns  the  valve, 
and  passes  into  the  dress,  but  the  moment 
this  pressure  is  n-inoved,  the  valve  closes 
and  prevents  any  air  in  the  helmet  returning 
through  the  pijie.  This  contrivance,  how- 
ever, I  fear,  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
would  only  substitute  suffocation  for  that  of 
being  squeezed  to  death.  —  Letter  from 
Mr.  Liddell  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Revieiv 

OF  SPUTA. 

The  mucus  ejected  from  coughing  differs 
according  to  the  character,  extent,  and  stage 
of  the  pathological  jirocess ;  hence  I  shall 
first  Hjjeak  of  the  sj)uta  from  normal  inflam- 
mation ;  secondly,  of  sputa  from  anomalous 
inflammation,  and  also  on  the  appearance  of 
sputa  produced  by  the  tubercular  process. 

Of  sputa  yenerated  by  normal  inflamma- 
tion.— Sputa  produced  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  air- 
])as8agcs,  are  found  to  be  white,  ])cllucid, 
thin,  easily  drawn  into  threads,  and  here 
and  there  they  disclose  within  themselves  a 
few  small  floccul(;nt  greyish  nubeculie.  The 
quantity  of  these  sputa  hears  a  direct  rela- 
tion with  Ihc  extent  of  the  pathological 
process. 
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Investigated  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
the  white  pellucid  tluid  contains  a  very  few 
round  globules,  tilled  with  jirimitive  mole- 
cules, and  many  cells  of  nucleated  epithe- 
lium ;  the  globules  as  well  as  the  cells  ap- 
pear immersed  in  the  jjellucid  fluid  (proper 
mucus),  but  the  greyish  rtocculiarc  com- 
posed of  copious  round  globules  tilled  with 
primitive  molecules,  and  linked  together  with 
the  projjer  mucus. 

The  catarrhal  process  increasing,  the 
greyish  flocculi  receive  an  increase,  which  at 
length,  from  a  yellowish-white,  become 
tinged  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  ;  the  more 
the  flocculi  increase,  the  more  the  quantity 
of  white  fluid  mucus  decreases,  the  sputa 
becoming  globose,  and  extiemely  tenacious. 

The  flocculi,  investigated  under  the  mi- 
croscope, are  composed  of  round  globules 
filled  with  primitive  molecules  and  a  central 
vesicle.  These  globules  appear  linked  with 
extremely  tenacious  mucus  ;  but  the  white 
mucus  (properly  m\icus),  is  a  white  amor- 
phous substance,  easily  drawn  into  pellucid 
threads,  which  disclose  cells  of  nucleated 
epithelium,  and  a  few  globules  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  endowed  with  the  smallest 
molecules  and  a  central  nucleus.  The  in- 
flammatory process  decreasing,  the  quantity 
of  globular  sputa  decreases  ;  they  acquire  a 
somewhat  whitish  colour,  until,  the  inflam- 
matory process  being  finished,  all  yellow 
secretion  ceases. 

Microscopico-chemical  investigntion.  — 
The  globules  contained  in  yellow  mucus  con- 
sist of  smooth,  very  thin  enve!"|)es,  in  which 
again  primitive  molecules,  and  a  single  or 
double  central  vesicle  are  seen.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  globules  exceeds  by  six  or  eight 
times  that  of  the  blood-di>cs ;  but  the 
diameter  of  the  central  vesicles  scarcely 
equals  it. 

Globules  exposed  to  distilled  water  in- 
crease in  volume,  altiiough  they  may  all 
have  been  freed  from  the  adhering  mucus  ; 
the  envelopes  break,  the  central  vesicles  and 
primitive  molecules  remsiining. 

Acetic  acid,  1,03U,  dissolves  the  envelopes 
and  primitive  molecules,  but  the  central 
vesicles  remain  intact ;  aye,  andmore  thin 
this,  they  are  seen  more  clearly,  but  their 
number  increases  from  one  to  six. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolves  the  envelopes,  the 
central  vesicles  from  two  to  five  in  number 
remaining. 

Tartaric  acid  quickly  dissolves  the  enve- 
lopes ;  the  central  vesicles,  observed  of  a 
white  colour,  remain. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  1,170,  corrugates  the 
globules,  and  tinges  them  of  a  deeper  yellow 
colour. 

Diluted  hydroclJoric  acid  1,070,  corru- 
gates the  globules. 

A  dilute  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
1.075,  corrugates  the  coverings  of  the  glo- 


bules, and  leaves  them  tinged  of  a  yellowish 
colour. 

Concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
1,275,  at  first  dissolves  the  coverings  and 
the  primitive  molecules,  the  central  vesicles 
remaining,  from  one  to  four  being  seen 
clearly  ;  but  in  a  longer  time  the  central 
vesicles  themselves  becomes  dissolved. 

Solution  of  j)ure  potash,  1,350,  dissolves 
the  globules,  and  a  white  pellucid  mucous 
fluid  remains. 

Spirit  of  caustic  sal  ammonia  0,980,  pro- 
duces no  change. 

Lime  water  occasions  no  change. 

Spirits  of  wine  0.830,  contracts  the  glo- 
bules. 

In  crude  pneumonic  s])uta,  white,  irre- 
gular, turbid  particles  are  found  intermixed 
with  mucus,  which  are  composed  of  an  en- 
tire patch  of  cells  of  non-nucleated  epithe- 
lium joined  to  each  other  in  symmetrical 
order,  on  whose  surface  irregular  globules 
(l)lastic  exudation)  are  found. 
^  Tenacious  mucus  of  yellow  globose 
sputa,  which  embrace  or  enclose  the  glo- 
bules above  described,  appears,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  microscope,  white,  almost  pel- 
lucid, and  free  from  globules. 

Distilled  water  does  not  produce  any 
change  in  it. 

Treated  with  nitric  acid  1,170,  it  forms 
yellow  filaments,  decussating  among  them- 
selves in  different  directions,  and  marked  with 
irregular,  obscure  margins. 

The  same  happens  if  it  have  been  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  1,070. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  1,075,  forms 
filaments,  which  after  a  little  time  are  dis- 
solved. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  1,0."0;  solution 
of  oxalic  acid ;  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  oc- 
casion no  change. 

Of  Sputa  yeneratad  by  Anomalous  In- 
flammation, and  from  the  Tubercular  Pro- 
cexs. — Sputa  generated  by  the  tubercular 
process  differ  according  to  the  nature,  the 
extent,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  tubercular  process  is  three-fold  : — 

1.  Miliary  tubercular  jirocess.  2.  The 
tubercular  process  of  infiltration.  And,  3. 
ITie  tubercular  process,  forming  solitary  tu- 
bercles, distinguishing  by  turns  the  charac- 
teristic sputa  which  each  process  forms. 

Of  sputa  ejected  from  the  process  forming 
Solitary  Tubercles. — A  solitary  tubercle, 
generating  in  the  texture  of  the  coats  of  the 
air-tubes,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  bronchi  or  blood-vessels,  only  aftects 
the  pulmonary  secretion  so  as  to  increase  it, 
and  also  presses  upon  the  coats  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  capillary  blood-vessels,  as  well 
as  upon  those  of  the  minute  bronchial  rami- 
fications, so  much  so  as  to  imi>ede  or  totally 
put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
well  as  air,   in  that  small  portion  of  lung 
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lying  next  the  tubercle.  The  product  gene- 
rated from  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  a 
mu.;ous  membrane  irritated  by  the  application 
of  cold,  therefore  there  is  as  yet  no  qiiulitaiire 
difference  between  the  sputa  of  an  incipient 
catarrhal  process,  and  those  of  a  commencing 
tubercular  jirocess  ;  but  a  qvaniUatire  dif- 
ference is  given,  for  the  sputa  ejected  from 
an  incipient  catarrh  are  more  cojiious  than 
those  which  were  exjiectorated  from  the  irri- 
tation of  a  solitary  tubercle. 

The  tubercle  increasing,  the  quantity  of 
sputa  increases  until  the  tubercle  becomes 
softened,  which,  having  taken  jilace,  besides 
the  concocted  or  purii'onn  sputa,  there  are 
found  yellowish-white  and  finely  granulated 
particles  mixed  with  the  white  mucus  ;  or, 
yellowish-white  oval  lenticular  particles, 
whose  longest  diameter  scarcely  exceeds  the 
half  of  a  Viennese  line,  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  smooth  vessel  in  which  the 
sputa  are  accumulated. 

It  is  seen  by  the  microscope  that  these 
yellowish- white  particles  are  a  compound  of 
roundish  or  ovate  lenticular  spheres,  gashed 
globules,  and  mucus.  The  lenticular  spheres 
are  from  the  same  size  to  ten  times  larger 
than  the  globules  of  pus ;  they  present,  for 
the  most  jiart,  a  smoothish  surface,  and,  in 
almost  all,  obscure  stria;,  running  concen- 
trically, are  detected.  Some  of  these  spheres 
are  fissured  once  or  oftener  from  the  peri- 
phery towards  tlie  centre,  the  broadest  part 
of  the  fissure  continually  decreasing,  until  it 
altogether  ceases  far  in  towards  the  centre. 
They  are  easily  broken,  and  break  with 
angular  margins  ;  whereas,  if  one  look  closely 
at  the  face  of  the  fracture,  he  will  perceive 
the  lenticular  sphere  to  be  composed  of 
concentric  lamellae,  resembling  a  bulb  of 
garlic. 

The  lenticular  spheres  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  distilled  water.  Dried  for  a  long  time  in 
air,  they  are  not  changed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  diminution  of  their  dianu-ter. 

They  are  not  changed  by  distilled  water. 

A  solution  of  caustic  potash  dissolves  them. 

They  are  in  no  respect  changed  by  liquid 
ammonia  0,910. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  1,030,  and  solu- 
tions of  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  produce  no 
change. 

In  dilute  nitric  acid  all  their  diameters 
are  enlarged  from  three  to  five  times,  and 
the  concentric  Ktri:e  disappear  ;  they  swell 
like  inflated  bladders,  become  semi-trans- 
parent, are  bent  in  a  different  manner,  and 
ultimately  disappear  altogether. 

They  are  not  changed  in  hydrochloric 
acid  1,070. 

Carljonate  of  soda,  acetate  of  lead,  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  and  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
coj)per,  do  not  change  them. 

Solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  1,275, 


change  them  in  the  same  manner  as  nitric 
acid,  only  they  do  not  disappear  so  quickly. 

Infusion  of  galls,  and  pure  alcohol  0,830, 
produce  no  chimge. 

As  long  as  the  softened  tubercle  shall  not 
have  thoroughly  been  thrown  off,  so  long  are 
the  lenticular  spheres  mixed  with  the  sputa. 

The  tubercle  being  expectorated,  the  sputa 
again  differ  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
pathological  process ;  for,  if  the  tubercular 
process  has  been  local,  the  jiarietes  of  the 
cancer  secrete  globules  of  pus,  wiiich  are 
ejected  in  union  with  the  mucus  of  the 
irritated  or  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages,  until  the  contracted  parietes 
and  tlie  cavern,  forming  a  cicatrix  by  granu- 
lation, become  consoUdated,  the  lenticular 
spheres  being  no  longer  detected  in  the 
sputa. 

But  if  the  tubercular  process  (the  indi- 
vidual labouring  from  a  tuberculous  dyscra- 
sis),  is  not  quieted  by  the  ejected  tubercle, 
the  lenticular  spheres  are  found  constantly 
intermixed  with  the  sputa. 

There  are  seen  iu  the  tuberculous  sputa, 
besides  the  lenticular  spheres  now  described, 
and  white  tenacious  flocculi  before  noticed, 
white  mucous  and  granular  looking  shreds, 
Investigated  by  the  microscope  tlicy  contain 
cells*  comjiosed  of  tetra  or  jjciitagonal  mar- 
gins with  obscure  or  unctiually  yellow  cen- 
tres, the  striated  margins  having  the 
diameter  and  texture  of  the  intermediate 
vessels  (capillaries.)  Besides  these  cells, 
there  are  here  and  there  found  yellow  cylin- 
drical fibres  marked  wnth  black  transverse 
lines  (muscular  fibres.) — Microscofic  Journ. 

CASE  OF 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Though  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
periodical  y/te  Velerinariiin,  I  have  not  seen 
many  cases  recorded  of  death  almost  im- 
mediately following  ni])tun-  of  the  diaphragm. 
I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
one,  and  if  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  in-sertion, 
it  is  at  your  service. 

On  the  8th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Cope, 
whose  pupil  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  was 
desired  to  look  at  a  black  mare,  the  property 
of  a  farmer  in  this  country,  who  said  that, 
in  coming  n\>  one  of  the  steep  hills  that  arc 
so  ))lentitid  iu  this  county,  she  stopped  sud- 
denly and  breathed  very  laboriously,  so 
that  he  could  hear  her  at  a  great  distance 
off.  She  wiis  unable  to  proceed  for  full 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  she  slowly  journeyed 
on  with  her  load,  which  was  uj) wards  of  a 
ton.  On  coming  under  our  care  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  were  ])resented  : — 

*  Infiltriiti-d  puhnonal  cells,  (cellulas  pulmo- 
nalcs  infiltratas.) 
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She  was  constantly  lying  down  and  getting 
up  again  —  wiiile  down  she  would  frequently 
turn  her  head  to  her  side — she  persjiircd 
very  njuch — the  pulse  was  80,  and  hard — 
the  extremities  moderately  warm. 

Venesection  was  had  recourse  to  im- 
mediately, and  copiously  ;  and  opium,  com- 
bined with  ol.  lini  was  administered  ;  hut  in 
despite  of  all  our  efforts  she  died  in  aliout 
six  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  illnessj 

It  would  be  useless  to  occupy  much  time 
in  describing  the  post-mortem  apjiearances  : 
suffice  it  to  say ,  tliaton  examining  the  chest  the 
diaphragm  was  found  to  be  ruptured.  Tlie 
rupture  extended  about  seven  inches,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  intestines  had  ])rotruded 
through  the  opening.  They  were  very  con- 
siderably inflamed,  and  this  rupture  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  death. — Mr.  Oxborne, 
in  Veterinarian. 

REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  ASCITES, 


was  ojiened  ;  but  the  htemorrhage  was 
promptly  arrested  by  tents  steeped  in  a 
styptic  liquid,  and  introduced  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  trocar. 

The  reporter  concluded  by  proposing  that 
Dr.  Lecanus  should  be  thanked  for  his  in- 
teresting communication,  and  that  his  paper 
should  be  deposed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Academy. 

M.  Dubois  (of  Amiens). — I  should  wish 
to  know  whether  the  author  of  the  case  has 
sought  for,  and  mentioned,  the  causes  of 
this  ascites  ?  Did  he  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  ?  In  short,  did  he 
recognize  any  organic  disease  ? 

M.  LoNDE. — The  author  does  not  speak 
of  any  organic  disease  ;  he  only  mentions  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and 
peritoneum. —  Gazette  Medicate,  Sept.  24, 
1842. 

EMPYEMA. 


At  the  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  the  20th  of  September,  M. 
Londe  read,  in  his  own  name  and  M.  Jo- 
bert's,  a  report  on  a  case  sent  to  the  Academy 
by  Dr.  Lecanus,  of  Yoctot.  It  was  an 
account  of  a  woman  who  was  tapped  8G6 
times  for  ascites,  of  which  she  has  been  com- 
pletely cured  these  two  years. 

The  interest  of  this  case,  said  the  re- 
porter, consists  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  which  I  am  about  to  analyse. 

A  woman,  aged  36,  was  attacked,  in  1823, 
by  a  chronic  entero-meseuteritis,  accom- 
panied by  marasmus,  suppression  of  urine, 
and  irregular  menstruation.  By  degrees 
the  abdomen  became  of  enormous  size,  from 
the  preseiice  of  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  first  tapping 
gave  issue  to  twenty  pounds  of  a  lemon- 
coloured  limpid  fluid  ;  aiid  M.  Lecanus 
ascertained,  after  the  sinking  of  the  abdomen, 
that  it  contained  enormous  indurations. 
Ten  days  afterwards  she  was  again  tapped, 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  fluid  accumulate,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
every  six,  eight,  ten,  or  at  the  utmost  twelve, 
days.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  in  this 
manner,  and  tapping  had  been  performed 
810  times,  when  Dr.  Lecanus  thought  of 
trying  compression  on  the  abdomen  with 
pieces  of  paste-board  covered  with  linen. 
This  remedy,  employed  gradually,  at  first 
retarded  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  duriiig  which 
tapping  was  practised  at  more  or  less  distant 
intervals,  it  was  perceived  that  the  ascites  no 
longer  returned.  The  patient  has  now  been 
completely  cured  these  two  years,  having 
undergone  tapping  8GG  times  during  15  or 
16  years.     Once  only  the  epigastric  artery 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  a  memoir  was 
read  by  M.  Faure,  first  Physician  fo  the 
Military  Hos])ital  at  Toulon,  on  paracentesis 
of  the  thorax,  performed  for  the  cure  of 
pleuritic  effusion. 

In  this  paper  M.  Faure  begins  by  showing 
the  importance  of  the  sujiject  of  empyema, 
and  he  refers  to  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  occa- 
sion of  a  memoir  upon  the  same  subject 
which  he  addressed  to  that  learned  society. 

The  author  shows,  that  in  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, jiaracentesis  of  the  thorax  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  only  means  of  endea- 
vouring to  save  the  patient  from  an  almost 
inevitable  death  ;  and  that  this  operation  is 
far  too  much  neglected  because,  he  says,  its 
dangers  have  been  exaggerated  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  indications  have  not 
been  well  appreciated,  nor  the  time  precisely 
pointed  out  when  we  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  it. 

M.  Faure  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
by  puncturing  the  thorax  wnth  a  trocar,  we 
are  safe  from  a  very  dangerous  accident,  the 
entrance,  namely,  of  air  into  the  thorax ; 
and  affirms  that  at  the  expiration  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  there  frequently  remains  no 
trace  of  the  puncture.  Lastly,  after  having 
said  that  more  than  200  persons  die  annually, 
suft'ering  under  thoracic  effusion,  whose 
life  might  have  been  prolonged,  or  their  last 
moments  rendered  less  painful  by  paracen- 
tesis, M.  Faure  cites  three  cases  of  empyema 
for  which  he  operated  at  Toulon,  last  Apri 
and  May.  The  patients,  who  were  all  so  1- 
diers  from  Africa,  were  in  great  danger  from 
pleuritic  effusion,  suffocation  being  imminent. 
One  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation  ;  the 
other  two  were  still  alive  on  the  31st  of  July, 
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when  M.   Faure   received  accounts   of  the 
sequel  of  these  three  operations. 

MM.  Magendie,  Serres,  and  Breschet, 
were  commissioned  to  report  on  this  me- 
moir.—Gazette  Mtdicale,  Sept.  24th,  1842. 


CUBEBINE. 

M.  MoNHEiM  has  described,  under  the 
above  term,  a  volatile  substance.  M.  Cas- 
sola,  under  the  same  name,  has  described 
a  soft  and  resinous,  and  Messrs.  .Soubeiran 
and  Cajtitaine  a  crj'stallizcd,  substance.  M. 
Steer  has  confirmed  the  residt  of  these  latter 
writers  by  renewed  experiments,  the  result 
of  which  we  proceed  to  relate.  After  having 
submitted  the  cubeb  pepjier  to  distillation,  in 
order  to  remove  the  essential  oil.  it  is  dried, 
and  an  alcoholic  extract  is  made,  which  is 
distilled  until  there  remains  only  one-fourth 
of  the  primitive  volume,  and  which  is  then 
filtered,  previous  to  submitting  to  renewed 
distillation.  When  this  has  been  done,  a 
residue  containing  some  resin  is  obtained, 
and  which  assumes  the  condition  of  a  mass 
approaching  to  the  crystalline  form,  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  cold  ]ilace.  Tliis 
crystalline  mass  is  placed  on  linen,  which 
allows  the  resinous  liquid  to  percolate  (the 
cubebine  of  M.  Cassola)  :  after  twenty-four 
hours  this  is  almost  completely  removed, 
and  the  mass  whict  remains  is  dissolved  in 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  al- 
cohol, sp.  gr.  0'90.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  clarify,  maintaining  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, the  litjuid  is  decanted  from  the  undis- 
solved resin,  and  the  cubebine  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved 
in  concentrated  boiling  alcohol ;  animal  char- 
coal, and  a  little  boiling  water,  are  after- 
wards added  :  the  boiling  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  then  allowed  to  lool,  by  which  the  cu- 
bebine is  precinitated  in  needles  of  some  lines 
in  length,  uncoloured,  and  of  a  jiearly  lustre. 
It  crystallizes  from  concentrated  alcohol  in 
grains.  Under  this  form  it  possesses  but  a 
weak  odour  of  cubebs,  and  is  insipid, 
although  the  spirituous  solution  has  a  bitter 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  almost  in.so- 
luble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  much  so  in 
boiUng  alcohol,  even  when  it  contains  some 
water.  It  sejjarates  from  the  solution  on 
cooling  under  tlic  form  of  flakes,  and  these 
are  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. — Annals 
of  Chymistry  and  I'ract.  Pharutacy,  No.  I. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LI8T  OF  GENTLEMEN  ADMITTED  MKMUER.S. 

Friday,  October  7,  1842. 

R.  I).  Ailiims. — W.  'I'lioinaR. — .1.  Comnn. — 
W.  (J.  Walker.- II.  S.  .1.  Cli.rke.— G.  Slorkil.— 
J.  Christie.— G.  II.  Mansdori)— A.  G.  Purclia.-*. 
—  J.  Kenyon.— H.  Graves.— W.  C.  Thurffar. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Soptcmhcr  2^,  1842. 

W.  W.  Hyde,  Witnpv,  Oxon.— A.  G.  Purcbas, 
Pilstone,  Chepstow.— F.  A.  Tipple. 

October  6,  1842. 
W.   A.  Sumner,   London.— W.   N.  Clarkson, 
Wliitby.— J.  Moore,  Wickham  Market,  Suft'olk. 
—J.  Vincent,  Hornnigtoft,  Norfolk. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,' October  1,  1842. 

Small  Pox 10 

Measles    2.'5 

Sc.irlati!ia    31 

Hoopino;  Council    l.i 

Croup 7 

Thrush     , 5 

DiarrlKT-a     1.1 

Dvsentery  10 

Cholera    2 

Influenza 0 

Typhus     38 

Rrvsi'U'las 2 

Syphilis   0 

Hydropholiia o 

Dise.ises  of  the  Hrain,  Nerves,  am!  Senses  ..  153 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  otlier  Orijans  of 

Rrspiration     26.5 

Diseases  of  tlie  Heart  and  Hlooil-vessels  ....  24 
Diseases   of  t!ie  Stomach,  Liver,  anil  other 

Organs  of  Ditrestion    79 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  iSrc 4 

Chihiiie-l ■. .<> 

Ovarian    Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 4 

Rhemnatissn  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    2 

fistula    1 

Diseases  of  .Skin,  &c o 

Di.scases  of  Uncertain  Seat 121 

Old  Ase  or  Niitnra!  Decay (U 

Deaths  by  Violence,   Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     3G 

Cause.s  not  specified  0 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 924 
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Kejitat  Edmonton,  Lafifude^l° 37'  '62"N. 
Limgilude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Octoher,       Thermomethii.    Oauometf.!!. 


Wednesday 

.5 

from  30  to  51 

30' 10  to 

30- If. 

Thnr.sday  . 

(i 

33 

55 

1  .SO-20 

30-23 

Friday  .  .  . 

7 

40 

57 

!  30  19 

30-24 

Saturday    . 

8 

1              *^ 

68 

30-29 

.•50-36 

Sunday    .  . 

9 

40 

55 

3I»'4I 

Stnt. 

>iioridHy  .  . 

10  < 

48 

57       ' 

:uf.!9 

30-35 

Tuesday    . 

11   , 

33 

66 

;>.)-3o 

30-.  5 

Wind.  N.  hv  W.,  N  ,  an.i  N.  hv  F,. 
Geiiorally  clear,  anil  reniaikalily  line. 

Chaui.es  Hunry  Adams. 
Wilson  &  Uoilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  LoiiUon. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  171  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  III. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  unimjiregnated.  Ulertis 
and  its  appendages. 

The  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus, 
vagina,  and  external  organs,  comi)ose  the 
generative  system  of  the  human  female.  Tlie 
uterus  is  situated  within  the  pelvis,  behind 
the  bladder,  before  the  rectum,  below  the 
small  intestines,  and  above  the  vagina.  The 
vagina  extends  downwards  and  forwards 
obliquely  between  the  bladder,  urethra,  and 
rectum,  from  the  uterus  to  the  vulva,  which 
is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Be- 
tween the  layers  of  peritoneum,  which  are 
reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the 
pelvis,  forming  the  broad  ligaments,  are 
inclosed  the  fallopian  tubes,  ovaria,  and 
round  ligaments. 

The  two  ovaria  are  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  uterus,  in  the  posterior  duplicatures 
of  the  broad  ligaments,  behind  and  a  little 
below  the  fallopian  tubes.  At  the  age  of 
puberty  the  ovaria  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
flattened  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces, varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  lengih,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  inner  extremity  of 
each  ovarium  is  fixed  to  the  uterus  by  a 
short  band  or  ligament,  chiefly  consisting  of 
fibres  sent  off"  from  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
uterus.  In  this  preparation  there  is  a  small 
fibro-cartilaginous  tumor,  with  its  blood- 
vessels injected,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  right  ovarian  ligament.      The  outer  ex- 
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tremity  of  each  ovarium  is  always  attached 
to  the  corpus  fimbriatum,  and  by  this  means 
the  relative  situation  of  the  ovarium  to  the 
fallopian  tubes  and  uterus  is  preserved. 

The  ovaria  consist  of  a  serous  coat  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  and  a  dense  parenchy- 
matous structure,  called  the  stroma,  in 
which  the  Graafian  vesicles  or  ovisacs  are 
contained.  Some  anatomists  describe  a 
fibrous  tissue  under  the  peritoneum  of  the 
ovary,  which  they  have  called  the  tunica 
albuginea.  The  Graafian  vesicles  differ  from 
one  another  in  size.  On  an  average  they 
mea.sure  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  and 
generally  exceed  ten  in  number.  The  largest 
project  at  the  surface,  and  the  smaller  vesi- 
des  are  imbedded  in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 
Each  vesicle  consists  of  two  distinct  coats 
or  membranous  layers,  which  adhere  so 
firmly,  that  they  are  separated  with  great 
difficulty  from  one  another.  Their  outer 
coat  adheres  loosely  to  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary  by  soft  cellular  membrane,  through 
which  numerous  arteries  and  veins  pass  to 
the  vesicle,  and  ramify  upon  its  coats.  The 
frequent  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  ca- 
vities of  the  Graafian  vesicles  proves  that 
their  inner  membrane  is  vascular. 

Within  each  Graafian  vesicle  is  a  layer 
composed  of  granules  ;  and  within  this  layer 
is  contained  an  albuminous  fluid.  Imbedded 
in  that  part  of  the  granular  layer  correspond- 
ing to  the  place  where  the  wall  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  is  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
toneum, is  the  ovum  or  ovule.  This  is  a 
very  minute  body,  of  a  rounded  form,  con- 
sisting of  yelk  granules  contained  within 
a  thick  transparent  envelope,  which  is 
just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
part  of  the  granular  layer  where  the 
ovum  is  situated  is  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  in 
which  there  is  a  cup-like  depression,  in 
which  the  ovum  lies.  The  disc  is  culled  the 
proligerous  disc.  If  a  Graafian  vesicle  be 
removed  from  a  recent  human  ovarium,  and 
opened  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  con- 
tents pressed  out,  the  transparent  ovum  can 
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readily  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  or 
with  a  simple  magnifier,  after  the  oi)aque 
granules  in  which  it  is  imbedded  have  been 
washed  away  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  water. 
Aceording  to  the  independent  microscopi- 
cal observations  of  Coste  in  the  rabbit,  and 
of  Valentin  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  in  se- 
veral of  the  mammifcra.  there  is  a  transpa- 
rent vesicle,  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  ovum,  inclosed  within  it,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  vesicle  which  exists  in  the 
cicatricula  of  the  immature  eggs  of  birds,  and 
also  in  the  ova  of  all  other  animals.  This 
is  called  the  germinal  vesicle ;  and  on  one 
side  of  this  there  is  an  opaque  spot,  called 
the  germinal  spot. 

This  spot  was  discovered  and  described 
simultaneously  and  independently  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  by  Mr.  W.  Jones 
and  Professor  Wagner.  The  germinal  vesi- 
cle, and  the  spot  on  its  side  of  the  mam- 
miferous  ovum,  was,  I  believe,  first  shewn 
in  London  in  18.37,  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  two  years 
after  I  had  jiresented  his  jjajier  to  the  Royal 
Society  describing  and  delineating  it. 

The  earlier  anatomists  believed  that  the 
ovaria  performed  a  function  similar  to  the 
testes.  Harvey  supposed  something  indefi- 
nite came  from  the  ovaria,  but  thought  it 
was  only  in  the  uterus  that  the  ovum  was 
formed.  Steno  having  observed  the  Graafian 
vesicles  in  tbe  ovaria  of  the  deer,  guinea-pig, 
sow,  ass,  wolf,  &c.,  and  supposing  them  to 
be  ova,  concluded  that  the  ovum  is  first 
formed  in  the  ovaria,  and  afterwards  deve- 
loped in  the  uterus. 

De  Graaf,  in  1672,  first  accurately  de- 
scribed the  structure  of  the  ovaria,  and  the 
vesicles  they  contain.  He  ascertained  that 
these  burst  after  impregnation  ;  that  a  yellow 
substance,  called  tlie  corpus  luteum,  is 
formed  in  the  situation  of  the  ruptured  vesi- 
cles ;  and  that  the  number  of  these  yellow 
bodies  corresponds  with  the  number  of  em- 
bryos subsequently  found  within  the  uterus. 
In  the  fallopian  tubs  of  the  rabbit,  three 
days  after  impregnation,  he  saw  bodies  of  a 
defined  shape,  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
vesicles  in  the  ovaria,  from  which,  recog- 
nising these  bodies  as  ova,  he  inferred  that 
these  vesicles  of  the  ovaries  are  not  the  ova. 
In  1778  C'ruickshanks  made  some  experi- 
ments, which  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  De 
Graafs  observatiims,  which  had  been  called 
in  question  by  Hallcr  and  other  physiolo- 
gists. Prevost  and  Dumas  twice  perceived 
a  small  gpheiical  body  within  the  unimjireg- 
nated  Graafian  vesicle  of  the  rabbit,  which 
they  suspected  was  the  ovule.  Professor 
Baer  first  unequivocally  demonstrated,  in 
1827,  the  ovrm  in  the  ovary  ;  but  he  mis- 
took its  nature,  supposing  it  to  be  analogous 
to  the  germinal  vesicle  discovered  by  Pur- 
kinje  two  years  before,  in  the  cicatricula  of 


the  immature  egg  of  the  bird.  The  disco- 
very of  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  mam- 
miferous  ovum  by  Coste,  Valentin,  and 
Jones,  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  Baer's 
view,  and  established  the  true  nature  of  the 
body  contained  in  the  Graafian  vesicle. 

The  ovaria  are  long  and  slender  in  the 
foetus,  and  are  then  i)laced  upon  the  psose 
muscles,  a  little  way  under  the  kidneys. 
They  contain  small  Graafian  vesicles  soon 
after  birth.  At  the  age  of  puberty  their  vo- 
lume increases,  and  the  Graafian  vesicles  en- 
large and  contain  ova.  The  surface  of  the 
ovaria  is  perfectly  smooth  [exhibiting  a  pre- 
paration] until  the  period  when  menstrua- 
tion commences  :  it  is  afterwards  marked  by 
irregular  depressions,  like  cicatrices,  in  the 
peritoneal  coat.  After  the  cessation  of  this 
function  the  ovaria  shrink,  become  hard 
and  unequal,  and  the  coats  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  are  thick  and  opaque,  and  their  ca- 
vities often  filled  with  a  black,  red,  or  fawn- 
coloured  substance,  of  a  soft  consistence. 
In  extreme  old  age  the  parenchymatous  sub- 
stance of  the  ovaria  is  so  much  diminished, 
that  they  are  not  larger  than  those  of  a 
young  child,  and  have  the  same  shape. 

The  development  of  the  pelvis,  uterine 
system,  and  mammae,  the  function  of  men- 
struation, and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  female,  depend  u]ion  the  ovaria.  The 
ovaria  may  be  considered  as  the  essential 
organs  of  the  generative  system  in  all  the 
different  classes  of  animals,  for  they  are 
always  present,  whatever  form  this  system 
may  assume.  At  each  menstrual  period  a 
Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  and  the  contents 
escape.  When  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  it 
passes  from  the  ovary  into  the  fallopian 
tube,  and  a  corpus  luteum  is  formed  around 
the  Graafian  vesicle  in  which  it  had  been 
contained. 

The  ovaria  are  liable  to  many  diseases 
from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  jieriod  when 
the  catamenia  disappear.  Their  peritoneal 
coat  often  becomes  inflamed,  and  false  mem- 
branes are  formed,  by  which  they  become 
firmly  united  to  the  fallojiian  tubes  and 
uterus.  The  coats  of  the  Graafian  vesicles 
are  often  in  a  thickened  morbid  state,  and 
their  cavities  distended  with  blood  and  other 
fluids.  Great  cysts  and  tumors,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  malignant  nature,  are  not  un- 
frequcntly  formed  in  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
or  parenchyma  of  the  ovaria.  All  these, 
and  the  diseases  of  the  unimpregnated  ute- 
rus, fallopian  tubes,  vagina,  and  external 
parts,  which  are  numerous  and  imj)ortant, 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  course. 

The  fallopian  tubes  extend  between  the 
upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus  to  the 
ovaria.  They  are  frimi  four  to  five  inches 
in  length,  and  are  situated  in  the  middle 
duplicatures  of  the  broad  ligaments,  between 
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the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  ;  as  the  intes- 
tines are  in  the  mesentery.  They  pass 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  at  first  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  then  downwards,  where 
each  terminates  in  a  wide,  open,  expanded 
extremity,  which  is  divided  into  frinpes,  and 
is  called  the  corpus  fiiubriatum.  In  each 
fallojiian  tube  there  is  a  caual,  by  which  a 
communication  is  formed  between  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
This  canal  is  verj'  slender,  where  it  is  enter- 
ing the  uterus,  being  only  sufficient  to  admit 
a  bristle,  but  it  is  wider  toward  the  outer 
extremity.  Air  and  mercury  pass  readily 
along  the  tubes,  from  the  corpora  fimbriata 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  fallopian  tubes  consist  of  a  peri- 
toneal, muscular,  and  mucous  coat.  The 
latter  is  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ; 
and  through  the  whole  cour.«e  of  the  tube, 
it  forms  longitudinal  ])licre,  which  run  in  a 
spiral  direction,  as  in  the  oviducts  of  birds. 

Between  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  coats 
of  the  tube  is  situated  the  muscular  coat.  In 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  tube,  the  fibres 
of  this  coat  are  so  thin  and  pale,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  demonstrate  them,  and  some 
anatomists  have,  in  consequence,  expressed 
doubts  about  the  existence  of  a  muscular 
coat  in  the  fallopian  tubes. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  fallopian  tube  ges- 
tation, [exhibiting  it]  in  which  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  right  fallopian  tube  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  entire  ovum  is  contained  in  the  tube 
about  midway  between  the  two  extremities  ; 
the  decidua,  chorion,  amnion,  placenta, 
embryo,  and  even  the  vesicula  umbilicalis, 
are  all  in  the  tube,  and  there  is  no  vestige 
of  decidua  within  the  uterus.  The  walls  of 
the  tube  had  performed  in  this  case  all  the 
functions  of  the  uterus,  till  the  time  it 
burst,  and  the  fatal  internal  haemorrhage 
took  place.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  tube 
could  readily  be  separated  into  distinct 
strata  or  layers,  like  the  walls  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  and  you  can  see  large  veins  running 
through  it  similar  to  the  sinuses  of  the  ute- 
rus. I  traced  a  communication  by  means 
of  the  coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood 
which  filled  these  veins,  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  foetal  vessels  of  the  placenta, 
and  these  veins  in  the  muscular  coat  or  the 
tube,  which  opened  obliquely  into  one  ano- 
ther, and  enlarged  as  they  proceeded  out- 
ward to  the  surface,  where  they  terminated 
in  one  of  the  spermatic  veins. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  examining  the 
structure  and  connexions  of  the  falloj)iaii 
t>abes  is  to  remove  them  with  the  ovaria 
from  the  uterus,  and  lay  open  the  canal  of 
the  tubes  from  the  corpora  fimbriata  to 
the  uterus,  and  cover  them  with  water  or 
alcohol,    or    suspend    them  in  tJuid.     This 


has  been  done  in  another  preparation  I 
now  show  you,  and  the  tube  thus  opened, 
the  walls  of  the  canal  of  which  are  held 
asunder  with  bristles,  is  suspended  by  the 
ovarium  in  alcohol. 

A  bristle  fills  the  canal  where  it  is  cut 
across  near  the  uterus.  The  canal  is  seen 
enlarging  towards  the  cor])us  fimbriatum, 
and  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  are  remarkably  distinct.  The 
corpus  fimbriatum  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  large  soft  vascular  membrane,  folded  up 
like  a  fan  or  umbrella,  and  one  of  its  broad 
fringes  is  seen  uniting  with  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  ovary.  Tlie  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  ovary  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
fringe,  by  which  the  tube  and  ovarium  are 
united. 

In  another  preparation,  [exhibiting  it] 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  ovaria  and  fallopian 
tubes  have  been  very  successfully  injected. 
Numerous  branches  of  arteries  from  the 
spermatics  are  seen  proceeding  to  the  tubes, 
and  especially  to  its  outer  extremity,  and 
forming  complete  loops  or  rings  around 
them.  Branches  from  the  same  arteries 
supply  the  ovaria.  There  is  a  plexus  of  great 
tortuous  veins  also  seen  extending  between 
the  base  of  the  ovaria  and  the  tubes,  which 
are  much  larger  than  they  would  be  if  their 
sole  function  were  to  return  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  of  the  tube.  These  veins  pro- 
bably answer  the  purpose  of  an  erectile 
tissue,  and  cause  the  necessary  approxima- 
tion of  the  ovaria  and  tubes  when  conception 
takes  place. 

The  structure  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
is  often  destroyed  by  adhesive  and  sup- 
purative inflammation.  An  accumulation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  sometimes 
takes  place  in  their  canals,  when  their  ex- 
tremities have  been  closed  by  inflammation 
and  other  causes.  In  persons  who  have 
died  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  a  quantity  of  soft  scrofulous 
matter  within  them,  and  their  coats  thick- 
ened and  indurated.  Fibrous  and  malig- 
nant tumors  are  very  rarely  developed  in 
the  walls  of  the  fallopian  tubes. 

Ciliary  movements  have  been  observed  by 
Purkinje  and  Valentin  in  the  mucous  mem- 
braneof  the  fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  vagina 
of  the  rabbit,  both  before  and  after  impregna- 
tion. The  direction  of  the  motion  is  from 
within  outwards.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  has  been  seen  in  the  human  subject. 

In  shape  the  uterus  resembles  a  pear, 
about  three  inches  long,  compressed  before 
and  behind.  The  large  extremity  is  placed 
superiorly,  and  the  smaller  inferiorly  in  the 
pelvis.  The  uterus  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  vagina,  with 
which  it  forms  a  great  angle,  is  in  the  axis 
of  the  outlet.  The  uterus  is  divided  into 
fundus,   body,    cenix,   and   orifice.      The 
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fundus  is  the  convex  portion  which  lies 
above  the  entrance  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
into  the  cavity.  The  body  of  the  uterus 
extends  between  the  fundus  and  cervi.v, 
which  is  the  contracted  part  below,  and 
which  terminates  in  the  os  tinccp.  The 
uterus  consists  of  a  dense  muscular  coat, 
which  is  invested  on  the  outer  surface  by 
peritoneum,  and  internally  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  fallopian 
tubes.  The  peritoneum  adheres  firmly  to 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  whole  fundus,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  ;  but  between  the  muscular  coats  and 
peritoneum  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  cervix  there  is  a  quantity  of  soft  cellular 
membrane  interposed.  The  peritoneum 
behind  passes  down,  and,  after  covering  the 
whole  cervix  uteri  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  vagina,  is  reflected  upward  over  the 
rectum.  Tiie  anterior  part  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bladder,  is  not  covered  with  peritoneum. 
The  muscular  coat  is  so  dense  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  and  to  trace  the  particu- 
lar direction  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, or  to  demonstrate  the  course  which 
they  pursue,  as  we  can  do  in  the  gravid 
uterus.  Around  the  fallopian  tubes  they 
appear  to  run  in  a  concentric  direction. 
From  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  uterus, 
near  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments 
pass  off,  which  run  through  the  abdominal 
canals,  and  are  lost  about  the  groins  and 
external  parts.  These  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent structure  from  the  broad  ligaments, 
which  are  layers  of  peritoneum,  or  from 
ligaments  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In 
the  gravid  uterus  it  can  be  readily  shewn 
that  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fibres  sent  off  from  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
uterus  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

If  an  incision  be  made  through  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  before  or  behind,  its  small 
triangular-shaped  cavity,  lined  with  a  vas- 
cular membrane,  comes  into  view.  The 
fallopian  tubes  open  into  its  upper  angles, 
and  the  cervix  uteri  into  its  lower. 

The  cervix  uteri,  which  varies  in  length, 
is  contracted  at  the  upper  and  lower,  or 
uterine  and  vaginal  orifices.  The  pcnniform 
ruga  are  situated  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
cervix,  between  which  there  are  seen  nu- 
merous orifices  of  compound  mucous  ducts 
or  lacuna;,  which  secrete  a  peculiarly  viscid 
matter.  The  Nabothcan  glands,  which  often 
present  the  appeiiranee  of  small  sacs  dis- 
tended with  viscid  fluid,  are  situated  both 
upon  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri  and  within 
the  cervix.  The  oh  uteri  has  two  lips,  with 
a  transverse  chink  or  depression,  which  is 
sometimes  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
felt  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  There  is 
a  great  difference  observed  in  the  length  of 


the  cei-vix,  in  the  shape  of  the  orifice,  and 
condition  of  the  lips,  in  different  subjects. 
In  some  the  os  uteri  is  like  a  flattened  nip- 
ple, and  projects  slightly  into  the  vagina ; 
in  others  it  is  round  and  prominent.  The 
anterior  lip  usually  hangs  lower  in  the  va- 
gina than  the  posterior :  the  vagina  being 
united  to  the  cervix  uteri  higher  up  than 
before.  In  women  who  have  had  children 
the  OS  uteri  is  not  so  uniformly  smooth  and 
regular  as  in  those  who  have  never  been 
confined. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus  is 
so  thin  and  delicate,  and  adheres  so  firmly  to 
the  muscular  coat,  that  its  existence,  as  a 
separate  tunic,  has  been  called  in  question 
by  some  anatomists.  In  several  prepara- 
tions [exhibiting  them]  fibrous  tumors  have 
been  developed  under  this  membrane  ;  and 
you  can  see  it  distinctly  reflected  over  the 
surface  of  these  tumors  from  the  ntems. 
The  appearances  presented  by  the  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  the 
sensibility  and  contractile  power  of  the 
uterus  during  labour,  prove,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  it  is  muscular,  which  has  like- 
wise been  disputed. 

The  vagina  extends  from  the  uterus  to  the 
external  parts.  It  consists  of  an  internal 
mucous  membrane,  and  of  a  dense  highly 
elastic  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  numerous 
arteries  and  veins  ramify,  and  to  which  many 
nerves  are  distributed.  The  coats  of  the 
vagina  are  continuous  with  the  mitWle  and 
internal  coats  of  the  cervix  uteri.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  a  preparation  [shewing  it] 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  in  which  the  cervix 
is  much  elongated,  and  the  coats  of  the 
vagina  thickened  from  irreducible  prolapsus 
for  several  years.  The  penniform  rugse  and 
compound  lacunse  are  also  much  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  this  lengthened  cervix  than 
in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  part.  Near 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  the  lining  mem- 
brane, especially  of  the  anterior  wall,  is  thick, 
and  deep  transverse  rugje  or  plaits  are  ob- 
served in  it,  and  in  the  posterior  surface. 
There  are  numerous  papillae  on  the  edges  of 
these  rugrc,  and  many  mucous  follicles  be- 
tween them.  The  vagina  is  widest  at  the 
upper  part,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
uterus ;  and  its  lining  membrane  is  more 
smooth  than  near  the  orifice. 

There  is  a  great  plexus  of  veins  in  the 
outer  coat  of  the  vagina  near  its  orifice, 
which  is  also  surrounded  with  the  sphincter 
vaginnc  muscle.  The  vagina  adheres  firmly 
by  cellular  membrane  to  the  urethra,  the 
bladder,  and  rectum,  Its  upper  extremity  is 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  lower  down 
before  than  behind.  The  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina  is  separated  from  the  rectum  the 
wliole  thickness  of  the  perineum,  by  a  trian- 
gular space,  which  is  filled  with  a  cellular 
membrane.     The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
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vagina,  as  I  have  already,  said,  docs  not  cor- 
respond with  that  of  tiie  brim,  but  of  the 
cavity  and  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Tlic  orifice  of  the  vagina  Ls  about  an  inch 
anJ  a  half  from  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  and  it 
is  either  partially  closed  by  the  hymen,  which 
is  a  doubling  of  the  lining  membrane,  of  a 
concentric  shape,  or  it  has  several  small  pro- 
longations of  the'  lining  membrane  projecting 
from  it,  which  are  culled  the  carunculce 
my  rt  if  urines. 

The  mons  veneris,  labia,  clitoris,  nymphte, 
vestibulura,  and  iK-riueum,  are  the  external 
parts  of  generation.  The  rnoivi  veneris  is 
situated  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is 
composed  of  adipose  and  cellular  membrane 
covered  by  the  integuments.  It  divides  into 
the  labia,  which  pass  down  and  bound  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  on  each  side,  and  after- 
wards unite  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
perineum. 

Between  the  labia  is  situated  the  vulva, 
which  contains  the  clitoris,  nymphse,  and 
the  orifices  of  the  vagina  and  urethra.  The 
body  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vulva,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  its  two  crura,  and  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  covered  by  the  prepuce,  from  each 
side  of  which  one  of  the  nymphie  descends 
obliquely  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
nympha;  chiefly  consist  of  dense  cellular 
tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Under  the  clitoris 
and  between  the  nymphoe  is  the  smooth 
triangular  space  culled  the  vestibulum,  at  the 
lower  i)art  of  which,  and  immediately  above 
the  ostium  vagina,  is  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  urethra  passes  to  the  bladder 
under  the  symphysis  pubis  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  vagina,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
united  by  a  thick  fibrous  and  vascular  struc- 
ture. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra 
is  usually  of  a  red  colour,  and  it  is  perfo- 
rated with  the  ducts  of  several  mucous 
glands.  Two  of  these,  near  the  orifice,  have 
been  called  Cowper's  glands  of  the  female. 
The  perineum  extends  from  the  posterior 
commissure  of  the  labia  or  fourchette  to  the 
anus.  Within  the  fourchette  is  a  smooth 
depressed  cavity  called  the  fossa  navicularis. 

The  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  sup- 
plied with  blood  from  the  spermatic  and 
hypogaistric  arteries.  The  spermatics,  after 
sending  branches  to  the  tubes  and  ovaria, 
pass  down  to  the  uterus,  and  there  freely 
anastomose  with  the  uterine  branches  of  the 
hypogastrics.  The  upper  part  of  the  uterus 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  sper- 
matic arteries;  and  the  body,  cervix,  and 
vagina,  solely  by  the  hypogastrics.  The 
whole  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus,  as  you 
may  observe  in  this  preparation,  is  pervaded 
with  innumerable  convoluted  branches  of 
the  spermatic  and  hypogastric  arteries,  which 
have  been  injected,  and  are  seen  passing 
obliquely  through  the  difTerent  strata  to  the 


lining  membrane.  The  veins  form  a  great 
plexus  in  the  muscular  coat,  which  can 
readily  be  traced  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  uterus,  opening  ob- 
liquely into  one  another,  and  enlarging 
as  they  approach  the  trunks  of  the  sper- 
matic and  hypogastric  veins.  Even  in 
the  unimpregnated  uterus  the  veins  form 
great  plexuses,  not  only  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  but  around  the  cervix  and  body, 
and  in  the  walls  of  tiie  vagina,  and  between 
the  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes.  In  this  pre- 
paration [exhibiting  it]  all  these  veins  have 
been  filled  wilh  blue  injection  ;  and  so  large 
are  they,  that  the  uterus  appears  literally 
imbedded  in  them.  At  the  full  period  of 
pregnancy  the  veins  in  the  substance  of  the 
uterus  form  one  of  the  greatest  plexuses  in 
the  human  body ;  and  where  the  placenta 
adheres,  they  open,  after  its  separation,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  lining  membrane 
of  these  great  veins — and  they  have  only  one 
membrane,  and  no  proper  valves — is  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fallopian 
tubes  is  continuous  with  it  and  with  the  peri- 
toneal sac.  I  believe  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  great  veins 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  that  attacks 
of  uterine  and  crural  phlebitis  occur  so  often 
after  delivery,  and  of  which  I  now  show  you 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  that  has 
yet  been  observed. 

Upon  the  table  is  the  uterus,  and  all  the 
veins  connected  with  it,  of  a  woman  who 
died  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  four 
weeks  after  delivery,  and  who  had  true 
phlegmasia  dolens  in  both  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  left  having  been  first  and  most 
severely  afi'ected.  She  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Brookes,  of  Bedford  Street,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  Soho  Square,  and  sutt'ered  chiefly 
from  great  debility,  fever,  constant  sick- 
ness, and  diarrhoea.  I  examined  the  body 
with  Mr.  Beck  on  the  12th  instant  (the 
day  before  yesterday) ;  and  we  removed  all 
the  j)elvic  viscera,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves, 
which  you  now  see.  There  is  no  trace  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  about  the  uterus ; 
and  the  intestines  were  perfectly  sound. 
All  the  veins  of  the  cervix  uteri,  on  the  left 
side,  are  filled  with  pus  and  lymph,  and 
coated  with  false  membranes.  The  same  is  the 
condition  of  the  left  internal,  common,  and 
external  iliac  emd  femoral  veins.  The  coats 
of  the  vena  cava  are  greatly  thickened  as  high 
as  the  diaphragm,  and  a  rough  false  mem- 
brane adheres  to  the  whole  of  its  inner  sur- 
face. Within  this  is  a  soft  yellowish  sub- 
stance, which  washes  away  like  a  mixture  of 
pus  and  lymph,  with  coagula  of  blood.  A 
quantity  of  purulent  fluid  escaped  from  the 
vena  cava  when  it  was  opened  near  its  bifur- 
cation ;  and  at  this  point  there  was  a  firm 
union  between  the  vein  and  the  last  lumbar 
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vertebra  and  cartilages.  The  right  common, 
external,  and  internal  iliac,  and  femoral  and 
saphena  veins,  are  all  destroyed  by  inflamma- 
tion, though  less  disorganized  than  on  the  left 
side.  The  left  spermatic  vein,  from  the  uterus 
to  its  termination  in  the  renal  vein,  is  thick- 
ened and  lined  with  false  membranes,  and  filled 
with  coagula  of  blood.  The  liver  and  lungs 
contained  no  secondary  abscesses.  An  inci- 
sion was  made  througli  the  integuments  and 
cellular  tissue  down  to  the  fascia  of  the  right 
leg,  which  was  most  swollen,  and  a  quantity 
of  serum  flowed  out  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  aj)iieared  quite  healthy. 

This  dissection  demonstrates  that  in  this 
case  of  phlegmasia  dolens  the  inflammation 
commenced  in  the  uterine  branches  of  the 
hypogastric  veins,  and  subsequently  extends 
from  them  into  the  iliac  and  femoral  trunks 
of  the  aff'ected  side. 

The  absorbents  of  the  uteinis  and  its  ap- 
pendages accompany  tlie  spermatic  and 
hypogastric  veins.  As  they  are  extremely 
small,  and  are  demonstrated  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  as  I 
have  no  preparation  to  shew  them  injected, 
nor  have  ever  seen  one,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  describe  them  hereafter  with 
the  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus. 


CLINICAL  NOTES, 

By  J.  Adair  Laurie,  M.D. 

rrofcssor  of  Surgerj',  Anderson's  University, 
Glasgow. 

I.   On  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  UNUSUAL  FORMS 
OF  ANEURISM. 

Cricoid  aneurism  of  right  arm — Operation 
—  Cure. 

Murdoch  M'Lennan,  set.  21,  bleacher. 

All  of  the  arteries  of  the  right  upper 
limb,  especially  the  larger  arterial  trunks, 
are  enlar2;ed.  The  subclavian  as  high  as 
it  can  be  traced,  the  axillary,  and  the 
brachial,  are  fuller,  larger,  and  of  a  much 
more  powerful  beat,  than  natural,  — 
the  latter  vessel  being  apparently  equal  in 
size  to  the  common  iliacs.  The  pulsation  is 
peculiarly  vibratoiy.  The  radial  artery  is 
greatly  increased  in  size,  and  tortuous 
throughout  its  course.  About  the  middle  of 
the  forearm  it  bulges  into  a  swelling  abf)ut 
the  size  of  the  point  of  the  thumb,  which 
pulsates  more  strongly  than  any  other  part 
of  the  vessel,  from  the  subclavian  down- 
wards, with  a  strong  whirring  vibratory  feel, 
and  a  loud  rasping  soufflet.  Its  pulsations 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  resemble  the  ac- 
tion of  a  small  energetic  heart.  On  the 
same  vessel,  half  an  inch  from  the  wrist,  is 
another  swelling,  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg, 
of  an  ovoid  form,  with  a   somewhat  promi- 


nent apex.  It  pulsates  throughout,  has  a 
loud  rasping  soufflet  synchronous  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  radial,  from  which  vessel 
the  tumor  cannot  be  separated.  It  can  be 
partially  emptied  by  firm  pressure  on  the 
artery  above,  or  on  its  apex,  and  when  so 
emptied  its  sides  have  a  solid  cartilaginous 
feel,  the  apex  remaining  soft.  The  integu- 
ment is  not  discoloured.  From  this  point 
the  radial  can  be  traced  in  its  ordinary 
course  on  the  back  of  the  thumb,  enlarged, 
tortuous,  and  presenting  characters  in  other 
respects  similar  to  those  of  the  brachial. 
The  ulnar  artery,  in  like  manner,  can  be 
traced  in  the  lower  half  of  the  forearm,  pre- 
senting pathological  appearances  precisely 
similar,  iititil  it  arrives  ojiposite  the  larger 
tumor  on  the  radial.  It  there  seems  to  at- 
tain a  greater  degree  of  dilatation  and  tor- 
tuosity, extending  across  the  wrist,  forming 
a  flattened  swelling  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
and  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  pulsating 
very  violently,  and  communicating  to  the 
ear  a  loud  rasping  soufflet.  The  same 
swelling,  more  flattened,  and  pulsating  with 
less  violence,  extends  along  the  ulnar  half  of 
the  palm,  and  seems  to  terminate  in  the 
slough  afterwards  to  be  described.  The  ra- 
dial half  of  the  palm,  and  the  backs  of  the 
fingers,  have  the  same  appearance  to  the 
eye  as  that  of  the  ulnar,  but  to  the  touch 
are  devoid  of  pulsation,  with  a  peculiarly 
soft  semifluctuating  feel  as  if  occupied  by  a 
congeries  of  tortuous  dilated  veins.  The 
integuments  are  hardly  perceptibly  disco- 
loured, of  a  very  slight  blue  tinge,  with  the 
exception  of  three  red  vascular  spots,  appa- 
rently superficial  nsevi ;  one  on  the  palmar 
wrist,  one  on  the  palm,  and  one  on  the 
second  finger.  Pressure  on  the  radial  ar- 
tery easily  commands  all  pulsation  in  the 
course  of  that  vessel,  while  that  in  the  ulnar 
continues,  and  rice  versa  ;  while  moderate 
pressure  on  any  part  of  the  artery  above  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  commands  all  pulsation 
in  the  forearm.  Pressure  on  the  arteries 
causes  acute  ]iain  in  the  fingers  and  palm  of 
the  hand.  Remaining  portions  of  j)alm  of 
hand,  and  roots  of  first  and  second  fingers, 
are  covered  by  clotted  dressings,  on  par- 
tially removing  which  a  foul  sloughy  surface 
is  exposed.  The  third  joints  of  the  first  and 
second  fingers  are  bent  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  ex- 
tended. The  fingers  themselves  are  soft, 
puffy,  with  a  feeling  of  superficial  fluctua- 
tion, ])ainful  but  not  jiulsating.  The  thumb, 
ring,  and  little  fingers,  nearly  normal.  The 
veins  of  the  arm  are  enlarged,  and  on  ad- 
mission were  reported  to  pulsate  feebly. 
The  limb  is  smaller  than  its  fellow. 

Says  that  the  pulsating  swellings  on  the 
hand  and  forearm  are  congenital,  and  that 
they  have  not  materially  increased  beyond 
the  proportional  growth  of  the  limbs.     The 
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lower  tumor  over  the  radial  artery  was  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  till  six  years  ago, 
when  it  was  suddenly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  a  blow,  and  has  since  gradually  but 
slowly  enlarged.  Since  childhood  has  been 
liable  to  suppuration  and  hsemorrhage  from 
the  palm,  the  latter  occurring  every  3d  or 
4th  month,  and  easily  checked  by  pressure. 
Within  the  last  four  years  the  discharge  of 
pus  has  been  constant,  and  the  loss  of 
blood  more  frequent  and  jirofuse.  Five 
days  ago  the  bleeding  became  unusually 
profuse,  and  before  it  could  be  checked  by 
pressure,  he  lost  two  pounds  of  blood. 
Eight  hours  ago  it  returned,  and  he  lost 
about  an  equal  quantity.  A  tourniquet  was 
then  applied,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital. 

On  admission  he  was  faint,  and  the  pulse 
feeble.  After  he  had  rallied  it  was  116, 
soft.  Action  of  heart  strong ;  sounds  are 
loud  and  regular.  No  soufflet  detected  in 
any  other  artery  of  the  body,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  seem  of  a  nor- 
mal size.  The  tourniquet  was  taken  off, 
and  he  was  carefully  watched. 

March  12th. — By  advice  of  consult.-ition 
brachial  artery  was  tied  in  lower  third  of 
arm.  The  vessel  was  exposed  by  a  very 
careful  dissection,  the  ligatures  passed  cau- 
tiously round  it,  and  tied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  artery  was  as  large  as  the  little 
finger,  and  its  coats  very  thin.  Pulsation  in 
all  the  parts  distal  to  the  ligature  imme- 
diately ceased.  Did  not  lose  two  drachms 
of  blood,  and  bore  operation  well.  Wound 
dressed  on  table  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster. 

13th. — Soon  after  operation  complained 
of  pain  in  palm  of  hand  ;  relieved  by  mor- 
phia. Heat  of  limb  quite  natural,  except 
lingers,  which,  however,  are  very  little  colder 
than  they  should  be. 

15th.  —  Points  of  two  first  fingers  and 
thumb  somewhat  livid ;  veins  on  back  of 
forearm  and  hand  have  the  appearance  of 
livid  streaks,  in  which  the  circulation  is 
going  on  slowly.  A  large  arterial  branch  is 
felt  beating  on  back  of  arm,  and  reaches 
nearly  as  low  as  the  elbow.  Action  of  the 
heart  much  excited,  with  severe  palpitations 
and  slight  bellows  murmur,  most  probably 
owing  to  reaction  following  the  loss  of  blood 
previous  to  admission.     Bowels  slow. 

Injec.  enema  domesticum. 

p.  Tr.  Opii,  Tr.  Digitalis,  Sp.  Ammon. 
Aromat.  aa.  5j.  Tr.  Hyosciam.  Nigr., 
Vini  Antim.  5ij.  Aq.  Cinnam.  ^v. 
Sum.  5J.  ter  indies. 

22d. — The  palpitations  ceased,  the  ap- 
pearances of  gangrene  on  the  lingers  and 
thumb  did  not  extend,  and  he  continued 
doing  well  till  the  20th,  at  4  p.m.  when  pro- 
fuse heemorrhage  recurred  from  situation  of 


former  bleedings.  The  house  surgeon,  and 
the  young  men  who  were  assisting  him,  re- 
ported that  pressure  on  the  subclavian  and 
brachial  had  no  influence  in  restraining  the 
flow  of  blood,  which  could  only  be  arrested 
by  firm  pressure  on  the  bleeding  point. 
Pulsation  having  returned  to  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery, it  was  i>roposed  to  tie  that  vessel  im- 
mediately ;  but  to  this  the  patient  would  not 
submit  until  to-day.  The  vessel  was  tied 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  wrist,  and  was 
found  large  and  very  tortuous.  Did  not 
lose  a  tea-spoonful  of  blood.  Compress  and 
bandage  were  continued  to  palm  of  hand. 

24th. — First  and  second  fingers  sphace- 
lated ;  point  of  thumb  gangrenous.  A  livid 
patch  over  first  phalanx  of  little  finger. 
Wound  of  first  operation  dressed  for  first 
time  to-day.  Ligature  came  away  in  the 
dressings  ;  wound  looking  well. 

28th.  —  Wound  of  operation  on  ulna 
dressed  to-day,  and  looking  well.  Ligature 
came  away.  First  and  second  fingers  dead 
as  low  as  articulations  with  metacarpal  bone. 
Other  parts  of  hand  as  formerly.  The  apex 
of  the  larger  tumor  on  radial  discoloured. 

May  18th. — Since  last  report  has  gone  on 
favourably.  The  first  and  second  fingers 
have  been  removed,  and  the  wound  is  gra- 
nulating healthily.  The  gangrene  of  the 
thumb  did  not  extend  beyond  its  point, 
which  has  not  yet  separated.  One  or  two 
of  the  articulations  of  the  ring  and  Uttle 
fingers  were  opened  by  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bones 
were  snipped  oft"  with  bone  forceps,  and  the 
parts  are  now  looking  well.  The  apex  of 
the  tumor  mentioned  in  last  report  sloughed, 
and  several  large  portions  of  calcareous  de- 
posit were  discharged  from  it,  confirming 
the  opinion  given  of  it  in  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

General  health  very  good ;  walks  oat 
daily. — Dismissed  cured. 

September  18. — This  young  man  called 
upon  me  to-day.  Sloughs  have  separated 
from  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  sores 
have  nearly  healed.  Can  now  move  thumb 
and  little  finger,  but  not  ring  finger. 
Sore  left  by  removal  of  two  first  fin- 
gers has  not  yet  healed,  but  presents  an 
indolent  ulcer  about  half  en  inch  broad  by 
an  inch  long.  Palm  of  hand  fully  more 
soft  and  flaccid  than  when  he  left  the  hos- 
pital, and  pulsating  obscurely.  No  pulsa- 
tion to  be  felt  in  any  part  of  ulna ;  radial 
artery  pulsates  feebly  throughout ;  smaller 
swelling  on  this  artery  about  middle  of  fore- 
arm still  exists,  but  smaller,  and  pulsating 
mildly  ;  ulcer  left  by  breaking  up  of  larger 
swelling  has  cicatrised  ;  anterior  inter-os- 
seous is  felt  very  obscurely,  if  at  all.  Bra- 
chial at  bend  of  arm  is  enlarged,  but  does 
not  beat  strongly  ;  it  is  obliterated  for  an 
inch  at  the  point  where  it  was  tied,  a  branch 
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is  found  to  beat  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  vessel  formerly  noticed  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm  continues  still  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  axillarj'  and  subclavian 
arteries  are  as  large  as  they  were  on  admis- 
sion into  hospital.  The  latter  of  these  ves- 
sels has  an  approach  to  a  double  sound, 
heard  most  distinctly  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  erect  posture ;  when  sitting,  the  second 
sound  has  none  of  the  bellows  murmur. 
The  heart,  carefully  examined,  was  healthy. 

This  case,  of  confessedly  a  rare  disease, 
more  particularly  in  the  extremities,  appears 
to  me  worthy  of  being  recorded.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  examples  occurring  in  the 
extremities  were  first  published  by  Breschet, 
in  his  excellent  memoir  on  Aneurisms,  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  "  Memoires  de  I'Academie 
Royale,"  for  1833.  His  first  case  (p.  138) 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  complete  counterpart 
of  M'Lennan's.  It  was  in  the  right  arm, 
and  the  increased  diameter  of  the  brachials, 
with  the  tortuosity  of  the  vessels  of  the  fore- 
arm andhand,  so  much  resemble  M'Lennan's, 
that  Breschet's  first  plate  gives  a  very  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  state  of  the  arte- 
ries  in  M'Lennan.  It  differed  from  it  in 
this,  that  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  no  ne- 
cessity for  operation,  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  disease  was  only  ascertained  on  dis- 
section. Breschet's  second  case  (p.  140) 
was  on  the  right  thigh  and  leg.  The  femo- 
ral artery  was  tied;  partial  gangrene,  suppu- 
ration, and  death,  followed.  Allusion  is 
made  to  a  third  case,  in  which  the  iliac  ar- 
teries were  found  dilated  and  tortuous,  by 
Cloquet  in  1816.  In  a  fourth  case,  the 
disease  existed  in  the  inferior  extremity  ; 
frequent  haemorrhage  from  an  ulcer  required 
interference ;  ligature  of  the  femoral  was 
deemed  improper  ;  amputation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  patient  died  (p.  183). 

So  far,  then,  as  these  cases  go,  they  offered 
very  little  encouragement  for  the  performance 
of  an  operation.  In  M'Lennan's  case  surgical 
interference  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  prolong  his  life.  At  a  consultation 
several  measures  were  canvassed,  but  I  de- 
cided on  tying  the  brachial  above  the  elbow, 
as  offering  the  greatest  number  of  advan- 
tages. The  success  was,  perhaps,  greater 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  anticipate,  for 
although  the  disease  cannot  be  said  to  be 
cured,  its  progress  has  been  arrested,  the 
lad's  life  placed  beyond  immediate  danger, 
and  his  limb  preserved.  So  far  as  one  case 
goes,  it  establishes  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  tying  arteries  in  similar  cases,  and  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  going  so  far 
from  the  disease  as  to  enable  us  to  tie  a 
sound  part  of  the  vessel.  At  both  the 
points  operated  on  the  vessels  were  highly 
diseased,  and,  in  as  far  as  the  operations 
themselves  went,  they  terminated  as  favoura- 
bly as  if  the  arteries  had  been  healthy. 


This  case  throws  some  light  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  curious  arterial  disease. 
It  appears  to  me  to  go  far,  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  cases,  to  prove  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  of  disease  with 
niEvus,  and  aneurism  by  anastomosis.  In  this 
case  it  was  congenital,  and  presented  on  one 
limb  examples  of  all  the  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. On  the  integuments  of  the  wrist, 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  fingers,  we  had  the 
simple  naevus,  consisting  of  a  varicose  sta'.e 
of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  skin.  At  the 
roots  of  the  first  and  second  fingers,  wc  had 
the  erectile  tissue  ulcerated  and  bleeding 
most  profusely.  On  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  we  had  tortuous  enlarge- 
ment, the  vessel  jjulsating  violently ;  on 
the  radial  side,  we  had  apparently  the  same 
state  of  parts,  but  without  pulsation  ;  on 
the  vessels  of  the  fore-arm  we  had  cricoid 
aneurism  with  thinning  of  the  coats,  tor- 
tuosity, and  small  aneurismal  tumors  of  the 
mixed  kind ;  and  in  the  brachial,  axillary,  and 
subclavian,  enlargement  of  the  calibre  of  the 
arteries  with  thinning  of  their  coats,  but 
without  tortuosity  or  aneurismal  tumors. 

Although  these  diseases  are  very  probably 
essentially  the  same,  and  arise  from  the' 
same  cause,  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
it  is  important  to  recollect  that  they  occur 
separately.  It  is  farther  of  importance  to 
divide  them  into  cricoid  aneurism  without 
erectile  tissue,  and  cricoid  aneurism  with  the 
addition  of  erectile  tissue.  The  prognosis 
of  these  two  is  different  both  before  and  after 
operations.  Before  operation  the  two  dis- 
eases, when  combined  (and  in  many  in- 
stances erectile  tissue  without  cricoid  aneu- 
rism) are  liable  to  ulcerate,  and  endanger  or 
destroy  the  ])atientby  haemorrhage.  Cricoid 
aneurism  without  erectile  tissue  seldom 
causes  haemorrhage.  After  operation,  when 
the  only  admissible  operation  is  that  of 
tying  the  arterial  trunk  sujiplying  the  dis- 
ease, if  the  diseases  are  combined  the  ut- 
most we  can  hope  for  is  an  arrrest  of  their 
progress,  not  a  radical  cure.  Numerous 
cases  prove  that,  after  ligature  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery,  cricoid  aneurism  combined  with 
erectile  tissue  returns,  and  may  end  fatally, 
whereas  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  or  even 
of  the  enlarged  branches,  will  probably  be 
found  a  radical  cure  for  cricoid  aneurism 
alone.  1  say  "  probably,"  not  being  yet  in 
possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to 
prove  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  two  cases  must  be 
different ;  when  in  combination  it  must  con- 
sist of  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  followed 
immediately  by  local  measures  directed 
against  the  erectile  tissue.  M'Lennan's 
case,  with  many  others,  ))rove  the  necessity  of 
this  combination.  In  eight  days  after  ligature 
of  the  brachial  artery  ha.'morrhage  returned, 
and  was  only  arrested  by  ligature  of  the 
ulna,  and  local  pressure;  and  notwithstanding 
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these  measures  were  aiiled  by  jjiirtial  spliii- 
celiis,  iiitlainniation  and  its  attendant  con- 
densation of  the  surroun  inj;  tissues,  the 
disease  cannot  be  said  to  be  radically  cured. 
In  the  case  of  Etieinie  Duniand,  as  given  by 
Dupuytren,  in  the  Cth  vol.  Rcjicrtoire 
d'Aiialoinie,  the  diseases  were  combined  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  Erectile  tissue  ex- 
isted in  the  ear,  from  which  repeated  haemor- 
rhage had  occurred.  The  I'nlarged  arterial 
branches  had  been  tied  Ijy  MM.  Vopulus 
and  Retif,  with  very  partial  benefit,  before 
he  came  under  Dupuytren's  care,  who  tied 
the  common  carotid  :  the  disease  was  ar- 
rested, but  not  cured.  IVessure  wiis  assi- 
duously employed  as  an  adjuvant,  but  it  also 
failed.  These  two  cases,  therefore,  besides 
others  I  might  quote,  prove  that  ligiture  of 
the  main  arteries,  aided  by  pressure,  will 
not  cure  radically  cricoid  aneurism  and 
erectile  tissue  when  combined.  As  to  what 
treatment  will  avail,  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  but,  in  any  future  case,  I  would 
tie,  according  to  circumstances,  the  main 
artery  on  the  enlarged  vessel,  and  imme- 
diate/;/ thereafter  attack  the  erectile  tissue 
by  ligature,  setons,  excision,  nitric  acid,  or 
any  of  those  measures  which  experience  has 
shown  us  are  of  use  in  the  uncomplicated 
forms  of  aneurism  by  anastamosis,  selecting 
that  method  which  might  seem  best  adapted 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  case  under  treat- 
ment. I  should  be  disposed  to  try  nume- 
rous setons  combined  with  pressure.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  was  not  this  done  at 
first  ?  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  my  own  w  ish  was  to  have  removed  with 
the  knife  the  first  and  second  fingers  with  a 
part  of  the  erectile  tissue  at  their  roots,  im- 
mediately after  tying  the  ulnar  artery.  But, 
besides  that  this  was  disapproved  of  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  under  the  fear  (very  likely 
well  grounded)  that  gangrene  would  attack  the 
wound,  the  patient  would  not  submit  to  it. 

The  treatment  of  uncomplicated  cricoid 
aneurism  should  consist,  in  the  early  stages, 
of  rest,  cold,  and  moderate  pressure.  Bres- 
chet's  first  case  shews  that  the  disease  may 
exist,  in  all  the  arteries  of  an  adult  limb,  and 
make  great  advances,  without  any  operation 
being  requisite. 

The  circumstances  which  may  require 
operation  are,  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease,  or  its  having  attained  such  a  size  as 
to  become  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  or 
inconvenience.  One  important  question,  as 
regards  the  i)eriod  for  operation,  now  suggests 
itself — whether  the  erectile  tissue  be  ever 
superadded  as  a  disease  secondary  to  cricoid 
aneurism  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
this  question  with  an  absolute  negative,  but 
am  disposed  to  say  that  if  it  do  occur  it  is 
rare.  la  none  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
Been  or  read  does  the  cricoid  aneurism 
appear  to  have  been  the  primary,  and  the 


erectile  tissue  the  secondary,  disease  ;  whereas 
the  converse  very  frequently  happens,  and 
occurred  in  the  cases  of  Dumand,  M'Len- 
nan,  and  one  related  by  Mr.  Russel*.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  the  operation  may  be 
delayed  in  uncomplicated  cricoid  aneurism 
to  a  later  period  than  would  be  safe  in 
the  two  diseases  combined,  or  erectile  tissue 
alone. 

\Vhat  operation  is  required  in  uncompli- 
cated cricoid  aneurism  .'  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  replying  that  ligature  of  the  diseased 
vessels  should  always  be  tried  previous  to 
the  more  serious  operation  of  tying  a  sound 
portion  of  the  main  artery.  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  different  practice  has  been 
adopted,  but,  it  appears  to  me,  with  very 
questionable  propriety.  I  shall  here  prin- 
cipally advert  to  two  cases  (besides  M'Len- 
nan's)  which  occurred  in  this  city.  The 
first  was  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr. 
M'Lachlan,  and  is  related  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  p.  81. 
This  case  I  consider  an  example  of  uncom- 
plicated cricoid  aneurism.  Dr.  M'Lachlan 
says,  "  Having  explained  to  the  patient  the 
possibility  of  tying  the  arteries  singly,  I 
began  by  laying  bare  the  temporal  artery  as 
it  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  ;  but  on 
dividing  the  fascia-like  substance  which  kept 
it  in  situ,  it  shot  forth  through  the  opening 
in  the  form  of  a  loop  *  *  *  thinner  in  its 
coats,  and,  if  possible,  more  diaphanous  than 
a  vein.  A  ligature  was  applied  to  this  loop, 
the  wound  was  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster, 
and,  for  additional  security,  a  firm  compress 
and  bandage  was  applied.  It  was  now 
evident  that  the  vessel  was  diseased  at  the 
point  of  ligature,  and  the  propriety  of  tying 
the  carotid  aneurism  hence  became  obvious." 
The  common  carotid  was  consequently  tied, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  M'Lachlan  feared 
that  an  artery  affected  with  cricoid  aneurism 
would  not  bear  a  ligature,  "  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to."  Subsequent  experience  has 
shewn  that  this  fear  is  groundless.  M'Len- 
nan's  brachial  artery  was  "  as  thin  and 
diaphanous  as  a  vein,"  yet  the  ligature  acted, 
in  every  respect,  as  favourably  as  if  the  coats 
had  been  sound  :  his  ulnar  artery  started  "  in 
the  form  of  a  loop"  through  the  wound  of  the 
operation,  and  was  tied  with  perfect  success. 
In  Dupuytren's  case  all  the  diseased  branches 
(and,  as  the  operators  believed,  the  external 
carotids)  were  tied,  without  hfemorrhage  or 
untoward  consequences.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  improbable  that  if  Dr.  M'Lachlan 
had  persevered  in  his  original  method  of 
operating,  the  result  of  his  case  might  have 
been  more  favourable. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  the  hos- 
pital practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Auchincloss,  of 
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this   city:    I    give   it,   abridged,    from   the 
Hospital  Journal. 

Dec.  19,  1838.— Mary  Robin.'son,  xt.  23. 
On  upper  and  anterior  part  of  left  temple 
there  is  a  round  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  slightly  irregular  on  its  surface, 
with  a  soft  doughy  feel  and  a  strong  j)ul- 
satory  motion.  The  integuments  covering 
it  are  of  a  jiurplish  colour,  increased  by  ex- 
citement, and  at  the  catamenial  periods. 
The  temporal  artery  is  very  much  enlarged 
from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  parotid 
gland,  and  tlie  tumor  seems  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  composed  of  its  large  convoluted 
branches.  The  disease  is  congenital,  and  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
very  small  njevus.  It  did  not  enlarge  much 
in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  but  lately  it 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  is  at- 
tended with  acute  pain.  General  health 
perfect. 

July  7th,  1839. — Yesterday  the  common 
carotid  was  tied  in  the  upper  ]iart  of  its  course. 
"The  operation  w-as  very  tedious,  in  conse- 
quence of  haemorrhage  from  the  thyroid 
ple.xus  of  veins  constantly  filling  the  wound 
on  removal  of  pressure,  and  completely  ob- 
scuring a  view  of  the  vessel.  After  consi- 
derable delay  the  vessel  was  exposed,  and  a 
ligature  passed  round  it."  The  haemorrhage 
must  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ounces,  and  was  entirely  venous,  no  artery, 
except  a  small  cuticular  branch,  requiring  to 
be  secured.  On  the  ligature  being  tightened, 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  instantly  ceased. 

26th. — No  unfavourable  symptoms,  with 
the  exception  of  bilious  vomiting,  followed 
the  operation  ;  the  tumor  is  flaccid  and 
smaller  ;  the  ligature  came  away  to-day. 

March  13th.  —  Three  days  ago  tumor 
became  painful,  vividly  red  on  its  surface, 
"  and  fully  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been  since 
admission,  but  w'ithout  the  slightest  pulsa- 
tion." By  cold  locally,  and  saline  jjurga- 
tives,  it  is  now  small,  flat,  pale,  and  free 
from  uneasiness. 

25th. — Dismissed  cured. 

I  saw  this  case  many  months  after  the 
operation  :  there  was  no  reappearance  of  the 
disease. 

I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
a  similar  case  were  to  present  itself  I  would 
tie  the  temporal,  and  not  the  common 
carotid  ;  for  although  the  o])('ration  was 
successful,  it  jirovcd  more  difficult,  more 
tedious,  and  of  course  more  dangerous,  than 
this  always  severe  oj)eration  usually  is.  The 
reason  which  induced  the  operators  to  tie 
the  common  carotid  was  the  dread  of  tying  a 
dilated  artery  ;  a  dread  which  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show  is  without  foundation. 

Varicose  Ancurium  and  Aiicurinmal 
Varix. 
One  peculiarity  of  these  traumatic  aneu- 


risms, which  associates  them  with. the  forms 
we  have  been  considering,  is  the  enlarged 
state  of  the  arteries.  Dr.  -W.  Hunter  was 
one  of  the  first  to  show  that  the  artery, 
nearer  the  heart  than  the  point  where  it 
connnunicates  with  the  vein,  is  dilated  ;  and 
Breschct  has  adduced  cases  to  prove  that,  in 
many  instances,  especially  where  the  disease 
is  in  the  limbs,  the  artery  below  the  wouni. 
is  also  enlarged. 

To  account  for  this  unexpected  fact,  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  and  M.  Breschet  have  each  pro- 
posed theories  diametrically  opjioscd  to  eaci 
other.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is  owing  to  th 
passage  of  atterial  blood  into  the  vein;  M. 
Breschet  that  it  is  owing  to  venous  blooi. 
passing  into  the  artery.  Dr.  Hunter  says, 
"  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  blood  jiassing 
so  readily  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  and 
is  such  an  extension  as  happens  to  all  arteries 
in  growing  bodies,  and  to  the  arteries  of  par- 
ticular parts,  when  the  parts  themselves  in- 
crease in  bulk  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a 
vascular  structure." 

On  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  M.  Breschet 
offers  a  very  severe  criticism,  and  accuses 
him  of  being  a  bad  physiologist,  and  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  In  opposition  to  it  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease, 
and  this  one  in  particular,  arise  from  tht 
passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  artery. 
During  the  systole  of  the  wounded  arterr 
arterial  blood  is  poured  into  the  vein,  ant 
during  the  diastole  venous  blood  is  pourei 
into  the  artery. 

With  all  due  deferenc?,  I  must  say  tha 
M.  Brcschet's  theory  has  less  semblance  o 
truth,  and  is  as  little  satisfactory,  as  Dr. 
Hunter's.  Its  truth  seems  doubtful,  for  thi 
following  reasons.  M.  Breschet  hinisel 
says  that  the  venous  blood  passes  into  tli 
arteries  of  the  extremities  only,  and  not  int 
those  of  the  subclavian  or  carotid.  It  ap 
pears  to  me  that  his  reasons  for  this  excep- 
tion are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Secondly 
in  Mr.  Perry's  case  of  spontaneous  varicosi 
aneurism  of  the  femoral,  the  artery  wa> 
greatly  dilated,  and  its  coats  were  thinned, 
but  the  vein  just  below  the  ajierture  was 
obliterated  at  a  single  point,  below  which 
it  was  again  pervious.  In  this  case  the 
obliteration  of  the  vein  must  have  pre- 
vented the  j)nssage  of  venous  blood  into 
the  artery.  Thirdly,  dilatation  of  arteries, 
of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  frequently 
occurs  when  there  is  no  admixture  of  venous 
blood.  In  Dr.  M'Lachlan's  case  it  arose 
from  arteriotomy,  and  in  Mr.  Russell's 
(Mkb.  Gaz.  183())  from  wringing  clothes  in 
washing.  ]''ourtliIy,  the  l)lo()d  in  the  vein 
must  be  |irineii)ally,  if  not  entirely,  arterial. 
That  which  it  gives  Ijack  to  the  artery  nmst 
be  of  course  of  the  same  character,  and  the 
admixture  of  venous  blood   in   the  artery, 
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If  it  take  place  at  all,  must  be  in  very  mi- 
nute proportions.  If  the  systole  of  the 
artery  fill  the  vein  with  arterial  blood,  its 
diastole  must  allow  some  of  that  blood  to 
pass  back  again,  and  if  the  valves  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  impetus  of  the  arterial 
blood  and  the  varicose  state  of  the  vein,  the 
vein  for  some  distance  from  the  wound  will 
be  filled  with  arterial  blood,  and  the  admix- 
ture of  venous  blood  with  the  arterial  in  the 
artery  be  jiroportionally  small.  In  farther 
proof,  if  any  be  re(|uired,  that  the  veins  in 
the  immediate  neicrlibourhood  of  the  wound 
in  the  artery  arc  filled  with  arterial  blood,  I 
may  relate  the  following  case.  I  give  it  from 
a  note  taken  by  the  young  gentleman,  one  of 
my  pupils,  who  saw  the  patient.  It  is  cu- 
rious, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  case  I 
have  met  with  in  which  a  vein  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  opened  by  vense- 
section. 

Case  of  aneurismal  vari.v. — John  O'Con- 
nor, ffit.  32,  on  the  25th  of  Feb.  applied  to 
me  at  the  Gallowgate  Depot,  where  I  was 
then  employed  as  an  assistant  by  the  Glas- 
gow Board  of  Health,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  what  I  considered  to  be  an  acute 
infianunation  of  liver,  for  which  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  abstract  blood.  On  exposing 
the  right  arm  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  operation,  I  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tumor  situated  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  on  its  inner  or  ulnar  edge,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial 
artery  where  it  gives  off  the  radial.  Upon 
examining  more  minutely  concerning  it,  he 
communicated  to  me  the  following  account. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  tipsy,  he 
applied  to  a  surgeon  in  Greenock  (who  also 
was  a  little  intoxicated)  to  have  blood  drawn. 
Accordingly,  the  operation  was  performed 
in  the  median  basilic  vein  over  the  site  of 
artery  which  appears  to  have  been  transfixed 
during  the  operation  :  he  says  the  wound  of 
the  vein  healed  as  usual,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
cover any  thing  remarkable  for  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks,  at  which  time  a  tumor  was  ob- 
served over  the  part  where  the  wound  was 
made  :  this  tumor  has  latterly  increased  to 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  at  which  it 
has  remained  stationary  this  year  past.  lie 
suffers  no  inconvenience  therefrom  ;  can  pur- 
sue his  usual  avocations  with  as  little  incon- 
venience as  before  the  accident  happened. 

After  examining  it  pretty  carefully  I  un- 
hesitatingly considered  it  to  be  an  aneu- 
rismal varix,  and  of  course,  instead  of  bleed- 
ing in  that  vein  which  lay  over  the  tumor, 
as  I  had  intended,  I  opened  the  cephalic, 
when  the  blood  flowed  with  amazing  violence 
and  rapidity,  far  exceeding  that  which  I  ever 
before  witnessed  in  any  other  operation,  and 
besides  it  possessed  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  arterial  blood  ;  so  much  so,  that  one 
of  my  fellow  students,  who  was  standing  by. 


immediately  exclaimed,  "  you  Lave  trans- 
fixed an  artery  ;"  but  upon  my  making  pres- 
sure below  the  wound,  it  was  immediately 
restrained. 

Spontaneous  varicose  aneurism  was  reck- 
oned so  rare  at  the  time  Mr.  Hodson  wrote, 
that  he  had  neither  met  with,  nor  read,  of 
an  unequivocal  example  of  it.  Several  cases 
have  since  been  published ;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease is  rare,  I  may  be  excused  for  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  recorded  cases. 

Widow  Cameron,  a;t.  GG,  Cotter's  wife, 
Inverary.  Sept.  6,  1833,  she  was  sent  to 
me  for  consultation,  and  at  that  time  pre- 
sented the  following  appearances.  On  under 
part  of  neek,  towards  right  side,  is  a  pulsat- 
ing tumor  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  form,  its  basis  about 
six  inches,  extending  from  outer  side  of  left 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  beyond 
middle  of  right  clavicle,  and  its  apex  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  right  ear.  The  body  of 
the  tumor  is  tolerably  firm,  somewhat  lobu- 
lated  on  its  surface,  and  pulsates  most  dis- 
tinctly throughout.  Towards  its  apex,  near 
right  ear,'  a  portion  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
projects  from  the  body  of  the  swelling.  It 
is  soft,  moveable,  easily  emptied,  and  has  a 
strong  vibratory  motion.  To  the  outside  of 
this  projection,  and  towards  outer  margin  of 
right  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  integu- 
ments have  a  very  distinct  vibratory  motion, 
as  if  a  small  bird,  or  insect,  were  fluttering 
strongly  under  them.  The  stethoscope  dis- 
covers strong  pulsation  and  bellows  murmur 
throughout  the  whole  tumor ;  but  over  the 
projection  and  portion  of  integument  just 
alluded  to,  the  sound  is  very  loud,  whiz- 
zing, and  struck  me  as  very  like  that  of  a 
large  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  driven 
on  a  wooden  floor  over-head.  When  the 
finger  and  thumb,  or  two  fingers,  are  placed 
on  the  outer  edge  of  this  tumor,  and  gentle 
pressure  employed,  the  whizzing  noise 
ceases,  the  larger  tumor  distends  and  be- 
comes firmer,  and  the  sensation  and  sound 
are  limited  to  those  of  simple  but  strong 
pulsation.  When  the  pressure  is  removed, 
the  noise  instantly  returns,  the  tumor 
slackens,  and  the  strong  pulsation  dimi- 
nishes.  The  carotid  artery  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  outside  (towards  the  right 
side)  of  the  tumor,  at  least  half-way  down 
the  neek.  Running  along  the  same  aspect 
of  the  tumor,  I  thought  1  discovered  a  very 
large  vein  (probably  the  internal  jugular) 
enormously  distended  towards  the  angle  of 
the  jaw ;  pressure  on  it  above  the  clavicle 
lessened  the  thrill  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor.  The  veins  over  the  tumor  are  en- 
larged. The  above,  she  says,  is  of  thirty 
years'  duration,  having  begun  at  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  neck,  and  gradually  but  slowly 
increased  upwards.  The  soft  portion  near 
the  angle    of  the  jaw  appeared    about  six 
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months  ago,  after  vomiting  and  coughing, 
and  is  said  to  be  rapidly  enlarging.  General 
health  good  ;  has  had  fourteen  children.  I 
have  heard  of  this  woman  within  these  few 
weeks  ;  she  is  still  aUve,  and  the  tumor  is 
said  to  be  very  much  as  it  was  nine  years 
ago. 

This  case,  although  obscure,  appears  to 
me  to  be  best  exj)lained  on  the  sujjposition 
of  its  being  varicose  aneurism  betv/een  the 
common  carotid  and  jugular  vein.  No  treat- 
ment w^as  deemed  advisable,  and  the  result 
has  proved  that  the  advice  was  sound. 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  aneurism 
ought  very  generally  to  be  limited  to  pallia- 
tion, for  two  very  good  reasons — 1st,  be- 
cause in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  merely  an  inconvenience,  and  no 
operation  is  required  ;  and  2d,  because  liga- 
ture of  the  artery  is  very  generally  followed 
by  gangrene  of  the  limb.  When  an  opera- 
tion is  decided  on,  the  Hunterian  is  not 
applicable.  We  must  ascertain  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  artery  and  vein, 
and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  open- 
ing in  it.  Breschet  seems  to  think  that  this 
method  of  operating  would  not  be  followed 
so  readily  by  gangrene  of  the  hmb  as  the 
Hunterian  operation  ;  but,  so  lar  as  I  know, 
this  opinion  is  not  based  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  facts.  The  safe  rule  is,  not  to  ope- 
rate unless  compelled. 

CASE  OF  LARYNGITIS- 
TRACHEOTOMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  BEfj  to  send  you  the  following  case  of 
laryngitis  (?),  and  shall  feel  obliged  by 
its  insertion  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  E.  Stanger. 
Nottingham,  Oct.  10,  1842. 

H.  IJradley,  a!tat.  9,  a  delicate-look- 
ing girl  of  strumous  diathesis,  has  for 
some  tune  past  been  subject  to  hoarse- 
ness of  voice  and  occasional  dyspna;a, 
which  are  always  aggravated  when  she 
lakes  cold.  I  could  not  ascertain  from 
her  mother  that  this  came  on  suddenly, 
or  at  any  particular  period ;  1/lit  she 
says  she  has  often  noticed  that,  when 
she  catclics  cold,  her  voice  and  breath- 
ing arc  affected. 

She  came  under  my  care  first  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1^542;  she  was  then 
an  inmate  of  the  Union  Workhouse  of 
tliis  town,  of  which  I  was  surgeon. 
She  was  breathing  with  great  difticulty, 


every  inspiration  requiring  great  efibrt 
to  perform  it,  and  producing  a  loud 
croupy  sound.  She  could  not  lie  down 
in  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  be  propped 
up  by  pillows.  There  was,  however, 
but  little  febrile  disturbance  ;  the  pulse 
was  not  quicker  than  natural ;  the 
tongue  w;.s  clean,  and  the  skin  only 
moderately  warm.  The  matron  of  the 
house  having  seen  many  cases  of 
croup,  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  ; 
and  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  had 
very  judiciously  ordered  her  to  be  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  had  applied  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  throat  before 
1  arrived.  On  carefully  examining  the 
symptoms,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  case  was  not  one  of  pure 
croup.  I  formed  this  opinion  partly 
from  the  absence  of  any  constitutional 
symptoms  commensurate  with  the  ur- 
gency of  the  dyspnoea,  but  chiefly  from 
the  character  of  the  sound  produced  by 
respiration.  The  obstruction  seemed 
to  be  so  immediately  at  the  orifice  of 
the  trachea,  giving  me  the  idea  that 
the  opening  was  much  narrower  than 
it  ought  to  be.  I  did  not  carry  on  the 
bleeding  to  any  great  extent,  but  satis- 
fied myself  with  a  little  saline  medi- 
cine, attention  to  the  bowels,  and  keep- 
ing the  patient  warm;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  symptoms 
gave  way  in  a  few  hours,  without  any 
cough  or  expectoration.  She  remained 
in  the  hospital  a  few  days,  that  1  might 
observe  her  breathing.  It  never  became 
quite  natural, but  wasattended  through- 
out with  a  degree  of  harshness  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  attract  the  notice  of 
any  one  who  might  be  in  the  room.  I 
saw  her  occasionally  after  she  left  the 
hospital,  as  she  still  remained  in  the 
workhouse,  but  she  did  not  require  any 
further  medical  treatment  until  the  1st 
of  April,  when  she  had  another  attack, 
but  milder  than  the  one  just  described. 
This  attack  speedily  yielded  to  purga- 
tive and  febrifuge  medicines,  and  con- 
finement to  bed  for  a  few  days. 

On  Wednesday,  June  the  1st,  in 
passing  througli  the  house,  I  heard  this 
girl  talking,  and  observed  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  standing  by,  that  she 
seemed  to  breathe  and  talk  worse  than 
usual.  She  replied  that  she  thought 
she  must  have  caught  cold.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  her,  but  not  being  at 
iiome,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jolland,  kindly 
attended  for  me. 
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He  found  her  breathing  with  great 
(lifTiculty  :  each  inspiration  being  at- 
tendeil  with  a  loud,  liarsh,  croupy 
sound.  Mr.  J.  immediately  bled  her 
from  the  arm,  and  ordered  a  number  of 
leeches  to  be  applied  around  the  throat, 
an  emetic  to  be  administered,  and  calo- 
mel to  be  given  every  two  hours.  Mr. 
J.  saw  her  again  in  the  morning  of 
June  2d;  and  as  there  was  no  amend- 
ment, and  the  blood  drawn  presented  a 
slightly  bully  appearance,  he  took  away 
about  six  oimces  more  blood  from  the 
arm,  and  directed  the  calomel  to  be 
continued.  I  saw  the  child  about  1 1 
A.M.  She  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
breathing  hurriedly,  and  with  great 
exertion,  even  inspiration  emitting  a 
dry,  harsh,  grating  sound  :  there  was 
scarcely  any  cough,  and  no  expectora- 
tion. Ilcr  countenance  was  pale,  and 
expressive  of  great  anxiety  ;  pulse  ra- 
pid and  feeble ;  tongue  moderately 
clean. 

These  symptoms  continued  without 
any  abatement  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night,  which 
was  passed  without  any  sleep ;  for  if 
the  child  attempted  to  doze  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  would  awake  in  the  great- 
est anxiety,  leaning  forwards,  struggling 
and  gasping  for  breath.  Still  there 
was  no  cough  ;  and  on  listening  to  the 
chest,  which  sounded  well  on  percus- 
sion, I  could  discover  no  bronchitic  or 
other  rales,  though  these,  had  they 
existed,  might  probably  have  been 
masked  by  the  loud  and  stertorous 
breathing. 

Friday  morning. — Symptoms  not  at 
all  relieved ;  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
occurring  everj'  hour  with  extreme 
violence,  during  which  an  experienced 
nurse  expressed  her  conviction  that  the 
child  must  very  soon  die.  The  face 
was  of  a  livid  paleness,  and  expressive 
of  the  greatest  agony  ;  the  skin  was 
bathed  in  perspiration  ;  pulse  re- 
markably quick  and  feeble.  The  mer- 
cury had  not  affected  the  mouth. 

9>  Ammonife  Carbonatis,  gr.  iij.  ;  Tinct. 
Hyoscym.  TTXx.  ;  Mist.  Camph.  5iv. 
tertia  quaque  bora  sumend. 

Evening. — All  the  symptoms  seem 
aggravated  ;  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
coming  on  every  10  or  15  minutes, 
causing  her  to  jump  out  of  bed  in  her 
eagerness  to  fill  the  chest  with  air. 
Feeling  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
she  could  not  live  through  the  night 


unless  such  a  change  took  place  in  her 
symptoms  as  I  was  not  warranted  to 
expect,  and  believing  that  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  was  the  only  resource 
left,  I  requested  the  opinion  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  an  experi- 
enced and  highly-talented  surgeon  of 
this  town.  He  at  once  concurred  with 
me  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  operation,  as  the  lungs  appeared  to 
be  sound,  and  the  obstruction,  so  far  as 
we  could  judge,  seemed  to  be  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 

The  child  was  placed  on  a  table  in  a 
semi-recumbent  posture,  with  the  head 
resting  on  an  attendant.  An  incision 
was  made,  about  2^  inches  in  length, 
just  below  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
thyroid  gland  ;  the  muscles  were  then 
separated,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
exposed.  The  trachea  being  fixed  by 
the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  a  hook 
was  passed  under  one  of  its  rings, 
by  which  means  the  tube  was  brought 
well  into  view ;  a  narrow  bistoury 
was  next  introduced,  and  carried  round 
the  hook,  so  as  to  take  out  a  small 
circular  piece  of  the  trachea.  A 
silver  trachea  tube  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  confined  by  ligatures.  Some 
difficulty  was  exi)erienced  in  taking  out 
a  piece  of  the  windpipe,  from  the  slip- 
ping of  the  hook,  especially  as  the 
trachea  was  very  deeply  situated,  and 
the  child  was  struggling  violently  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

If  I  should  have  to  perform  the 
operation  again,  I  should  prefer  a  pair 
of  hooked  forceps,  as  by  their  means 
the  trachea  might  be  more  securely 
held.  There  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  bleeding  during  the  operation. 
The  breathing  was  immediately  re- 
lieved, and  the  child  began  to  doze  ; 
the  pulse,  which  was  15(j  before  the 
operation,  fell  to  140,  and  the  coun- 
tenance expressed  less  anxiety. 

Saturday  morning. — Has  slept  seve- 
ral times  during  the  night,  for  naif  an 
hour  uninterruptedly,  but  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  coughing  up  a  quantity 
of  bloody  mucus.  A  hissing  noise  is 
produced  by  every  inspiration.  Tongue 
brown,  and  rather  dry  ;  pulse  150, 
feeble  ;  skin  hot  and  dry. 

To  bave  beef-tea,  with  arrow-root.  Sp. 
Ammon.  Co.  in  effervescing  draught, 
with  U[j.  Tr.  Opii.  3  horis. 

Bowels  have  been  freely  opened. 

Evening.  —  Countenance  anxious  ; 
starts  frequently  in   sleep;   breathing 
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attended  with  loud  hissing  noise;  other 
symptoms  as  l)cfore. 
'  Sunday  morning. — Appearance  some- 
what improved ;  has  slept  better  during 
the  night;  skin  cooler;  tongue  still 
brown  and  dry  ;  pulse  150. 

May  have  a  tea-spoonful  of  ])ort  wine 
occasionally  in  a  little  sago.  Con- 
tinuentur  niedicamenta. 

On  carefully  examining  the  wound  a 
small  flap  of  trachea  was  perceived,  and 
on  every  inspiration  it  was  drawn  into 
the  trachea,  and  obstructed  respiration. 
Mr.  Thomson  therefore  laid  hold  of  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  removed  it ; 
after  which  the  breathing  became  much 
more  natural  and  easy.  The  tube  was 
not  returned, 

Monday. — Has  slept  well,  and  taken 
a  good  supply  of  nutriment.  The  Avound 
looks  well  and  is  suppurating  freely; 
skin  cool  and  perspirable;  pulse  140; 
bowels  open  ;  tongue  cleaning. 

Tuesday. — Slept  several  hours  suc- 
cessively during  the  night.  Counte- 
nance lively;  breathing  free  and  easily; 
pulse  130;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open. 

Thursday. —  Slept  well,  but  seems 
rather  feverish  this  morning ;  pulse  140 ; 
breathes  freely  through  the  wound, 
which  discharges  copiously.  Takes 
food  willingly. 

Friday. — Slight  cough  and  mucous 
expectoration ;  in  other  respects  going 
on  favourably. 

On  closing*  the  wound  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  the  patient  manifests  very 
little  uneasiness,  and  breathes  through 
the  mouth  with  very  little  difliculty. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  the  reader's 
time  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  pro- 

fress  of  this  case  towards  convalescence, 
t  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
every  symptom  was  favourable,  and  in 
three  weeks  the  wound  was  quite  healed 
up,  and  the  little  patient  in  as  favoura- 
ble a  state  as  she  had  been  before  the 
last  attack. 

I  had  her  ke]it  in  the  hospital  for 
several  weeks  afler  she  was  cured,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  and  directed  her  dress  to  be 
made  so  as  to  cover  the  neck,  and 
preserve  it  from  exposure  to  cold ;  and 
as  there  was  some  hoarseness  still  re- 
maining, I  had  a  blister  ai)plied  to  her 
neck  and  kept  open.  At  the  same  time 
she  took  small  alterative  doses  of  mer- 
cury, with  a  small  fjuantity  of  Vin. 
Ferri  to  promote  absorption  and  in- 
vigorate the  general  system.     She  wa.i 


discharged  from  the  hospital  on  the 
2fith  of  August,  and  up  to  the  time  at 
which  1  write  has  had  no  relapse. 

11  EM  AUKS. — This  case  presents  several 
points  of  interest  to  the  pathologist  and 
to  the  practical  physician.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  the  obstruction  was 
seated  high  up  in  the  larynx,  and  con- 
sisted of  chronic  thickening  of  its 
lining  membrane,  narrowing  the  tube. 
A  very  slight  additional  inflammation 
sufficed  to  increase  the  mischief,  and 
nearly  occlude  the  passage  ;  hence  the 
immediate  relief  which  resulted  from 
the  operation,  which  not  only  caused 
the  instantaneous  alleviation,  but  al- 
lowed the  inflamed  part  to  rest  and 
regain  its  natural  condition.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  suppurating  wound 
would  also  doubtless  materially  contri- 
bute to  produce  this  desirable  end. 

I  witnessed  a  somewhat  similar  case 
many  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  my 
esteemed  friend  and  late  master,  Mr. 
Ewen,  of  Long  Suiter,  during  my 
apprenticeship  to  him.  The  patient 
had  long  been  troubled  with  dyspnoea, 
arising  fiom  some  thickening  about  the 
rima  gloltidis.  This  at  length  became 
so  mucli  increased  as  to  endanger  the 
woman's  life.  She  was  almost  in 
articido  mortis  when  Mr.  E.  performed 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  an  opening  in  the  trachea 
elFected,  than  the  patient,  who  but  a 
moment  previously  had  been  gasping 
for  breath,  said  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
in  heaven.  This  patient  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  is,  I  believe,  now  living 
and  in  good  health. 


MR.   LEE  ON  DUTCH  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 

T(i  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BKO  to  forward  a  few  brief  notes  on 
some  of  the  medical  institutions  of  Hol- 
land(made  during  a  few  days' tour  in  that 
country),  which  may  possibly  interest 
some  of  your  readers. — 1  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EuwiN  Lee. 

170,  North  Street,  Hiigliton, 
(Xt.  10,  1842. 

There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  city — 
the  two  large  metropoles,  London  and 
Paris,  excepted  —  which  possesses  so 
many  charitable  institutions  as  Amster- 
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clam.  The  chief  hospital  (Binnen  Gas- 
thiiis)  is  an  old  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  canal,  and  containingupwards  of  (iOO 
beds,  in  long  wards  of  from  7'J  to  lUU. 
Those  on  the  ground  floor  have  a  tole- 
rablj'  conifortalde  appearance;  but  the 
wards  upstairs  are  mere  garrets  without 
ceiling  :  the  bare  rafters  which  support 
the  roof  present  ing  a  desolate  and  ciiecr- 
less  aspect.  These,  however,  are  con- 
sidered preferable,  on  account  of  their 
being  better  ventilated.  At  Amsterdam 
isaschool  of  medicine;  there  are  besides 
medical  and  surgical  wards  of  about  40 
beds  each.  The  hospital  receives  acute 
and  chronic  cases,  which  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  professor  of  me- 
dicine, a  professor  of  surgery  (Tilenus), 
and  assistants.  During  the  visit  an 
infinnier  attends  with  a  large  book, 
wherein  are  ranged, in  printed  columns, 
the  formuUc  of  the  hospital — as  pilulae 
opiata',misturademulcens,  &c.:  the  pro- 
fessor marking  the  number  of  the  pa- 
tient's bed  opposite  to  any  one  of  these 
which  he  prescribes  :  extemporaneous 
prescriptions  being  comparatively  sel- 
dom written.  The  examination  of  pa- 
tients is  cursorily  performed,  and  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  appear  to  be 
but  little  cultivated.  After  the  visit 
clinical  lectures  are  delivered.  The 
most  common  complaints  are  the  va- 
rious forms  of  ague,  which  prevail  both 
in  the  town  and  country,  as  indeed 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  aspect  of 
many  districts ;  and  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from 
other  diseases,  indurations  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  are  found,  indicating  the 
general  prevalence  of  ague.  Sulphate 
of  quinine,  in  moderate  doses,  is  the 
remedy  usually  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment. Continued  fevers  are  likewise 
at  times  extremely  prevalent ;  and  in 
certain  localities  endemic,  and  speedily 
fatal.  Diarrhoea  is  a  very  common 
complication  from  the  beginning ;  but 
ulcerations  of  the  small  intestines  is 
less  generally  met  with  in  post-mortem 
examinations  than  "is  the  case  in  Paris. 
Depletions  by  bleeding  and  purgatives 
is  rarely  employed ;  cooling  saline 
drinks  being  for  the  most  part  pre- 
scribed when  there  exists  special  indi- 
cations for  more  active  treatment. 
Rheumatism  is  likewise  very  common. 
In  the  acute  form,  active  depleting 
measures  are  not  usually  had  recourse 


to.  Diaphoretics  arc  a  good  deal  used. 
Colchicum  is  seldom  prescribed  in 
rhevmiatic  cases. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  viscera  are  not  of 
very  fretpient  occurrence,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  countries,  where  the  air  is 
more  dry  and  sharp,  and  the  transi- 
tions of  temperature  greater  and  more 
sudden.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the 
bowels  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  very 
common.  Occasional  local  bleeding, 
nitre,  ammonia,  squills,  and  other  ex- 
pectorants, and  the  application  of  blis- 
ters, are  the  remedies  mostly  employed. 
Nervous  disorders,  which  were  formerly 
very  common  among  the  higher  orders 
(which  circumstance  was  ascribed  to 
the  too  frequeut  use  of  tea),  at  the  pre- 
sent time  less  frequent. 

From  the  comparative  absence  of 
carriages  in  the  streets,  serious  acci- 
dents are  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  in  most  other  capitals.  Scrofu- 
lous diseases,  especially  those  which 
alTect  the  articulations,  are  extremely 
prevalent ;  and  a  ward  is  appropriated 
to  children  aflected  with  these  diseases. 
Iodine  is  not  given  in  these  cases,  but 
local  counter-irritation,  by  means  of 
issues,  is  most  frequently  employed; 
the  oleum  jecoris  aselli  (which  is  like- 
wise very  generally  employed  in  Ger- 
many in  many  chronic  complaints,  but> 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
England)  being  administered  inter- 
nally*. Stone,  which  in  former  times 
was  considered  to  be  very  frequent  at 
Amsterdam,  is  now  but  rarely  met  with. 
Professor  Tilenus  states  that  he  has  not 
had  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  within 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Fractures 
of  the  leg  are  treated  by  pasteboard 
splints  and  starched  bandages,  in  simple 
cases  :  under  other  circumstances  the 
limb  is  placed  in  a  junk.  In  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  the  extended  position  is 
preferred ;  a  splint  being  fixed  on 
cither  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
limb.  From  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
from  long  voyages,  scurvy  is  not  un- 
frcquently  met  with  in  the  hospitals. 


*  Mr.  Bennet  has  recently  published  a  work 
on  the  use  of  the  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
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MIDWIFERY  CASE, 

IX  WHICH  THE  PLACENTA  WAS  FOUND 

THICKLY  STUDDED  WITH  SMALL 

POINTS  OF  BONE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  deem  the  following  case  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  its  publication  will 

oblige, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Joseph  Bell. 

Barrhead,  Oct.  13,  1842. 

April  24th,  1841,  half-past  11  o'clock 
A.M.— Mrs.  S.,  act.  22  years,  a  stout  fe- 
male, a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland : 
second  pregnancy.    Has  been  in  labour 
since  8  o'clock  a.m.      Os  uteri  nearly 
dilated;  head  presenting,  with  occiput 
to  left  groin,  and  is  entering  cavity  of 
pelvis ;    the   waters   are   away  ;    pains 
strong;  patient  very  restless;   pulse  70. 
Her  pains  continued  good,  and  at  half 
an  hour  past  1  o'clock  p.m.  a'  large  fe- 
male child  was   born.      Five  minutes 
afterwards   a   pain    expelled   placenta 
into  vagina,   from   which    it   was   ex- 
tracted by  tlie  hand.     In  doing  this  my 
fingers  were  severely  pricked.     On  ex- 
amtning  the  placenta,  I  ascertained  the 
cause  of  this  to  be  a  number  of  small 
sharp  points  attached  to  the  placenta. 
On  more  minute  examination,  its  ute- 
rine surface  was  found  to  be  covered 
with     a     milky-coloured     membrane, 
which  was  thickly  studded  with  small 
points  of  bone,  as  sharp  as  pins,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  fine  sewmg- 
ncedlc.      On  examining  the  substance 
of  the  placenta,  it  was  found  completely 
filled  with  these  points,  but  they  were 
of  a  much  larger  size,  some  rather  more 
than  two  inches  long;  they  were  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  ramifying  not 
unlike  the  air-tubes  in  the  lungs.    The 
umbilical  veins  presented  nothing  un- 
natural ;  but  the  artery,  at  its  termina- 
tion, was  partially  ossified.      No  htc- 
morrhagc,  b>it  severe  after-pains.     She 
had  an  excellent  recovery,  and  had  en- 
joyed good  health  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  ALBUMEN 
IN  URINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  the 
following  observations  a  place  in  your 
valuable  journal. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

9,  St.  John's  Square, 
Oct.  15,  1842. 

I.   On  the  detection  of  albumen  in  urine. 

The  solubility  of  albumen  in  nitric 
acid,  as  a  source  of  fallacy  in  detecting 
albuminous  urine,  has,  I  think,  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  writers  on 
urine.  The  ordinary  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  heat  the  urine  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  to  add  a  few- 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  when,  if  the  preci- 
pitate be  redissolved,  albumen  is  con- 
sidered absent;  if  otherwise,  it  is  re- 
garded as  present.  When  the  urine 
contains  albumen  in  large  quantity, 
the  appearances  produced  by  its  co- 
agulation are  so  characteristic  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken:  it  is  only 
when  there  is  a  moderate  or  small 
quantity  present  that  any  error  can  be 
made,  the  strong  acid  being  generally 
used,  I  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  it. 

When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  * 
are  added  to  urinet  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen,  a  cloud  is  imme- 
diately "formed,  which,  by  agitation,  is 
entirely  redissolved:  so,  after  heat,  a 
drop  or  two  of  acid  added  and  the 
fluid  agitated,  the  albuminous  cloud 
disappears;  a  few  drops  more  added, 
throw  it  down  again  ;  and  a  fur- 
ther considerable  excess  redissolves 
it.  Therefore,  the  formation  of  a  cloud 
by  heat,  which  is  soluble  in  a  drop  or 
two  of  nitric  acid,  is  no  proof  that 
albumen  is  absent.  The  value  of  the 
nitric  acid  test  depends  entirely  upon 
the  proportion  added.  The  mere  adding 
a  few  droi)s  is  not  sufficient ;  moderate 
excess  ought  to  be  used.  The  quantity 
of  acid  recpiired  for  the  above-mentioned 
second  solution  is,  on  an  average,  at 

♦  Specific  (fravity,  I -5.  ,      .    ■ 

t  I  suppose  the  operator  to  be  using  about  six 
(Iraclmis  of  urine. 
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least  as  much  as  the  bulk  of  the  urine 
used;  so  that  by  always  using  consi- 
derably less  than  its  bulk,  this  chance 
of  error  may  be  avoided.  The  cloud  of 
phosphates  precipitated  by  heat  is  very 
readily  dissolved  in  a  small  (|iiantity  of 
acid  ;  and  by  adding  a  few  drops  more 
it  is  not  again  precipitated.  Tliis,  then, 
would  readily  distinguish  the  phos- 
phates from  albumen. 

2.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a 
crystalline  urinary  deposit,  differing 
essentially  from  any  hitherto  described. 
It  was  passed  by  a  patient  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  who  is  'A'l  years 
of  age,  and  has  a  large  hepatic  tumor, 
with  anasarca  and  ascites.  The  crys- 
tals have  only  been  found  once,  although 
the  urine  has  been  contmually  ex- 
amined for  a  considerable  period.  They 
are  four-sided  flattened  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits,  and  possessing  a 
curious  internal  structure.  They  were 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat ;  soluble  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  solutions  of 
potassa  and  ammonia;  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 
After  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporation,  no  pink  residue  was  left : 
the  solution  in  ammonia  gave  no  crys- 
tals of  cystine  by  evaporation,  nor  did 
the  crystals  contain  any  sulphur.  The 
urine  which  contained  this  deposit  was 
acid,  of  a  deep  brownish  amber  colour, 
containing  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
mucus;  sp.gr.  I'O'SJ :  contained  great 
excess  of  urea ;  no  bde.  The  urine 
passed  since  that  time  has  continued 
diminished  in  quantity  ;  of  the  same 
dark  colour,  contains  a  depositof  lithate 
of  ammonia,  with  great  excess  of  urea; 
so  that  on  standing  for  two  or  three 
hours,  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia is  formed,  which  causes  the  urine 
to  efTervesce  with  an  acid,  and  to  con- 
tain a  copious  precipitate  of  triple 
phosphate.  The  lithic  acid  obtained 
from  this  urine  by  nitric  acid  is  almost 
black  ;  and  on  the  addition  of  an  ecjual 
bulk  of  nitric  acid  the  urine  turns  of  a 
very  deep  colour. 

N.B.  Since  this  was  written,  the 
patient  has  died :  the  liver  was  found 
very  much  enlarged,  weighed  fifteen 
pounds,  and  contained  an  enormous 
quantity  of  melanotic  deposit. 
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ON 
DISEASES    OF   THE    BRAIN. 

Hy  E.  Coi'KMAN,  M.R.C.S. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

Lv  the  number  of  the  London  Mkdical 
Gazkttk  for  Dec.  'i.*),  1 840,  I  published 
a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain,  in  which  I  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
common  method  of  treating  apoplexy 
by  large  bleedings  was  injurious.  From 
subset[uent  study  and  observation,  I 
am  still  more  convinced  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  general  practice,  and  feel 
assured  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
restoring  apoplectic  patients  by  treating 
them  according  to  the  principles  advo- 
cated in  the  paper  alluded  to.  The 
first  case  there  published  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  upwards  of  70  years  of  age, 
who  had  suffered  and  recovered  from 
three  successive  fits  of  apoplexy,  the 
last  occurring  in  May  1840.  On  the 
3d  of  Februar}',  1841,  this  gentleman 
was  again  attacked  with  vertigo,  fol- 
lowed by  insensibility  of  at  least  half 
an  hour's  duration.  He  was  roused  a 
little  with  strong  hartshorn,  and  made 
to  swallow  an  ipecacuanha  draught 
as  formerly,  which  produced  vomiting 
and  a  gradual  return  of  sensibility. 
His  bowels  were  afterwards  kept  free 
with  senna  draughts,  and  he  recovered 
in  a  few  days.  On  the  24th  of  Dec. 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  again  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  although  the 
same  means  were  effectual  in  removing 
the  apoplectic  symptoms,  he  was  left 
weaker  for  a  month  or  two  than  he  was 
before  his  illness.  I  attended  him 
again  in  May  1842,  for  a  cold  and  sore- 
throat,  from  which  he  soon  recovered  ; 
and  by  the  help  of  mild  tonics  and 
aperients  he  became  as  well  as  usual. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1842,  I  was 
called  up  early  in  the  morning  to  see  this 
patient,  who  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
with  loss  of  sensation  in  the  cheek  and 
limbs  of  the  left  side.  He  was  sen- 
sible, although  somewhat  confused  and 
alarmed.  No  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
head ;  pulse  not  very  steady,  and  I 
discovered  a  hardness  in  the  artery 
indicative  of  ajjproaching  ossification  ; 
no  loss  of  motive  power  in  the  limbs. 
He  took  his  usual  emetic  draught,  but 
it   did  not   act;    afterwards,  aperient 
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medicine,  keeping  to  his  bed.  By  the 
use  of  these  means,  and  rubbing  the 
affected  parts  with  strong  liniment, 
sensation  was  restored  perfectly  in  the 
shoulder,  arm,  and  thigh ;  imperfectly 
in  other  parts.  Power  of  moving  the 
limbs  perfect,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
able  to  get  down  stairs.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  parts  in  which  the  sen- 
sation is  not  perfectly  restored  are  the 
left  cheek  and  the  left  hand.  He  com- 
plains of  this  hand  being  generally 
cold  and  stiff,  although  it  is  of  equal 
temperature,  and  as  perfect  in  its  move- 
ments as  the  other.  He  is  certainly 
more  feeble,  and  generally  feels  languid 
and  faint  after  breakfast,  but  he  takes 
a  dose  of  tonic  medicine  daily  at  11 
o'clock,  and  is  pretty  well  during  the 
rest  of  the  day.  A  few  days  since,  he 
complained  of  slight  vertigo  and  double 
vision  the  morning  after  a  journey  of 
22  miles,  but  rest  and  careful  diet  soon 
removed  the  symptoms. 

Is  not  the  case  of  this  gentleman  one 
of  unusual  occurrence,  and  full  of  in- 
struction ?  Five  attacks  of  apoplexy 
(some  of  no  little  severity),  then  one 
of  anaesthesia,  and  the  patient,  although 
feeble,  enjoying  as  much  health  as 
most  men  of  his  years  !  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  but  that  the  only  way  to 
prolong  his  life  is  to  support  his  ner- 
vous power  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  usual  treatment  by  bleeding 
would  render  his  attacks  fatal  ?  And 
yet  he  is  corpulent,  short-necked,  apo- 
plectic-looking, with  a  good  appetite, 
capacious  stomach,  and  generally  a 
good  i)ulsc. 

Case  II.— Mrs.  A.  act.  41,  of  ex- 
ceedingly  nervous  temperament,  and 
easily-excited  circulation,  stout,  and 
scarcely  ever  taking  exercise,  was  at- 
tacked in  the  morning  of  Friday,  Nov. 
20,  1840,  witli  pain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  back  of  the  head.  Di- 
rectly after  a  light  dinner,  eaten  without 
appetite,  she  saw  an  imnatural  bright- 
ness before  her  eyes,  soon  followed  by 
loss  of  vision  and  numbness  in  the 
right  side.  She  then  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  the  right  leg  and  arm  being 
cold  and  j)aralytic.  1  was  soon  on  the 
spot,  and  found  her  sensible  and  mak- 
ing attempts  to  speak.  The  limbs 
were  nnmb,  and  she  was  not  able  to 
close  flic  hand.  I'nlse  frequent,  but 
compressible.     I  ordered  her  feet  to  be 


put  into  warm  water,  and  the  following 
draught. 

Jo  Inf.  SenniE,  5j-  ;  Magn.  S.  5ij.  ;  Sp. 
Lav.  c.  Tr.  Jalap,  aa.  gtts.  xxv. 

At  10  P.M.,  she  liad  vomited  three 
times,  and  the  bowels  had  acted  once. 
She  had  regained  the  power  of  articu- 
lating, and  moving  the  limbs,  but  felt 
"  very  ill." 

Enipl.  Lyttse  Nuchse. 

21st,  9  A.M. — Has  had  no  sleep,  and 
complains  of  soreness  in  the  scalp. 
Limbs  not  paralytic ;  speech  more  per- 
fect ;  pulse  soft  and  rather  frequent ; 
tongue  furred. 

Ordered  some  purgative  pills. 

6  P.M. — Has  been  much  griped  by 
the  pills,  and  vomited  bilious  matter 
twice ;  bowels  acted  once  since  morn- 
ing ;  movements  of  the  limbs  all  per- 
fect ;  pulse  soft ;  perspired  freely  after 
vomiting. 

22d. — Pain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck,  with  great  tenderness 
of  scalp.  Pulse  72,  soft ;  tongue  clean ; 
no  fever  ;  no  paralysis. 

Fotus  papav.  t.  d.,  and  the  following 
draught :— Tr.  Colch.  gtts.  x.xv.  ;  Tr. 
Hyos.  gtts.  XV.  ;  Mist.  Camph.  5J.  U{- 

Bowels  open, 

2(jth. — Pain  in  left  ear  and  side  of 
head,  superficial  and  lancinating. 
Fainted  after  fomentation,  and  felt  very 
languid  all  the  evening,  but  more  free 
from  pain  :  griping  and  nausea. 
Omitt.  Colch. 

28th. — Better  in  all  respects. 
Opiate  liniment  to  the  scalp. 

This  patient  soon  recovered,  without 
a  return  of  paralytic  symptoms. 

During  the  present  year  (1841),  thia 
lady  has  experienced  a  similar  attack 
of  paralysis,  which  soon  passed  off 
under  a  similar  mode  of  treatment.  1 
had,  some  time  before  her  first  attack, 
attended  her  in  an  attack  of  haimop- 
tysis,  and  a  year  or  two  before  she 
had  experienced  a  severe  attack  (as  I 
am  told)  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels ; 
which  circumstance  would  probably 
have  been  considered  indicative  of  a 
too  active  circulation,  and  have  led  to 
bleeding  as  a  proper  means  of  treating 
the  paralytic  attack  :  but  I  have  reason 
to  be  glad  that  I  was  guided  by  present 
circumslances,  and  not  upon  any  theory 
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based  upon  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1842,  I  was 
sent  for,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  to 
visit  this  same  lady.  The  message  was 
urgent  ;  and  I  found  her  labouring 
under  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She  was 
lying  on  her  back,  in  bed,  with  the 
headstrctclicd  out  backwards,  the  skin 
hot,  breathing  stertorous,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  pulse  full  and  resisting. 
When  I  touched  the  soles  of  the  feet 
she  was  sensible  of  it,  but  I  could  not 
rouse  her  to  speak.  I'upils  dilated,  and 
insensible  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  her  servants  have 
observed  her  to  dra^  the  right  leg  upon 
the  ground  in  walking.  Sue  went  up 
to  bed  tired  and  unwell,  but  had  been 
much  as  usual  during  the  day.  Had 
been  subjected  to  some  mental  excite- 
ment in  the  evening.  After  being  up 
stairs  a  short  time,  she  rang  the  bell 
for  the  servant,  who  found  her  sitting 
^  in  a  chair  unable  to  give  her  any  direc- 
tions.  Soon  after,  she  vomited  a  little, 
was  assisted  into  bed,  and  able  to  tell 
her  servant  she  had  a  great  deal  of 
pain  in  her  head,  and  wished  to  lie 
down.  Soon  after  lying  down  she  had 
convulsive  movements  in  her  arms  and 
the  muscles  of  tlie  face.  I  was  imme- 
diately sumrhoned,  and  found  her  in 
the  state  I  have  described.  From  the 
state  of  her  pulse  and  skin,  her  age 
(43),  and  a  feeling  that  almost  any 
other  surgeon  would  think  it  right  to 
bleed,  I  opened  a  vein,  and  drew  about 
eight  ounces  of  blood.  The  pulse  rose, 
was  quite  free,  and  became  more  rai)id 
without  losing  its  power  ;  but  the  skin 
cooled,  and  I  determined  not  to  allow 
more  to  flow.  The  grating  of  the  teeth 
ceased,  and  I  endeavoured  to  make  her 
swallow  some  aperient  medicine,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  her  mouth  it  excited 
vomiting,  and  she  ejected  some  undi- 
gested food  from  tlie  stomach.  She 
now  breathed  without  stertor  ;  pulse  of 
fair  strength,  and  about  80.  The 
vomiting  was  followed  by  general  per- 
spiration :  she  attempted  to  raise  her- 
self in  bed,  opened  her  eyes,  but  could 
not  speak.  Mustard  poultices  to  the 
feet  were  then  applied,  and  I  waited 
a  while  to  watch  the  effects  of  the 
treatment. 

At  1  A.M.,  she  was  more  roused, 
answered  several  questions,  and  ex- 
pressed by  signs  a  desire  to  pass  urine, 
which   she  did  in  fair   quantity.      A 


second  attempt  to  give  her  medicine 
again  produced  vomiting,  and  was  not 
persevered  in,  as  she  seemed  tired,  and 
the  skin  was  becoming  cool. 

25tli,  9  A.M.— Asleep,  but  breathing 
slowly,  without  stertor ;  pulse  much 
weaker,  72;  had  been  more  sensible 
early  in  the  morning,  and  had  swal- 
lowed a  pill,  which  acted  on  the  bowels 
lialf  an  hour  before  I  visited  her ;  coun- 
tenance pallid ;  was  unwilling  to  be 
roused,  and  very  languid  ;  skin  warm  ; 
frothy  mucus  in  the  mouth. 

Empl.  Lyttte.  Nuchse.  Catapl.  Sinap. 
cruribus.  Gave  a  little  barley  water, 
which  the  stomach  soon  rejected. 

I  o'clock. — ]Much  the  same  ;  fresh 
sinapisms  to  the  feet,  the  others  not 
having  had  any  effect.  Met  a  phy- 
sician in  consultation,  who  advised  tlie 
head  to  be  shaved,  and  five  grains  of 
calomel  to  be  given  directly. 

7  P.M. — Still  drowsy,  but  sensible 
when  roused  ;  swallowed  a  draught  of 
Inf.  Sennte  and  Potass.  Tart.  Bowels 
not  open  ;  breathing  natural ;  pulse 
80  ;  scalp  hot.  Blisters  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs. 

2Gth,  9  A.M. — Removed  and  dressed 
the  blistere.  Scalp  hot,  and  skin 
warmer  than  yesterday;  pulse  80,  of 
fair  strength.  Appears  conscious  of 
what  is  bein^  done  for  her,  but  cannot 
articulate  ;  nas  pain  in  the  head  ; 
breathing  natural ;  tongue  loaded  ;  no 
relief  from  bowels  ;  was  raised  up  in 
bed,  and  drank  some  tea;  seemed  tired 
with  the  exertion.  Catamenia  ajjpeared 
yesterday  morning. 

I I  P.M. — Breathing  more  difficult ; 
but  during  my  visit  the  bowels  were 
reHeved,  and  the  breathing  again  be- 
came free. 

27th,  9  A.M.— Skin  warm  ;  pulse  88; 
scalp  hot ;  slight  stertor.  Swallowed 
another  purgative  draught  and  some 
barley-water,  but  with  difficulty. 

2  P.M. — Bowels  relieved  again  ;  no 
stertor  ;  pulse  80,  more  feeble. 

9  P.M.— Blister  to  left  side  of  the 
head,  where  she  gave  signs  of  pain. 
Took  three  grains  of  calomel. 

28th.— Passed  a  restless  night,  and 
at  5  o'clock  A.M.  had  a  violent  con- 
vulsion :  much  annoyed  by  the  blister, 
which  I  removed.  "Between  this  and 
noon,  she  had  elfvm  atttitks  of  con- 
vulsion ;  the  breathing  became  diffi- 
cult ;  the  countenance  purple;  and  the 
pulse  144.  It  seemed  as  if  some  fresh 
mischief  to  the  brain  had  accrued,  and 
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that,  the  case  had  become  liopelcss. 
In  the  evening,  I  found  she  had  been 
free  from  convulsion  for  some  hours, 
and  had  been  almost  incessantly  mov- 
ing from  side  to  side  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  an  automaton.  A  little  wine 
and  water  had  been  given.  The  breath- 
ing was  easier,  and  the  pulse  dropped 
to  100. 

29th. — Passed  a  quieter  night,  and  is 
more  sensible  to-day  than  she  has  been 
yet.  No  relief  from  bowels ;  no  power 
of  speech  ;  rather  more  of  swallowing  ; 
has  taken  a  little  wine  and  water  and 
mutton-broth;  skin  cool;  pulse  70; 
tongue  furred ;  knows  persons  in  the 
room ;  lies  in  a  calm  quiet  state,  with 
no  expression  of  suflering. 

10  I'.M. — At  3  o'clock  this  afternoon 
the  muscles  of  the  face  became  con- 
vulsed, and  remained  so  six  hours  with- 
out interruption,  but  the  limbs  were 
quiet ;  the  heat  of  skin  increased  con- 
siderably, and  the  pulse  rose  to  100; 
no  relief  from  bowels  ;  breathing  im- 
peded. Cold  water  to  the  head,  and  a 
purgative  injection  (which  soon  re- 
turned), cooled  the  surface  ;  the  pulse 
is  now  84,  and  the  convulsions  have 
ceased. 

30th. — No  return  of  convulsions  ; 
more  conscious  to-day  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  since  her  illness ;  swallows 
better ;  skin  too  warm,  and  face  flushed  ; 
pulse  80  ;  no  relief  from  bowels.  Two 
injections  have  been  given  to-day  with- 
out effect. 

9  P.M. — Bowels  freely  relieved  ;  was 
much  cooler  in  the  afternoon. 

July  1,  9  A.M. — The  physician  who 
attended  with  me  was  willing  to  con- 
fine the  treatment  to  a  repetition  of 
purgative  enemata.  Pulse  80  ;  more 
consciousness ;  no  paralytic  affection 
of  limbs;  articulation  and  power  of 
swallowing  improved. 

9  P.M. — Has  had  two  injections,  and 
bowels  relieved  twice.  She  is  now 
cool,  and  gradually  improving.  Pulse 
70,  soft;  no  pain  in  the  head. 

2d,  9  A.M.  — Slept  several  hours; 
breathing  q\iite  easy  and  natural ;  takes 
mutton-brotii ;  pulse  80;  consciousness 
and  articulation  more  perfect ;  bowels 
relieved  twice,  tlie  last  motion  of  a 
healthy  colour  and  consistence;  all  that 
had  passed  previously  were  dark  and 
offensive :  skin  cool. 

3d. — Slept  nearly  ten  hours.  Speaks 
better  ;  swallows  well.  Purgative  in- 
jections repeated  daily. 


Gth. — Improving.  Head shavedagain. 

7th. — Bowels  acted  well  this  morning 
of  their  own  accord. 

8th.— Sat  up  in  a  chair  for  an  hour. 
Took  a  pint  and  a  half  of  meat-broth, 
with  bread,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 

13th. — Injections  continued;  bowels 
acting  well ;  pulse  80  ;  skin  cool ;  be- 
gins to  take  solid  animal  food  ;  is  quite 
sensible,  and  articulates  pretty  well. 

14th.  — Is  quite  cheerful  to-day.  Ap. 
plied  caustic  for  an  issue  on  the  arm. 

24th. — Got  down  stairs  to-day,  and 
remained  there  some  hours.  No  para- 
Ivsis ;  issue  discharging  ;  all  going  on 
well. 

September  20tli.  —  Is  drawn  about 
her  garden  d;ii!y,  weather  permitting, 
in  a  chair  upon  wheels.  Bowels  acting; 
issue  discharging;  and  in  every  respect 
as  well  as  before  lier  illness.  Catamenia 
api)earing  regularly. 

In  this  case  the  first  symptoms  of 
amendment  appeared  to  arise  from  the 
vomiting  of  undigested  food;  but  as  a  ^ 
few  ounces  of  blood  had  been  drawn  ' 
just  before,  it  is  not  certain  to  which 
the  improvement  was  attributable. 
During  the  progress  of  the  case  I 
found,  that  although  the  heat  of  skin 
and  flushing  of  countenance  were  occa- 
sionally very  great,  the  tempei'ature 
could  be  reduced,  and  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse  diminished,  by 
very  simple  means;  and  that  at  other 
times  there  was  a  deficiency  rather  than 
an  excess  of  action  in  the  system.  Cold 
applied  to  the  scalp,  and  purgative 
enemata,  always  answered  the  purpose  ; 
indeed,  the  good  effects  of  the  injections 
(composed  of  senna,  salts,  castor  oil, 
and  barley  gruel)  were  strongly  marked, 
and  they  constituted  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  treatment :  and  I 
feel  obliged  to  the  jjhysician  who  at- 
tended with  me  for  his  forbearance  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  at  a  time 
when  his  inclination  seemed  to  lean 
towards  more  depletory  measures  than 
those  which  were  adoj)ted.  If  the  pa- 
tient had  been  reduced  by  bloodletting, 
and  had  not  rallied,  her  difficulty  of 
swallowing  would  have  prevented  food 
being  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
support  her  strength  :  what  could  then 
have  been  done  to  save  her  life  ? 
[To  be  continueil.] 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  October  21,  1842. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  niilii,  diffiiitatein 
Artix  McdictC  tucri ;  potestas  iiiodo  veniciidi  in 
publicum  sit,  ilicendi  pcriculutii  iion  recuso." 

Cicero. 
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We  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  needed 
on  our  part  for  again  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject 
which  has  already  been  brought  be- 
fore their  notice  in  this  journal.  The 
importance  of  such  a  matter  is  so  great 
as  to  render  it  imperative  on  all  who 
are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
members  of  the  profession,  still  more 
on  those  who  are  more  immediately 
concerned  in  superintending  and  di- 
recting their  progress,  to  give  it  a  fair 
and  careful  consideration :  and  this 
forms  to  us  a  fully  sufficient  excuse  for 
our  recurrence  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  a 
question  to  be  dismissed  cursorily,  as  the 
mere  speculation  of  a  moment  which  is 
likely  soon  to  die  away,  and  be  no  more 
heard  of.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  a  growing  probability  that  it  will 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  will  produce 
great  changes  in  the  whole  system  of 
medical  education. 

A  favourable  impression  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  a  Collegiate  system  to 
medical  education  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  we  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  medical  colleges  in  London  will, 
ere  long,  cease  to  be  merely  things 
talked  of — mere  airy  edifices,  seen 
only  with  the  miaginative  eye  of  their 
constructors,  but  will  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  tangible  foundation  of  substan- 
tial masonry.  Rumours  have  for  some 
time  reached  us  that  projects  of  the 
kind  are  entertained  by  the  leaders  of 
the  larger  metropolitan  schools,  and  we 
find  that  the   chance   of  their  being 


realized  is,  in  one  or  two  instances,  far 
from  improbable. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  watching 
with  some  degree  of  pride  the  growing 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  benefit  that 
may  arise  from  the  application  of  this 
system  to  schools  of  medicine,  and  for 
reminding  our  readers  of  the  share 
which  the  pages  of  this  journal  have 
had  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
sentiment.  In  tliem  the  idea  was  first 
proposed  and  advocated,  and  should  we 
be  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the 
realization  of  the  scheme,  we  shall  have 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  reflecting 
on  the  influence  which  the  Medical 
Gazette  may  have  had  in  bringing 
about  an  object  apparently  so  desirable. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  to 
future  generations  of  medical  students, 
and  consequently  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  profession,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  one  who  is  sensible  of  the 
extreme  value  of  the  time  which  is 
occupied  by  attendance  at  the  schools 
in  London,  after  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship is  concluded.  The  few  years 
thus  spent  may  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  the  life  of  each  medical  man.  The 
foundation  is  then  laid  upon  which  the 
future  character  is  to  be  built ;  and  the 
opportunities  then  enjoyed  of  acquiring 
information  in  the  elementary  parts  of 
the  profession,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  higher  branches  remain 
veiled  in  comparative  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity, can,  in  most  instances,  never 
again  be  obtained.  The  station  which 
each  one  is  to  take  in  after  life,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  profession,  but  as 
a  member  of  society,  is  often,  indeed  we 
may  say  generally,  then  determined. 
The  stamp  of  future  character  is  then 
given — habits  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  are  formed ;  and 
most  men  are  able  to  trace  the  origin 
and  cause  of  their  excellencies  and 
deficiencies   back   to   the    impressions 
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which  they  at  this  time  received,  and 
to  the  employment  of  the  time  which 
.  was  then  at  their  disposal.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  life  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual at  which  the  cast  of  future 
character  is  given j  and  as  Gibbon 
traced  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness  to  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty 
months  after  his  arrival  at  Lausanne, 
the  medical  man  is  perhaps  able  to 
attribute  the  formation  of  his  manners 
and  ideas  to  no  one  period  so  fre- 
quently as  to  the  time  spent  in  walking, 
as  it  is,  or  rather  was,  termed,  the  hos- 
pitals in  London. 

How  incalculably  valuable,  then,  is 
this  time ;  and  how  essential  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  direct  its 
proper  employment.  Of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  we  need  say  no  more  :  it 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  striking ;  and  we 
cannot  forget  the  duty  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  all,  not  hastily  to  reject,  but 
to  give  a  careful  consideration  to,  a 
proposition,  the  sole  object  of  which  is 
to  promote  the  better  superintendence, 
and  more  judicious  management,  of  this 
time. 

That  some  alteration  is  required  in 
the  course  of  medical  education  at  pre- 
sent adopted,  is,  and  long  has  been,  the 
universal  cry;  and  no  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  students  are  collected 
together  in  this  gieat  metropolis,  and 
allowed  to  foUov/  their  own  devices, 
without  the  least  superintendence  or 
control  being  exerted  over  them,  be- 
yond a  slight  obligation  to  attend  a 
given  number  of  lectures,  &c.  They 
are  turned  loose  into  the  world,  without 
restraint  and  without  direction,  at  the 
very  period  when  guidance  is  most  re- 
quired. They  are  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  assemblage  of 
young  men,  without  the  compensating 
discipline  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain any  thing  like  good  order.  It  is  a 
system  so  evidently  wrong  that  one 
only  wonders  at  its  long  continuance. 
And  this  laxity,  or  rather  total  absence, 
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of  discipline  has  been  attended  with  a 
corresponding  idleness  and  looseness  of 
morals.  Youths,  delighted  with  this 
freedom  from  restraint,  are  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  too  often 
squander  away  the  time  allotted  for 
their  education  in  frivolous  pursuits,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  worse  employment  of  it. 
Any  fears  of  being  "  plucked,"  the  only 
thing  likely  to  disturb  their  peace  of 
mind,  are  speedily  subdued  by  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  grinder's  in- 
fallible power  "  to  get  them  through'* 
with  a  few  weeks*  work,  and  they  go 
on,  unmolested  and  unchecked,  in 
whatever  course  may  best  be  suited  to 
their  inclinations. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  draw  this  pic- 
ture as  representing  the  whole  class  of 
medical   students ;    but  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, we  fear,  too  generally  accurate. 
The  tide  does  not  all  flow  one  wayj 
there  are  various  undercurrents  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;    and    the    question 
comes  whether  an  attempt  might  not 
be  made,  we  do  not  say  to  restrain  it 
altogether,  but  to  moderate  and  check 
it — whether  some  system  of  superin- 
tendence might  not  be  advantageously 
had  recourse  to,  a  little  more  effective 
than  that  which  is  at  present  adopted. 
The  deficiencies  in  the  present  regu- 
lations in   this   respect,    which   have 
long  been  apparent,  now  become  more 
strikingly  so,  and  more  urgently  require 
to  be  altered.    The  period  of  appren- 
ticeship being,  in  most  instances,  cur- 
tailed from  five  to  three  years,  and  fre- 
quently omitted  altogether,  the  students 
come  up  to  London  at  an  earlier  period 
than  they  used  to  do,  and  consequently 
are  more  in  need  of  superintendence. 
The  greater  advance,  too,  of  medical 
science,  and  the  wider  range  of  subjects 
which  it  is  now  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with,  render  it  still  more 
important  that  the  time  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to   tlie  study  of    the  various 
subjects  should  be  well  employed  and 
carefully  regulated. 
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We  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  we  imagine  any  charm  to  be  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  a  College 
mode  of  life,  or  that  any  benefit  is  to 
be  the  result  of  the  mere  assembling 
the  students,  and  giving  them  a  place 
of  abode,  near  their  hospital.  We  con- 
sider such  a  plan  advantageous  chiefly 
as  affording  the  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  something  like  a  system 
of  discipline.  The  insufUciency  of  the 
present  regulations  are  so  obvious,  and 
the  chfhculty  of  improving  them  so 
great  under  the  present  condition  of 
things,  that  we  advocate  a  Collegiate 
system  as  affording  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only,  opportunity  of  restraining 
the  licentious,  as  well  as  directing  the 
studies  of  the  industrious. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  forget- 
ful of  the  fact,  that  many  difficulties 
and  practical  inconveniences  will  be 
found  to  j^ttend  the  assemblage  of 
young  men  in  London,  which  do  not 
e.^ist,  or  at  least  are  felt  in  a  less  de- 
gree, in  our  smaller  University  towns 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  same 
strictness  of  discipline,  especially  with 
regard  to  those  students  not  actually 

resident  within  the  College  walls,  can- 
*       .    .  . 

not,  it  is  evident,  be  maintained,  and 

the  same  precautions  cannot  be  used  to 
preserve  order  and  regularity.  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  difficulty,  or 
even  impossibility,  of  attaining  to  per- 
fection, is  any  argument  against  the 
attempt  to  attain  to,  and  enforce,  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline.  If  it  can- 
not be  carried  out  in  its  fullest  extent, 
is  it  therefore  to  be  neglected  altoge- 
ther ?  Are  those  persons  who  have  at 
heart  the  real  interests  of  the  students 
to  stop  their  exertions  because  they 
find  some  difhculties  in  carrying  out 
their  scheme  ?  The  very  cause  which 
is  an  obstacle  to  perfection  forms  in 
this  instance  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  making  an  attempt  to  establish 
u  certain  amount  of  discipline. 


We  are  at  the  same  time  willing  to 
confess,  that  there  are  some  positive 
evils  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be 
found  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
system  we  advocate ;  but  these  will 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carrie^l  out.  If 
it  is  to  be  considered  merely  in  the  light 
of  a  convenient  mode  of  accommodating 
students,  and  if  the  discipline  and  regu- 
lations are  to  be  merely  formal,  we  can 
conceive  the  evils  to  be  so  great  as  to 
render  it  altogether  objectionable.  To 
construct  a  college,  and  assemble  a 
number  of  young  men  within  its  walls 
for  the  mere  convenience  of  lodging, 
without  subjecting  them  to  authority 
and  strict  regulations,  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  They  had  better  remain 
as  at  present,  and  be  allowed  to  shift 
for  themselves.  But  such  is  not  the 
plan  we  advocate.  We  are  desirous  of 
promoting  the  collegiate  system  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  exercising  authority  and 
control  over  the  students,  and  as  afford- 
ing a  means  of  filling  up  that  important 
blank  which  has  so  long  and  severely 
been  experienced  in  the  course  of  me- 
dical education. 

The  system  in  favour  of  which  we 
have  said  thus  much  is  not  one  to  be 
forced  upon  the  opinions  of  our  readers; 
it  is  one  for  which  we  merely  ask  a  fair 
and  candid  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  medical  students 
stand,  and  who  know  the  difficulties 
that  would  attend  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  a  system,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  it.  We  are  glad  that  it  has  al- 
ready received  so  much  attention,  and 
been  so  favourably  esteemed,  by  those 
who  must  be  esteemed  good  judges ; 
and  we  feel,  therefore,  the  greater 
boldness  in  again  advocating  it.  Should 
it,  upon  further  deliberation,  be  found 
impracticable,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son   to    regret  that  the    subject    has 
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been  brought  before  the  consideration 
of  the  profession.  Should  it,  however, 
as  there  seems  every  probabihty  that  it 
will,  be  found  compatible  with  the  po- 
sition of  medical  students,  and  likely  to 
promote  their  welfare,  we  shall  rejoice 
in  having  been  the  means  of  promoting 
so  great  an  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  medical  education. 

THE  HOSPITALS  OF  ITALY, 
By  Dr  Stricker. 


The  universities  of  Padua  and  Pavia  are 
arranged  entirely  on  the  Austrian  footing ; 
in  the  others  all  the  lectures  are  gratuitous. 
There  is  but  one  course  in  the  year ;  the 
vacation  consists  of  July,  August,  September, 
and,  by  an  abuse,  of  October  also.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  numerous  holidays,  so 
that  the  number  of  lecture-days  is  often 
very  limited ;  in  Lucca,  for  example,  only 
143.  Hence  the  time  of  study  is  continued 
pretty  long  :  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  philosophical  course 
lasting  two  years,  with  an  examination  ;  then 
three  years'  study  for  surgeons,  and  four  for 
physicians;  and,  lastly,  two  years' practice 
in  the  clinique,  after  taking  their  degree, 
before  admission  to  the  state  examination. 
The  practice  of  physic  is  more  or  less 
governed  by  three  different  systems ;  first, 
by  Rasori's  doctrine  of  contra-stimulus,  of 
which  Tomraasiui  is  the  chief  support ;  by 
BufaUni's  system,  who  tries  to  explain  dis- 
eases by  organico-chemical  disturbances ; 
and  by  Pucinotti's,  who  endeavours  to 
explain  them  by  magnetico-electric  dis- 
turbances ;  though  the  theories  of  the  two 
la.st  have  but  little  influence  on  their  prac- 
tice. The  treatment  is  on  the  whole  simple, 
with  much  reference  to  diet :  new  remedies 
are  admitted  with  difficulty,  so  that  the 
oleurn  jecoris  aiielli  (cod's  liver  oil)  is  not 
yet  known  in  southern  lUily.  Hom(r,opathy 
has  found  but  few  adherents,  and  hydrojiatliy 
none.  The  cliniques  are  partly  in  the  French 
style,  as  at  Naples  and  Rome,  where  they 
are  nothing  more  than  lectures  ;  and  partly 
after  the  German  manner,  and  at  the  bed- 
eidc  of  the  patic^nt.  Poli/cliniques  [».  e. 
dispensary  visits,  together  with  pupils,  at  the 
patients'  homes]  are  not  usual. 

In  surgery  and  midwifery  there  is  a  great 
inclination  to  the  practice  of  the  French, 
whose  principal  works  are  translated  into 
Italian,  and  whose  instruments  are  used  l)y 
preference.  In  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases 
they  follow  German  authors  more. 


Milan.  —  The  Civil  Hospital,  Ospeddle 
maggiore,  is  a  building  one  floor  high,  con- 
taining eight  courts,  which  are  surrounded 
by  colonnades.  It  was  founded  in  1456  by 
Francis  Sforza,  and  endowed  by  Carcano  in 
IGIO,  and  by  Machi  in  1797.  Every  year, 
on  Lady-day,  the  portraits  of  all  the  bene- 
factors of  the  hospital  are  exhibited  r  they 
are  half  lengths,  or  three-quarters,  according 
to  the  sums  they  gave.  It  contains  2000 
beds,  and  the  director  is  Dr.  Caraguti.  This 
institution  has  its  owni  mill,  bake-house,  and 
slaughter-house,  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  Naviglio.  It  likewise  has  a  small 
museum  of  morbid  anatomy,  collected  within 
these  few  years.  Connected  with  this  esta- 
blishment are  St.  Catharme's  Foimdling 
Hospital,  which  receives  3000  children  an- 
nually, and  the  Senavra  Asylum,  containing 
300  lunatics  ;  special  pennission  is  required 
to  visit  either  of  these  institutioni.  Tlie 
Hospital  of  the  Compassionate  Brethren  is 
spacious  and  clean,  like  all  which  belong  to 
this  benevolent  order. 

Venice. — The  numerous  small  hospitals, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
for  single  diseases,  liave  been  united  in  the 
Ospedale  civico,  which  is  established  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mark.  The  director  is  Dr. 
Troys.  The  female  lunatics  are  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Fasetta,  the  surgical  patients 
under  Professor  Rima,  the  medical  ones 
under  Dr.  Mengrado.  Besides  the  usual 
causes  of  insanity,  the  pellagi-a  is  here  an 
additional  one.  The  institution  possesses  a 
very  beautiful  church,  and  a  small  but  in- 
teresting cabinet  of  morbid  anatomy. 

Bologna. — We  are  especially  reminded  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  this  university,  with 
which  only  Padua  could  compete,  by  the 
anatomical  lecture-room,  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  Mondini,  Aranzi,  Varoli,  and 
Malpighi,  who  all  taught  here,  and  with  the 
two  celebrated  flayed  figures  cut  in  wood, 
by  Ercole  Lelli.  The  present  professor  of 
anatomy  is  also  a  Mondini.  The  cabinet  of 
anatomical  wax  figures  is  very  old,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  work  of  art,  but  far  less 
complete  than  the  one  at  Florence.  The 
cabinet  of  morbid  anatomy  also  contains 
niunerous  wax  preparations ;  and  the  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
are  rejjresentcd  with  particular  success.  The 
))hysieal  cabinet  is  exhibited  in  six  rooms  ; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  monument  to  Galvani. 
The  obstetrical  collection  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Italy  ;  it  contains  embryos  from  the 
twentieth  day  onwards,  and  a  series  in  wax, 
representing  the  normal  and  abnormal  course 
of  i)regnancy. 

The  Ospedale  maggiore  o  delta  vita  e 
delta  morle  is  also  a  miiit-n-y  hosj)ital  ;  it  is 
very  clean,  and  usually  contains  only  from 
IGO   to   200    patients,   though    capable    of 
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holding  800.  Here  are  the  clinigues;  Dr. 
Cornelli  is  the  director  of  the  medical, 
Venturoiii  of  the  surgical  one. 

Tlie  Oupedale  Sant'  Orsola,  in  front  of 
the  Porta  Sanvitale,  is  for  chronic  diseases ; 
there  is  one  ward  for  phthisical,  and  one  for 
syphilitic  patients.  It  is  less  clean  than  the 
last  one,  and  the  patients  are  very  irregularly 
classed.  Daveri  is  the  director  of  the  sur- 
gical, and  Paolini  of  the  medical  division : 
Gualandi  is  the  director  of  the  insane.  They 
have  no  occujiation,  and  the  attempts  at  cure 
are  therefore  attended  with  little  success. 
Here,  likewise,  the  pellagra  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  insanity. 

Naples. — In  Naples  there  are  three  insti- 
tutions for  the  study  of  medicine. 

1.  The  University. 

2.  The  Medical  College  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Incurabili,  for  120  young  per- 
sons, who  pay  ten  ducats  a  month.  They 
Lave  dormitories,  a  garden,  and  a  public 
refectory  ;  are  present  at  the  university  lec- 
tures, and  afterwards  become  assistants  at  the 
Inctirabili. 

3.  The  professors  not  yet  appointed  to 
chairs  receive  fees,  for  which  they  give 
lectures  and  hold  a  cUnique.  To  the  last 
belongs  the  medical  clinique  of  Dr.  Prudente, 
which  he  holds  at  the  patient's  bed-side,  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Madonna  di  Loreto. 
Prudente  also  gives  lectures  on  anatomy  in 
the  small  lecture-room  of  the  hospital.  This 
hospital  contains  a  collection  founded  by 
Pietro  Sorrentuio,  which  extends  over  the 
domain  of  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
anatomy.  It  possesses  many  wax  prepara- 
tions, e.  g.  the  aurantiacea;,  the  moUusca 
(which,  however,  have  their  natural  shells), 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  skin,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  arteries  according  to  Tiede- 
mann.  Giampetri  is  the  director  of  the 
surgical  division. 

The  principal  civil  hospital  is  the  Ospedale 
deyt'  Incurabili,  in  an  open  situation  on  a 
small  hill  at  the  limits  of  the  old  town.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  2500  patients,  and  has 
a  revenue  of  more  than  100,000  ducats.  It 
contains  the  university  clinlqnes,  the  medical 
one,  and  the  surgical  one  under  de  Horatiis, 
where  the  representations  of  interesting  cases, 
which  are  suspended  on  the  walls,  cannot  be 
very  cheering  to  the  patients ;  the  eye 
clinique,  which,  since  1822,  has  been  under 
Quadri ;  and  the  obstetric  one  under  Catto- 
lica.  The  last  has  45  beds  for  pregnant 
women,  two  beds  for  delivery,  and  an  apart- 
ment for  lying-in  women.  Besides  the 
wards  for  patients,  which  are  veiy  large,  and 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  building 
contains  a  room  for  lithotomy  ;  a  ward  for 
mercurial  frictions  ;  one  for  phthisical  jia- 
tients  ;  and  one  which  serves  as  an  hospice 
for  old   incurable  ones  ;   in  addition  to  lec- 


ture-rooms, an  anatomical  theatre,  a  small 
clinique  for  examination,  and  an  apartment 
for  patients  who  pay  12  or  18  ducats  a 
month. 

Patients  who  want  to  be  taken  in,  assemble 
in  the  morning  in  two  wards,  and  are  then 
selected. 

The  Alhergo  dei  Poveri,  also  called  Re- 
clusorio,  or  Seraglio,  the  great  building  at 
the  end  of  the  Strada  Foria,  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  square,  but  the  front  alone 
has  been  completed.  Tliis  enormous  poor- 
house,  founded  in  1742,  contains  2700  men 
and  boys,  mostly  foundlings,  who  wear  a 
uniform,  and  700  women.  In  the  lower 
rooms  are  worksiiopa  of  different  kinds  ; 
glass  furnaces,  a  type  foundry,  a  pin  manu- 
factory, a  forge  for  arms,  &c.  The  dor- 
mitories  are  airy,  and  contain  from  5G  to 
128  beds  each.  The  diet  consists  of  bread, 
soup,  macaroni,  and  wine  for  dinner,  and 
soup,  with  bread,  for  supper  ;  and  three 
ounces  of  meat  on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and 
holidays. 

In  the  same  building  is  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  containing  32  pupils 
under  the  care  of  Cozzolino,  who  are  in- 
structed in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  natui-al  history.  The 
patients  of  the  Albergo  go  to  the  hospital  of 
St.  Madonna  di  Loreto. 

Close  by  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  whose 
director  is  Tenore,  and  whose  gardener  is 
Denhardt,  a  Hanoverian.  It  contains  a 
beautiful  tepidarium  of  the  Doric  order, 
entirely  covered  with  Ficus  stipulata:  the 
caldarium  contains  nothing  but  coffee-trees. 
The  arrangement  of  the  aquatic  plants  is 
bad.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  four 
squares  according  to  Linnaeus,  and  in  two 
according  to  Jussieu. 

The  institution  for  the  bUnd,  St.  Giitseppe 
e  Lucia,  on  the  Chiaja,  is  arranged  after 
the  pattern  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kmd.  One  hundred  and  sixty  blind  per- 
sons are  instructed  in  reading,  music,  ma- 
thematics, and  geography  ;  and  they  print 
their  books  themselves  with  letters  in  relief. 
There  is  among  them  an  interesting  case  of 
elephantiasis  leonina.  The  Director  is  Pro- 
fessor Quadri. 

The  Naval  Hospital  is  also  on  the  Chiaja  ; 
the  best  wards,  which  are  on  the  first  floor, 
are  occupied  by  the  marines  ;  those  on  the 
second,  by  patients  from  the  galleys. 

In  front  of  the  Capuan  Gate,  in  the 
Hospital  of  Prisons  (San  Francesco)  is  the 
anatomical,  zoological,  and  pathological 
cabinet  collected  by  Nanula,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  It  contains  many  most 
remarkable  specimens.  For  example,  there 
is  a  specimen  of  quintui)lets,  four  female 
and  one  male  ;  they  were  born  at  G 1  months, 
and  one  lived  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  another 
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half  an  hour.  There  is  also  an  ossified 
ovary  weighing  9^  pounds.  The  collection, 
which  is  elegant  but  ill  arranged,  has  been 
bought  by  the  Government,  and  after  the 
decease  of  the  present  possessor  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  University.  Near  it  is  the 
hospital  called  Sia.  Maria  della  Fede,  for 
girls  of  the  town ;  the  Director  is  Giam- 
pietri.  There  is  an  examination  every 
Wednesday ;  when  cured  they  are  kept  a 
week  in  the  house  and  observed.  The  sores 
are  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When 
the  chief  disease  is  in  the  glands,  the  general 
treatment  consists  of  [mercurial]  frictions  ; 
when  the  bones  principally  are  affected,  of 
Dupuytren's  sublimate  pills.  According  to 
the  principles  which  prevail  here,  the  pa- 
tients have  nourishing  diet ;  eleven  ounces 
of  bread,  with  three  of  meat,  four  of  maca- 
roni, and  a  tumbler  of  wine,  for  dinner  ; 
soup,  with  six  ounces  of  bread,  for  supper. 
Schultz's  work  on  the  mineral  springs  of 
Naples  (Berlin,  1837)  may  be  consulted  for 
information  respecting  the  baths  of  Castella- 
mare  and  Ischia ;  observing,  however,  that 
the  baths  of  Torre  dell'  Atmunziata  have 
already  failed. 

Arersa. — The  first  stage  on  the  road  to 
Capua  is  the  little  town  of  Aversa,  containing 
four  mad-houses,  with  more  than  GOO  pa- 
tients. Sta.  Maddalcna,  Sta.  Costina,  and 
Capuzzini,  are  for  men,  Monte  Vergine  for 
women.  //  Reale  Morotrofio  di  Sta.  Mad- 
dalcna was  newly  arranged  in  1834  ;  the 
mode  of  life  in  it  is  as  follows  : — At  7 
o'clock  the  patients  rise,  and  are  amused 
with  biliards,  occupation  in  the  garden,  and 
music,  till  noon  ;  their  first  meal  is  at  11, 
the  second  at  5  ;  then  they  have  a  walk  in 
the  court-yard,  or  the  pillared  hall ;  and 
about  7  in  the  evening  they  assemble  in  the 
apartments.  The  diet  varies  in  three  different 
classes.  The  poor  receive  twenty  ounces  of 
bread  daily,  with  four  ounces  of  meat,  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  fruit ;  and  macaroni  twice  a  week. 
The  half  boarders,  who  pay  six  ducats  a 
month,  get  two  dishes  a  day  ;  the  whole 
boarders  pay  double,  and  get  three  dishes, 
ant'  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  four. 

The  principle  on  which  the  establishment 
is  conducted  is  to  effect  cures  by  gentleness, 
combined  with  strict  military  discipline. 
For  this  reason,  the  lunatics  wear  a  uniform. 
Those  who  pay  are  distinguished  from  the 
poor  by  coats,  the  latter  wearing  jackets  ; 
priests  have  a  cross  on  the  breast. 

The  colour  of  the  cross  and  of  the  coat- 
collar  varies  according  to  the  species  of 
lunacy  ;  red  for  the  furious,  yellow  for 
monomaniacs,  white  for  the  fatuous  (stu- 
pidij,  green  for  the  epileptic,  and  blue  for 
the  dcnwntcn. 

All  movements  are  conducted  by  beat  of 
drum. 

Of  coercive  means  the  only  ones  employed 


are  the  strait  waistcoat,  the  dark  room, 
and  the  coercive  bed  fitted  up  with  a  night- 
stool  and  a  contrivance  for  raising  the  head. 
There  are  douche  and  vapour  baths  besides 
the  ordinary  ones.  Those  lunatics  whose 
condition  permits  it,  may  go  out  three  times 
a  week. 

Sicili/.  Palerino. — The  medical  and  be- 
nevolent institutions  are  here  as  difficult  to 
be  seen  as  they  are  easy  of  access  at  Naples. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  into  the  Albergo 
dci  Poveri,  or  the  Conservaiorio  di  Spirito 
Santo.  The  Civil  Hospital  contains  COS 
beds  ;  Longo  is  the  Director,  and  the  Mar- 
chese  di  S.  Giorgio  the  Administrator.  The 
division  for  girls  of  the  town,  who  are  also 
examined  here,  is  not  well  arranged ;  it 
consists  of  230  beds,  in  four  wards.  They 
have  two  ounces  of  meat  and  wine  daily. 

In  the  Collegia  militare,  or  della  Benifi- 
cenza,  foundlings  are  made  into  soldiers. 

In  front  of  the  town  is  situated  the  new 
madhouse,  founded  at  the  instance  of  Pietro 
Pisani,  who  had  also  written  a  book  on  the 
subject,  the  Gtiida  del  Forestieri,  per  la 
Real  Casa  dei  Matti,  Palermo  1835.  (The 
Foreigner's  Guide  to  the  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum.)  It  contained  58  women  and  44 
men.  For  the  former  there  are  120  cells, 
in  two  stories,  those  for  the  unquiet  below, 
and  those  for  the  furious  above,  arranged 
around  a  court  which  contains  an  enclosed 
fountain.  The  men  have  twenty  cells  for 
the  furious  round  a  small  court  ;  the  quieter 
ones  are  kept  in  the  building,  where  there 
are  also  rooms  for  the  patients  who  pay,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  ducats  a  month.  There 
is  a  parlour  for  each  sex,  where  they  can 
converse,  under  inspection,  with  relations 
and  friends.  One  apartment  is  devoted  to 
weaving.  The  baths  are  very  bciiutiful,  and 
the  whole  building  arranged  with  much 
luxury.  For  the  amusement  of  the  lunatics 
the  gardens  are  furnished  with  allegories 
[allegorical  groups  ?J,  caricatures,  grottos, 
temples,  and  various  games,  partly  con- 
structed by  the  lunatics  themselves.  These 
interested  my  guide  so  much  that  through 
them  I  obtained  no  information  on  more 
important  points.  The  coercive  instruments 
used  are  the  strait  waistcoat,  the  dark  room, 
and  the  hammock.  Connected  with  the 
institution  is  a  small,  but  very  interesting, 
collection  of  the  skulls  of  insane  persons. 
Changes  of  fortune,  and  violent  mental 
emotions,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  1837,  were  abundant  sources  of 
madness.  Tlie  botanic  garden,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Tineo,  situated  near 
Flora's  Walk,  is  magnificent.  The  amphi- 
theatre for  lei-tures  is  built  in  an  ornate 
Doric  style,  and  decorated  with  statues  of 
yE8Culaj)ius,  Hygiea,  Flora,  Pomona,  Ceres, 
and  Abundance.  A  statue  of  Paris  repre- 
sented us  u  herdsman  fronts  the  green-house. 
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The  round  basin  for  water  plants  is  crossed 
by  a  complete  net-work  of  small  stone 
bridges,  situated  partly  in  concentric  circles, 
partly  in  their  radii,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
reach  any  single  plant. 

Prince  Butera's  garden  is  also  botanically 
interesting  ;  the  gardener  is  a  German  named 
Schott. 

Besides  artistical  and  antiquarian  collec- 
tions, the  University  contains  the  anatomical 
theatre,  and  a  small  pathological  cabinet, 
particularly  interesting  for  its  specimens  of 
intra-uterine  life.  The  best  known  among 
the  Professors  is  Fodera,  the  physiologist, 
who  formerly  lived  at  Paris,  but  was  born 
here. 

[To  be  continued.] 

QUANTITY  OF  CARBON  USED 
IN  FOOD. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  in  the 
form  of  food,  by  different  individuals,  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  is  well 
known   that  some    persons    are    notorious 


among  their  friends  and  acquaintances  for 
being  great  feeders, — while  others  are  com- 
monly known  as  small  eaters.  The  difference 
is  still  greater  v.hen  we  compare  the  eating 
powers  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
tries. Whether  this  depends,  as  some 
phrenologists  assert,  on  the  unequal  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain 
(which  they  call  the  organ  of  alimentiveness) 
I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  :  it  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose  that  the  ex- 
istence of  inequalities  of  appetites  among 
different  individuals  is  generally  recognised. 
Liebig  estimates  the  amount  of  carbon 
daily  consumed  at  15^  oz.  avoirdupois 
[13-^  oz.  Hessian]  exclusive  of  that  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  green  vegetables,  &c. 
His  statement  is  based  on  observations  made 
on  the  average  daily  consumption  of  food, 
by  from  27  to  30  soldiers,  of  the  Body  Guard 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in 
barracks,  for  a  month,  or  by  855  men  for 
one  day.  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
table  from  his  statements,  and  converted  the 
Hessian  weights  into  avoirdupois  weights. 


Kinds  of  Food. 

Avoirdupois  weight 

Avoirdupois  weight 

of  Food. 

of  Carbon. 

lbs.    oz.  grs. 

lbs.  oz.  grs. 

Ordinarymeat  containing  y  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue 

306     4   186 

80   14  210 

Fat  or  Lard           ...... 

3  13  304^ 

3     1    156^5 

Lentils    ........ 

3  10  412 

Peas 

12   12  161 

(      11   10  131t% 

Beans      

15     0     76 

J 

Potatoes       ....... 

1093     2  357 

133     5  374^ 

Bread 

1923     9  214§ 

589  11     5.0^ 

Total  for  855  men  for  one  day 

3358     5  398 

818  11     47 

Average  for  one  man  for  one  day        .         .     . 

3  14  370^ 

0  15   140 

In  addition  to  the   above,  the  85   men 

consumed, 

lbs.  oz.    grs. 

Of    green    vegetables    (cab- 
bages, greens,  turnips,  &c.)  189  7  4OI2 

Ofsourkrout 110  2     325 

Of  onions,  leeks,  celery,  &c.     26  11  2035 


Total  for  855  men  for  1  day  326     6 
Average  for  1  man  for  1  day       0     6 
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It  also  appears,  from  an  approximate  re- 
port of  the  serjeant-major,  that  each  soldier 
consumed  daily,  on  an  average,  out  of  the 
barracks,  the  following  quantities  of  other 
foods  : 

Sausages  Z-~  oz.  j     Avoirdupois 

Butter     .     i  oz.  &  33J  grs.S         weight. 
Beer  .     .     ^  pint 
Brandy    .  -^  pint 

So  that  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  each 
of  these  soldiei'S  consumed  daily  about  one 


pound  (avoirdupois)  of  carbon.  Now  if  we 
suppose  that  while  under  experiment  he 
neither  gained  nor  lost  in  weight,  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  became  of  the  carbon  thus 
takeu  in  the  form  of  food  ? 

I  shall  assume,  with  Liebig,  that  the  car- 
bon of  the  green  vegetables,  sourkrout,  and 
onions,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  fteces  and 
the  urine,  and  shall  exclude  from  our  cal- 
culation the  carbon  of  the  small  quantity  of 
food  (sausages,  butter,  beer,  and  brandy) 
taken  in  the  alehouse.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  account  for  the  disposal  of  15  ozs.  140  grs. 
avoirdupois  (  =  6702^  grs.  troy)  of  carbon  ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  quantity  must 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the 
lungs  and  the  skin  in  the  form  of  ceurbonic 
acid. 

Now  6702^  grs.  troy  of  carbon  require 
17,840  grs.  of  oxygen  gas  to  yield  24,o42i 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that    Menzies    estimated    the    quantity   of 
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oxygen  consumed  iu  resinration  by  a  man  in 
24  hours  at  17,025  grs. 

Consumption  ofojcygen  in  24  hours. 
Cubic  Incbes.     Grs. 
Lavoisier  and 

Seguin     .     .     4G037  or  15661  (French) 
IVIenzies       .     .     51480  or  17625 
Davy       .     .     .     45504  or  15751 
AUen  and  Pepys     39600  or  13404 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  estimate  of 
Menzies  is  too  high,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  Darm- 
Btadt  soldiers  was  perhaps  above  the  average. 
Each  of  these  is  calculated  to  have  eaten 
35^Ji-  ozs.  avoirdupois  [32  ozs.  Hessian]  of 
bread,  and  about  6  ozs.  avoirdupois,  of  meat 
(besides  the  3  ozs.  Hessian,  of  sausage) 
daily.  Now  in  the  dietary  of  the  Stepney 
Union  (which,  I  am  assured,  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  good  dietary  for  paupers)  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  allow  only  14  ozs. 
of  bread,  and  rather  more  than  2^  ozs.  of 
meat,  as  the  daily  supply. 

Moreover,  the  consumption  of  food,  and 
consequently  of  carbon,  by  females,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  by  the  Darmstadt 
soldiers. — Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal. 

ANATOMICAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CORDA 
TYMPANI. 

M.  GuARiNi  has  lately  published  a  mono- 
graph containing  some  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  the  functions  of  this  nerve, 
which  has  already  occupied  so  large  a  share 
of  the  attention  of  ])hysiologists. 

The  author  adopts  the  opinion  that  the 
corda  tymjjani  is  not  derived  from  the  cra- 
nial branch  of  the  vidian  nerve,  but  takes 
its  origin  from  the  facial.  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  is,  like  the  facial,  a  motor 
nerve.  In  the  second  place,  he  shows  by 
dissection  that  the  corda  tynii)ani  is  distri- 
buted principally  to  the  fibres  of  the  lingual 
muscle,  and  he  thinks  that  it  communicates 
a  motor  jiower  to  them. 

To  verify  the  justice  of  this  opinion,  he 
performed  experiments  on  animals  ;  striking 
them  on  the  head,  .and  then  quickly  making 
a  section  of  the  tongue  and  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  in  the  mesial  line.  After 
waiting  till  the  spasms  which  affected  the 
muscles  had  ceased,  he  implanted  one  of  the 
needles  of  a  small  galvanic  pile  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tongue,  and  connected  the 
other  with  the  nerve  whose  function  he  de- 
sired to  ascertain.  He  found  that,  when 
the  hypo-glossal  nerve  was  galvanized,  the 
tongue  was  moved  forwards  and  backwards. 


upwards  and  downwards,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  whole  organ  appeared  convulsed. 
At  the  same  time  the  muscular  fibres  in  the 
centre  of  the  tongue  remained  unmoved. 

When  the  needle  was  applied  to  the  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  no  movements  of 
the  tongue  ensued,  nor  when  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  was  touched. 

If  the  facial  nerve  was  galvanized  the 
tongue  was  carried  upwards  and  backwards, 
then  downwards,  then  again  upwards,  at  the 
same  time  undergoing  a  sort  of  vermicular 
)uovement  from  the  action  of  the  lingualis 
muscle ;  the  movement  upwards  and  back- 
wards being  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
stylo-glossus,  the  upper  part  of  which  re- 
ceives branches  from  the  facial  nerve  by 
means  of  the  corda  tympani. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  several 
times  with  perfect  success  by  ^I.  Guarini,in 
the  presence  of  his  colleagues.  It  being 
doubtful  how  far  the  vermicular  motion  of 
the  tongue  might  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  stylo-glossi  muscles,  these  muscles, 
together  with  the  stylo-pharyngaei  and  digas- 
trici,  and  the  hyjioglossal  nerves,  were 
divided,  the  head  having  been  separated  from 
the  body,  and  the  corda  tym))ani  and  lin- 
gualis muscles  left  entire.  The  facial  nerve 
being  then  galvanized,  the  tongue  was  no 
longer  carried  backwards,  but  the  vermicular 
movement  continued  unimj)aired. 

The  physiological  conclusions  which  the 
author  draws  from  these  experiments  are, 
that  the  hypoglossal  is  not  the  only  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  he  considers  that 
by  its  influence  upon  the  hngualis  muscle 
the  corda  tympani  is  subservient  to  the 
articulation  of  sound. 

The  suggestion  that  the  corda  tympani  is 
a  motor  nerve  and  derived  from  the  facial 
is  by  no  means  new,  though  the  part  to 
which  its  influence  is  sujiplied  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The  above  ex- 
jjcrimenta  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
much  care,  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  repetition  in  other  hands  before 
we  can  consider  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  to  be  established. 

ON  THE  SWALLOWING  OF  SPONGE 

BY  A  HORSE. 

By  Ma.  Gkokge  Rickword,  Retford. 

An  extraordinary  case  has  lately  come  under 
my  observation  of  a  horse  swallowing  a  piece 
of  new  sjionge,  and  which  claused  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  him,  although  he 
did  not  pass  it  until  nine  days  afterwards. 
The  case  is  as  follows  : — 

Thos.  Chas.  Higgins,  Esq.  of  Survey 
House,  in  this  county,  purchased  a  six-year- 
old  horse  of  a  dealer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Not  being  wanted  for  immediate  use,  he  was 
turned  into  a  paddock,  where  lie  remained  a 
week.  At  the  e.\j)iration  of  that  time  he  was 
brought  up  for  the  pu  pose  of  getting  through 
liis  phj'sic,  and  wa.i  placed  in  a  loose  box  away 
from  the  stables,  and  ]nit  u])on  a  bran-mash 
diet.  Upon  the  groom  going  into  the  box 
on  the  following  morning,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  offensive  smell,  resem- 
bling the  effluvia  from  dead  rats  ;  and  upon 
removing  the  faeces  be  discovered  a  piece  of 
sponge,  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  which  ex- 
])lained  at  once  the  cause  of  the  stench. 

In  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  horse 
had  not  taken  it  during  the  time  he  was  in 
the  box,  he  examined  his  stock,  and  found 
that  he  had  not  lost  any  ;  and  he  is  quite 
jiositive  that  the  horse  must  have  swallowed 
it  before  he  was  in  their  jiossession,  because 
no  sponge  had  been  afterwards  used  where 
lie  could  ])ossibly  get  at  it.  1  have  the 
sponge  in  my  possession,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  new  piece,  and  in  my 
opinion  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  un- 
dergone   the  ])rocess  of  digestion. 

I  once  met  with  the  case  of  a  horse 
swallowing  a  sponge,  the  particulars  of  which 
I  sent  to  you.  In  that  case  not  a  particle 
was  voided  undigested,  but  the  patient  was 
ill  to  an  alarming  degree.  There  certainly 
was  a  difterence  with  respect  to  their  food  : 
one  had  been  kept  upon  hard  meat  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  other  upon  his  natural 
diet,  he  having  been  at  grass  for  some 
months. — T/te  Veterinarian. 


METHOD  OF  STOPPING  BLEEDING 

FROM  THE  NOSE. 

By  Dr.  Negrier,  of  Angers. 

The  following  case,  being  one  of  those  re- 
ported by  the  author,  will  show  his  method 
of  proceeding. 

April  1839. — A  chimney-sweep,  aged  14, 
had  already  lost  200  grammes  [six  ounces] 
of  blood  from  the  right  nostril.  The  blood 
was  still  flowing  very  fast,  the  face  was 
flushed,  the  eyes  injected  and  weeping,  the 
pulse  full  and  soft,  the  skin  warm.  I  had 
the  boy  placed  with  his  head  high ;  then, 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  I  com- 
pressed the  nostril  fiom  which  the  blood 
was  flowing.  While  doing  this  I  made  him 
lift  up  his  right  arm  perpendicularly,  telling 
him  to  keep  it  so  for  two  minutes :  the 
hajmorrhage  had  stopjied  in  ten  seconds. 

M.  Negrier  relates  three  other  cases,  quite 
similar,  where  the  epistaxis  yielded  with  the 
same  facility  to  the  same  remedy ;  and  he 
might,  he  says,  have  considerably  increased 
the  number.  The  following  fact  induced 
him  to  try  this  plan. 


"  Some  years  ago,"  says  M.  Negrier,  "  I 
cut  myself  under  the  nose,  while  shaving. 
The  blood  flowed  copiously  from  this  petty 
wound,  and  I  could  not  stop  it,  either  with 
court  plaster  or  by  cauterising  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  By  chance,  however,  I 
lifted  up  both  my  arms  at  once  to  reach 
something,  and  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise, 
that  the  flow  of  blood,  which  was  cojiious 
just  before,  immediately  stopped.  I  lowered 
my  arms,  and  the  hiemorrhage  began  again  ; 
I  again  lifted  them  up,  and  again  the  blood 
immediately  stopped.  In  this  way  I  renewed 
and  stopped  the  flow  five  or  six  times,  in 
order  to  convince  myself  jierfectly  that  the 
sudden  raising  of  the  arms  was  really  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  haemorrhage. 
Lastly,  I  kept  my  arms  raised  for  one  or  two 
minutes ;  and  during  this  jjeriod  a  plastic 
crust  formeil  upon  the  cut,  which  put  a  finad 
stop  to  the  ha;morrhage." 

M.  Negrier  has  since  remarked,  that  if 
the  cut  goes  through  the  capillary  vessels 
alone,  the  haemorrhage  is  not  stojjped  ;  for 
this  eff'ect  it  is  necessary  that  the  wound 
should  contain  some  arterial  branches  of  a 
greater  calibre. 

Our  judicious  contemporary,  the  Gazette 
Medicate,  observes  as  follows  upon  this 
plan  : — 

We  shall  not  undertake  any  explanation 
■  of  this  fact,  which  must  first  be  verified  ;  for 
although  the  authority  of  M.  Negrier  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  admit  the  mere  fact,  that 
is,  the  coincidence  of  the  raising  the  arm  and 
the  cessation  of  the  hseniorrhage,  we  cannot 
admit  the  influence  attributed  to  the  raising 
the  arm,  without  fresh  facts.  Nor  shall  we 
quote  the  explanation  given  by  M.  Negrier, 
as  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  every  point 
of  view. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Bourgery  is  of  opinion  that 
man  and,  in  general,  the  mammalia,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  their  lives,  approach  the 
two  classes  of  vertebrated  animals  which 
display  the  two  extremes  of  aerial  respiration. 
In  fact,  says  the  author,  as  adolescence  ap- 
proaches, the  lungs,  from  year  to  year,  pre- 
sent fresh  sanguineous  surfaces  to  the  air,  so 
that  the  breathiug,  by  its  development,  if 
not  by  the  form  of  its  organs,  more  and 
more  resembles  the  respiration  of  birds.  la 
the  old  man,  in  projiortion  to  the  advance  of 
decrepitude,  the  lungs  are  gradually  decom- 
posed into  aerial  caverns,  which  diminish  the 
sanguineous  surfaces  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
his  respiration,  both  by  its  actual  volume,  and 
by  the  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the 
organ  in  which  it  takes  place,  resembles  that 
of  reptiles. 
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Let  me  now,  sir,  solicit  your  indulgence, 
while  I  submit,  in  a  compressed  and  con- 
nected form,  as  an  aggregate  of  the  modi- 
fications I  have  suggested  in  our  curriculum, 
a  scheme  of  study  and  discii)line,  which  I 
earnestly  believe  would  provide  for  the 
public  the  largest  number  of  efficient  me- 
dical advisers.  It  comprises  the  following 
points  : — 

I.  It  would  make  the  completion  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  attainment  of 
certain  preparatory  knowledge,  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  for  a  candidate's  admissi- 
bility to  the  classes  of  technical  study  in  a 
medical  school. 

His  preliminary  instruction  should  be  test- 
ed by  a  pass-examination  in  the  facts  and 
philosophy  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  to  a 
certain  defined  extent ;  and  should  embrace 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  rea- 
soning, with  rudimentary  mechanics,  and 
with  the  definition  and  axioms  of  geometry, 
so  far  as  these  bear  on  the  main  subjects  of 
the  examination. 

A  voluntary  competition  for  mathematical 
and  for  classical  honours  should  also  be  in- 
vited, and  the  prize-man  in  each  contest 
(if  of  sufficient  merit)  should  be  admitted  to 
the  medical  school  at  a  reduced  entrance-fee 
(or  gratuitously)  with  the  title  of  mathema- 
tical or  classical  scholar. 

II.  A  division  of  each  school  [into  two 
grades  or  departments,  each  having,  as  far 
as  may  be,  its  scope  of  study,  its  arrangement 
of  subjects,  and  its  mode  of  teaching,  adapted 
to  the  more  or  less  advanced  knowledge  of 
those  trained  in  it. 

(1.)  The  discipline  of  the  junior  depart- 
ment should  extend  through  a  period  of 
fifteen  months ;  and  not  only  should  fre- 
quency of  formal  examinations,  and  a  general 
tone  of  indirect,  or  catechetical,  teaching 
distinguish  it,  but  the  student's  promotion 
should  be  made  contingent  on  his  proficiency 
in  its  curriculum.  Descriptive  anatomy 
(including  dissections)  ;  elementary  biology, 
as  the  study  of  life  in  the  general  history  of 
its  healthy  and  morbid  manifestations,  (ele- 
ments of  structural  anatomy,  jthysiology,  and 
pathologj')  ;  general  therapeutics, — or  so 
much  of  the  science  of  medicine  as  is  common 
to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  either  divested 
of  speciality,  or  admitting  it  only  for  illus- 
tration,— with  a  classification  of  remedial 
agents,  an  account  of  their  modes  of  opera- 
tion and  their  usual  employment  in 
practice  :  these  should  ije  the  chief  studies  of 
the  period,  and  (during  the  summer  wliich 
would  close  it)  there  might  be  added  an 
attendance  on  the  out-patient  practice  of  a 
hospital  or  dispensary,  in  order  to  acquire, 


under  proper  teaching,  the  method  of  con- 
ducting examinations,  of  studying  symptoms, 
and  of  using  the  minor  surgical  appliances 
{petUe  chirttrgie) :  to  the  same  summer 
might  likewise  belong  the  study  of  jiractical 
pharmacy,  and  of  chemical  manipulations. 

2.  The  second  period  of  studentship, 
being  that  of  discipline  for  professional  prac- 
tice, should  be  cultivated  in  this  view  with 
strict  and  exclusive  care  :  during  its  earlier 
half,  three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of 
each  day  should  be  given  to  visiting  the 
wards  of  an  hospital,  and  to  attending  the 
clinical  lectures,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
morbid  anatomy,  which  illustrate  its  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  anatomical  studies  of  the  fore- 
noon should  take,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
form  of  surgical  anatomy.  Thus  the  sys- 
tematic lectures  on  the  three  branches  of 
practice  would  fall  (as  indeed  they  ought  to 
fall,  for  the  student  can  ill  afford  at  this  pe- 
riod to  exhaust  daylight  in  the  lecture-room) 
to  the  evening ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  clinical  teaching  were  constant  and 
efficient,  (as  in  some  foreign  schools,  where 
it  resolves  itself  into  a  familiar  commentary 
on  each  day's  visit)  it  would  form  an  ad- 
vantageous substitute  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  systematic  courses. 

During  its  later  months,  the  same  general 
plan  should  be  followed,  with  a  care  to  ex- 
cite the  student's  j)ersonal  interest  in  practice, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  future  responsibility  ; 
the  opportunity  of  attending  cases,  under 
l)roper  direction,  should  be  afforded  him, 
and  a  registry  of  them  required  at  his  hands. 
Closer  obsers'ation  of  particular  classes  of 
disease  (surgical  and  medical  specialities) 
should  be  encouraged,  and  theses  on  them 
invited  by  the  clinical  teachers.  Courses  of 
lectures  on  the  higher  biology  (with  more 
abundant  adduction  of  com)iarativc  anatomy 
and  of  embryology,  than  belonged  to  the 
earliest  view  of  the  same  subject)  and  on 
forensic  medicine  and  hygiene,  would  likewise 
engage  the  student's  attention,  and  complete 
the  circle  of  his  regulated  academic  training. 

III.  It  should  be  a  leading  object,  and  a 
characteristic  feature,  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  instruction,  to  superintend  the  pupil's 
course;  not  only  to  inform  him,  but  to  as- 
certain his  progress  ;  not  only  to  sketch  his 
route,  but  to  direct  its  detail.  Thus,  when 
his  term  of  pupilage  is  accomplished,  the 
teachers  of  his  school  can  certify  for  him 
that  he  "  has  completed  to  their  satisfaction 
the  course  of  study  and  discipline  which 
they  recommend  :"  and  I  conceive  that  such 
credentials,  from  a  well-constituted  school, 
might  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the 
more  detailed,  but  far  less  comprehensive, 
certificates  of  the  jirescnt  system. 

Thus  far  the  education  sliould  be  common 
to  all   branches   of  the  profession,  and  in- 
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different  to  any  special  tendency  :  for,  not 
till  this  cycle  is  accomplisluul,  and  a  sound 
knowledge  of  general  practice  obtained,  <uin 
any  distinction  of  study  be  advised,  with  a 
view  to  the  pupil's  ulterior  destination. 
Whether  he  propose  confining  his  future 
practice  to  medicine,  or  to  surgery,  or  to 
obstetrics, — thus  far  his  culture  and  pro- 
ficiency should  be  equal  in  all :  whatever 
be  the  intended  inclination  of  his  further 
progress,  thus  far  it  should  be  impartial  : 
let  him  first  be  an  able  and  well-proportioned 
general  practitioner,  then  specialize  his 
studies  ;  it  is  not  by  forswearing  medical 
knowledge,  but  by  accumulating  surgical 
experience, — it  is  not  by  the  absence  of  sur- 
gery, but  by  eminent  skill  in  medicine,  that 
a  surgeon  and  a  physician  respectively  dis- 
tinguish themselves. — Mr.  Simon's  Letter 
on  Medical  Education. 


ANTHRAX  PRODUCED  BY  DIS- 
EASED MEAT. 

Dr.  Odoard  Turchetti  has  published 
several  cases  of  anthrax,  caused  by  the  in- 
gestion of  diseased  meat.  It  appears  that 
in  1841  an  epidemic  anthrax  of  the  tongue 
raged  to  a  great  extent  among  oxen,  and 
the  flesh  of  one  of  those  which  had  died  of 
it  WEis  publicly  sold  at  a  low  price  in  the 
market-place  at  Fucecchio.  The  meat  did 
not  i>resent  any  appearance  likely  to  create 
suspicion. 

In  some  of  those  who  partook  thereof, 
small  and  very  painful  tubercles,  surrounded 
•with  a  red  areola,  or  small  whitish  pustules 
with  a  purple  or  violet  coloured  circle,  gra- 
dually Ulcreasing  in  size  until  they  assumed 
the  genuine  characters  of  anthrax,  showed 
themselves  on  the  face,  lips,  neck,  or  arms, 
in  the  course  of  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
three  days.  In  almost  all  these  cases,  the 
slough  was  separated  by  an  inflammatory 
process  at  the  end  of  a  week,  leaving  a  more 
or  less  healthy  ulcer,  which  was  cicatrised 
speedily  by  emollient  and  detersive 
applications. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  pustules  ran 
together,  and  the  anthraxal  inflanTmation 
spread  like  erysipelas,  accompanied  by  ex- 
tensive livid  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  com- 
plicated with  obstinate  gastro -intestinal  de- 
rangment.  The  sloughs  in  these  cases  did 
not  separate  for  a  fortnight,  and  left  an  un- 
healthy ulcer,  which  was  induced  to  cicatrise 
with  great  difticulty.  Two  aged  persons 
died  from  the  disease. 

Children  under  six  years  of  sge,  elderly 
people,  and  persons  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
were  those  who  were  brought  under  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  poisonous  food  ; 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health  and 


strength  generally  escaped.  The  general 
symptoms  produced  were — diarrhoea,  vomit- 
ings, metcurisation,  borborygmi,  anorexia, 
intense  fever,  subdelirium,  prostration  of 
strength,  abdominal  pains,  insomnia,  ten- 
dency to  serous  effusions,  epistaxis,  &c.  The 
employment  of  emeto-cathartics  and  active 
antiphlogistics  are  said  to  have  proved  the 
most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of 
this  form  of  anthrax.  Convalescence  was 
very  protracted. 

A  young  men,  named  Marraddi,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-eight  hours  after  having 
partaken  of  this  food,  had  an  anthrax  form 
on  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  left  eye,  which 
caused  the  mortification  of  the  whole  of  that 
side  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  part  of  the 
chest.  The  slough  came  away  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  leaving  an  enormous  ulceration, 
which  suppurated  abundantly  and  healed 
very  slowly.  The  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment wasemployed. — Annali  Unirersali 
di  Medicina ;  and  Provincial  Med.  Journ. 

ADIPOSE  HERNIA  OF  THE  AB- 
DOMINAL  WALLS. 

M.  Denonvilliers  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demic de  Medecine  the  abdominal  parietes 
of  a  woman,  in  whom  had  occurred  one  of 
these  adipose  hernite  which  are  formed  ex- 
ternal t»  the  peritoneum,  and  project  through 
some  aperture  in  the  linea  alba.  In  this 
case  the  fatty  tumor  presented  the  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  passed  through  the  umbilical 
aperture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  an  umbilical  adipose  hernia  ; 
and,  sometimes  projecting  in  front,  at  others 
receding  behind  the  abdominal  wall,  it  closely 
resembled  a  true  hernia  of  intestine  or  epi- 
plocele. 

One  circumstance  in  this  case  of  peculiar 
interest  was,  that  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  peritonitis,  under  which  she  sunk. 
She  was  not  seen  at  the  commencement  of 
this  attack,  and  it  simulated  the  symptoms 
of  strangulated  hernia,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  induce  many  persons  to  believe  that  there 
actually  existed  a  strangulated  umbilical  her- 
nia. Examples  are  recorded  in  which  this 
mistake  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  operation  was  performed.  M.  De- 
nonvilliers was  not,  however,  deceived  by 
these  appearances,  and  predicted  before  the 
death  of  the  patient,  the  existence  of  some 
tumor  of  this  nature,  together  with  perito- 
nitis. He  could  not  reconcile  the  idea  of  a 
strangulated  hernia  with  the  persistence  of 
symptoms.  At  least,  the  strangulation  by 
the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  reduction 
en  masse  of  the  hernia  and  sac  into  the  abdo- 
men, together  with  the  cause  of  strangula- 
tion, he  thought  to  be  very  improbable  in  a 
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situation  where  the  peritoneum  is  so  closely 
connected  with  thcabdominalwaUs. — Seances 
de  r Academic  de  Medecine. 

[The  latter  observation  is  in  accordance 
with  the  investigations  of  M.  J.  Cloquet 
upon  this  subject,  who  having  accomplished 
the  reduction  en  viasse  in  twenty  cases  of 
hernia  on  the  dead  subject,  states,  that  it  is 
most  easily  effected  in  internal  inguinal,  then 
in  crural,  and  lastly  in  external  inguinal 
hernia,  and  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in 
the  umbilical  herniae  of  adults. — Tr.] 

WOUND  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

CURED  BY  NATURE. 

By  Dr.  Beyer. 

A  CHILD,  five  years  old,  was  apparently  suf- 
fering  from  all  the  symptoms  of  marasmus 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  case  seemed  hope- 
less. The  abdomen  was  very  tense,  and 
poultices  were  applied  to  relieve  the  pain 
seated  in  it.  After  this  had  been  done  for 
several  days,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
yellow  pus  suddenly  issued  from  the  um- 
bilicus, on  which  the  abdomen  immediately 
sank.  In  a  few  days,  undigested  and  half- 
digested  food  appeared  in  the  wound  at  the 
navel,  which  naturally  lessened  still  more  all 
hope  of  preserving  the  child.  Nevertheless 
it  recovered,  after  Nature  had  cured,  first, 
the  wound  of  the  intestines,  and  then  the  one 
at  the  umbilicus  ;  the  child  is  now  healthy 
and  strong. — Caspar's  Wochensch7-ift,  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrbucher. 

COLD  WATER  TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review  justly  remarks, 
that  "  Priessnitz  is  original  not  in  discover- 
ing this  j)rinciple  (the  use  of  cold  water)  but 
in  its  application."  *  *  *  "  Jjy  cold 
bathing  alone,  if  we  consult  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  it,  we  shall  learn  that  Priessnitz 
has  been  anticijiated  in  the  cure  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  all  kind  of  neuralgias,  hysteria, 
and  hypochondriasis,  fevers,  agues,  asthma, 
and  a  variety  of  chronic  di.sorders." — (Brit, 
and  For.  Rev.  j.p.  431,  4:5G.) 

I  would  take  tlie  liberty  of  adding, — and  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases :  1  allude  jiarticularly  to  pertussis  in 
all  its  stages.  I  have  employed  cold  bathing 
of  the  chest  in  this  affection  for  years,  and 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

This  mode  of  practice  was  made  known 
to  me  by  Dr.  Hannay  (Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Anderson's  University,  (ilasgow)  in  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since.  I  have  rea.son  to  believe 
that  this  gentleman  still  continues  to  prac- 


tise and  advocate  this  plan  of  treatment  as 

the  most  speedy  and  safe  means  that  h^s 
been  hitherto  recommended  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pertussis. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Medicos. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Sfiturday,  October  8,  1842. 

Small  Pox 6 

Measles   18 

.Scarlatina   47 

Hoopiii};;  Cough    22 

Croiip  7 

Thrush     8 

l>iarrha?a    15 

Dysentery   12 

Cholera    2 

Influenza 0 

Typhus     36 

Ensipolas 4 

Syphilis   0 

H  y  (Irophol)ia o 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  137 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    234 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Ulood-vcssels 22 

Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Orurans  of  Digestion     72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 7 

ChiUll.ed 7 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    1 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 92 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 68 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      19 

Causes  not  specified  5 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 848 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  .37'  :^2"N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Ortoher.        Thermometer.    Harometkr. 

Wednesday  12     from  43  to  55 
Thursday  .13  " 


Friday  , 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday  . 
Tuesday 


43  to  55 

.30-24 

to  30-19 

4f. 

55 

3018 

Stat. 

36 

55 

30- 16 

30- 15 

47 

55 

30-20 

Stat. 

47 

55 

30-18 

30- 1 6 

47 

55 

29-99 

29-69 

44 

55 

29-45 

29-2S 

Wind,  N.,  N.  by  W.  and  N.  by  K.till  the  even- 
in;;  of  tlic  17th,  when  it  changed  to  W.  by  S. ; 
on  the  INtli,  S.  and  S.W. 

Kxrept  the  eveniiie:  of  the  13th,  afternoon  of 
the  15th,  and  nioiTiiiii;  of  the  IHth,  generally 
cloudy  :  •47of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  evening 
and  diirinir  the  nif^lit  of  the  18th,  bi'ing  the  first 
tneasiirable  quantity  that  has  fallen  since  the 
29tl)  ultimo. 

Chari.es  Henry  Adams. 

Erratum. —  In  our  last  number,  p.  87, 
col.  2,  erase  the  40th  line. 

Wilson  &  Uuilvy,  57,  Skinner  ijtrcet,  London. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Br  Frederick  Tyrrei.l,  Esq. 

Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgerj',  at  St. 

Thomas's  Hospital  School. 

Introductory  Lecture. 

As  one  of  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  I  should  commence 
my  duties  in  the  department  of  clinical  in- 
struction. It  was  with  no  inconsiderable 
regret  that  I  felt  coni))elled,  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  declining  health,  to  confine  myself 
to  this  less  active,  but  you  will  hereafter  find 
not  less  iuijjortant,  sphere  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  lec- 
tureshi])  on  surgery,  which  I  have  long  had 
the  honour  and  the  pleasure  to  hold  in  this 
school.  But  if  this  retirement,  with  its  at- 
tendant circumstances,  tend  only  to  raise- 
within  me  feelings  of  regret,  no  ordinary 
consolation  is  given  me  by  the  recollection 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  clinical  teacher,  oj)- 
portunities  of  ample  character  will  be  still 
left  me,  to  exert  myself  in  the  service,  and 
to  further  the  prospects  of  those  who  may 
seek,  within  the  walls  of  this  hospital,  the 
materials  by  which,  hereafter,  to  render  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  either  of  science  or  hu- 
manity. The  inculcation,  derived  from  a 
treasury  of  long  experience,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  impress  upon  your  minds  at  the 
onset  of  your  studies,  respects  the  striking 
fact  that  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 
is  essentially  one  of  personal-practical  obser- 
vation. In  seeking  acquaintance  with  the 
varied  facts  and  realities  on  which  its  super- 
structure is  reared,  it  would  be  an  error  of 
the  most  fatal  tendency  to  anticipate  con- 
tinued, certain,  and  invariable  guidance  from 
any  general  laws,  although  they  may  be  dig- 
nified uiid.'r  the  title  of  the  "  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science."  These  laws  do 
not  )<articipate  in  the  dcfinitenesss  and  ex- 
77B. — XXXI. 


actitude  of  those  which  constitute  the  bases, 
and  regulate  the  demonstrations,  of  as- 
tronomical, chemical,  mechanical,  and  other 
departments  of  physical  science.  Until, 
therefore,  the  princi])les  on  which  the  prac- 
titioner conducts  the  treatment  of  disease  be 
exalted  to  the  certitude  of  invariable  laws, 
the  purity  of  science  would  be  violated  if  a 
place  were  claimed  for  them  under  its  de- 
nomination. Let  not  these  remarks,  how- 
ever, shake  your  faith  in  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  our  profession.  The  ex- 
perience of  observant  men,  the  sagacity  and 
genius  of  the  numerous  philosophers  whose 
names  render  memorable  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  have  wrought  out,  and 
masterly  moulded  into  available  forms,  from 
the  chaos  of  recorded  facts,  and  cases,  and 
experiments,  a  code  of  useful  and  practical 
rules,  which  are  to  the  student  in  our  jiro- 
fession  what  the  laws  of  matter  are  to  the 
chemist,  or  the  axioms  of  geometry  to  the 
astronomer,  or  the  theorems  of  algebra  to 
the  theoretical  mechanic.  It  becomes  your 
special  duty,  therefore,  to  familiarise  your- 
selves with  these  lules,  in  order  that  in  the 
future  management  of  disease  you  may  in- 
terpret facts,  establish  diagnoses,  and  sket('h 
the  scheme  of  treatment,  in  accordance  with 
their  spirit. 

Before  commencing  the  study  of  disease 
and  its  treatment,  it  is  essential  that  the 
pupil  should  possess  at  least  a  general,  if 
not  an  accurate,  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
botany,  which  may  be  termed  the  elementary 
departments  of  medical  science :  we  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  those  who  attend  to 
our  practical  instructions  possess  such  in- 
formation, or  they  will  find  our  observations 
of  little  value. 

The  right  method  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  practical  course  of  study  resolves  itself 
into  two  divisions,  of  which  one  consists  in 
the  careful  perusal  of  books  and  attendance 
upon  lectures,  while  the  other  requires  the 
positive  observation  of  disease,  and  the  per* 
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sonal  examination  of  cases — both  leading  to 
the   sflinie  important  end,  tlie  knowledge  of 
elementary  principles.     These  two  methods 
of  attaining  the  same  nltimate  ohjects  are, 
notwithstanding,  radically  different ;    for  in 
character  and  practical  value,  the  information 
obtained   in  tliie  two  cases  is  actually  dis- 
similar,   althougli    known   under    the    same 
name.     For  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  student  learns  in  books  that  the  signs 
or  conditions  of  disease  a,   b,  c,  and  d,  if 
they  present  and  combine  in  certain  relative 
proportions  of  intensity,  would  produce  a 
result  which  may  be  called  f,   or  the  com- 
pound of  the  signs  ;  it  is  quite  easy  for  the 
student  to  understand  that  if  the  same  com- 
bination   of    these    signs,    under   a    precise 
similarity  of  circumstances,   occur  upon   a 
second  occasion,  the  same  resultant   would 
arise  :  color,  rubor,  tumor,  et  dolor,  if  they 
are  exhibited  simultaneously  by  any  given 
part,  may  be  regarded,  in   all   instances,  as 
certain  indications  of  a  fifth  condition,  which 
is  known  under  the  term  injlammation.     It 
is  evident,  then,  that  such  a  jiroposition  as 
this  is  purely  abstract  in   its  character,  and 
the  knowledge  obtained  is  essentially  theo- 
reti(Ml.     But  suppose  that  he  acquaint  him- 
self further  with  the  sub-signs  of  a,  b,  c,  and 
d,  that  he  make  these  signs  objects  of  in- 
timacy to  his  senses  ;   so  that  if  a,  or  h,  or 
c,  or  d,  W'Cre  afterwards  to  be  met  witli  either 
separately  and  singly,  or  in  diiferent  propor- 
tional relation   to  the  others,  its  value  as  a 
manifestation  of  disease  would   be   at  once 
and  correctly  estimated.     But  all  the  devia- 
tion from  the  unit  or  princi)ile  from  which 
we  have  started  could  only  be  determined 
and  recognised  by  the  thoroughly  practical 
student ;    by    him    who    knows,    to    s))eak 
algebraically,  not  only  the  resjiective  values 
of  these  several  signs,  but  also  the  i)roperties 
or  characters  by  which  each   may  be   dis- 
tinguished.    \Vell,  suppose  that  he  informs 
the  "  book  student,"  who  is  as  well  aware  as 
himself  that  the   concurrence  of  the  signs 
a,  b,  c,  and  d,  make  up  inflammation  as  their 
necessary  product  or  sum,  that  in  a  second 
case,  the    sign    a,  or   the  color,  is  almost 
entirely  wanting,  as  well    as    (7,  or    rubor, 
he  would  be  able  very  accurately  to   draw 
the  negative  inference,  that,  at  all  events,  it 
was    not   one    of    inflammation.     But    this 
would  go  hut  a  short  distance  in  the  j)ath  of 
analysis  :     his    difficulties    would    begin     to 
increase  in  his  attemjits  to  extend  his  ac- 
quaintance with    the    case.     But   from    the 
same  point  of  apparent  perjdexity  the  com'se 
of  the  truly  j)racticid  and  observant  student 
would  appear  at  once  clear  and  definite  :    he 
would     j)romptly    jirocecd    to    iuialyse     the 
charact<"rs  of  the  two  remaining  symptoios, 
tumor    et    dolor  :    he  would  ascei'tain  with 
exactitude  what  sort  of  swelling  it  was,  what 
its  anatomical  dependencies,  what  the  pecu- 


liarities  of    the   pain — was   it   lancinating^, 
throbi)ing,  continued  or  intermittent,  deep- 
seated  or  suj)erficial :    thus  he  would  work 
out  the  nature,  as  well  as  seat,  of  the  dis- 
ease, determine  its  malignity  or  non-malig- 
nity, whether  it  had  its  origin  in  the  osseous 
or  soft  structures  of  the  part.     Gentlemen, 
learn  from  the   picture  of  this  hypothetical, 
but  frequently-occurring  case,  which  I  have 
drawn  to    your  contemplation,  the  all-im- 
portant fact,  that  the  desirable  qualities  of 
facility  and    accuracy  in  the  formation  of 
diagnosis,    soundness    of   judgment   in    the 
management  of  disease,  can  be  attained  only 
by  a  persevering  and  well-directed  course  of 
bed-side  observations — learn  from  the  details 
of  this  imaginary  case,  to  estimate  rightly 
the  value  of  clinical  instruction.     It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  implicit  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  guidance  of  gene- 
ral jirinciples.     In  this  respect  the  bases  of 
medicine  and  surgery  are  still  unsstable  and 
insecure ;    the  conclusions  of   the  diagnos- 
tician, therefore,  cannot  as    yet  attain   the 
standard  of  certainty  and  infallible  precision. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  syj^tem  or  ])lan 
of  invest igeition  recognised  as  the  right  path- 
way for  extending  the  boundaries  of  medical 
science,  a  ]>lan  which  the  greatest  physicians 
have  jiursued  with  success  ;    it  consists  in 
following  out  each  fatal  case   through   the 
full    details    of    jjost-mortem    examination  ; 
let  the  evidence  of  this  last  practicable  pro- 
cess correct  or  verify,  improve  or  modify, 
the  diagnoses  in-evionsly  pronounced.     Thus 
the  mind  will  be  furnished  with  valuable  and 
important  material  for  the  f(n-mation  cf  a 
sounder  diagnosis,  or  a  more  accurate  judg- 
ment, on   any  future  .ind   similar   occasion. 
It  is  remarkable  that  students,  at  all  periods, 
have  under-estimated  the  importance  of  that 
species  of  information  obtainable  by  jiersonal 
attendance  at   the    dead-house.     This  con- 
solidates and  renders  jiermaneut  the  know- 
ledge accumulated  in   the  wards.     In  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  large  hospitals,  persons  of 
competent  learning  in  the  i)rinci])lcs  of  dis- 
ease, and  adequate  acquaintance  with  general 
pathology,  are  always  ajqiointed  to  condnct 
the  ins))ection  of  the  dead,  in  order  that  the 
inquisitive  student  may  have  every  facility 
and  assistance  afforded  him  in  the  solution 
of  difficulties,  and  removal  of  obstacles,  by 
which   his  jirogress  may  be  retarded.     Let 
me,  then,  express  my  sincere  hopes  that  you 
will    des-ert   no   case,  however  common   its 
character,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  patient ; 
"the  last  scene  of  all"  Kiiould  never  fail  to 
excite  within   you   a  philosophic  anxiety  to 
test  the  acf'uracy  of  the  opinions  which  the 
attending  ))hysician    or    surgeon    may   have 
delivered  during  his  walks  round  the  ward. 
This  is  the  course  by  which  labour,  industry, 
and  tahmt,  have  amassed  the  folios  of  facts 
and  cases  out  of  which  the  principles  that 
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rationalise  the  practice  of  our  profession  have 
eventually  been  devdoped.  Let  me  present 
you  with  this  important  lesson  in  a  direct, 
and  probably  more  imjjressive  form,  by  nar- 
rating the  circumstances  of  a  case  which, 
many  years  since,  occurred  to  the  late  Dr. 
Chomely,  of  Guy's  IlospitaJ.  A  young 
woman  n^tis  brought  under  his  care  at  the 
hospital.  Her  chief  com|)laint  was  that  of 
severe  and  continued  headache.  The  state 
of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  although  not 
considerably  deranged,  induced  Dr.  Chomely 
to  conceive  that  the  afTection  of  the  head  was 
sympathetic  with  the  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels :  he  accordingly  addressed  the 
treatment  to  the  relief  of  these  parts.  By 
the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  however,  who 
regarded  this  striking  symptom  of  pain  a.s 
consequent  upon  disease  in  the  head  itself, 
the  temporal  artery  was  opened,  and  blood 
removed  to  fainting.  As  he  expected,  this 
step  brought  with  it  no  relief  to  the  head. 
In  consequence  of  the  slipping  off  of  the 
bandage,  however,  during  the  night,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  more  of  blood  was  lost ; 
so  that  the  patient  was  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  weakne.-s  and  exsanguined 
appearance,  the  tongue  and  prolabia  being 
perfectly  white.  On  his  visit  in  the  morning, 
Dr.  Chomely  found  that  the  headache  was 
entirely  gone,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
his  original  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  was  incorrect ;  but  before  reaction  was 
fully  established,  the  headache  returned  with 
unsubdued  severity,  and  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period  the  patient  sunk  from 
pure  exhaustion.  Dr.  Chomely,  with  an 
ardour  of  inquiry  which  eminently  and  long 
distinguished  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
science,  as  unwilUng  to  confide  in  as  to 
relinquish  his  first  idea  of  its  character, 
sought,  in  the  examination  of  the  body,  the 
settlement  of  all  doubts,  and  the  correction 
of  all  errors.  It  was  found  that  an  extensive 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach  existed,  pre- 
senting the  marks  of  having  passed  through 
a  slow  and  long  period  of  growth.  In  the 
brain  no  evidences  of  disease  were  discovered. 
It  was  thus,  by  industriously  following  out 
the  case  to  its  last  stage,  that  a  valuable 
proof  was  ultimately  elicited  of  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Chomely's  original  0])inion,  and  of 
the  error  committed  by  his  colleagues.  The 
history  of  a  case  so  complete  as  this  teems 
with  instructive  details ;  yet  the  numerous 
advantages  afforded  within  the  wards  of  this 
hospital,  the  regularity  with  which  the  post- 
mortem examinations  are  conducted,  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  plan  of  clinical 
teaching  now  established  in  this  great  school, 
throw  open  to  you  all  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  filling  your  case-books  with  cases  as 
complete  in  history,  and  remarkable  in  in- 
terest, as  that  which  I  have  i)ictured  to  you 
from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Chomely.     Let  mc 


assure  you,  by  the  experience  of  thirty 
years,  that  facts  so  accumulated  will  afford 
you  the  best  and  safest  pilotage  under  the 
perplexities  of  actual  practice. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  your- 
selves in  all  fatal  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis 
that  renders  attendance  upon  in-door  patients 
so  peculiarly  valuable  and  instructive,  arii 
which  allows  the  teacher  such  superior  ad- 
vantages in  his  efforts  to  instruct.  Each 
student  has  the  ])Owcr  to  investigate,  by 
himself,  the  characters  of  the  disease ;  so 
that,  in  afterwards  collecting  to  listen  to  a 
clinical  lecture  u|)on  the  case,  all  are  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its 
history  to  interpret  rightly,  and  appreciate, 
the  observations  of  the  surgeon  or  physician. 
This  plan  has  always  ajipeared  to  me 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  making,  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  before  the  eye, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  sufferer,  remarks 
which  may  aggravate  his  distress  and  sink 
his  spirits.  Humanity  sets  her  interdict 
against  such  a  practice ;  and  science  by  no 
means  requires  it. 

In  reference  to  the  establishment  of  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  there  are  several  cautionai-y 
points  to  which  1  feel  anxious  to  direct  your 
best  attention.  There  are  two  modes  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  information  on  which, 
in  every  instance,  to  found  the  diagnosis,  of 
which  one  may  be  called  the  subjective,  and 
the  other  the  objective.  These  are  two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  conducting  the  inquiry  ; 
and  they  are  designed  to  elicit  two  different 
descriptions  of  evidence. 

Subjective  evidence  is  that  which  the  pa- 
tient himself  deposes.  It  is  the  account  of 
his  own  case  which  he  himself  jjresents  ;  con- 
sequently each  symptom  is  measured  by  his 
own  imagination,  and  coloured  by  his  frets 
and  timidity,  magnified  by  his  fears,  or  di- 
minished by  his  unwillingness  to  believe  that 
a  severe  attack  is  approaching.  The  picture 
which  he  draws  of  his  case  may  be  exact 
and  coherent  in  its  details,  or  it  may  be  arti- 
ficial and  irreconcileable  with  that  to  which 
the  surgeon  conceives  it  to  belong,  from  the 
parts  or  part  affected.  It  is  this  absence  of 
consecutiveness  in  the  story,  that  betrays  the 
counterfeit  character  of  cases  which  are  not 
unfrequently  brought  under  our  observation. 
Vtwi  the  prompt  detection  of  such  attempts 
at  imjiosition  supposes,  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  man,  an  available  and  comprehen- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  minute  history  of 
every  shade  and  form  which  every  disease, 
at  all  events  the  recognised  affections  inci- 
dent to  the  part,  can  assunjc.  Allow  me  in 
passing,  gentlemen,  to  awaken  your  pride  of 
heart  and  independence  of  mind  to  the  quag- 
mire of  mortification  into  which  a  surgeon  is 
reduced  when  thus  misguided  by  the  plausi- 
ble fabrications  of  his  patient.  In  your  own 
cases  let  me  entreat  you  to  prevent  the  possi- 
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bility  of  occurrences  so  stigmatising  to  repu- 
tation as  that  presented  by  the  following 
case. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady  who  had 
been  confined  to  bed,  in  a  recumbent  ))Osture, 
for  more  than  five  months  ;  and  was  informed 
by  her  medical  attendant  that  the  lady  s\if- 
fered,  and  was  still  suffering,  from  severe 
disease  of  the  spine  at  the  upper  dorsal  re- 
gion ;  that  she  had  undergone  much  pain  by 
leeching,  cu]iping,  blisters,  moxas,  tkc,  and 
that  at  present  she  had  two  issues  at  the  sides 
of  the  spine  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  :  this 
plan  of  treatment  had  been  adopted  by  the 
advice  of  some  experienced  persons,  who  had 
formed  the  diagtiosis  above  expressed.  Care- 
ful inquiry  and  examination  soon  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  any 
positive  disease  of  the  spine,  but  that  the 
case  was  one  in  which,  under  a  highly  deve- 
loped hysterical  diathesis,  severe  and  con- 
tinued local  pains  had  occurred  independent 
of  any  local  morbid  action,  tending  to  organic 
mischii'f  or  change.  I  tliereforc  directed  a  nu- 
tritious diet,  exposure  to  pure  air,  regula- 
tion of  secretions,  and  the  use  of  steel  and 
foetid  gum,  with  the  relief  from  all  kinds  of 
local  irritation,  and  in  less  than  five  weeks  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  patient  walking 
about  free  from  j)ain,  and  no  longer  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  disease  of  spine. 

Objective  evidence  elicited  in  the  examina- 
tion of  patients,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
such  a  precision  of  character  as  to  make  it 
to  the  physician  what  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  an  eyi-.vitness  is  to  the  Judge  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  is  that  species  of  substan- 
tive information  which  is  obtained  in  a  given 
case-  by  direct  observation.  A  patient  com- 
plains of  extreme  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
of  an  aggravation  of  the  oppression  if  he 
lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  affected  ;  thus 
ofTering  a  sul/jcctive  account  of  his  case. 
The  physician  now,  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope, determines  the  presence  of  a  fluid  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  a  want  of  resonance  on 
percussion,  a  bronchophonic  resonance  in 
the  voice — phenomena  which  are  made  direct 
ei;ec/«  of  recognition  by'_^the  senses.  A  per- 
son applies  at  the  surgery  for  admission  to 
the  hospital,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder  :  his  arm  is  removed  a  little 
from  the  side,  hecom|)lains  of  sonu- difliculty 
in  approximating  it  to  the  body,  but  not  of 
that  severe  pain  which  in  the  case  of  the  most 
common  dislocation  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  head  of  the  fjone  against  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  when  the  arm  is  brought  into 
par.'iUelism  with  the  aide.  The  sus]>icion  of 
the  surgeon  is  excited  by  certain  discrepant 
points  in  the  tenor  (if  tliis  niilijcclive  evidence. 
He  acconlingly  ])i'occeds  to  devt-lope  the  ob- 
jective. The  man  is  undressed,  and  the 
shoulder  exposed  ;  it  is  at  once  observed  not 
to  have  lost  its  ordinary  contour ;  the  arm 


Is  not  elongated;  there  is  no  discoverable^ 
vacuity  underneath  the  acromion  ;  there  i* 
no  globular  tumor  corresponding  with  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  either  in  the  axilla  or 
dorsum  scapulie,  or  under  the  (clavicle.  The 
surgeon,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  facts 
thus  oZyVc^/re/y  gathered,  arrives  at  a  con- 
clusion very  opposite  to  that  which  the  suli- 
jective  narrative  would  have  led  him  to  form, 
buch  a  case  is  satisfactory  in  illustration  of 
the  superior  value  which  attaches  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  objective  evidence,  esjiecially 
when  elicited  wuth  judgment  and  intelligence. 
There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  disease 
in  which  the  subjective  story,  related  with 
clearness  and  precision,  most  accurately  de- 
fines the  genuine-characteristics  of  a  disease. 
Imagine  a  case  of  hydrocele.  The  patient 
states  that  some  months  since  he  observed  the 
scrotum  to  have  become  slightly  enlarged  at 
its  lower  part,  that  the  swelling  acquired  an 
increase  of  dimensions  by  enlarging  from 
below  upwards,  that  the  swelling  was  attendeif 
with  little  inconvenience  or  pain — a  ])icture  is 
thus  drawn  which  at  once  imjiresses  the 
mind  of  the  surgeon  in  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  ;  for  the  sake  of  greater  pre- 
cision of  diagnosis,  however,  he  proceeds  to 
determine  the  existence  of  one  objective 
symptom,  whether,  namely,  the  tumor  is 
clear  enough  to  transmit  the  light :  this  proved, 
he  conjoins  it  with  the  narrative  of  the  patient, 
and  views  the  case  as  one  of  hydrocele.  In 
conclusion,  then,  I  may  repeat,  that  the  pro^ 
eess  of  inquiry  which  a  surgeon  or  physician 
institutes  as  ])reliminary  to  the  formation  of 
his  diagnosis,  should  always  be  conducted 
with  clear  and  intelligent  reference  to  the 
two  departments  of  evidence  of  which  1  have 
h>.re  endeavoured  to  convey  to  you  some 
conception. 

In  the  prosecution  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
accurate  diagnosis,  there  is  a  question  of 
fundamental  import  yet  to  be  discussed  :  — 
has  this  affection  any  depcr>dence  upon  the 
general  system  or  constitution,  or  is  it 
wholly  or  exclusively  confined  to  the  affected 
part,  is  a  question  of  considerable  con- 
sequence to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases.  Sui)pose  two  cases 
somewhat  similar  in  outward  characters,  but 
radically  diflerei.t  as  regards  their  patho- 
logical conditions^one  intimately  dependent 
upon,  and  regulated  by,  the  state  of  the 
general  system — the  other  entirely  local  : 
and  suppose  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 
founded  upon  the  erroneous  idea  tiiat  they 
were  both  exclusively  local,  or  both  ex- 
clusively constitutional,  to  be  ])ursued.  It 
recpiires  but  the  ])lain  iip])licati()n  of  common 
sense  to  ])<rcei\e  that,  iui(l('r  such  a  course, 
while  one  case  wonhl  in  prove,  the  other 
would  sutler  aggravation  ami  injury.  Two 
cases,  for  example,  of  ulcer  of  the  leg  may 
come   under   observation  and  treatment  at 
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the  same  time,  presenting  very  closely  the 
same  conditions  of  j)aiii,  redness,  secretion, 
swelling,  &c.,  such  as  would  indicate  an 
excess  of  action  ;  yet  in  one  such  an  apjiear- 
ancc  might  depend  entirely  on  circumstances 
influencing  the  ])art  directly,  and  would 
therefore  be  termed  local ,-  whilst  the  same 
condition  in  the  other  case  might  be  no  less 
caused  by  some  disturbed  state  of  the  general 
circulation,  or  important  error  in  the  general 
functions  of  the  system.  It  is  scarcely 
recpiired  to  state,  that  a  course  of  treatment 
having  reference  only  to  the  local,  or  con- 
versely, to  the  constitutional,  condition, 
would  be  as  much  calculated  to  injure  the 
one  case  as  to  benefit  the  other. 

In  forming  his  diagnosis,  the  pupil  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
himself,  and  subsequently  follow  out  the  cases 
when   examined  and  prescribed  for  by  the 


physician  or  t^urgron,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
in  error,  he  should  seek  explanation  from  the 
physician  or  surgeon  :  thus  the  knowledge 
obtained  will  make  deep  impression. 

Commonly,  the  pupil  is  satisfied  by  fol- 
lowing the  j)hy.>ician  or  surgeon,  and  adopt- 
ing, without  further  inquiry,  his  statements 
or  opinions  :  the  information  thus  obtained 
is  seldom  retained,  because  it  makes  little 
impression  at  the  time.  Recollect  that  our 
science  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  the 
most  experienced  is  liable  to  err  ;  do  not, 
therefore,  rest  satisfied  until  you  yourselves 
ai'e  convinced. 

I  have  still  a  few  observations  which  I 
consider  important  to  offer  to  you  before  I 
commence  my  clinical  lectures ;  but  I  must 
defer  these  until  I  have  the  pleeisure  of  meet- 
ing you  again. 
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cal  charities  of  the  metropolis.  The  objects 
of  the  Council  in  appointing  the  Committee 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  after  a  perusal 
of  the  Report  itself.  The  Committee  is  still 
engaged  in  inquiries  connected  with  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  hosi)itals,  and  will  be 
happy  to  receive  information  or  suggestions 
from  gentlemen  interested  in  such  matters, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
pointment. 

Population  of  the  Hospitals. — The  me- 
tropolis contains  ten  general  hospitals,  be- 
sides the  fever  hospital,  the  small-pox  hosp. 
the  Lock  hospital,  the  hospital  for  seamen, 
several  lying-in  hospitals,  and  lunaticesylums. 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Patients  in  the  undermentioned  London  Hospitals,  and  of  the  other 
Persona  belonging  to  the  respective  Kstabtishments,  or  resident  on  the  night  of  the  6  ~7ih  June, 
(From  the  return  made  by  the  Officers  to  the  Cennis  Commissioners.) 


The  present  Report,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  appointed  in 
December,  1840,  "  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  periodical  enumerations 
of  the  patients  in  the  London  Hospitals," 
has  been  apjiroved  and  adopted  by  the 
Council,  and  has  been  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  journal,  and  to  be 
j)rinted  for  circulation  amongst  the  sup- 
porters and  authorities  of  the  various  medi- 


Name  of  Hospital. 


Number  of  Patients, 
June  7,  1841. 


Number  of  Persons 
employed  in  the  ' 

jEstablishment,orResident  Grand 
on  June  7,  1841.  Total. 


M. 


Total.       M. 


F.      !  Total. 


Deaths 

in 

1839. 


St.  George's     . 
Westminster     . 
Middlesex    . 
Charing  Cross 
King's  College 
University  College 
Fever      .... 
Small-pox  . 
London  .... 
St.  Bartholomew's 
Guy's     .     .     .     . 
St.  Thomas's    . 
Dreadnought    . 

Total      . 


178 

68 

109 

43 

56 

56 

14 

15 

205 

194 

251 

125 

108 


134 

75 

103 

46 

45 

45 

15 

10 

108 

192 

192 

116 


312 

143 

212 

89 

101 

101 

29 

25 

313 

386 

443 

241 

168 


10 

6 

9 

6 

6 

9 

1 

2 

11 

22 

49 

22 

17 


46 

22 

36 

13 

20 

15 

10 

7 

60 

125 

161 

81 

9 


56  I     368 
28  '     171 


45 

19 

26 

24 

II 

9 

71 

147 

210 

103 

26 


257 
108 
127 
125 
40 
34 
384 
533 
653 
344 
194 


1482      1081  !  2563  I  17U 


oo:> 


775  ;  3338  '  2231 
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The  lying-in  hospitals,  Lock  hospital,  and 
lunatic  asylums,  have  not  been  iucluJed  in 
the  present  inquiry. 

The  population  of  the  hospitals  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  table,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Census  Commissioners.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  number  of  patients  in  in- 
dividual hospitals  fluctuates,  and  that  it  is 
probably  not  quite  so  great  in  summer, 
when  the  census  was  taken,  as  in  winter. 
With  these  qualifications  the  tabic  repre- 
sents pretty  accurately  the  distribution  of 
patients,  and  the  i)roportion  of  males  and 
females  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals. 

The  Dreadnought  contained  1()8  male  pa- 
tients ;  the  hospitals  for  fever  and  small- 
pox (which  were  not  epidemic  in  June  1841) 
29  males,  2.5  females  ;  the  10  general  hos- 
pitals, 1,285  males,  and  1,056  females. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  it  appeared  to  your 
Committee  desirable  to  obtain  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  patients  in  the  London  hos- 
pitals. A  circular  was  accordingly  addressed 
to  some  of  the  medical  officers  who  had 
evinced  an  interest  in  statistics ;  and  blank 
forms  were  forwarded  to  all  who  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  Returns  were  finally  obtained 
from  the  Westminster,  Middlesex,  Charing- 
Cross,  King's  College,  University  College, 
London,   and    Dreadnought,    hospitals,    for 


which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Watson,  I>r. 
Burne,  Dr.  Goldiug,  Dr.  Guy,  Dr.  Walshe, 
T.  Blizard  Curling,  Esq.,  and  G.  Busk, 
Esq.  :  who  either  performed  the  enumera- 
tions tlieni selves,  or  selected  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen, quite  competent  to  the  task. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
returns  for  the  first  enumeration  from  St. 
George's,  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  or 
Guy's  hospitals,  but  from  the  information 
which  we  have  received,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  medical  officers  and 
governors  of  the  two  former  hospitals  will 
contribute  to  the  next  inquiry,  and  we  hope 
that  the  governors  and  the  medical  officers  of 
Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  may  be  induced  to 
follow  their  example. 

The  7  hospitals  from  which  we  have  ob- 
tained returns,  contained  1,127  in-patients, 
on  June  1st,  1842;  and  1,214  in-patients 
in  the  first  week  of  January,  1842.  The 
increase  (/•?  per  cent.)  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  winter  season. 

In  the  6  general  hospitals  (the  Dread- 
nought being  included),  the  proportion  of 
males  was  57  in  100  patients. 

The  following  was  the  form  of  schedule 
employed  in  the  enumeration  ;  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  number  of  important 
heads  which  it  embraces  may  be  classified 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  each  of  which 
would  furnish  important  information*. 


Name. 

Sex. 
M.  or  F. 

Married,     i 

Sii)!;lp,  or    ,  Occupation. 

Widowed.    1 

Age. 

Disease. 

How  long  ill 

l)efore 
Admission. 

How  lonff  in 
Hospital. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  fiicts,  or  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  general  results  ;  but  in  the  i)resent 
stage,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  indicate  the 
utility  of  the  in(|uiry,  its  general  scoj)c,  and 
the  imjiortant  objects  which  it  aims  at  ac- 
com])li>hing. 

Din/ribution  of  Sex,  /I  r/e, and  Disease, with 
duration  and  renults. — For  the  present  we 
Bhall  omit  the  Dreadnought,  as  that  hos))ital 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
sailors. 

The  returns  show  (1.)  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  hospitals  of  different  occupations  ; 
(2.)  the  number  of  each  sex  suffering  from 
the  several  di.seases  at  different  ages  ;  (.3.) 
the  period  of  the  several  diseases  in  which 
patients  are  admitted;  and  (4.)  the  time 
that  they  remain  under  treatment. 


The  table  A.  shows  the  ages  of  the  patients, 
and  their  diseases  ;  without  distinguishing 
the  .sexes,  which  are,  however,  separated  in 
the  accompanying  abstracts.  In  making 
these  illustrative  extracts,  the  same  forms 
have  been  employed  as  are  in  use  for  classify- 
ing the  causes  of  death  at  the  General  Register 
Office.  In  the  ultimate  arrangement,  several 
other  diseases,  such  as  those  of  the  skin, 
will  require  separate  heads. 

We  subjoin  some  of  the  more  common 
diseases,  comprising  C97  cases,  which  it  will 
be  seen  are  proportions  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  all  kinds  (1,()1.H)  in  the  abstracts. 
As  few  children  are  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pitals, all  under  the  age  of  15  are  omitted. 

*  A  ropy  of  the  form  for  enumeration,  at*  liiially 
(letormincd  upon,  will  l)r  printed  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Society's  Journai. 
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Affea  of  the  Palienls  suffering  from  some  of  the  more  Common  Diseases,  in  the 
London  Hospitals,  January  18 12. 


I 


Diseases. 

i 

Ages. 

15 

20 

25 

30     35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70      o 

to 

to 

to 

to      to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

20 

25 

30 

35  !  40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

H 

j  Typhus 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

..111 

Erj'sipelas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

.  .  '   14 

Syphilis 

\b 

10 

5 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

.  .  1   44 

Paralysis 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

;   22 

Epilepsy 

6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

, 

'   17 

Bronchitis 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

10 
1 

7 

1   44* 

I     4 

Pleurisy 

1 

1 

1 

Pneumonia 

3 

6 

.3 

8 

2 
6 

2 

1 
2 

1     6 
38 

Consumption       .... 

2 

9 

Diseases  of  Heart    .     .      . 

2 

6 

3 

3 

5 

2 

fi 

1 

28 

Diabetes 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Stone 

I 

3 

1 

5 

Disease  of  Kidneys        .     . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Stricture 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

24 

Mismenstruation      ... 

12 

7 

4 

1 

5 

13 

15 

8  ,  12 

6 

5 

12 

2 

78 

Arthritis  and  Diseases  of^ 
Joints.                              S 

20 

10 

12 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

.. ! 

64 

Scrofula 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

18 

Ulcers 1 

4 

7 

6 

5 

2 

5 

8 

7 

9 

2 

55 

Carcinoma 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2  1 

21 

Wounds,    Fractures,   andi 
Burns                               \ 

I 

20 

18 

23 

2  b 

15 

20 

14      18 

20 

7    180 

*  Age  of  one  person  not  stated. 


General  Remark. — The  constant  number 
of  patients  afflicted  with  any  given  disease, 
depends  upon  its  duration,  as  M^ell  as  upon 
the  numbers  attacked  ;  so  that  where  a  dis- 
ease is  twice  as  long  as  another,  although  the 
same  number  were  attacked,  twice  as  many 
may  be  expected  to  be  in  hos])ital.  Hence 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  different  diseases 
in  hospital,  and  the  ))roportion  of  cases  ad- 
7nitte(f,  will  differ  in  the  ratio  of  the  average 
term  of  residence.  Generally  speaking,  the 
proportion  of  the  various  cases  in  hospitals 
will  agree  with  those  of  equal  severity  in  the 
adult  population  out  of  doors  ;  but  there  are 
exceptions  ;  the  diseases  incident  to  cliild- 
birtii,  typhus,  and  consumption,  are  rarely 
treated  in  the  general  hospitals,  while  frac- 
tures, wounds,  urinary,  and  a  few  other  dis- 
eases, are  collected  in  excess. 

An  abstract  of  the  deaths,  and  causes  of 
death,  at  different  ages,  in  the  London  Hos- 
pitals (1839),  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Registrar-General's  last  report ;  of  which 
we  shall  avail  ourselves,  to  show  the  nature 
of  a  few  of  the  results  deducible  from  mere 
enumerations,  and  the  registers  of  the  causes 
of  death.  The  abstracts  of  deaths  was  de- 
rived from  all  the  hospitals,  comprising  2^ 
times  as  many  patients  as  were  enumerated 


for  us ;  we  shall  therefore  multiply  our 
facts  by  2-5,  which  will  enable  us  to  use  them 
as  illustrations.  And  we  may  state  once  for 
all,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  nothing 
more. 

Illustrations. — 1.  A  comparison  of  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  each  dis- 
ease, with  the  average  number  labouring 
under  the  same  disease,  shows  the  mortality 
in  a  given  time  (a  year),  in  the  various  dis- 
eases. Thus  if  there  were  95  consumptive 
persons  on  an  average  in  the  hospitals,  342 
died  in  the  year ;  300  per  cent,  in  3C^  days, 
or  1  per  cent,  daily.  A  physician  who  had 
on  an  average  100  consumjitive  patients 
under  his  care,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  may  at  this  rate  expect  that  one 
would  die  daily. 

It  ai)pears  that,  in  the  general  hospitals 
of  the  metropolis,  91  deaths  occur  annually 
for  every  100  patients  which  they  hold.  An 
hospital  which  contains  1 1 0  jiatients  yields 
100  deaths.  Let  us  su])po.se,  for  a  moment, 
the  patients  labouring  under  consumption, 
pneumonia,  &c.  in  separate  hospitals,  each 
containing  100  patients,  the  j)lace  of  the 
dying  being  constantly  filled  up  by  new  pa- 
tients, then  we  shall  have,  according  to  the 
last  coiuuni  but  one  (Table  B.),  at  the  hos- 
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Fjirther  Examples — (Table  B.) 


Diseases. 

Died  in  the 

Hospitals  in 

One  Year. 

(Heg:.-Gen. 

Report.) 

AveraareNum- 
bers  Sick, 

(deducedfroni 
Table  A.) 

Annual         9'T\''''u^[ 
Deat,.per  |  ^^'^^^^ 

""*•              Deaths. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

Cousiimption       .... 

Pneumonia 

Apojiicxy 

Injuries,  and  the  effects  of) 
Accidents                         S 

Bronchitis 

Paralysis 

Syphilis 

342 
47 
39 

390 

88 
42 
13 

95 
15 
17 

450 

111 

55 

110 

360 
313 
229 

87 

79 
76 
12 

28 
32 
44 

115 

126 
131 
846 

All  Diseases. 

2231 

enuniprated. 
2402 

91 

110 

pital,  for  consumption,  360  deaths ;  for 
pneumonia,  313  deaths;  for  apoplexy,  229 
deaths  ;  for  accidents,  87  deaths  ;  for  bron- 
chitis and  catarrh,  79  deaths  ;  for  ))aralysis, 
76  deaths;  for  syphilis,  12  deaths: — or, 
according  to  the  last  column  (Table  B.),  100 
deaths  would  occur  annually  in  an  hospital 
for  the  consumptive,  containing  28  occupied 
beds ;  in  an  hospital  for  accidents  contain- 
ing 115  beds;  and  in  an  hospital  for  sy- 
l)hilis  containing  846  beds.  The  results  are 
obtained  with  the  same  facility  by  the  enu- 
meration we  propose,  whether  tlie  diseases 
be  treated  in  the  same  or  in  different  hos- 
pitals. 

An  analysis  of  this  kind  can  be  made  from 
five  or  ten  enumerations.  It  will  show,  in 
different  diseases,  the  relative  force  of  mor- 
tality, which  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be 
regulated  by  a  determined  law. 

2.  The  mortality,  in  a  unit  of  time,  at 
each  age,  from  the  different  diseases,  may  be 
calculated  from  the  enumeration  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  the  registered  deaths. 

We  give  the  mortality  from  all  causes  as 
an  examj)le  :  the  same  method  may  be  ap- 
plied to  each  disease  separately. 


Ages. 


20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60—70 


Actual  Numbers  Deaths 


enumerated, 

niulti|)lied  by 

2-5. 


687 
4  85 


24  7 
142 


m  One 
Year. 


449 
4.33 
423 
312 
241 


Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  cent. 


65 

89 

119 

126 

170 


It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  and 
others,  that  the  mortality  in  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  ill  all  cases  of  disease,  increases 
about  34  per  cent,  (one-third)  every  10  years 
of  age  after  puberty.  It  ap|)ears  also,  from 
observations  in  Friendly  Societies,  that  the 
sick  time  increases  with  age  at  the  same  rate  ; 


whence  it  would  follow  that  the  liability  to 
an  attack  of  sickness  was  the  same  at  all  ages 
from  15  to  GO  ;  that  the  duration  of  attacks 
increased  34  jier  cent,  every  10  years ;  that 
the  mortality  of  attacks  increased  34  per 
cent,  every  10  years;  and  consequently  that 
the  mortality  in  a  unit  of  sick|tiine  (a  week, 
for  instance)  from  the  same  disease,  was  uni- 
formly the  same  at  aU  ages  (or  at  least  from 
15  to  60,  to  which  the  o])servations  have 
hitherto  been  confined).  The  enumerations 
will  furnish  the  means  of  directly  determin- 
ing the  latter  point. 

3.  The  tables  B.  C.  show  the  number  of 
patients  living  at  every  stage  of  the  different 
diseases,  (so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,)  at 
the  time  the  enumeration  was  made.  If  the 
numbers  who  recovered  and  died  at  the  same 
periods  were  abstracted,  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality and  recovery,  at  the  several  stages  of 
all  diseases,  could  be  determined. 

Our  information  is  here  deficient ;  we 
must  refer  for  examples  to  other  sources. 

To  render  the  information  complete,  a 
corresponding  annual  abstract  should  be  made 
of  all  l\\e  cases  treated,  showing  the  numbers 
in  each  disease  discharged,  dead,  cured,  re- 
lieved, or  otherwise,  from  all  the  hospitals. 

The  great  desideratum,  viz.,  the  average 
and  inevitable  loss  of  life  by  each  disease,  as 
yet  tmknown,  is  obtainable  only  from  such 
reports  of  hospitals,  iS^'c. — To  ascertain  the 
mortality  and  duration  of  diseases  left  to  na- 
ture, has  been  considered  by  some  persons  a 
great  desideratum.  They  want  this  datum, 
they  say,  as  a  starting  point.  They  would  de- 
termine the  average  duration,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  in  1 ,000  cases  of  natural  small -])ox  : 
they  would  then  compare  the  results  with  the 
results  of  1,000  cases  treated  with  all  theaj)- 
pliances  of  medical  art ;  or,  according  to  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  adoj)ted  by  the 
medical  schools.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  natural  mortality  and  dura- 
tion of  diseases  can  never  be  su|i|)lied.  The 
thing  can  never  be  even  contemplated.     No 
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one  would  dare  to  suggest  that  hundreds  or 
thousand::  of  jiatients  should  be  di'iirivcd  of 
the  aid,  solace,  and  counsels  of  medical  art  ; 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  by  a 
iinnierous  jirofession,  containing  in  its  ranks 
many  persons  of  the  greatest  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  a  few  men  of  the  most  consum- 
mate genius.  We  cannot  ask  patients  to 
allow  the  stone  to  torment  them,  or  to  incur 
the  natural  risks  of  loss  of  blood,  unreduced 
ruptures,  broken  bones,  inflammations,  in 
order  to  enable  speculating  sceptics  to  count 
how  many  of  them  will  die. 

Without  some  standard  of  comparison, 
however,  medical  science  can  make  very  little 
further  progress.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
determine  accurately  the  relative  value  of 
different  methods  of  treatment  now  in  use  ; 
or  of  any  new  remedies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  be  discovered.  Medicine 
will  always  be  open  to  unjust  charges  of  in- 
utility, and  the  public  health  will  be  the 
sport  of  fashion,  thR  perilous  innovations  of 
emjjirics,  and  superficial  theorists. 

It  is  fortunate,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  standard  required   will  be  furnished 


and  more  extended  Inquiry  undertaken    by 
particular  institutions. 

The  importance  of  applying  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  inquiry  which  have 
enriched  the  exact  sciences,  to  vital  pheno- 
mena, is  generally  admitted  ;  and  the  London 
hospitals  will,  it  may  naturally  be  e.vpected, 
take  the  lead  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  medicine.  Should  they  act  in 
an  isolated  manner,  and  independently  of 
each  other,  or  should  they  register  the  ob- 
servations on  a  uniform  system,  and  throw 
them  into  a  common  stock,  to  be  arranged 
in  the  order  which  may  appear,  on  due  con- 
sideration, best  calculated  to  yield  the  im- 
portant results  to  which  we  have  above  ad- 
verted ?  The  advantages  of  the  latter  pro- 
ceeding, in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  are  so 
ob/ious,  that  your  committee  have  invited 
the  medical  officers  to  a  conference,  and  have 
submitted  to  them  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

(1.)  To  have  authentic  registers  of  cases 
kept  in  a  form  which  is  now  under  conside- 
ration. 

(2.)  The  first  registers  to  be  commenced 


by  the   average  mortality    and  duration    of    on  January  1st,  1843,  and  to  terminate  on 


cases  under  the  present  system  of  treatment. 
In  the  aggregate  results  deduced  from  the 
thousands  of  cases  treated  in  the  hospitals, 
accidental  irregularities  will  be  destroyed ; 
and  the  aver;ige  rate  of  mortality  and  re- 
covery in  each  disease,  at  each  stage  of 
disease,  will  be  determined.  With  this  stand- 
ard any  other  class  of  similar  cases,  treated 
differently,  maybe  compared.  The  collection 
and  analysis  of  a  few  important,  easily  ob- 
servable facts,  to  which  the  measures  of 
number  and  time  can  be  applied,  will,  it  is 
evident,  not  interfere  with,   but  will  rather 


the  31st  December.  To  comprise  all  the 
patients  discharged  during  the  year. 

(3.)  The  first  aimual  abstract  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee, 
named  by  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  the  Boards  and  the  medical  officers  of 
the  hospital.  For  this  purpose,  copies  of  the 
registers  to  be  sent,  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter, half-year,  or  year,  to  the  office  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  where  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Committee  shall  meet. 

(4.)  The  Statistical  Society  will  supply  the 
blank  forms,  for  copying  the  registers  of 
cases. 


faciUtate,  individual  research,  or  any  special 

Example  of  ihe  mode  <'J  filling  up  the  proposfd  Return 
Diftease. — Consumption. 


1 

2         3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9         10     11                    12 

No 

Occu- 
pation 

Sex. 
M. 

I. 

Age    05 
X 

Duration  of 
case  in  days. 

Date 

of 

Attack. 

\\Tien         Important  .'^vniptoms. 
Date      Discharired.          Complications, 

■~  J* 
n  be 

c  a 
I'' 

^°-      and 
Habits. 

o|  All-               ■  or  post-mortem 

mission  ^            1                    Appearances. 
Date.  State. 

1     Weaver 

41 

63 

65 

128 

1840. 

June 

3 

H»moptv.sis,  June  3. 
Aua:.      Oct.     Died      Diarrh<pa,  Aua;.  10. 
7       1    9.     ;             P.  M.  Cavity  in  upper 
lobes  of   left    lung ; 
\           1               ulcerations  of  ileum. 

The  attack  should  be  dated  from  the  lirst  unetiuivocal  svniptoui  of  the  disease. 
In  the  column  for  important  symptoms  the  date  of  their  origin  may  be  noted. 

Contractions  used  in  ttic  Retitrnx. 
Inf.,  intemperate ;  pp.,  pauper ;  M.,  male  ;  F.,  female.    The  mouths,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mm:,  Apr..  May, 
June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,   Oct.,   Nor.,  Dec.    The  year   is  written   over,  and  the  day  umlir,  the 
I    1S31.    I 


mouth,  thus  :- 


1.S31. 
Jan. 


Recor.,  recovered;    conv.,  convalescent;   ret.,  relieved,     other  con- 


tractions may  be  used,  with  an  explanation,  if  necessary. 
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Table  1, — Hospital  Cases  enumerated  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1842. 


Diseases. 

Ages. 

Total 

1 

3 

5 
i 

1 
'  1 

2 

3 
6 

"l 

10 
2 

i 
"l 

2 

i 

i 

15 

i 

3 
1 
15 

20 

2 

6 
6 

20 

5 

I 
10 

16 
3 

i 

8 
2 

25 

3 

1 
5 

9 

i 

1 

i 

30 

i 
I 

7 

9 

4 

1 
4 

35 

2 
2 

40 

2 
3 
3 

45 

50 

60    70 

80 

? 

Small  Pox  .    . 
Measles .    .    . 
Scarlatina  .    . 
HoopingCough 
Croup.    .    .    . 
Thrush  .    .    . 
Diarrhoea    .    . 
Oysentery  .    . 
Cholera  .    .    . 
Influenza    .    . 
Ap:ue  .... 
Keinittent  Fever 
Typhus  .    .    . 
Krysipelas  .     . 
Syphilis  .     .     . 
Hydrophobia  . 

Total.    . 

i 

i 

._ 

"2 
2 
2 

"ie 

14 

44 

7i     8 

1 

6       1  1  .. 

..  1  .. 

80 

Cephalitis  .     . 
Hydrocephalus 
Apoplexy.    .     . 
Paralysis.    .    . 
Convulsions.   . 
Tetanus  .    .    . 

"i 

2 

1 

3 

i 

2 

2 

1 

4 

i 

5 

i 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

■■ 

1 

"7 

23 

2 

3 
18 

1 

1 

27 

Epilepsy.     .    . 
Insanity.    .    . 
DeliriumTrem 
lirain.&c.Dis.of 

Total.    . 

1 

•• 

14 

i 

2 

14 

1 
2 
5 

1 

9 

1 

3 

6 

1 
3 

6 

•• 

9  1     8 

7 

4 

2 

2 
6 
5 

7 

2 
4 

2 

7        3 

2      .. 

84 

Laryngitis  .    . 
Quinsey.     .    . 
Bronchitis  .    • 
Pleurisy.     .    . 
Pneumonia.    . 
Hydrothorax  . 
Asthma  .    .    . 
Consuniption  . 
Lungs,&c.Dis.of 

Total.    . 

2 
3 

3 

3 
1 

i 

8 

lb 

1 
1 

2 
2 

I 

7 

i 

i 
i 

i 

3 

4 

45 

4 

7 

"7 
39 
8 

..    1  .. 

1 

2 

i 

3     19 
2       6 

16 

I 
2 

8 
3 

13 

1 
1 
4 

19 
2 

8 

17 

1 
6 

8 

2 

1 

117 

Pericarditis.    . 
Aneurism   .    . 
Hcivrt.&c.Dis.of 

Tot  111.    . 

i 

2 

2 

27 

1 
i 

I 

2 

"i 

2 

i 

2 

i 

5 

i 

6 

3 

3 

6 

2 

7 

I 

31 

Teething     .    . 
Gastritis.     .     . 
Enteritis.    .     . 
Peritonitis  .     . 
TabesMeseiiter 
Worms  .    .    • 
Ascites    .     .     . 
Ulceration  .    . 
Hernia   .    .    . 
Colic,  or  Ileus. 
Intussusception 
Stricture     .     . 
Hematemesig  . 
Stomach,  &c.  / 
Ois.  of    .     .5 
PancrcaM     .    . 
Hepatitis    .     . 
Jaundice     .    . 
Liver .... 
Spleen    .    .    . 

Total.    . 

- 

i 

1 

2 

2 
3 

1 

1 

i 
i 

3 

i 

8 

i 
i 

1 
i 

3 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

J 

i 

i 
1 

i 

i 

'3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 

"1 
3 

18 

3 
7 

1 

13 

l"5 

4 

8 

1 

9 

al   il   1 

54  1 
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Table  1. — Hospital  Cases  enumerated  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1842 — continued. 


Ages. 

Diseases. 

Total. 

1 

1      3 

5 

10 

15    20 

25  1  30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70    80 

j> 

Nephritis    .    . 

..     ..  1 

..  1  .. 

1 

Iscluiria.     .     . 

. .  ,  . . 

Diabetes.     .     . 

l 

i 

1 

. .     . . 

3 

Cystitis  .     .     . 

a 

. .   1  . . 

3 

3 

1 

'2 

"2 

i 

1 

'2 

"l 

"1  :: 

6 
11 

Stricture     .    . 

Kidneys,     &c. 

Dis.  of.    .     , 

Total.     . 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

..  1 .. 

U 

..  1  ..  !  .. 

3 

2       3 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

35 

Chililbed     .    . 

2 

1 

i 

3 

Paramenia  .    . 

12 

7 

4 

1 

25 

OvariaiiUropsy 

Uterus,       &c. 

Dis  of.     .    . 

Total.     . 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

i 

1 

26 

•• 

17  I  13 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

..  !    1  1  .. 

54 

Arthritis     .     . 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

11 

Kheumatisni   . 

2 

5 

13 

13 

8 

12 

6 

5 

12 

2 

1 

81 

Joints,  &c.Uis. 

of    ...     . 

Total.    . 

2 

7 

16 

15 

9 

10 

7 

6 

4 

2 

1 

79 

2  1     7 

19 

25     23 

27 

15 

18 

10 

8 

14 

2 

..  i..  ^  1 

171 

Carbuncle  .    . 

1 

1 

2 

Phlegmon  .    . 

3 

1 

i 

■1 

6 

Ulcer.     .     •    . 

1 

4 

7 

6 

5 

2 

5 

8 

7 

» 

•i 

56 

Fistula    .    .     . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Skin,  &c.  Uis. 

of    ...     . 

Total.     . 

2  {   a 

5 

7 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

34 

2  1     2 

6 

12      16 

11 

13 

5 

6 

9 

11 

12 

2  ..  j  .. 

107 

Inflammation . 

1 

1 

..  L. 

2 

Ua.'morrhage  . 

Dropsy   .     .     . 

i 

i 

a 

1 1 .. 

5 

Abscess  .     .     . 

'2 

1 

e 

1 

2 

. .  1 . . 

14 

Mortification  . 

2 

1 

5 

Puri>ura .     .     . 

..  1 .. 

Scrofula .    .     . 

i 

2 

« 

1 

'2 

21 

Carcinoma .     . 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 ' .. 

21 

Tumor    .     .     . 

1 

. . ... 

4 

Gout  .... 

. .  1 . . 

Atrophy .     .     . 

.. 

. . ' . . 

Debility .    .    . 

i 

I 

.. 

3 

Malformations. 

2 

3 

Sudden  Deaths. 

••  '  ••  1  •• 

Total.    . 

■■ 

..    ■     5 

4 

5      18 

9 

9 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3  ..  1  .. 

78 

Old  Age.    .    . 

.. !..  ..  L. 

.. !.. 

Intemperance. 

1 

1 

..  !  .. 

I 

Starvation  .     . 

. .    1  . . 

.. 

- . 

Accidents,  &c. 

1 

u 

6 

20     18 

23 

25 

15 

20 

14 

18 

20 

5     2 

1 

199 

Total  •    •  1     1 

n 

6 

20     18 

23 

26 

15 

20 

14 

18 

20 

5     2  1   1  j  200  1 

Diseases     not? 
specified.    .\ 

Total.    . 

1      ..       .. 

1 

1 

2 

..  ^  .. 

2 

5 

35 

47 

134    151 

1 

124  il06 

88 

85 

57 

99 

57 

17  j    3 

3 

1,013 

The  medical  officers  wlio  did  your  Com-     important  objects.     The  following  resolution 
mittee  the  honour  to  meet  them  expressed     was  passed, 
themselves  quite  willing  to  promote  these         "  Resolved,    that   application,   by   letter, 


no 
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be  made  to  the  Boards  of  the  hosjjitals  re- 
spectively, on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of 
uniform  methods  of  registering  of  cases,  and 
that  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  medical 
officers  be  requested  to  such  applications  ; 
tliat  a  letter  be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to 
tlie  several  Boards,  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  object  in  view  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  making  this  application  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report 
be  sent  with  each  application." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cases  in  the 
London  hospitals  will  not  present  a  fair 
average  of  the  cases  affecting  the  whole 
community.  Your  Committee  aduiit  the 
truth  of  this  to  the  full  extent.  But  after 
the  example  has  been  set  in  the  London 
hospitals,  your  Committee  are  convinced  that 
returns  on  the  same  plan  could  be  procured 
from  the  provincial  hospitals,  the  prisons, 
the  poor-law  unions,  the  friendly  societies, 
and  from  private  practitioners.  This  would 
open  a  wide  field  of  comparsion,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  improvements  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  very  much  calculated  to  alleviate 
human  suffering,  and  to  prolong  human 
life. 


ON 
DISEASES    OF   THE    BRAIN. 

By  E.  CopEMAN,  M.R.C.S. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

[Concluded  from  p.  116.] 

Case  III.— Mr.  S.,  a  stout  farmer, 
80  years  of  age ;  joints  of  his  fingers 
and  toes  filled  wilh  gouty  concretions; 
was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  May,  1842,  with  symptoms  of 
aj)0plexy.  I  found  him  comatose,  un- 
able to  articulate,  almost  unconscious 
of  efforts  made  to  rouse  him ;  jjulsc 
slow  and  full ;  breathing  heavy. 

A  blister  to  the  neck ;  cold  lotion  to  the 
head  ;  a  dosi;  of  croton  oil  to  act  on 
the  bowels,  which  had  been  sluggish  for 
some  days. 

Next  day  he  Ijecame  more  sensible, 
hut  much  inclined  to  coma,  with  a 
bloated  countenance  and  heavy  pulse. 
My  assistant  ordered  four  leeches  (o  the 
temples,  and  blisters  behind  tlie  ears. 

2(Jlh.— Quite  sensible;  bowels  open; 
has  no  paralysis. 

22d.— Passed  a  restless  night,  and  is 
irritable, 

Purgative  mixture;  and  a  inori)liia  draught 
ut  night. 


2.'kl.— Slept  well,  and  is  better.  He 
continued  the  aperient  medicines  for 
some  davs,  and  is  now  quite  well. 

Case  "IV.— J.  D.  a't.  (iO,  short  and 
rather  stout,  was  seized  with  hemiplegia 
on  the  loth  of  September,  1S42.  He 
was  seen  soon  after  the  attack,  and 
treated  by  blister  to  the  neck  and  warm 
purgative  draughts.  Arteries  somewhat 
ossified, 

October  12th. — He  now  walks  about 
without  difhculty,  complaining  only  of 
weakness  in  the  affected  limbs. 

Case  V. — M.  F.,  let.  80  years,  a  spare, 
active  old  woman,  was  attacked  on 
Friday,  Nov.  .5th,  1841,  just  after  a 
hard  day's  work  at  the  wash-tub,  with 
pain  in'  the  head,  quickly  followed  by 
total  insensibility.  Next  day  I  was  sent 
for,  and  found  her  in  profound  apoplexy. 
Stertorous  bieathing;  bronchial  rattle; 
total  insensibility.  She  had  been  in 
this  state  all  night.  Not  able  to  swal- 
low; pulse  feeble, 

Erapl.  Lyttifi  amplum  Nuchae.  Mustard 
poultices  to  the  legs. 

7th. — Blister  drawn.  Can  now  be 
roused  so  as  to  answer  questions  dis- 
tinctly, and  can  move  the  right  leg 
and  arm ;  left  side  appears  to  be  para- 
lysed. Has  taken  some  gruel  and  cas- 
tor oil, 

8th, — Same  as  yesterday.  Bowels 
not  relieved. 

Mist,  Cathart,  4tis  horis, 

9th. — More  drowsy  to-day.  Bowels 
not  open, 

1 0th. -Died. 

Cask  VI. — Ann  Ellis,  "J^)  years  of  age, 
seized  with  apoplexy  ^Iay  17lli,  1842. 
1  found  her  quite  insensible  ;  breathing 
very  much  impeded  with  mucous  rattle; 
surface  pale,  cold,  and  clammy ;  pulse 
almost  impcrcejjtible:  she  seemed  to  be 
within  a  few  minutes  of  her  death.  I 
ordered  a  little  warm  brandy  and  water, 
and  left  the  house,  not  expecting  to  see 
her  again.  Siie  however  rallied,  and 
recovered  her  sensibility  to  .some  ex- 
tent, until  the  2,'jth,  when  she  again 
became  comatose,  slightly  convulsed, 
and  died. 

Altiiough  these  two  last  cases  proved 
fatal,  tiicy  are  calculated  to  exemplify 
the  effort  which  nature  is  able  to  make 
towards  restoration,  even  wlien  tliere  is 
serious  and  fatal  mischief  in  the  iirain  ; 
and  surely  it  is  wise  and  reasonable  not 
1o  pn;vent  it  by  depletory  treatment, 
which  must  necessarily  remove  every 
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chance  of  spontaneous  rcanimation. 
^Vllo  can  say  that  these  two  women 
niii,Hit  not  liave  recovered,  if  their  vis 
vilcc  had  been  more  viirorous  ?  The 
mischief  to  the  brain  must  liave  hap- 
peucd  at  the  first;  if  partial  recovery 
take  place  in  spite  of  this,  who  can 
point  out  the  degree  to  wliich  it 
might  ])roceed  where  the  constitutional 
strength  can  be  supported?  The  vis 
inedicatrix  is  sufTicieut  to  repair  ex- 
ternal injuries  of  the  severest  cha- 
racter, where  the  constitution  can  be 
maintained  in  a  fair  degree  of  vigour. 
AVe  see  daily  cases  of  recovery  from 
fevers  and  internal  inflammations, 
where  p.rts  of  delicate  construction, 
and  important  to  life,  have  been  se- 
verely, almost  mortally,  implicated; 
the  remedial  agent  being  this  same 
vis  lueditdtrix,  assisted  by  such  means 
as  we  possess  for  supporting  the  powers 
of  the  constitution.  In  some  chronic 
cases  of  organic  disease,  we  witness  the 
same  power  at  work  to  delay  the  fatal 
result  as  long  as  possible;  the  length 
of  time  being  often  proportionate  to 
the  degree  in  which  art  is  able  to  sup- 
port the  general  strength.  ^Vhy  are 
we  to  distrust  this  powerful  agent  wlit-re 
disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  is  the 
cause  of  danger  ?  Do  not  some  of  the 
cases  I  have  related  prove  it  to  be  effi- 
cient? It  is  said,  that  by  letting  blood 
freely  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  extravasa- 
tion may  be  stopped,  and  further  mis- 
chief prevented.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  of  such  large  depletions  ? 
Unfortunately  the  recoveries  are  far  too 
small  in  number  to  warrant  any  just 
inference  in  favour  of  this  usual  plan 
of  treatment ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  bleeding  will  sometimes  itself 
produce  the  symptoms  under  which 
apoplectics  die,  surely  w^e  should  pause 
to  inquire  whether  such  fatal  issue  may 
not  be  the  ellect  of  the  treatment,  rather 
than  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
disease. 

"  Magnce  sanguinis  detractiones,  gra- 
viores  et  fere  perniciosiores  effectus 
habent;  arteriis  enim  variis(|ue  cordis 
saccis  multum  et  subito  relaxatis, 
viribusquc  eorum  sic  immiuutis,  san- 
guinis impetus  ades  deficit,  ut  ad  ex- 
citandum  suisque  muneribus  aptandum 
cerebrum  non  amplius  sufhciat,  unde 
vertigo,  nausea,  vomilus,  animi  defectio, 
et  non  modo  cordis  arteriarumque  actio, 
sed  omnis  raotus  atque  sensus  iuter- 
ruptus." 


"  Ingens  et  subita  snngninis  jactura 
omnibus  brevi  et  nuiltum  nocet,  nee 
raro  mortem  alllrt.  ll;cc  enim  non 
modo  insir/iii'iii  (Uhi/iliifnii,  et  vrilif/iiitin 
et  tiaiiseam,  aut  vinnitimi  et  animi  de- 
fectioncm,  sed  coninlsioncs  (jiiotjuc  tjene- 
ra/f's,  et  pleniiiK/ue  lethales,  inducit." — 
(w'ref/ort/'s  Conspectus. 

"  Largjp  et  repetitie  sanguinis  detrac- 
tiones omnibus  apoplecticis  et  ])ara- 
lyticis,  nullo  delectu  habito,  utiliter 
aut  tuto  adhiberi  certe  non  possuut. 
Etenim  juniores,  et  robusti,  non  tani 
obnoxii  sunt  his  morbis,  cpiam  pueri 
infirmi,  et  eflieti  senes,  in  (piibus  vires 
nutriendjE  sunt,  et  excitandtc,  potius 
quam  minuend;c  ;  dum  multa  sanguinis 
profusio  omnes  natural  conatus  repri- 
mit,  et  tenues  vitaj  reliquias  penitus 
extinguit.  Quod  si  consulamus  ex- 
perientiam,  hu-c,  quantum  ])ossum  judi- 
care,  tcstatur  copias  sanguinis  niissiones 
SBppe  nocuisse,  easque  in  non  paucis 
a>grotis  tutius  fuisse  pra'termissas." — 
lleherdeii,  Comment,  p.  300 

In  the  first  case,  and  probably  in  the 
second,  emetics  produced  very  bene- 
ficial effects ;  and  by  some  few  practi- 
tioners they  have  been  considered  the 
proper  remedy  for  apoplexy.  Yet  is 
the  fear  of  their  being  injurious  so 
prevalent,  that  we  are  advised  strictly 
to  avoid  them.  Abercrombie  says,  "  the 
use  of  emetics  in  apoplexy  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Aretccus,  and  they  have 
been  employed  at  different  times  by 
physicians  of  the  first  eminence,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Etmuller, 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  and  Lieutaud; 
and  the  practice  must  therefore  have 
some  foundation  in  observation  and 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  early  stage  of  any  apoplectic 
affection,  the  use  of  an  emetic  would  be 
a  very  hazardous  practice."  He,  how- 
ever, strongly  recommends  purgation. 
"  This  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a 
most  important  and  leading  point  in 
the  treatment  of  apoplexy ;  and  though, 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
our  first  reliance  is  upon  large  and  re- 
peated bleeding,  the  first  decided  im- 
provement of  the  patient  is  generalUy 
imder  the  influence  of  powerful  purg- 
ing." (On  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  2S9). 

Now  when  we  bring  our  unbiassed 
judgment  and  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  {juestion  of  the  comparative  safety 
of  emetics  and  purgatives,  what  do  we 
find  to  be  the  result?  "Why,  that  we 
can  find  scarcely  a  case  where  apoplexy 
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has  been  produced  by  the  operation  of 
an  emetic,  whereas  it  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  a  person  to  have  a  seizure 
during  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  I 
believe  this  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and 
to  my  mind  is  quite  decisive  of  the  act 
of  vomiting  being  as  harmless,  if  not 
more  so,  than  that  of  alvine  evacuation. 

I  think  it  must  be  allowed  by  every 
candid  observer  that  the  legitimate  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  apoplexy,  as  exhibited  in 
the  cases  I  have  published,  is,  that  the 
non-depletory  mode  of  treatment  is  the 
most  successful :  the  reported  cases  of 
other  practitioners  indirectly  corrobo- 
rate this  inference.  I  have  collected 
them  in  large  numbers ;  the  treatment 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  profuse 
expenditure  of  blood;  and  the  deaths 
awfully  numerous. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  the 
cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  has  been 
immensely  beneficial  to  the  practice  of 
medicine;  but  it  appears  that,  with 
reference  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  it 
has  overstepped  its  proper  bounds,  and 
usurped  the  position  which  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  past  and  present 
ages  is  entitled  to  maintain.  Nearly 
all  our  reasoning  with  respect  to  tlie 
treatment  of  apoplexy  is  founded  upon 
certain  post-morlcm  appearances,  some 
of  which  are  probably  more  the  conse- 
quence of  death  than  of  disease ;  the 
treatment  itself  is  not  based  upon  what 
has  been  successful  in  curing  the  dis- 
ease (for  the  usual  plan  is  eminently 
unsuccessful),  but  upon  arguments, 
brought  forward  with  no  slight  degree 
of  plausibility,  concerning  the  occur- 
rence, causes,  and  removal,  of  extrava- 
sation of  blood  or  serum  in  the  brain. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  extravasation 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  even  fatal 
apoplexy,  for  cases  have  occurred  where 
no  diseased  appearances  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  aflcr  death.  It  has 
been  shown,  by  others  as  well  as  my- 
self, that  apoplexy,  severe  and  threaten- 
ing, has  been  cured  without  bleeding : 
the  opinion  that  it  can  be  so  cured 
appears  to  be  slowly  gaining  ground. 
Let  us  put  aside  for  a  while  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  Ijy  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  eflects  of  remedies, 
endeavour  to  enhance  the  credit  of  our 
art  by  lessening  the  fatality  of  this 
serious  disease.  Pcrha])s  it  must  still 
be  granted  that  venesection  is  advisable 
in  some  cases  of  apoplexy :  I  believe 


these  cases  to  be  very  rare ;  for  I  have 
seen  the  heat  of  skin,  Hushed  counte- 
nance, strong  and  rapid  pulse,  laborious 
breathing,  convulsions, — symptoms  in- 
dicative, if  any,  of  the  necessity  of 
abstracting  blood — give  way  under  the 
simple  employment  of  cold  to  the  shorn 
scalp,  and  purgative  clysters,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  depletory  mea- 
sures likely  to  occasion  subsequent  loss 
of  power.  What  could  apparently  be 
more  desperate  than  the  situation  of  my 
patient  (Case  II.)  at  noon  on  the  28th 
of  June  ?  The  satisfactory  removal  of 
the  severe  symptoms,  and  the  present 
convalescent  state  of  the  patient,  are 
the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  c:iution 
and  moderation  ;  and  the  best  answer 
to  the  theory  that,  in  apoplexy,  the 
only  way  to  preserve  life  is,  by  art, 
almost  to  destroy  it. 
"  Serum  est  cavendi  tenipus  in  mediis  malis." 

I  had  just  completed  this  pnper, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  I3th  of 
October,  I  was  summoned  to  atttend 
Mrs.  A.,  whose  case  I  have  already 
related  (No.  II.)  She  had  been  sub- 
jected to  more  excitement  than  usual, 
made  two  or  three  calls  the  day  before, 
and  afterwards  dined  off  food  not  easy 
of  digestion.  About  5  o'clock  a.m.  she 
awoke  her  husband  by  grasping  his 
hand,  but  could  not  speak.  She  rallied 
a  little,  and  was  assisted  out  of  bed  to 
the  night-chair.  The  bowels  were  re- 
lieved ;  and  OS  she  became  drowsy  and 
slightly  convulsed,  I  was  SL'iit  for.  She 
was  comatose,  with  rather  full  pulse 
and  perspiration.  Drew  up  her  legs 
when  I  tickled  her  feet.  Could  not 
rouse  her;  but  during  my  attempts  to 
make  her  speak  her  face  became  hor- 
ribly distorted,  and  she  had  a  severe 
general  convulsion  of  some  minutes' 
duration;  she  remained  quite  comatose 
after  the  convulsion  had  subsided.  I 
applied  cold  cloths  to  the  scalp,  and 
gave  a  strong  purgative  injection.  In 
three  hours  I  visited  her  again:  the 
coma  had  remained  about  an  liour  after 
I  had  left,  and  the  bowels  had  acted 
freely ;  she  had  vomited  a  little  bilious 
matter;  there  liad  been  no  more 
convulsion.  She  could  now  articulate 
tolerably  well,  and  was  sensible  enough 
to  ask  me  to  dress  her  issue;  she  had 
chilled  once  or  twice,  and  removed  the 
cold  anplication  from  her  head;  and 
when  her  arm  was  uncovered  during 
the  dressing  it  became  cold,  and  all 
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•'gooKC- flesh."  "Would  it  have  been 
sate  to  have  reduced  the  lieat  of  skin 
and  strength  of  pulse  by  withdrawing 
blood  at  tir.st?  In  the  evening  anotlier 
injeetion  was  given:  shewa.s  more  sen- 
sible; but  (he  tongue  was  foul,  and  she 
complained  mueh  of  pain  in  tiie  head. 
Cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the  forehead. 

1.5th. — Another  injection,  followed 
by  relief  from  the  bowels,  and  perfect 
ix'storation  of  her  senses;  pulse  quiet; 
tongue  much  cleaner.  Ate  some  break- 
fast, and  was  well  enough  to  settle 
wages  with  a  servant  who  was  about 
to  leave. 

Cottisliall,  West  Xorwicli, 
October  IGtli,  1842. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 
Sir, 
Under  the  conviction  that  by  with- 
holding from  the  public  the  whole  trutli 
of  the  following  much  controverted 
case,  I  should  incur  the  imputation  of 
moral  cowardice,  I  venture  to  cliim  .i 
small  space  in  your  just  and  temperate 
pages.  A  false  precedent  with  a  great 
name  attached  to  it  is  as  likely  to  be 
pernicious  in  medical  as  in  legal  sci- 
ence :  and  he  who  conceals  the  truth 
from  motives  of  interest  or  fear,  is  only 
less  guilty  than  he  who  assiduously 
promulgates  falsehood  to  screen  him- 
self from  merited  blame. 

As  llouse-Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Liston,  on 
the  2Uth  Oct.  1841,  I  examined  a  boy 
who  had  presented  -himself  a  few 
minutes  before  that  gentleman's  visit. 
His  mother  attended  with  him,  and 
gave,  partly  at  that  time,  partly  after- 
wards, the  following  short  history  of 
the  case,  which  I  copy  verbatim  from 
the  Hospital  Case-Book,  as  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  dresser  for  the  week, 
Mr.  Colchester. 

"  (ieorge  Anthony,  oet.  12,  admitted 
Oct.  2()tii  :  has  been  a  healthy  child 
until,  six  years  ago,  he  had  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  which  left  him 
in  a  very  reduced  ^tate.  About  (wo 
months  ago  he  had  a  violent  cough  and 
much  fever:  at  this  time  a  small  swell- 
ing was  first  observed  just  below  the 
ear ;  it  was  soft,  and  might  be  easily  and 
entirely   dispersed   by  pressure.     This 


was  shown  to  (he  surgeon  of  the  parish, 
who  attended  him,  but  as  he  gave  no 
directions  with  regard  to  it,  his  m.olher 
applied  fomentations  and  poultices.  It 
has  increased  gradually  and  slowly 
until  the  last  three  or  four  days,  when 
its  progress  was  more  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar," Szc.  I  examined  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  students,  and  expressed 
my  belief  that  it  was  an  aneurism. 
AVhen  Mr.  Liston  came  at  2  p.m.,  as  the 
case  was  important  I  told  him  imme- 
diately "that  there  was  a  boy  among 
the  out-patients  with  a  swelling  in  his 
neck  which  seemed  to  me  like  an  aneu- 
rism." Mr.  Liston  quickly  came  to  the 
patient,  and  observed,  "  You  don't  get 
aneurism  in  boys  like  that."  It  was 
my  duty  to  carry  instruments.  Mr. 
Liston  asked  for  "something  to  make 
a  puncture  with."  1  otlered  an  ex- 
ploring needle;  he  said,  "he  did  not 
want  a  thing  like  that."  I  then  odered  a 
small  tendon  needle  ;  he  seemed  angry, 
and  produced  from  his  own  pocket 
several  bistouries,  from  which  he  se- 
lected a  full-sized  one,  and  made  with 
it  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction.  Arterial  blood 
spirted  out  by  the  sides  of  the  bistoury. 
Mr.  Liston  observed,  it  was  "  an  anoma- 
lous tumor,"  and  changing  the  position 
of  his  knife,  held  it  horizontally,  so 
that  the  sides  of  the  incision  were  kept 
separate  ;  the  blood  now  came  out  in  a 
thick  gush;  fainting  quickly  ensued, 
and  the  boy  remained  in  an  almost 
pulseless  state  for  three  hours.  Mr. 
Liston  closed  the  incision  by  means  of 
three  hare-lip  pins  and  the  twisted 
suture.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  pus  in  the  blood.  The 
incision  was  not  a  small  one,  or  made 
with  a  narrow  bistoury;  otherwise,  why 
should  three  hare-lip  pins  and  the 
twisted  suture  be  necessary  to  close  it  ? 
After  the  lamentable  nature  of  the  mis- 
take became  apparent,  a  student  asked 
if  a  bruit  had  not  been  heard.  I  an- 
swered, "  yes ;"  and  Mr.  Liston,  after 
I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  misfortune,  attempted  to  attach 
blame  to  me  for  not  having  mentioned 
this  symptom  before.  The  reasons  why 
I  did  not  do  so  w'ere,  Istly,  Because,  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom  of  aneurism,  I 
believed  it  to  be  worthless  :  any 
unequal  pressure  exerted  upon  a  healthy 
artery,  as  by  a  tumor,  or  by  (he  stetho- 
scope itself,  will  produce  a  bruit.  And, 
2dly,  Because  Mr.  Liston  permitted  me 
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to  say  but  little  on  the  subject.     At  my 
rc(juest  alone,  he  went  to  the  window 
to  examine  the  swelling  between  the 
fauces,  where  I  told  him  I  doubted  if  a 
thrill  were  not  perceptible.     He  turned 
away  abruptly,  and  insisted  on  making 
the  incision  in  the  manner  above  stated. 
Surely,  in  my  anxiety  to  prevent  a  mis- 
take, 1  overstepped  the  bounds  of  my 
duty  in  saying  what   1   did.     It  could 
not" be  my  duty  to  instruct  Mr.  Liston 
in  the  nature   of  his   cases.      But   to 
return.     The    incision   was    made    at 
2  P.M.;    reaction  did  not   occur   until 
5  P.M. ;    and   from   that  time   until   4 
the  next  morning,  the  swelling  increased 
very  much,  becoming  hard,  tense,  and 
Ijluish,  and   extending   downwards    to 
the  clavicle,   and   inwards   to  such   a 
degree  as  to  produce  great  danger  of 
suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  trachea 
and  larynx :  the  diffusion  of  the  aneu- 
rism also  threw  great  stress  upon  the 
pins.      I   sat  up  with  the   patient   all 
night,  little  expecting  he  would  survive 
until  morning  ;   the  danger  of  sufl'oca- 
tion,  or  of  luemorrhage  from  the  giving 
way  of  the  sutures,  seemed  so  imminent. 
From  4  a.m.  until  2  p.m.  on  the  21st, 
when  the  carotid  was  tied,  the  symp- 
toms were  less  urgent.     To  quote  from 
Mr.  Liston's  account  of  the  operation, 
given   in   his   pamfjlilet,    "  The    great 
difficulty    arose    from     the    necessary 
smallness  of  the  incision;    the   tumor 
extended  downwards  so  low  in  the  neck 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the 
incision  upwards,  and  the  artery,  which 
appeared  to  be  at  a  very  great  depth 
from  the  surface,  was  to  be  sought  for 
at  the  bottom  of  a  small   hole."     The 
poor  patient  died  of  hu'n)orrhage  from 
the  wound  of  the  operation  at  5  p.m., 
Nov.  5th.     At  the  post-inortivi,  "the 
ligature  was  foinid  to  have  been  ])laced 
close  to  the  origin  of  the  carotid  from 
the  innominata  ;"    "the  jjroximal  end 
of  the  vessel  was  quite  ojien  ;"   "  tiiere 
had  been   no  attempt  at  the  formation 
of  a  clot." 

Much  of  the  above  detail  may  be 
thought  tedious,  but  where  dillerent 
btatements  have  been  made,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  explicit.  Mr.  j^islon  has 
lately  published  this  case,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  On  a  variety  of  false 
Aneurism,"  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  it  was  originally  an  abscess, 
and  adduces  several  other  cases  in  sup- 
port of  this  explanation:  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  latter  are  in 


any  degree  similar  to  it.   Two  of  them, 
namely    the    third    and    the    last,   are 
plainly  referrible  toditTuse  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  jjroducing  lesion 
of  the  arterial  tiniies  ;  and  the  others  to 
ulceration  into  an  artery  from  the  cyst 
of  an  abscess  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
latter.  Whereis  the  j)roof  that  the  aneu- 
rism in  G.  Anthony's  case  was  ever  an 
abscess  PTheswellingat  first  disappi  ared 
under  pressure.     Mr.  Liston   supposes 
that  the  pus  which  once  filled  the  ca- 
vity was  washed  into  the  circulation  by 
the  current  of  blood.     Now  although 
pus  is  frequently  v\'ithout  danger  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents,  in  which  opera- 
tion   it    probably    undergoes   a   great 
change,  when  was  so  much  as  half  an 
ounce  or  an-  oimce  of  that  fluid  ever 
known  to  be  admitted  immediately  and 
at   once  into  the   circulation  without 
fearful  constitutional  irritation,  puru- 
lent deposits,  and  generally  death  ?  Yet 
no   constitutional    symj)toms    followed 
the  apiJcarence  of  the  swelling  in  this 
case.     Whether  it  was  a  true  or  false 
aneurism,    according  to    Hodgson,   or 
Scarpa,  or  others,  it  was  a  caviti/  cotii- 
munivaliiuf  with  an  arteri/  and  contuin- 
ing  arterial  blood.  Before  it  was  opened 
it  did  not  externally   seem  so  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  and  was  situated  (juite  high 
up  in  the  neck,  as  is  proved  by  its  pro- 
gressing so  much  between   the  fauces  : 
and  if  tiie  carotid  had  been  tied  imme- 
diately after  the   unfortunate  incision, 
the  boy's  life  might  have  been  saved. 
There  is  plenty  of  daylight  after  two 
o'clock  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  and  if 
it  were  otherwise  an  operation  so  ur- 
gently demanded  ought  to  have  been 
j)erfortned  by  artificial  light.     The  cir- 
cumscribed was,  converted  into  the  dif- 
fused aneurism  at  2  p.m.,  but  not  until 
5  I'.M.   did    reaction   occur,    and    the 
swelling  increase,  by  blood   being  in- 
jected into  the  cellular  tissue  aromid  ; 
and  after  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  increase  was  so  great,  that  no  chance 
of  success  was  aflbrded  to  the  operation, 
I   know  a  case   in   which   a  popliteal 
aneurism   was  iiunctured   by    mistake, 
but  the   eminent  surgeon  who  made  it 
tied  tile   femoral  artery  without   delay, 
and  thus  did  his   l)est  to  remedy   the 
blunder,  without  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  aneurism  was  a  false  one. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Mr,  Lis- 
ton did  not  inform  himself  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  he 
thinks  the  question  of  age  so  important, 
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indetcrmininisftlienatureofthcswelling. 
The  mother  of  tlie  boy  on  two  occasions 
stated  to  me  tliat  his  age  was  twelve 
years  ;  and  I  wrote  tliat  age  on  tlie  card 
at  the  head  of  his  bed.  The  card  re- 
mains to  jirove  it.  The  mother  must 
have  made  the  same  statement  to  Mr. 
Colcliester,  as  the  hospital  case-book 
testifies,  and  every  student  in  attend- 
ance must  have  known  the  same  fact. 

I  have  i)een  more  nearly  concerned 
in  (his  unfortiniafe  ease  than  any  other 
person,  except  Mr.  Liston,  no  hostile 
feeling  towards  whom,  has  prompted 
this  publication  of  the  simple  (ruth.  If 
any  other  public  officer  had  jiursued 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  I  shoidd  have 
thought  the  same  plain  duty  alone  re- 
mained to 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joil\  ClIAULKS   UUCKNILL,   M.B. 
M.R.CS.,  Liiti"   lliiusi' Surjjeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity Collcyfe  Hospital.  Inte  I'resident  to 
the  University  College  Medical  Society. 

8,  Westbourne  Place, 
Eaton  Sijuare. 

ON 

DUTCH  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  Edwin  Lee. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 
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There  are  also,  at  Amsterdam,  an 
hospital  for  the  Jews,  and  one,  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  for  chronic  cases, 
syphilitic  and  insane  padents.  The 
latter  contains  about  4.'3()  beds.  There 
are  no  visiting  ])hysicians,  all  the 
inmates  being  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  resident  medical  atten- 
dant ;  and,  as  far  as  the  insane  patients 
are  concerned,  the  place  may  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  house  of  detention, 
as  no  treatment  appears  to  be  adopted. 
The  number  is  about  150,  the  greater 
part  females.  The  wards  are  small, 
dirty,  and  close,  containing  about  20 
beds  each,  the  beds  almost  touching 
each  otlu-r;  this  is  likewise  the  ease  in 
the  wards  for  the  more  furious  patients, 
whicii  ])resents  altogether  a  distressing 
and  disgraceful  spectacle.  A  new 
building,  however,  is  now  in  progress 
on  (he  road  to  Haarlem,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  insane,  who  will  there  be 
subjected  to  more  regular  and  me 
thodical  treatment.     The  syphilitic  pa- 
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tients  are,  for  the  most  part,  lodged  in 
a  small  detached  building  ;  almost  all 
of  them  are  labouring  under  secondary 
symptoms,  which  circumstance  is  as- 
cribed to  the  neglect  of  applying  for 
relief  when  merely  aifected  with  pri- 
mary symptoms,  notwithstanding  pros- 
titutes are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  jiolice  ;  and  even  if  a  female 
affected  witii  syidiilis  desires  to  leave 
the  hospital  before  she  is  cured,  the 
])liysician  has  no  power  to  ])revent  her. 
The  treatment  consists  principally  in 
the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury  ; 
(he  oxymuriate  is  generally  j)referred. 
In  some  cases,  iodine  is  combined  with 
mercurial  preparations. 

Utrecht  is  a  handsome  town,  con- 
taining about  40,000  inhabitants.  The 
university  is  inferior  to  (hat  of  Leyden, 
the  number  of  students  not  being  more 
than  two-thirds.  There  are  two  or 
three  museums  (Bleuland's  andLidth's) 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoolog}', 
which,  however,  present  nothing  very 
attractive  to  those  who  have  seen 
others  of  more  importance.  Professor 
Schrocder  Vanderkolk  occupies  the 
chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology ; 
Loucq,  that  of  special  pathology  and 
therapeutics  ;  Suerman,  surgery  ;  13.  F. 
Suerman,  general  pathology,  therapeu- 
tics, and  materia  medica;  \Iulder,  sur- 
gical operations  and  obste(rici(y ;  Alex- 
ander, ophthalmology.  The  hospital 
{Zieficiihtiis)  is  situate  near  the  cud  of 
the  town,  and  surrounded  with  narrow 
streets.  It  contains  about  100  beds, 
from  eight  to  sixteen  in  each  ward.  In 
the  upper  story  of  the  central  portion 
are  the  female  patients,  the  men  occu- 
pying the  larger  wing,  while  the  smaller 
w  ing  is  approjiriatcd  to  the  cliniques. 
The  hospital  for  (he  insane  is  a  large 
building,  in  a  more  open  si(ua(ion,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Curable 
and  incurable  patients  are  admitted. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
ments:  the  lowest  class  pay  1.50,  the 
next  .'JOO,  and  the  highest  800  Horins 
per  annum.  The  two  higher  classes 
are  lodged  in  rooms  containing  from 
one  to  tliree  beds;  the  otlier  class  sleep 
in  wards  of  about  sixteen  beds,  lofty, 
clean,  and  well  ventilated.  The  furious 
patients  are  placed  in  isolated  dark 
cells  till  they  become  more  tranquil : 
the  only  means  of  personal  restraint 
which  is  adopted  is  the  strait  waist- 
coat.    The  douche  is  a  good  deal  em- 
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ployed  in  the  treatment.  Many  of  the 
patients  are  employed  in  various  kinds 
of  occupation,  though  but  little  in  the 
open  air. 

170,  North  Street,  Hrighton, 
Oct.  20,  1842. 

CASE  OF 

CENTRAL  LACERATION   OF  THE 

PERINEUM  DURING  LABOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir 

If  you  consider  the  following  case  of 
Euflficient  interest  to  tlie   medical   pro- 
fession, perhaps  you   will   do    me  the 
favour  of  inserting  it  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  journal,  and  oblige  yours, 
Very  obediently, 
T.  C.  Coward,  M.R.C.S. 
5,  High-Street,  Stepney,  Oct.  24,  1842. 

Mrs.  B.,  of  Stepney,  set.  21,  of  rather 
a  strumous  diathesis,  engaged  me  to 
attend  her  in  her  confinement.  I  was 
called  at  10  a.m.  7th  of  April  last,  and 
was  informed  she  had  been  in  slight 
pain  for  several  hours  -,  found  the  os 
uteri  thoroughly  dilated,  and  the  head 
of  the  foetus  descending,  the  pains  very 
forcible,  and  every  thing  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  happy  termination.  I  was 
a  little  surprised,  however,  after  a  short 
period,  to  find  that  the  head  pressed 
strongly  against  the  back  ])art  of  the 
perineum  and  anus,  distending  those 
parts  enormously  without  eflcctingany 
dilatation  of  the  external  liarts,  notwith- 
standing all  the  support  1  could  give  to 
incline  the  head  to  the  arch  of  the  pu- 
bis. At  length,  during  a  severe  pain, 
she  complained  of  sometiiing  cracking  ; 
indeed  I  felt  it  myself  give  way  under 
my  hand;  and  on  examination  found  a 
laceration  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
extending  across  tlie  perineum  close  to 
the  sphincter  ani,  from  which  arterial 
blood  was  escaping  in  a  small  stream. 
1  then  began  to  fear  thatnotwitlistand- 
ing  all  I  could  do  to  i)revent,  the  ciiild 
would  escape  there.  I  inmiediately  called 
in  a  brother  jjractitioner,  and  l)y  our 
joint  efl'orls  we  siu  ceeded  ni  delivering 
the  head  llirough  the  natural  outlet  in 
about  half  an  lioiu';  but  the  same  pain 
which  lirouglit  tlie  liead  forced  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  througli  the  i)eri- 
ncum,  causing  a  dreadful  laceration. 
The  placenta  Boon  followed,  and  the 


uterus  contracted  well.  "NVe  then  made 
an  examination,  my  friend  introducing 
his  finger  by  the  vagina,  while  I  did 
the  same  by  the  anus,  and  found  the 
recto-vaginal  septum  torn  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches,  a  few  fibres  of  the 
sphincter,  and  the  whole  of  the  peri- 
neum, with  the  exception  of  about  half 
an  inch  of  fourchette.  We  merely 
sponged  the  ])arts  and  tied  the  legs  to- 
gether, and  about  three  hours  after- 
wards Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  saw  the 
case  with  us,  and  directed  two  sutures 
to  be  applied ;  the  bowels  to  be  kept 
confined  for  a  week,  and  the  catheter 
to  be  used  twice  a  day.  All  this  was 
done  ;  the  parts  however  sloughed,  and 
the  ligatures  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion ofthe  neighbouring  structures  came 
away.  Poultices  were  used ;  and  on 
giving  an  aperient  at  the  endofa  week, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the 
evacuations  came  through  the  natural 
passage.  The  black  and  zinc  lotions 
were  used,  and  by  supporting  her 
strength  with  wine,  tonics  &c.,  in  three 
months  the  parts  had  granulated,  but  the 
vagina  was  much  contracted.  She  left 
town  for  the  country. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  this 
case,  it  is  very  important  to  know  the 
cause  of  such  an  accident,  with  a  view  to 
its  future  prevention.  Here  due  support 
was  unremittingly  given  by  me  to  the 
perineum.  I  certainly  remarked  that 
the  sacrum  seemed  straighter  than 
usual ;  that  from  the  sphincter  to  the 
fourchette  there  was  an  unusual  length, 
and  its  fibre  seemed  softer  than  natural. 
I  could  not  account,  however,  for  the 
obstinate  rigidity  of  the  external  parts 
until  the  other  day  I  was  reading  Dr. 
Inglcby's  excellent  practical  work  on 
Obstetric  Medicine,  wherein  he  ac- 
counts for  it  by  the  ])arties,  when  chil- 
dren, having  chronic  innanimation  with 
discharge,  so  customary  in  the  strumous 
habit.  I  therefore  made  inquiries  of 
the  mother  of  my  patient,  and  found 
that  for  two  or  three  years,  when  a  girl, 
she  had  a  troublesome  discharge,  and 
was  obliged  to  use  lotions  with  syringe 
&c.,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  gave  rise 
to  the  preternatural  thickening  and 
rigidity  of  tiie  external  parts, 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks from  an  idea  that  a  case  like  the 
one  I  have  just  related  might  happen 
to  a  young  practitioner  just  commencing 
his  career,  and  the  world  might  con- 
demn him  for  ignorance  or  inattention, 
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when  I  am  convinced,  even  by  the  best 
directed  elToits,  such  an  accident  can 
rarely  be  prevented ;  at  all  events,  I 
know  of  no  means  unless,  it  would  be 
justirial)le  to  anticipate  the  laceration 
by  the  use  of  the  scalpel. 


OX  THE 

DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  LABOUR. 

By  Robert  Hull,  M.D. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  Huxpital  Physician. 
It  may  appear  su per fl nous  to  define 
the  character  of  this  practitioner.  It 
was  unnecessary  twei'.ty  years  ago:  it 
is  imperative  now.  The  licentiousness 
of  reform,  which  has  distressed,  nearly 
subverted,  the  emp-ire,  has  ramified 
into  our  once  concordant  art ;  and, 
vmless  the  eyes  of  its  professors  are 
opened,  will  vitally  damage  its  benclits. 
I  say  benefits,  for,  after  all,  the  public 
are  chiefly  to  be  respected,  when  we 
discuss  the  novel  amalgamation  of  de- 
partments ;  and  I  declare,  with  a  vene- 
rated physician  of  the  west,  "  to  me 
personally  this  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  to  the  lives  of  the  public,  a 
confusion  of  pursuits  may  hereafter  be 
of  great." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  is  to  be  the  physician  in  a 
hospital  ?"  it  is  plainly  answered  by 
the  rules  of  every  institution.  If  not 
plainl)%  the  answer  is  assumed;  an 
indirect  evidence,  stronger  than  the 
written  regulation.  The  bare  term 
implies  that  he  is  to  be  a  physician ; 
not  a  surgeon.  He  is  to  be  not  merely 
restricted  to  medicine  in  the  hospital ; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  elected  to  the  charity 
unless,  out  of  it,  he  practises  as  a  pure 
physician. 

The  divisions  of  our  art  do  not  regard 
the  studies,  but  the  practice.  All  of  us 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  a  primordi;il  and 
common  substratum  of  tuition.  All  are 
supposed  subsequently  to  select  their 
peculiar  walk. 

The  general  practiser  who  becomes 
a  physician,  no  nicattcr  at  what  period 
of  his  life,  only  extends  his  primordial 
education,  enriched  by  experience  ;  the 
longer,  perhaps,  the  better.  When  he 
is  promoted,  he  is  expected  to  confine 
liis  studies,  observations,  trade,  to  sim- 
ple physic.     The  division  equally  de- 


manded by  science,  by  the  wants  of  the 
public,  by  the  fraternity  of  medical 
men,  is  of  labour,  not  of  learning. 

This  has  been  provided  by  the  foun- 
ders of  hospitals :  otherwise  the  dis- 
tinction of  titles  is  absurd :  otherwise 
the  six,  or  twelve  officers,  should  be 
designated  by  a  common  name,  and 
execute  common  duties.  This  is  so 
obvious,  that  even  the  irregulars  deny 
it  not.  They  take  precious  care  to  be 
circumspect  within  the  walls.  They 
never  brandish  the  scalpel,  nor  raise 
the  puUies,  nor  adjust  the  bandage. 
They  procure  the  surgeon's  hand  to 
open  their  dead  patients. 

No.  They  are  amenable  to  the 
governors ;  and  they  dread  an  expul- 
sion. But,  secure  from  official  stig- 
mata, they  violate  "  division"  in  private 
practice.  They  operate  abroad.  Is 
this  logical?  Is  this  manly?  I  simply  put 
the  question — is  this  exactly  honour- 
able? They  concede  the  principle  of 
divided  labour  where  tliey  must  con- 
cede ;  they  evade  it  where  no  laws  can 
enforce. 

The  medical  body,  the  public,  should 
remember  that  this  mumtcnance  of 
discipline  within  a  hospital  does  not  , 
prevent  the  mischiefs  which  all  suffer 
from  out-door  abnormities.  The  irre- 
gulars themselves  testify  to  the  advan- 
tages of  divided  labour  :  otherwise,  why 
do  they  submit  to  limitation  inside 
their  respective  institutions.  Their 
own  manhood,  virtue,  consistency, 
sliould  induce  them  to  spurn  a  separa- 
tion of  departments  in  official  routine, 
which  they  disclaim  in  their  private 
proceedings.  Will  they  allow  that 
interest,  low,  selfish  considerations  com- 
pel them  to  wink  at  an  arrangement 
which,  in  their  hearts,  they  believe  to 
be  unjust — not  founded  on  the  public 
wants — hostile  to  science  ? 

Behold  the  dilemma !  If  they  be- 
lieve promiscuous  practice  the  proper, 
why  do  they  violate  their  sentiments 
by  submitting  to  the  discipline  of 
office  ?  If  they  believe  it,  as  their 
hospital  passivity  implies,  wrong  and 
pernicious,  why  do  they  get  a  private 
living  by  condemnable  methods  ? 

But  "  what  harm  can  they  inllict  on 
their  hospital  patients  by  their  private 
promiscuities?"  What  harm?  all  that 
can  be  effected  by  the  violation  of 
divided  labour ;  by  their  non-concen- 
tration of  study,  skill,  power,  on  simple 
medicine.     Yet  this  concent rntion  the 
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governors  of  liospitals  expect.  They 
entrust  the  pitiable  poor  to  the  surgery 
of  the  surgeon.  They  demand  for  tiie 
non-surgical  patients  the  medical  at- 
tendance of  the  pure  i)hysieian.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  understand  liow  a 
conscientious  gentleman  can  undertake 
the  office  of  hospital  physician,  unlcs.s 
he  conform  to  the  intentions  of  the 
subscribers. 

To  those  hospitals— at  present,  most 
happily,  few— where  an  operator  offici- 
ates as' a  physician,  it  may  be  said  the 
governors  elected  him  with  o^jcn  eyes. 
Of  this  I  am  not  so  certain.  In  one 
institution,  where  the  office  was  con- 
tested by  two  gentlemen,  one  a  pure 
physician,  the  other  amphibious,  it  is 
true  that  the  real  physician,  accom- 
plished and  unexceptionable,  was  van- 
quished ;  yet  not  at  t  he  poll ;  he  retired 
through  prescience  of  defeat.  But  it 
Avas  expected  by  subscribers,  who  other- 
■wise  would  actively  have  opposed  him, 
that  the  successful  aspirant  would  re- 
linqui'^h  his  surgery  when  installed  in 
his  office. 

But  even  were  the  statement  well 
founded,  that  subscribers  would  ad- 
visedly elect  an  operator  as  a  physician, 
then  I  should  say,  the  laity  cannot 
judge  in  this  tlierapeutic  business^  and 
instead  of  a  republican  charity, managed 
by  the  poj)ular  opinion,  give  vw  the 
monarchic  or  aristocrat  selection  ;  give 
me  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Guy. 

In  this  magnificent  hospital  we  shall 
never  hear  that  the  office  of  pliysician 
is  filled  by  any  i>ractiser,  whose  body 
and  soul  are  dedicated  to  absorbing 
surgery. 

But  I  will  not  believe  that  there 
exists  in  Kngland  a  hospital,  whose 
supporters  would,  if  they  understood 
their  man,  elect  a  hybrid  to  the  office 
of  unmixed  jjhysician.  Fancy  such  a 
circular  as  tiie  following ;  prophesy 
the  result. 

Mv  Loud,--!  solicit  your  vote  for 
the  office  of  Physician  to  the  Epsom 
Hospital,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Racer.  I  can  boast  superior 
claims.  I  am  an  ojieratiug  surgeon, 
and  llii'ri'Jorii  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
medical  positicui.  I  am  devoted  to  the 
knife;  and,  ///ryfyw/v,  earnestly  covet  a 
post  instituted  for  the  I'laclitioner,  who 
never  handles  it.  1  love  the  chirurgery 
of  the  healing  art,  to  which  I  dedicate 
my   time    and   studies— my   soul    and 


strength ;  and,  therrfoyr,  I  supplicate 
your  interest  for  an  office  which  de- 
mands all  my  powers  to  be  exerted  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Should  I  reach 
this  summit  of  my  ambition,  I  promise 
your  Lordship  to  consecrate  to  the  me- 
dical cases  all  those  energies  which  my 
preference  of  operations  may  leave  to 
me;  all  that  time  which  an  extensive 
trade  in  surgery  enables  me  to  spare. 
Your  Lordship's,  until  denih, 

Nicholas  Omnibus,  M.D." 

The  division  of  labour  is  too  sparing, 
not  too  multiplicious.  This  is  shown 
in  the  metropolis,  where  full  and  suc- 
cessful play  is  given  to  the  divisional 
arrangements.  See  the  varieties  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  same  body  of  physicians : 
one  intelligent  of  cerebral  disorders; 
another  heartily  devoted  to  cardiac ;  a 
third  inspired  with  pulmonic  pursuits; 
a  fourth  near  dying  from  investigations 
of  the  liver:  all,  authorities  in  their 
peculiar  departments  !  So  in  the  sur- 
gic  arena  :  the  herniotomist  ;  the 
lithotoniist :  the  am])utator;  the  pa- 
thologist; (/ootl   for  joint-t'i-//.' 

Promiscuous  labour  cannot,  logically 
nor  consistently,  step  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  particular  craft  nor  profes- 
sion. If  a  man  deserve  those  sneers 
which  have  been  expressed  towards 
him  from  a  London  chair,  because  he 
docs  not  impudently  pretend  to  univer- 
sality in  medicine,  he  is  likewise  con- 
temptible because  he  does  not  expatiate, 
genius-like,  beyond  it.  Crichtonian  per- 
fection implies  a  circle  of  sciences,  /'/le 
Duke  should  unite,  in  his  own  person, 
the  delivery  of  the  nation  and  that  of 
the  Queen ;  and  Dr.  Locock  is  no  phi- 
losopher, unless  he  can  extricate  an 
army  from  peril  as  well  as  a  royal 
infant  from  straits. 

But  who  is  to  be  the  hospital  phy- 
sician ?  If  the  surgeon,  why  not  the 
apothecary  ?  If  the  possession  of  a 
doctorate  justifies  the  first,  the  second 
must  not  be  excluded. 

Then  we  shall  see  Dr.  Variorum,  the 
surgeon,  apothecary,  and  man-midwife, 
periiaps  llie  keeper  of  an  opni  shop,  a 
candidate  for  the  oflice  of  physician  to 
a  west-end  hosi»Jal ;  and  tlie  proud 
physician  of  St.  George's  may  be  called 
on  to  meet  in  consultation  a  colleague, 
who  will  "make  up"  the  prescription 
whicii  rwulls;  uu/c.i.i,  before  this 
threatened  era,  every  gentleman  shall 
have  left  the  profession  ;  and  the  pub- 
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lie,  uho  will  richhf  deserve  it,  be  kept 
in  repair  by  druggists,  hucksters,  saiis- 
culollos. 

'Jiu-  precedence,  whicli  hitherto  has 
been  conceded  cheerfully  to  the  physi- 
cian, is  founded  on  his  isolation,  purity, 
non-rivalry.  Private  life,  the  public 
hospital,  have  religiously  niaiiitained 
his  j)rivileges  and  honom*.  Hut  can 
Ave  expect  that  surgeon  J.,  or  K.,  or  L., 
shall  manifest  courtesy  or  defiM'ence  to 
Dr.  OiiiiiiOiis,  who  invades  his  depart- 
ment ?  Is  Mr.  J.  to  find  a  rival  operator, 
about  the  town,  in  Dr.  ()iniiilnts;  and 
yet  pay  him  tiie  courtesy  of  a  hospital 
colleague  in  medicine,  when,  perhaps, 
Mr.  J.  is  vastly  superior  even  in  tliat 
compartment  of  healing  ?  Is  J.,  the 
surgeon,  eminent  as  lie  is  for  courtesy, 
for  gentlemanly  bearing,  for  deference 
to  the  abstract  medicus,  for  conserva- 
tion of  jn-ofessional  ranks  ;  is  he  to 
push  this  sentiment  to  the  extreme: 
equally  respectful  to  the  reguhir  and 
the  disruptor:  to  (he  man  who  con- 
sults the  surgeon's  pocket,  and  to  him 
who  j)ockets  tlie  surgeon's  fee?  Is  Mr. 
J.  to  be  "called  in  over  him"  in  private 
life,  but  to  give  him  the  pass  in  the 
public  hosjiital  ?  See  what  conunotions, 
quarrels,  feuds,  arise  out  of  these  ir- 
regular movements !  I  knew  a  ju'o- 
vincial  town,  once  famed  for  its  profes- 
sional army,  torn  to  rags  of  discontent 
and  bickering,  through  this  sad  dejjar- 
ture  from  discipline.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  P  First,  the  innovator 
himself,  his  chirurgical  hand  against 
every  body  !  Then  liis  backers — the 
few  silly,  or  servile,  or  selfish  men, 
whom  he  can  get  to  back  him,  dis- 
tasteful to  tlie  friends  of  order.  Then 
the  loyal  themselves,  nick  of  endless 
animosities,  giving  up  the  contest  in 
lamentable  trepidation.  Then  the  per- 
pancissimi,  who  still  remain  impavid 
ambng  the  ruins  of  (heir  corps,  alone, 
unsupported,  disliked  for  their  tenacity. 
Contempt,  or  hate,  or  alienation,  every 
where.  Friendships  broken  ;  consul- 
tations evaded;  (he  public  chuckling 
over  (he  Hellnin  Tiitestimnn  !  Sure, 
after  all,  to  patronize  the  irregular; 
and  deserving  to  sutler  all  the  present, 
all  the  future,  consc(iutnces  of  their 
ignoble  interference. 

I  long  for  "the  restoration."  The 
rebellious  have  jicrpctrated  so  mucli 
mischief,  that  I  siiould  hail  the  return 
to  order,  even  though  ellected  by  a 
despotic  paciticant.     I  tremble  at  legis- 


lative interference  in  a  cause  whicii 
ought  not  to  require  it.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  parliament  impenetrably 
deaf  to  leforming  clamoiu' ;  deserving 
the  eulogy  which  was  addressed  by 
Pliny  to  an  ancient  (pneter  of  factions — 
"  Pacem  reddidisti;  excidistiintestinnm 
malum,  et  provida  severitnte  cavisti,  ne 
fundata  legibus  eivitas,  eversa  legibus 
videretur." 

I  wish  the  parliament  would  say, 
"Settle  it,  gentlemen,  among  your- 
selves :  you  iiave  plenty  of  corpora- 
tions, and  a  sudicieiit  number  of  par- 
liamentory  acts  to  uphold  them.  Do 
yon  i/onr  duty;  scout  the  irregulars; 
consociate  only  with  the  fair  practi- 
tioner  ;  cultivate  the  fastidious,  the 
honourable,  the  just :  then  may  you 
fear  no  evil  from  druggists  nor  charla- 
tans. If  an  occasional  attempt  be 
made  to  injure  your  interests,  and 
violate  your  established  habits,  show 
that  you  have  "pluck"  as  well  as  per- 
cej)tion;  and  imitate  the  admirable  ex- 
ample set  you  by  Messrs.  Bateson  and 
Howitt,  of  Lancaster.  You  will  thus 
eilect  more  benefit  to  your  corps  than 
by  rambling  over  tlie  country  in  un- 
precedented associations,  with  croaking 
twaddle  about  reform,  and  candied  com- 
pliments to  each  other. 

Cease  to  make  stare  the  rural  popu- 
1  i(ioii,  nortli,  south,  east,  or  west." 
^wfiKdouev    5t     Boux6\ot     xal    Troififfes, 
Xo.ivMV    Koywv    Scirroi'Tf?,    aWfiAois   tptf, 
£iiis  Seiva.  Sp'jixn  OavfxiToiv  r'^nd^ia. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Fridai/,  October  2%,  1842. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  eti.Tm  niihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicc  tueri ;  potestas  modo  venicndi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuiu  nou  recusn." 

CiCEno. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  POOR. 

Some  years  since  we  quoted  the  case  of 
an  eminent  philosopher,  who  was  .if- 
flicted  with  a  partial  amaurosis.  His 
eyes  refused  one  half  of  their  duty,  so 
that  if  he  attempted,  for  example,  to 
read  a  name  on  a  door,  he  saw  the  first 
letters  only,  while  the  latter  ones  were 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

In  like  manner,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
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missioners,  when  they  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain why  disease  sweeps  away  the  in- 
digent with  double  virulence,  can  see 
but  one  half  of  the  causes  ;  dirt  and 
want  of  ventilation  they  can  spy  at  the 
distance  of  500  miles;  but  put  down 
STARVATION  in  the  largest  letters,  and 
their  optic  nerves  are  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  impression. 

The  censorious,  indeed,  might  quote 
the  adage  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those 
that  will  not  see"  ;  and  might  observe 
that  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendices on  the  subject  of  starvation, 
of  which  no  abstract  is  given  in  the 
long  report  before  us.*  In  a  word,  the 
Poor  Law  party  is  not  pleased  with  all 
the  information  it  gets : 

Infclix  pertit  luceni,  refugitque  repertam  ! 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  this  im- 
pcrtant  mutilation,  recollecting  that  we 
.-ire  reading  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular 
desire,  we  will  touch  upon  some  of  the 
principal  points  in  this  elaborate  report. 

The  first  point  which  he  touched  upon 
is  the  mortality  resulting  from  preven- 
tible  causes.  It  seems  that  the  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  from  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  heads  of  fever,  typhus,  and  scar- 
latina, amounted,  in  1838,  to  5G,461  ; 
♦'  the  great  proportion  of  which,"  says, 
the  anther  "  are  proved  to  be  prevent- 
ible." 

He  also  justly  refers  a  portion  of  the 
mortality  under  other  heads,  as,  for  in- 
Btance,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or  di- 
gestive organs,  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Thus  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
when  acting  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
found  that  there  was  a  large  district 
in    Tiverton,    where    fever    was  pre- 

*  Report  to  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
ot  State  for  the  Home  IJepartment,  Iroin  the  Poor 
ijiw  CoiniiiiKsioncrs,  on  an  imiuiry  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  hibourin)?  popnlation  of 
Great  Krit.iin  ;  witli  appcndiceH.  I'rescnteil  to 
iHPtli  Houses  of  I'arlianient,  by  command  of  her 
M^jssty,  July  1842.    London,  1842. 


valent.  The  land  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  the  ground 
marshy,  and  the  sewers  open.  The 
local  authorities  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  compel  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  to  remove  nuisances  and  cover 
the  drains  ;  like  the  cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnie,  the  men  of  Tiverton  "  winnabe 
fashed,"  and  their  reform  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  friendly  severity  of  the 
legislature. 

Similar  evils,  in  all  their  painful 
varieties,  prevail  throughout  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Parlcer, 
Windsor  is  beyond  comparison  the 
worst  of  all  the  towns  he  has  visited. 
"  From  the  gas-works  at  the  end  of 
George  street  a  double  line  of  open, 
deep,  black,  and  stagnant  ditches  ex- 
tends toClewer-lane.  From  these  ditches 
an  intolerable  stench  is  perpetually 
rising,  and  produces  fever  of  a  severe 
character." 

Evidence  of  the  same  species  comes 
from  the  medical  officers  of  theEpping, 
West  Ham,  Bromley,  Wolverhampton, 
Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Wigan,  Tees- 
dale,  and  other  unions. 

Sometimes,  the  cottages  are  neither 
wind  nor  water-tight,  and  the  medical 
officer  attends  labours,  where  the  wet 
runs  down  the  walls,  and  the  light  can 
be  seen  through  the  roof.  Sometimes 
the  cottagers  live  near  ditches,  into 
which  privies  and  pig-sties  empty  them- 
selves.* In  this  place,  there  is  a  court 
crowded  with  Irish,  and  near  it  a  con- 
stant pool  of  green  water  or  mud ;  in 
that  one,  there  appears  to  be  a  drain 
which  has  been  choked  up,  the  stench 
from  which  is  intolerable. 

The  town  of  Stafford  has  become  used 

*  Another  thing-  that  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  diseases  of  boors,  is  their  slothful  careless- 
ness in  heai)ing  up  tlie  dunp  desijfned  for  im- 
proving their  grounds,  just  before  tlicir  cow- 
nouses  and  ho(,'-sfies,  and  nt  tlie  very  doors  of 
their  dwellinK-honses,  and  keepinjf  it  there  for  a 
rosej^ay  all  summer  ;  for  at  this  rate  the  air  they 
live  Ml  must  needs  he  polluted  with  the  foul 
steams  that  rise  incessantly.  "— (RamaZ7,ini'» 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Tradesmen,  Enirlish 
edition  of  1705.) 
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to  its  dirt :  "a  local  act  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town,"  says  Dr.  Edward 
Knight,  "  empowers  the  commissioners 
to  remove  nuisances ;  but  no  notice  is 
ever  taken." 

In  Liverpool,  a  medical  officer  at- 
tended a  family  of  i.'J,  twelve  of  whom 
had  typhus  fever,  without  a  bed  in  the 
cellar,  without  straw  or  timber  shavings 
frequent  substitutes.  They  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  so  crowded,  that  I  could 
scarcely  pass  between  them."  In 
another  house  he  attended  fourteen 
patients,  with  only  two  beds  in  the 
house. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  Canon  of  Dur- 
ham, has  lately  made  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  border  peasantry,  whose 
cottages  are  patterns  of  wretchedness. 
The  floor  is  of  earth,  the  windows  do 
not  open,  and  there  is  neither  pump 
nor  well.  The  rafters  are  rotten  and 
displaced,  and  the  thatch,  says  the 
reverend  philanthropist,  looks  more 
like  the  top  of  a  dunghill  than  of  a 
cottage. 

To  judge  from  the  group  of  Northum- 
brian cottages  copied  from  Dr.  Gilly, 
and  given  in  this  Report,  they  resemble 
Irish  huts,  the  ultima  Thule  of  dis- 
comfort. 

Still,  there  is  a  lower  deep  than  this, 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land is  worse.  The  labourers  of  Loch- 
maben  inhabit  buildings  30  feet  in 
length  by  IG  in  breadth,  with  a  clay 
floor.  Such  a  receptacle  is  usually 
occupied  by  two  families  ;  the  partitions 
being  formed  by  the  backs  of  tlie  beds, 
"  which  will  be  best  understood  by  de- 
scribing them  as  wooden  boxes  open 
on  one  side."  The  windows  rarely 
open,  the  chimneys  are  bad,  and  as  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  compels  the  inmates  to 
close  the  door,  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
the  chamber  is  often  full  of  smoke. 

To  see  somethmg  worse  still,  we 
must  follow  Mr.  Chadwick  in  company 


with  Dr.  Arnott  and  others,  into  the 
wynds  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Arnott,  after  describing  his  passage 
through  a  house  into  a  court  with  a 
dung  receptacle  of  the  most  disgusting 
kind,  and  then  through  a  second  pas- 
sage into  a  second  court  with  a  similar 
abomination,  and  then  through  another 
passage  to  a  third  court  and  a  third 
dung-heap,  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

"There  were  no  privies  or  drains 
there,  and  the  dung-heaps  received  ail 
filth  which  the  swarm  of  wretched  in- 
habitants could  give ;  and  we  learned 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rent  of 
the  houses  was  paid  by  the  produce  of 
the  dung-heaps.  Thus,  worse  oil'  than 
wild  animals,  many  of  which  withdraw 
to  a  distance,  and  conceal  their  ordure, 
the  dwellers  in  these  courts  had  con- 
verted their  shame  into  a  kind  of  money 
by  which  their  lodging  was  to  be  paid. 
The  interiors  of  these  houses  and  their 
inmates  corresponded  with  the  ex- 
terior. We  saw  half- dressed  wretches 
crowding  together  to  be  warm ;  and  in 
one  bed,  although  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  several  women  were  imprisoned 
under  a  blanket,  because  as  many 
others  who  had  on  their  backs  all  the 
articles  of  dress  that  belonged  to  the 
party,  were  then  out  of  doors  in  the 
streets." 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  that  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  the  population 
in  Glasgow  was  worse  than  they  had 
seen  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  Poor-Law  people, 
the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  these 
painful  facts  is,  "  teach  the  poor  to  be 
cleaner,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  them 
to  be  so  by  legislative  enactment." 
With  this  half  moral,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
we  coincide  entirely  ;  and  we  should 
gladly  hail  a  statute  forbidding  laud- 
lords  to  build  pest-houses  for  their 
indigent  fellow-subjects.  But  the  re- 
mainder of  the  moral,  equally  true,  and 
far  more  genial,  and  more  instructive, 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  lesson 
derived  from  these  hideous  scenes  of 
misery  in    Scotland    by  Dr.    Alison  j 
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namely,  that  the  absence  of  a  poor-law 
ncitlier  teaches  the  indigent  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources,  nor  stimulates  the 
charity  of  the  rich  in  their  behalf. 

The  next  topic  discussed  is  the  pub- 
lic arrangements  external  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  by  which  their  health 
is  affected.  This  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  section, 
but  we  will  not  find  fault  with  the 
repetition  : 

"  dccies  rejietita  ilocelrit.^' 

Drainage,  which  is  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  had  reached  perfection,  or  nearly 
so,  is  generally  defective.  It  is  bad  in 
Derby,  Stockport,  Bungay,  Leeds, 
Liverpool, Brighton,Birmingh;im, Edin- 
burgh, Travent,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Clithcroe, 
and  even  in  London  itself. 

As  for  Liverpool,  it  contains  8,000 
inhabited  cellars,  with  at  least  35,000 
occupants!  Again,  the  cleansing  of 
streets  and  roads  is  most  wretchedly 
performed.  The  streets  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes  in  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, and  Manchester,  are  in  a  state 
■which  beggars  description.  In  the 
district  called  Little  Ireland,  in  Man- 
chester, the  privies,  besides  being  in  a 
most  disgraceful  stMte,  are  in  the  pro- 
l)ortion  of  2  to  250  persons.  To  show 
the  style  of  living  in  such  retreats,  we 
may  mention  that  a  cellar,  once  filled 
upas  uninhabitable,  is,  now  occupied 
by  a  weaver,  who  stops  up  the  drain 
with  clay  to  prevent  the  water  flowing 
in,  yet  is  obliged  to  mop  it  up  every 
morning. 

At  Inverness  there  are  very  few 
houses  which  can  boast  either  water- 
closet  or  privy ;  and  contagious  fever 
is  seldom  or  ever  absent. 

Mr.  Baker  applies  to  Leeds  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Sir  John  Pringle 
on  the  causes  of  dysentery  in  camps, 
f.  ff.  : — "  The  chief  cause  of  dysentery 
appears  to  be  the  foul  straw  and  ihc 
privies  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  had  left  that 


ground  on  which  we  had  been  long 
encamped,  the  sickness  visibly  abated." 
In  St.  Giles's  parish,  in  London,  Mr. 
Howell,  a  surveyor  of  note,  has  found 
the  yard  of  a  house  covered  with  night- 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  six  inches, 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  privy.  In 
Westminster,  he  is  acquainted  with 
numberless  houses  where  there  is  no 
drainage,  and  where  the  cellars,  being 
constantly  Hooded,  the  occupiers  are 
obliged  to  pump  out  the  water.  This, 
however,  is  unlawful;  and  they  have 
to  choose  between  the  nuisance  of  the 
stagnant  water,  and  the  paying  a  fine 
of  £5.  if  detected. 

Singularly  enough,  it  appears  that 
night-soil,  in  London,  does  not  pay  for 
half  the  expense  of  removal  by  cartage. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  the  sinks,  drains,  and 
privies,  is  employed  in  irrigating  the 
neighbouring  meadows.  It  has  de- 
cupled the  value  of  the  land,  but  is  ob- 
viously injurious  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  large  town.  The  ])artics  interest- 
ed claim  a  vested  right  in  the  nuisance, 
and  offer  to  discontinue  the  practice  for 
a  compensation  of  £150,000  ! 

In  London  the  sewerage  is  remark- 
ably defective.  One  medical  witness 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  18.34,  that  four-iiflhs 
of  the  cases  of  severe  typhus  which  he 
had  seen  were  either  in  houses  where 
the  drains  from  the  sewers  were  un- 
trapped ;  or  where,  if  trapped,  they 
were  situated  opposite  gully-holes  ;  and 
he  cited  houses,  where  servants  sleep- 
ing in  the  lower  rooms  were  invariably 
attacked  with  fever. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  pre- 
sent article  without  hopefully  antici- 
pating that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  legislature  will  put  additional 
cheeks  on  avarice  and  ignorance,  whe- 
ther private  or  parochial.  We  trust 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  diffuse  the 
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enjoyment  of  air,  light,  water,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  locomotion,  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense;  while  the 
law  shall  constantly  inculcate  that  les- 
son of  antique  morality  — 

"  Sic  tuo  utere,  ut  alieiniin  uou  Ixdas." 

CONVERSAZIONE  at  ST.  THOMAS'S. 

On  Friday,  the  21st  inst.  the  first  conver- 
sazione for  tlie  session,  by  permission  of  the 
Treasurer,  Abel  Cliapman,  Esej.  was  given 
by  the  teachers  and  lecturers  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  business  of  the  evening  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Grainger,  by  an  address,  in 
which  a  summary  was  given  of  the  recent 
discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  *  ;  after 
which  the  powerful  and  improved  oxy-hy- 
drogen  microscope,  constructed  by  Ross, 
under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Leeson,  of  St. 
Thomas's,  was  exhibited  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Hospital.  The  phenomena  of  jiolarisa- 
tion  were  most  successfully  shewn,  and  in 
addition  many  objects  v.'hich  excited  consider- 
able curiosity  :  we  were  particularly  struck, 
on  first  entering  the  great  hall,  with  the  bril- 
liancy and  effect  given  to  the  room,  by  the 
numerous  lamps  and  magnificent  microscopes 
which  crowded  the  long  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  It  was  a  pleasing  dedication  to 
microscopic  science.  In  the  committee  room 
adjoining  the  hall,  tea  and  coffee  were 
liberally  provided.  A'nong  the  company 
present,  which  consisted  of  nearly  six  hundred 
persons,  comprising  many  German,  Italian, 
and  French,  in  addition  to  many  distinguished 
English  professors,  we  observed  R.  H. 
Pigeon,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital  ; 
James  Bentley,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's ;  Prince  of  the  Druses,  Bcyrout  ; 
Le  Capitane  Nagy  de  Golantha ;  Professor 
Mitscherlich,  Berlin  ;  Professor  Cupari ; 
Dr.  Dieffenbach;  M.  de  la  Stoll ;  Sir  G. 
Lefevre;  W.  Williams,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Pro- 
fessor Brande  ;  Professor  Cooper,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men. 

THE  HOSPITALS  OF  ITALY. 

Bv  Dii  Stricker. 

[Concluded  from  p.  123.] 


Catania. — This  town  contains  two  very 
interesting  cabinets,  the  one  belonging  to 
Maravigna,  the  Professor,  and  the  Biscari 
Museum.  The  former  contains  a  geognostic 
collection  from  the  whole  of  Italy,  complete 
specimens  of  the  forms  of  lava  from   Etna 

*  We  purpose  Riving  Mr.  Grainger's  interesting 
observations  at  lengtli,  in  olir  next  lunnber. 


and  Vesuvius,  the  shells  of  Sicily,  nnmerous 
fossils,  and  lastly,  some  very  beautiful  pieces 
of  amber  shot  with  blue,  as  it  is  found 
on  this  coast.  The  coU'x-tion  of  natural 
history,  which  is  ill  arranged,  forms  only  a 
j)art  of  the  Biscari  Museum.  It  contains 
lava,  Sicilian  marbles,  shells,  minerals,  mon- 
sters, tkc. 

Messina. — On  account  of  its  loyal  be- 
haviour in  the  Sicilian  revolution  of  18;i7, 
Messina  was  presented  with  a  small  university. 
It  contains  a  handsome  anatomical  theatre, 
an  unimportant  botanical  garden,  and  a 
library  of  18,000  volumes.  The  Ospedale 
Civile  is  situated  in  the  suburb.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  typhus  fever  prevailed 
there,  which  was  successfully  treated  with 
tartar  emetic,  local  and  general  blood-letting, 
washing  with  vinegar,  and  tepid  baths. 
Besides  the  wards  for  patients,  it  contains 
the  foundling  hospital,  in  which  from  35  to 
50  children  are  received  monthly.  Many  of 
them  are  sent  to  board  in  the  country,  for 
which  the  j)ayment  is  a  piastre  a  month. 

The  boys  are  kept  till  their  seventh  year, 
the  girls  till  their  fifth,  and  then,  if  they  arc 
not  adopted,  are  transferred  to  the  Con- 
servatorin,  or  orphan  asylum.  In  the 
lying-in  hospital,  which  contains  twelve 
beds,  pregnant  women  are  received  during 
the  eighth  month. 

Home. — The  chief  hospital  at  Rome,  for 
men  alone,  is  the  Sa7i.  Sjiirito,  near  Mount 
St.  Angelo,  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
This  hosjjital  is  cajjable  of  containing  2000 
]iatients,andcom|)rehends  the  lunatic  asylum, 
and  the  penitentiary  for  women,  San  Mi- 
chele.  The  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  still 
fitted  up  in  the  old  way,  with  chains,  &c.,  is 
not  shown  to  strangers.  The  medical 
clinique  in  the  hospital  is  conducted  by  De 
Matteis  :  it  consists  merely  of  lectures  in  a 
separate  theatre.  The  wards  are  very  large, 
the  kitchen  and  apothecary's  shop  well 
arranged  ;  the  latter  is  jirovided  with  a  bark- 
mill.  The  baths  are  very  elegant,  and 
furnished  with  materials  for  vapour  baths. 
The  daily  ration  for  non-febrile  patients  is 
six  ounces  of  meat  and  half  a  foyliefta  of 
wine.  The  anatomical  lecture-room  is  very 
beautiful.  The  cabinet  contains  a  specimeu 
of  a  double  uterus  and  vagina ;  and  also  wax 
preparations. 

Not  far  from  this,  in  the  Lungara,  is  the 
Botanical  Garden.  The  jilants  are  arranged 
according  to  the  Linntean  system,  trees  in 
the  higher,  and  shrubs  in  the  lower  part. 
The  walls  of  the  botanical  lecture-room  are 
covered  with  figures  of  plants.  In  the 
Ospedale  degV  Incurabili  on  the  Corso,  near 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  there  are  300  beds 
for  surgical  patients.  The  surgical  clinique 
is  under  Titucci,  for  whose  use  seven  bedsv 
are  appropriated  to  male  and  six  to  female 
patients.     The   spacious  slaughter-house   is 
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also  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  situated  near  the 
hospital,  ill  the  direction  of  the  Tiber.  A 
stream  of  water  flows  through  it,  and  it  is 
very  clean  and  judiciously  fitted  up. 

Florence. — Two  institutions  deserve  re- 
mark in  Florence,  the  one  more  interesting 
to  the  physician,  the  other  to  the  philosopher. 
The  first  is  the  Arcispedale  di  Sfa.  Maria 
Nuova,  intended  for  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  young  doctors  of  the  University 
of  Pisa,  as  this  town  possesses  no  hospitals 
sufficiently  large.  It  is  also  intended  for 
lectures  on  every  jireliminary  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  are  gratuitous.  Tlie  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, which  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
are  extremely  clean  and  orderly  ;  they  con- 
tain 2000  beds.  Dr.  Betti  is  the  Director, 
the  well-known  Bufalini  the  Professor  of  the 
medical  clinique,  And  Andreini  of  the  surgical. 
Sixteen  physicians,  in  all,  are  attached  to 
the  hospital.  Besides  his  morning  clinir/ue, 
Bufalini,  like  the  other  professors,  gives 
lectures  in  the  hospital.  The  gabinetto 
patologico,  which  was  founded  in  1824,  and 
transferred  hither  in  1832,  is  open  twice  a 
day.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  particularly 
rich  in  diseases  of  the  bones.  Many  prepa- 
rations, which  would  have  been  damaged  if 
kept  in  spirit,  have  been  copied  in  wax.  A 
small  botanical  garden  is  connected  with  the 
hospital. 

The  second  institution,  the  Museo,  which 
is  usually  called  Specola,  from  the  adjoining 
observatory,  is  near  the  Pitti  Palace.  An- 
tinori  is  the  director,  Amici  the  director  of 
the  observatory,  Nesti  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy and  geology,  and  Mazzi  of  zoology 
and  zootomy.  Since  Nobili's  death,  the 
chair  of  physics  has  been  unoccupied.  The 
richest  collections  are  at  the  service  of  these 
professors,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
the  anatomical  cabinet  of  wax  figures,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  to  3. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  usage  of 
Italy,  the  government  takes  care  that  this 
collection  shall  progress  with  the  march  of 
science.  Thus  the  germination  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  represented  according  to  the 
microscopic  investigations  of  Amici,  has 
lately  been  added  ;  and  Mazzi  is  occupied 
with  putting  uj)  the  shells  according  to 
Cuvier's  system,  atid  replacing  the  collection 
of  butterflies,  which  was  much  damaged,  by 
a  new  one.  The  wax  prej)arations  of  the 
zootomical  collection  are  augmented,  and  the 
less  perfect  ones  improved,  e.  g.  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  development  of  the  chicken 
in  the  egg,  according  to  Malpighi. 

The  physical  cabinet,  which  is  particularly 
interesting,  from  j)0SHessing  the  tube  with 
which  Galileo  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Ju])itcr,  as  well  as  the  observatory,  contain 
the  newest  and  most  costly  instruments. 

The  hospital   of   San  Bonifacio,  in  the 


direction  of  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  contains 
in  one  division  an  hospice  for  incurable  pa- 
tients, and  in  the  other  a  well-arranged 
lunatic  asylum,  founded  under  Leopold  II. 

T/ie  Baths  of  Lucca  are  situated  two  posts 
from  Lucca,  in  a  romantic  valley,  between 
shady  mountains.  The  Bagni  di  Villa  are 
the  highest  spring,  the  hottest  being  the 
Bagni  caldi,  or  Dacce  alte,  which  are  of  the 
temperature  of  -15"  of  Reaumur,  or  133^° 
of  Fahrenheit.  There  are  five  bathing  houses, 
to  which  the  water  is  conducted  by  leaden 
pipes ;  the  spring  San  Bernabo  alone  rises 
near  the  new  and  elegant  house  belonging  to 
it,  which  contains  nine  bath  rooms  and 
different  apparatus  for  douches,  including 
ascending  ones.  Its  temperature  is  32°  R. 
or  104°  F.  The  Villa,  which  is  of  the  same 
temperature,  contains  public  baths,  one  for 
each  sex,  bathing  rooms,  and  douches.  The 
fifth  house  is  S.  Giovanni,  whose  water,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Villa,  is  also  dinink. 
Carini  is  the  official  physician  of  the  watering- 
place,  and  director  of  the  hospital ;  he  comes 
here  only  in  July  and  August,  Dr.  Dere 
being  resident  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  Baths  of  Pisa  are  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  plain  in  which  Pisa  lies,  four  Italian 
miles  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  bare 
and  stony  mountain,  San  Ginliano.  Medi- 
cally speaking,  they  are  more  efficacious  than 
those  of  Lucca,  but  they  are  destitute  of 
every  thing  attractive.  The  only  walk  is  a 
green  planted  with  trees.  The  springs  are 
an  earthy  and  saline  mineral  water,  the  warm 
one  being  of  the  temperature  of  35°  R.,  or 
110J°  F.,  the  cold  one  23''  R.,  or 
83|°  F.  Each  of  the  two  bath  houses, 
which  stand  before  the  pump-room,  is  sup- 
plied by  both  springs,  and  j)0ssesses  two 
public  baths,  one  for  each  sex.  They  con- 
tain, together,  thirty-six  bathing  rooms, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  provided  with 
douches. 

Genoa  does  not  belie  its  epithet  of  la 
superba  in  its  hospitals,  its  poor-house,  and 
its  university,  which  are  chiefly  constructed 
of  marble.  The  Albergo  dci  Poveri,  in  front 
of  the  Porta  Carbonara,  has  beautiful  marble 
stairs  ;  the  spacious  entrance-hall  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  the  benefactors  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  is  paved  with  squares  of  white 
and  black  marble,  which,  in  the  work-rooms, 
however,  is  replaced  by  bricks  in  a  very  bad 
state.  The  church  is  decorated  with  marble 
columns,  and  a  bas-relief  by  Michael  Angela. 
The  institution  occuj)ic8  1000  women  and 
800  men.  Children  are  received  from  their 
fourth  year,  and  in  their  fourteenth  may 
resolve  whether  they  will  remain  there  or  go 
out.  The  girls,  when  they  marry,  receive 
200  francs  as  a  dowry  from  the  commune. 
Meat  is  given  three  times  a  week,  and  wine 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  There  are  rooms 
for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  cot- 
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ton  and  carpet  weaving ;  a  ward  for  slight 
cases  of  illness,  the  more  serious  ones  being 
removed  to  the  town  ;  and  a  school  for  the 
children.  A  prize  is  given  yearly  to  the  best 
workman. 

The  great  hospital  Panimatlone,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatre,  is  a  large  square,  with 
arcades,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  around 
a  court  paved  with  marble.  A  beautiful 
marble  staircase,  covered  with  statues  of 
benefactors,  leads  to  the  wards,  which  are 
attended  by  the  sisters  of  Mercy,  and  where 
the  medical  clinique  is  held. 

Not  far  from  it  stands  th3  Ospedaletto, 
which,  in  its  lower  rooms,  contains  700  in- 
curable patients,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  ; 
and  ;iOO  lunatics  upstairs,  in  very  dirty  wards, 
the  furious  ones  being  together,  and  in  chains. 
For  the  lunatics  a  well  arranged,  but  badly 
situated,  asylum  is  being  built  in  the  marshy 
tract  fronting  the  Porta  dell  'Arco,  near  the 
noisy  parade.  It  consists  of  a  round  central 
building,  with  six  wings,  in  the  two  lower 
stones  of  which  are  300  cells ;  in  the  third 
one,  halls  for  walking ;  and  below  ground, 
two  dark  and  padded  rooms,  eight  cells  for 
furious  ))atients,  and  twelve  baths.  To  pre- 
vent accidents  the  doors  are  entirely  covered 
with  wire  lattices,  and  the  stairs  up  to  above 
a  man's  height. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Aquanola  walk  is  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded 
in  1818,  and  now  containing  37  pupils,  who 
are  instructed  in  writing,  geography,  biblical 
and  Roman  history,  natural  i)hilosophy,  and 
religion.  The  attempt  to  have  the  words 
articulated  is  not  made  liere.  The  institu- 
tion is  open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  while  instruction  is 
going  on. 

Aix  les  Bains,  or,  in  Savoy,  is  situated 
four  English  miles  from  Chamberg,  and  one 
from  the  agreeable  lake  of  Bourget.  Its 
warm  baths  were  used  by  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  A quce  Grafiance.  Aix  has  two 
springs  ;  the  alum  spring,  at  a  temjjerature 
of  30°  R.,  or  113°  F.,  rises  on  the  mountain 
behind  the  bathing-house ;  the  sulphureous 
spring,  at  35"  R.,  or  110J°  F.,  rises  in  the 
building  itself.  The  bath-house  contains  two 
mud  baths,  one  for  gentlemen,  the  other  for 
ladies,  which  are  supplied  from  the  aluminous 
spring;  douches;  twenty  bath-rooms,  sup- 
plied from  both  the  springs ;  and  sulphureous 
vapour  baths. 

S.  Gervais  is  a  spring  in  Savoy,  near  the 
Arve,  in  a  very  romantic  district,  between 
the  Sallanches  and  Chamouni.  It  is  of  the 
temperature  of  32^^  R.,  or  104"  F.,  and 
contains  sulphate  of  soda.  The  bathing 
establishments  contain  twenty-four  bath- 
rooms, as  well  as  douches.  Dr.  de  Mey  is 
the  proprietor  and  physician. — Zeitschrifi 
fur  die  gesammie  Medicin. 


BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

The  discovery  of  the  blood-corpuscles  by 
Malpighi  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  micro- 
scopic study,  and  since  that  event  few  objects 
have  been  more  solicitously  examined.  It 
is  now  agreed  that  they  are  minute,  flattened, 
transparent  cells,  containing  (at  least  during 
one  period  of  their  existence)  round  or  oval 
nuclei,  and  having  incorporated  in  them  all 
the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

a.  Form  and  size.  They  are  circular  in 
man  and  in  all  mammalia,  except  the  camel 
tribe  in  which  they  are  elliptical ;  and  they 
are  elliptical  in  all  other  vertebrata,  except 
certain  cyclostomes,  in  which  they  arc  circu- 
lar. In  all  they  are  flattened  and  have 
rounded  borders.  Whether  their  surfaces 
be  slightly  concave  or  convex  depends  on 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  their  contents 
whicli  may  ensue  either  within,  or  after  their 
removal  from,  the  body.  In  invertebrata 
they  are  less  numerous,  but  more  varied  ia 
form  ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  irregular, 
graimlar,  roundish,  nucleated  corpuscles. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  strict  connec- 
tion between  the  various  sizes  of  these  bodies 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  organism  of  dif- 
ferent animals.  Among  mammalia  those  of 
the  elephant  are  the  largest  ;  then  come 
those  of  the  pajiybara  and  rhinoceros  ;  then 
those  of  man,  which  have  an  average  diame- 
ter of  about  l-350Uthor  l-4000thofan  inch. 
In  general  those  of  ruminants  are  smaller 
than  those  of  other  mammalia ;  and  the 
smallest  yet  known  are  those  of  the  little 
chevrotain  and  Najju  musk-deer,  of  which 
the  average  diameter  is  less  than  1- 12000th  of 
an  inch.  An  examination  the  of  elaborate 
tables  by  Mr.  Gulliver  shows  that  the  size 
of  the  corpuscles  in  mammalia  is  not  uncon- 
ditionally proportionate  to  that  of  each 
animal,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food. 
Yet  there  is  evidence  enough  that  in  each 
great  division  of  the  class,  the  size  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
directly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  animal's 
body  ;  and  that,  in  general,  those  of  onuii- 
vora  are  larger  than  those  of  herbivora  ;  so 
thi'.t  if  the  kind  of  food  and  the  size  of  the 
mammal  be  known,  the  size  of  its  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  probably  estimated. 

In  birds  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of 
size  and  shape  in  the  blood-corpuscles  than 
in  mammalia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gulliver, 
a  nearer  relation  between  their  size  and  that 
of  the  body.  They  are  the  smallest  of  the 
elliptical  blood-corpuscles,  those  of  the 
camel  tribe  excepted  i  they  are  generally 
rather  less  than  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad, measuringaboutl-2000th  by  1-IOOOth 
of  an  inch,  and  about  six  times  as  long  as  they 
are  thick.  In  reptiles,  the  largest  and,  by 
comparison,  the   thinnest,   blood-corpuscles 
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yet  known  occur  ;  and  Wagner  remarks  it 
as  a  general  rule,  which  Mr.  Owen  confirms, 
that  the  longer  the  branchial  apparatus  per- 
sists, the  lari^er  are  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Thus,  in  the  Proteus  they  are  about  1 -350th 
of  an  inch  lont^,  in  the  Syren  l-l."?r)th  by 
l-108th;  inthebatrachian  rej)tiles  generally, 
about  1 -1000th  by  l-.iOOOth;  and  the'ir 
thickness  is  not  more  than  one  eighth  of 
their  length.  This  rule,  however,  fails  when 
one  comes  to  fish,  in  which  the  branchial 
apparatus  is  persistent  and  perfect  ;  for  in 
them  theblood-corpuscles, though  resembling 
those  of  reptiles,  are  generally  smaller  and 
less  elongated. 

b.  Structure  and  Composition.  The 
blood-corpuscles  are  generally  regarded  as 
primary  nucleated  cells,  and  no  one  doubts 
that  those  of  birds  and  the  lower  vertebrata 
consist  of  an  external  cell,  formed  of  an  ex- 
tremely delicate,  soft,  and  elastic  membrane, 
in  and  within  which  all  the  colouring  matter 
seems  to  be  contained,  and  of  an  internal 
parietal  nucleus,  generally  similar  in  form 
to  the  cell,  but  about  one  fourth  its  size, 
colourless,  and  in  the  large  corpuscles  of 
some  of  the  amphibia  containing  a  number 
of  distinct  granules. 

It  is  questioned,  however,  especially  by 
Valentin,  Wagner,  and  Gulliver,  whether  the 
corj)uscles  of  mammalia  have  nuclei,  or 
whether  the  central  s])ot  be  not  merely  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  the  colouring 
matter  at  the  circumference.  Henle  would 
decide  the  question  by  saying  that,  in  a  few 
of  these  small  corpuscles,  there  are  nuclei ; 
but  that  in  the  majority,  (and  these  the  most 
fully  develo])cd,)  there  are  none  ;  so  that  he 
thinks  it  probable,  that  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  the  nucleus,  after  the  cell  is  perfected, 
is  gradually  absorbed. 

According  to  Dr.  Barry,  the  young  blood- 
corpuscle  in  all  the  vertebrata  is  a  mere  disc, 
with  a  depression  in  the  centre.  In  mam- 
malia it  retains  this  form  ;  in  the  other  cla.sses 
the  disc  becomes  a  nucleated  cell.  Tlie  nu- 
cleus at  first  communicates  by  a  pellucid  ori- 
fice ("  nucleolus")  with  the  exterior  of  the 
corpuscle,  this  orifice  occupying  the  ])lace  of 
the  depression  in  the  original  disc.  The  ori- 
fice becomes  narrower,  and  the  nucleus  finely 
granular,  and  these  changes  immediately  i)rc- 
cede  the  division  of  the  nucleus  into  minute 
discs.  The  discs,  whose  numl)cr  is  multiplied 
by  successive  divisions  and  gradual  appro- 
priation of  the  nucleus  from  its  circumference 
towards  its  centre,  arrange  themselves  so  as 
to  form  a  flat  filament,  having  an  appearance 
the  same  as  that  which  he  fitids  to  be  pre- 
sented by  fibre  in  all  the  filamentous  structures 
of  the  body.  According  to  the  nuintjer  of 
discs,  this  filament  forms  within  the  blood- 
corpuscle  cither  a  ring  (as  in  man  and  most 
mammalia,  where  there  are  comparatively 
few),  or  a  coil  (a«  in  birds,   amphibia,   and 


fishes,  where  the  discs  are  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  filaments  proportionally 
longer.) 

The  filament  thus  formed  is  flat  and  deeply 
grooved  on  both  surfaces,  being  thereby 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The 
edges  are  rounded  ;  and  when  seen  on  its 
edge,  the  filament  at  first  sight  seems  to  con- 
sist of  segments  separated  from  one  another 
by  oblique  lines.  When  jjcrfected,  the  fila- 
ment undergoes  various  changes  :  sometimes 
unwinding  itself  into  a  straight  fibre  ;  at 
others,  continuing  circular,  while  smaller 
coils  of  similar  fihimcnts  arc  formed  within 
it  from  a  residuul  jiortion  of  the  nucleus. 
In  all  cases  the  filament  is  reproduced  by 
self- division,  so  that  out  of  a  single  filament 
a  fasciculus  may  be  formed.  Such  changes 
are  seen  going  on  in  coagulating  blood.  The 
filaments  now  mentioned  exactly  resemble 
those  which  are  found  in  a  great  many  both 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  nor  can  any 
definite  line  of  distinction  be  drawn  among 
the  gradations  from  tiiem  to  the  double  sjiiral 
filament,  of  which  Dr.  Barry  believes  that 
the  primitive  fibrils  of  muscle,  and  certain 
other  tissues,  are  composed. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  nucleus  is  ])resent, 
it  differs  in  chemical  characters  from  the 
cell.  The  colouring  matter,  or  hiematosine, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  may  be 
completely  washed  out  of  the  enveloping 
cells.  The  latter  are  comjiosed  of  a  j)eculiar 
albuminous  substance  (ylobulin  of  Berzelius), 
which  only  slowly  dissolves  in  water  ;  the 
nuclei  consist  of  a  different  albuminous  sub- 
stance, more  like  coagulated  fibrine,  which  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  tlicy  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  that 
they  conq)Ietely  retain  their  form,  and,  ap- 
parently, their  substance  after  comljustion. 

Purpose.  Dr.  Barry's  and  others'  facts 
make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  blood-cor- 
puscles take  an  important  part  in  nutrition, 
if  not  in  providing  the  materials  of  the 
tissues  ready  formed,  yet  in  giving  them  their 
due  cajiacity  for  devclo])mcnt.  In  some 
cases  of  reparation,  indeed,  as  of  fractured 
bones,  the  Hunterian  opinion  that  the  effused 
blood  becomes  the  bond  of  union  is  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  of  the  changes  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  may  undergo  ;  but  the 
present  evidence  is  insufficit'nt  to  make  it 
jjrobable  that  they,  or  any  formed  ])arts  of 
them,  are  effused  in  ordinary  nutrition. 
Wagner  and  llcnle  supjjose  that  during  all 
their  circulation,  the  blood-corpuscles,  by 
the  energy  which  they  like  other  ])rimary 
cells  may  possess,  are  occuj)ied  in  giving  to 
the  blood  the  constitution  net-essary  for  nu- 
trition, secretion,  &c.  And  this  seems higlily 
probable.  It  is  not  so  reasonable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  supj)Ose  that  the  effects  of  respira- 
tiftn  are  finished  in  the  lungs,  as  to  believe 
that  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
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tlip  blood,  is  accomplished  during  the  general 
circulation,  thronijh  the  mcdiuin  of  these 
cells  with  which  it  is  continually  in  contact, 
and  which  might  he  comj'ared  to  floating 
gland-cells. — Mr.  Paget' s  Report  on  the  Mi- 
cioscope. 

M.  DE  RENZI  ON  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

An  epidemic  of  typhus  fever,  which  occurred 
in  March  and  April,  1811,  forms  the  object 
of  this  memoir.  The  disorder  raged  with 
great  severity.  The  most  severe  a:'.d  fre- 
quent phenomena  were  those  of  affections  of 
the  brain,  the  malady  at  its  commencement 
sometimes  assuming  the  character  of  apo- 
plexy. 

M.  de  Renzi  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  pursue  his  researches  into  the 
composition  of  the  blood  in  typhus,  and  the 
following  are  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  a  large  number  of  cases.  He  agrees 
with  .-^dral  and  Gavarret — 1.  That  the  clot 
is  usuany  soft  and  oleaginous.  2.  That  the 
fibrine  is  in  smaller  (juantity  than  in  healthy 
blood.  3.  The  globules  are  increa.sed  in 
quantity.  4.  The  cruor  is  readily  dissolved 
in  the  serum,  colouring  it  red,  and  being 
precipitated  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  powdery 
sediment.  The  hematosine  has  little  cohe- 
rence with  the  globules  and  the  fibrine. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  already 
advanced  by  the  French  physicians,  M.  de 
Renzi  adds  other  equally  important  charac- 
ters. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  globules,  and  their  easy  separa- 
tion from  the  colouring  matter,  they  appear 
to  be  deprived  of  their  central  nucleus,  and 
seem  less  compact,  less  solid,  and,  so  to 
speak,  less  alive.  In  the  second  place,  there 
exists  in  the  blood  during  tyjihus  fever  a  pc- 
culiir  odour,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction. 

In  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  all  these 
alterations,  M.  de  Renzi  does  not  profess 
that  the  cause  of  typhus  fever  exists  uni- 
formly in  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood  ;  this  is  regarded  by  him  as  only  one 
of  a  great  train  of  symptoms.  We  must 
equally  take  into  account  the  nervou.s  lesion 
charac'erised  by  stupor  and  muscular  pros- 
tration, as  well  as  the  alteration  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane. 

M.  de  Renzi  considers  these  researches 
into  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  typhus 
to  give  a  s.itisfactory  explanation  of  many  of 
the  phcnciiiena  occurring  in  the  course  of 
this  disorder.  We  know  that  M.  IN'agendie 
found  Iw  iiorrhages  and  congestions  to  oc- 
cur in  animals  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  diminished  the  quantity  of 
fibrine  in  their  blood  ;  and  M.  de  Renzi 
thinks  we  may,   by  analogy,  attribute  to  the 


I'.minution  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  during 
typhus  the  following  symptoms,  which  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence: — 1.  The  ten- 
dency to  congestions  in  difl'erent  organs, 
which  scarcely  bear  the  name  of  inflamma- 
tions. 2  The  hremorrhagies  and  effusions 
of  blood  into  internal  cavities.  3.  Small 
interstitial  sub-ejiidermic  and  submucous 
ha;morrhages,  forming  spots,  suffusions,  pe- 
techiiE,  &c. — //  Filiatre  Sel/ezio  ;  and  Ga- 
zette Medicate. 

MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTER  OFTHE 
SPUTA  IN  PHTHISIS. 

M.  Sandras  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  con- 
siders the  results  of  repeated  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  sputa  in  phthisis,  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  their  possessing  a  specific  nature, 
and  furnishes  an  important  means  of  diag- 
nosis. These  researches  possess,  moreover, 
the  advantage  that,  in  their  repetition,  they 
require  no  particular  care  or  dexterity. 

He  discovers  in  the  sputa  of  phthisis 
r.umerous  globules,  rounded,  separated  from 
one  another,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  cor- 
responding in  size  and  shape  with  the  glo- 
bules of  pus,  but  differing,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  are  usually  circumscribed,  whereas  the 
former  are  covered  on  their  surface  by  a 
flocculent  layer  not  separable  by  washing. 
Another  peculiarity  in  these  globules  is,  that 
they  are  nearly  opaque  at  the  centre,  and 
gradually  become  more  transparent  towards 
the  circumference. 

All  phthisical  patients,  however,  do  not 
expectorate  sputa  of  this  nature  ;  neither  do 
all  the  sputa  from  the  same  patient  present 
similar  characters.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  inasmuch  as  the  source  of  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  varies,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  pus  from  a  tuberculous  cavity,  at 
others  being  mixed  with  bronchial  mucus. 

It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  these 
globules  cannot  always  be  detected  in  the 
pus  derived  from  tuberculous  glands  and  in 
intestinal  ulcerations  of  the  same  nature. 

The  author  remarks  that  he  has  repeatedly 
examined  the  sjjuta  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh, 
and  found  them  to  correspond  with  those 
from  j)hthisical  patients,  with  the  exception 
of  the  globules.  They  presented  only  cor- 
puscles differing  from  the  phthisical  glo- 
bules: — 1st,  in  that  they  were  not  separated 
from  one  another  ;  2d,  they  had  not  all  the 
same  size  ;  3d,  they  frequently  disappeared 
under  the  microscope  ;  4th,  they  were  stri- 
ated on  their  surface. 

In  spite  of  the  distinguishing  characters, 
the  author  remarks  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  deci- 
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sion,  and  these  especially  where  the  physical 
signs  and  the  course  of  the  disease  ajipeared 
to  contradict  t!ie  indications  afforded  by  the 
microscope.  In  general,  however,  the 
autopsy  gave  confirmation  to  the  microscope. 
— Siances  de  I'Academie  de  Mcdecine. 


PROPERTIES  OF  VEGETABLE 
ALBUMEN. 

As  the  organic  arrangement  of  the  ultimate 
vegetable  tissue  presents  some  analogy  to 
that  of  animals,  so  do  their  secretions. 
Vegetable  albumen  is  identical  with  animal 
albumen  (white  of  egg,  albumen  of  the 
blood);  tained  gluten  is  analogous  to  caseum, 
and  the  starch  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
potato  resembles  celluin  in  the  closest 
manner.  Inuline,  and  immediate  jjrinciple 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  dahlia,  inula 
helenium,  &c.,  is  analogous  to  fecula;  cane 
sugar  is  contained  in  the  beet  root ;  raisin 
sugar  in  the  malleoli  of  many  sweet  fruits  ; 
finally,  different  colouring  matters,  the  fixed 
and  essential  oils,  vegetable  alkalis,  and  even 
the  mineral  salts,  are  enclosi'd  in  the  ulti- 
mate tissue  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Thus,  plants  secrete  not  onW  the  vegetable 
alkalis,  but  likewise  contain  mineral  alkalis 
and  salts,  which  they  have  derived  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  we  sepa- 
rate from  them  by  incineration. 

The  vegetable  albumen,  which  is  contained 
in  such  large  quantities  in  vegetable  tissues, 
and  per'brms  functions  analogous  to  those 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  animals,  com- 
municates to  the  ligneous  cells  (and  con- 
sequently to  wood)  the  aptitude  of  taking  on 
tiie  dry  or  moist  putrefactive  process  ;  for 
this  albumem  is  an  azotised  substance,  and 
identical  with  an  animal  matter  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  prone  to  jjutrefaction. 
The  absence  of  albumen,  and  the  com- 
pactness of.  the  ligneous  fibres  in  acacia 
wood,  explain  why  it  remains  sound  under 
circumstances  which  destroy  every  other 
kind  of  wood. —  Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

ON  INJECTIONS  INTO  SEROUS 
CAVITIES. 

For  some  time  back  M.  Velpeau  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  effects  of  injections 
into  different  serous  cavities  :  a  few  of  the 
results  he  now  mentions.  He  makes  a  small 
puncture  into  the  c;ivity  and  injects  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine;  inthis  way  lie  hasetl'ectedacure 
in  eases  of  serous  cy^ts,  sanguineous  cysts, 
and  <.'oloid  cysts,  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  body.  Broiichocele  often  consists  in 
cysts  filled  witli  a  serous  or  dark   fluid  ;  in 


five  cases  of  this  kind  the  author  tried  the 
iodine  injections,  and  was  completely 
successful.  In  dropsy  of  the  articular  cavi- 
ties the  operation  would  seen  to  be  more 
dangerous.  M.  Velpeau  tried  this  plan  in 
two  cases  ;  one  was  cured,  but  in  the  other 
case  it  did  not  succeed  ;  but  he  has  recently 
employed  a  more  simple  mode  of  operating 
in  cases  of  hydrarthosis,  and  the  results  lead 
him  to  hope  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  cure 
this  disease  as  hydrocele  with  iodine  in- 
jections.— Ibid. 

SKATE-LIVER  OIL 

PREFERABLE  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT 
TO    COD-LIVER  OIL, 

The  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  of  cod  liver 
oil  has,  it  would  a})jiear,  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
skate  (Raid  clarata  and  R.  batis)  in  place 
of  it.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  tins  oil  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  cod,  as  bei^  both 
less  disagreeable  to  the  taste  internally,  and 
also  fully  more  efficacious  in  its  therapeutic 
effects.  MM.  Girardin  and  Preisser  were 
therefore  induced  carefully  to  .analyze  it, 
and  found  it  to  contain  a  j)er  centage  more 
of  the  ioduret  of  ])otassium  than  the  cod-liver 
oil,  whilst,  in  point  of  jiurity  and  other  pro- 
perties, it  appeared  to  be  superior  to  it. 
They  therefore  recommend  it  as  a  valuable 
substitute  for  the  more  nauseous  article  at 
present  in  use. — Journal  de  P/iarmacie  ; 
Ediii.  Med.  and  Sur(/.  Journal. 


NON-RESTRAINT  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
.Although  I  ain  anxious  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  an  impression  studiously  and 
dexterously  circulated,  both  in  this  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  foreign  jjarts,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  non-restraint  system,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  insane  jjatients  at  llanwell,  are 
exclusively  confined  to  that  establishment, 
still  I  have  no  desire  to  i)uff  myself  into 
notice ;  neither  am  I  disposed  to  detract 
from  the  high  merit  which  is  due  to  Dr. 
ConoUy  for  his  humane  and  judicious  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  But  much  having  been 
said  on  the  non-restraint  system,  and  occu- 
j)ation  of  the  patients  there  pursued,  I  con- 
sider it  due  to  my  own  reputation — due,  also, 
I  have  no  d(»ul>t,  to  many  other  well-con- 
ducted establishments — to  state  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  non-restraint  system  has 
been  carri(ul  out  for  more  than  thirtf/  years 
at  the  Laverstock  Axi/luui,  under  my  direc 
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tion,  and  with  the  same  sahitary  and  prac- 
tical results  as  at  Ilanwell,  never  more  than 
from  one  to  three  patients  per  cent,  liaving 
been  under  restraint  at  any  one  period.  A 
reference  to  the  "Visitor's  Books,"  to  Dr. 
Thomas's  celebrated  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
who  states  (from  his  jiersonal  observation) 
the  almost  total  absence  of  personal  rentraint 
of  the  patients,  and  the  varied  amusements 
and  occupations  provided  for  them  ;  and 
also  to  the  following  evidence  recorded  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1815,  will  establish 
this  fact. 

"  On  the  25th  Sept.  1815,  I  called  upon 
Dr.  Finch,  at  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury. 
This  gentleman  conducts  his  house  in  an 
admirable  manner.  He  has  120  patients, 
and  he  begged  me  to  take  time  to  converse 
with  the  whole  of  them,  without  his  being 
present,  to  ascertain  how  they  were  fed  and 
treated.  He  had  not  a  single  patient  in  a 
strait  waistcoat,  or  under  any  personal  re- 
straint, livery  possible  kind  of  amusements 
was  provided  for  them  :  billiards,  back- 
gammon, chess,  cards,  books,  drawing  &c., 
in-doors ;  bowls,  cricket,  horses,  carriages, 
and  varieil  exercises  and  occupations  out  of 
doors.  In  this  establishment  I  saw  all  that 
Tuke  had  written  realised  ;  and  no  words  in 
which  1  can  describe  it  can  characterise  it 
in  too  high  terms." — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

W.  Finch,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Laverstock  House  .\svlum,  Salisbury, 
October  20,  1842. 

DEAFNESS  SUCESSFULLY  TREATED 
AND  CURED 

BY      MKDICATF.D     VAPOUR     DOUCHE,       AND 

THE    MEATUS    KXTERNUS    DILATED 

BV  TENTS,  &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  enclosed  interesting 
case   deserving  a  place  in  your  respectable 
and  invaluable  journal,  1  should  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion, 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Thornton, 
Army  Surgeon,  and  .M.K.C.S.L. 
31,  Baker  Street,  I'ortmnn  Square, 
22il  Oct.  1842. 

A  gentlem  in  residing  in  London,  of 
general  good  health,  but  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, has  been  deaf  twenty-three  years, 
in  consequeiice  of  frequent  colds  ;  but  his 
hearing  was  so  defective  as  to  render  his  life 
almost  a  burd,  n  to  him.     He  had  apjilied  to 


several  (so  styled)  aurists,  &c.  who  had  j)re- 
scribcd  stimulating  oils,  lotions,  and  blisters, 
without  benefit.  Ujjou  examination  of  the 
meatus  auditorus  externus  of  the  right  ear, 
I  found  it  was  much  contracted  in  its  calibre, 
by  the  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  especially  the  greatly  inc-reased  density  of 
the  cuticle,  which  had  a  white  rosy  appear- 
ance, extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  aui'i- 
tory  canal  (near  the  insertion  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani).  On  injecting  warm  water,  a 
dull  obtuse  sound  was  produced,  as  if  some 
dense  medium  was  interposed  ;  (the  patient 
said  that  he  felt  something  rattle  in  his  ear). 
The  orifice  was  nearly  closed,  audit  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  a  probe  entered  it.  A 
sensation  to  my  touch  was  conveyed  different 
from  that  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  contact  of  a  healthy  membrane ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  cause  the 
usual  painful  sensation.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  nearly  lost,  but  my  watch  ajjijlied  to 
the  ear  was  audible.  He  could  with  diffi- 
culty force  air  into  the  tympanum  by 
powerful  expiration.  The  nose  and  mouth 
being  closed,  air  passed  freely  through  the 
left  Eustachian  tube  into  the  outer  ear,  the 
membrana  tympani  being  perforated.  The  pa- 
tient was  not  conscious  of  this  circumstance. 
On  passing  the  catheter  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  it  was  clearly  shown  to  be  narrowed  ; 
the  air-douche  passed  with  some  gurgling 
noise  into  the  tympanum,  and  in  the  left 
tube  the  air  passes  freely  ;  hearing  distance 
of  this  ear  was  six  inches.  On  syringing  the 
meatus,  and  dilating  the  orifice,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  cerumen,  but 
the  same  rosy  white  thickened  cuticle  ap- 
peared to  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  These  circumstances  led  me  to  think 
that  it  was  possible  the  deafness  depended  on 
a  thickened  state  of  the  cuticle  reflected  over 
the  membrana  tympani,  similar  to  that 
which  lined  the  meatus,  or  some  morbid 
secretion  existing  between  this  cuticular 
layer  and  the  membrane.  To  remove  this 
cuticular  lining  I  used  a  strong  solution  of 
acetate  of  zinc.  In  a  few  days,  ui)on  syring- 
ing with  tepid  water,  several  dark  pieces  of 
cuticle  were  washed  out,  and  the  orifice 
dilated  so  much  as  to  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  state  of  the  membrana  tympani,  which 
appeared  dull  and  dry.  The  unpleasant 
noise  the  patient  had  formerly  complained  of 
was  now  removed,  and  from  this  time  his 
hearing  daily  improved,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  suflerer. 

The  medicated  vaj)Our  douche  used  daily. 
After  several  sittings,  the  vapour  passed 
freely  into  the  tym))anical  cavities,  and  his 
hearing  gradually  increased.  The  contrac- 
tion was  dilated  by  tents,  and  the  auditory 
passage  anointed  with  Ung.  Hydrarg.  ;  Ni- 
tratus.    dilut.,   and    Ung.    lodidum    Coinp. 
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rubbed  behind  the  ear,  and  on  the  mastoid 
cells  ;  at  the  same  time,  Deut.  Sarsas.  con- 
centrated with  PotassiB.  lodidum,  adminis- 
tered. Under  this  treatment  for  six  weeks, 
his  hearing  finutions  were  restored  and 
cured. 

P.S.  This  gentleman  had  been  nnder  the 
treatment  of  an  aurist  five  months,  without 
receiving  any  benefit,  and  said  that  his  deaf- 
ness was  increased. 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday, "October  15,  1842. 

Small  Pox 6 

Measles    21 

.S-arlatina    36 

Hoopins;  Coufjh   18 

Croiip '. 8 

Thrush     5 

Diarrlioea     14 

Dysentery  4 

Choh-ra    0 

Inrtucnza 0 

Typhus     29 

Rrvsijielas 10 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophohia 0 

Diseases  of  the  lirain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  119 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Kesi)irution    246 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  IMood-vessels  ....  16 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

<  )rs;ans  of  Digestion    66 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  vS:c 7 

Childhed 11 

Ovarian   Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uteriis,  &c 0 

Rheumatism  3 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 114 

Old  Ape  or  Natural  Decay 67 

Deaths  by  Violence,   Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      18 

Causes  not  specified    3 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 824 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kejdnt  Edmonton,  LalUnde^A^^M' ?,1"N. 
Lonyituile  U*-"  3'  51"  If.  of  Greenwich. 
October.        Thkh.mo.mkteu.    IUiiometer. 

Wednesday  19     from  37  to  4.5  29'24  to  sgM."; 

Thursday  .  20  i  26  43  29 .55  29-68 

Friday  ...  21  '  23  43  29  80  29.90 

Saturd.ay    .  22  '  21  4.5       !  2965  29'09 

Sunday    .  .  23  I  40  46  28  80  28\86 

Mnn(hiy  .  .  24  |  29  44  29  11  2945 

Tuesday     .  25  ,  29  46  2954  2931 

Wind  N.  and  N.W.  on  the  19th;  W.  by  S.  on 
the  20th  ;  W.S.W.  on  tlic  morninij  of  the  21st, 
N.W.  afternoon;  S.W.  on  the  2'Jiiil  and  23rd; 
N.W.  on  the  241h  ;  and  S.W.  on  the  2r>th. 

The  I'.ilh,  20th,  and  21st,'j:onerally  cle.-ir ;  since, 
except  the  evenin(f  of  the  24th,  generally  cloudy, 
with  freipient  rain. 

Kain  fallen,  965  of  i»n  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON    THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delireied  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hoifiital, 

I5y  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Lecture  IV. 

On  the  Physiology  of  the  T'nitnpregnated 
Uterus  and  its  appendages. 

At  the  age  of  maturity,  when  the  uterine 
system  is  fully  developed,  menstruation 
commences.  The  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  uterus  is  usually  preceded 
by  constitutional  disturbance,  sense  of 
weight  within  the  pelvis,  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  and  other  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and 
irritation  of  its  whole  nervous  system. 
These  subside  as  the  catamenia  or  menses 
flow ;  and  in  some  women  they  are  so 
slight  as  scarcely  to  be  observed.  The  dis- 
charge takes  place  every  four  weeks,  or 
lunar  month,  and  lasts  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  days,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
detachment  or  exfoliation  of  the  delicate  epi- 
thelium of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  soon  reproduced.  In  some 
it  continues  only  two  days,  in  others  three, 
and  in  a  few  eight  or  even  more.  The  usual 
period  is  from  three  to  si.x  days  ;  the  largest 
(|uantity  escaping  on  the  second  and  third  ; 
and  it  most  frequently  returns  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  v.i'eks.  Tlie  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  of  menstruation  are,  in 
some,  invariably  the  same ;  in  others  they 
are  unequal  by  several  days.  Its  periodical 
return  is  accompanied  frequently  with  the 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  described. 
It    is   difficult   to    ascertain    the    precise 
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quantity  of  menstrual  fluid  which  is  dis- 
charged at  each  period.  It  probably  varies 
from  three  to  six  ounces ;  but  the  same 
persons  have  often  more  at  one  period  than 
another  ;  and  there  is  a  great  difl'erencc  ob- 
served among  women,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  duration  of  each  menstrual 
period,  and  the  length  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween them. 

The  fluid  has  a  red  colour,  like  blood  ;  in 
some  florid,  like  arterial  blood ;  and  in 
others  of  a  darker  colour,  like  venous  blood. 
In  the  healthy  condition  bhjod  corpuscles 
can  be  detected  in  it.  It  contains  much  less 
fibrine  than  blood,  and  does  not  generally 
coagulate,  nor  become  decompo.'ed  when 
presei-ved  for  any  length  of  time.  Professor 
Brande  analysed  the  menstrual  fluid  once ; 
and  he  says  it  has  all  the  j)roperties  of  a 
very  concentrated  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  in  a  diluted  serum.  It 
was  fluid  which  had  long  been  accumulating 
in  the  vagina.  GmeUn  states  that  it  con- 
tains no  globules,  is  green  by  transmitted 
light,  and  resembles  a  strong  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in  seram.  In 
a  case  where  the  fluid  had  been  retained  for 
some  time  by  an  occlusion  of  tlie  vagina,  it 
appeared  as  a  thick,  glutinous,  reddish- 
brown  syrup,  without  any  smell :  three  days' 
exposure  to  the  air  produced  no  change  in 
it ;  there  was  no  deposit  or  coagulum,  nor 
any  approach  to  j)utrefaction  :  it  wa.s  liqui- 
fied by  potash,  and  thickened  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol :  water,  in  which  it  was 
immersed,  took  very  little  of  its  colour,  but 
subsequently  became  clouded  by  evapora- 
tion, and  as  if  coagulated  on  the  action  of 
alcohol.  About  two  years  ago  1  saw  a  simi- 
lar case  of  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  fluid  similar  to  that  now  de- 
scribed had  accumulated ;  but,  on  being 
kept  for  some  days,  it  became  decomposed 
as  blood  would  have  done.  I  believe  we  are 
still  in  want  of  a  good  chemical  analysis  of 
healthy  menstrual  fluid.     One  thing  resjtcct. 
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ing  it  is  certain,  whatever  its  chemical  com- 
position may  be,  that  it  has  none  of  the  ir- 
ritating noxious  qualities  which  were  attri- 
buted to  it  by  Pliny,  Columella,  and  some 
modern  writers.  Galen  knew  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus, 
and  that  it  is  different  from  blood.  In  cases 
of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  it  has  been  seen 
flowing  from  the  os  tinea;,  and  from  the 
lining  membrane  where  the  uterus  has  been 
inverted.  "  In  a  natural  evacuation  of  blood, 
viz.  menstruation,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  it 
is  neither  similar  to  blood  taken  from  a  vein 
of  the  same  person,  nor  to  that  which  is  ex- 
travasated  by  an  accident  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  ;  but  is  a  species  of  blood 
changed,  separated,  or  thrown  off  from  the 
common  mass,  by  an  action  of  the  vessels  of 
the  uterus  similar  to  that  of  secretion ;  by 
which  action  the  blood  loses  the  principle  of 
coagulation,  and,  I  suppose,  of  life."  Most 
physiologists  have  adopted  this  view  of  men- 
struation, and  consider  it  as  a  peculiar 
function  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ute- 
rus, analogous  to  secretion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  almost  all  writers, 
that  women  reach  maturity,  and  that  men- 
struation commences,  much  earlier  in  hot 
climates,  particularly  between  the  tropics, 
than  in  temperate  and  very  cold  countries. 
Haller  states,  that  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Asia,  the  catamenia  appear  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  year ;  and  in  Switzerland,  Bri- 
tain, and  other  temperate  regions,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  later  the  farther 
we  ascend  towards  the  north.  The  same 
view  is  taken  by  Denman,  Burns,  and 
Dewees,  who  have  inferred  that,  like  plants, 
animals  reach  maturity  sooner  in  hot  th.in 
cold  countries.  Dewees  says  menstruation 
occurs  later  in  the  northera  thaa  southern 
States  of  America. 

"  The  early  or  late  appearance  of  the 
menses,"  observes  Dr.  Denman,  "may  de- 
pend u])on  the  climate,  the  constitution,  the 
delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  young  women 
converse.  Tliere  seems  to  be  an  analogy 
between  the  effect  of  heat  upon  fruits  and 
the  female  constitution,  with  respect  to  men- 
struation ;  for  the  warmer  the  climate,  the 
sooner  the  menses  appear.  In  Greece  and 
other  hot  countries,  girlsbegin  to  menstruate 
at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age  ;  but, 
advancing  to  the  northern  climates,  there  is 
a  gradual  protraction  of  the  time  till  we 
come  to  Lipland,  where  women  do  not 
menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  maturcr  age  ; 
and  then  in  small  quantities,  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  sometimes  only  in  the  summer." 
Miiller  rejicats  this  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
Physiology. 

Mr.  Roberton,   of  Manchester,  has  pub- 


lished, in  the  North  of  England,  and  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journals,  seve- 
ral elaborate  and  extremely  interesting  pa- 
pers, containing  n-merous  facts  to  prove 
that,  in  this  country,  the  natural  period  of 
puberty  in  women  occurs  in  a  much  more 
extended  range  of  ages,  and  is  more  equally 
distributed  through  that  range,  than  authors 
have  alleged  ;  and  that,  in  other  countries, 
the  parallel  between  plants,  fruits,  and  the 
female  constitution,  does  not  hold  good. 
The  following  table  shews  the  ages  at  which 
450  women  began  to  menstruate  in  Man- 
chester : — 

10  at  11  years  of  age. 

19  —  12 

53  —  13  „ 

85  — H  „ 

97  —  15  „ 

76  —  16 

26  —  18 

23  —  19  „ 

4  —  20 
In  five  sisters  it  commenced  at  eleven,  and 
one  was  a  mother  at  12  :  rendering  it  j)roba- 
ble  that  the  period  of  puberty  depends  on 
constitutional  and  probably  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  following  table,  shewing  the  ages  at 
which  eleven  hundred  women  began  to  men- 
struate in  London,  corroborates  the  preced- 
ing statements  respecting  the  extended 
range  of  ages  in  which  puberty  occurs  : — 

1 1  began  to  menstruate  at  9  years  of  age. 
55  ,,  „  10         „ 

&2  „  „  11 

8G  „  „  12 

153  ,,  „  13 
201             ,,             „          14 

201  „  „  15         „ 

154  „  „  16         „ 
101             „             „  17 

78  „  „  18 

33  „  „  19 

23  „  „  20         „     . 

6  „  „  21 

2  „  „  22 

*  >>  ft  ^"J         »» 

At  GiJttingcn,  Osiander  ascertained  the 
ages  at  which  137  women  began  to  men- 
struate. In  21  of  these  the  catamenia  first 
appeared  at  14  ;  in  32  at  15  ;  and  in  24  at 
IC  years  of  age.  Nine  began  at  12,  and 
one  not  before  the  24th  year. 

In  77  women  observed  by  Mr.  Roberton, 
1  ceased  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  36  : 
4—10:  1—42:  1—43:  3—44:  4—45: 
3-47:  10—48:  7—49:  26—50:2—51: 
7—52  :  2—53  :  2—54  :  1—57  :  2—60  : 
and  one  at  the  age  of  70. 

Of  132  women  in  London,  I  ascertained 
with  certainty  that  menstruation  ceased  in — 
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ins 


1  at  22 

years  of  age. 

1—24 

,, 

1—30 

II 

2  —  34 

,, 

2  —  35 

1, 

1—36 

II 

1—37 

3  —  38 

11 

4  —  39 

II 

13  —  40 

II 

4  —41 

II 

7  —  42 

,, 

10  —  43 

>i 

9  —  44 

14  —  45 

II 

7  —  46 

M 

2  —  47 

10  —  48 

,, 

7  —  49 

,, 

10  —  50 

,, 

4  —  51 

It 

7  —  52 

4  —  53 

II 

2  —  54 

II 

4  —  55 

II 

2  —  56 

,, 

1^62 

,, 

Mr.  Roberton  has  collected  together  many 
facts  which  tend  to  prove  that,  in  other 
countries,  there  is  no  parallel  between  plants 
and  the  female  constitution.  He  quotes 
passages  from  the  travels  of  Hearne,  Back, 
Lyon,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  to  prove  that 
the  North  American,  Cree  Indians,  Copper 
Mine  Indians,  and  Esquimaux,  frequently 
begin  to  menstruate  at  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  From  the  statements 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  the  same  is  equally  true 
of  the  Korriacs,  and  the  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia,  where  girls  of  ten  years  are  sometimes 
found  mothers.  The  notion  that  women  in 
Lapland  do  not  menstruate  till  twenty,  and 
only  in  summer,  is  founded  on  a  mistake 
committed  in  the  translation  of  the  following 
passage  in  Linnaeus's  "  Flora  Lapponica." 
"  Hoc  etiam  musco  catamenia  excipere 
abstergereque  feminas  lapponicas  mihi  re- 
latum  fuit.  Naturam  seque  hie  ac  alibi  sibi 
similem  esse,  feminasque  in  Lapponia  legibus 
menstruorum  similibus  obedire:  dubium  nul- 
lums  est,  licet  hse  cruoris  minorem  fundantco- 
piam  innocentissime.  Fuere  et  femina:  plures 
hie  quas  vidi,  per  totam  suae  vita;  periodum, 
ab  hac  lege  exceptse,  licet  hae  maritatoe 
steriles  persistant.  Novi  et  juvenculas  qu* 
non  hyme,  sed  sola  modo  aestate  has  obser- 
vabant  crises :  imo  et  alias,  quae  semel  in 
anno  purgabantur,  et  hte,  quot  quot  vidi, 
pedes  oedematosos  habebant."  Tooke  states 
that  the  Sclavonian  or  native  Russians  reach 
puberty  at  an  early  age,  at  their  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year ;  and  that  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Samoiedes,  Korriacs,  and 
Kamschatdales.     In  the  Crimea,  and  in  all 


the  Russian  provinces  along  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  the  Ukraine,  I  had  good  ojiportunities, 
during  three  years,  of  ascertaining  the  period 
vrhen  menstruation  usually  commences  and 
ceases,  and  all  the  derangements  to  which 
this  function  is  liable,  in  the  higher  and 
lower  classes ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that 
over  the  whole  South  of  Russia,  the  usual 
period  of  puberty  is  the  same  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  women  cease  to  bear  chil- 
dren at  the  same  age.  Mr.  Roberton  refers 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  for  proofs  that  the  same  is 
the  case  in  Java,  and  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  that  the  body 
continues  to  grow  there  as  long,  and  that 
women  bear  children  to  as  late  a  period  of 
life,  and  that  longevity  is  as  frequent  as  here. 
From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Winterbottoni, 
the  same  is  the  case  with  Sierra  Leone. 
Mr.  R.  thinks  that  the  early  marriages,  and 
the  universal  licentiousness  and  depravity  of 
morals  which  reign  in  Arabia,  will  account 
for  any  difference  observed  in  that  country. 

Mr.  George  Babington,  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  has  informed  me,  from 
an  examination  of  documents  at  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  that  the  period  of  puberty  in 
the  island  of  Grenada  ig  the  same  as  in  this 
country ;  and  Mr.  Young,  formerly  a  pupil 
of  this  class,  and  now  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  communicated  to  me  the  same  fact  with 
respect  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

In  the  152d  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  and  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
vol.ixx.  p.  677,  Mr.  R.  has  published  a  paper 
on  the  period  of  puberty  in  negro  women, 
and  has  given  a  table  from  Jamaica,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  12  negresses  the 
menses  appeared  in  one  aged  16:  3 — 15: 
3 — 14  :'  3 — 13  :  and  in  2  aged  12  years. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Elliot 
and  Harvey,  who  communicated  this  infor- 
mation, that  they  could  have  added  many 
cases  of  negresses  from  8  to  11  years  of  age, 
in  whom  there  is  as  yet  no  menstrual  ap- 
pearance. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  states 
after  being  19  years  in  the  island,  with  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  accurate  observa- 
tion, that  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  of 
menstruation  before  the  12th  year,  either  in 
whites  or  blacks,  but  he  has  met  with  a 
few  cases  at  that  age  both  in  whites  and  blacks 
and  in  the  mixed  race  ;  that  such  cases  are 
rare  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
consulted  professionally  on  account  of  that 
circumstance.  He  states  further  that  menstru- 
ation commences  most  frequently  in  the  llth 
and  15th  years,  and  that  no  difterence  exists 
in  this  respect  between  blacks  and  whites, 
but  cases  of  tardy  menstruation  from  chlo- 
rosis are  more  frequent  with  the  latter.  This 
he  does  not  attribute  to  any  constitutional 
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difference  existing  in  these  races,  but  to  local 
ca'Jses  affecting  the  imlividual  ;  such  as  mias- 
mal  effluvia,  to  which  the  blacks  are  more  ex- 
posed. Dr.  Nicholson  adds  that  he  has  never 
met  with  a  case  of  prei^nancy  before  menstru- 
ation, but  that  irregular  monthly  discharges 
during  pregnancy,  in  every  respect  resem- 
bling the  catiunenia,  are  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rences in  Antigua,  particularly  with  wliite 
females  of  a  sanguine  temperant. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state,  that  some 
gentlemen  who  have  resided  many  years  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Brazils,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  this  subject,  and  who  have  had  good  op- 
portunities for  observation,  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  still  firmly  believe  that  the 
period  of  puberty  is  earlier  between  the  tro* 
pics  than  in  Europe.  As  none  of  them  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  I  think,  with  the  re- 
quisite care,  their  evidence  can  have  little 
weight  when  contrasted  with  the  great  mass 
of  facts  now  adduced  to  support  the  ojjposite 
view.  It  has  been  stated  that  women  who 
have  been  born  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who 
have  been  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age, 
begin  to  menstruate  before  the  usual  period, 
in  this  country.  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  which  prove  that  there  are 
numerous  excejitions  to  this. 

Menstruation  is  susjiended  during  preg- 
nancy, and  generally  during  suckling,  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  months,  or  longer  :  some  preg- 
nant women  have  periodical  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  but  regular  men- 
struation is  rarely  if  ever  obseryed  during 
utero-gestation.  I  have  never  seen  an  une- 
quivocal exam])!e  of  it,  and  Dr.  Denman,  in 
the  course  of  his  long  ex]ierie!ice,  never  met 
with  a  case.  In  some  children  whose  uterine 
system  has  been  prematurely  developed, 
menstruation  has  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  it  has  then  sometimes 
been  accompanied  with  chorea  or  hysteria. 

The  function  of  menstruation  is  peculiar  to 
the  female  of  the  human  s])ecies,  and  froni 
the  earliest  historical  records  of  our  race,  it 
is  known  that  this  function  was  performed 
periodically  in  the  most  remote  ages  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  The  first  ajjjiearance  of 
the  catamenia  at  the  iige  of  puberty,  its  sus- 
pension during  pn^gnancy  and  lactation,  and 
its  cessation  in  advanced  years,  are  circum- 
stances which  jjrove  that  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  rei)roduction. 

Some  physiologists  think  that  menstruation 
puts  or  preserves  the  uterus  in  a  state  fit  for 
impregnation  ;  but  the  function  is  never  per- 
formed unless  the  uterus  is  previously  in  a 
healthy  condition.  It  might  be  altirmed  with 
equal  truth,  that  the  secretion  of  bile  puts  or 
preserves  the  liver  in  a  healthy  state  ;  the 
urine  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  gastric  fluid  the 
coats  of  the  stomacih.  That  the  uterus  can  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  conception  without  mestru- 


atioH  is  jiroved  by  this  fact — that  some  women 
have  become  pregnant  who  have  never  men- 
struated, and  many  have  conceived  during 
suckling  who  have  not  menstruated  since 
their  previous  con.eption,  or  even  during 
successive  pregnancies  and  the  intervals  of 
suckling. 

Rome  have  attributed  menstruation  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  to  the  upright  position 
of  women,  to  the  jiresence  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  azote  in  the  blood  of  the  uterus, 
fermentation  of  the  blood,  sexual  desire,  and 
many  other  hypothetical  causes.  It  has  been 
referred,  with  greater  reason,  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  to  a  periodical  plethora  of  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus — a  molimen,  irritation,  or 
effort,  of  the  uterine  system  every  month ,  but 
no  adequate  cause  has  been  assigned  for 
this.  The  sensations  usually  experienced  at 
the  time  the  catamenia  are  present,  and  the 
examination  of  the  bodies  ot  those  who  have 
died  from  disease  during  menstruation,  prove 
that  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins  are  then 
distended  with  blood.  Blood  is  not  unfre- 
cpiently  extravasated  with  the  catamenial 
fluid,  and  if  the  uterus  be  examined  during 
the  monthly  period,  it  is  usually  found  to 
be  larger  and  heavier  than  during  the  inter- 
vals of  menstruation.  That  something  more 
than  a  mere  determination  of  blood  to  the 
uterine  system  is  required  for  menstruation 
w  ill  a))pear  from  the  fact  that  suiiprcssion  of 
the  catamenia  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
by  unusual  congestion  of  the  uterine  vessels, 
and  that  the  obstruction  is  removed  by  local 
abstraction  of  blood. 

That  the  determination  of  blood  which 
takes  ))lace  to  tlieuterinc  system  every  month, 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  menstruation, 
depend  upon  the  ovaria,  and  that  at  each 
period  a  Graafian  vesicle  bursts  and  its  con- 
tents escape,  is  reiulcred  extremely  jirobable 
by  the  following  facts. 

If  the  ovaria  are  wanting,  or  removed  ar- 
tificially, or  have  their  healthy  structure 
destroyed  by  dis;'ase,  menstruation  either 
never  commences  or  it  entirely  ceases.  The 
case  of  a  young  woman  who  died  at  the  age 
of  29,  in  whom  the  ovaria  were  wanting,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Charles  Pears,  in  the  Phi- 
loso])hical  Transactions  for  1805,  and  the 
following  ajipearances  have  bien  recorded. 
"  Having  ceased  to  grow  at  ten  years  of  age, 
she  was  in  stature  not  more  than  four  feet 
six  inches  high.  The  breadth  across  the 
shoulders  was  as  much  as  fourteen  inches, 
but  her  pelvis  measured  only  nine  inches  from 
the  ossa  iha  to  the  sacrum  ;  her  breasts  and 
nip))les  never  enlarged  more  than  in  the  male 
subject.  She  never  menstruated,  there  was  no 
a]))),'arance  of  hair  on  the  j)ubes,  nor  were 
there  any  indications  of  puberty  in  mind  or 
body,  at  twenty  nine-yciars  of  age." 

In  the  young  woman  whose  ovaria  were 
extirpated  by  Mr.  Pott,  in  nn  operation  for 
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inguinal  liernia,  the  voice  became  hoarse, 
the  niainniic  shrunk,  and  hair  appeared  on 
the  chin  and  upjier  lip.  Before  tiie  operation, 
this  female  was  stout,  large-breasted,  and 
menstruated  regular!)'. 

Menstruation  (hsajipcars  if  the  structure 
of  both  ovaria  he  destroyed  by  any  disease. 
In  ovarian  dropsy,  if  one  ovary  only  be 
affected,  menstruation  continues  until  the 
j)Owers  of  the  constitution  are  greatly  im- 
paired, but  if  the  disease  e.xists  in  -both 
ovaria  from  the  beginning,  the  function  is 
soon  interrupted.  Tlie  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced if  the  structure  of  the  ovaria  be  dis- 
organized by  any  other  disease.  A  woman, 
aged  21,  died  in  18li6",  in  St  George's  Hos- 
pital, from  tubercular  phthisis,  and  both 
ovaria  and  fallo]iian  tubes  were  completely 
changed  by  scrol'ulous  disease.  She  never 
menstruated,  and  the  uterus  was  like  the 
uterus  of  a  child,  with  a  long  neck  and 
small  body.  In  niauy  young  women  who 
die  of  chronic  disease,  the  ovaria  are  flaccid, 
and  extremely  small.  Something  not  very 
dissimilar  to  these  elfects  in  the  human  sub- 
ject when  the  ovaria  have  been  removed, 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in 
birds.  He  has  shewn  that  where  there 
is  a  shrinking  and  shrivelling  of  the 
ovaria  from  disease  in  young  birds,  the 
hen  bird,  in  many  instances,  assumes  the 
plumage  of  the  male.  Thus,  in  several 
mules  (hen  birds  with  male  plumage)  the 
ovarium  has  been  found  variously  diseased  : 
sometimes  the  oviducts  ap])ear  to  have  been 
inflamed,  and  adhesion  to  have  taken  i)lace 
between  their  opposite  sides,  so  that  they 
become  obliterated  ;  at  other  times  the 
ovaria  are  shrivelled,  and  of  a  black  colour, 
and  appear  as  if  they  had  never  been  in  pro- 
gress to  maturity.  Tliis  black  colour  also 
pervades  the  oviduct,  which  is  smaller  than 
natural,  and  often  impervious  in  some  part. 
In  old  birds  it  mi^lit  fairly  have  been 
alleged  that  the  destruction  of  the  ovariuin 
and  the  change  of  phmiage  followed  only 
the  general  obliteration  induced  by  age,  and 
that  the  one  was  not  dependent  on  the  other: 
but  the  fact  that  destruction  by  disease  of 
the  ovarium,  in  the  young  bird,  induces  a 
similar  change,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
oviduct  by  art,  being  followed  by  an  alteration, 
incomplete  indeed,  but,  in  many  respects, 
resembling  the  one  mentioned,  sets  the 
question  at  rest. 

In  cases  where  the  uterus  has  been  want- 
ing, and  the  ovaria  have  been  present  and 
fully  formed,  women  have  usually  ex^ie- 
rienced  violent  pains  within  the  pelvis  every 
month,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  menstrua- 
tion have  been  ])resent  exeei)t  the  discharge. 

In  IH.'JI,  I  saw  acase,  with  Dr.  Girdwooi', 
in  which  there  a])i>eared  to  be  a  deficiency 
of  the  uterus,  anil  an  effort  at  menstruation 
fvery  monthly  period.     The  woman  was  25 


years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  two 
years,  though  .she  had  neve.'  menstruated. 
Every  month  there  was  great  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  pelvis,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  then  went  ofi",  without  any  men- 
strual discharge  taking  j)lace.  The  manmiiE 
and  external  sexual  organs  were  fully  de- 
velo])ed.  On  examination  at  the  jiosterior 
part  of  the  vagina,  the  finger  readily  passed 
into  a  sliort  cul  de  sac,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  but  there  was  no  uterus  above. 

Dr.  Stein  related  a  case  several  years  ago 
to  a  Medical  So(-i(ty  in  IJerlin,  of  a  married 
lady,  ;et.  21,  well  formed,  and  the  manmiie 
fully  developed,  whose  vagina  was  found  im- 
perforated ;  and  in  performing  the  necessary 
operation,  no  uterus  could  be  discovered, 
but  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  soft  nuiss  of 
cellular  tissue.  She  had  never  menstruated, 
though  there  was  a  regular  effort  at  each 
catamenial  period.  Other  cases  similar  to 
these  have  been  recorded  by  authors.  One 
very  distinct  case  of  this  kind  came  under 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Mr. 
Cline  ;  there  was  no  uterus,  but  there  was 
excruciating  pain  about  the  pelvis  every 
month  :  the  ovaria  had  certainly  beea  de- 
veloped. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1831,  I  examined 
the  body  of  a  young  woman  who  died,  during 
menstruation,  from  intiamuiation  of  the 
median  basilic  vein.  The  left  ovarium  was 
larger  than  the  right,  and  at  one  point  a 
small  circular  opening,  with  a  thin  irregular 
edge,  was  observed  in  the  peritoneal  coat, 
which  led  to  a  cavity  of  no  great  depth  in 
the  ovarium.  Around  the  opening,  to  an 
extent  of  three  or  four  lines,  the  surface  of 
the  ovarium  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  peritoneal  coat.  On  cutting  into 
the  ovarium,  its  substance  around  the  open- 
ing and  depression  was  vascular,  and  several 
Graafian  vesicles,  of  different  sizes,  were 
observeil.  The  right  ovarium  was  in  the 
ordinary  state.  Both  falloi)ian  tubes  were 
intensely  red  and  swollen,  and  their  cavities 
were  tilled  with  what  appeared  to  be  men- 
strual fluid.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  was  coated  with  the  same  fluid,  and 
the  parietes  were  soft  and  vascular.  The 
size  of  the  uterus  was  not  increased.  I 
pointed  out  this  opening  in  Ihe  peritoneum 
of  the  ovary,  which  I  accidentally  observed, 
to  Dr.  Gird  wood  and  Dr.  Prout,  and  sus- 
pected tlut  there  was  some  relation  between 
this  and  the  state  of  the  uterus.  At  this 
time  I  had  not  seen  the  human  ovum  in 
the  Graafian  vesicle  before  impregnation, 
and  was  not  then  aware  that  cicatrices  are 
never  present  on  the  surface  of  the  ovaria 
before  menstruation  has  commenced. 

In  tiie  autumn  of  18:51,  Dr.  John  Prout 
saw  a  woman,  under  20  years  of  age,  who 
died  suddenly  from    acute    inflannnation  of 
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the  lungs  while  menstruating.  He  examined 
the  body,  and  brought  the  uterine  organs  to 
me,  having  taken  the  greatest  care  that  they 
should  not  suffer  from  any  force  during  their 
removal  from  the  pelvis.  A  red,  soft,  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  right  ovarium  was  also 
here  observed,  and  at  one  part  the  peritoneal 
coat,  to  a  small  extent,  had  been  removed. 
The  edge  of  the  opening  was  extremely  thin 
and  irregular ;  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
ovarium,  under  the  opening,  was  an  enlarged 
Graafian  vesicle,  filled  with  transparent  fluid. 
Numerous  small  blood-vessels  were  seen 
running  along  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
ovary  to  the  opening.  When  the  substance 
of  the  ovarium  was  laid  open,  several  vesicles, 
of  various  sizes,  and  at  different  depths,  were 
found  imbedded  in  it.  The  left  ovarium 
presented  a  natural  appearance.  The  free 
extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes  were  gorged 
with  blood.  Their  cavities  were  filled  with 
a  red-coloured  fluid.  The  uterus  was  not 
enlarged,  but  the  parietes  were  unusually 
full  of  blood,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
fundus  was  coated  with  menstrual  fluid.  A 
small  coagulum  of  blood  likewise  adhered  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  uterus.  I  now  felt 
convinced  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion between  this  state  of  the  ovaria  and 
menstruation,  and  mentioned  the  facts  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1832,  Sir  Astley  sent 
me  the  ovarium  of  a  woman  who  died  from 
choLra  while  menstruating.  Tlie  ovarium 
was  much  larger  than  natural,  and  at  one 
point  there  was  a  small  irregular  aperture  in 
its  peritoneal  coat,  through  which  a  portion 
of  a  slender  coagulum  of  blood  was  sus- 
pended. On  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  ovarium  it  was  found  to  be  occupied 
with  three  small  cysts  or  cavities,  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  a  clear  ropy  fluid, 
another  with  semi-fluid  blood,  and  the  third, 
which  communicated  with  the  opening  in 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovarium,  with  a 
firm  coagulum. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1832,  Dr. 
Girdwood  and  Mr.  Webster  removed  the 
uterine  organs  from  the  body  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  died  suddenly  the  preceding 
day,  when  the  catamenia  were  flowing. 
Both  ovaria  were  remarkably  large ;  and 
both  fallopian  tubes  were  red  and  turgid. 
The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  left  ovarium  was 
perforated,  at  that  extremity  which  was 
nearest  to  the  uterus,  by  a  circular  opening, 
around  which  aperture,  for  several  lines,  the 
surface  of  the  ovarium  was  slightly  elevated, 
and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  Tlic  margin 
of  this  opening  was  thin  and  smooth,  and 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
any  cxternaJ  force.  Its  centre  was  slightly 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  edges,  but 
there  was  scarcely  the  apjiearancc  of  a  cavity 
beneath.     The    right    ovarium   was    much 


larger  than  the  left ;  and  when  cut  into,  a 
cyst  or  cavity  was  seen  filled  with  half  co- 
agulated blood.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
ovarium  was  entire.  The  uterus  was  large, 
and  when  cut  into  appeared  to  contain  an 
unusual  quantity  of  blood.  The  inner  mem- 
brane was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  catamenial  fluid.  Both 
fallopian  tubes  were  red  and  turgid,  and  the 
interior  of  the  left  was  filled  with  menstrual 
fluid.  The  appearances  now  described  have 
been  very  accurately  represented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Perry  in  this  drawing  [exhibiting  itj, 
which  was  made  from  the  parts  in  the  recent 
state. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1837,  a  woman, 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  long 
suffered  from  hysteria,  died  suddenly  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  during  menstruation. 
No  morbid  appearance  was  found  to  account 
for  her  death.  A  small  circular  aperture 
was  observed  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  left 
ovarium.  This  opening  communicated  with 
a  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  ovarium, 
which  was  surrounded  with  a  soft  yellow 
substance  of  an  oval  shape.  In  the  prepa- 
ration  [exhibiting  it]  you  see  the  aperture 
in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovary,  and  the 
cavity  with  which  it  communicates.  This 
aperture  would  probably  not  have  been  de- 
tected if  the  parts  had  not  been  covered  with 
pure  water. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  Mr.  A.  Shaw 
was  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  of 
a  woman  who  died  during  menstruation  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  the  right 
ovarium,  he  says,  the  appearance  was  pre- 
sented of  one  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  having 
been  recently  ruptured.  A  part  of  the 
surface,  of  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece, 
was  distinguished  by  a  dark  stain  upon  it ; 
and  here  the  peritoneal  coat  was  slightly 
elevated,  and  the  ragged  edges  towards  the 
centre  of  the  stained  sjiot  were  of  a  particu- 
larly black  colour. 

In  Dr.  Gendrin's  Traitc  Philosophique  de 
Medrcine  Pratique  (1839)  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  state  of  the  ovaria  in  five 
women  who  died  during  menstruation.  In 
the  first  the  left  ovarium  was  vascular,  and 
in  the  middle  was  an  aperture  about  a  line 
in  diameter,  with  an  irregular  m.argin.  Its 
cavity  would  have  contained  a  hemp  seed, 
its  walls  were  red,  and  it  was  obviously  a 
rui)tured  Graafian  vesicle.  In  the  .second 
case  a  small  circular  ragged  oi)ening  led  to  a 
cavity  two  lines  in  diameter,  the  walls  of 
which  were  of  a  bright  red  colour.  In  the 
fourth  the  right  ovary  had  an  aperture  a 
line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  leading  to  a 
small  cavity,  with  vascular  walls.  M.  Negrier 
has  given  an  account  of  similar  appearances 
in  the  ovaria  during  menstruation,  and  in 
this  figure  [exhibiting  it]  has  reiiresented 
the  ovarium  of  a   young  woman  who   dietl 
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t^ight  days  after  tlie  cafameiiial  period.  It 
resembles  exaetly  the  dniwini^  on  the  table, 
witlioiit  the  colouring.  A  warm  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  between  M.  Negrier 
and  Dr.  Gendrin  on  the  jirioriiy  of  the  dis- 
cm'cry,  and  they  ajipenr  to  have  been  wholly 
unaware,  which  adds  much  to  the  imi)ortancc 
of  their  observations,  that  an  acrount  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearances  had  not  only 
been  published,  seven  years  before,  in  the 
2d  Vol.  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, but  fifty-eight  years  before  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  by  Mr.  Cruicksliank. 
"  I  also  have  in  my  possession  the  uterus 
and  ovaria  of  a  young  woman,"  he  observes, 
*'  who  died  with  the  menses  upon  her  :  the 
external  membranes  of  the  ovaria  are  burst 
at  one  place,  front  whence  I  suspect  an  ovum 
escaped,  descended  through  the  tube  to  the 
uterus,  and  was  washed  off  by  the  menstrual 
■biood."  There  is  no  further  obsci-vation 
made  in  this  paper  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Cruickshank  supposed  all 
the  jihcnomcna  of  menstruation  to  depend  on 
this  state  of  the  ovaria.  Even  as  early  as 
1672,  it  appears  Kirkringius  believed  that 
ova  were  sometimes  discharged  from  the 
ovaria  during  the  monthly  periods  ;  for  he 
says,  "  Aliquandofoemime  dejiciunt  hfec  ova, 
imprimis  tempore  menstruorum."  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  the  work  of  Ker- 
kringius,  to  ascertain  whether  he  states  this 
from  an  actual  examination  of  the  ovaria 
of  women  who  died  during  menstruation, 
or  if  he  adopted  the  opinion  on  purely  hyjjo- 
thetical  grounds,  as  Dr.  Power  did,  and 
stated  in  his  Essay  on  the  Periodical  Dis- 
charge of  the  Human  Female,  published  in 
1832. 

MICROSCOPIC  RESEARCHES  IN 
ANATOMY.* 

By  R.  D.  Grainger, 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  I'hysiology  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  undertaken 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  results 
which  have  recently  been  obtained  in  the 
science  of  anatomy  by  microscopic  research. 
In  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most  accu- 
rate observers  of  the  day,  it  might  seem  to 
be  superfluous  to  point  to  the  various  de- 
))artments  of  anatomy  and  j)liysiology,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  have  been  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  English  and  Continental 
niicroscopists.     It  has,  however,  been  con- 

*  We  feel  it  right  to  state,  that  as  the  meeting 
included  a  considerable  number  of  non-pro- 
fessional persons,  tliis  paper  is  nece.ssarily  I'c- 
stricted  to  goneriil  ulUisions,  minute  details  ap- 
peariiijj;  to  Mr.  Grainger  unfitted  for  a  nii.\cd 
audience. -  Eo.  Gaz, 


side.ed,  that  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  favoured  us  with  their  ])resence  this 
evening,  and  esjiecially  those  unconnected 
with  the  profession,  may  not  be  so  familiar 
with  the  progress  of  minute  observation,  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  more  important 
discoveries  which  have  by  this  means  been 
made  will  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest 
or  utility.  It  must  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  noticed,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  the  rapid  jjrogress  of  microscopic 
research,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  on  the 
jjresent  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  isolated  and  various  steps  by 
which  the  existing  knowledge  on  this  subject 
•has  been  attained.  It  must  rather  be  my 
object  to  present  to  your  notice  a  sketch  of 
some  of  the  leading  facts  which  have  been 
established  by  the  labours  of  so  many  ob- 
servers, and  to  point  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  inferences  which  the  accumulated 
information  we  now  possess  seems  to  warrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  important 
additions  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
microscope,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  too 
much  the  custom  to  regard  this  instrument 
as  more  calculated  to  amuse  the  curious  than 
to  instruct  the  studious ;  as  more  fitted  to 
amaze  the  ignorant  than  to  enlighten  the 
learned. 

Many  of  those,  again,  who  admit  the  im- 
portance of  determining  by  microscopic  in- 
vestigation the  structure  of  organized  bodies, 
assert  that  the  conflicting  oi)inions  of  ob- 
servers imply  defects  in  the  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, which,  until  tliey  have  been  more 
successfully  rectified  than  has  heretofore 
been  effected,  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  all  such  in(juiries.  But  an  unpre- 
judiced consideration  of  what  has  been 
accomjdished  by  the  microscope  will,  1  feel 
satisfied,  convince  you,  that  although  these 
inquiries  are,  like  all  the  higher  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  be.set  with  difficulties, 
they  have  led  to  an  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory acijuaintance  with  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  organized  bodies,  and  the  laws  of 
formation,  than  was  formerly  possessed. 
The  most  conclusive  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  all  such  objections  is,  that  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  aim  of  the  anatomist  is  to 
discover  the  true  structure  of  the  human 
body,  he  must  either  avail  himself  of  the  use 
of  this  instrument,  which  affords  the  only 
means  of  rendering  the  internal  composition 
of  the  several  organs  apparent  to  the  senses, 
or  rest  satisfied  to  abandon,  as  beyond  his 
jiower  of  demonstration,  those  very  parts  of 
the  animal  frame  which  arc  of  the  dee])est 
interest  to  the  physiologist  and  practitioner 
of  medicine.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  student  traces,  by  the  most  careful 
dissection,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  tubes 
of  the  kidney,  so  far  as  they  arc  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  he  will  yet  have  discovcicd  nothing 
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of  the  complex  machinery  by  which  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  ;  and  so, 
in  fact,  we  might  adduce  every  organ  of  the 
economy — the  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves, 
none  of  which  can  be  displayed  in  their 
internal  and  essential  parts  to  the  unaided 
senses. 

In  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  this  address,  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  solicit  your  attention  to  some  of  those 
microscopic  researches  by  which  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  enriched. 
"By  selecting  some  of  the  more  simple  or 
cellular  plants,  where  the  typical  structure 
is  displayed  unobscurcd  by  the  addition  of 
parts  which,  in  the  higher  classes,  renders 
the  task  of  investigation  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult, the  botanist  is  enabled,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  microscope,  to  demonstrate  that 
tendency  to  the  spiral  disposition  of  the 
component  parts,  which  so  strongly  pervades 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  If,  for  example, 
we  examine  the  diflerent  species  of  confervse, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  organic  corpuscles 
are  deposited  in  spirals. 

A  process  evidently  of  the  same  kind  was 
noticed  by  Schlciden,  and  has  since  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  E.  Quekett,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
higher  plants.  The  latter  observer  has 
ascertained  that  the  membranous  tube  which 
])recedes  the  vascular  tissue  becomes  charged 
with  innumerable  granules,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  begin  to  adhere  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tube,  assuming  a  spiral  direction 
or  form,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation,  as  it 
were,  for  the  vascular  tissue.  Again,  if  we 
watch  the  circulation  of  the  chara,  which,  as 
a  microscopic  object,  almost  rivals  in  interest 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  something  of  the 
same  kind  is  noticeable ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
little  globules  which  indicate  the  currents 
going  on  in  each  cell  of  this  plant,  follow  in 
the  larger  cells  a  definite  spiral  direction,  so 
that  while  the  globules  describe  curved  cur- 
rents, there  are  intervals,  called  by  Dutro- 
chet  lines  of  repose,  where  no  motion  takes 
place.  In  these  instances  we  have  an  o])]ior- 
tunity  of  perceiving,  in  its  simjjlest  but  most 
evident  manifestation,  that  spiral  form  which 
is  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  established 
by  modern  research  is,  that  the  anatomist, 
in  determining  the  fundamental  character  of 
any  organ,  must  seek  for  it  in  the  lower 
forms  of  organic  beings,  where  the  typical 
structure  is  displayed  in  all  its  simplicity. 

Another  important  addition  to  vegetable 
anatomy  was  the  discovery,  Ijy  Schultz,  of 
the  vessels  by  which  the  circulation  of  the 
elaborated  sap,  or  latex,  is  accomplisiied. 
Previous  to  these  researches  nothing  could 
be  more  unsatisfactory  than  our  knowledge 


respecting  the  channel  by  which  that  fluid 
which  is  to  the  plant  what  the  arterial  blood 
is  to  the  animal,  was  carried  to  the  orgr.ns 
which  it  is  designed  to  nourish.  The  ex- 
istence and  actions  of  these  vital  vessels,  as 
they  were  called  by  Schultz,  have  been 
almost  universally  admitted ;  there  are, 
however,  some  careful  microscopic  observers 
who  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  a  true  circulation  does,  in  reality,  go  on 
in  the  vessels  we  are  describing.  One  gen- 
tleman possessing  a  very  superior  instrument, 
has  repeatedly  sought  for  the  currents  de- 
scribed, but  so  long  as  his  observation  was 
confined  to  the  living  plant  in  an  unmutiiatwl 
condition,  no  motion  could  be  seen  ;  but  on 
making  an  incision,  movements,  which  were 
attributed  to  the  escape  of  the  fluids,  were 
observed.  Without  dwelling  further  on  this 
point,  I  would  only  remark,  what  is  familiar 
to  many  who  are  present,  that  motions  are 
occasionally  seen  in  fluids  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  vital  phenomena,  although  they, 
in  reality,  depend-  on  physical  causes,  such 
as  those  seen  in  the  red  particles  when  a 
a  drop  of  blood  is  p!aced  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  or  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
frog's  foot  when  severed  from  the  body. 

I  have  now  to  allude  to  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations   which    have    thrown    a    new    and 
unexpected  light  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  which  regulate  the  growth  or 
formation  of  organized  structures.     I  refer 
to    the    anatomy    and    physiology    of    cells. 
Although  so   much   has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  a  brief  notice  of  the  discoveries 
of  Schlciden  and  Schwann  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  on  this  occasion.     The  fir.st  great 
truth  which    these   investigations    have  re- 
vealed   is,    that    although    nature    disjdays 
infinite  variety  in  the  secondary  formations 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  yet  that  in   the 
primary  development  of  the  several  organs, 
one  form  alone,  that  of  a  nucleated   cell,  is 
observed.      The    mode    of    origin    of    this 
primordial  cell  appears  to  be  as   follows  : 
the  minute  granules  existing  in  the  primitive 
plastic,  but  as  yet  unformed  substance,  ag- 
gregate together,  and  so  form  a  small  and 
usually  disc-shaped  body,  which,  being   the 
rudiment  or  origin  of  the  future  cell,  was 
called    by   Schlciden  the   cytnblast  or  cell- 
germ,  though  the  term  of  nucleus,  first  given 
to  this  body  by  our  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.    Robert  Urown,   is  still  very  generally 
retained.      According    to    Schlciden,    it   is 
doubtful  if  the  cytoblast  is  in  reality  the  true 
germ  of  the  cell  ;  for  he  remarks,  that  in  the 
cytoblast    itself    a    minute    sharply-defined 
object,  presenting  the  ajipearance  of  a  thick 
ring,  or  thick-walled  hollow  globule,  is  ob- 
served, which,  forming  even  earlier  than  the 
nucleus,  is  called  the  nucleolus.     From  the 
surface  of   the  cytoblast  there  rises  subse- 
(piently  a  thin  transparent  vesicle  ;   and  this 
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it  is  which  constitutes  the  walls  of  the  cell. 
The  celebrated  German  anatomist,  Schwann, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  same  identical 
])henomena  which  thus  occur  in  the  vegetable 
are  also  exhibited  in  the  animal  kingdom  : 
and  thus  we  learn,  that  wiiether  a  corpuscle 
of  blood,  a  tibre  of  muscle,  a  filament  of 
nerve,  or  a  vessel,  is  destined  to  be  formed, 
the  foundation  of  each  is  a  ceil  containing  a 
nucleus,  which,  undergoing  a  series  of  trans- 
formations, may  be  ultimately  converted  first 
into  a  tube  and  then  into  a  fibre. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  which,  jierhaps,  has  ever 
been  made  in  connexion  with  the  science  of 
organization.  The  great  principles  it  esta- 
blishes resi)ecting  the  formation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues  have  been  universally 
adopted,  although  some  modifications,  and 
those  not  unimportant  ones,  have  been 
introduced  by  other  observers  into  the  theory 
as  originally  announced  by  Schleiden  and 
Schwann.  Those  physiologists  supposed 
that  the  nucleus  or  cytoblast,  having  per- 
formed what  they  conceived  to  be  its  specific 
office — the  formation,  namely,  of  the  cell — 
was  cast  off  as  useless,  and  absorbed.  Fur- 
ther inquiries,  both  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, have  shown,  however,  that  the  nucleus 
is  a  much  more  important  organ  than  was 
originally  imagined.  Thus  Rosenthal  con- 
tends that  the  nuclei  serve  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  organic  tissues,  by  becoming  elon- 
gated into  fibres  ;  and  Reichert,  although  he 
condemns  this  theory  as  hypothetical,  con- 
ceives that  Rosenthal's  inquiries  have  shown 
that  the  nucleus  does  not  disappear  in  the 
manner  stated  by  Schwann.  It  is,  however, 
in  this  country  especially,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cytoblast  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Martin  Barry.  This  distinguished 
observer  contends,  that  instead  of  being 
removed  after  having  formed  the  parent 
cell,  the  nucleus  becomes  the  source  of  new 
cells  ;  and  as  it  is  capable  of  dividing  or  mul- 
tiplying itself,  and  of  thus  giving  origin  to 
objects  endowed  with  the  same  properties  as 
itself,  the  nucleus  posseses  in  this  kind  of 
vegetative  growth  an  almost  illimitable 
power  of  increase.  Without  entering  into 
the  merits  of  this  question,  I  maybe  allowed 
to  point  out,  that  although  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  primary  cells,  and  by  the  tubes 
proceeding  from  them,  of  absorbing  new 
matter  and  depositing  this  in  their  interior, 
was  known  to  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  formation  of  the  spiral 
vessel  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  muscular  fibre 
in  the  animal ;  yet  to  Dr.  Barry  belongs  the 
great  merit  of  fixing  the  attention  of  physi- 
ologists on  one  of  the  most  important  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  cells,  the  inde- 
pendent power,  namely,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  may  increase  almost  ad  infinitum.  It 
is  this  endowment  which  is  more  particularly 
interesting   to  the  physiologist,  and  to  th^ 


pathologist,  as  it  is  calculated  to  explain 
many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
nutrition  and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  carcinomatous  and  other  tumors. 

This  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  nu- 
cleated cell  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
ovum  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some 
of  my  auditors,  the  new  being  or  embryo,  like 
all  its  individual  parts,  springs  from  a  cell,  or, 
more  correctly,  from  its  nucleus,  called  the 
germinal  vesicle,  or,  from  its  discoverer,  the 
vesicle  of  Purkinje.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
are  quite  insufficient  to  allow  me  even  to 
glance  at  those  minute  and  extended  re- 
searches, inclu<ling  numerous  microscopic 
observations,  by  which  our  knowledge  of 
embryology  has  been  so  remarkably  enriched, 
1  will  merely  call  your  attention  to  those 
admirable  investigations  of  Dr.  Barry,  which 
have  established,  among  so  many  other  valua- 
ble results,  the  fact  that  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  described  as  taking  place  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  the  minute  object  dis- 
covered by  Wagner,  and  called  the  germinal 
spot,  gives  origin  to  incipient  cells,  which 
fill  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  germinal 
vesicles.  Ultimately  two  of  these  cells  en- 
larging constitute  the  true  germ,  and  then 
each  giving  origin  to  two  other  cells,  the  num- 
ber becomes  4,8,  and  so  on,  increasing  in 
the  ratio  of  geometrical  progression. 

The  contributions  to  the  minute  structures 
of  the  various  tissues  are  so  varied,  that  the 
science  of  general  anatomy  has,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  assumed  a  new  and 
more  important  aspect ;  there  is  indeed  no 
class  of  organs  which  has  not  been  most  care- 
fully investigated.  So  extended  have  been 
these  researches,  that  to  notice  them  would 
require  me  to  speak  of  every  texture  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  would  thus  lead  to  details 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits  of 
this  address. 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  the  micro- 
scope, aided  by  minute  injection  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  characteristic  corpus- 
cles of  bone,  the  peculiar  tubuli  of  the  teeth — 
and  here  I  would  especially  point  to  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Owen  on  the  dental  or- 
gans of  existing  and  extinct  animals — the 
general  structure  of  glands,  the  epithelium 
and  cilia  of  mucous  membrane,  the  ultimate 
fibrilla  of  muscle,  the  fibre  of  nerve,  and  the 
various  fluids,  normal  and  abnormal,  have 
either  been  satisfactorily  Investigated  or 
greatly  elucidated. 

Among  these  extended  inquiries  one  or 
two  subjects  only  can  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  discovery  which  perhaps  promises  the 
most  important  results  is  that  of  Henle,  re- 
specting the  existence  of  a  new  element  in  the 
mucous  and  even  serous  membranes — the 
epithelium."  By  this  term,  as  now  under- 
stood, is  meant  a  layer  of  particles,  which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  modified  luirlrated 
cells,  and  which  are  essentially  of  the  same 
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nature  as  those  of  the  ppidermis.  Tlieir  form 
and  number  vary  remarkably  in  the  different 
organs  where  they  are  examined  ;  for  it  must 
be  understood  that  these  jiecuhar  bodies, 
although  in  some  situations  few  in  number, 
or  even  altogether  absent,  generally  extend 
into  the  most  minute  divisions  of  the  serous 
and  mucous  membranes  ;  as,  for  instance,  into 
the  small  tubuli  of  the  secreting  glands. 
They  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Henle 
into  the  tesselated,  the  cylindrical,  and  the 
ciliated.  More  lately,  however,  Mr.  Bowman 
has  ascertained  that  those  called  by  Henle 
cylindrical  are,  in  fact,  prismatic  in  form  ;  and 
he  has  added  a  fourtii  class,  the  sjiheroidal. 
As  to  number,  in  some  organs,  as  in  parts 
exposed  to  pressure — the  mouth,  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  vagina,  for  instance,  and 
especially  in  the  glands,  where  they  seem  to 
form  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  secreting  tubes — they  are  most 
abundant ;  whilst  in  other  regions,  as  the 
eustachian  tubes  and  tympanic  cavities,  they 
are  more  sparingly  distributed. 

Late  observations  tend  to  show  that 
these  bodies  take  an  active  share  in  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion  ;  indeed,  if  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Goodsir  be  substantiated,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  conclude  that  the  epithelial  nu- 
cleated cells  are  the  immediate  agents  of  that 
process.  Mr.  Goodsir  conceives  that  the  wall 
of  each  cell  is  the  part  which  performs  the 
secreting,  and  that  the  cells  when  they  are 
full  give  way,  and  so  pour  the  fluid  into  the 
beginning  of  the  execretory  duct.  This 
theory  implies  the  incessant  destruction  of 
the  e|)ithelium  cells,  which  are  sujiposed  by 
Mr.  Goodsir  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  de- 
velopment, maturity,  and  atrophy. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected 
with  the  epithelium  is  the  existence,  on  its 
free  or  unattached  surface,  of  an  immense 
number  of  microscopic  hair-like  filaments, 
called  cilia.  These  minute  bodies,  which 
present,  when  in  action  undcrthe  microscope, 
a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  of  which  so  ex- 
cellent an  account  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Sharpey,  although  most  abundantly  distri- 
buted, are  by  no  means  co-extensive  with  the 
epithelium.  They  abound  in  all  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  even  on  the  surface  of  some 
embryos,  and  especially  in  the  mucous  sur- 
faces and  passages.  They  have  been  lately 
discovered  in  most  unexpected  situations,  as 
on  the  lining  mcniljrancs  of  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles, where  they  were  first  seen  by  Purkinje 
and  Valentin  ;  anil  on  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
<;ardium  and  j)criton(iim  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  :  they  have  been  doubtfully  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  nerves  by  Valentin  and 
Remak.  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
these  bodies  is  that  of  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
has  seen  them  in  action  within  the  orifice 
of  the  secreting  tube  of  the  kidney. 

"The  last  subjects,  gentlemen,  to  which  I 
shall  direct  your  attention  in  connexion  with 


the  investigation  of  the  tissues  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  that  relating  to  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  as  this  is  a 
point  which  at  the  present  moment  com- 
mands the  attention  of  microscopic  observers, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  dwell  upon 
it  somewhat  less  briefly  than  on  the  topics 
previously  noticed," 

The  allusion  which  I  made  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper  to  the  spiral  arrangement 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  tend  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  that  disposition  iu 
one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  organic 
creation.  There  are  many  facts  familiar 
to  botanists  which  will  throw  light  on  some 
views  presently  to  be  noticed,  respecting  the 
presumed  existence  in  the  animal  kingdom 
of  a  similar  j)rinciple  of  arrangement.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  by  carefully  trac-ing 
the  spiral  tissue  of  the  plant  through  the 
several  stages  of  its  first  develojiment,  and 
of  its  subsequent  transformations,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  various  and  sometimes 
even  apparently  most  anomalous  forms,  such 
as  annular  vessels,  dotted  ducts,  and  reticu- 
lated cells,  are  produced  simply  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  fundamental  or  typical  spiral 
fibre. 

Now  the  animal  kingdom  presents,  as 
it  would  seem,  an  exactly  parallel  transfor- 
mation, in  the  structure  of  the  breathing 
tubes  or  tracheae.  In  the  class  insecta,  it  is 
familiarly  known  that  the  tracheae,  instead  of 
being  composed  as  in  man  and  the  other  ver- 
tebrate animals,  of  interruptedand  imperfectly 
closed  rings,  consist  of  a  continued  si)iral 
and  round  filament.  It  has,  however,  been 
noticed  by  Burmeister,  that  in  larger  tracheae, 
as  in  those  of  the  locusta  viridissima,  the 
thread  loses  its  cylindrical,  and  assumes  a 
flattened  form  ;  and  Sprengel  has  further  as- 
certained the  interesting  fact,  that  in  such 
larger  tubes  the  s])iral  becomes  interrupted, 
and  forms,  as  in  the  apparently  similar  case 
of  the  annular  ducts  of  plants,  perfectly  closed 
rings.  But  the  exquisitely  beautiful  struc- 
ture seen  in  the  bilobed  tongues  of  the  musca 
vomitoria,  or  common  horse-fly,  affords  a 
more  palpable  demonstration  of  this  transfor- 
mation of  a  continual  spiral  ;  for  you  will 
distinctly  perceive  that  whilst  the  larger  tubes 
of  this  remarkal)le  organ  are  formed  like  the 
ordinary  tracheae  of  insei^ts,  that  is  to  say 
of  a  continuous  filament,  the  smaller  tubes 
proceeding  from  it  are  com|)osed  of  iniper- 
feet  rings,  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  and  present- 
ing in  their  divaricated  extremities  a  jjcculiar 
))ercate  niijicarance.  When  to  these  facts 
we  add,  that  in  one  of  the  herbivorous  cetacea, 
namely  the  duguiy  or  fabled  mermaid,  the 
tracheie  is  composed,  as  in  insects,  of  the 
coils  of  a  continuous  cartilage,  there  can  re- 
main little  doubt  that  the  interrupted  and 
im])erfe(;t  rings  of  the  win(l|>ipe  of  the  verle- 
brata  generally  are  in  reality  developed  on 
the  iirincipic  of  a  spiral. 
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A  celebrated  microscoijical  observer,  M. 
Mandl,  contends  that  a  sjiiral  arrangement 
is  also  observed  in  the  cutaneous  ajipendagcs 
of  animals,  as  in  the  barbs  and  barbules  of 
feathers,  in  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  in  the 
growth  of  hair. 

Having  tlms  cursorily  noticed  that  there 
are  evidences  of  a  sjjiral  arrangement  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  I  may  state  that  Dr. 
Bari-y  conceives  that  this  disposition  is  more 
or  less  displayed  in  the  various  fibrous  or- 
gans of  the  body,  and  consequently  in  the 
muscular  fibre.  Most  of  the  microscojiic 
observers  of  muscle,  from  Leuwenhoeck, 
Borelli,  and  Hooke,  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  have  however  contended  that  the  ul- 
timate fibre  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
particles  which  have  been  variously  com- 
pared to  a  line  of  beads,  pearls,  &(;.  The 
corpuscular  theory  has  been  lately  supported 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  admirable  paper  he 
lias  given  on  the  structure  of  muscle.  He 
supposes  that  the  primitive  fasciculi,  or 
bundles  of  voluntary  muscles,  consist  of  elon- 
gated polygonal  masses  or  particles,  which 
bodies  thus  compose  the  primitive  fibrilla. 

According  to  Dr.  Barry,  whose  views  on 
this  subject  are  familiar  to  many  present,  the 
ultimate  muscular  fibre  is  composed  of  a 
double  spiral  filament,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  might  be  compared  to  the  two 
strands  of  a  twisted  rope,  to  which  objects, 
indeed,  the  fibre,  when  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, often  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  In 
examining  different  specimens  single  spirals 
are  occasionally  seen,  presenting  in  some  in- 
stances an  appearance  exactly  like  the  turns 
of  a  corkscrew  ;  but  the  fully  formed  fibi'illa 
seems,  according  to  the  account  and  drawings 
published,  to  be  composed  of  two  spirals. 
The  formation  of  the  spiral  fibre  of  muscle 
and  other  organs,  is  first  developed,  according 
to  Dr.  Barry,  in  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
of  which  process  he  has  given  a  minute  ac- 
count. The  plates  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  represent  a  coil  of  disc-like 
bodies,  variously  disposed  within  the  elliptical 
corpuscles  of  reptiles,  and  the  circular  par- 
ticles of  the  mammalia.  And  here  I  may 
mention,  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  Dr. 
Barry's  general  tlieory  respecting  the  high 
importance  of  the  cytoblast  of  nucleated  cells, 
that  tne  coils  just  mentioned  are  produced 
by  the  division  and  nmltiplication  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  red  particle. 

Such  are  the  accounts  of  two  other  most 
recent  observers  of  the  muscular  fibre.  It 
would,  of  cours?,  be  presum])tuous  indeed  to 
attempt  to  decide  the  question  ;  I  will  there- 
fore merely  mention  one  or  two  circum- 
stances which  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject.  That  there  is  a  peculiar  spiral  con- 
nected with  the  muscular  tissue,  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  observers.  Dr.  Barry 
has  figured  in  one  of  his  plates  a  spiral  fibre 


wound  around  a  fasciculus  ;  and  some  months 
previous  to  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Barry's 
researches,  Dr.  Leeson  had  discovered  and 
demonstrated  to  some  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  hospital  a  spiral  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, that  is  to  say,  is  wound  around  a 
primitive  fasciculus.  This  seems,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  several  examinations,  to  cor- 
respond in  position  to  the  delicate  transparent 
sheath  of  the  primitive  fasciculus  so  beautifully 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  called  by 
him  the  sarcolemma.  A  few  evenings  since 
I  was  jiresent  when  Dr.  Leeson  showed  his 
spiral  to  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Busk,  when 
the  former  gentleman,  with  perfect  candour, 
admitted  it  was  a  structure  he  had  never  seen 
before.  But  you  will  obsei-ve,  gentlemen,  that 
this  part  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  does 
not  touch  the  main  question — the  nature 
namely,  of  the  ultimate _/fi/-e  ;  for  the  spiral 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Leeson  surrounds  the 
imimt'ne fasciculus.  At  the  time  mentioned, 
however,  Dr.  Leeson  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  ultimate  fibre  itself  consists  of  a 
spiral. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  in  the  year 
1838,  Mr.  Mandl  must  have  seen  something 
of  the  same  kind  ;  for  he  states,  though  this 
part  of  his  account  is  incorrect,  that  the  well- 
known  transverse  stria;  seen  on  the  muscular 
fasciculi  are  merely  the  coils  of  a  band  of 
cellular  tissue,  spirally  disposed  around  the 
ultimate  filaments. 

I  had  intended  to  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  applications  of  the  microscope  in  the 
investigations  connected  with  physiology 
and  geology  ;  but  I  find  that  I  have  already 
so  far  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
address,  that  I  have  only  time  to  briefly  call 
your  attention  to  a  subject  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  meeting  this  evening — 
namely,  minute  injection.  Although  some 
of  the  elder  anatomists,  and  especially 
Ruysch  and  Lieberkuhn,  greatly  excelled  in 
this  beautiful  art,  which  subsequently  fell  in 
some  degree  into  disuse,  it  is  proper  on  this 
occasion  to  state  that  several  zealous  culti- 
vators of  minute  anatomy  have  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  displaying,  with  a  perfection  which 
may  vie  with  any  jjreceding  productions,  the 
most  delicate  ramifications  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymjjle,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  Mr.  Quekett,  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  inspecting  the  various  or- 
gans thus  prepared ;  and  I  think  that  those 
gentlemen  who  may  this  evening  examine 
the  vascular  prejiarations  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Quekett,  will  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  he 
has  attained  all  that  the  art  of  injection,  so 
far  as  displaying  the  disposition  of  the  ves- 
sels is  concerned,  can  effect.  By  the  de- 
monstration of  the  vessels  thus  afforded,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  observe  a 
sjjecial   arrangement  for   each    organ :  thus 
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there  is  one  character  for  the  respiratory 
organ ;  a  second  for  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  stomach ;  a  third  for  the  small  intestine  ; 
and  so  forth. 

The  combined  use  of  the  microscope  and 
minute  injection  is  evidently  introducing  a 
new  era  into  the  history  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations. The  existing  museums,  although 
most  valual)le  for  illustrating  the  more  de- 
monstrative branches  of  anatomy,  and  the 
coarser  changes  induced  by  disease,  are,  in 
fact,  insufficient  either  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  ultimate  structure  of  the  human  body, 
or  for  the  detection  of  the  essential  changes 
induced  by  morbid  action.  A  well-assorted 
collection  of  injected  organs,  normal  and 
diseased,  and  of  sections  and  other  speci- 
mens disnlaying  the  intimate  structure,  all 
of  which  might  be  contained  in  a  small  ca- 
binet, together  with  a  superior  achromatic 
microscope,  would  do  more  to  convey  to  the 
student  a  real  knowledge  of  the  human  or- 
ganization, than  an  imposing  display  of 
magnificent  rooms  filled  with  bottles,  which 
in  every  sense  may  be  said  to  be  hermetically 
sealed. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  due  both  to  you 
and  to  myself  to  state,  that  when  I  under- 
took to  i)resent  what  I  feel  to  be  a  most 
imperfect  sketch  of  microscopic  research,  in 
its  relation  to  anatomy,  I  was  entirely  in 
ignorance  of  the  importance  this  meeting 
would  assume,  from  tlic  number  and  scienti- 
fic distinction  of  those  who  have  favoured 
the  medical  officers  and  teachers  of  this  hos- 
pital with  their  presence  this  evening.  I 
feel,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  knowingly  un- 
dertaken this  office  before  such  auditors,  I 
should  have  been  guilty  of  great  presump- 
tion ;  but  such,  I  must  repeat,  was  not  the 
ca.se  ;  and  I  can  only  e.vjjress  my  regret  that 
I  should  have  thus  engaged  your  attention, 
when  my  place  would  have  been  so  much 
more  ably  occupied  by  that  distinguished 
physiologist  to  whose  admirable  researches 
I  have  had  so  many  occasions  to  refer,  and 
whom  I  am  most  proud  to  call  my  col- 
league. 

ME.MOIR  ON 

ABRASION  OF  THE  DIARTHRODIAL 

CARTILAGES  BY  FRICTION, 

AND    ON    THKIR 

ATUOrilY  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Bv  Robert  Knox,  M.D. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

Evf:r  since  I  first  taught  anatomy, 
nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  it  has  been 
with  me  a  constant  practice  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  students  to  what- 


ever structural  changes  were  found  in 
the  jiractical  rooms,  and  to  all  the 
deviations  from  the  usual  and  natural 
arrangement  of  parts  which  from  time 
to  time  occurred.  Now  of  the  struc- 
tural changes  which  were  observed,  one 
in  particular  forced  itself  early  upon 
my  notice;  tliis  was  "abrasion  of  the 
encrusting  cartilages  of  the  long  bones, 
and  more  especially  in  the  knee  and 
elbow  jomts."  A  theory  (as  must  ever 
be  the  case)  soon  presented  itself  to 
enable  me  to  group  the  phenomena  I 
tlien  observed,  and  to  predict  the 
occurrence  of  similar  changes  provided 
similar  causes  were  present  ;  to  be 
brief,  I  arrived,  after  a  few  years'  ob- 
servation, at  the  following  conclusions, 
or  abstract  propositions: — 

1st,  That  the  encrusting  cartilages 
of  the  long  bones,  and  of  others,  may 
be,  and  arc  sometimes,  destroyed  by 
any  contracted  state  of  the  joint,  lead- 
ing to  an  undue  pressure  on  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  at  some  points,  and  an 
absence,  or  at  least  a  diminution,  iu 
other  parts,  of  that  friction  necessary 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  healthy 
structure.     And 

2dly,  Including  in  some  measure 
the  lirst  proposition,  tliat  whatever 
alters  materially  and  permanently,  or 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
system  of  leverage  natural  to  any  joint, 
must,  in  the  end,  rub  away,  or  destroy, 
by  uastinf/  or  want  of  use,  the  car- 
tilages and  synovial  tissue  of  that  joint, 
and  even  the  surfaces  of  the  bones 
themselves,  unless  the  injury  were 
arrested  by  a  timely  eburnation  of  the 
bone  ;  and  that  this  eflect  might  happen 
altogether  independent  of  inllamma- 
tion,  ulceration,  S:c. 

I  am  cpiitc  aware  that  in  thus  putting 
forward  a  theory  in  this  prominent  way, 
there  is  a  danger  of  my  readers  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  prejudicial  not  merely 
to  it  but  to  the  whole  of  the  facts  here- 
after to  be  stated.  Tliis,  however, 
would  be  quite  an  unfair  conclusion. 
During  seventeen  years,  at  least,  the 
theory  has  been  held  by  me  loosely  in 
the  hfind,  and  ever  ready  to  be  aban- 
doned should  any  fact  appear  subver- 
sive of  it  ;  but  no  such  fact,  although 
searched  for  anxiously,  having  ever 
a[)peared,  I  cannot  well  be  accused  of 
haste  in  submilting  to  the  profession 
the  following  series  of  observations. 

Finally,  I  call  it  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, because  they  really  are  so ;  and 
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seeing  that  they  have  been  chiefly 
made  in  presence  of  large  classes, 
merit  the  attention  of  my  professional 
brethren,  altogether  in(le])enclent  of  the 
theoretical  chain  with  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  link  tliem  together. 

As  my  observations,  from  their  very 
nature,  exclude  all  idea  of  method,  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  detail  the 
organic  changes  observed  in  each  of 
the  joints  in  succession  in  which  I  may 
have  observed  them,  commencing  with 
the  flrst  joint  of  the  great  toe,  or,  as 
anatomists  term  it,  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  articulation. 

Tlie  human  foot,  like  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  is  liable  not  merely 
to  great  variety  in  form  or  shape, 
still  confined  within  natural  bounds 
and  a  strictly  human  form,  but  also  to 
a  number  of  deformities  congenital  and 
actjuired.  I  shall  speak  first  of  the 
natural  form  of  the  foot,  and  of  tlie 
proportionate  and  strictly  beautiful 
foot,  and  of  the  probable  sources  of 
our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in  respect  to 
the  human  foot.  The  first  remarkable 
circumstance  in  regard  to  the  human 
foot,  whether  male  or  female,  is  that 
in  childhood  (I  mean  before  the  fourth 
year,  or  thereabout)  the  feet  are 
almost  universally  well  formed,  and 
possess  that  form  which,  should  it  per- 
sist in  the  grown-up  woman,  all  men  at 
once  declare  to  be  beautiful.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  speaking 
of  the  young  foot  generally,  whether 
male  or  female  (fig.  I),  I  should  feel 
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disposed  to  describe  it  as  being  seem- 


ingly short,  compared  with  the  stature 
of  the  child  ;  its  inner  margin  straight, 
but  more  generally  somewhat  arched 
inwards;  tlie  great  toe  cither  placed 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  foot,  or  somewhat  arched 
mwards,  and  slightly  detached  from  the 
second,  leaving  an  obvious  space  be- 
tween them ;  the  second  toe  longer 
than  the  first ;  all  the  surfaces  smooth, 
and  as  if  chiselled  in  marble  ;  one 
gentle  elevation,  somewhat  arched, 
carries  the  back  of  the  foot  from  the 
toes  to  the  instep;  everything  is  taper, 
soft,  gently  traced  ;  neither  sinews, 
nor  veins,  nor  bones,  are  visible  ;  the 
whole,  in  fact,  is  eminently  beautiful, 
and  in  keeping  with  all  those  pleasing 
and  graceful  forms  which  render  the 
child  an  object  of  gentle  attraction 
even  to  the  sternest  natures  of  man- 
kind. After  this  period,  sooner  or 
later,  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
feet  begin  to  alter :  in  the  boy  they 
soon  take  on  a  masculine  form  and 
male  proportions ;  the  tendo-achillis 
becomes  prominent  and  strongly  de- 
fined. The  foot  acquires  a  length  in  the 
grown  man  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  individual  ;  in  the  fidl- 
grown  woman  about  a  seventh  and  a 
quarter,  or  between  that  and  a  seventh 
and  a  half ;  that  is,  woman's  foot  is 
absolutely  shorter,  comparing  height 
for  height,  than  the  male  foot.  So 
that  if  both  individuals  measure  6G 
inches  in  absolute  height,  then  the 
male  foot  will,  and  ought  to,  measure 
eleven  inches,  or  a  sixth  of  the  total 
height :  I  say  ought,  for  if  less,  even 
by  half  an  inch,  an  air  of  effeminacy 
and  insecurity  is  given  to  the  whole 
figure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female 
foot  of  a  person  6(5  inches  in  total 
height  will  be  found  generally  to 
measure  somewhat  less  than  nine 
inches  ;  and  if  more,  it  gives  to  the 
whole  an  unpleasing  masculine  cha- 
racter, a  character  of  strength,  solidity, 
and  firmness,  unsuited  and  unexpected 
in  the  female  form.  But  the  changes 
which  the  human  foot  undergoes  are 
not  confined  to  proportions  merely  ; 
the  more  remarkable  regard  the  ex- 
trinsic shape  and  character  of  the 
entire  foot.  The  female  foot,  when  per- 
fect, retains,  and  ought  to  retain,  much 
of  the  infantile  or  childish  form;  its 
straight  inner  line,  and  its  freedom 
from  angular  proportions ;   but  above 
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all,  as  I  have  already  said,  its  infantile 
character,  from  which  the  male  foot 
deviates  so  widely  ;  and  this  it  is  which 
in-eserves  for  the  finely-formed  female 
foot,  that  of  the  Venus  for  example,  the 
title  of  beautiful,  to  which  the  iinest 
male  foot  lias  no  pretensions  whatever ; 
it  is  the  retaining  of  that  infantile 
character,  associated  in  our  minds  with 
youth  and  health,  grace,  simplicity, 
and  truth,  loveliness,  and-  confiding 
helplessness  of  the  person.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  here,  that  the  foot  of  the 
very  young  child  or  infant  differs  from 
that  of  the  child  of  three,  four,  or  six 
years  of  age;  it  is  not  so  pleasingly 
formed,  retaining  something  of  the 
fa?tal  form  (which  is  never  pleasing), 
an  inner  line  too  much  curved,  a  large 
toe  longer  and  stronger  in  proportion 
than  what  taste  reckons  comely,  and 
too  widely  separated  from  the  second  ; 
the  foot,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 


body,  undergoing  phases  or  changes 
from,  and  even  before,  birth  until  its 
maturity  and  ultimate  decay.  In  i\ 
word,  the  foetal  forms  are  unpleasing; 
the  infantile,  on  the  contrary,  beautiful. 
If  we  turn  now  to  contemplate  the 
same  instrument  in  the  adult,  whether 
male  or  female,  whose  proportions  may 
not  be  so  favoured,  we  frequently  lind 
that  a  congenital  deformity,  or  at  least 
a  tendency  to  deformity,  soon,  at  least 
in  some,  begins  to  show  itself:  the 
deformity  to  which  I  allude  is  that 
peculiar  dislocation  of  the  great  toe,  or 
change  in  its  direction  from  a  straight 
line  with  the  inner  plane  of  the  foot 
(or  even  arched  inwards)  as  it  once  was, 
to  that  of  an  angle,  more  or  less  acute, 
with  the  metatarsal  bone  supporting 
it,  until  at  last  it  produces  a  plaiting, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  toes,  the  large  toe 
passing  either  under  or  over  the  second 
(figs. 2  and  3).    This  plaiting  leaves  ex- 
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FroHt  view  of  the  deforriicl  foot. 


posed  thcdistal,  large,  rounded  endof  the 
metatarsal  l}one,  which  some  surgeons 
mistake  for  a  tumor,  and  treat  as  such, 
calling  it  a  bunion  :  the  internal  lateral 
ligaments  give  way  ;  they  spread  out,  in 
fact,  become  lacerated,  and  reduced 
slowly,  but  surely,  to  mere  shreds ; 
occasionally  a  small  bursa  or  two  forms 
just  over  these  ligaments  ;  at  last,  the 
integuments  themselves  ulcerate,  and 
the  bone  appears,  which  the  surgeon 
next  attacks  as  an  exostosis  and  morbid 
growth,  the  analomist  knowing  all  the 
time  that  the  whole  of  this  surgical 
view  is  a  delusion,  an  inconceivable 
error;  that  the  metatarsal  bone  is,  in 
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fact,  in  its  place,  and  tliat  nothing 
whatever  lias  happenetl  excepting  a 
slow  but  constantly-increasing  change 
in  the  direction  of  liie  great  toe,  merely 
producing  a  plaiting  of  the  toes,  a 
stretching  of  the  lateral  ligaments, 
muchuneasine^sand  positive  pain;  and, 
should  the  dislocation  proceed  so  far  as 
to  expose  the  joint,  mucli  distress  and 
real  suflering.  In  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  joint,  I  may 
here  brielly  remark,  that  the  cartilages 
of  encrustation  disappear  from  tlie 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  which  become 
smooth  and  not  unfretpienlly  take  on 
an  ivory  polish.  Here,  then,  is  one 
cause  for  the  destruction  of  the  car- 
tilages of  a  joint,  but  seemingly  not 
abrasion :  these  cartilages  have  dis- 
appeared not  by  too  much  friction  ex- 
ercised on  a  part,  but  rather  by  too 
little,  a  cause  just  as  cfTectual  in  caus- 
ing the  absorption  or  disappearance 
of  cartilage  from  the  extremity  of  bones 
as  the  opposite  :  it  may  indeed  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  in  regard  to  the 
diarthrodial  cartilages,  that  they  are 
affected,  more  or  less,  by  every  change 
of  the  joint,  whether  the  ciiange  refer 
to  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  leverage, 
or  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  indi- 
vidual i)arts. 

The  dislocation  outwards  of  the  great 
toe  I  have  just  described,  sometimes  in 
one  foot,  sometimes  in  both,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  deformities  met  with 
in  regard  to  the  foot,  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  any  savage  race,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  judge  (and  in  Scotland  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  naked  foot  at 
all  ages  are  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent)  the  deformity  is  quite  common 
amongst  all  ranks  and  every  age,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  young.  It 
seems  to  me  to  arise  from  a  congenital 
predisposition  ;  every  thing  I  have 
seen,  every  thing  I  have  observed,  and 
all  the  dissections  I  have  made,  are,  in 
my  mind,  subversive  of  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Key,  and  others,  who  maintain 
that  it  may  be  traced  to  tiglit  shoes, 
to  too  much  standing  erect,  aided  by  age 
and  corpulency  ;  I  repeat  I  have  never 
met  with  a  single  observation  confir- 
matory of  such  a  theory.  I  have  seen  the 
deformity  at  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  in  the 
mere  stripling  and  girl  who  scaniely 
ever  had  a  shoe  on  his  or  her  foot ;  the 
extremely  corpulent  and  active  I  have 
observed  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty,  with  feet  nearly  as  well  formed 


as  the  Venus.  I  have  heard  of  many 
other  theories  equallyinadmissible  with 
the  one  just  mentioned  in  respect  to 
the  c;iuse  of  this  so  frequent  deformity, 
but  one  of  the  last,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  ingenious,  was  one  propounded 
to  me  by  an  old  six  feet  high  admiral  ; 
he  had  suffered  much  from  this  dislo- 
cation outwards  of  the  great  toe  in 
both  feet,  which  misfortune  he  was  not 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  any  original 
predisposition,  but  solely  to  his  danc- 
ing master,  and  to  the  absurd  practice 
of  civilized  well-bred  nations  walk- 
ing with  their  toes  turned  outwards  ; 
pointing  out  to  me,  with  much  con- 
fidence in  his  theory,  that  the  savage, 
who  had  no  dancing  master,  never  had 
this  complaint,  but  had  at  all  times  a 
well-formed  foot.  How  ingenious  are 
the  theories  of  the  non-professional, 
but  at  the  same  time  how  totally  desti- 
tute, like  many  of  our  medical  ones,  of 
even  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  this 
deformity  of  the  foot  is  more  connnon 
in  the  Saxon  than  in  the  Celtic  race,  and 
occurs  oftenest  in  large,  raw-boned,  ill- 
proportioned,  tall  persons ;  nature  seem- 
ingly leaving,  in  such  persons,  the  ex- 
tremities unfinished.  I  have  already- 
said  that  the  disposition  to  it  may,  in 
some,  be  seen  very  early;  at  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen,  increasing  with  years,  never 
improving,  and  seemingly  incurable. 
All  contrivances  I  have  as  yet  seen 
devised  for  restoring  the  great  toe  to 
its  right  direction  have  entirely  failed. 
The  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus,  and 
its  muscle,  after  a  time,  aid  in  in- 
creasing the  evil,  by  drawing  the 
toe  still  more  forcibly  outwards  ;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  wedge  which 
some  have  proposed  placing  between 
the  first  and  second  toes,  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  displacement  and  con- 
secutive partial  dislocation  (which  are, 
in  fact,  the  essence  of  the  disease),  this 
tendon  would  require  to  be  divided. 
My  bootmaker  lately  mentioned  to  me 
the  idea  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  who 
had,  in  returning  overland  from  India, 
visited  Egypt,  and  being  much  struck 
with  the  form  of  the  foot  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  and  particularly  with  the 
remarkable  straightness  of  its  inner 
line  and  great  toe,  in  which  no  obliquity 
outwards  could  be  discovered,  adojjted 
for  the  nonce  the  very  pretty  theory  tliat 
all  this  was  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian  sandal;  and  that  our  crooked 
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feet,  and  plaited  great  loes  especially, 
could  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but 
to  the  pointed  narrow  form  of  the 
European  shoe !  Of  course  it  never 
had  occurred  to  him  that  something 
might  be  due  to  the  race  of  men  to 
whom  the  feet  belonged;  that  the 
Saxon  and  the  Coptic  races  might, 
after  all,  not  be  identical;  that, as  tliey 
differed  remarkably  in  physiognomy, 
colour,  shape,  intellectual  and  ])hysical 
qualities,  so  they  might  also  difl"er  in 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  foot.  These 
were  points  which  jjcrhaps  had  never 
occurred  to  him;  so  he  ordered  his 
bootmaker  to  make  for  him  all  boots 
and  shoes  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian 
sandal  given  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
taken  originally  from  the  foot  of  a 
primitive  Copt.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  experiment  may  succeed:  in  the 
meantime  I  must  retain  my  doubts 
until  he  satisfies  me  of  the  identity  of 
the  races. 

In  thus  opposing  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Key,  in  regard  to  the  causes  producing 
thisdeformity  of  the  human  foot,  justice 
to  myself  compels  me  to  state  that, 
before  doing  so,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  information  in  every  way.  Being 
aware  that  nearly  all  "the  trade"  (I 
mean  of  boot  and  shoe  makers)  enter- 
tained the  same  or  similar  views,  1  felt 
that  there  were  two  of  the  highest 
authorities  op])Osed  to  me;  the  practical 
surgeon  ;  nd  skilful  observer  of  great 
eminence,  and  the  practical  workman. 
But  now  that,  in  this  half-shod  king- 
dom, I  have  looked  attentively  at 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  naked  feet, 
in  young  and  old,  I  feel  confident  in 
the  correctness  of  my  views.  One  of 
the  very  last  observations,  as  showing 
the  congenital  nature  of  the  deformity, 
or  rather  of  the  tendency  which  leads 
to  it,  occurred  to  me  whilst  waiting  for 
the  rail  way  train  atCupar  Angus.  A  girl, 
apparently  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  stood  by  me :  she  was  a 
light  figure,  by  no  means  ill-propor- 
tioned, or  in  any  way  deformed;  but 
on  looking  at  the  feet,  which,  as  usual, 
were  naked,  I  observed  a  remarkable 

tdaiting  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  usual 
julging  out  of  the  distal  end  of  meta- 
tarsal bone.  The  foot  seemed  a  little 
shorter  than  the  other,  which  was  other- 
wise  well  enough  made,  but  showed 
that  dee])  hollow  between  tiie  toe  and 
heel  so  frecjuent  in  the  large  ill  made 
feet  of  many  adult  mules  and  females, 


which,  in  her  case,  was  more  strongly 
marked  than  usual.  But  that  whicii 
struck  me  most  forcibly  was  that  her 
mother,  who  stood  close  by  her,  had 
precisely  the  same  deformity  in  the 
opposite  foot. 

Thus  all  I  have  seen  during  the  last 
twenty  years  convinces  me  that  the 
deformity  in  cpiestion  is  not  caused, 
generally  at  least,  by  the  use  of  tight 
shoes  (theory  of  Mr.  Key,  and  of  all 
shoemakers),  nor  by  the  instructions 
of  the  dancing  master  directing  us  to 
turn  our  toes  outwards  in  walking 
(theory  of  the  Admiral  I  have  referred 
to),  nor  by  ill  made  shoes  generally 
(theory  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
visited  Egypt);  but  arises  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  from  a  congenital  tendency 
or  disposition  in  the  foot  of  some  per- 
sons to  assume  this  form;  and  that — 

First,  it  occurs  at  nearly  all  ages 
after  five  or  six. 

Secondly,  in  males  and  females  in- 
discriminately, whether  heavy  or  light 
made,  and  whether  they  have  worn 
shoes  or  not. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  confined  to  one 
foot,  or  found  in  both. 

Fourthly,  it  leads  to  an  atrophy  or 
disappearance  of  the  cartilages  of  en- 
crustation and  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane; and  as  this  cannot  be  caused 
by  pressure,  nor  inflammation,  nor 
apparently  by  ulceration,  it  must  ori- 
ginate in  the  altered  form  of  the  joint, 
and  the  non-use  of  the  cartilages  them- 
selves. 

Before  returning  from  this  digression 
on  the  form  of  the  Innnan  foot,  1  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks 
in  respect  to  a  point  or  two  whicli,  to 
me,  seem  not  well  understood.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  short  shoe  or  boot, 
although  always  unpleasant,  may  be 
put  up  with  so  long  as  the  person 
remanis  seated  or  laying  down  ;  but  let 
him  walk  about,  and  then  tlie  distress 
becomes  insupi)orlable  with  a  rapidity 
dependent  on  the  shortness  of  the 
"  chaussure."  Now  how  is  this? 
Anatomy  explains  it  perfectly.  The 
arch  of  the  foot  is  not  a  solid  osseous 
arch,  unyielding  and  inelastic;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  possesses  within  itself  the 
power  of  elongating  itself  (when  the 
weighlof  the  body  is  j)ut  on  the  arch)  by 
means  of  tiie  calceo-sc.iphoid  ligament. 
The  elongation  may  amount  to  ue^^•ly 
half  an  inch.  The  elongation  is  due  to 
the  elasticity  of  this  ligament.     Now  if 
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(he  shoe  merely  fit  tlie  foot  at  rest,  it 
cannot  fit  tlie  foot  in  actiun  ;  for  under 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  arch,  by 
means  of  the  hgamcnt,  will  lengthen 
about  half  an  inch  :  this  it  is  which  so 
speedily  renders  the  short  shoe  insup- 
portable. Much,  no  doubt,  might  be 
done  by  ingenious  mechanics,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  foot, 
to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  attending 
the  ill-formed  foot. 

I  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
loss  of  the  diarthrodial  cartilages  by 
abrasion  or  otherwise.  We  have  seen, 
as  regards  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
that  tne  disapi>earance  of  the  cartilage 
from  off  the  ball  and  socket-joint  of  the 
great  toe,  in  the  peculiar  deformity 
just  described,  could  not  be  owing  to 
abrasion,  but  rather  to  a  change  in  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces.  By  the  gradual  slii>- 
ping  of  the  first  joint  or  phalanx  from 
off  the  rounded  end  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  the  cartilages  of  encrustation  are 
no  longer  opposed  to  each  other;  their 
functions  in  a  great  measure  cease;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  no  longer  w^anted, 
they  gradually  break  up  and  disappear. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  most  British 
surgeons  will  give  to  the  process  by 
which  this  is  effected  the  name  of 
ulceration — ulceration  without  suppu- 
ration ;  just  as  we  sometimes  have  sup- 
puration without  ulceration.  Destruc- 
tion by  abrasion,  pressure,  "usure,"Scc.  it 
certainly  is  not :  may  it  not  merely  be 
the  atrophy  which  attacks  most  organs 
when  their  functions  cease  ?  As  hap- 
pens to  the  acetabulum  itself,  and  its 
powerful  encrusting  cartilage,  when  the 
head  of  the  femur,  being  thrown  from 
its  socket,  is  left  unreduced,  the  osseous 
cavity,  which  originally  contained  it, 
its  cartilage  of  encrustation,  synovial 
membrane,  and  cotyloid  ligament,  all 
disappear. 

Other  joints  of  the  foot. — It  frequently 
happens  that,  on  opening  the  joint  be- 
tween the  scaphoid  and  astragalus,  and 
that  between  the  scaphoid  and  inner 
cuneiform  bone,  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces are  found  abraded,  and  the 
osseous  tissue  rough,  bare,  or  polished. 
This  occurs,  no  doubt,  mostly  in  elderly 
people;  and  may  arise,  first,  either 
from  atrophy,  using  the  term  as  applied 
to  the  particular  disorganization  and 
pathological  condition  whose  precise 
nature   has  not  yet  been    fully   made 
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out;  or,  secondly,  from  rheumatism;  or, 
thirdly,  from  want  of  ase.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  say  more  of  these 
joints  at  present,  since  1  have  unfor- 
tunately not  CTvamined  them  so  often 
with  the  attention  required  in  sciea- 
tific  inquiry. 

The  (tnkle-joint  has  appeared  to  me 
of  ail  others"  least  liable  to  the  loss  of 
the  articular  cartilages  from  the  causes 
I  now  investigate.  On  this  point  I 
have  no  experience. 

The  knee-joint. — During  the  first  and 
secondsessions  of  my  teaching  anatomy, 
opportunities   occurred   of  examining, 
with  all  care,  in  the  Practical  Rooms,  a 
few  contracted  knee-joints.  These  were 
more   or  less  contracted ;  some   quite 
stiff;    and    others    might    be    farther 
flexed,  but  not  extended.     On  opening 
these  joints,  it  surprised  me  to  find  the 
uniformity  with  which,  at  certain  points 
of  the   femur,   patella,  and   tibia,   the 
cartilages  had  been  destroyed,  and,  as 
it  were,   broken   up ;    in    some    parts 
rough,  and  as  if  unravelled  ;  in  others, 
traversed  by  lines  breaking  them  up 
into  small  fragments  ;  occasionally  the 
bone  laid  quite  bare,  and  even  deeper 
indented    or     worn     into,    and    even 
scooped,    out,   or  polished   like    ivory, 
and    this   eburnation   extending  to    a 
greater  or  less  depth  into  the  texture 
of  the  bone.     In  the  meantime  there 
was  no  appearance  any  where  of  actual 
disease  ;  of  inflammation,  or  its  effects ; 
of  ulceration,  or   of    purulent    fluids, 
"Whatever  had  destroyed   these   carti- 
lages, and  altered  the  condition  of  the 
surrounding  osseous  tissues   and    the 
form  of  the  joint,  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
that   it   could  not    have  been  actual 
active  disease  of  any  kind  ;  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  though  very  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  that,  in  most,  if  not  in 
all  such  cases,  the  cartilages  had  been 
worn  off  or  abraded  by  undue  friction 
applied  to   certain    portions    of  their 
surface,  and  atrophied,  in  others,  from 
a  want  of  the   healthy  and   free  use 
of  the  joint;  and  that  both  might  be 
traced   to   an   alteration   in    the  form 
of  the  joint  caused  by  contraction  or 
stiffening,   no    matter  how    produced ; 
and  that,  whatever  share  rheumatism 
or  other  complaints  might  have  in  in- 
ducing a  pathological  condition  of  the 
encrustingcartilagesof  moveable  joints, 
leading   to  their    ultimate    destruction 
and  disappearance,  it  was  not  necessary, 
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at  least  in  certain  oases,  and  in  those  I 
now  speak  of  (a  numerous  list),  to  resort 
to  any  such  explanation  in  accounting 
for  tlic  phenomena.  Friction  in  excess 
or  in  defect,  over  use  or  under  use,  or, 
to  express  it  more  generally  and  more 
comprehensively,  hut  not  less  truly  I 
hope,  whatever  alters  the  system  of 
leverage  connected  with  a  joint,  will, 
as  a  mechanical  result,  give  rise  to 
abrasion  and  atrophy  of  the  cartilages 
and  of  the  bones  themselves,  altering 
the  form  of  the  latter,  causing  exos- 
totic  depositions  of  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  singular  history,  and,  in 
short,  producing  phenomena  of  an  al- 
together unexpected  nature,  but  strictly 
independent  of  the  processes  usually 
called  inflammation,  ulceration,  &c. 
[To  be  continued.] 

HINTS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF 
BISULPHURET   OF   CARBON,   &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
In  October  1841,  I  gave  an  account,  in 
your  valuable  journal,  of  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  upon 
diseases  of  the  eye.  wSince  that  period 
I  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
the  action  of  various  other  bodies  on 
the  same  organ,  and  under  the  same 
form. 

One  reason  why  I  did  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  effects  produced  by 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  was,  that  its  ac- 
tion, like  that  of  all  other  medicines, 
decreased  in  power  by  continued  appli- 
cation ;  thereby  rendering  it  necessary 
to  have  occasional  recourse  to  other 
medicines  in  order  to  insure  a  more 
speedy  recovery.  Another  reason  was, 
the  reluctance  of  many  individuals  to 
submit  the  eye  to  the  action  of  so  po- 
tent an  agent.  The  first  medicines 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  and  which  I 
have  employed  with  some  success,  are 
the  chlorocyanic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
chyazic  acid. 

The  [)lan  I  pursue  is  that  of  putting 
a  drachm  of  one  of  the  medicines  into 
a  bottle  (containing  a  small  piece  of 
sponge)  of  about  two  ounce  size,  having 
a  moutli  precisely  fitted  to  the  eye,  and 
with  a  ground  glass  stopper. 

The  action  of  these  medicines  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  hydrocyanic 


acid,  in  as  far  as  they  both  stimulate 
the  eye,  and  produce  much  greater 
warmth  and  irritation,  with  less  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil.  Few,  however,  can 
bear  the  chlorocyanic  acid  to  be  api)lied 
longer  to  the  eye  than  half  a  minute; 
though  in  a  minute  after  its  applica- 
tion all  irritation  is  removed,  and  the 
eye  feels  perfectly  at  ease. 

The  next  medicine  which  I  have  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  vapour  was  the 
chlorurct  of  iodine.  This  medicine 
produces  very  little  warmth  or  uneasi- 
ness to  the  eye  if  continued  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes  or  upwards  ;  but 
a  sensation  of  irritation,  accompanied 
with  a  flow  of  tears,  takes  place  on  its 
removal.  It  contracts  the  pupil ;  and 
in  no  case  have  I  seen  it  dilate  it.  Its 
vapour  rises  very  readily,  and  does  not 
leave  the  yellow  disagreeable  colouring 
on  the  skin  produced  by  the  vapour  of 
iodine  when  uncombincd,  which  is  a 
great  drawback  in  the  use  of  iodine  in 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  last  medicine  which  I  have  em- 
ployed is  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
which  is  so  volatile  that  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  eye,  when  the  bottle  is 
held  in  a  warm  hand,  for  a  few  seconds, 
is  as  much  as  can  be  borne,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intense  prickling  heat 
and  flow  of  tears  which  it  occasions. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  I  generally  use  it 
by  causing  the  patient  to  shut  the  eye- 
lid during  its  application,  which  can 
then  be  continued  for  a  minute  or  two, 
with  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  eye,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  It  generally  contracts  the 
pupil,  and  very  seldom  dilates  it. 
I  used  to  employ  iodine  by  putting  it 
into  the  same  bottles  and  immersing  it 
in  warm  water,  and  in  its  state  of  vapour 
applying  it  to  the  eye,  but  I  find  it 
answers  much  better  when  dissolved  in 
the  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

It  is  my  intention  shortly  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  action  of  these  me- 
dicines upon  the  various  forms  of  disease 
to  which  the  eye  is  subject,  and  also 
what  particular  disease  each  medicine 
is  best  calculated  to  remove.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  state  such  instances  of 
failure  as  have  occurred  in  my  experi- 
ence, in  order  that  a  just  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  each  medicine. 

It  m.iynot  be  out  of  place  here  to 
stale  that  I  have  employed  with  great 
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success  llie  bisulpluiret  of  carbon  to 
enlarged  iiuluraled  lymjiliatic  gh^u^^<. 
In  the  first,  instance  I  rnhbed  equal 
quantities  of  the  bisulphurct  of  carbon 
and  alcohol  upon  the  parts  aflectcd,  but 
vithont  any  cllect  upon  the  glands.  But 
as  its  eHecIs  were  so  great  when  its  va- 
pour wi!s  confined  to  the  eye,  I  was  led 
to  aj)ply  it  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
by  means  of  glass  bottles  similar  to 
those  I  have  described.  By  these  means 
I  excluded  the  action  of  the  medicine 
from  the  external  air,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented its  speedy  evaporation.  When 
it  had  been  applied  about  one  minute 
the  patient  felt  the  part  very  cold,  but 
immediately  after,  a  gradual  heat,  ac- 
companied with  great  prickling;  the 
heat  increasing  tlie  longer  the  medicine 
was  kept  in  contact  with  the  part,  until 
it  could  no  longer  be  endured.  On  re- 
movintf  the  "lass  the  part  was  red  to  an 
extent  two  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  part  enclosed.  In  a  few  days  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  glands  was 
very  great,  and  by  its  daily  repetition  a 
complete  and  speedy  removal  of  the 
disease  was  effected. 

I  also  find  that  its  action  upon  diseased 
glands  is  more  decided  if  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is  well  moistened  with  water 
previous  to  the  applicatioTi  of  the  bottle 
to  the  part.  The  water,  in  fact,  not  only 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  vapour  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  skin,  but  assists 
the  imbibition  of  the  carbon — a  point  of 
the  highest  importance,  in  as  much  as 
all  its  action  on  the  part  depends  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air 
from  the  vapour.  I  may  here  observe 
that  these  applications  occasion  no 
injury  whatever  to  the  skin. 

I  have  also  found  the  bisuljjhuret  of 
carbon,  and  the  chlorocyanic  acid,  valu- 
able medicines  in  the  removal  of  deaf- 
ness dependent  upon  a  want  of  nervous 
energy  and  deficiency  of  wax.  The 
mode  of  its  application  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  I  enq)loy  in 
diseases  of  the  eye,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  bottle  is  formed  with  a 
small  neck  and  stopper  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  held 
close  to  the  organ  until  a  considerable 
degree  of  warmth  is  produced. 

The  action  of  those  medicines  which 
contain  so  large  a  share  of  carbon 
arises  from  the  carbon  in  the  vapour 
fermenting  the  cuticle  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  in  the  vessels, 


which  is  conveyed  through  every  part 
of  the  frame  by  inspiration  and  other- 
wise, and  thereby  forming  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  evolves  heat  in  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  consumed  by  the 
oxygen. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
celebrated  Liebig,  in  his  work  on 
Organic  Chemistry,  sufficiently  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion  : — 

"  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
to  which  arterial  blood,  and  with  it  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  is  con- 
veyed, that  heat  is  produced.  Hair, 
wool,  or  feathers,  do  not  possess  an  ele- 
vated temperature. 

"  This  high  temperature  of  the  animal 
body,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  disen- 
gagement of  heat,  is  uniformly,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  result  of 
the  combination  of  a  combustible  sub- 
stance with  oxygen." 

"  In  whatever  way  carbon  may  com- 
bine with  oxygen,  the  act  of  combina- 
tion cannot  take  place  without  the  dis- 
engagement of  heat." 

"  We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases 
of  every  kind,  whether  soluble  or  in- 
soluble in  water,  possess  the  property 
of  permeating  animal  tissues,  as  water 
penetrates  unsized  paper." 

Does  not  the  action  of  medicines 
containing  so  large  a  proportion  of 
carbon,  which  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  whole  external  surface 
of  the  body,  and  thereby  capable  of 
being  easily  disengaged,  suggest  a 
method  of  relieving  pulmonary  disease 
likely  to  be  attended  with  no  ordinary 
success,  by  calling  into  greater  activity 
the  action  of  the  skin,  and  thereby 
materially  lightening  the  labour  of  the 
lungs  ?  Are  we  not  the  more  en- 
couraged to  expect  such  remedial  in- 
fluence in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  from 
the  fact  of  its  great  ])ower  in  removing 
indurated  glands,  which  are  so  com- 
mon accompaniments  of  consumption  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  useful- 
ness of  bisulphurct  of  carbon  in  skin 
diseases. 

I   have  submitted  these  observations 
under  the  conviction  that  they  embody 
principles  which  may  be  carried  out, 
and  made  of  great  utility  to  mankind. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Ti'RNiiri.i.,  M.D. 
48,  Russell  Square,  Oct.  20,  1842. 
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MR.  .\DDISOX'S  REMARKS  OX 

MR.  T.  WHARTON  JONES'S  OBSER- 
VATIONS ON  THE  BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones  has  a  happy 
methodof  stringing  together  his  '  Obset- 
vatiotix*',f;o  that  while  lie  renders  it  diffi- 
cult for  his  readers  to  discover  the 
sources  of  his  facts,  he  is  apt  enough  in 
appending  the  names  of  individuals  to 
what  he  calls  inaccurate  interpretations. 
For  instance,  he  says  : — The  colourless 
corpuscles  contained  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis which  has  risen  to  the  top  in  in- 
flammatory blood,  have  been  sup\)oscd 
to  form  by  their  coalescence  the  buffy 
coat.  This  inaccurate  interpretation  of 
the  matter,  first  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
has  been  assented  to  by  Dr.  Barry. f 

Dr.  Barry  I  have  no  doubt  will  give 
the  observations  all  the  attention  they 
merit  at  his  hands,  and  for  myself  I 
beg  to  refer  the  author  for  my  "  interpre- 
tation of  the  matter"  to  the  Medical 
Gazette,  (15th  of  April,  1 842,)  published 
very  nearly  six  months  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Jones's  observations. 

*'  After  removing  a  thin  pellicle  of 
fibrine  from  the  surface  (of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  of  buffy  blood)  with  a  needle, 
I  gently  touched  with  the  point  of  a 
finger  the  fluid  beneath,  and  placed  a 
colourless  drop  between  two  slips  of 
glass.  On  submitting  it  to  the  micro- 
scope I  found  a  great  number  of  colour- 
less corpuscles,  some  of  them  containing 
in  their  interior  several  exceedingly 
minute  molecules  and  granules  ;  others, 
one,  two,  or  three  larger  molecules  or 
granules.  Tliere  were  also  floating  in 
the  fluid  great  numbers  of  loose  or  inde- 
pendent molecules,  varying  in  size,  the 
largest  being  at  least  eight  or  ten  times 
smaller  than  any  of  the  colourless  cor- 
puscules.  These  minute  molecules  or 
granules  liad  the  appearance  of  dark 
specks,  or  bright  ones  with  a  dark  circle, 
according  to  their  approximation  to  the 
focus  of  t  he  microscojie.  The  coagulation 
of  the  fii>rinc  had  not  at  this  time  com- 
menced in  the  drop  of  liquor  sanguinis 
under  examination  ;  very  soon,  however, 

•  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Oct. 
ist,  1842,  pp.  585.  COO. 
t  P.  590,  loc.  Bupra. 


the  fibrinous  filaments  made  their  ap- 
pearance,' which,  gradually  increasing 
in  number,  crossed  and  intersected  each 
other  at  various  points;  the  molecules, 
at  the  same  time  congregated  together 
in  various  irregular  groups  ;  the  num- 
ber and  intricate  interlacements  of  the 
fibrinous  filaments  inclosing  and  draw- 
ing together  the  molecules  and  colour- 
less corpuscules*. 

But  even  in  the  papers  particularly 
referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Obser- 
vations, to  make  out  his  charge  of  inac- 
curacy, I  have  observed,  when  describ- 
ing the  coagulation  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis of  buffy  blood,  "  As  the  liquor 
sanguinis  accumulates,  it  grows  more 
opaque,  the  colourless  globules  become 
more  numerous :  a  film  forms,  and  at 
length  perfect  coagulation  takes  place 
hi/  the  t/tickeninff  of  the  film  and  the 
firm  (i(/(/rr(/alioii  of  the  f/lohules'f." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  author  of 
the  Observations  would  have  done  well 
to  have  stated  where  he  obtained  the 
first  idea  of  examining  the  liquor  san- 
guinis at  the  surface  of  butfy  blood 
before  it  coagulates,  and  of  the  quantity 
of  colourless  blood  corpuscles  which  it 
contains — whether  from  his  reading,  or 
his  own  independent  researches.  It 
would  also  have  been  more  satisfactory 
had  he  substantiated  his  remark,  that 
"  the  existence  of  colourless  corpuscles 
in  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  is  no  new 
observation,"  by  stating  where  he  had 
found  any  description  of  them,  in  which 
their  existence,  if  noticed  at  all,  was 
not  distinctly  referred  either  to  the 
process  of  coagulation  or  to  some  analo- 
gous formation  subsequent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  blood  from  the  body, 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Addison, 

Great  Malvern,  Oct.  27,  1842. 

P.S.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surc/ical  Association  will  not  be 
published  for  some  time  :  I  shall  there- 
fore feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the 
following  brief  results  of  my  researches 
on  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs. 

Tne  blood,  at  all  times,  contains  two 

*  Medical  Gazette,  April  15,  1842,  p.  144. 
Mr.  Jones  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny  tliut  the 
colourless  corpuscles  have  a  coiisidcriiblc  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat. 

t  Med.  Gaz.  1840-41,  vol.  i.,  p.  6'JO. 
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distinct  kinds  of  corpuscles — the  one 
red,  the  other  colourless.  The  colour- 
less coriniscles  are  higlily  orffjinized 
vesicles  or  cells  formed  from  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
They  comhine  with,  or  adhere  to,  the 
tissues  through  which  the  minute  cur- 
rents of  the  blood  circulate,  and  become 
cells,  performing  diilerent  functions, 
and  assuming  diflercnt  forms,  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with 
the  primitive  law  regulating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organism.  Thus  all 
kinds  of  epithelial  cells  are  formed  of 
colourless  blood  corpuscles,  and  each 
cell  performs  its  own  function  quite 
independent  of  those  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Pus  corpiisclcs  are  partially  formed 
cells ;  they  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of 
development,  from  colourless  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  serum  of  a  blister,  to 
large  graiuilated  vesicles  and  well- 
formed  epithelial  cells  in  various  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

The  colourless  blood  corpuscles  have 
an  equally  important  share  in  forming 
"  the  results  of  inllammation,"  as  they 
have  in  administering  to  nutrition. 

When,  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
excess,  their  normal  development  ceases, 
they  become  pus  corpuscles ;  but  when 
they  exercise  an  independent  activity 
thsy  give  rise  to  specific  forms  of  disease. 

AH  the  objects  composing  a  tubercle 
of  the  lungs  originate  from  colourless 
blood  corpuscles.  A  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lung  is  in  .nil  respects  analogous 
to  a  chronic  eruption  of  the  skin  (lepra, 
psoriasis;  and  acne)  ;  the  varieties  and 
complications  of  the  one  are  neither 
greater  nor  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  other. 

The  colourless  blood  and  pus  cor- 
puscle of  man  ;  the  inner  vesicle  of  the 
red  corpuscle,  and  the  colourless  cor- 
puscle or  lymph  globule  of  the  batra- 
chia  ;  the  polygastric  animalcules  ;  the 
pollen  grain  of  phienogamous  plants  ; 
and  the  spore  of  ei)iphyllous  fungi,  are 
all  analogous  in  their  structure  to  each 
other;  they  are  granulated  cells,  which 
may  be  completely  dissected  by  Liquor 
Potassa^  and  precisely  similar  objects, 
in  great  numbers,  may  be  turned  out  of 
them  all. 


TWO  CASES 

OF  "FITS:"  WITH  REMARKS. 

By  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 


Case  I. — I  was  requested  to  visit  Martha 
B.,  ait.  16,  Sept.  'i9th  last,  residing  in 
Hunt-street,  by  hermotlier,  who  stated 
that  her  daughter  was  in  a  fit,  and  had 
been  so  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  she  had  sufl'ered  from  a 
fit  some  time  before,  for  which  she  was 
bled.  I  went  immediately  from  the 
Dispensary,  betwen  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  and  found  the  girl  in  bed,  ap- 
parently insensible,  and  closely  watched 
by  her  grandmother,  who  said  that  the 
patient  had  not  spoken  since  twoo' clock, 
although  they  tried  to  make  her  sen- 
sible in  every  way  they  could  think  of. 
Pulse  natural ;  skin  warm  ;  bowels  said 
to  be  costive  ;  catamenia  regular.  I 
called  loudly  to  her,  but  received  no 
reply  ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  complete 
state  of  stupor.  On  trying  to  raise  the 
eyelids,  in  order  to  e.Kamine  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils,  I  found  that  she 
endeavoured  to  close  them  again.  Sus- 
pecting the  case  to  be  hysterical,  I  told 
the  mother  to  bring  me  a  jug  of  cold 
water,  and  threatened  to  throw  it  over 
her  if  she  did  not  return  an  answer  to 
my  questions.  She  had  previously  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  choking  in  the 
throat  at  diflercnt  times.  When  the 
water  was  brought  to  me  I  renewed 
the  threat,  and  observed  the  eyelids 
begin  to  move.  I  was  about  to  pour 
the  water  over  her  head,  when  she  sat 
np  in  the  bed,  without  opening  her 
eyes,  or  returning  an  answer  to  my 
questions.  On  repeating  the  threat  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  began  to  speak,  to 
the  astonishment  of  her  anxious  and 
wearied  relatives.  Aperients  and  an- 
tispasmodics, with  cold  allusion  every 
morning,  were  ordered.  I  told  her  to 
visit  me  at  the  Disjiensary  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  which  she  did,  and  is 
now  quite  recovered. 

Case  II. — The  following  is  a  case  of 
a  more  serious  nature,  which  occurred 
Oct.  24th  instant.  The  mother  of  the 
girl  applied  to  me  at  the  Dispensary  to 
visit  Sarah  P.  a>t.  12^,  residing  in  the 
Horse  Ride,   who,   she  said,   had    not 
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spoken  since  nine  o'clock  the  same 
morning.  I  went  immediately,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  found  the 
patient  in  bed,  in  a  fit.  Pulse  oppressed  ; 
skin  cool ;  bowels  open  ;  urine  free  ; 
head  warm,  lips  livid,  foaming  at  the 
mouth, stertorous  breathing.  The  pupils 
were  contracted  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  dilated  ;  feet  cold  ;  arms  con- 
tracted across  the  chest ;  mouth  firmly 
closed,  from  rigid  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  Previously  to  her  being  at- 
tacked at  9  o'clock,  she  asked  her 
mother  for  some  meat,  which  was 
refused;  soon  after,  her  mother  observed 
"  a  working  of  the  fingers,"  and  coma 
supervened.  She  had  pursued  her 
occupation  of  fancy  trimming  until 
Saturday  evening  ;  felt  poorly  on  Sun- 
day, and  went  to  bed.  Nine  years  pre- 
viously she  was  attacked  by  measles, 
since  which  time  she  has  been  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  "asthma," 
according  to  the  statement  of  her 
mother.  Never  had  a  fit  before.  Mus- 
tard poultices  were  applied  to  the  feet, 
cold  water  to  head,  and  blood  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gayton,  the  apothecary 
to  the  Dispensary. 

After  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  relaxed  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  me  to  administer  an 
active  purgative,  a  portion  of  which 
returned  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
mouth  became  firmly  fixed.  Various 
means  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  to 
restore  her,  but  she  died  in  four  hours 
afterwards. 

The  permission  of  her  parents  having 
been  obtained,  her  body  was  examined 
the  next  day. 

The  mouth  was  firmly  closed,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  were  very  hard 
and  rigid. 

Head. — On  opening  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  much  dark  fluid  blood  escaped. 
On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  was  observed  to  be 
congested  to  the  last  degree.  The 
ventricles  contained  no  effusion  what- 
ever, and  there  was  no  trace  of  ruptured 
blood-vessels  in  its  substance,  which, 
however,  was  greatly  congested. 

Chest  and  abdomen.- — Old  adhesions 
were  detected  between  the  pleura  pnl- 
monalis  and  pleura  costalis  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest;  the  lung  of  the  same 
side  containing  more  blood  than  natural. 
The  lieart,  left  lung,  and  abdominal 
viscera,  were  all  liealthy.     The  alimen- 


tary canal  contained  a  small  (juantity 
of  fa'culent  matter. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  cases  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  contrast ;  the  first 
being  a  case  of  hysteria  simulating 
apoplexy,  the  second  presenting  an  ex- 
ample of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  con- 
gestion, Avhich,  most  probibly,  was 
connected  with  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  lungs,  affording  an  impediment  to 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
them.  She  had  been  affected  with 
headache  at  dillerent  periods  for  a  long 
time.  The  case  of  hysteria  affords  an 
example  of  the  necessity  of  not  having 
recourse  to  blood-letting  in  every  case 
of  "  fits,''  although  the  popular  opinion 
may  be  in  favour  of  it.  The  mother  of 
the  girl  in  this  case  was  dissatisfied  at 
first  that  I  did  not  bleed  her  daughter, 
but  when  she  found  that  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  to  the  Dispensary  on 
my  next  visit,  as  I  said  she  would  be 
able  to  do,  heranxiety  in  regard  tobleed- 
ing  ceased. 

CASE  OF  ASCITES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  case  of  "ascites"  pre- 
sents several  points  of  interest,  which, 
I  think,  may  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
your  valuable  periodical.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
suddenly,  after  a  severe  attack  of  hepa- 
titis attended  with  peritonitis,  and, 
from  the  patient's  own  account,  her 
body  became  very  large  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  This  appears  to  liavc 
taken  place  on  the  remission  of  the 
pain  she  had  previously  laboured  under. 

Secondly,  the  large  quantity  of  pur- 
gative, diuretic,  and  diaphoretic  reme- 
dies employed,  produced  no  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  :  and  al- 
though the  bowels  were  freely  relieved 
every  day,  still  the  secretions  were  of 
an  unhealthy  and  highly  offensive 
character. 

Thirdly,  this  appeared  a  case  where 
the  operation  of  acupuncturation  might 
be  tried  with  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
there  being  no  apparent  sign  of  organic 
disease.  The  great  pain  which  was 
])roduced  after  each  operation,  with  no 
visible  diminution  of  the  patient's  size, 
induced  me  to  pcr^st  no  further  in  the 
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attempt  to  produce  absorption  by  this 
means.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
(hat  tills  failed  at  a  time  when  all  the 
secretions  were  advancing  towards  a 
healthy  slate,  and  the  secreting  or- 
gans in  a  state  of  activity  from  the 
remedies  then  employed. 

Fourthly,  tlie  perfect  success  which 
followed  the  operation  of"  paracentesis" 
after  so  large  a  quantity  of  lluid  had 
been  voided,  and  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rational  treatment  she  had 
persisted  in  some  time  before,  and 
persevered  in  for  some  time  after,  the 
operation. 

Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance, 
in  every  surgical  operation,  as  that  of 
j)rcparing  the  system  of  tlu'  patient  for 
tlie  shock,  and  to  produce  such  a 
change  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  morbid  action  which  previously 
existed  in  the  body.  Indeed,  this  is  not 
a  solitary  case  in  which  the  utmost 
success  has  crowned  the  elTorfs  of  my 
treatment  in  cases  of  malignant  dis- 
ease, which  were  considered  hopeless, 
and  probably  would  have  proved  so, 
but  for  the  rational  treatment  of  im- 
proving all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
and  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
remote  causes  of  the  disease.  At  a 
future  period  I  may  communicate  some 
cases  which  will  show  the  importance 
of  tliis  proposition. — I  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WiLMAM   llOBBS, 
M.R.C.S.L. 

Grantham,  Oct.  30t]i,  1812. 

A.  J.,  ajtat.  24,  was  token  ill, 
about  nineteen  months  back,  with  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  urgent  pain  of 
the  right  side  attended  with  sickness, 
and  large  quantities  of  bilious  matter 
were  voided.  This  occurred  while  she 
lived  in  service,  which  she  did  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cook.  The  pain  in  the 
side  continued  about  two  months,  with 
occasional  swelling  and  oedema  of  the 
feet  and  ankles.  On  the  disappearance 
of  the  pain  in  the  side,  the  abdomen 
began  to  enlarge,  which  was  attended 
with  severe  pain  in  its  lower  part. 
This  contuiued  for  some  little  time, 
when,  on  the  abatement  of  the  pain, 
the  belly  rapidly  increased  to  its 
present  magnitude.  She  was  under 
medical  treatment;  the  abdomen  was 
blistered,  and  she  took  medicines.  The 
patient  is  of  short  stature,  spare  habit, 
and,  when  well,  very  active.  At  this 
time  (July  15th,  1842)  the  countenance 


presents  a  healthy  appearance,  is  clear 
and  natural.  The  bowels  are  regular  ; 
the  urine  is  scanty,  but  voided  with- 
out pain  ;  the  pulse  beats  80  in  the 
minute ;  the  tongtie  is  rather  white, 
but  quite  moist.  The  appetite  is  good, 
and  there  exists  no  inordinate  thirst. 
No  inconvenience  is  experienced  in 
the  horizontal  position.  The  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  heart  natural,  but 
feeble.  The  abdomen  is  of  large  size, 
the  swelling  uniform,  the  fluid  appa- 
rently occuijving  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  Fluctuation  is  very 
distinct  over  every  part.  On  a  careful 
examination  no  organ  presents  any  en- 
largement. The  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  incasin^'s  thirty-six  inches 
over  the  umbilicus. 

pb  Pulv.  Digit,  gr.  iss. ;  Hydr.  Chloridi, 
gr.  j.  ;  Camphor,  gr.  iij.  ;  Extr. 
IIyoscy;'.mi,gr.  v.  Misce,  tiatque  pilulae, 
ij.  Cta  quaque  bora,  sumeudse. 
1^  Extr.  Elaterii,  gr.  i.  ;  Magnesise 
Sulph.  f5ix.  ;  Tinct.  Sennse.  Syr.  Simp, 
aa  f5j ;  "Spt.  Mth.  Nitr.  J^xl.  Misce 
fiatque  haustus  omul  mane  suincnilus. 

18th. — The  elateriuni  made  her  very 
sick,  but  it  purged  the  bowels  freely  : 
the  motions  were  large  in  quantify, 
dark  coloured,  and  very  unnatural  in 
smell.  A  very  small  quantity  of  high- 
coloured  urine  has  been  voided,  which, 
on  standing,  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  pink  sediment.  It  is  not  coagulable 
on  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  of 
acid  quality,  changing  the  litmus  paper 
red.  In  other  respects  the  same.  — 
Pergat. 

24th. — The  elaterium  produces  such 
severe  sickness  and  syncope,  that  she 
refuses  to  persevere  with  it.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  abdomen,  for  the 
tirst  few  days,  appeared  to  diminish; 
but  at  this  time  it  measures  the  same. 

Rcpetantur  pilulse  ut  antea. 

p,  Pulv.  Potassae  Bitart.  jij.  ;  Pulv. 
JalapiE,  9j.  Misce  tiatque  pulvis  'Ita 
quaque  hora  sumendus. 

August  7lh. — The  circumference  of 
the  abdomen  very  little  less.  The 
urine  is  nearly  clear,  and  large  in 
quantity.  The  bowels  are  freely  acted 
on,  but  the  motions  continue  to  have 
a  dark  unhealthy  appearance. 

I  determined  this  morning,  as  the 
secretions  were  approaching  to  a 
healthy  state,  to  try  the  efTects  of 
acupuncturation  :  I  consequently  made 
four     punctures    into     the    cavity    of 
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the  abdomen,  with  the  needks,  two 
about  four  inches  and  a  lialf  from 
the  umbihcus,  in  a  line  with  the 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilia, 
and  one  an  inch  above,  and  the 
other  an  inch  below,  the  umbilicus 
in  the  linca  alba.  A  small  quantity  of 
dark  yellow  serum  escaped  after  each 
I)uncture. — Pergat. 

11th. — She  complaifned  of  pain  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  after 
the  operation,  which  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  bowels  continue  freely 
acted  oil,  and  the  motions  are  larj^e  in 
quantity  and  of  a  dark  clay  colour; 
tlie  urine  is  clear,  and  natural  in  quan- 
tity. Her  size  and  appearance  much 
the  same. 

Repetantur  acupuncturationes   duodecim 

abdomini. 
^  Gum.  Canabogise,  P.  Scillse,  aa  gr.  ij.  j 
Hydr.  Chloridi,  Pulv.  Digitalis,  aa 
gr.  iss.  ;  Extr.  Conii,  gr.  iij.  Misce 
liantque  pilulse  duse  altema  quaquenocte 
suu'kendie. 

Jl  Potassae  Nitratis  et  Bitartratis,  Pulv. 
Gum.  Acaciae,  aa  5ij. ;  Sacchari  Albi. 
3iij.  Misce  accurate  drvideque  in 
chartas  xij.  quaram  sumat  unam  tertia 
quaque  hora. 

15th. — She  experienced  much  pain 
and  uneasiness  from  the  last  operation, 
which  has  scarcely  ceased.  This  has 
not  been  attended  with  anj'  diminution 
in  her  size.  The  secretions  have  im- 
proved, and  fresh  bile  may  be  observed 
mixed  with  the  fa?culent  matter.  I  am 
of  opinion  it  is  advisable  to  persist  with 
the  remedies  till  the  secretions  become 
quite  in  a  healthy  state,  and  then  to 
resort  to  the  operation  of  paracentesis 
abdominis. — Pergat. 

22d. — The  patient  is  in  good  spirits, 
and  her  countenance  looks  healthy. 
All  tlie  secretions  have  assumed  a 
natural  character;  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  pulse  7^.  I  now  performed  the 
operation  of  tapping  in  the  usual  way, 
when  twenty-one  pints  of  dark  yellow 
serum  were  drawn  off.  She  bore  the 
operation  well,  and  nothing  remarkable 
occurred. 

Cuutlnuantur  rcmcdia. 

'2.'3d. —  No  unfavourable  symptoms 
have  taken  place ;  the  tongue  con- 
tinues clean  ;  the  pulst  regular,  about 
80  in  the  minute.  Three  pints  of  urine 
have  been  voided  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  The  bowels  have 
been  freely  acted  on,  but  the  motions 


are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  larger  in 
quantity.  On  pressure  over  the  right 
hypochondriac  and  hypogastric  regions, 
pain  is  experienced,  but  not  of  a  violent 
character.  I  cannot  discover  the  liver 
or  any  other  organ  enlarged. 

From  this  time  she  continued  her 
remedies,  at  intervals,  for  six  weeks, 
when  she  was  discharged,  quite  well  in 
health,  with  not  the  least  appearance  of 
any  return  of  the  disease. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dlgnitntein 
Artis  Medictc  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veiiieniti  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  peciculum  non  recuso." 
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MEDICAL  EMIGRATION. 
No  man,  it  has  been  said,  lives  by  the 
treatment  of  fevers  and  inflammations. 
Of  of  dislocations  and  fractures  alone. 
This  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  tnie  :  in  a 
highly  civilized  community  medical 
men  seldom  make  fortunes  by  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  diseases  exclusively — 
perhaps  in  a  civilized  metropolis,  never. 

In  proportion  as  medical  education 
is  abundant,  medical  skill  is  expected ; 
and  although  the  want  of  it  is  resented 
and  punished  as  a  misdemeanor,  the 
possession  of  Jt  is  comparatively  but 
lightly  regarded.  Would  a  man  make 
a  fortune  by  practising  what  every  can- 
didate for  examination  is  expected  to 
know,  he  must  either  travel  into  coun- 
tries where  such  science  is  rare,  or 
must  persuade  the  public  at  home  that 
he  has  far  more  of  such  knowledge, 
or  a  better  way  of  applying  it,  than  his 
fellows. 

In  this  country  medical  science  has- 
long  been  diligently  cultivated,  and 
our  art  has  been  applied  on  recognised 
principles  to  the  production  of  valuable 
results  ;  but  a  long  peace,  a  measure  of 
free  trade,  and  other  blessings,  have 
j)ro(luced  much  abundance, — and  much 
discontent.  There  is  grumbling  in 
physic  as  in  farming.     Pjvticnts  and  th« 
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people  cry  out  for  cheap  physic  and 
cheap  bread,  while  the  doctor  ex- 
claims with  the  farmer,  that  his  skill 
and  exertion  do  not  enable  him  to  pay 
his  rent,  or  to  live  as  he  ought;  still 
less  to  enjoy  the  dignity  ofan  income  tax. 
The  acquirement  of  wealth  and  honour, 
then,  should  not  be  the  main  induce- 
ments to  enter  our  profession :  assuredly 
they  are  not  the  general  results.  An 
increased  and  increasing  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  frugality,  in  a  luxu- 
rious age,  and  the  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine that  capital  is  well  laid  out  in 
dashing  equipages  and  shewy  houses, 
prove  that  in  these  days  an  honourable 
competence  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  looked  for. 

Large  capitalists  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tors, many  or  few,  are  but  exceptions 
to  this  rule ;  and  although  to  hold  up 
the  improved  rents  of  the  Sutherland 
estate,  or  the  well-earned  preserves  of 
an  esteemed  Norfolk  baronet,  may  be 
very  proper  at  agricultural  meetings, 
medical  dinners,  and  introductory  lec- 
tures, yet  these  are  not  exactly  average 
specimens  of  the  probable  results  of 
good  farming  or  skilful  obstetrics. 

But  a  competence ;  the 

"  clear, 
For  life,  (blank)  hundred  pounds  a  year ;" 

what  is  to  be  done  for  a  competence — 
in  these  over-tilled  fields — in  this  over- 
stocked profession  ?  One  of  three  things 
— perhaps  more,  that  we  wot  not  of, 
— but  these  three  are  done.  Some  emi- 
grate ;  some — in  all  variety  of  type, 
from  large  posters  to  small  pica — as- 
sure the  public  that  not  to  consult 
them  is  suicide  ;  and  the  rest  sit  cheer- 
fully down  to  do  their  duty  honestly, 
ever  increasing  their  knowledge,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  opportunities 
to  get  forward. 

To  the  second  class  of  aspirants  we 
have  nothing  to  say  at  present.  A  jo- 
cose weekly  contemporary  describes  their 
habits  so  well,  and,  in  his  letters  to  his 
son,  gives  so  much  sound  counsel  suited 


to  their  views  and  feelings,  that  we 
may  safely  leave  them  to  the  gentle 
guidance  of  his  lignum  vitaj  ferula,  and 
the  ample  introduction  which  his  pages 
can  give  them  to  that  public  with 
whom  he  is  so  deservedly  a  favourite. 

Some,  we  have  said,  emigrate.  But 
here  the  farmer  and  the  doctor,  part- 
ners in  discontent,  must  separate,  and 
go  different  ways.  Righteous  men,  who 
cannot  live  together,  and  will  not  quar- 
rel, have  always  done  so.  The  farmer 
goes  generally  where  there  is  much  land 
and  few  men,  the  doctor  where  there 
are  many  men  and  few  physicians. 
The  disastrous  effects  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  neglect  of  this  rule  prove 
that  it  is  a  law  of  nature.  Medical  men 
have  gone  to  Canada,  Australia,  and 
similar  places,  where  people  have  not 
time  to  be  ill ;  if  ill,  have  not  time  io 
send  for  the  doctor ;  and  if  stricken 
down  by  wounds  or  deadly  sickness, 
have  no  fee,  or  at  least  no  portable  fee, 
to  offer  him : — a  hay-stack,  a  standing 
crop,  an  eligible  site  with  water  privi- 
lege, or  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  might 
be. his  honorarium,  after  a  journey  com- 
pared with  which  the  longest  ride  in  the 
largest  union  would  be  but  a  breathing 
canter  for  a  spare  horse.  AVhen  the 
settler  makes  war  with  the  forest,  medi- 
cine may  be  his  occasional  and  most 
useful  ally,  but  not  his  well-paid  mer- 
cenary. 

But  an  old  doublet  makes  a  new 
jerkin,  and  he  who  has  failed  at  home 
to  keep  a  practice,  may  become  a  good 
keeper  of  sheep.  It  will  be  found  that 
all  who  have  got  rich  in  Australia  and 
other  thinly  peopled  countries,  and 
nearly  all  who  have  succeeded,  have 
either  relinquished  the  practice  of 
physic,  or  have  joined  to  it  more 
lucrative  pursuits. 

That  emigration  may  produce  its 
best  effects,  not  only  should  the  best 
places  be  selected,  but  the  fittest  persons 
tp  resort  to  them.     And  for  guidance  in 
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tliis  matlcr  we  may  again  observe  cer- 
tain (liflcrenccs  which  appear  on  com- 
paring what  occurs  in  highly  civiUzcd 
communities,  where  the  division  of 
labour  is  carried  to  the  utmost  extent, 
with  what  occurs  in  a  more  simple  state 
of  society. 

In  the  metropolis  a  man  in  large 
practice  has  Utile  opportunity  for  poli- 
tical or  even  municipal  avocations  ;  and 
what  leisure  he  may  have,  it  is  rather 
his  interest  to  conceal  than  to  display. 
He  therefore  passes  that  leisure  in  the 
pursuit  of  collateral  sciences,  or  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  house  ;  or  if  he 
goes  much  into  society,  it  is  into 
that  of  his  medical  brethren.  Now 
though  this  tends  to  make,  and  does 
succeed  in  making,  professional  so- 
ciety very  professional,  yet  it  has  the 
good  effect  of  favouring  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  ;  for  although  men  whose 
minds  are  of  a  low  order  are  content  to 
talk  for  a  whole  evening  about  the  com- 
parative value  of  their  neighbour 
practices,  or  the  probable  successor  to 
the  next  hospital  vacancy,  yet  those  of 
a  higher  stamp  can  hardly  meet  with- 
out gaining  and  giving  information  of 
a  scientific  kind. 

The  chief  advantage  from  the  frequent 
meeting  of  medical  men  amongst  them- 
selves, is  the  affording  a  legitimate  time 
and  place  for  professional  conversation  ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  bj^the  way,  that 
those  who  habitually  ;ibsentthenisclvcs, 
or  are  excluded  from  such  meetings,  are 
the  most  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  talk- 
ing professionally — of  lecturing,  in  fact, 
in  mixed  society.  This  offence  against 
good  taste  arises  either  from  vanity  or 
quackery.  There  is  vanity  in  talking 
of  what  we  know  better  than  our 
hearers,  and  there  is  quackery  in  parad- 
ing our  knowledge  before  those  who 
may  become  customers  for  the  article 
exhibited.  Among  professional  equals, 
rivals,  and  superiors,  the  temptations  to 


both  these  frailties  are  lessened,  and 
the  offence  itself  is  less  tolerated. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  a  profession  being 
too  full  for  the  actual  work  it  has  to  do, 
when  its  members,  instead  of  seeking 
exemption  from  public  duties,  are  fre- 
([ueiit  candidates  for  public  offices.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  many 
of  our  brethren  do  not  consider  their 
exclusion  fromservingasgrand  jurymen 
rather  as  a  hardship  than  a  privilege, 
yet  the  terms  of  exemjjtion  evidently 
prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  consi- 
dered a  burden.  In  the  Papal  States,  all 
the  high  government  offices,  and  most 
others,  are  filled  by  ecclesiastics.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  majority  are  occupied 
by  lawyers.  Now  the  church  at  Rome, 
and  the  bar  in  England,  are  the  profes- 
sions which  have  the  greatest  number 
of  unemijloyed  members;  and  whatever 
national  or  political  reasons  there  nviy 
be  for  choosing  from  these  classes,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  principal  cause 
which  leads  any  class  of  men  to  avoid 
seeking  public  appointments  is  their 
finding  full  employment  and  sufficient 
remuneration  in  their  own  special  call- 
ing. 

Another  cause  for  medical  men  not 
rising  often  to  political  eminence,  is 
what  maybe  termed  professional  specific 
gravity.  The  pressure  of  one  kind  of 
intellectual  exertion  condenses,  as  it 
were,  the  faculties,  gives  concent  ration  to 
the  thoughts,  and  weight  to  the  charac- 
ter. This  last  cause  operates  not  only 
on  classes,  but  even  more  strongly  on 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intelligent  doctor,  "qui  se  connait  en 
tout,  nieme  un  pen  en  medecinc,"  will 
be  excelled  in  solidity,  but  will  greatly 
excel  in  buoyancy. 

Now  in  a  new  country,  and  one 
thinly  peopled,  wlierc  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  minds  of  professional 
men  are  directed  exclusively  to  their 
art,  leisure  and  intelligence  often  lead 
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mediLal  men  to  seek  for,  and  to  fill  with 
dignity,  the  highest  places  in  the  social 
system.  Many  of  the  first  men  in  the 
United  States  of  America  have  studied 
and  practised  medicine. 

it  follows,  then,  that  the  man  of 
general  intelligence  is  the  best  for  a 
new  coinitry,  as  being  most  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  circumstances, 
and  most  likely  to  appropriate  and  to 
sustain  a  prominent  part  in  the  social 
drama  in  which  he  is  acting.    ' 

Those  of  more  exclusively  scientific 
acquirements  must,  if  they  remain 
at  home,  bide  their  time,  and  take 
the  chance  of  their  labours  being 
appreciated.  To  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  wait,  probably  the  best 
prospects  for  medical  emigrants  are 
ofTered  in  the  populous  but  ignorant 
countries  of  the  East.  The  proverb, 
'  Parmi  les  aveuglcs  un  borgne  est 
roi,"  expresses  a  fact  which  we  should 
hope  would  tempt  few  of  our  readers  ; 
but  there  are  great  things  to  be  seen, 
to  be  learnt,  and  to  be  done,  on  the 
South  and  East  of  the  Mediterranean 
— as  we  hope  to  show  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 
An  announcement  appeared  in  one  of 
our  contemporaries  last  week,  and  has 
since  been  copiedinto  several  of  the  daily 
papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  admitting  to  exa- 
mination all  who  presented  themselves 
before  January,  even  although  tlicy 
might  not  have  complied  with  the 
regulations  of  the  College  as  to  their 
professional  education.  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  no  new  regulations  have 
either  been  made,  or  are  contemplated. 
But,  as  heretofore,  all  are  admitted  to 
examination  who  have  complied  with 
the  regulations  which  were  in  force  at 
the  time  they  pursued  their  profes- 
sional education.    If,  for  example,  any 


one  applying  for  his  diploma  could 
show  that  he  completed  his  studies 
five  years  ago,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  accidental  circumstfinces  from  com- 
ing to  the  College  sooner,  he  would 
only  be  required  to  have  complied  with 
the  regulations  which  then  existed,  and 
not  with  those  which  have  since  been 
made. 


SALE  OF   POISONS. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
sale  of  poisons  upon  the  continent  is  limited 
by  severe  laws,  the  infraction  of  which  is 
visited  by  heavy  penalties.  The  punish- 
ment does  not  hang  over  tlie  head  of  the 
offenders,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  ter- 
rific but  inactive  ;  for  the  law  is  neither 
obsolete  nor  obsolescent.  Let  us  cite  a  few 
instances  of  its  activity  in  France.  A 
woman,  wishing  to  commit  suicide,  bought 
an  acid  preparation  of  Prussian  blue.  She 
swallowed  it,  but  her  life  was  saved  by 
judicious  treatment.  Still,  the  grocer  who 
sold  it  to  her  was  fined  3000  francs  (j£,'120.) 
for  vending  it  without  observing  the  forms 
decreed  by  the  law  of  the  21  Germinal  of 
the  year  XI.  (Journal  de  Chiniie  Medicale, 
March  1842.) 

In  the  same  number  of  tlie  sin.e  journal 
we  find  an  account  of  another  grocer  con- 
demned to  an  equal  penalty.  He  had  sold 
eau  seconde  by  mistake  instead  of  vinegar  ; 
and  a  lady  having  eaten  some  salad  made 
with  it  was  attacked  with  general  weakness 
and  indisposition,  which  had  not^  gone  off 
when  the  trial  took  place. 

It  seems  that  two  different  preparations 
are  known  by  the  name  of  eau  seconde  ; 
the  one  being  a  solution  of  potash,  the  other 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  commercial 
nitric  acid  and  water.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Mtdi- 
cale  neither  of  these  preparations  could 
have  been  used  in  this  instance,  as  either  one 
would  have  given  the  salad  so  marked  a 
flavour  that  it  would  have  been  uneatable  ; 
while  it  was  deposed  that  the  salad  in  ques- 
tion was  fiat  and  tasteless. 

In  a  third  instance,  a  pharmacien  was 
fined  3000  francs  for  having  sold  a  nursery- 
maid some  poisonous  pills  with  which  she 
committed  suicide.  {Journ.  de  Chim.  Med, 
Sept.  1842.) 

In  Belgium  the  law  is  similar,  though 
the  fines  are  smaller.  Aj)othecaries  are 
bound  to  keep  poisons,  such  as  white  or 
black  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
opium,  safely  locked  up  in  a  place  of  which 
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they  alone  have  the  key.  Poisons  are  not  to 
be  given  to  any  one  without  an  order  written 
and  signed  by  a  doctor  of  medicine,  surgeon, 
accoucheur,  apothecary,  or  some  well-known 
person,  and  with  directions  to  be  employed 
for  some  known  purpose,  under  a  penalty 
of  100  florins,  (i.8.  6s.  8d.)  to  be  doubled 
on  each  repetition  of  the  offence.  These 
directions  must  be  preserved,  under  a  penalty 
of  50  florins. 

If  an  apothecary  discovers,  or  suspects, 
that  there  is  an  error  in  a  prescription,  he  is 
bound  to  go  to  the  physician  or  surgeon 
who  wrote  it  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions, 
but  is  not  to  correct  the  suspected  error 
of  his  own  accord. 

Even  the  stringent  laws  of  France,  how- 
ever, are  not  sufliciently  rigorous  for  M. 
Cormenin,  who  proposes  to  forbid  arsenic 
to  be  sold  by  retail  under  any  circumstances. 
Medicine,  he  says,  has  derived  no  real  ad- 
vantage from  it ;  and  householders,  instead 
of  using  arsenic,  might  stop  up  the  holes  in 
their  walls  more  carefully.  Nor  would  he  al- 
low it  to  be  sold  wholesale,  excepting  to 
licensed  and  well-known  manufacturers, 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  mayor, 
and  a  written  declaration. 

From  this  extreme  of  rigour,  come  we 
now  to  the  other  extreme  of  laxity,  and  let 
us  see  how  matters  are  managed  at  home. 

About  a  month  ago,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  London,  being  in  attendance  on  a 
lady  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  ordered  her  to  take  a  table -spoonful  of 
potash  water,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk.  The  servant  went  to  a  neighbouring 
chymist,  and  procured  an  ounce  of  liquor 
potaxscB,  which  was  labelled  "  potash-water," 
Half  an  ounce  of  this  was  administered  to 
the  patient,  who  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  poisoned  me  ;  I  am  all  on  fire  !" 
and  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  The  lady 
survived  a  fortnight,  and,  on  apost-mortetn 
examination,  extensive  disease  of  the  sto- 
mach was  found,  as  well  as  hiemorrhage  in 
the  brain.  How  much  of  this  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  potash  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  determine ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  caustic  accelerated  her  death,  in 
spite  of  the  immediate  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  and  appropriate  antidotes. 

Another  most  important  question  remains. 
How  should  the  blame  incurred  be  divided 
among  the  parties  concerned  ? 

The  practitioner,  it  seems,  told  the  pa- 
tient's sister  that  the  remedy  was  an  effer- 
vescing beverage  like  soda  water,  and 
offered  to  write  down  the  name,  but  she  said 
that  this  was  unnecessary.  The  servant ,  when 
f|Ue8tioned  by  the  druggist,  did  not  know 
for  what  purpose  the  remedy  was  rccpiired. 
The  druggist,  again,  appears  to  have  given 
the  medicine  without  any  other  warning  but 
his  question.    Tl»c  friends   of  the   patient 


were  not  struck  by  the  want  of  effervescence 
in  the  solution.  On  the  whole  this  catas- 
trophe seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
tragic  incidents,  where  a  single  word  would 
have  been  safety,  but  where  that  word  was 
wanting. — A>mals  of  Chymistry  and  Prac- 
tical Pharmacy,  No.  4. 
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Mr.  Doxovax  has  published  farther  ob- 
servations on  this  remedy,  containing  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  what  follows  : — 

The  dose  has  been  variously  represented. 
Dr.  Kirby  is  disinclined  to  doses  exceeding 
20  minims,  and  this  quantity  he  conceives 
sufficient  to  secure  its  curative  eftects.  Sir 
Henry  Marsh,  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  began  with  15  minims  twice  a 
day,  and  gradually  pushed  it  to  half  a 
drachm  ;  and  at  length  the  patient  got  half 
an  ounce  in  divided  doses  during  twenty-four 
hours,  which  only  i)roduced  "very  mild  in- 
salivation."  In  venereal  eruptions,  Mr. 
Cusack  found  one  or  two  scruples  three 
times  a  day  sufficient  ;  l)ut  even  when  larger 
doses  were  given,  he  did  not  observe  any  un- 
pleasant consequences.  Dr.  Irvine's  patient 
took  3ss.  three  times  a  day,  for  seventy-six 
days,  and  was  only  twice  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue it  for  two  or  three  days,  owing  to  head- 
ache and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Graves's  patient,  a  woman  GO  years  old,  took 
5ss.  four  times  a  day,  for  two  months,  with 
only  two  interruptions  owing  to  disagree- 
ment. These  instances  show  how  differently 
the  medicine  can  be  endured  by  different  con- 
stitutions. It  is  certainly  jirudent  to  begin 
with  Dr,  Kirby's  doses  ;  but  after  a  while, 
as  in  the  case  of  tartar  emetic,  a  state  of 
tolerance  is  induced,  and  then  the  medicine 
may  be  gradually  increased  at  discretion. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  arsenie 
and  of  the  other  elements,  that  sometimes 
effects  a  cure,  is  striking,  and  affords  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  energy  which  they  ac- 
quire by  combining  chemically.  In  one  of 
Dr.  O'Reilly's  cases,  three  drachms  of  the 
li(juor  were  successful,  containing  |  grain  of 
arsenious  acid,  ij  grain  of  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  about  2\  grains  of  acidified  iodine  ; 
in  another,  \  more  of  these  elements  was  re- 
quired. One  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  patients 
was  cured  by  2j  grains  of  arsenious  acid. 
Dr.  Osbrey  succeeded  with  about  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid  ;  Dr.  (Jraves  with  2j  grains ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  in  an  obstinate  case  of 
tinea  capitis,  with  \  grain.  Cases,  however, 
0(;casionaliy  prove  of  a  very  obstinate  and 
tedious  nature ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
skin  diseases  offer  lengthened  resistance  to 
curative  mcasnres  :    thus  Dr.   Irvine's  pa- 
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tient  was  under  treatment  7C  days,  nnd  re- 
quired seven  ounces  of  the  li(iuor,  equivalent 
to  seven  grains  of  arsenious  acid  ;  Dr. 
Graves'  patient,  of  GO  years  old,  required 
10^  grains;  Sir  Henry  Marsh's,  a  child  of 
12  years,  required  a  far  greater  quantity  ; 
some  of  Dr.  Kirby's  patients  were  a  year 
under  cure;  aiul  I  know  a  lady,  who  being 
troubled  with  jisoriasis  almost  all  her  life, 
is  now,  after  a  year's  treatment,  only  begin- 
ning to  improve. 

The  diseases  in  which  ])ractitioners  have 
hitherto  found  the  liquor  of  hydriodate  of 
arsenic  and  mercury  to  be  useful,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  foregoing  testimonies,  are  the 
various  forms  of  ])soriasis,  impetigo,  jiorrigo, 
lepra,  venereal  eruptions,  both  papular  and 
scaly,  pityriasis,  sycosis,  ephelis,  lupus,  sib- 
bens,  and  some  uterine  diseases. — Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  KIESTEINE. 
By  Dr.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia. 

My  mode  of  conducting  the  experiments 
was  this  : — The  recent  urine  was  placed  in 
open  glass  cylinders,  of  diameters  varying 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  that  of  a  common 
tumbler,  and  protected  from  dust  by  paper 
covers.  These  were  arranged  in  a  dry,  well- 
ventilated  room,  where  the  temperature  was 
uniform  and  moderate,  and  were  exposed  in 
groups  to  the  equal  action  of  air  and  light. 
I  examined  them  frequently  during  the  day  ; 
but  as  the  changes  were  not  rapid,  I  deter- 
mined after  a  little  while  to  note  only  one 
set  of  observations  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
My  notes  were  always  made  upon  the  spot. 
If  from  any  cause  an  individual  observa- 
tion or  a  series  was  unsatisfactory,  or  incon- 
clusive, or  if  it  led  to  a  different  result  from 
others,  I  repeated  it  at  once  with  increased 
care ;  and  I  was  always  careful  to  observe 
the  constitution,  habits,  and  circumstances 
generally  of  each  patient. 

The  examination  of  the  first  group  of 
cases  satisfied  me  that  the  urine  during 
pregnancy  assumes  appearances  different 
from  those  witnessed  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  which  I  was  therefore  disposed 
to  regard  as  characteristic  of  that  state. 
Subsequent  inquiries  confirmed  me  in  the 
general  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  but  com- 
pelled me  at  the  same  time  to  admit  its  lia- 
bility to  exception. 

The  more  obvious  of  these  appearances 
regard  the  superficial  formation  described  by 
Dr.  Bird,  and  recently  investigated  by  Drs. 
M'Pheeters  and  Perry  ;  but  there  are  others 
which  point  to  a  series  of  intestine  changes 
somewhat  more  obscure,  though  scarcely 
less  interesting.  My  observations  applied  to 
both  ;  and  I   regret  that  the  limited  time  at 


my  command  during  the  studies  preliminary 
to  graduation  obliges  me  to  select  a  single 
class  as  the  subject  of  this  dissertation.  I 
take,  however,  that  indication  which  seems 
to  me  best  fitted  for  practical  usefulness  in 
diagnosis,  the.  pellicular  change,  and  which 
I  suppose  to  be  most  properly  called  the 
kiesteine. 

The  urine,  submitted  to  observation  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  presents  but  little 
change  during  the  first  thirty- six  hours.  The 
mucous  flocculi,  if  they  exist,  gradually  sub- 
side during  this  period,  forming  a  whitish 
cloud-like  deposit  at  the  bottom,  and  some- 
times on  the  sides  of  the  glass  ;  while  more 
or  less  alteration  occurs  in  the  colour  and 
transparency  of  the  fluid. 

The  surface  remains  for  a  short  time  en- 
tirely unchanged  ;  but  in  most  cases  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  shining  acicular 
specks,  apparently  crystalline,  begins  to  be 
seen  within  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
hours.  These  are  generally  scattered  over 
the  surface  without  regularity  ;  but  in  some 
rare  cases  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a 
translucent  film  of  uniform  thickness,  which 
afterwards  assumes  the  more  defined  charac- 
ters of  the  pellicle.  How  far  these  crystals 
are  essentially  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  jiellicle,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
In  many  cases  I  have  not  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting their  jjresence,  even  by  the  micro- 
scope ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  failed  to  discover 
any  unvarying  indications  whatever  of  the 
approaching  development  of  the  kiesteine. 

The  cloud-like  appearance,  which  is  al- 
luded to  by  Nauche  and  Eguisier,  although 
possessed  of  much  interest,  I  have  not  found 
to  be  a  uniform  premonitor  of  the  forming 
pellicle  ;  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  enseorema  of  the  older 
writers,  depending  upon  the  imperfect 
aggregation  of  mucous  flocculi ;  for  I  have 
seen  it  repeated'y  when  there  was  no  preg- 
nancy to  account  for  it,  and  it  was  uniformly 
absent  where  the  fluid  presented  perfect 
transparency. 

The  time  at  which  the  pellicle  begins  to 
form  varies  considerably.  I  have  seen  it 
well  marked  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours, 
and  have  known  it  make  its  first  appear- 
ance as  late  as  the  eighth  day.  At  first  it 
is  hardly  discernible.  It  is  generally  seen 
forming  at  the  centre  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass,  presenting  a  delicate  milky  or  bluish- 
white  aspect.  It  is,  however,  in  some  cases 
uniformly  disposed  over  the  surface  from 
the  commencement,  and  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  nearly  transparent  film,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  distinct.  But  it 
has  not  always  the  continuous  strongly 
marked  character  which  some  have  ascribed 
to  it.  I  have  seen  it  begin  in  striated  irre- 
gular lines  somewhat  resembling  a  spider's 
web,  in  rings,  circles,  trapeziums,  and  irre- 
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gular  fibres  of  cvory  shape,  which  gradually 
became  obscured  by  the  full  development  of 
the  pellicle. 

When  it  has  attained  this  stage,  which 
occurs  generally  about  the  fifth  day,  it  pre- 
sents a  continuous  scum  of  an  ojialinc  white 
or  creamy  appearance,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  which  gradually  becomes  dee])er  and 
more  decided.  The  uniformity  of  tliis  co- 
lour, however,  is  generally  broken  by  granu- 
lated spots  of  a  clearer  white,  givuig  it  a 
dotted  or  roughened  aspect.  The  crystals 
of  the  forming  stage  now  appear  like  shining 
points,  and  I  have  sometimes  found  nume- 
rous small  brownish  specks,  sjtrinkled  over 
the  surface,  not  unlike  the  gratings  of  nut- 
meg. It  is  at  this  period  that  the  pellicle 
may  be  compared  "  to  <he  fatty  scum  of 
cooled  broth."  In  this  state  it  continues  for 
some  time,  preserving  all  its  characters  un- 
broken. The  glass,  where  the  surface  meets 
it,  is  discoloured  by  a  white  opaline  ring  ;  and 
a  series  of  such  rings,  varying  in  extent  from 
a  line  to  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  marks  the 
descent  of  the  surface  during  the  progress  of 
evaporation. 

The  cheesy  odour,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bird  as  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis,  and  as 
"  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  those  si)eci- 
mens  in  which  the  pellicle  is  very  thick," 
I  have  found  in  but  seven  cases.  Many 
pellicles  of  great  thickness  were  entirely 
without  it ;  and  in  two  of  those  presenting 
it,  the  pellicle  was  thin  and  not  very  well 
developed.  Drs.  M'Pheeters  and  Perry 
were  unable  to  detect  it  in  either  of  the 
twenty-seven  cases  examined  by  them,  and  I 
have  found  it  unequivocally  developed  in  at 
least  three  cases  in  which  pregnancy  did  not 
exist. 

The  pellicle,  if  left  undisturbed  for  some 
days,  breaks  into  cracks,  commencing  gene- 
rally from  the  central  portions,  but  not 
always  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
These  are  again  crossed  by  other  fissures, 
and  the  pellicle  is  more  or  less  broken  up. 
In  the  mcantiiiip,  the  flakes,  which  have 
been  forming  from  the  commencement  of 
disintegration,  have  their  edges  depressed 
into  the  fluid,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
general  thickness  of  the  pellicle  is  much  di- 
minished ;  and  this  depression  or  dip 
gradually  increasing,  the  dei)ending  particli; 
is  detached,  and  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom. 
Its  complete  disintegration,  however,  is  but 
seldom  seen  ;  being  anticipated  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  fluid.  The  deposit  is  of 
course  considerably  increased  by  the  fallen 
portions  of  the  pellicle,  and  is  found  irregu- 
larly disposed  over  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  but  as  I  have  remarked,  most  abundant 
on  the  side"  farthest  from  the  light. — Ameri- 
can Journal. 


WARM  BATHING, 

The  story  of  yEson  becoming  young,  from 
the  medicated  bath  of  Medea,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  teach  the  etiicacy  of  warm 
bathing  in  retarding  the  progress  of  old  age. 
The  words  rcloaaiion  and  bracing,  which 
are  generally  thought  expressive  of  the  effects 
of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  are  mechanical 
terms  properly  a])])lied  to  drums  or  strings  ; 
but  are  only  mctajihors  when  applied  to  the 
effects  of  cold  or  warm  bathing  on  animal 
bodies.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  old  age 
seems  to  reside  in  tlie  irritability  of  the  finer 
vessels  or  parts  of  our  system  ;  hence  these 
cease  to  act,  and  collapse,  or  become  liorny  or 
bony.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  prevent  these  circumstances,  by  its  in- 
creasing our  irritability,  and  by  moistening 
and  softening  the  skin,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  finer  vessels  which  terminate  in  it. 
To  those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  have  dry  skins,  and  begin  to  be  emaciated, 
the  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour  twice  a 
week,  I  believe  to  be  eminently  serviceable 
in  retarding  the  advances  of  old  age. — 
Daruin.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  :  Note 
on  Canto  1. 

PRESERVATION  OF  LEECHES. 

A  QUANTITY  of  pure  clay  is  procured,  to 
which  must  be  added  as  much  ])ure  water  as 
will  make  it  so  plastic  as  to  be  easily  formed 
into  irregular  shaped  halls,  say  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  are  ))laced 
into  a  square  deep  wooden  box,  or,  what 
will  answer  equally  well,  a  five-gallon  keg  ; 
a  cover  is  quite  utinecessarg.  The  leeches 
are  then  put  in,  immediately  on  which  they 
creep  down  the  sides  of  the  balls  of  clay, 
and  there  remain.  When  required  for  use, 
the  balls  are  carefully  removed,  and  the 
leeches  are  taken  out.  It  will  invariably  be 
found,  that  leeches  kept  in  this  way  will, 
without  hesitation  and  at  once,  lay  hold  of 
any  part  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  balls  must 
be  renewed  weekly.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  this  mocle  of 
preserving  leeches  over  others,  since  a 
single  trial  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  it 
is  here  represented. — Annals  of  Chymistry. 


CASES  OF  FRACTURE. 

Dr.  Bom  maud  Rittkr  has  published  some 
remarkable  cases  of  fracture  in  llufeland's 
journal  : — 

The  first  was  a  case  of  a  highly  hysterical 
young  woman  who  fractured  the  forearm  by  a 
fall  from  a  carriage.  After  the  fracture  had 
been  carefully  put  up,  the  patient  was  re- 
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pcatcilly  attacked  by  hysterical  pnroxysnis, 
tlurini^  wliich  tlie  ojijiosiiig  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  became  displaced,  and  so  much 
injury  resulted,  that  the  patient  died  on  the 
third  day. 

The  second  case  was  of  a  man,  upwards  of 
sixty  years  old,  who  fell  from  a  height  upon 
the  ground.  Tlic  head  of  the  humerus  was 
both  fractured  and  luxated.  The  luxation 
•was  reduced,  and  the  fractured  parts  main- 
tained in  apposition,  and  re^t  enjoined. 
After  six  weeks  the  bandages  were  removed, 
and  by  degrees  the  patient  recovered  the  use 
of  his  arm  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

The  third  case  is  one  of  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  in  which,  by 
means  of  extension  and  counter  extension, 
and  careful  bandaging,  the  fractured  por- 
tions of  the  bones  were  reduced,  and  after 
some  time  united,  so  that  the  patient  reco- 
vered the  use  of  the  limb. — Rust's  Maga- 
zine;  and  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science. 


LUBANISKI  ON  THE  URINE  OF 
PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

It  is  seldom  as  acid  as  in  other  individuals, 
occasionally  it  is  neutral,  and  sometimes  al- 
kaline, and  generally  light-coloured.  Donne 
suspected  that  the  salts  of  lime  for  the  most 
part  are  diminished  during  pregnancy,  and 
that  a  part  of  them  is  taken  to  supply  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  foetal 
bone  ;  and  he  found  in  many  experiments 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  that  by  the  ad- 
dition of  thirty  parts  of  hydro-chloride  of 
lime  to  fifty  parts  of  urine,  there  was  a  preci- 
pitate of  from  forty  to  fifty  parts  of  salt  of  lime 
in  common  urine,  whereas  in  that  of  preg- 
nancy the  most  he  ever  detected  was  thirty, 
and  very  often  not  near  so  much.  Before 
making  theexperiment,.the  urine  to  be  tried 
must  be  tested,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  alkaline 
or  acid,  and  if  acid,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
must  be  added  to  render  it  alkaline,  since 
the  precipitate  from  phosphate  of  lime  is 
soluble  in  weak  acids.  If  the  experiment 
be  made  with  solution  of  baryta,  there  will 
be  in  healthy  urine  a  precipitate  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  parts  of  salts  of  baryta  ;  in 
the  pregnant,  from  five  to  eight,  after  twelve 
hours'  rest.  With  reference  to  the  cpiestion 
of  pregnancy,  Donne  has,  out  of  thirty-six 
cases,  only  twice  been  deceived.  Lubanski 
found  it  decisive  in  three  cases  of  pregnancy, 
where  manual  examination  and  auscultation 
proved  unavailing.  He  proposes  the  follow- 
ing queetions  for  investigation  : — 1.  At  what 
•period  of  pregnancy  does  this  diminution  of 
the  salts  of  lime  take  i)lace  .'  2.  Is  it  always 
constant.'  3.  In  what  relation  does  it  stand 
to  the  increase  of  foetal  ossification  .'  4.  At 
what  period  does  it  cease. — Ann.  d'Ol/sie- 
trique,  &;c. ;  and  Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc. 


THE  CHANGE  WHICH  EXTRACT 

OF  RHUBARB  UNDERGOES 

IN  KEEPING. 

It  has  been  observed  some  time  ago,  by 
M.  Landerer,  that  old  extract  of  rhubarb, 
when  mouldy,  acquires  a  strong  smell  of 
storax.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  M. 
Reinseh,  in  the  case  of  fluid  extract  of  rhu- 
barb which  had  been  kept  for  several  years 
in  an  unopened  bottle,  the  extract  being 
covered  with  a  film  of  mould.  This  li^juid 
extract  was  submitted  to  distillation,  and 
afforded  a  slightly  turbid  water,  with  a  great 
number  of  small  drops  of  oil.  The  product 
of  the  distillation  has  a  strong  smell  of 
storax,  and  was  neutral  to  test  paper. 
Ether,  after  agitation  with  it,  becomes 
slightly  coloured  yellow,  and  acquires  the 
odour  of  storax  ;  after  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether  on  a  watch-glass,  there  remain 
only  a  few  drops  of  an  aromatic  oil,  smell- 
ing strongly  of  storax,  but  which  is  very 
volatile,  so  that  in  about  an  hour  no  trace 
of  the  smell  could  be  discovered  on  the  glass. 
This  smell  of  storax  in  extract  of  rhubarb 
which  has  become  mouldy,  arises  from  the 
formation  of  a  peculiar  oil.  There  will 
probably  be  many  more  of  these  oils  dis- 
covered, originating  in  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  matter.  This  oil  of  rhubarb 
aj)pears  to  be  analogous  to  the  oil  with  the 
smell  of  musk,  discovered  by  M.  Rossignon, 
in  decayed  apples,  which  he  has  named 
7)ialoile,  and  which  is  composed  of  C  H  N  O. 
— Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacie ;  and 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

LIQUOR  TARAXACl. 

A  VERY  elegant  preparation  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  above  title,  and  which, 
from  the  strong  taste  it  possesses  of  the 
recent  root,  has  been  much  used  by  medical 
men  who  have  confidence  in  the  remedial 
power  of  Dandelion.  The  following  formula 
has  been  communicated  to  us  : — 

Dandelion  roots,  perfectly  clean,  dried, 
and  sliced,  18  ounces. 

Infuse  for  24  hours  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  cold  distilled  water  to  cover  them. 

Press  and  set  aside,  that  the  feculoe  may 
subside  ;  decant  and  heat  the  clear  liquor  to 
180°  F.,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen; 
filter  tlie  liquid  whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  in 
a  drying  room,  or  by  means  of  a  current  of 
warm  air  (a  water  or  steam  bath  will  not 
succeed  so  well),  until  the  product  shall 
weigh  14  ounces.  To  this  must  be  added 
4  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Should  the 
roots  not  have  been  perfectly  cleansed,  the 
product  must  be  digested  with  pure  animal 
charcoal.     If    properly    prepared.    Liquor 
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Taraxaei  resembles  in  colour  pale  Sherry, 
and  possesses  the  acrid  taste  of  the  fresh 
root  ia  an  eminent  degree.     The  dose  is  from 
one    to    three  fluid    drachms. — Annals   of 
Chymistry. 

TRANSFUSION  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF 

A  GOAT  INTO  THE  VEINS  OF 

A   MAN. 

By  De.  Blieding. 

A  MAN  38  years  of  age  was  seized  with  an 
hsemojitysis,  which  continued  so  long,  and 
550  violent,  that  the  only  means  of  saving  his 
life  api)eared  to  be  by  supplying  the  loss  of 
blood  by  transfusion.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
the  attack  a  canula  was  introduced  into  the 
median  vein  of  his  left  arm  ;  a  syringe,  ])re- 
viously  heated,  was  filled  with  blood  drawn 
from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  goat,  and  about 
five  ounces  were  injected  into  the  vein  of  the 
man.  Immediately  he  complained  of  a 
feeling  of  oppression  ;  but  this  soon  after- 
wards went  off.  An  attack  of  phlebitis 
came  on  next  day,  but  was  subdued  in  eight 
days,  by  means  of  cold  applications  alone. 
His  strength  from  this  day  returned,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  usual  occupation.  It  is  remarked, 
as  the  interesting  point  of  this  case,  that  it 
proves  that  die  injection  of  the  blood  of  one 
animal  into  the  veins  of  another  is  not  ne- 
cessarily fatal. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  ;  and 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  JournaL 

ADDENBROOKE'S  HOSPITAL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Governors,  held 
on  Monday  last,  October  31,  Mr.  Charles 
Lestourgeon,  Mr.  John  Hammond,  and 
Mr.  George  Murray  Humphry,  were  elected 
Surgeons  to  this  hospital,  in  the  room  of 
Messrs.  Lestourgeon,  Sen.,  Okes,and  Abbott, 
who  have  lately  resigned. 

MEDICAL  COMPETITION. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  which  took 
place  last  week ,  there  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  next  morning  letters  from  not  less  than 
ten  medical  men,  offering  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  the  vacant  office  of  Surgeon  to 
the  Surrey  County  Goal. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LtSr  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RBCBIVRD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Friday,  October  14,  1842. 

T.  Peat.— J.  Moore.— H.  D.  Scholfield.— J. 
Rhodes. — W.  Boyd.— C.  Telfair. — J.  Vickerman. 
—J.  I.  Acheson.— J.  Al.  Best. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 
Shewing   the    number   of    deaths   from    all 

causes   registered    in    the     week    ending 

Saturday,  October  22,  1842. 

Small  Pox 10 

Mcnslcs   17 

Scarlatina   41 

Ho<»pi«£f  Cough    25 

Ooup   5 

Thrush     8 

Piarrlinea    H 

Dysentery   3 

Cholera    3 

Influenza 1 

Typhus     31 

Erysipelas I 

Syphilis   0 

1 1  ydropliobia 1 

ni'seases  of  the  Brain,  Nen'es,  and  Senses  . .  136 
Discasos  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Or)j;ans  of 

Ucspiration     265 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 21 

Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Orfjans  of  Digestion     60 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 3 

Childbed 5 

Ovarian   Dropsy    2 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  5 

1  )iseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 3 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 130 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 45 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      24 

Causes  not  specified   3 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 866 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at 'E.n^iosTo^,  Latitude  :^\°  7,1  "i2"  N 
Longitude  0°  3'  b\"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

October.  ITmEKMOMETEK.     BAKOMF.TF.a 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN   ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  Octoher  28,  1842. 

W.  M.  Dttlgliesh.— M.  M.  Bull. -J.  Kogcrs.— 
J.  \\.  Forster.  -  H .  C.  Wildash.— K.  Moore.— J. 
Wade.— R.  B.  Penny.— W.  Dalton.— J.  H.Steele. 
— R.  Barnes.— T.  S.  Ue. 


Wednesday  26 

from  27  to  43 

29-48  to  29-56 

Thursday  .  27 

34 

47 

2959        29-65 

Friday  ...  28 

33 

47 

29  58        Stat. 

Saturday   .  29 

24 

45 

29-70        29-86 

Sunday   .  .  30 

24 

46 

3000        3009 

Monday  .  .  31 

39 

51 

3013        30-16 

Kovemher. 

Tuesday     .     1 

34 

49 

30-13        .•JO-09 

Wind,  S.W.  except  the  29th  ult.  when  N.W. 
Generally  fine  weather  :  no  rain  since  the  night 
of  the  25th,  when  72  of  an  inch  fell. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Errata. — In  our  number  of  the  23d  of 
September,  page 992, ./or  "Dr.  Debitu"  read 
"  Dr.  De  Vitro."  In  our  last  number, 
page  l.'iO,  col.  1,  line  19, /or  "  pertit"  rea  I 
"  petut." 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON    THK 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  V, 

1)n   the   Anatomy  and   Physiology  of  the 

Gravid  Uterus. 
At  the  time  of  conception  the  whole  uterine 
system  is  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excite- 
ment and  vascular  congestion  :  the  corpora 
fimbriata  turn  round  to  the  ovaria,  and  the 
ovum,  before  or  after  escaping  from  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  and  entering  the  canal  of 
the  fallopian  tube  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
uterus,  is  fecundated  by  the  seminal  fluid, 
which  penetrates  to  the  surface  of  the  ova- 
rium. Soon  after  this  the  corpus  luteum 
begins  to  be  formed  in  the  ovarium,  from 
which  the  fecundated  ovum  has  been  dis- 
charged. No  o])portunity  has  occurred  of 
determining  with  certainty,  in  the  human 
subject,  when  the  ovum  leaves  the  Graafian 
vesicle  after  conception,  how  many  days  it 
requires  to  pass  along  the  fallopian  tube, 
and  what  changes  take  place  in  the  utenis 
before  the  ovum  enters  its  cavity.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  consists  of  in- 
ferences from  observations  made  upon  the 
lower  animals  soon  after  irapregnation- 

In  fifty  hours  i)Ost  coitum  in  the  rabbit, 
De  Graaf  found  the  vesicles  in  the  ovaria 
empty  ;  but  the  ovum  was  not  visible  in  the 
tube  till  seventy-two  hours  had  elapsed. 
Haller  saw  the  Graafian  vesicle  in  the  sheep 
ruptured  two  hours  after  ;  but  he  could  not 
perceive  the  embryo  in  the  uterus  before  the 
seventeenth  day.  Mr.  Cruikshank  opened 
a  rabbit  two  hours  after,  and  then  the  calyces 
or    Graafian  vesicles,    which  contained    the 
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ova,  jirojected  much  abov-e  the  surfaces  of 
the  ovaria  ;  and  some  of  the  ruptured  orifices 
were  just  visible  :  but  in  many  of  these 
calyces  there  was  not  the  least  vestige  of  an 
orifice.  I  n  another  rabbit,  opened  the  third 
day  after  impregnation,  the  appearances  were 
the  same,  only  the  corpora  lutea  were  larger, 
and  no  vestige  of  an  ovum  could  be  dis- 
covered, either  in  the  tubes  or  horns  of  the 
uterus.  Another  rabbit  was  opened  the 
fifth  day  after  impregnation  :  the  appear- 
ances were  similar,  only  the  corpora  lutea 
were  increased  in  bulk,  and  no  ovum  could 
be  detected  any  where.  A  fourth  female 
rabbit  was  oj>ened  on  the  eighth  day  :  the 
ova  were  in  the  cavity  of  the  uteru?-,  ani 
"  projected  through  its  substance"  about 
the  size  of  a  large  garden  pea  ;  the  eu.b  -yo 
was  not  visible,  but  it  became  so  by  dropping 
distilled  vinegar  over  the  spot  where  it  was 
known  to  be.  Another  rabbit  was  opened 
on  the  ninth  day,  and  tlie  embryo  was  seen 
within  its  amnion.  Some  corpora  lutea  had 
cavities,  others  none-,  nor  the  least  appear- 
ance of  orifice.  The  corpora  lutea  kept 
increasing  with  the  foetus,  were  of  a  sand- 
red  colour,  and  very  vascular.  Another 
rabbit  was  opened  at  six  days  and  a  half: 
there  were  ova  in  the  horns  oC  the  uterus, 
which  had  just  begun  to  fix,  but  did  not 
adhere  by  vessels  :  they  were  much  enlarged, 
compared  with  the  slsth,  and  the  side  ne.xt  the 
uterus  had  a  round  rough  spot  in  it :  the  cho- 
rion and  amnion  were  almost  in  contact  with 
one  another  :  they  were  easily  turned  out  of 
the  uterus,  which  embraced  them  every 
where  loosely  but  at  the  bottom :  corpora 
lutea  were  now  increased  exceedingly  in 
vascularity,  and  nourished  by  a  large  vessel 
running  across  the  tubes.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
examined  another  rabbit  at  three  days  and  a 
half  :  the  ovaria  had  the  appearance  as  if  the 
ova  had  not  yet  gone  out ;  however,  many  of 
them  were  found  in  the  uterus,  and  many  in 
the  tubes  :  I  got,  he  says,  about  six  ;  others 
were  lost,  from  the  great  difficulty  in  slitting 
up   the   fallopian  tubes  without  bruising  the 
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ova  :  there  were  eight  or  nine  corpora  lutea 
in  one  ovarium,  and  two  only  in  the  other  : 
on  the  side  of  the  two,  only  one  ovum  was 
found,  hut  twice  as  large  as  those  on  tlic 
other  s'de.  In  another  experiment  at  two 
days  and  a  half,  the  ovaria  were  impregnated  ; 
but  there  were  no  ova  in  the  tubes,  nor 
orifices  in  the  corjiora  lutea.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shanks  inferred,  from  these  and  other  obser- 
vations on  the  doe,  which  were  made  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  and  of  which  an 
account  is  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1797,  that  the  ovum  enters 
the  uterus  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  same  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  contains  the  following  account 
of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Haighton 
also  upon  the  rabbit  soon  after  impregna- 
tion : — "Having  procured  several  virgin 
rabbits  in  a  fit  state  for  impregnation,  I 
admitted  one  of  them  to  the  male.  Twelve 
hours  after  it  was  killed,  and  on  examining 
the  ovaries  several  of  the  vesicles  evidently 
projected  :  thy  had  lost  their  transparency, 
and  were  become  opaque  and  red  :  wl;eu 
punctured,  a  fluid  of  the  same  colour  escaped. 
I  made  sections  through  some  of  them  ;  hut 
at  this  early  period,  the  corpora  lutea,  which 
are  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  parietes  of 
the  vesicles,  were  not  very  evident ;  I  there- 
fore determined  to  examine  them  in  a  more 
advanced  state.  Another  rabbit  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  male,  I  examined  it  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards.  The  colour  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  vesicles  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  last  experiment.  The  vesicles 
projected  more  evidently,  and  their  thick- 
ened parietes,  manifesting  the  commence- 
ment of  corpora  lutea,  were  become  more 
apparent.  I  inspected  the  ovaries  of  another 
rabbit  forty-eight  hours  post  coitum.  At 
this  period  the  vesicles  seemed  to  be  in  the 
very  act  of  bursting ;  and  a  semi-transpa- 
rent substance,  of  a  mucus-like  consistence, 
was  beginning  to  protrude  from  some  of 
them  ;  others,  indeed,  were  less  advanced. 
The  fimbriated  extremities  of  tiie  fallopian 
tubes  were  preparingto  receive  theircontents, 
as  a])peared  by  their  having  quitted  their 
usual  position,  and  embraced  the  ovaries  in 
such  a  degree  that  only  a  small  portioti 
could  be  seen  until  the  tubes  were  taken 
away.  Sections  being  made  into  the  thick- 
ened vesicles,  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea 
appeared  to  have  made  further  advances. 
From  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  rupture 
of  the  vesicles  in  this  experiment,  it  was  but 
rea.'sonable  to  expe(;t  tiiat  their  contents 
would  soon  have  escaped  ;  but  iis  my  views 
were  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  corpus  lu- 
teum.I  ileferred  thenextexamination  toamore 
disbint  time.  In  two  days  and  twelve,  hours 
after  coition,  I  examined  the  ovaries  of 
another  rabbit.  The  fiRtal  rudiments  had 
escaped  ;  but  the  cavities  of  the  ovarian  vesi- 


cles had  suffered  but  little  diminution.  Bris- 
tles were  easily  introduced  by  the  ruptured 
orifices.  In  this  experiment  the  advjinces  to- 
wards theformation  of  a  perfect  corpusluteum 
were  such  as  the  period  of  exaniination  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect.  The  contents 
of  the  vesicles  having  escaped,  it  was  but 
reasonable  now  to  look  forward  to  a  speedy 
obliteration  of  the  cavity.  I  therefore  ex- 
amined these  parts  under  similar  circum- 
stances on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day. 
In  the  last  experiment  there  was  but  little 
vestige  of  cavity,  consequently  the  corpora 
lutea  might  be  considered  as  perfectly 
formed."  I  quote  these  observations  of 
Dr.  Haighton  because  they  have  been  often 
referred  to,  and  not  because  any  satisfactory 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

Kuhlemann  found  Graafian  vesicles  of  the 
sheeji  to  have  burst  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day  ;  and  Hausmann  found  them  nearly  all 
burst  in  seventeen  hours. 

Dr.  M.  Barry  examined  rabbits  four,  six, 
eight,  and  eight  and  a  half  hours  post  coitum, 
and  he  found  the  ova  still  within  the  ovaria, 
and  apparently  not  very  near  the  time  of 
their  expulsion.  A  rablnt  was  examined  at 
eleven  hours ;  when  the  ova  were  found  to 
have  made  their  exit  from  that  organ  ;  and 
at  ten  hours  with  the  same  result.  Another 
was  killed  at  nine  hours  ;  the  ova  were  still 
within  the  ovaria,  and  their  Graafian  vesicles 
presented  no  decided  indication  of  an  ap- 
proaching rupture  :  he  says  (in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1839),  "  I  tried  9^  hours,  when 
the  ova  were  again  found  within  the  ovaria  ; 
while  in  another  instance  at  nine  hours  they 
had  escaped.  At  length,  after  nearly  a  score 
of  rabbits  had  been  devoted  to  anatomical 
inspection,  for  the  single  object  of  determin- 
ing the  condition  in  which  the  ovum  leaves 
the  ovary,  the  ])arts  were  found  in  a  state 
precisely  what  I  had  so  much  desired  to 
meet  with  ;  one  of  these  animals,  at  ten 
hours,  yielding  me  two  ova  that  had  left  the 
ovary  and  advanced  an  inch  into  the  tube, 
and  two  others  that  were  still  in  the  ovary, 
but  beyond  all  doubt  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing them," 

During  the  three  first  months  of  preg- 
nancy, the  human  ovarium,  from  which  the 
fecundated  ovum  has  been  discharged, 
and  which  contains  the  corpus  luteum,  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  other  ovarium 
by  its  greater  size  and  weight,  and  by  a 
I)rominenceon  some  part  of  its  surface  above 
the  adjacent  ])eritoneum.  On  the  point  of 
this  jjrojection,  there  is  always  a  small 
irregular  depression  or  cavity  where  the 
peritoneum  apjicars  to  have  been  torn. 
Numerous  arteries  and  veins  ramify  around 
this  prominence,  and  give  it  a  red  colour  like 
blood.  On  cutting  open  the  ovarium  in  the 
long  diiection,  the  corpus  luteum  comes 
into  view,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  rather 
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more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  less 
than  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  in  thiekness  ;  it 
presents  an  entirely  diflerent  appearance 
from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  is  wholly 
different  from  it  in  structure,  anrl  from  every 
glandular  part  of  the  body.  The  corpus 
luteum  is  nothing  but  the  empty  Graafian 
vesicle  which  contained  the  ovum,  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  yellow  granular  substance 
which  is  formed  subsequently  to  impreg- 
nation. The  two  coats  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  are  always  enclosed  within  the  yellow 
substance  ;  and  they  can  be  separated  f.um 
one  another,  and  their  existence  as  two  dis- 
tinct organized  membranes  as  clearly  demon- 
strated, as  the  amnion  and  the  (;liorion.  The 
innermost  of  these  coats  is  smooth,  and  the 
outer  layer  rough  and  filamentous,  and  pro- 
cesses are  sent  out  from  this  exterior  layer 
which  jienetrate  the  yellow  substance  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  in  some  parts  go 
quite  through  it  to  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 
The  cavity  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  varies  in 
size  in  diflerent  corpora  lutea ;  in  some  it  is 
entirely  empty,  in  others  it  is  filled  with  a 
serous  fluid,  but  I  have  in  no  instance  seen 
the  cavity  of  tlie  true  corpus  luteum  filled 
with  blood  or  "  lymphy  matter"  of  any 
description.  The  layer  of  yellow  substance, 
which  has,  in  the  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, a  deep  orange  colour,  is  usually  from 
a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and 
when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  yellow  granules  contained 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  interposed  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  and 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  Blood-vessels 
pass  through  the  yellow  substance  from  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary  to  the  coats  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle.  In  some  specimens  of 
corpora  lutea,  there  is  an  irregular  and 
unusually  large  quantity  of  yellow  substance 
formed  on  one  side  of  the  Graafian  vesicle, 
which  causes  it  to  press  inward  upon  the 
cavity.  The  outer  surface  of  the  yellow 
matter  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary,  which  is  sometimes 
slightly  condensed,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  capsule  around  it.  This 
condensed  portion  of  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary  is  often  thicker  than  both  coats  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  mouths  of  divided 
vessels  are  distinctly  jiercejjtible  in  it,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  ovary. 
In  some  specimens  there  is  no  condensation 
of  the  substance  of  the  ovary  around  and  iu 
contact  with  the  yellow  matter,  nor  the 
slightest  ai.pearance  of  any  capsule  enclos- 
ing it. 

As  gestation  advances,  the  corpus  luteum 
gradually  diminishes  in  size,  the  deep  yellow 
colour  fades,  the  coats  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  contract,  and  in  the  fifth  month  its 
cavity  is  almost  obliterated.  In  the  seventh 
and  remaining  months  of  pregnancy,  there 


is  no  cavity  within  the  corpus  luteum  ;  the 
coats  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  have  contracted 
still  further,  and  assumed  a  white  mem- 
branous appearance,  with  small  processes 
))assing  outward  through  the  yellow  mattei', 
somewhat  like  radii  from  the  centre  oi'  a 
circle.  A  still  further  diminution  takes  place, 
in  its  size,  and  in  three  or  four  months  after 
delivery  the  yellow  matter  and  coats  of  ti»e 
Graafian  vesicle  have  been  entirely  removed 
by  absorption  from  the  ovary  ;  and  except  a 
small  dc))ression  on  the  surface  where  the 
prominence  had  at  first  existed,  and  a  slight 
condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  ovary 
beneath,  there  is  no  vestige  left  of  the  corpus 
luteum.  As  these  changes  continue  to  go 
on  in  the  Graafian  vesicle,  and  around  it, 
subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  the  ovum 
and  its  other  contents,  they  probably  con- 
tribute, or  are  the  means  which  nature 
employs,  to  fill  up  the  cavity  thus  suddenly 
formed  in  the  ovarium,  and  to  promote  the 
contraction  and  absorption  of  the  coals  of 
the  vesicle  after  the  performance  of  its  pro- 
per function,  and  the  necessity  for  its  re- 
moval, has  occurred — a  process  analogous  to 
the  conversion  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  for 
example,  into  cellular  tissue  after  their  func- 
tions have  ceased. 

A  corpus  luteum  is  invariably  formed 
in  the  ovarium  after  conception,  and  two 
or  three  where  there  are  twins  or  trip- 
lets. Not  unfrequently  two  corpora  lutea 
are  present  in  the  ovaria  wLcic  there  is 
only  one  ovum  within  the  uterus.  1  found 
a  perfect  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary  of 
a  woman  who  died  from  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  a  mass 
of  serous  cysts,  or  hydatids,  as  tlity  are 
called,  from  its  cavity.  Corpora  lutea,  such 
as  have  now  been  described,  may  be  regarded 
ar.  furnishing  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
impregnation,  but  it  is  necessarj'  to  know,  that 
conception  may  have  taken  i)lace,  and  that  the 
corpus  luteum  maybe  so  small  and  so  imper- 
fectly formed  as  to  be  in  a  great  degree  desti- 
tute of  its  genuine  and  distinctive  characters. 

In  the  ovaria  of  women  who  have  never 
been  prcj^nant,  yellow  oval-shajjcd  bodies 
are  sometimes  found  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  true  corpora  lutea. 
These  false  corpora  lutea  most  frequent- 
ly result  from  blood  efTused  into  the 
cavities  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  as  Dr. 
Montgomery  has  observed,  which  assumes 
a  fawn  hue  as  the  colouring  matter  dis- 
ajipears  by  absori)lion  and  undergoes  va- 
rious changes  similar  to  those  which  are 
observed  to  take  place  in  coagula  of  blood 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  veins  from  in- 
flammation of  the  coats,  or  niechanicnl  ob- 
struction. After  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
the  blood  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  coats 
of  the  vesicle  contract,  and  often  assume  a 
brown,   yellow,   or  black  colour.     In  these 
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false  corj)oraluteathe  yellow  substance  is  con- 
tained within,  or  attached  to,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  Giaatiau  vesicle,  and  does  not  sur- 
round it,  as  is  the  case  in  true  corpora  lutca. 
In  advanced  life  a  thickening  of  the  layers 
of  theGraatian  vehicle  not  unfretjuently  gives 
rise  to  appearances  resembling  corpora  lutea. 
These,  and  all  other  corpora  lutea,  are  ge- 
nerally, but  not  invariably,  found  more  or 
less  deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
ovarium,  or  if  they  are  near  the  surface,  they 
are  most  frequently  not  in  actual  contact 
with  the  peritoneum,  but  have  a  small  por- 
tion of  stroma  intervening.  If  there  is  a 
cicatrix  over  these,  it  has  a  more  irregular 
form  than  in  the  small  circular  depression  on 
Uie  apex  of  the  true  corpus  lutcuni. 

In  a  specimen  of  false  corpus  luteum  which 
I  examined  with  INlr.  Wharton  Jones,  not 
long  since,  there  was  yellow  matter  deposited 
in  the  coats  of  tlie  Graafian  vesicle,  which 
were  spongy  and  thickened.  The  cavity  of 
the  vesicle  was  distended  with  coagulated 
blood.  The  inner  layer  had  a  peculiar 
wrinkled  apj)earance,  similar  to  what  Von 
Baar  has  represented  in  his  figure  of  the  true 
corpus  luteum,  and  we  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  this  puckering  had  led  him  to 
entertain  the  erroneous  views,  respecting  the 
truecorpusluteum,  which  he  has  ])romulgated 
in  his  work  De  Ovi  Mammalium  et  Hominis 
Generi ;  in  fact,  that  he  mistook  a  false  for  a 
true  corpus  luteum. 

There  are  upon  the  table  five  specimens 
of  the  true  corpus  luteum  in  the  second  and 
third  months  of  pregnancy  ;  and  two  in  the 
fourth,  and  several  others  in  the  seventh 
and  subsequent  months  of  gestation,  and  one 
three  months  after  delivery.  This  sjje- 
cimen,  [exhibiting  it,]  was  obtained  from  the 
body  of  a  woman,  who  died  on  the  11th  July, 
1838,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  the  second 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  appearance  of 
the  ovum  made  this  certain.  The  left  ovarium 
contained  the  corpus  luteum,  which  was 
larger  than  the  other,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable ))rominence  on  its  convex  edge, 
around  which  were  seen  ramifying  a  number 
of  minute  arteries  and  veins.  Tliere  was  a 
small  circular  dejiression  at  the  jjoint  of  this 
jirominence,  but  a  bristle  could  not  be  made 
to  pass  through  it  into  the  central  part  of 
the  ovary.  On  cutting  open  the  ovarium 
the  corjius  luteum  presented  itself  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  of  a  deep  or  rather  light  orange 
colour,  with  the  Graafian  vesicle  enclosed 
within  it,  the  coats  being  thickened  and  con- 
tracted. The  cavity  was  empty.  With  little 
difficulty,  while  the  jiarts  were  under  alcohol, 
I  succeeded  in  separating  one  half  of  the 
vesicle  into  two  distinct  layers,  which  are 
clearly  seen  in  the  ])reparation  ;  a  bristle 
being  interposed  between  them.  If  you  look 
carefully  tlirough  a  magnifier  at  these  two 
layers  of   the  Graafian   vesicle,    and  at  the 


drawing,  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied,  as 
many  anatomists  who  have  done  so  have 
been,  that  this  internal  membrane  is  evidently 
something  very  diflerent  from  "  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph,"  as  has  been  asserted. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  is 
so  loosely  attached  by  cellular  membrane  to 
the  yellow  matter,  that  it  can  easily  be  se- 
parated from  it.  Around  the  outer  surface 
of  the  yellow  matter,  and  completely  invest- 
ing it,  there  is  a  vviiite  layer  varying  in  thick- 
ness, the  outer  part  of  which  loses  itself  in 
the  substance  of  the  ovariinn,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears to  form  a  part,  and  to  be  similar  in 
structure.  The  inner  portion  of  this  white 
layer,  which  appears  to  be  condensed 
stroma,  is  separable  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  yellow  matter,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  substance  of  the  ovarium,  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
membrane,  considerably  exceeding  in  thick- 
ness both  layers  of  the  Graafian  vesicle.  This 
preparation  first  induced  me  to  believe  that 
both  layers  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  are  enclosed 
within  the  yellowmatter  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Fig.  1. 


The  correctness  of  this  view  was  soon 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  this  speci- 
men [exhibiting  it]  of  corpus  luteum  in  the 
second  month  of  pregnancy.  It  is  here  most 
evident  that  there  is  no  capsule  interposed 
between  the  yellow  matter  and  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary,  and  that  both  layers  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  are  enclosed  within  the  yellow  matter. 
On  one  side  the  coats  have  been  .separated, 
and  a  bristle  ))laced  between  them,  that  they 
may  be  more  clearly  seen.  The  separation  of 
the  coats  was  elTected  with  greater  difficulty 
than  in  the  other  specimen  ;  and  the  fact 
rendered  still  more  obvious  that  the  inner 
coat  was  not  a  layer  of  coagulal)le  lymph. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones 
examined  this  preparation,  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,  and  satisfied  t'.iemselves  that  the 
account  I  have  given  of  the  corpus  luteum  is 
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correct,  and  to  Mr.  Jones  I  am  indebted 
for  this  accuriite  drawinfj,  which  lias  heen 
eneiraved  in  the  22d  volume  of  the  Mcdico- 
Cbirurgical  Transactions. 

Fig.  2. 
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On  the  25th  Feb.  1840,  I  examined,  with 
Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  this  cori)us  luteum 
[exhibiting  it] ,  which  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  4th  month 
of  her  pregnancy.  The  yellow  matter  was 
here  likewise  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  h;id  no  capsule 
around  it ;  within  the  yellow  matter,  and 
loosely  adhering  to  it,  was  seen  the  Graafian 
vesicle,  like  a  small  white  cyst.  When  this 
cyst  was  cut  open  under  water,  there  was 
seen  a  very  small  cavity  in  the  centre.  There 
were  two  perfectly  distinct  coats,  which 
formed  the  walls  of  this  cyst,  and  these  two 
layers  were  separated  by  a  less  dense  struc- 
ture, apparently  cellular  membrane  of  a 
bluish  or  milky  appearance. 

In  this  preparation  [exhibiting  it]  of  the 
corpus  luteum  in  the  seventh  month,  there 
is  no  cavity  in  the  centre,  and  the  coats  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle  present  a  thin  mem- 
branous appearance  with  bands  running  into 
the  yellow  matter,  the  colour  of  which  is 
very  ))ale.  The  whole  corpus  luteum  is 
much  reduced  in  size.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

In  this  preparation  [exhibiting  it]  there  is 
nothing  unusual  visible  in  the  ovary  except 
a  slight  depression  on  the  surface,  and  a  white 
line  running  into  the  stroma  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  the  ovary  of 
a  woman  who  died  three  months  after  delivery, 
and  which  contained  the  corpus  luteum. 

The  corpora  lutea  of  the  sheep,  in  these 
four  specimens,  [exhibiting  them]  present  a 
very  different  appearance  from  human  cor- 
pora  lutea.     They    resemble    soft,    oblong. 


vascular  tumors,  imbedded  in  the  substanne 
of  the  ovaria,  and  projecting,  like  small 
nipples,  considerably  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  organs.  There  is  a  smooth  circular 
depression  on  the  projecting  point  of 
each  of  them,  but  there  is  not  the  slii^htest 
appearance  of  a  cavity  in  their  centre,  nor  is 
there  a  distinct  capsule  like  the  outer  laver 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle  surrounding  them. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  the  cow,  about  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  forms  a  large 
mass  in  the  ovary  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  i)rojects  still  more  than  in  the  sheep. 
In  this  specimen  [exhibiting  it],  the  blood- 
vessels of  which  have  been  injected,  there  is 
also  a  smooth  circular  depression  on  the 
most  projecting  part,  but  there  is  no  cavity 
in  the  centre,  as  in  the  human  corpus 
luteum.  Between  the  stroma  of  the  ovary 
and  the  corpus  luteum  there  is  only  a  thin 
layer  of  cellular  membrane  interposed.  The 
absence  of  the  central  cyst  and  cavity  in 
these  corpora  lutea  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  Graafian  vesicles  had  been 
entirely  extruded  from  the  ovaria  after  im- 
pregnation ;  and  the  same  circumstance  must 
have  occurred  in  ^ome  of  the  ovaria  in  the 
rabbit,  described  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  On 
examining  the  corpora  lutea  of  the  sheep, 
cow,  and  mare,  you  will  have  great  difficulty, 
I  think,  in  believing  that  they  can  possibly 
be  formed  by  a  development  either  of  the 
inner  or  outer  layer  of  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
or  by  a  separation  of  their  two  coats  and 
the  sudden  formation  between  them  of  the 
peculiar  substance  constituting  the  corpus 
luteum.  It  seems  <  on^rary  to  all  the  sound 
principles  of  jjliysiulogy  to  suppose  that  the 
coats  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  which  are  about 
to  be  removed  from  the  ovary  as  extraneous 
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matters,  should  suddenly  lose  their  natural 
appearance,  and  grow  into  these  great  vas- 
cular and  granulnr  masses. 

Tlic  human  corpus  luteum  was  first  de- 
Fcribed  by  De  Graaf  in  1672.  The  account 
he  has  given  of  it  is  so  good  that  I  cannot 
forbear  (pioting  it. 

"  Qufe  vero  secundum  naturam  aliquando 
t;»ntum  in  mulierum  testibus iiiveniuntur ;  sunt 
globuli,  qui  glandularum   conglomeratarum 
adinstar   ex    multis   particulis   a.  centre  ad 
circumferentiam   recto  quasi  ductu  tenden- 
tibus  conflantur,  et  propria   membrana  ob- 
volvuntur.     Hos  globulos  non  omni  tempore 
in  foemellarum  testiculis  existere  dicimus  : 
quia  post  coitum  tantum  in  illis  detegun- 
tur,   uiius  aut  plures,  prout  animal  ex  illo 
congressu  unum   aut  plures  foetus  in  lucem 
edet.       Neque   illi    adhuc   in   omnibus    aut 
ejusdem   generis  animalibus  semper  codem 
niodo  sese  habent,  in  vaccis  cnim  flavum,  in 
ovibus  rubrum,   in  aliis  cineritium  colorem 
sortiuntur  :  praterea  aliquot  post  coitum  die- 
bus  tenniori    substantia  proediti  sunt,   ct  in 
sui    medio   limjiidum      liquorem  menibrana 
inclusum  continent,  quo  una  cum  membrana 
foras  projiulso,  exigua  solum  in  iis  capacitas 
supcrat,  ()Uoe  sensim  ita  aboletur  ut  postre- 
mis  gestationis  mensibus  ex  solida  tantum 
substantia  conflare  videantur  :  enixojani  im- 
minuuntur,  ac  tandem  evanescunt."     It  was 
afterwards  similarly  described  by  Roedcrer, 
Dr.  W.  Hunter,  by  Haller,  and  others.   Pro- 
fessor   Bacr  is  of  ojiinion  that  the   corpus 
luteum  is  formed  in  all  animals  by  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  inner   membrane  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle.     Dr.  Montgomery  believes  the  cor- 
pus luteum  to  be  s'.irroundcd  externally  by 
tlie  outer  membrane  of  the  Graafian  vesicle, 
whilst  its  cavity  is  lined  by   the  inner  mem- 
brane of  this  vesicle.       Dr.    Paterson    has 
adopted  the    same  opinion.     The  first  two 
figures  accompanying  his  pa])rr  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  SurgicalJournal  [exhibiting  them], 
evidently  represent  false  corpora  lutea.    They 
have  not  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true 
corpus  luteum.  Fig.  2 shows  nothing  but  a  clot 
of  blood  within  the  Graafian  vesicle.     There 
was  no  ovum  detected  in  the  uterus,  although 
minutely  and  ca.efully  examined  :  "  indeed," 
he  states,  "  although  this  person  had  con- 
ceived,  there  can  be  little  doubt,   from  the 
puckered  and  contracted  apjiearance  of  the 
fimbriated  extreniitie:;  of  the   fallopiaii  tube, 
which   could  hardly  ai'.iiiit  of  a  small  j)robe 
to  enter,  that   no   ovum  could  have   passed 
into    them.''       "  This    woman    had    been 
married  eight  years,  and  had  had  no  family," 
which,    with  other  circum.stances,  makes  it 
certain  that  she  had  never  been  pregnant ;  and 
that  a  true  corpus  luteum  could  not  exist  in 
the  ovarium.     Tliese   figures,    Dr.   Paterson 
says,  "  are  intended  to  represent  the  external 
and  internal  apj)earance  of  a  corpus  luienui, 
a  very  short  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  Graa- 


fian vesicle.  "  An  interesting  specimen  of  a 
corjius  luteum,"  observes  Dr.  P.,  a  very 
little  older  "  than  the  above  described  one, 
occurred  to  Dr.  John  Reid,  lately,  in  the 
Roval  Infirmary  :  the  patient,  a  young  female 
about  18  or  1".)  years  of  age,  came  into  the 
house  labouriiig  under  peritonitis,  of  which 
she  died  on  the  third  day  after  her  admission. 
Tlie  left  ovary  presented  a  corpus  luteum, 
with  its  edge  about  two  or  three  lines  thick, 
beautifully  plicated,  and  of  an  intensely 
yellow  colour ;  the  centre  was  filled  with  a 
coagulum  of  blood.  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  specimen  till  after  its  im- 
mersion in  spirits:  the  plicated  margin  was  then 
quite  distinct,  but  the  central  coagulum  was 
gone.  The  uterus  of  this  girl  was  also  slightly 
enlarged,  and  contained  a  soft  decidual  mem- 
brane." As  Dr.  P.  does  not  state  that  an 
ovum  was  detected,  I  am  entitled  to  presume 
that  it  was  not,  and  that  the  proof  of  con- 
ception having  taken  place  was  wanting. 
The  presence  of  a  membrane  in  the  uterus, 
like  the  decidua,  has  been  met  with  when  there 
was  no  pregnancy,  or  has  been  expelled  from 
the  uterus  in  dysmenorrhoea.  In  a  court  of 
law  the  evidence  of  pregnancy  here  would 
have  been  considered  wholly  insufficient. 
No  figure  is  given  of  this  corpus  luteum,  and 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

The  third  figure  represents  the  a]')])ear- 
ances  presented  by  an  ovarium  removed  from 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  brain.  Here  also  no  ovum 
could  be  detected  by  Dr.  P.  in  the  uterus, 
upon  minute  microscopic  examination,  to 
determine  that  pregnancy  had  actually  taken 
place  ;  although  he  infers  "  that  imjjregna- 
tion  had  occurred  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  before  death."  If  you  examine  this 
figure,  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  capsule 
interposed  between  the  yellow  matter  and 
stroma  of  the  ovary ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  fourth  figure,  [exhibiting  it] 
which  represents  a  true  corpus  luteum  in  the 
second  month  of  i)rcgnancy.  Dr.  Allan 
Thomson  says,  in  his  description  of  the 
corpus  luteum,  that  a  cavity  existed  in  the 
interior  of  this  corpus  luteum  similar  to  what 
is  seen  in  all  true  corpora  lutea ;  but  Dr. 
Paterson  says  this  statement  "  is  erroneous, 
as  its  centre  was  filled  up  with  a  reddish 
grey-coloured  fibrinous  mass."  In  fig.  5 
tlie  Graafian  vesicle  is  seen  distinctly  within 
the  yellow  matter;  and  this,  you  see,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary  ;  although  Dr.  Paterson  says,  in  his 
descrijition  of  it,  that  "  external  to  the 
yellow  body  was  also  a  firm  membrane." 

These  are  all  the  observations  on  the  true 
corpus  luteum  contained  in  Dr.  Paterson's 
paper,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
(hey  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant 
him  in  stating  that  he  had  "  had  many  oppor- 
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tunitics  of  observing  that  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  corpus  luteiim  was  covered  by 
two  membranes."  This  inference,  indeed, 
does  not  apjiear  to  have  been  drawn  from  an 
examination  of  human  corpora  hitea,  but 
from  those  of  the  cow.  "  Any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  of  this,"  he  says,  "  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  him  procure  the 
ovary  of  a  cow  containing  the  corjuis  luteum. 
In  this  animal  the  parts  are  so  large  as  to  be 
easily  distinguished.  An  incision  is  to  be 
carefully  made  through  the  peritoneum  and 
proper  tunic  of  the  ovary  ;  and  then,  turning 
these  edges  aside,  no  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  turning  out  the  corpus  luteum 
from  the  ovary.  On  examining  it  we  find 
that  it  is  still  covered  with  its  cellular  enve- 
lo])e.  Upon  gently  cutting  through  this, 
and  reflecting  it,  we  find  that  the  orange- 
coloured  corpus  luteum  is  still  covered  by  a 
proper  tunic  ;  and  when  this  is  cut  through, 
and  elevated  with  the  forceps,  the  naked 
corpus  luteum  comes  immediately  into 
view.  Now  what  else  can  this  second  tunic 
be  but  the  external  membrane  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  ?"  Look  once  more  carefully  at 
this  corpus  luteum  of  the  cow  [exhibiting 
it],  with  all  its  blood-vessels  injected,  and 
see  whether  it  agrees  with  the  description  I 
have  now  read. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  the 
importance  of  which  you  will  hereafter  be 
more  aware  of  than  now,  I  ought  to  state 
that  Dr.  Martin  Barry  thinks  the  corpus 
luteum  is  formed  by  a  development  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  Graafian  vesicle.  Prof. 
Owen  also  thinks  that  the  yellow  substance 
is  formed  in  this  way,  and  that  the  inner  layer 
is  comjiressed  by  the  outer,  and  that  the  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  anormal. 
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Lecture  L 
On  Nervous  Apoplexy  and  Palsy. 

Case  from  Morgagni ,  requiring  for  its  cx- 
planation  an  hypothesis  distinct  from  that 
of  compression  :  such  hyjwthesis  frst 
distinctly  afforded  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 
Apopleuia  gravior  viewed  by  him  as  a 
nervous  affection,  but  incurable  ;  his  hy- 
pothesis useful  in  milder  forms  of  nervous 
apoplexy  :  illustrative  cases.  N^en^ous 
palsy,  compared  tvith  that  from  com- 
pression: illustrative  cases.  Grounds  for 
considering  this  subject ;  its  importance, 
and  the  prior  neglect  of  it. 

In  a  former  course  of  Lumleian  lectures,  I 


professed  to  adopt,  and  I  carried  out,  a.<!  far 
as  time  allowed,  a  method  of  inquiry,  which 
the  following  considerations  suggested,  and 
which,  if  you  will  permit  the  recapitulation, 
they  will  explain. 

I  noticed,  at  the  commencement  of  those 
lectures,  the  richness  of  our  medical  literature, 
bothin  collectionsof  cases andin  monographs. 
And  I  adverted  to  the  kind  of  use  to  which 
these  cases  or  series  of  cases  are  usually 
turned,  with  some  expression  of  doubt 
whether  these  correspond  to  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  materials. 

The  most  legitimate  use,  I  observed,  to 
which  such  treasures  are  subservient,  is  the 
formation  through  their  means  of  general 
principles.  The  most  common  are,  that  of 
furnishing  arguments  in  support  of  some 
preconceived  opinion.  They  are  in  the  latter 
way  often  converted  into  advocates  for  error, 
instead  of  being  tests  of  truth. 

But  I  then  called  the  attention  of  my 
hearers  to  a  third  use  to  which  these  records 
are  applicable  ;  namely,  that  of  carefully  ex- 
amining and  commenting  upon  cases,  without 
any  preconceived  hypothesis  in  the  pro- 
cedure. The  aspect,  I  observed,  which  a 
given  case  assumes,  when  we  look  at  it  with 
a  view  to  gain  whatever  information  it  may 
be^^tow,  and  that  in  which  it  may  present  it- 
self when  we  would  sujiport  or  may  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  our  own  preconceptions 
by  its  means,  are  very  different ;  and  though 
the  latter  relation  may  be  more  favourable  to 
discovery,  the  former,  as  it  is  more  unbiassed, 
is  more  favourable  to  truth. 

The  principles  of  inquiry  then  adopted  I 
shall  again  endeavour  to  carry  into  effect, 
and  I  shall  again  seek  materials  in  the  works 
of  John  Baptist  Morgagni. 

As  in  my  former  lectures  I  have  considered 
on  this  principle  some  important  diseases  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  I  shall  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  furnish  myself  out  of  his  stores 
with  a  topic  among  cerebral  diseases.  I 
shall  speak  of  apoplexy,  holding  myself  re- 
sponsible not  for  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
tbis  subject,  but  for  keeping  within  its  ad- 
mitted limits,  though  I  may  not  attempt  to 
define  them,  and  using  distinctions,  not  as 
final  and  satisfactory,  but  as  tending  towards 
ultimate  truth. 

"A  certain  citizen  of  Bologna,"  (the  case 
occurs  in  the  4th  letter  of  the  1st  book  on 
diseases  of  the  head),  "  who  was  about  70 
years  old,  of  a  j)aliid  countenance,  had  a 
difficulty  of  hearing,  and  was  sometimes  liable 
to  vertigo  and  faintness.  He  had  also  a 
tremor,  which  was  attributed  to  his  having 
handled  quicksilver  for  many  years  past.  In 
other  respects  he  was  healthy  and  robust ;  so 
that  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  sensual 
pleasures.  Having  the  day  before  indulged 
in  this  kind  of  excitement,  being  very 
sprightly  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  walked 
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al>road  with  a  frifiid  ;  but  scarce  had  he 
parted  from  his  friend  one  hour  and  a  half, 
when  he  was  found  doad  in  the  road.  We 
observed,  that  the  upper  limbs  were  very 
rigid  and  contracted,  and  that  even  then 
tliere  was  a  little  heat  about  the  right  side, 
though  24  liours  had  elapsed  since  his  death. 
The  abdomen  we  did  not  open,  but  diligently 
inspected  all  the  viscera  and  vessels  at'  the 
thorax,  and  found  them  all  sound.  In  the 
head  we  observed  the  mouth  to  be  drawn  to 
the  right  side,  and  on  the  same  side  we  ob- 
served also  a  large  blackness ;  but  whether 
from  the  blow  in  falling  we  could  not  dis- 
cover. The  blood  in  general  was  found  very 
fluid,  but  there  was  no  appearance  in  the 
scull  or  about  it  which  corresponded  with 
this  external  bla<;kness.  The  brain  was 
rather  soft,  flaccid,  and  discoloured,  and  in 
it  some  serum  was  found,  but  more  on  re- 
moving the  dura  mater  than  in  the  ventri- 
cles. The  ple.\us  choroides  was  beset  with 
turgid  vesicles,  as  it  often  is  ;  and  in  the  left 
vertebral  artery,  very  near  its  anastomosis 
with  the  other  artery,  w-ere  thin  small  plates, 
some  resembling  a  tendinous,  some  a  carti- 
laginous, and  some  a  bony  consistence.'' 

The  case  here  given  is  one  of  those  by 
which  Morgagni  illustrates  his  serous  form 
of  apoplexy.  He  deals  cautiously  enough 
■with  this  distinction,  but  leans  to  the  hypo- 
tliesis  that  the  serous  effusion  is  in  some 
cases  the  essential  symptom.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"  you  set  aside  the  last  circumstance  mention- 
ed, and  some  other  things,  which,  though  they 
may  be  in  some  measure  accessory  to  the 
cause  of  an  apoplexy,  are  nevertheless  found 
in  many  who  are  not  apoplectic,  then  that 
little  quantity  of  serum  will  remain,  to  the 
acrimony  of  which  you  may  refer  the  cause 
of  the  convulsion  of  the  brain." 

This  case,  however,  and  many  others, 
wbich  Morgagni  adduces  to  the  same  effect, 
will  easily  bear  another  interjiretation,  and 
even  illustrate  another  very  im))ortant  head 
of  cerebral  disease  ;  which,  jjarticularly  since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  commen- 
tary  on  apoplectic  and  paralytic  affections  in 
1792,  has  obtained  the  name  of  nervous  apo- 
plexy. 

In  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Marylibonc,  I  wit- 
nessed the  examination  of  a  patient  who  had 
died  under  cancer  of  the  womb.  She  sunk, 
apparently,  from  pain  and  irratation  oc- 
casioned by  the  local  complaint  ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  not  the  smallest  a|)pearance 
of  cerebral  disturbance  had  presented  itself 
in  her  symptoms.  In  the  ventricles  of  this  fe- 
male four  ounces  of  fluid  werecoUected  ;  much 
more  had  escaped.  It  was  noticed,  indeed, 
that  the  ventricles  were  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree jiatent,  and,  as  it  were,  dilated.  Now, 
when  in  the  very  highest  degree  of  cerebral 
disturbance  a  very  small  (juantily  of  fluid 
!£  found,  as  in  the  case  extracted  from  Mor- 


gagni, and  when,  under  ciraimstances  in 
which  the  brain  has  during  life  undergone  no 
such  disturbance,  a  large  (juantity  of  fluid  is 
found,  the  causation  of  apoplexy  by  effusioa 
becomes  surely  very  problematical. 

The  case  quoted  from  Mw'gagni  expresses 
that  the  subject  of  it  was  affected  by  a  tre- 
mor, attributed  to  his  having  handled  mer- 
cury. He  was  subject  to  oec;usional  faintingSr 
and  had  in  other  ways  subjected  himself, 
being  advanced  in  years,  to  nervous  irrita- 
tion. This  suggests  a  view  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  may  be  profitable  to  dwell. 

The  view  to  which  I  advert  is  indirectly 
sanctioned  by  all  those  writers  who  repre- 
sent nervous  affection  as  a  cause,  and  not 
merely  and  always  an  effect,  of  diseased 
actions ;  but  the  first  person  who  gave  it  a 
shew  of  jvractieal  effciency  in  cerebral  disease 
was  Dr.  Kirkland,  of  Ashby. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  "  Apoplectic  Affections 
and  diseases  connected  with  the  subject," 
there  is  a  two-fold  division  of  apoplexy.  The 
apoplexy  of  former  writers— a  disease  pre- 
sumed to  ensue  upon  vascular  action  pro- 
ducing sanugineous  or  serous  effusion — con- 
stitutes the  second  head  of  the  disease,  to 
which  Dr.  Kirkland  gives  the  generic  title 
apoplexy. 

Out  of  the  cases  to  which  other  writers  hatl 
given  the  name  apoplexy  in  the  generic  sense, 
he  detaches  those  in  which  vascular  plethora,, 
congestion,  or  extravasation,  had  not  occa- 
sioned the  attack.  These  constitute  his  firist 
head  of  apoplexy,  as  he  considers  tliem  the 
more  violent.  They  are  all  marked  by  sudden- 
ness of  invasion,  but  have  also  shades  of  dif- 
ference, some  being  more  vehement,  others 
milder.  The  entire  head  or  species  he  deno- 
minates nervous.  The  more  violent  form 
he  describes  in  the  following  terms  : — "  We 
wish  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  dis- 
order in  which  the  patient  falls  down 
suddeidy  as  if  he  were  thunderstruck,  into 
a  profound  sleep,  with  snoring  and  sonorous 
respiration  :  he  is  destitute  of  motion,  ex- 
cept in  the  thorax  and  heart ;  insensible  ;  and 
has  a  hard,  full,  disordered  pulse,  accompanied 
with  a  relaxed  or  dilated  countenance,  and  a 
flushing  of  the  face." 

Suddenness  of  invasion,  and  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  prior  arterial  excitement  or 
effusion,  are  the  diagnostics  on  which  Dr. 
Kirkland  principally  relies  as  identify- 
ing his  nervous  apoplexy.  It  may  ct)-exist 
with,  orbe  promptly  followed  by,  sanguineous 
or  serous  effusion  ;  but  these  are  not  its 
causes;  and  he  supports  his  oi)inion,  as  to 
the  independent  nature  of  this  apoplexy  in 
relation  to  co-existing  effusions,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  jihenornena  of  concussion, 
appealing  to  a  case  in  which  the  ))low  and 
some  of  its  most  apoplectic  consecjuences 
must  i)robaijly  have  i>recede(l  by  some  time 
the  eflusion  of  blood.     13ut,  finally,  he  ex- 
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presses  an  opinion  that  this  form  of  apo- 
plexy (that  is,  the  graver  variety  of  it)  is 
from  the  first  a  mortal  affection.  I  shall 
presently  j)oint  out  how  far  the  principles 
by  which  Dr.  Kirkland  limits  our  practice  in 
this  attack  are  likely  to  give  it  that  very  ter- 
mination which  he  thus  predicts. 

For  the  immediate  practical  value,  then,  of 
Dr.  Kirkland's  views,  as  contemplated  by  the 
author,  we  must  look  to  the  milder  modifi- 
cation of  this  disease,  which  is  termed  by  him 
still,  in  contradistinction  to  the  apoplexy  of 
pressure,  the  second  species  of  ner\'Ous  apo- 
plexy. His  description  is  defective.  The 
following  case  will  best  explain  his  meaning, 
as  well  as  suggest  practical  inferences. 

"  A  gentleman,  tet.  40,  was  seized,  soon 
after  dinner,  with  sickness  and  giddiness.  He 
fell  down,  and  a  hard  sleep  followed  ;  but 
when  stirred  in  order  to  awaken  him,  he 
muttered,  and  sometimes  moved  his  limbs  a 
little.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  delirious, 
but  his  face  was  neither  dilated  nor  relaxed, 
as  is  usual  with  those  seized  with  the  violent 
nervous  apoplexy.  An  emetic  was  given 
him  by  his  apothecary,  which  operated 
•well,  but  without  mitigating  the  symptoms; 
for  I  found  him,  some  hours  afterwards, 
nearly  as  described :  his  pulse  about  90, 
and  full,  but  without  the  irregularity  so  ma- 
nifest in  a  vehement  apoplexy.  Ten  ounces 
of  blood  were  removed  and  five  grains  of 
James's  powder  directed  every  five  hours,  till 
his  bowels  should  have  acted.  By  the  time 
that  three  doses  had  been  given,  this  occurred 
freely,  and  he  was  apparently  better.  A 
similar  procedure  being  continued,  on  the 
third  day  he  was  able  to  walk  down  stairs, 
and  read  the  papers,  his  pulse  being  reduced 
to  70  :  still  a  sleepiness  remained.  For  the 
removal  of  this,  '  cupping  and  blistering  was 
recommended,'  Dr.  Kirland  observes,  '  in 
consultation  by  another  practitioner."  The 
rest  I  give  in  Dr.  Kirkland's  exact  words  : — 

"  When  the  surgeon  came  in  the  afternoon, 
the  patient  desired  him  to  go  up  stairs  with 
him  to  get  the  cu]ii)ing  business  over  ;  but 
it  fatigued  him  ;  and  when  the  blister  began 
to  operate,  he  became  convulsed  anddelirious. 
A  second  blister  was  applied  to  the  head 
during  my  absence  ;  and  when  I  saw  him 
soon  after,  his  countenance  was  relaxed  and 
dilated,  and  death  took  possession  in  a  few 
hours."  "  Hoffman,"  he  observes,  "  has 
informed  us  of  instances  in  which  irri- 
tating purges  had  a  similar  result." 

This  caje  fairly  exhibits  our  author's  bias 
in  his  practice  in  apoplectic  cases  : — the  readi- 
ness to  admit  other  causes  than  vascular 
fulness  or  action,  and  to  recognize  the  expe- 
diency of  a  soothing  rather  than  irritating  pro- 
cedure in  their  treatment,  as  being  disorders 
primarily  of  the  nervous  tissue — in  this  sense, 
that  compression  has  not  obviously  preceded 
them  ;  and  this,  I  may  observe,  is  the  sense 


in  which  I  must  be  understood  to  repeat  the 
term. 

Puerperal  apoplexy  has  often  occurred  with 
very  little  antecedent  vascular  excitement. 
The  following  cases,  drawn  principally  from 
this  head,  may  illustrate  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  above  hypothesis.  Four  of  them 
are  cases  of  puerperal  apoplexy  ;  and  of  these 
four,  two  fall  under  the  head  of  nervous  apo- 
plexy :  no  vascular  action  or  congestion  ap- 
pears to  have  preceded  them.  In  the  4th 
and  5th  ease  much  vascular  action  or  con- 
gestion must  have  preceded  the  attack  ;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  effect  of  treatment  adopted 
consists  with  the  view  taken  of  this  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  cases  here  given,  the 
second  in  order,  is  one  of  nervous  apoplexy 
occasioned  by  fear. 

A  healthy  woman,  aged  about  30  years, 
near  the  full  period  of  gestation,  fell  down 
suddenly  :  she  instantly  became  insensible, 
and  a  stertor  ensued,  accompanied  by  a  hard 
vibrating  pulse,  and  violent  convulsions ; 
these  returned  periodically.  A  natural  presen- 
tation of  the  child  being  ascertained,  it  was 
presumed  that  delivery  would  soon  take 
place,  and  this  event,  as  was  hoped,  would 
bring  with  it  a  mitigation  of  the  above  symp- 
toms. It  did  occur  in  a  few  hours ;  yet  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  remained  unabated. 
Dr.  Kirkland  therefore  gave  the  patient  30 
drops  of  laudanum.  Next  morning,  the  in- 
sensibility, stertor,  and  convulsions,  remain- 
ing, after  a  clyster,  which  had  a  i)roper 
effect,  20  drops  of  laudanum  were  ordered 
every  10  hours  till  the  symptoms  should 
abate.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  advan- 
tage had  manifestly  been  gained  over  the 
disease.  In  four  days  recoveiy  appeared  cer- 
tain :  it  happened  accordingly. 

In  this  case,  it  will  have  been  observed, 
the  pulse  is  described  as  hard  and  vibrating. 

Mrs.  B.  about  40  years  old,  had  an  apoplec- 
tic seizure  after  a  great  exertion  from  fear. 
She  had  lain  about  24  hours,  without  speech 
or  having  swallowed  any  liquid.  She  was  then 
forcibly  raised  in  bed,  and  a  spoonful  of  a  so- 
lution of  aloes  in  wine  put  into  her  mouth. 
This  was  done  every  hour  with  broth,  and 
wine  and  water  intervening,  till  evacuations 
were  procured  ;  which,  with  other  means,  had 
good  effect,  and  she  recovered,  excej)t  that 
a  considerable  hemiplegia  remained,  and  some 
affection  of  speech.  "This  case  is  given  by 
Dr.  Darwyn. 

About  14  years  ago,  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
I  was  sent  for  to  a  case  nearly  the  counter- 
part of  the  one  first  narrated.  The  lady, 
aged  26  years,  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  on  which 
stertorous  breathing  rapidly  supervened.  In 
this  state  she  was  first  seen  by  me,  about  two 
hours  from  its  commencement.  She  was 
delicate  in  figure  and  a])pearance ;  of  a  bilious 
temperament  with  no  sanguir.e  intermixture  ; 
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far  advanced  in  pregnancy  :  her  confinement, 
indeed,  daily  expected.  I  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  have  this  lady  cupped  ;  and  I  gave 
her  some  aperients  and  some  calomel,  modi- 
fying the  vigour  of  this  treatment  in  relation 
to  her  present  state  and  general  constitution. 
Not  the  slightest  benfit,  nor  indeed  any  very 
obvious  change,  resulted  from  these  measures. 
In  about  30  hours  she  was  delivered,  easily, 
of  a  living  child,  with  no  relief  to  her  symp- 
toms ;  in  about  24  hours  from  that  event  she 
died. 

Janet  Allen,  let.  32,  of  a  slender  form  and 
spare  habit  of  body,  being  in  good  health 
at  the  time,  was  suddenly  seized  with  unusu- 
ally acute  pain  darting  through  the  head 
while  at  the  wash-tub.  The  ])a'm  was, 
however,  momentary,  but  she  complained  of 
shivering  and  chilliness  on  going  to  bed. 
Her  husband,  nest  morning,  found  her  in  a 
profound  sleep,  breathing  high.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  waking  her,  but  she  was  unable  to 
speak.  Her  head  being  raised  from  the 
pillow,  she  became  sick,  and  vomited.  Mr. 
Kellie,  who  reports  this  case  to  Dr.  Cheyne, 
finds  her  pulse  110,  full,  and  rather  hard; 
the  right  side  completely  paralytic  ;  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  but  a  capability  of  being 
waked  up.  Attempting  to  speak,  she  was 
inarticulate.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  were 
removed  in  the  morning,  and  sixteen  in  the 
afternoon,  without  any  other  change  than 
that  the  j)ulse  became  softer,  and  the  face 
less  flushed.  Calomel,  with  cathartics  and 
a  lavement,  were  given,  from  which  free 
evacuations  and  urine  resulted.  The  sequel 
of  this  case  was  similar  to  the  last.  The 
next  day  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  without 
any  change  of  symptoms.  As  day  advanced, 
she  became  more  soporose,  and  the  motion 
of  the  left  arm  ceased.  The  next  morning, 
early,  she  died.  She  was  examined.  The 
contents  of  thorax  and  abdomen  were  natural ; 
the  sinuses  and  external  surface  of  the  brain 
showed  nothing  abnormal ;  but  a  coagulum 
of  blood,  weighing  1 1  drachms,  was  found 
in  the  left  lateral  ventricle. 

The  next  case  which  I  lay  before  you  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bath.  Its 
prominent  features  are  as  follows  : — A  young 
married  woman  is  taken  in  labour  with  her 
first  child.  After  the  pains  have  continued 
some  hours,  the  membranes  are  ruptured  ; 
but,  through  the  ignorance  of  a  female  atten- 
dant, the  jiains  are  allowed  to  continue 
unassisted  from  Monday  to  the  ensuing 
Friday  morning  :  Mr.  Edwards  is  then 
called  in.  He  finds  the  os  uteri  marly 
dilated,  and  one  of  the  superior  extremities 
presenting.  With  difficulty  and  much  loss 
of  blood  from  the  ))lacenta,  he  delivers  this 
patient  of  a  living  cliild. 

Meanwliile,  namely,  (iii  the  Tliiirsdny, 
first,  violent  jiain  of  the  head,  next,  dimness 
of  sight,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and  hemi- 


plegia, had  occurred ;  and  the  latter  symp- 
toms continued  unrelieved  by  dehvery.  Her 
pulse,  when  this  occurred,  was  130,  full,  and 
vibrating.  Now  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
ai)oplectic  attack  were  such  as  imphed  vas- 
cular action,  and  the  practice  adopted  cor- 
responded with  this  view.  Twenty  ounces 
of  hlood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and,  soon 
after,  fifteen  from  the  temporal  arteries. 
The  first  abstraction  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  the  second  abated  the 
convulsions.  In  two  hours  more,  the  pupils 
continuing  dilated,  other  ten  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  :  and  this  sufficed,  assisted,  as  it 
was,  by  the  action  of  aperients.  By  the 
eighth  day,  the  patient  was  convalescent, 
being  entirely  free  from  cerebral  symp- 
toms. 

Now  if  we  contemplate  the  five  cases  here 
given,  in  no  one  of  the  first  three  have  we 
any  evidence  of  antecedent  vascular  fulness 
or  effusion.  In  each  of  them,  these  vascular 
states,  if  they  existed  at  any  time,  were 
probably  consecutive  to  the  nervous  shock. 
And  if  we  attempt  to  elicit  from  these  cases 
principles  of  practice,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting such  consecutive  congestion,  and  its 
effects,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  those 
two  cases  terminated  the  most  favourably 
in  which  the  practice  had  been  most  sedative 
and  antispasmodic. 

The  two  last  reported  cases  commence, 
not  in  an  overwhelming  shock  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  in  pain  of  the  head,  and  gradu- 
ally proceed  into  convulsions  and  the  apo- 
plectic stupor ;  the  first  of  them  with  sick- 
ness. This  sequence  of  symptoms  places 
them  in  the  class  of  apoplexy  from  com- 
pression, according  to  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Abercromby*,  which  I  am  happy  to  accept, 
as  giving  value  to  my  own  ;  sanguineous 
effusion  being  presumed  to  have  occurred  at 
the  moment  of  "  acute  pain,"  and  to  have 
gradually  increased.  In  the  first  of  these 
two  cases,  that  of  Janet  Allen,  the  symptoms 
were  not  observed  early  enough  after  their 
commencement  to  give  depletory  treatment 
its  due  efficacy.  In  the  second  case,  these 
symptoms  commenced  while  Mr.  Edwards 
was  in  attendance  on  the  labour.  They 
ap))ear  to  have  been  adequately  appreciated, 
and  to  have  been  controlled  by  well-managed 
depletion. 

Leaving  for  my  next  lecture  some  impor- 
ta!it  modifications  of  the  above  doctrines 
relative  to  apo])lexy,  I  proceed  to  consider 
that  form  of  j)alsy  which  may  be  deemed 
analogous  to  the  nervous  apoplexy. 


*  Uniform  and  extensive  extravasation  of  blood 
is  (IcKrril)t'(l  by  Dr.  Al)crrroiiil)y  aKcliarartorisiiij^ 
this  class  i)f  cases,  whicli  Ijp^^in  witli  n  violent 
attnrk  of  liondiiclie,  and  jmss  into  apoplexy 
f^nidiiKlly.  The  rupture  he  ser-nis  to  consider 
eoincident  with  tlie  (irst  derangements  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain. 
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Of  the  spontaneous  or  trite  j)alsy  from  a 

sndden  loss  of  nervous  power. 
This  is  the  expression  by  which  Dr.  Kirk- 
land  describes  "  a  paralytic  affection  not 
l)roHght  on  by  compression,  suppuration,  or 
any  mechanical  cause."  My  concern  with 
his  views  is  entirely  practical ;  and  therefore 
I  do  not  stay  to  ask  the  question  why  this 
is  more  a  true  palsy  than  that  with  which 
he  thus  contrasts  it.  It  is  the  form  of  palsy 
to  which  he  applies  his  therapeutical  solid- 
ism,  his  treatment  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  brain  may  be  dealt  with  in  relation 
to  its  nervous,  and  not  its  vascular  con- 
stituents. 

Now  in  illustrating  these  views,  I  shall 
take  a  case  from  a  class  of  affections  justly 
considered  by  Dr.  Kirkland  as  analogous  to 
the  nervous  palsy  which  forms  our  present 
subject ;  because  I  can  find  no  other  case 
which  so  well  illustrates  the  therapeutics 
api)licable  to  this  affection  according  to  those 
views.  It  embodies  a  principle.  This  case 
is  a  paralytic  affection  from  a  concussion  of 
the  s]>ine.  The  patient,  a  strong  healthy 
man  of  forty,  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  fell  with  much  force  on  his  posteriors. 
He  soon  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  darting  pains  down  the 
thighs,  and  want  of  sensation  and  numbness 
in  the  lower  extremities,  with  coldness  ;  the 
right  leg  least  affected.  The  pulse  was 
small  and  slow.  Ten  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  away,  and  an  embrocation  applied  to 
the  loins. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1786,  the  day 
after  the  accident,  he  was  found  to  have  no 
inclination  to  pass  water,  and  the  bladder  was 
found  in  a  flaccid  state  extending  to  the  navel. 
Three  pints  of  dark  urine  were  drawn  off  by 
the  catheter,  assisted  by  pressure  on  the 
abdomen;  18  grains  of  calomel  were  given 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  two  doses,  with  a 
strong  purgative  mixture. 

On  the  25th,  20  drops  of  laudanum  hav- 
ing been  given  the  evening  before,  a  greater 
degree  of  sensation  was  observed  in  the 
limbs.  The  water  was  still  removed  by  the 
catheter  and  pressure ;  the  motions  were  in- 
voluntary. 

From  the  26th  to  the  30th,  the  same 
treatment  being  applied,  with  20  or  30  drops 
of  tinctura  lytta;  every  eighth  hour,  the 
symptoms  continued  the  same.  This  state, 
indeed,  was  unaltered,  except  in  regard  to 
occasional  difficulty  from  indurated  fseces, 
requiring  to  be  scooped  out,  to  the  8th  of 
October.  The  tinctura  lyttse  being  then 
given  in  drachm  doses,  the  pulse  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  sphincter  ani  con- 
tracted. 

Urine,  durin;^  this  time,  occasionally 
flowed  involuntarily  ;  but  the  case  continued 
in  a  state  of  very  slowly  progressive  im- 
provement, with  one  drawback,  namely,  the 


recurrence  of  involuntary  evacuations  on  a 
blister  being  applied  to  the  sacrum. 

But  on  the  8th  of  October,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  treatment,  in  this  respect,  that  all 
stimulants  were  laid  aside,  and  the  opiates, 
with  certain  antispasmodics,  exclusively 
relied  on ;  namely,  sulphuric  aether,  and 
sagapemnm.  Under  this  class  of  remedies, 
we  are  told  that  "the  stools  and  urine  be- 
came regular  and  voluntary,  the  pulse  became 
stronger,  and  the  sensation  of  the  lower 
extremities  increased.  The  patient  perceived 
no  other  sensible  effect  from  the  medicine 
than  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  having  con- 
tinued it  to  the  subsequent  January,  he  had 
no  complaint  left." 

This  case  recommends  to  your  considera- 
tion a  principle  which  maybe  stated  thus  : — 
That  in  the  forms  of  palsy  which  have  the 
same  relation  to  those  ensuing  on  vascular 
fulness  or  rupture,  which  loss  of  power 
from  concussion  bears  to  that  arising  from 
compression,  medicines  presumed  to  in- 
fluence primarily  the  solids  of  the  system 
will  probably  have  a  more  remedial  agency 
than  those  which  operate  immediately  on 
the  blood-vessels  ;  or,  to  state  this  principle 
in  a  more  practical  form,  sedatives  and  anti- 
spasmodics will  be  more  effective  than  stimu- 
lants or  depletory  measures. 

The  following  case  will  further  illustrate 
this  principle  : — Elizabeth  Smith,  set.  68, 
of  a  muscular  form  and  apparently  a  strong 
constitution,  having  for  several  previous 
months  been  inadequately  nourished,  and 
having  felt  a  diminution  of  power  in  the  right 
side,  fell  down  in  the  street,  and  about  a 
week  afterwards  was  brought  into  the  St. 
Marylebone  Infirmary.  From  the  time  of 
this  fall,  which  seemed  not  the  restxlt  of  .iny 
accident,  she  has  been  totally  unable  to 
stand  unsupported,  and  had  in  a  great 
degree  lost  the  use  of  the  right  arm.  Her 
bowels,  she  said,  were  generally  eitherconfined 
or  irritable  ;  the  pulse  not  remarkable  in  cha- 
racter ;  her  head  entirely  free  from  uneasiness. 

From  the  5th  of  November  to  the  3d  of 
December,  1841,  she  was  treated  with  ape- 
rients and  the  compound  aether  mixture  of 
the  Infirmary,  and  with  one  ajiplication  of  a 
blister,  but  to  no  advantageous  result :  occa- 
sionally some  paralysis  of  the  bladder  mani- 
fested itself.  She  was  then  subjected  to  an 
opiate  treatment.  First,  a  scruple  of 
Dover's  powder  nightly,  then  two  grains  of 
opium  ;  the  bowels  being  regulated  by 
mild  aperients,  and  having  a  disposition  to 
diarrhoea,  even  under  this  practice.  Mean- 
while, her  tongue  became  cleaner,  and  she 
obtained,  first,  comfort,  then  material  im- 
provement in  the  paralytic  symptoms,  the 
leg  improving  more  slowly  than  the  arm. 

Much  disposition  to  diarrhoea  continued, 
and  whenever  this  took  jilace,  the  paralytic 
feebleness  reincreased.     Fermented    stimuli 
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did  not  suit  her  ;  indeed  her  symptoms  were 
ameliorated  just  in  jirojiortion  to  her  freedom 
from  diarrhcea,  and  her  steadiness  in  the  use 
of  the  sedatives. 

To  this  effect  of  o])ium  a  contrast  may  be 
observed  in  a  case,  the  symptoms  of  which 
strongly  suggested  to  my  mind  an  hypothesis 
contrary  to  that  on  which  the  last  case  was 
conducted,  namely,  an  hypothesis  of  com- 
pression from  effusion. 

A  tall  and  moderately  stout  gentleman, 
set.  C4,  of  the  nervous  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, who,  with  much  mental  exertion,  had 
indulged  through  life  in  very  full  living,  had 
been  visited  from  the  spring  of  1840  to  the 
present  time,  December  1811,  by  a  series  of 
paralj-tic  phenomena,  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
fulness,  vertigo,  and  oppression.  He  can 
walk  for  a  very  few  yards,  finds  difficulty  in 
pointing  his  feet,  and  stumbles  over  the 
smallest  imj)ediment.  He  complains  of 
weakness  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  of 
general  difficulty  in  changing  their  attitude ; 
and  is  often  visited  by  spasmodic  twitches  ; 
his  arms  are  merely  weak.  I  saw  this  gen- 
tlemen first  in  July  1841,  and  have  since, 
with  temporary  good  effect,  and  never  with 
apparent  ill  effect,  pursued  a  course  of  mild 
mercurial  aperients,  and  small  blisters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  general  health  of  the 
patient,  the  appearance  of  his  tongue,  his 
countenance,  and  excretions,  have  been  im- 
proving, with  occasional  fluctuations,  up  to 
this  time,  December  29,  1841  ;  and  the 
paralytic  symptoms  have  been  at  least 
arrested  in  their  progressive  increase.  It 
lately  appeared  to  me  expedient,  as  he  was 
complaining  of  spasm  and  restlessness  at 
night,  to  suggest  to  his  medical  attendant  in 
the  country  that  some  form  of  morphine 
might  be  tried.  To  a  letter  recommending 
this  I  shortly  received  the  following  answer  : 
— "  On  the  morning  after  the  first  dose  of 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia, 
with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  the  patient 
reported  an  improved  night ;  but  on  my 
next  visit,  I  learnt  that  in  the  course  of  that 
morning  the  lower  extremities  had  become 
perfectly  ustkss,  continued  so  for  48  hours, 
and  were  only  recovering  their  accustomed 
state  when  he  was  next  seen." 

The  different  results  of  the  use  of  opium 
will  be  remarked  in  these  two  cases  :  on  the 
high-fed  valetudinarian,  on  whom  palsy  had 
been  advancing  gradually,  with  the  evidence 
of  antecedent  cerebral  congestion,  and  in 
the  very  different  case  previously  descriljed. 

The  following  case  will  present  a  difficulty 
certainly  not  appreciated  by  the  author  whose 
views  I  am  illustrating,  in  the  a]iplication  of 
a  sedative  treatment  to  the  nervous  ])liciio- 
mena  of  jtalsy  :  it  arises  ))robal)ly  from  i\n: 
complication,  in  the  same  person,  of  such 
pathological  states  with  those  of  compression. 

The  patient,   aet.  60,  of  a  bilious  tem- 


perament and  sinewy  frame,  was  brought 
into  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  having 
had,  the  day  before,  an  attack  of  hemiplegia 
of  the  left  side,  with  loss  of  voice  and  dis- 
tortion of  mouth,  which  had  subsided  in 
about  two  hours.  His  voice  was  still,  how- 
ever, thick,  and  he  complained  of  vertigo. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  of  his  admission 
he  had  two  similar  attacks  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  these  attacks  were  repeated  daily  at 
about  the  same  hour.  The  pulse,  during  these 
attacks,  was  sluggish  and  incompressible. 
Eight  ounces  of  blood  had  been  taken  from 
his  arm  before  I  saw  him  ;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  I  directed  cupping  to  the  extent 
of  six  hours,  with  some  doses  of  calomel 
and  jalap.  Having  thus  relieved  his  system, 
with,  as  he  said,  improvement  of  his  general 
feelings,  I  was  induced,  by  the  intermittent 
character  of  the  daily  attacks,  to  prescribe 
five  minims  of  Liquor  Arsenicalis  in  camphor 
mLxture,  three  times  daily :  three  grains  of 
calomel  were  given  every  night.  This  plan 
having  been  continued  three  days  with  no 
effect  on  the  paroxysms,  I  was  next  led 
by  my  observation  of  the  effect  of  sedatives 
on  the  nervous  forms  of  palsy,  to  give  him, 
one  night,  ten  grains  of  Dover's  jjowder. 
The  paroxysm  came  on  the  next  morning, 
with  unusual  heat  of  head,  but  it  did  not 
subside  ;  it  continued,  indeed,  for  four  days, 
and  did  not  begin  to  subside  until  his  gums 
were  affected  by  repeated  doses  of  calomel, 
which  I  gave,  having  first  applied  some 
leeches  to  the  temples.  His  articulation  then 
returned  completely,  but  not  so  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  From  this  time,  indeed,  to  the  present 
moment,  Oct.  24,  1842,  a  period  of  four 
months,  the  disorder  has  not  resumed  its 
intermittent  character.  During  that  time, 
the  power  of  articulation  has  never  left  him  ; 
but  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities  is  con- 
tinuous, though  now  gradually  obtaining 
some  diminution  under  the  use  of  strychnine. 
The  leg  acquires  power  more  rapidly  than 
the  arm. 

The  continuous  duration  and  increased 
severity  of  the  attack,  which  followed,  in  this 
case,  the  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  must,  I 
imagine,  be  considered  as  probably  referrible 
at  the  time  to  that  measure. 

I  have  thus  sketched,  and  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  what  appear  to  me  imjiortant 
views  relative  to  ajioplexy  and  palsy,  leaving 
to  another  lecture  certain  modifications  to 
which,  I  apprehend,  these  views  are  liable. 
It  may,  i)erhai)s,  be  asked,  what  addition  is 
made  by  these  views  of  that  subject  to 
previous  science?  How  far  the  assumption 
that  a  form  of  ajjoplexy  and  palsy  exists  set 
uj)  by  other  causes  than  vascular  fulness,  or 
effused  blood,  or  serum,  is  either  new  or 
practically  valuable  ?  and  whether,  in  the 
jieriod  so  rich  in  medical  inquiry  which  has 
elapsed  since  1792,  the  deficiency,  if  it  ever 
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existed,  or  if  any  was  left  by  Dr.  Kirkland, 
has  been  obviated  ?  Certainly  many  authors 
have  protested  largely  against  excessive  de- 
pletion in  apojjlexy,  and  have  advanced 
instances  in  which  the  brain  has,  on  exami- 
nation, aflbrded  no  evidence  of  congestion  on 
either  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion.  But 
neither  before  that  time  had  this  subject 
been  as  clearly  brought  out  as  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
land, nor  since  that  time,  though  often 
adverted  to,  has  it  received  adequate  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Greek  physicians,  generally,  were 
humoralists  in  their  jjathology  of  apoplexy, 
though  their  humoralism  took  generally  a 
wider  range  than  that  of  the  moderns.  It  is 
not,  according  to  Hippocrates,  vascular 
fulness  or  effusion  alone  that  leads  to  apo- 
plexy, but  a  superal)undant  or  vitiated  state 
of  any  one  of  his  four  humors — bile,  atrabile, 
pituita,  or  blood. 

The  pneumatic  school,  founding  its  views 
partly  on  a  supjiosition  that  a  certain  subtle 
aura  was  distributed  by  the  arterial  system, 
was  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  this  hypothesis  supplied  in 
accounting  for  such  affections  of  the  cerebral 
organs.  This  aura,  indeed,  was  a  vitalising 
principle,  whose  subtle  nature  would  render 
it,  in  their  j)hilosophy,  susceptible  of  affec- 
tions from  moral  causes.  Accordingly,  the 
antecedents  of  apoplexy  enumerated  by 
Arctaeus,  the  most  eminent  luminary  of  that 
school,  comprise  emotions  of  the  mind, 
terror,  despondency,  great  and  unexpected 
pleasure,  yeKws  aa^tcrlos,  phenomena,  the 
operation  of  which  must  be,  in  the  language 
of  our  times,  primarily  on  the  nervous 
system. 

In  rrodern  times,  vascular  fulness  or  rup- 
ture has  been  the  great  antecedent  of  apo- 
plexy, modified,  indeed,  relatively  to  the 
extent  of  depletion  indicated,  by  a  theory,  not 
of  possible  apoplexy  from  other  causes,  but 
of  varying  extent  and  kind,  in  that  fulness  or 
effusion  which  has  been  assumed  as  a  cause. 
Such  were  mainly  the  views  of  Boerhauve 
and  Vansweeten  ;  and  that  these  views  were 
entertained  by  the  great  pathologist  with 
whose  case  I  have  opened  this  discussion,  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  and  such  were  also  the 
views  of  Frederick  Hoffman.  This  eminent 
person,  in  dealing  with  physiological  or 
pathological  causes,  certainly  improves  upon 
the  theory  of  Stahl,  who  had  gone  no  further 
than  to  impute  the  phenomena  of  living 
matter  to  the  agency  of  a  mind, — a  propo- 
sition which,  though  possessing  the  utmost 
abstract  truth,  does  not  advance  science. 
Hoffman  felt  this,  and  took  a  further  step. 
He  assigned  to  the  living  solids  an  active 
principle  as  inherent  in  them,  im])lying  and 
implied  ;  which  hypothesis,  no  doubt,  formed 
the  basis  of  that  theory  of  irritability  after- 
wards conceived  by  Halloi-,  and  qualified  by 


the  remark  of  Dr.  Whytt,  that  no  part  is 
irritable,  that  is,  without  nerves. 

With  these  views,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  in  the  class  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic 
affections  Hoffman  should  contemplate  no 
other  as  affecting  the  subtle  element,  to 
which  he  assigns  the  brain  as  its  material 
organ,  than  the  affections  of  the  vascular 
system. 

Thus,  in  the  11th  section  of  his  7th  chap- 
ter "  De  Hemorrhagiis,"  he  will  be  found 
estimating  the  passions  of  the  mind  in  their 
reference  to  the  causation  of  apoplexy,  as 
producing  spasms,  which  disturb  the  general 
circulation  just  as  a  crumb  of  bread  dropped 
into  the  trachea  is  seen  to  produce  them. 
It  would  have  been  a  more  compendious  and 
simple  hypothesis  to  allow  the  mental  affec- 
tion to  influence  immediately  the  cerebral 
substance,  and  to  occasion  at  once  a  stasis 
there.  Tins  assumption  would  better  explain 
the  causation  of  tliose  apoplexies  in  which 
the  stroke  apparently  occurs  with  no  ante- 
cedency of  vascular  derangement,  and  in 
which,  I  may  add,  much  reUef  ensues  from 
abstraction  of  blood  after  the  stroke,  though 
very  little  or  no  appearance  of  plethora  or 
congestion  have  preceded  it. 

Dr.  Cullen's  systematising  and  compre- 
hensive mind  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
another  class  of  antecedents  to  these  affec- 
tions, than  vascular  compression  or  effusion. 
He  thinks  it  probable,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  "  apoplexy  does  not  always  dej)end 
upon  that  cause,  but  sometimes  upon  a  cer- 
tain state  of  immobility  of  the  nervous  power, 
produced  by  certain  circumstances  in  the 
nervous  system  itself,  which  seems  to  te 
communicated  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another."  But  in  regard  to  treatment, 
"  many  of  these  causes,"  he  observes,  "are 
so  powerful,  and  thereby  so  suddenly  fatal, 
as  scarcely  to  allow  of  time  for  the  use  of 
remedies ;  and  such  cases  have  been  so  sel- 
dom the  subject  of  practice,  that  the  proper 
remedies  are  not  so  well  ascertained  as  to 
allow  him  to  say  more  of  them."  His 
reference  to  the  more  gently  operating 
causes  under  this  head  is  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Dr.  Darwyn  was  nearly  cotemporaneous 
with  Dr.  Kirkland.  His  psychological  views 
disposed  him  to  apply  to  apoplexy  a  prin- 
ciple of  distinction  analogous  to  that  of  Dr. 
Kirkland,  but  far  less  practically  developed  : 
he  expressly  speaks,  indeed,  of  oppression 
from  congestion,  or  from  effused  blood,  as 
only  one  of  the  causes  of  apoplexy. 

It  is  interesting  next  to  observe  how  far 
the  subject  of  apoplexy,  as  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  vascular  derangement,  is 
taken  up  by  that  eminent  investigator  of  the 
present  day.  Dr.  .\bercromby.  "  When  a 
person,"  he  observes,"  previously  in  perfect 
healtli,    falls    down    suddenly,    deprived    of 
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sense  and  motion,  and  dies,  after  lying  for 
a  certain  time  in  a  state  of  apoplexy,  and 
when,  on  ins)>cction  of  the  case,  we  cannot 
discover  in  the  brain  any  satisfactory  de- 
viation from  healthy  structure,  this  is  the 
affection  which  I  propose  to  call  simple  apo- 
plexy." The  force  which  the  word  "sim- 
ple" seems  to  convey  with  it  in  this  instance 
is,  that  the  apoplexy  so  described  is  viewed 
by  the  author  solely  in  relation  to  its  phe- 
nomena, and  not  to  any  presumed  cause. 

That  no  hyjiothesis  in  regard  to  treatment 
suggested  itself  to  this  acute  observer,  as 
founded  on  the  distinction  here  adverted  to, 
is  evident  from  his  allusion  to  the  treatment 
which  these  cases  actually  met  with.  He 
only,  indeed,  observes  on  this  point,  that 
they  were  treated  "  in  the  usual  manner,"  an 
expression  which  certainly  appears  to  recog- 
nise but  one  principle  in  the  treatment  of 
apoplexy.  This  mode  of  speaking  almost 
appears  to  suggest,  that  tlie  physician  who 
used  it  had  overlooked  the  consideration, 
to  what  an  extent  disease  is,  what  treatment 
renders  it .'  The  therapeutical  question  is, 
in  some  sort,  a  part  of  the  pathological. 

If,  finally,  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  the 
necessity  of  such  inquiries  as  we  have  now 
entered  into  is  superseded  by  the  researches 
of  the  present  day,  I  know  no  better  way  of 
answering  this  question,  than  a  reference 
to  those  valuable  Cyclopaedias  of  medical 
knowledge  which  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
supplied  us  with. 

The  article  Apoplexy,  in  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Medicine,  gives  us  considerations 
on  this  subject  exclusively  humoral ;  though 
Dr.  Clutterbuck's  great  practical  experience 
has  occasioned  him  to  lay  down  many  prac- 
tical rules  limiting  the  extent  of  depletion, 
even  on  the  hypothesis  that  vascular  fulness 
or  rupture  is  the  great  general  antecedent  of 
apoplexy  :  and  thus  he  would  be  found,  in 
many  cases  of  that  disease  which  a  more 
enlarged  hypothesis  would  term  "  nervous," 
using  the  same  precaution  in  regard  to 
depletory  agents,  which  this  latter  suppo- 
sition might  suggest. 

Very  considerably  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive are  the  views  aft'orded  us  by  Dr. 
Copland,  in  his  masterly  article  "A])Oj)lcxy :" 
he  indeed  adverts  to  a  form  of  ajtojilexy 
designated  nervous  by  authors;  but  when 
he  gives  his  own  estimate  of  this  species,  he 
reconciles  it  with  a  theory  of  pressure,  as  the 
recognisable  antecedent  to  that  state,  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  leave  any  very  definite 
grounds  for  a  practical  distinction.  Thus,  on 
this  subject  he  entertains  an  hypotliesis  re- 
specting the  ganglial  apparatus  supjilied  to 
the  encejihalon  as  affecting  its  vascular 
system,  and  thus  producing  retardation  or 
rupture.  But  (he  recognisable  antecedent  to 
the  apoplectic  state,  will,  in  this  point  of  view, 
still    be   retardation     or    rupture  :     for    we 


know  too  little  of  the  functions  of  the  ganglial 
nerves  su])plied  to  the  brain,  to  assert  or 
imagine  a  time  for  t/ieir  operations  in  such  a 
presumed  sequence ;  though  we  might  con- 
sider ourselves  authorised  to  imagine  that  in 
many  cases  of  apoplexy,  those  jjeculiarly 
which  originate  in  moral  causes,  the  affection 
of  the  encephalon  itself,  the  organ  of  mind, 
is  primary,  and  the  affection  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  encephalon  secondaiy,  rather 
than  to  entertain  the  reverse  view. 

We  must  not,  I  admit,  indulge  ourselves  in 
speculating  with  Frederick  Hoffman  upon  a 
propulsive  force  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  as  circulating  a  nervous  fluid,  or  assume 
a  knowledge  of  this  subject  analogous  to  that 
which  we  possess  of  the  motions  of  the  blood, 
as  a  groundwork  for  our  ]iat]iology.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  to  be  feared,  that,  possessed  as 
we  are  of  a  completed  theory  of  the  vascular 
circulation,  we  may  be  tempted  to  speculate 
upon  its  agency  in  the  causation  of  disease 
further  than  is  warranted,  and  thus  leave  out 
of  view  the  nervous  system  as  originating 
morbid  actions. 

The  following  comprehensive  remark,  made 
by  Dr.  Copland,  in  his  general  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  seems 
to  bring  //;s  vascular  and  nervous  form  of  the 
disorder  under  a  common  category.  "  The 
various  states"  he  observes,  "  of  vascular  im- 
pulse and  action,  impeded  circulation  in  the 
veins  and  sinews  of  tlie  brain,  and  distension 
of  its  capillaries,  whether  arising  from  the 
influence  of  the  organic  nerves  or  the  blood- 
vessels, or  from  morbidly  increased  action 
from  obstruction  in  the  large  veins,  the  lungs, 
or  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  will  either  in- 
dividually or  in  partial  conjunction  occasion 
the  above  effect,  i.  e.  the  phenomena  of  apo- 
plexy, owing,"  he  adds,  "  to  the  unyielding 
walls  of  the  encephalon." 

This  statement  will  not  propel  us  far  on 
our  way  towards  a  theory  of  apojdexy  as  re- 
sulting from  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  The 
views,  indeed,  contained  in  the  excellent  article 
to  which  I  advert,  are  sufliciently  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  a  nervous  form  of  apo- 
plexy to  stimulate  our  curiosity, — sufficiently 
indeterminate  to  authorise  our  affirming  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  subject  is 
unexhausted. 

I  have  been  led,  by  the  topic  which]I  have 
chosen,  to  entei  largely  into  the  views  of  an 
acute  and  learned  author,  whose  work,  jnib- 
lished  sixty  years  ago,  is  now  rarely  or  cur- 
sorily adverted  to.  I  know  nothowl  mayhave 
accomplished,  or  be  accomj)lishing  my  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  am  assured  of  its  intrinsic  use- 
fulness,— namely,  thegivingweight  to  certain 
bygone  views,  which  aj)|iear  to  contain  the 
germs  of  hitherto  uncxpanded  distinctions  in 
a  most  important  branch  of  pathaology.  In 
my  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  further  into 
this  subject. 
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Whilst  joints  giving  rise  to  these  re- 
flections successively  appeared  either  in 
the  Practical  Rooms  or  in  the  hospital, 
and  were  examined  with  more  or  less 
care  by  me,  there  occurred  one  of  those 
cases  which  seemed  to  go  far  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  whole  of  the  pheno- 
mena. This  occurred  in  1826,  or  early 
in  1827,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  a 
brief  account  of  the  case  was  read  to 
the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  a  second,  and  still 
more  remarkable,  one  occurred,  amply, 
as  I  imagine,  (for  wherever  a  theory 
exists,  it  behoves  the  surgeon  to  speak 
with  every  caution,)  confirming  my 
former "  views.  The  details  of  these 
cases  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
at  some  length.  Of  the  other  numerous 
specimens  now  before  me,  drawn  from 
my  own  pathological  collection,  I  shall 
say  but  little  :  nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  condition  of  the  joint,  in  one  and 
all  of  them,  was  predicted  previous  to 
dissection.  They  were  stiff  half-flexed 
joints,  partially,  as  it  were,  though,  in 
some  cases,  but  slightly,  anchylosed,  if 
such  a  phrase  could  be  applied  to 
them.  In  fact,  many  of  them  seemed 
to  be  stiffened  merely  by  malposition, 
or  rheumatism  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  absence  of  the  cartilages  of  encrus- 
tation was  predicted,  and  found  inva- 
riably to  have  happened. 

Case  1. — I  select  purpgsely  the  two 
extreme  cases  :  they  prove  the  theory 
best ;  and  they  seem  to  me  least  com- 
plicated with  extraneous  matter.  Were 
I  to  select  one  of  the  numerous  prepa- 
rations before  me  of  knee-joints  taken 
from  aged  persons  who  had  long  la- 
boured under  a  stiff  half-bent  knee- 
joint,  and  in  whom,  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
the  femur,  patella,  and  tibia,  were 
partially  gone,  it  might  with  great 
propriety  be  said,  a  joint  like  this 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance   of  the  cartilages  :  Ihcy 


may  have  been  absorbed  by  some  pa- 
thological condition  either  connected 
with  themselves  or  the  subjacent  bones, 
the  joint  may  have  sustained  some  in- 
jury, a  blow,  sprain,  or  have  laboured 
under  chronic  rheumatism  :  there  may 
even  have  existed  at  one  time  inflam- 
mation of  the  cartilages,  and  their  dis- 
appearance or  absorption  may  have 
caused  the  semiflexed  and  stifl"  joints, 
and  not  been  caused  by  it :  but  in  Cases 
1st  and  2d,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  apply 
this  mode  of  reasoning  in  explanation 
of  the  appearances  I  shall  now  describe. 
The  knees  of  a  stout  and  sufl[icicntly 
well-made  person  were  observed  just 
before  dissection  to  be  slightly  but  obvi- 
ously bent ;  both  to  the  same  extent,  or 
nearly  so  :  the  flexion  could  easily  be 
rendered  greater,  almost  as  much  as  is 
usual,  but  by  no  reasonable  force  could 
the  limbs  be  extended.  I  predicted 
that  on  dissection  there  would  be  found 
an  absence  of  the  cartilages  of  encrus- 
tation at  many  points,  and  the  bone  pro- 
bably polished  or  eburnated :  this  I  did 
from  a  previous  knowledge  of  such  joints, 
but  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  explain 
all  the  appearances.  The  joints  were 
examined  with  every  possible  care  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  class  of  students, 
and  the  preparations  are  now  before 
me.  The  trochlea  or  pulley  of  the  fe- 
moral condyles  was  much  altered  in 
shape  :  the  outer  one  had  lost  its  car- 
tilage of  encrustation,  and  acquired  an 
ivory  polish  in  some  places ;  at  others 
the  texture  of  the  bone  had  been  worn 
into  :  the  inner  condyle  had  lost  its 
usual  breadth,  and  had  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar exostotic  deposit  overlapping  the 
shaft :  the  hollow  for  receiving  the 
elevated  ridge  of  the  patella  was  greatly 
changed,  its  natural  form  having  be- 
come narrow  and  twisted  :  the  patella 
can  scarcely  be  described,  so  irregular 
has  it  become  :  the  cartilage  of  encrus- 
tation is  entirely  gone,  and  the  bone 
either  worn  into  or  polished  :  two  new 
osseous  deposits  have  formed,  seemingly 
in  the  t.endon  of  the  crureus  muscle, 
one  above  and  the  other  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  patella ;  so  that  if  the  inves- 
tigation had  been  carried  no  further 
the  case  might  easily  have  passed  for 
one  of  fractured  patella,  with  subse- 
quent chronic  inflammation,  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  cartilages.  But  such 
an  opinion  subsequent  and  previous 
inquiry  had  taught  me  was  totally  void 
of  truth  ;   the  real  cause  of  all  these 
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changes  being  at  the  back  of  the  joint, 
behind  and  sonicwliat  above  the  inner 
condyle,  in  the  form  of  a  foreign  body 
(free  carlilage),  about  tlie  size  of  a  hirge 
beazi,  resting  on  the  condyle,  altering  its 
nature,  and  closely  wedged  in  betwixt 
the  osseous  surface  and  the  synovial 
membranes,  and  in  such  a  way  as  ob- 
viously to  have  been  immoveably  fixed 
in  that  position  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  pain  caused  by  this  cartilage  had 
led  to  the  semi-bent  position  of  the 
limb,  as  being  the  one  best  calculated 
to  relieve  the  distress.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  cartilaginous  and  previously 
floating  body  had  become  fixed,  or, 
perhaps,  grown  there  originally,  al- 
though it  did  not  adhere  by  any  pedicle 
when  I  examined  the  limb  ;  and 
this  malposition  and  altered  form  of 
tlie  knee-joint  led  to  all  the  patho- 
logical  appearances    I    now   describe. 

Fig.  1. 


I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia  had 
begun  to  shew  exostotic  depositions, 
and  a  small  one  may  be  seen  on  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  upper  spines  of 
(he  tibia.  The  opposite  joint  resem- 
bled the  one  I  have  just  described  in 
all  respects.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  some  pathologists  might 
be  inclined  to  ascribe  what  I  here  most 
confidently  trace  to  a  mechanical 
cause,  to  other  causes — such  as  rheu- 
matism, or  inflammation,  or  to  the 
same  cause,  whatever  that  might  be, 
which  led  to  the  foraiation  of  the  free 
cartilages.  To  meet  these  objections  I 
shall  detail  ny  "  second  case." 

Case. — A  young  man  met  with  a 
severe  burn  a  considerable  time  ago 
over  the  ham  and  back  and  upper  parts 
of  the  leg,  and  this,  in  healing,  caused 
a  strong  and  permanent  flexion  of 
the  limb  at  the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  re- 
semble greatly  the  usual  contracted 
and  anchylosed  condition  of  this  joint 
after  some  recoveries  from  white  swell- 
ing. As  the  limb  was  thus  greatly 
shortened,  he  required  the  use  of  a  very 
high-heelcd-and-toed  shoe  or  boot. 
The  cicatrix  following  the  healing  of 
this  troublesome  burn  was  extensive, 
hard,  and  placed  transversely  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  popliteal  surface;  but, 
having  thus  partially,  at  least,  reco- 
vered from  this  serious  accident,  he 
resumed  his  usual,  and,  to  him,  as  it 
proved,  dangerous,  occupation  of  a 
groom,  or  horse-breaker.  In  a  few 
weeks  after,  the  horse  he  rode  fell  with 
him,  by  which  accident  the  cicatrix  in 
the  leg  was  torn  open  violently,  and  an 
extensive  and,  as  it  proved,  an  incura- 
ble sore  rapidly  spread  over  the  entire 
calf  of  the  injured  limb;  and  there 
being  no  likelihood  of  his  recovering 
from  this  second  accident  so  long  as 
the  limb  was  allowed  to  remain  on,  it 
was  removed,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
accident,  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  by  ampu- 
tation in  the  usual  way  and  place 
above  the  knee-joint,  or  a  little  above 
the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle 
third  of  the  thigh.  The  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  amputated  limb  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  sore  or  ulcer,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  why  amputation  was 
resorted  to,  was  an  ill-conditioned  and 
most  extensive  sore,  reaching  fully  two- 
t  birds  down  the  back  of  the  leg.  On 
flitting  into  this  longitudinally,  with  a 
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view  of  exposing  by  dissection  the 
deeper  structures,  it  was  found  that  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve  (internal  popliteal 
of  some  writers)  had  been  involved  in 
the  cicatrix,  so  that,  had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  have  cut  out  this  cicatrix 
previous  to  the  second  accident,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  the  contraction 
and  forced  llexion  of  tiie  joint,  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  this  nerve  must  have 
been  cut  out  by  the  operator.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  were 
present  at  the  dissection. 

2.  The  flexors  of  the  leg  (semi- 
membranosus, tendinosus,  and  biceps) 
had  suffered  but  little  from  the  disuse 
of  the  limb,  or  rather  joint.  The 
gastrocnemius,  on  the  other  hand, 
together  with  the  solens  and  popliteus 
nmscles,  had  degenerated  into  firm  pale 
cartilaginous  masses,  in  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  trace  any  remains  of  mus- 
cular fibres.  The  great  artery  and 
vein  lay  in  their  usual  i)laees,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  surface.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  by  the 
first  accident,  the  knee-joint  had  been 
contracted  nearly  to  a  right  angle. 

On  tracing  the  extensor  muscles 
(cruneus,  vasti,  and  rectus,)  from  the 
uj)per  edge,  where  they  had  been 
divided  at  the  moment  of  amputation, 
downwards  towards  the  knee-joint,  it 
was  found  that,  on  approaching  tlie 
knee,  the  tendon  usually,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  united,  could  readily 
be  separated  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, a  superficial  and  a  deep  :  the 
superficial  followed  its  usual  course 
towards  the  patella  and  over  it,  to  be- 
come continuous  with  the  ligamentum 
patellcB.  The  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  deeper  and  stronger  portion  of 
the  tendon  were  remarkable  :  in  its 
substance,  and  placed  immediately 
above  the  original  patella,  was  another, 
fully  as  large  as  the  original  one,  de- 
veloped in  the  centre  of  the  tendon  of 
ttie  crura;us,  and  lined  on  its  articular 
aspect  by  a  portion  of  the  tendon  itself; 
this  again  was  invested  by  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joint.  This  singular 
structure,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  acci- 
dental or  abnormally  formed  patella, 
had  evidently  been  developed  in  the 
tendon  of  the  cruraeus  muscle  as  a  con- 
sequence or  result  of  the  limb  having 
been  used  or  walked  on  when  in  a  con- 
tracted or  flexed  state ;  and  yet  there 
could  scarcely  have  existed  any  acci- 
dental fibro-cartilage  in  the  tendon  to 
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serve  as  a  basis  for  this  newly-formed 
sesamoid  bone.  Many  surgeons  have 
thought  that  by  unusual  friction  ab- 
normal synovial  capsules  may  be,  and 
are,  formed  ;  to  this  another  fact  must 
now  be  added,  viz.  the  accidental  forma- 
tion of  abnormal  sesamoid  bones  as 
large  as  the  patella,  seemingly  origi- 
nating in  mere  meclianical  change  in 
the  form  of  the  limb,  and  that  too, 
though  not  jjreceded  by  any  fibro-car- 
tilage, heretofore  considered  as  an  es- 
sential preliminary  stage  in  such  forma- 
tions*. To  return  to  the  further  ex- 
amination of  the  limb. 

In  that  layer  of  the  united  tendons 
of  these  muscles  which  lay  over  the 
one  I  have  just  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  fact,  could  be  easily  traced  to  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  rectus,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  belonged,  I  found  another 
small  bone  or  patella  developed,  placed 
immediately  over  the  regular  patella; 
and  lastly,  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  a  few  inches  higher 
up,  there  existed  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  merely  an  exostosis  somewhat 
larger  than  a  walnut.  The  saw  of  the 
surgeon  had  gone  through  this  exos- 
tosis, as  a  portion  merely  of  the  femur, 
during  the  amputation. 

Before  describing  the  many  interest- 
ing points  made  out  by  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  preparation,  I  may  first 
mention  some  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  second  accident ;  that, 
I  mean,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  limb.  Although  not  suspected 
during  life,  the  heavy  fall  from  the 
horse  had  fractured  the  bones  of  the 
leg  in  several  places  ;  one  fracture  ran 
through  the  malleolus  externus  into 
the  joint ;  another  ran  obliquely  through 
the  tibia,  commencing  about  three 
inches  above  the  ankle-joint:  it  pro- 
ceeded first  across  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  then  twisting  spirally  so  as  to 
reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone, 
it  also  penetrated  into  the  joint ;  higher 
up  there  was  a  most  distinct  longi- 
tudinal fracture  or  fissure  in  the  tibia, 
moving  upwards  for  about  two  inches; 
some  blooil  was  ellused  into  the  ankle- 
joint.  None  of  the  ligaments  were 
torn  ;  and  my  notes  merely  further  add, 
that  not  the  slightest  displacement 
had  taken  place  in  any  of  tlie  fractured 
portions;  so  that  their  detection  during 

*  As  the  examination  proceeded,  it  was  found 
that  the  new-formed  patella  here  spoken  of  was 
composed  of  two  portions. 
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life,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  dis- 
section, seemed  impossible.  The  car- 
tilages of  encrustation  in  the  ankle- 
joint  were  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  but  no 
laceration  could  be  detected  either  in 
them  or  in  the  investing  synovial  cap- 
sule. 

A  vertical  section  of  the  preparation 
was  now  made  :  this  extended  from  the 
point  where  the  femur  had  been  divided 
by  the  surgeon  quite  to  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  and  of  course  traversed  the 
knee-joint  vertically  and  mesially,  di- 
viding at  the  same  time  into  nearly 
equal  parts  the  original  patella,  all 
those  of  new  formation,  and  the  exos- 
tosis on  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

This  examination  gave  the  following 
results: — The  exostosis  on  the  front  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  had  at  one 
part  united  completely  with  that  bone, 
so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  but  one ;  a 
common  periosteum  surrounded  them : 
but  at  another,  and  that  a  very  consi- 
derable portion,  it  was  easy  to  shew, 
by  the  presence  of  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous fibres  betwixt  the  femur  and 
the  new  growth,  that  the  latter  had 
been  formed  first  in  the  centre  of  the 
tendon  of  the  crura; ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  of  the  same  nature,  and  owed 
its  existence  to  the  same  causes  which 
produced  the  accidental  patella? ;  that 
it  had  grown  to  the  femur,  and  not 
from  it.  The  bone  in  question,  which 
I  have  hitherto  called  an  exostosis,  was 
simply  an  elongated  accidental  patella, 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
form  of  the  knee-joint,  and  of  the  un- 
usual pressure  and  continued  extension 
of  the  muscles  :  as  these  causes  con- 
tinued to  operate,  and  even  to  increase 
80  long  as  the  limb  was  used  in  that 
altered  form,  the  soft  i)arts  between  the 
new-formed  bone  and  femur  were  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  elongated  accidental 
patella  becoming  firmly  and  inseparably 
united  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  might 
thus  in  time  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
exostosis  growing  from  the  bone,  in- 
stead of  to  it. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  believing  that 
this  preparation  is  one  of  much  in- 
terest, and  calculated  to  extend  our 
views  in  respect  to  the  formation  of 
new  bone  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Here  a  bone  forms  in  the 
centre  of  a  tendon,  having  interposed 
between  it  and  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
tendinous  fibres,  cellular  and  adipose 
tissue,  and  periosteum.     By  and  by  all 


these  tissues  are  absorbed  or  disappear, 
the  new-formed  bone  grows  to  the 
original  femur,  becomes  identified  with 
it,  is  covered  at  last  by  the  same  pe- 
riosteum, inclosing  both  as  if  they  had 
always  been  but  one  bone.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  preparations,  or  of  the  ac- 
companying sketches,  will,  I  feel  as- 
sured, convince  every  unprejudiced 
reader  that  I  have  described  accurately 
the  history  of  this  new  and  singular 
formation  of  bone. 

As  the  patient  died  some  days  after- 
wards, an  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
examining  the  entire  shaft  of  the  femur, 
and  of  tracing  fully  out  the  effects  of 
what  I  must  always  consider  as  merely 
mechanical  causes.  Exostoses  have 
usually  been  described  as  growing  from 
the  bones ;  and  no  doubt  they  gene- 
rally do ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
that  they  occasionally  grow  to  the 
bones,  and  were  at  first  formed  in  cer- 
tain tendons  or  soft  parts  at  least, 
whose  original  tissue  permits  of  a  ready 
change  from  tendon  to  bone  ;  and  this 
seems  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  leg,  or  cruraeus,  vasti, 
and  rectus  muscles. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  '2.    Longitudinal  section   of    a 
part  of  the  upper   portion  of  the   fe- 
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mur  :  the  lower  end,  in  short,  of  the 
purt  connected  with  the  head  of  the 
tone  being  the  portion  througli  which 
the  surgeon's  saw  passed.  It  displays 
tlie  extent  to  wliich  the  osseous  deposit 
liad  proceeded,  to  within  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches  from  the  tro- 
clianters.  So  high  as  it  went,  it 
proved  its  origin  from  tendinous  fibres. 
(Fig.  3,    13.)     This  sketch  shews  the 

Fig.  3. 
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cxtremitj'  of  the  same  section  (A  and  B) 
before  it  was  divided  longitudinally, 
contrasted  with  A,  which  is  merely 
the  section  of  a  healthy  femur  :  a  the 
linea  aspcra ;  h  b  the  old  shaft  of  the 
femur;  cc  c  new  bone  laid  over  the 
old  shaft;  d  periosteum;  ee  soft 
parts,  portions  of  the  crur;eus  and  ex- 
tensor muscles,  generally  tilling  up  the 
space  between  the  old  and  new  bone  at 
this  point,  similar  to  what  may  be  seen 
upon  the  other  sections  ;  _/'  a  dense  car- 
tilaginous mass  growing  in  and  fdling 
up  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  old 
shaft.  Nothing  of  this  kind  existed 
on  the  surface  of  the  exostosis ;  there 
never,  in  fact,  having  been  any  medul- 
lary cavity  in  it.  ()n  the  exterior  of 
the  old  shaft  those  changes  had  com- 
menced which  usually  take  place  after 
amputations,  and  which  have  been  so 
well  described  by  Scarpa  and  others  ; 
but  they  had  proceeded  to  no  great 
length  :  ten  days  only  having  inter- 
vened between  the  period  of  amputa- 
tion and  the  death  of  the  patient. 


Before  quitting  the  knee-joint,  to 
seek  for  further  illustrations  and  proofs 
•  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  in 
other  joints,  I  may  very  briefly  allude 
to  five  or  six  specimens  collected  in  my 
museum  of  contracted  joints,  witli 
whose  history  we  were  not  so  well 
acquainted.  The  difficulty  in  deciding 
on  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological 
])henomena  these  joints  present  arises 
from  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  clearly 
discriminating  betwccncause  and  effect. 
When  we  lay  open  a  contracted-se- 
mi (lexed  joint,  bent  to  an  angle  more  or 
less  approaching  a  right  angle  with  the 
femur,  and  find  the  cartilages  of  incrus- 
tation abraded,  broken  up,  a  great  part 
of  them  gone,  the  bone  bare,  polished, 
or  deeply  worn  into,  as  if  it  had  also 
suffered  from  abrasion,  the  form  of  the 
osseous  surface  of  the  condyles,  pa- 
tella, and  tibia,  singularly  altered,  &c. 
it  is  of  course  difficult  to  decide  on 
cause  and  effi^ct,  since  the  contracted 
state  of  the  limb  may  just  as  readily 
have  been  caused  by  and  followed  the 
disappearance  of  the  cartilages  (from 
some  unknown  cause,  as  atrophy,  rheu- 
matism, chronic  inflammation),  as 
the  contraction  may,  by  altering  the 
form  of  the  joint,  have  given  rise  to 
these  changes.  For  my  own  part  I  feel 
disposed  to  think  both  views  may  be 
correct  enough,  applicable  merely  to 
different  cases;  but  all  that  I  have 
myself  seen  leads  me  to  a  belief  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  cause  I  have  assigned, 
and  to  give  it  a  preference — viz.  a  me- 
chaniciil  change  in  the  form  of  the 
joint. 

Description  of  the  knee-joiuts  of  a 
mi(l(llc-(i(jed  male  hroMtjht  into  the  Prac- 
iicalRooms.— Both  joints  were  perma- 
nently but  slightly  contracted.  In  the 
right  knee-joint  a  free  cartilaginous 
body  was  found,  under  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  muscle,  where  a  distinct 
sesamoid  bone  may  also  be  felt.  The 
foreign  body  could  be  pushed  into  the 
joint,  and  so  made  to  disappear  in  the 
general  cavity.  The  cartilaginous 
body  was  observed  previous  to  the 
joint  being  fully  laid  oj)en  on  the  front. 
On  this  being  done,  the  cartilages  of 
incrustation  were  found  to  have  been 
abraded,  or,  at  least,  to  have  disap- 
peared from  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tibia  immediately  within  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament  of  the  joint.  One 
half  of  the  corresponding  semilunar 
cartilage  had  also  disappeared,  and  the 
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surfiacfe  of  the  tibia  liad  an  ivory  polish 
over  all  that  surface  from  which  the 
cartilage  had  been  rubbed  off.  The 
corresponding  condyle  of  the  femur  had 
suffered  changes  quite  .similar  to  the 
tibia,  but,  in  addition,  there  was  a  deep 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  condyle,  as 
if  the  friction,  after  destroying  the  car- 
tilage, had  commenced  wearing  away 
the  bone.  The  cartilaginous  incrusta- 
tion of  the  patella  had  begun  also  to 
break  up,  and  the  shape  of  the  bone  to 
alter  :  the  trochlea  of  the  femur  had 
also  suffered,  both  in  its  cartilaginous 
and  its  osseous  textures  :  the  margins 
of  the  femoral  condyles  have  become 
elevated  and  project.  In  tlie  other 
knee-joint  similar  changes  were  found, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  No  free 
cartilage  was  found  in  this  joint ;  and 
in  neither  could  be  detected  the  slight- 
est trace  of  purulent  deposits,  adhe- 
sions, or  other  symptoms  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  ulcerative  process. 

A  preparation  in  the  museum,  marked 
1157,  shews  the  extent  of  injury  which 
may  be  produced,  even  to  the  osseous 
texture,  so  soon  as  the  cartilages  have 
been  abraded  or  absorbed,  in  the  event 
of  the  bones  not  becoming  eburnated, 
which  sometimes  happens.  In  this 
case  (found  in  the  dissecting-rooms), 
besides  abrasion  of  the  cartilages,  the 
articular  surface  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  tibia  has  been  worn  down  into  a 
deep  excavation  of  at  least  3-4ths  of  an 
inch  in  depth  ;  and  its  outer  brim,  in 
connection  with  the  fibula,  had  given 
way,  as  if  fractured.  Unless  the  abra- 
sion, then,  be  arrested  in  its  progress 
by  the  process  of  eburnation,  the  bones 
themselves  speedily  suffer,  as  I  have 
frequently  observed.  The  knee  was 
slightly  contracted,  but  the  history  of 
the  case  is  unknown.  The  adjoining 
bones  are  brittle  and  spongy, 

11(50  is  an  interesting  preparation, 
but  a  verbal  description  may  sudice  to 
explain  it  sufficiently 'well.  On  that 
part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur 
which  plays  on  the  corresponding  sur- 
faces of  the  tibia  and  its  semilunar  car- 
tilage, there  is  an  elevation  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  tiie  sixth  or 
seventh  of  an  inch  at  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion. This  seems  to  have  interfered 
with  tlie  motions  of  the  joint,  and,  by 
throwing  the  action  chiefly  on  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  the  cartilage  has  been 
rubbed  off  it  (the  joint  being  stiff 
and  contracted),  and  from  off  the   cor- 


responding condyle  of  the  tibia.  On 
both  surfaces,  wherever  most  exposed 
to  the  friction,  the  surfaces  have  taken 
on  a  very  perfect  ivory  polish,  with  the 
usual  grooves  and  elevated  lines  on  the 
surface.  The  remaining  surfaces  had 
begun  to  shew  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  this  change :  the  patella 
begins  to  lose  its  shape,  the  tendinous 
attachment  to  the  bone  begins  to 
ossify,  the  edges  of  the  condyles  of  the 
tibia  and  femur  to  enlarge,  become 
rounded,  and  to  overlap  the  shaft;  and 
the  superior  spines  of  the  tibia  are  be- 
coming invgular,  elevated,  and  ge- 
nerally altered. 

There  is  another  preparation  ex- 
tremely similar  to  the  above,  but  the 
changes  of  the  osseous  surfaces  have 
gone  further  :  I  shall  call  it  No.  1700. 
Its  history  I  cannot  find  in  my  notes,  but 
I  feel  assured  that  it  was  put  up  to 
illustrate  the  eflects  of  abrasion  and 
destruction  of  cartilage  and  bone  in 
the  knee-joint,  and  that  there  was  a 
foreign  body  loose  in  the  joint.  The 
outer  condyle  has  broadened  out  by  an 
osseous  deposit,  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  altered  form  of  the  joint, 
and  to  meet  the  changed  position  of  the 
patella.  Tiie  inner  surface  of  the  fe- 
moral pulley  has  proportionally  nar- 
rowed. 

In  the  stiffened  knee-joint  of  an  aged 
person  (1701)  there  is  even  a  deep  hol- 
low worn  in  the  condyle  most  exposed 
to  friction,  although  the  adjoining  part 
of  the  bone  had  commenced  taking  on 
the  ivory  polish.  The  cartilaginous 
covering  of  the  patella  and  itsopposing 
pulley  had  begun  tosuller  by  abrasion. 
Thus  it  does  appear  that,  in  certain 
{)ersons,  a  permanent  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  joint,  will,  by  altering  its 
healthy  action,  give  rise,  by  mere  abra- 
sion, or  by  the  absence  of  all  pres- 
sure, to  a  destruction  of  the  cartilages 
of  incrustation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes and  of  the  bone  itself,  unless 
arrested  by  the  timely  change  into  thu 
ivory  structure*.  The  hock-joint  in 
the  horse  fre(iuently  presents  all  these 
changes  of  loss  of  cartilage,  porcelainons 
deposit,  &:c.  'i'he  grooves  on  the  astra- 
galus, caused  by  the  friction,  have  been 
mistaken  for  canals  or  reservoirs  to 
hold  the  superfluous  synovia. 

*  'I'lip  ivory  or  porcolaiiious  deposit  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  surface  on  all  occasions  :  in  the 
first  (liirMil  and  last  cervical  vertebra;  of  the 
camel  the  clianj^e  extends  deeply  towanls  the 
centre  iif  the  hone. 
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During  the  autumn  of  last  year  I 
happened  to  visit  the  museum  of  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  of  (jlasgow,  and  was 
much  struck  with  an  interesting  case 
of  diseased  knee-joint,  the  details  of 
which  I  had  better  give  in  his  own 
words  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  note  this 
morning,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
mine.  1  hasten  to  fulfil  the  request 
contained  in  your  note  of  Tuesday.  I 
asked  permission  of  the  gentleman  by 
whom  the  preparation  was  sent  to  the 
rooms  (Mr.  Lyon,  one  of  tlie  surgeons 
to  the  Infirmary),  which  he  at  once 
granted,  to  make  use  of  the  case. 

An  old  man  died  of  gangrene  of  the 
feet,  after  fever,  Feb.  1S42.  One  of 
his  knees  was  removed  to  examine  a 
fractured  patella,  which  had  resulted 
from  a  violent  exertion  many  years 
before.  He  had  never  submitted  to 
treatment  for  it,  so  that  the  pieces  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  separate,  and 
when  he  walked,  he  used  to  fall,  from 
the  knee  bending  under  him. 

Knee-joint  was  found  full  of  pus, 
from  inflammation  developed  in  it,  since 
his  legs  became  gangrenous.  The  two 
portions  of  the  patella  must  have  grown 
considerably  since  the  fracture,  for  each 
is  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  pa- 
tella, the  growth  having  taken  place 
from  tlie  broken  edges,  and  having 
rounded  them,  both  from  before  back- 
wards, and  from  side  to  side.  The 
inferior  fragment  was  attached  to  the 
tibia  by  its  ligament,  which  was  weak, 
and  perforated  with  holes,  probably 
in  consequence  of  disease,  and  from 
the  low  inflammation  which  had  been 
going  on  long  in  the  joint.  The  upper 
fragment  had  the  extensor  nmseles  still 
connected  with  it,  but  from  long  disuse 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  converted 
into  fat  at  their  lower  part.  I'he  lower 
edge  of  tliis  fragment  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  femur,  imme- 
diately above  the  commencement  of  its 
articular  surface,  by  a  thin,  but  broad 
and  strong  ligament,  completely  closing 
the  usual  communication  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  knee-joint  and  its 
upper  expansion,  which  is  frecpiently 
called  the  subcrureal  bursa.  The  car- 
tilage is  partly  removed  from  this  por- 
tion of  patella,  and  the  roughened  part 
is  connected  to  flie  front  of  femur  by 
fibrous  adhesions. 

Chronic  inflammation  seems  to  have 


been  long  going  on  within  the  joint. 
What  remains  of  the  cartilage  on  the 
ends  of  the  tibia  and  femur  has  a 
swollen  and  fibrous  appearance,  and 
on  the  edges  has  a  hole  as  if  marked 
with  the  teeth  of  a  mouse  which  had 
been  gnawing  it.  From  the  notch  of 
the  femur,  and  some  parts  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  tibia,  the  cartilage  is  quite 
removed,  while  the  bone  in  some  parts 
remains  unchanged ;  but  in  others  a 
degree  of  hyperostosis  is  going  on.  On 
other  parts,  where  the  bone  is  exposed, 
but  where  mutual  pressure  was  made 
on  it,  the  porcelain  deposit  has  gone  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  On  some 
parts  of  the  femiu-,  not  articular,  this 
deposit  is  going  on  in  rounded  ag- 
glomerated masses,  with  smooth  sur- 
faces. Some  of  these  are  still  soft  on 
the  surfaces,  admitting  of  being  cut 
with  the  knife. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  cervical  liga- 
ments, where  there  are  naturally  loose 
fimbriae  or  fringes  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  there  are  several  smooth 
cartilages,  some  round,  like  peas,  and 
others  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other,  adapted  to  their  situations, 
hanging  loose  into  the  joint,  attached 
only  by  the  slender  duplicature  of 
synovial  membrane. 

I  look  on  this  preparation  with  in- 
terest, because  it  confirms  the  view 
which  I  advocated  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
about  the  origin  of  loose  cartilages  in 
the  joints,  illustrated  by  a  preparation 
marked  P.  29,  in  my  museum,  where 
there  is  a  loose  cartilage  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  another 
growing  from  the  tunica  albuginea 
still  covered  by  the  serous  membrane. 

Hoping  that  this  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  I  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
James  Douglas. 

235,  Gi'ors'e  Street,  Glasgow, 
March  12,  1842. 

I'.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  you  may 
make  any  use  you  please  of  this  case. 

Dr.  Knox,  Edinburgli. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  this  list  with 
reference  to  the  knee-joint,  by  de- 
scribing numerous  similar  preparations 
in  the  museum  ;  but  leaving  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  others,  I  shall  conclude 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities. 
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Numerous  gpecimcns  of  diseased  el- 
bow-joints in  my  own  museum  illus- 
Irate  perfectly  ihe  cirects  which  an 
altered  form  of  the  joint  produces  on 
the  cartilaginous  and  other  tissues  : 
the  shoulder-joint  presents  a  somewhat 
more  comj)lcx  subject  of  inquiry,  as 
being  combined  with  an  inarticnlar 
tendon,  whose  pathology  has  by  no 
means  been  made  out. 

In  1827,  T  published  in  (he  Lovdon 
Medical  Gazette  an  account  of  several 
dissections  of  shoulder-joints  which 
had  evidently  suffered  some  severe 
injury  during  the  life  of  the  person. 
What  these  injuries  were  could  not  be 
conjectured,  as  the  dissections  occurred 
merely  in  the  Practical  Rooms  ;  but 
after  considering  all  the  appearances 
carefully,  I  ventured  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  in  some,  at  least,  there 
had  been  rupture  or  dislocation  of  the 
bicipital  tendon  within  the  capsular 
ligament.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Memoir  alluded  to,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
ley published  in  the  3cl  vol.  of  the 
same  journal  an  account  of  some  cases 
in  which  he  suspected  rupture  of  the 
tendon  in  question  :  these  cases  he 
considered  as  illustrating  my  dissec- 
tions,and  as  being,  in  fact,  the  com- 
plementary part  of  my  memoir,  which, 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  I  had  it  not 
in  my  power  to  publish.  But  still 
there  remained  this  difficulty,  that  I 
had  described  dissections  of  joints  with 
whose  previous  history  I  could  not  be 
acquainted,  and  Mr.  Stanley  had  pub- 
lished the  history  of  certain  cases  in 
which  injury  had  been  done  the  shoul- 
der-joint, and  rendering  it  probable 
that  the  injury  was  really  a  rupture  of 
the  tendon  in  cjuestion,  but  uvacconi- 
panicd  hy  any  dissection,  his  ])atients 
naving  recovered  easily  from  injuries 
unaccompanied  by  other  serious  lesions. 
As  far,  then,  as  regards  dislocation  of 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the 
question  remained  pretty  mu(;h  as  left 
by  Portal,  who  considered  it  possible, 
and  cited,  as  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, the  case  of  Louis  XV.  who, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  had  injured 
the  shoulder-joint,  which  injury  left  a 
stiffness  and  intolerable  pain,  unalle- 
viable  by  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  the  day.  A  quack  bone-setter 
was  at  last  reluctantly  called  in,  wlio, 
by  violently  twisting  the  arm  in  all 
directions,  rtflicvcd  the  King  at  once 


from  all  stiffness  in  the  joint,  and  from 
that  agony  which  he  had  suffered  for 
weeks  previously.  Portal  states  as  his 
belief  that  there  had  been  dislocation 
of  this  tendon,  and  that  it  had  been 
reduced  by  the  bone-setter.  Boyer,  on 
the  other  hand,  points  at  the  case,  and 
criticises  the  statements  of  Portal  as 
being  totally  unsupported  by  any  pa- 
thological dissection  on  record.  If  I 
rightly  understand  that  most  distin- 
guished surgeon,  he  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence.  In  re- 
spect to  rupture  of  the  tendon  by  an 
accident,  1  do  not  find  much  notice 
taken  of  it  until  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  my  Mem.oir  in  the  Ga- 
zette. Some  eight  or  ten  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Adams,  of  Dublin,  I  think, 
read  a  brief  notice  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, if  I  rightly  recollect  (for  I 
speak  merely  from  memory),  liaving  a 
reference  to  the  pathology  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  but  he  took  up  a  very 
dill'erent  view  of  the  matter  from  either 
Mr.  Stanley  or  myself.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  occasional  absence  of 
the  inter-articular  portion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps  was  owing  merely  to 
rheumatism  and  ulceration,  however 
induced,  or  atrophy.  Now  although  I 
feel  fully  convinced  that  in  certain  of 
the  dissections  I  had  described,  a  rup- 
ture of  tlie  tendon  within  the  joint  had 
originally  happened,  I  feel  much  dis- 
posed to  coincide  partly  with  Mr. 
Adams's  view  also,  as  applicable  to 
other  cases,  or  at  least  to  his  modifica- 
tion of  it,  that  injuries  might  be  in- 
flicted on  the  joint,  leading  to  the 
gradual  softening  and  disappearance  of 
that  p'lrt  of  the  tendon  in  question, 
altogether  independent  of  any  rupture. 
Both  views,  in  short,  appeared  to  me 
compatible  with  each  other.  Since 
then,  I  learn  from  a  paper  in  the  24th 
Vol.  (2d  Series)  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions  of  London,  by  Mr. 
Soden,  that  a  paper  had  been  published 
in  the  14th  Vol.  of  the  Gazette,  by 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  on  the  "  Pathological  Ap- 
pearances in  Seven  Cases  of  Injury  of 
the  Shoulder."  On  examining  this 
pajjcr  by  Mr.  Smith,  published  in 
18;i.'3-34,  and  therefore  seven  years 
subsequent  to  mine,  it  seems  that  the 
cases  were  all  like  my  own  in  this 
respect,  being  without  any  previous 
history  of  the  case  during  the  life  of 
the  ])erson.  Suspicions  might  be  en- 
tertained fairly  enough,  that  in  some 
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the  appearances  were  entirely  post- 
mortem,  and  in  others  partially  so  :  nor 
is  the  eburnation  of  some  of  the  sur- 
faces any  direct  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Thus  the  question  of  tlie  possibility  of 
a  rupture  afid  of  a  dislocation  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  remained  nearly 
where  it  was.  A  case  of  dislocated 
tendon  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Soden  from 
the  Encyc.  Method,  as  quoted  from 
Mangel  ;  but  the  case  is  said  not  to  be 
a  clear  one.  Mr.  Ilargrave's  case  is 
mentioned  also,  of  a  subsequent  date  ; 
so,  likewise,  are  those  of  M.  Dupuytren 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper.  It  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Soden  that  most  of  these  cases, 
whether  of  rupture  or  of  dislocation, 
are  extremely  imperfect.  Mr.  S.  gives 
two  Ccises  of  dislocation  of  the  tendon ; 
if  they  were  clear  to  Mr.  Soden,  and  his 
coadjutor  quoted  in  the  paper,  Mr. 
Richard  Partridge,  they  are,  by  no 
means,  to  the  reader.  There  are  two 
cases  mentioned,  and  there  is  but  one 
woodcut,  which  corresponds  precisely 
to  neither  description.  One  of  the 
diseased  joints  seems  to  have  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Partridge  for  his  examination 
and  opinion  thereon ;  but  it  is  not 
stated  which  was  sent,  so  that  the 
reader  is  left  in  doubt  and  conjecture 
as  to  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
these  cases.  The  following  statement 
is  placed  underneath  the  woodcut : 
"  Front  view  of  the  preparation  in 
King's  College  Museum,  shewing  the 
displacement  of  the  biceps  tendon  from 
its  groove,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
drawn  upwards  and  forwards  in  con- 
tact Avith  the  acromion  and  coraco- 
acromial  ligament."  Now  one  natu- 
rally asks,  what  preparation  is  this  ? 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  in 
the  body  of  the  paper ;  and  so  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  that  Mr.  Soden  had 
presented  one  of  the  diseased  joints  to 
that  museum.  But  this  is  a  mei'c  con- 
jecture on  my  part,  for  no  where  is 
this  hinted  at,  neither  is  it  said  to 
which  of  the  cases  it  belonged. 

It  would  seem  (or  at  least  I  gather 
from  the  heading  of  the  paper)  that 
Mr,  Soden's  notes  and  brief  history  of 
the  cases  had  been  sent  originally  to 
Mr.  Partridge  to  be  read  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  in  London,  and 
that  Mr.  Partridge  had  added  thereto 
some  remarks  of  his  own.  Some  ob- 
servations on  these  remarks  I  have  put 
into  a  note  ;  the  whole  matter  is  un- 
worthy the  running  text,  but  still  it 


may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  one 
at  least  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  mystify  and  confuse 
many  medical  histories  which,  if  stated 
fairly  and  cmdidly,  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  plainest  capacity*. 

On  looking  over  the  MS.  catalogue 
of  my  museum,  I  have  observed,  since 
writing  the  above,  one  or  two  cases  of 
dissections,  made  several  years  ago, 
which  seem  to  bear  on  this  very  obscure 
matter — 1  meaTi  tlie  pathology  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  of  its  inter-articular 
tendon. 

Fracture  of'  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus. 
In  an  aged  female  subject,  during 
the  course  of  a  careful  dissection 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  a  fracture  in 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus 
was  observed.  At  what  period  the 
accident  had  happened  which  led  to 
this  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the 
broken  bones  had  not  united  by  any 
osseous  deposit.  The  fracture  was 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  within 
the  synovial  capsule.  The  surrounding 
muscles  had  not,  apparently,  susttiined 
any  injury,  being  all  sound  both  in 
respect  to  their  tendons  and  muscular 
parts :  even  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  was  untouched,  and  perfectly 
healthy  in  every  respect.  The  joint 
showed  no  appearance  of  ever  having 
been  inflamed  ;  the  cartilage  of  incrus- 
tation was  sound. 

Ruptured  tendon  of  biceps. 
December  1836. — Since  my  first  com- 
munication regarding  rupture   of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  several  facts  and 
observations  have  occurred  to  me  which 


*  If  Mr.  Soden  had  himself  read  Mr.  Stanley's 
paper  in  the  Medical  Gazktte,  3d  Vol.  he 
>vouId  have  seen  the  reference  n)ade,  in  the 
first  instdnce  by  Mr.  Stanley,  to  my  Memoir, 
and  farther,  the  remark  (I  quote  from  memory, 
not  having;  the  vohmie  hcfore  me)  tliat  I  was  the 
firstwhohaddrawn  the  attention  of  pathologists  to 
this  subject.  The  omiKsioii  of  all  mention  of  the 
earliest  memoir  on  the  pathology  of  the  biceps  ten- 
don, I  ascribed,  not  to  .Mr.  Soden,  but  to  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, who,  true  to  his  class  (Londoners),  was 
bound  to  strike  out  any  view  or  circumstance  in 
any  memoir  of  mine  not  of  London  growth.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  go  even  further  than  this,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  a  zoological  work 
published  lately  by  one  of  them,  wherein,  amongst 
numerous  other  amusing  mistakes,  the  cranium 
of  the  rorqual,  or  piked  whale,  has  been  mis- 
taken by  this  profound  comparative  anatomist 
for  that  of  the  mysticelus.  All  this  comes  from 
trying  to  make  use  of  property  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  person. 
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may  possibly  slill  further  elucidate  this 
obscure  subject. 

On  dissecting  the  right  shoulder-joint 
of  a  stout  muscular  man,  the  long  ten- 
don was  observed  to  present  its  usual 
strength  and  structure  until  a  short  way 
after  entering  the  bicipital  groove  of 
the  humerus  ;  or,  in  other  words,  where 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  synovial 
capsule  of  the  joint.  Here  it  suddenlj' 
diminished  to  about  a  fourth  of  its 
usual  thickness,  and  appeared  likewise 
altered  as  to  structure.  Having  reached 
the  top  of  the  groove,  it  adhered  to  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  capsule  and  to 
the  tuberosities,  and  could  not  be  tniccd 
into  the  joint.  In  every  other  respect 
the  joint  was  healthy,  and  presented  no 
appearance  of  having  been  at  any  time 
dislocated.  The  cartilages  were  every 
where  as  healthy  as  in  a  young  person; 
so  that,  if  the  altered  stale  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  and  its  total  disap- 
pearance within  the  joint,  is  to  be 
attributed,  as  some  have  done,  to  the 
pathological  condition  called  by  the 
French  pathologists  "  usure,"  and  by 
some  "absorptio  senilis  cartilaginnm," 
here  is  evidently  a  case  which  cannot 
be  forced  into  this  category.  The  age 
of  the  person  seemed  to  be  about  thirty, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  absence 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  within  the 
joint,  there  could  not  be  a  healthier 
joint  in  any  one*. 

Secondly,  on  conversing  with  Mr.  F., 
he  reminded  me  of  a  preparation  found 
in  the  dissecting-room  a  few  years  after  I 
communicated  my  original  paper  to  the 
Medical  Gazette.  In  this  case  the 
long  tendon  proceeded  no  further  than 
the  groove,  and  the  portion  within  the 
joint  did  not  exist. 

From  these  circumstances  the  very 
probable  conjecture  was  formed  by  Mr. 
F.,  that  this  had  been  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  joint,  with  rupture  of  the 
bicipital  tendon  ;  that  the  dislocation 
had  been  speedily  reduced,  but  that  the 
tendon  had  not  re-united. 

How  far  this  view  is  supported  by 


*  Tin's  rase  ig  remarkable  as  beinp  entirely 
without  iiny  other  morbid  alteration  ;  those  pre- 
viouhly  seen  by  ine  lieinp  all  more  or  h-ss  subjcrt 
to  the  objfTtion  which  lias  since  been  made  to  the 
view  I  oriirinally  took  of  ^uch  cases,  viz.  that 
the  altered  condition  of  the  tendon  nidfomily 
coincided  with  an  aflrctinn  of  tin'  sxnoviid  mi'in- 
brane  and  cartila^'es  of  incrubt.itron.  and  that 
these  were  altriliiitable,  first,  to  old  aye,  or, 
secondly,  to  rheumatism.  Now  the  above  case 
happened  in  n  comparatively  younj^  person,  and 
the  joint  was  perfectly  healthy. 


fiicts  drawn  from  the  history  of  un- 
reduced dislocations  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  may  here  remark,  that  in  the 
dissection  of  an  unreduced  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  evidently  of  con- 
siderable standing,  the  biceps  tendon, 
although  stretched  and  out  of  its  groove, 
was  not  ruptured;  the  tendon  of  the 
supra-spinctus  muscle  had  been  some- 
what injured,  but  not  toni  through; 
the  capsular  ligament  was  of  great 
strength,  and  entire,  enclosing,  as  usual, 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  which 
rested  on  the  snbscapularis  muscle. 
The  circumdex  nerve  had  been  par- 
tially if  not  wholly  lacerated,  but  had 
reunited  ;  the  deltoid,  a  good  deal 
wasted,  and  beginning  to  alter,  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  ridge  running  from 
the  acromion  process  to  humeral  at- 
tachment of  the  muscle.  These  were 
the  principal  appearances  noticed;  to 
wliich  may  be  added,  that  the  glenoid 
cavity  had  still  a  cartilaginous  covering, 
but  was  partially  filled  up. 

Partial  dislocalion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  flcxoi',  tvith  rupture  oj  some  of 
itsjibren. 

The  right  arm  of  a  muscular  male 
subject,  aged  G(j,  dissected  in  February 
1837,  threw  much  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  ruptured  tendon  of  the  biceps. 
In  this  arm  the  capsular  ligament  and 
all  the  parts  connected  with  the  shoul- 
der-joint were  quite  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceiis. 
This  tendon  was  about  double  its  usual 
breadth  where  it  corresponds  to  the 
groove  of  the  humerus  :  about  half  of 
the  tendon  lay  in  the  groove,  and  the 
remainder  partly  on  the  inner  crest, 
partly  on  the  side  of  ttie  smaller  tu- 
berosity of  the  humerus.  The  part  of 
the  tendon  which  lay  in  the  groove 
was  sound  enough,  but  that  which 
played  during  life  over  the  crest  and 
smaller  tuberosity  was  fretted,  its  fibres 
as  it  were  worn  through,  ruptured,  and 
spread  out;  so  that  in  a  siiort  time,  as 
it  appeared  to  us,  or  on  any  violent 
motion  of  the  joint,  the  tendon  would 
have  given  way  alt()gether,and  would 
thus  have  constituted  a  case  of  ruptured 
tendon  of  the  biccjis  within  the  synovial 
capsule.  Tile  surf  ice  of  the  tuberosity 
over  wliich  a  part  of  the  tendon  had 
played  was  nnigh,  not  being  covered 
with  any  soft  parts  or  cartilage;  and 
this,  in  the  most  evident  manner,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  wearing  of  the 
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tendinous  fibres,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  synovial  membrane.  Being  without 
any  history  of  the  person  during  life,  it 
can  only  be  conjectured  that,  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  perhaps  but  a  short 
time  before  dealh,  t:e  had  experienced 
a  dislocation  of  tlic  tendon:  this  gave 
rise  to  its  new  position,  its  spreading 
out,  and  its  partial  destruction.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the 
organic  changes  were  limited  exactly 
to  what  I  have  stated,  and  that  the 
cartilages  of  incrustation  belonging  to 
the  joint  were  quite  sound  and  of  their 
usual  thickness. 

It  was  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the 
same  extremity,  that  my  brother 
noticed  an  unusual  laxity  of  the 
scapulo-clavicular  joint  ;  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle  rising  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  acromia 
scapulcE.  May  not  this  person,  then, 
have  received  some  violent  injury,  dis- 

f (lacing  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
uxating  the  joint  spoken  of,  and 
even  perhaps  the  shoulder-joint?  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  may  not  have 
recovered  its  original  position,  and, 
by  being  then  exposed  to  friction, 
must,  at  last,  have  ruptured  with 
little  or  no  effort  beyond  the  usual 
motions  of  the  joint.  We  have  here, 
then,  a  second  ease  in  which  the  tendon 
must  indisputably  have  been  ruptured 
altogether  independent  of  the  accidents 
of  old  age,  called  by  French  patholo- 
gists "  usure"  of  the  cartilages. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  supposed  that  I  doubt  the 
history  of  "  atrophy  of  the  cartilages" 
of  the  knee  and  other  joints,  as  de- 
scribed by  others.  The  removal  of 
these  structures,  whether  effected  by 
vital  organic  changes  within  them- 
selves, as  many  suppose,  or  by  being 
acted  on  by  the  neighbouring  tissues, 
as  was  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  is  a 
question  I  do  not  propose  entering  on. 
It  is  foreign,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
object  of  this  memoir. 

I  may  now  allude  to  other  joints 
with  a  reference  to  these  views  and 
opinions.  The  cartilages  of  incrusta- 
tion disappear  from  the  acetabulum 
and  head  of  the  femur  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  occa- 
sionally, but  by  no  means  so  frequently 
as  in  the  knee-joint,  it  has  appeared  to 
be  owing  to  the  effects  of  abrasure, 
and  of  unequal  pressure  and  friction  on 
the  opposing  surfaces.     But  there  are 


difficulties  here  calling  for  more  ex- 
tended inquiry.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  respectfully  thrown  out 
for  the  consideration  of  the  "  critical 
inquirer  into  truth  :" — Why  the  hip- 
joint  should  not  present  abrasure  of  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  so  frequently  as 
the  knee  when  its  state  of  motion  is 
altered,  may  be  owing  to  tliis,  that 
the  motions  of  the  joint  are  not  so 
easily  affected,  in  ov.e  sense,  as  those 
of  the  knee-joint.  But  I  have  very 
often,  in  looking  carefully  info  the 
joint,  found  the  cartilage  thinned, 
and  even  broken  up,  at  points  where, 
at  first,  and  on  a  hasty  glance,  the 
structures  seemed  unaltered.  In  c;ises 
of  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  the  cartilages  of  the 
joint  always  appeared  to  me  much 
altered.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gulliver, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patholo- 
gical observers  of  the  present  day,  has 
given  two  cases  of  interstitial  absorp- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
without  any  accompanying  alteration 
in  the  form  or  texture  of  the  cartilages  ; 
and  many  more  (though  not  of  equal 
value)  might  be  added  to  these  ;  but 
the  difficulties  accompanying  such 
cases  could,  I  believe,  be  explained 
away.  That  one  limb  may  be  shorter 
than  another,  whether  from  an  acquired 
or  a  congenital  deformity,  and  yet  the 
cartilages  remain  entire,  appears  to  me 
explicable  enough.  If  tue  limb  re- 
tain most  of  its  motions  at  the  hip- 
joiut,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  as 
much  exposed  to  the  due  degree  of 
pressure  as  ever.  Should  time  permit, 
I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  short 
appendix.  Mr.  Gulliver's  memoirs 
merit  the  deepest  attention  from  all 
surgical  pathologists. 

The  little  notice  I  have  taken  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  of  the 
standard  pathologists  of  the  present 
and  past  age,  has  not  arisen  from  any 
overweening  confidence  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  my  own  views,  but  solely  from  a 
want  of  the  necessary  leisure  to  do  so. 
The  difficulty  also  of  procuring  many 
valuable  works  proves  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  entering  on  bibliographical  in- 
quiry, at  least  in  this  city.  Nor  can  it, 
I  hope,  be  necessary  to  caution  any 
but  the  very  young  surgeon  or  student 
that  the  views  here  brought  forward,  in 
respect  to  abrasion  of  the  cartilages 
under   certain   circumstances,   have   a 
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reference  solely  to  those  circumstances, 
and  are  by  no  means  intended  to  be 
applied  to  those  other  cases  of  destruc- 
tion of  cartilage  by  other  causes — such 
as  inllammation,  ulceration,  Sec.  The 
wliolc  subject  connected  with  the  His- 
(ippeiiraiue  (I  use  this  word  to  avoid 
any  tlieory)  of  cartilages  of  incrusta- 
tion, together  with  their  synovial  in- 
vesting membrane,  and  not  un fre- 
quently the  destruction  of  bone  itself 
in  joints  where  neitlier  inllammation 
nor  ulceration  seems  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted, merits  an  extended  inquiry  from 
surgeons  and  pathologists.  In  respect 
to  (itiop/ii/  of  the  cartilages  as  a  dis- 
ease sill  ffeneris,  its  possible  occurrence 
seems  undoubted  :  still,  its  whole  his- 
tory is  involved  in  difficulty.  A  modi- 
lied  theory  might,  perhaps,  reconcile 
both  views.  Let  us  suppose  that  to 
allow  of  abrasure  or  usure  of  the  car- 
tilages of  a  joint  there  must  be  present 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  cartilages 
themselves — a  softening,  in  fact,  caused 
by  constitutional  or  other  causes  :  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a 
state  occasionally  happens. 

Some  good  practical  surgeons,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me  to  deny  altogether 
that  there  is  such  a  pathological  con- 
dition as  "  usure,"  abrasion,  or  even 
atrophy  of  the  cartilages ;  ascribing, 
apparently,  all  such  phenomena  to 
inllammation,  ulceration,  &c.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Syme*, 
judging  from  his  silence  in  respect  to 
such  conditions  of  the  cartilages.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Liston  admits  the 
existence  of  atrophy  of  the  cartilages  as 
a  pathological  condition  of  the  arti- 
cular cartilages  altogether  independent 
of  any  preceding  inflammatory  or 
ulcerative  process.  His  chapter  on 
liypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  carti- 
lages is  exceedingly  practical,  and 
merits  the  careful  perusal  of  surgeons 
and  pathologists. 

CASE  OF 

ENLARGED  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS 

PRODUCING  DEATH; 

WITH   REMARKS. 

Bv  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 
(For  the  Medical  Gazette  J 

Eliza  Burman,  a't.  10,  an  exquisitely 
strumous  looking  girl,  was  admitted, 
under  Dr.  Bird's  care,  in  July  1842,  at 

*  System  of  Surgery. 


the  Finsbury  Dispensary.  She  had 
been  the  subject  of  extreme  dyspna-a 
for  several  months,  attended  with  but 
slight  cough,  and  a  scanty  mucous  ex- 
pectoration :  her  nights  were  restless, 
and  frequently  passed  in  the  scmi- 
cumbent  position.  She  had  lost  a 
parent,  and  some  collateral  relatives, 
by  consumj)tion.  She  had  never  spat 
blood,  and  so  far  from  having  lost  ilesh, 
was  decidedly  stout  for  her  age  :  men- 
struation was  regular.  During  the 
preceding  year,  the  cervical  glands  on 
the  left  side  had  become  considerably 
enlarged,  and  formed  an  elongated 
irregular  lobed  tumor,  involving  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  and  extending  from  the  left 
zygoma  to  the  clavicle,  producing  ex- 
treme deformity.  The  whole  mass  felt 
hard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch  ;  it 
had  no  superficial  redness,  and  pre- 
sented no  tendency  to  suppuration. 

On  examining  the  chest,  there  was 
slight  but  decided  flattening  beneath 
the  right  clavicle;  and  there,  as  well  as 
over  the  whole  of  tlie  right  chest,  per- 
cussion elicited  a  dull  sound.  The  re- 
spiratory murmur  was  replaced  by  bron- 
chial respiration  in  the  infra-clavicular 
and  scapular  regions,  whilst  in  the 
middle  and  inferior  parts  it  was  puerile  ; 
the  expiratory  murmur  was  distinctly 
audible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
and  the  vocal  resonance  increased.  Over 
the  left  chest,  percussion  produced  a 
much  more  sonorous  sound  than  was 
natural,  remarkably  contrasting  with 
the  right  side  ;  still  the  respiration  was 
imperfectly  audible,  and  in  the  upper 
part  was  bronchial.  The  heart  appeared 
healthy. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  on 
the  nature  of  the  aflection  under  which 
this  girl  laboured.  The  existence  of  tu- 
bercular deposit  in  the  right  lung  was 
evident ;  tlie  state  of  the  left  was  less 
satisfactory  :  the  probable  existence  of 
emphysema  was,  however,  sufliciently 
obvious.  The  only  doubt  that  could 
arise  was  as  to  tlie  deposit  in  the  lungs 
being  of  a  malignant  character,  from 
the  state  of  the  cervical  glands  which 
existed ;  but  tlie  progress  of  the  case, 
and  tlie  absence  of  the  pink  sputa,  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by 
Drs.  Stokes,  Addison,  and  Cowan,  re- 
moved all  suspicion  on  this  head. 

Gradually  the  dyspna-a  increased; 
the  respiration  became  less  and  less 
distinct  in  the  left  side,  which  still  re- 
tained its  sonoriety  on  percussion  ;  and 
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some  evidence  of  cerebral  congestion 
appCcired.  The  fic([iicnL  dull,  heavy 
headache;  the  noise  in. the  ears;  the 
Hushed  face,  most  nip.rked  on  tlie  left 
side,  all  bore  witness  to  a  state  of  brain 
explicable  by  the  impeded  return  of 
blood  from  the  head,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  cervical  glandular  tumors. 
Shortly  after  some  stupor  api)eared  : 
from  this  she  rallied  sufficiently  to  be 
enabled  to  take  some  little  exercise  ; 
when  at  last,  after  takingcold,  dyspnoea 
became  distressing,  and  she  sank  early 
in  September,  without  emaciation, 
cough,  expectoration,  or  any  of, those 
signs  which  mark  the  closing  scene  of 
the  victims  of  consumption. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the 
head  was  not  opened.  In  the  chest 
there  were  no  pleuritic  adhesions  ;  the 
right  lung  was  nearly  solidified  by 
the  copious  deposition  of  crude  tuber- 
cles, scarcely  any  having  advanced  to 
softening  ;  no  cavity  existed.  The  left 
lung  contained  much  fewer  tubercules, 
and  was  distended  by  emphysema;  the 
bronchus  on  that  side  was  completely 
flattened,  so  that  only  a  very  narrow 
fissure  existed,  through  which  air  could 
pass.  The  cause  of  this  pressure  was 
found  in  two  large  bronchial  glands, 
each  nearly  two  inches  long,  between 
which  the  flattened  bronchus  was  placed. 
All  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  were  found  exceedingly 
enlarged.  On  dividing  the  large  bron- 
chial glands,  they  were  found  full  of 
white  caseous  matter,  and  free  from  any 
trace  of  the  grey  or  black  matter  so  fre- 
quently met  with. 

The  heart  was  loaded  with  black 
blood,  and  the  vessels  turgid.  The  en- 
larged cervical  glands  had  so  far  dimi- 
nished since  death,  as  to  present  no  ap- 
proach to  the  extreme  deformity  they 
produced  during  life.  The  body  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  emaciation. 

Remarks. — This  case  aflbrds  an  ex- 
ample of  a  circumstance  of  occasional 
occurrence,  viz.  of  a  case  in  which 
copious  tubercular  deposit  exists,  not 
sufficient  per  se  to  destroy  life,  and 
ending  in  death  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  disorganizing  pro- 
cess. There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
in  this  instance  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fatal  termination  was  the  constric- 
tion of  the  left  bronchus  by  the  bron- 
chial glands,  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  air  to  the  left  lung,  the 
right  being  so  full  of  tubercles  as  to 


be  incompetent  to  the  task  of  arterial - 
ising  the  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms which  ])receded  death,  all  indica- 
tive of  congestion  going  on  in  the  brain, 
are,  1  conceive,  readily  exjilicable  by  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  glandular 
cervical  tumor  on  the  vessels  of  the 
neck.  It  is  true  that  the  pressure  on 
the  left  bronchus  was  not  sufficient  to 
absolutely  exclude  all  ingress  of  air,  for 
after  death  a  chink-like  opening  existed ; 
still,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enormously  distended  state  of  the  cer- 
vical glands  disappeared  with  the  ces- 
sation of  life,  it  is  but  fair  to  ])resume 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  might  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  the  bronchial  glands  ; 
and  that  although  these  were  not  found 
on  the  dissection  so  distended  as  to 
completely  close  the  bronchus,  still  it 
is  very  probable  that  such  might  have 
been  the  ease  in  the  last  hours  of  life, 
and  then  these  bodies  might  have  sub- 
sided in  the  same  manner  as  the  cer- 
vical glands. 

I  have  now  seen  three  other  cases 
in  which  death  occurred  in  the  course 
of  phthisis,  where  the  disorganization 
existing  was  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fatal  termination,  and  in  which 
pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  existed ; 
in  two,  the  constriction  formed  was 
produced  by  enlarged  bronchial  glands, 
and  in  one  by  an  aneurismal  tumor. 
The  state  of  the  glands,  to  which  1  am 
anxious  to  draw  attention  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  above  ease,  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned  by  authors  as  a  cause 
of  dcjith  ;  and  M.  Louis,  who  refers  to 
the  frccinent  occurrence  of  enlarged 
bronchial  and  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
in  tubercular  phthisis,  mentions  it  only 
as  a  pathological  fact,  not  appearing  to 
regard  it  as  an  occasional  cause  of 
death.  In  like  manner  Morgagni,  in 
his  laborious  production  on  the  Seats 
and  Causes  of  Diseases,  repeatedly  men- 
tions the  presence  of  enlarged  bron- 
chial glands;  but  in  no  instance  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  so  increased  in 
volume  as  to  have  pressed  upon  the 
bronchi. 

Regarding  the  diagnosis  of  this  state 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  I  may  remark, 
that  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  phthisis, 
and  then  always -connected  with  en- 
larged cervical  glands.  The  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  this  case  throws 
some  light  on  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
emphysema.  This  has  been  explained 
on  different  hvpotheses  ;  and  one  that 
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has  been  very  frequently  taught  is,  tliat 
the  cells  of  the  lungs  become  distended 
by  the  mechanical  violence  of  cough- 
ing. Here,  however,  the  cough  had 
been  but  slight,  often  quite  absent,  and 
never  violent ;  there  was,  however, 
constriction  of  the  bronchus  :  to  this, 
therefore,  the  explanation  adopted  by 
Dr.  Stokes  well  applies.  Air  at  each 
inspiration  could  enter  the  lung  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  succeeding 
expirative  effort  could  succeed  in  ex- 
pelling. It  is  true  that  the  stricture  of 
the  bronchus  would  equally  interfere 
with  the  entrance  and  escape  of  the 
air ;  but  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  as  the  muscles  subservient  to  in- 
spiration are  far  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  those  of  expiration,  it 
follows,  that  whilst  a  muscular  ellbrt 
sufficient  to  draw  air  into  the  lung  past 
the  constriction  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished, the  following  effort  at  ex- 
piration would  only  be  sufllicient  to  drive 
but  a  moiety  of  the  inspired  air  through 
the  ffattcned  branches  ;  and  the  result 
would  be,  what  was  found  after  death, 
a  permanently  dilated  and  emphysema- 
tous condition  of  the  pulmonary  cells. 
This  hypothesis  exceedingly  well  ex- 
plains the  condition  of  lung  almost 
constantly  met  with  in  children  who 
die  with  lungs  studded  with  tubercles; 
there  is  almost  always  an  emphyse- 
matous state  of  the  cells  of  such  lungs, 
sufficient  indeed,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  seen,  to  make  the  diseased  side 
the  most  resonant  on  percussion.  Here 
the  pressure  of  the  tubercles  on  the 
bronchial  ramifications  produces  the 
same  effect  in  distending  the  air-cells 
as  the  pressure  on  the  bronchus  in  the 
case  ahove  narrated.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  emphysema  with  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  of  children  is  diiectly 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  their  never 
occurring  together,  on  which  is  based 
an  empirical  mode  of  treating  phthisis, 
adopted  by  some  few  practitioners,  who 
endeavour  to  induce  emphysema  by 
making  their  patients  breathe  througii 
cither  long  curved  tubes,  or  short  ones 
with  a  valvular  plug  in  the  centre. 

One  other  fact  is  taught  by  this  case, 
viz.  that  occasionally  extensive  tuber- 
cular deposit  may  exist  in  the  lung 
without  any  marked  emaciation.  It  is 
true  that  tiiis  constilulcs  the  uxceplioii 
to  the  general  rule  ;  still,  as  it  occasion- 
ally occurs,  its  cause  is  worth  in- 
quiring into.     We  know  that  the  lung 


has  at  least  a  double  function  to  per- 
form— one  to  burn  off  carbon,  and  a 
second  to  convert  ordinary  albumen 
into  the  self-coagulating  form,  or  fibrin, 
which  abounds  in  arterial  blood.  To 
effect  these  changes,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  blood,  whilst  circulating  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lung,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  air.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  prevented  by  the 
deposition  of  tubercular  matter,  or  by 
the  preternatural  distension  of  the  air- 
cells,  so  that  there  is  left  a  diminished 
surface  for  the  capillaries  to  ramify 
upon,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
much  carbon  would  be  retained  in  the 
system ;  and  ultimately  the  patient  may 
sink  from  the  effTect  of  a  poison  gene- 
rated in  his  own  body,  by  the  narcotic 
effect  of  a  highly  carbonized  fluid  cir- 
culating through  the  brain.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vital  powers  be  less 
exhausted— if  the  lung  is  quoad  its 
function  less  impaired, — then  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  portion  of  that  carbon 
which,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition 
of  the  organ,  would  be  burnt  off',  is 
deposited  in  the  adipose  tissues  ot  the 
body,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  fat. 
This  might  be  hazarded  as  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  frequent  accumula- 
tion of  loose  fat  in  the  person  of  many 
an  old  bronchitic  or  emphysematous 
patient. 

RESEARCHES 

ON   THE 

NATURE  OF  TUBERCLES : 

BlilNG     PART    OF    A    PAPER    READ    TO    THE 
PROVINCIAL    ASSOCIATION 

By  William  Addison,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  elements  of  the  blood  visible  by 
the  microscope,  without  any  manipu- 
lation, are — 

1st,  The  red  corpuscles  ;  2d,  the 
colourless  corpuscles ;  3d,  molecules 
and  granules  in  the  interior  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles;  4th, similar  mole- 
cules and  granules  isolated  in  the  li(pior 
sanguinis,  and  independent  of  the  cor- 
puscles; 5th,  the  fibrine,  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  microscope  coagulating 
in  the  form  of  delicate  cylindrical 
fibres,  having  a  diameter  even"  less  than 
that  of  the  molecniles. 

The  fibrine  does  not  form  globules 
or  cori)Uscles  of  any  kind.  Molecules, 
granules,    and    colourless    corpuscles, 
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cnvclojicd  in  a  net-work  of  fibrinous 
fibres  or  filameiiLs,  with  vari;il)lc  (luaii- 
tities  of  eiitangU'd  scrum,  form  the 
entire  mass  of  the  buffy  coat  of  the 
blood. 

The  phenomena  disphiycd  on  the 
addition  of  Hquor  potassa-  (Brandish's 
alkah)  to  the  blood  corpuscles  are  very 
remarkable:  the  first  effects  of  the 
fluid  are  very  rapid  and  energetic  ; 
after  a  short  time,  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  the  paper,  the  alkali 
may  be  observed  slowly  ditl'usiug  itself 
among  the  corpuscles.  The  red  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  to  explode  and 
disappear  instantaneously,  or  to  burst 
open  gradually,  and  discharge  their 
contents,  and  many  singular  changes 
of  form  may  be  witnessed.  The  colour- 
less corpuscles  may  be  completely  and 
slowly  dissected  by  a  proper  application 
of  the  liquor  potassae — all  the  stages  of 
the  process  and  the  number  and  nature 
of  their  contents  may  be  readily  seen 
by  the  microscope.  For  this  purpose, 
a  drop  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the 
surface  of  bufTy  blood  is  removed  by 
the  point  of  the  finger,  and  tran.sferred 
to  a  slip  of  glass,  previous  to  coagula- 
tion ;  it  should  be  spread  out  a  little  on 
the  glass,  and  the  liquor  potassse  cau- 
tiously added  from  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife or  a  lancet,  while  the  corpuscles, 
without  any  covering,  are  under  ex- 
amination. This  manipulation,  with  a 
little  practice,  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished with  one  of  the  small  upright 
French  microscopes,  and  by  moving 
the  slip  of  glass  gradually  forward,  the 
progress  of  the  alkali  may  be  watched 
fbr  some  time.  Rapid  changes  take 
place ;  molecules  and  granules  are 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  enlarge  by  imbibition, 
and  then  dehisce  or  explode,  the  mole- 
cules and  granules  pouring  out  of  them 
in  great  numbers;  if  the  alkali  be  act- 
ing weakly,  the  molecules  swell  to 
granules,  and  the  granules  enlarge  pre- 
vious to  their  final  disappearance  by 
dissolution  in  the  liquid. 

Pus  corpuscles  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles, 
except  only  as  they  are  altered  in  size 
and  appearance  by  exhaling  their  own 
contents,  or  by  imbibing  the  fluids  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Water  and 
the  dilute  acetic  acid  cause  them  to 
enlarge,  developuig  the  molecules  and 
granules  in  their  interior.  The  eflects 
of  the  li(][uor  potasta;  upon  them  are 


very  singular  and  instructive.  On  the 
application  of  this  liquid  the  corpuscles 
immediately  begin  to  enlarge  by  im- 
bibition ;  a  great  number  of  granules 
become  exceedingly  conspicuous  within 
them;  finally,  they  burst  open  or  ex- 
plode, and  the  granules  are  dispersed 
around. 

Several  cases  and  experiments  are 
minutely  detailed  in  corroboration  of 
the  foregoing  stAements,  from  which 
the  two  following  are  selected  :  — 

(Jaxe  of  Shiny  leu. — One  of  the  clear 
transparent  vesicles  was  opened  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  colourless  blood  corpuscles  was 
found  by  the  microscope  in  the  fluid. 
Many  of  them  exactly  resembled  the 
corpuscles  in  the  blood ;  others  ap- 
peared a  little  shrivelled,  and  a  few 
were  remarkably  large.  All  of  them 
contained  molecules  ;  the  large  ones 
had  several  bright  granules,  which,  on 
close  inspection,  were  evidently  mov- 
ing within  them — that  is,  the  granules 
disappeared  in  one  part  of  the  corpuscle, 
and  became  visible  in  another.  This 
was  repeated  several  times  during  the 
observation,  apparently  from  the  work- 
ing f"  writ/liny" )  or  undulation  of  a 
fluid,  which,  by  alternately  dividing 
and  coalescing,  and  then  again  divid- 
ing, formed  tiie  granules,  which  were 
sometimes  visible  at  one  spot,  and  then 
at  another.  The  author  has  seen  simi- 
lar phenomena  in  the  inner  vesicle  of 
the  red  corpuscles  after  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  gum  water. 

A  little  water  was  now  added  to  the 
corpuscles  from  the  point  of  a  lancet; 
after  a  few  minutes  the  shrivelled  cor- 
puscles became  quite  plump.  Liquor 
potassee  was  afterwards  added  very 
cautiously  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
corpuscles,  one  after  another,  dehisced. 
At  first  they  gave  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
enlarged  to  twice  or  three  times  their 
former  dimensions,  displaying  the 
granules  in  their  interior ;  and  then 
they  burst  open  by  a  kind  of  explosion, 
each  corpuscle  discharging  about  twelve 
large  granules,  which  were  gradually 
dissolved. 

Case  of  tronblesome  catarrh  (hay- 
fever). — Copious  discharge  of  clear 
transparent  fluid  from  the  nostrils;  a 
perfectly  limpid  drop  of  the  mucus  was 
examined  by  the  microscope,  and  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  it  a  great 
number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  re- 
sembling the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
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the  blood.  There  were,  indeed,  cor- 
puscles of  all  sorts,  forming  a  complete 
scries,  with  gradual  transitions,  from 
the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  through 
all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  pus  cor- 
puscles, up  to  large,  round,  granulated 
corpuscles  and  epithelium  cylinders. 
My  astonishment  was  great  when  I 
found  most  of  these  corpuscles  provided 
with  vibratile  cilia  in  the  most  active 
state,  so  tliat  some  of  the  corpuscles 
were  actually  moving  about  by  their 
means  ;  and  not  only  were  the  cilia  in 
motion,  but  the  molecules  and  granules 
in  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles  were 
in  a  very  active  state;  they  could  be 
seen  rapidly  shifting  their  position 
within  the  corpuscles. 

I  examined  no  less  than  six  different 
specimens  of  the  mucus  from  the  same 
individual,  and  1  always  saw  a  series  of 
similar  objects. 

Case  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast  (exist- 
ing some  years). — Arm  ojdeniatous  ; 
the  back  of  the  hand  had  been  punc- 
tured some  weeks  ago  to  relieve  the 
swelling,  and  a  serous  fluid  has  been 
discharged  from  it  ever  since.  The 
author  frequently  examined  this  fluid 
by  the  microscope,  and  always  found  in 
it  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  and  corpuscles 
resembling  in  every  particular  the  co- 
lourless corpuscles  of  the  blood,  some- 
what altered  by  shrivelling.  When  the 
arm  was  cool  and  free  from  pain,  the 
fluid  discharged  was  perfectly  limpid, 
as  colourless  as  spring  water,but  corpus- 
cles were  found  in  it ;  and  after  stand- 
ing ten  or  twelve  hours,  a  delicate  but 
almost  invisible  net-work  of  fibrine 
could  be  drawn  out  of  it  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.  Sometimes  the  arm,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  became  much 
more  red,  swollen,  and  painful,  and 
tlien  the  discharged  fluid  liad  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  serum  ;  the  num- 
ber of  corpuscles  was  much  increased, 
and  the  coagulum  was  more  dense.  On 
the  addition  of  water  the  corpuscles 
swelled  out  and  enlarged  ;  with  liquor 
potassie  they  burst  open,  discharging 
larye  granules.  From  the  result  of  this 
andotlierexpcnments,  it  is  evident  that 
the  serous  fluids  efl'used  in  dropsies 
diflcr  from  the  serum  after  venesection  ; 
they  contain  filjrine  and  corpuscles. 
The  fluid  at  the  surface  of  iiiflaniniatory 
blood  is  the  liquor  sanguinis,  liiglily 
charged  with  molecules,  granules,  and 
colourless  cor])uscles  ;  it  is  a  strong  so- 
lution of  fibrine.'   The   limpid   fluids 


discharged  by  cedematous  swellings  are 
of  a  precisely  similar  nature,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fibrine  and  a  less  number 
of  corpuscles ;  the  varieties  of  coagulable 
lymph  are  intermediate  between  the 
two  extremes. 

All  abnormal  discharges,  and  all  the 
varieties|of  serum  and  coagulable  lymph, 
are  modifications  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis— stronger  or  weaker  solutions  of 
fibrine.  All  the  varieties  of  pus  and 
lymph  corpuscles  are  more  or  less 
altered  colourless  corpuscles — altered 
either  by  imbibing  and  growing  larger, 
or  by  exhaling,  shrivelling,  and  be- 
coming less.  In  fact,  all  abnormal  pro- 
ducts are  elTusions,  and  not  secretions. 
The  foregoing  experiments  (here 
briefly  stated)  are  brought  forward  to 
strengthen  the  conclusion  which  it  is 
the  author's  object  to  establish — viz., 
that  all  secretions  take  place  in  the  in- 
terior of  granulated  vesicles  or  cells, 
not  by  transudation  from  one  tube  (a 
bloodvessel)  into  another  (a  duct)  ; 
consequently  that  *'  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,"  "  tubercular  infiltrations," 
"  hepatisation,"  and  "  pus,"  are  not 
secreted  products,  but  simply  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  efl'used  by  an  ex- 
cessive "  vital  turgescence"  (or  inflam- 
matory action),  having  their  peculiar 
characters  determined  by  the  texture 
and  function  of  the  structure,  and  by 
the  amount-  of  activity  of  the  turges- 
cence.* 

A  singular  fact  is  stated  with  regard 
to  the  animalcules;  it  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  all  of  them  by  the  application 
of  liquor  potassie  (which  the  author 
calls  his  dissecting  iluid).  It  penetrates 
the  transparent  tunic  composing  the 
body  of  the  animalcule,  by  imbibition, 
and  soon  causes  it  to  burst  open  or  ex- 
plode, precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
colourless  blood  or  pus  corpuscle ;  and 
the  so-called  stomachs  of  tlie  creature 
are  forcibly  discharged,  or  tlirown  out 
one  after  another,  thus  becoming  ob- 
jects for  minute  microscopical  scrutiny. 
The  stomachs  (?)  swell  and  burst  in 
like  manner,  precisely  as  the  granules 
discharged  from  the  lymph  corpuscles 
of  the  frog,  or  from  the  pus  corpuscle. 
Tiiese  stomachs  the  author  believes  to 
be  granulated  vesicles,  performing  their 
functions  by  imbibition,  and  not  by  as- 
similating or  digesting  food,  voluntarily 

*  Tlip  nutlior  rcfrTs  to  Mr.  GnodKJr's  papor, 
and  corroboratcB  his  opinion  witli  respci  t  to  se- 
cri'tion. 
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taken.  The  vital  powers  of  the  ani- 
malcules are  totally  ineflicient  in  op- 
posing tlic  imbition  of  the  poison,  and 
their  stomachs  may  be  seen  enlarging 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  prior  to  the 
rupture  of  the  integument. 


CASE  OF  ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If    you  think   the    following  case   of 
strangulated  entcro-epiplocele  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  journal,  it  is  at  your 
service.: — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  SuTTOx,  M.R.C.S. 
Congleton,  Nov.  1, 1842. 

Fisher,  a;t.  50,  married  woman, 

the  mother  of  twelve  children,  residing 
at   Somerford    in    Radnor,    near    four 
miles  from  this  place,   ha^   been   the 
subject  of  femoral  hernia  for  about  five 
years  :    has   never   worn  trusses.     On 
Tuesday,  the  19th  day  of  October  last, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  lift  some  heavy 
weight  from  the  floor  of  her  house,  felt 
the  hernia  suddenly  protrude  with  con- 
siderable   force,   and   on    examination 
found  it  to  be  much  larger  than  on  any 
previous  occasion :  had  been  down  se- 
veral times,  but  only  on  one  occasion  had 
she  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon  ;  herself  or  husband  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  reducing  it.     On  this 
occasion  the  same  means   were    used 
from  about  five  o'clock  p.m.,  the  time 
of  the  hernia  protruding,  until  about  ten 
P.M.  without  any  good  elTect,  when  I  was 
sent  for,  and  first  saw  the  case  at  eleven 
P.M.   same   day.      On    examination    1 
found  a  considerable  tumor  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  space  between  theright 
OS  pubis  and  in  ferior  spi  ne  of  the  ilium  on 
same  side,  extending  in  the  direction  of 
the  inferior  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
From   the   attempts   which   had   been 
already  made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  the 
tumor  had  become  tender  and  painful 
on  pressure.     Bleeding  and  the  warm 
bath  were   had  recourse  to  with  con- 
siderable advantage,  the  patient  being 
able  to  bear  pressure   on   the  tumor. 
The  taxis  was  now  tried,  and  with  the 
usual  auxiliary  means,   enemata,   Szc. 
persisted  in  for  nearly  three  hours  with- 
out any  advantage.     Cold  lotions  were 
ordered  to  be  applied,  and  ordered  to 
be  continued  until  my  return. 


Considering  a  second  opinion  advis- 
able, I  requested  my  friend,  Mr.  Mol- 
lart,  of  this  place,  to  visit  the  case  with 
me.  On  our  arrival  about  ten  a.m.  of 
the  20th,  I  found  the  patient  much  the 
same  as  she  was  when  I  left  her  at 
three  a.m.  :  pulse  100,  weak  ;  stomach 
irritable  ;  considerable  anxiety ;  tumor 
exceedingly  painful  when  touched ; 
integuments  covering  the  tumor  very 
mucli  inflamed,  with  dark-red  streaks 
appearing  on  the  surface  in  various 
directions.  Under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  M.  agreed  with  me  in  considering 
any  further  attempts  at  reduction  im- 
practicable, and  only  calculated  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  favourable  re- 
sult in  the  event  of  an  operation  being 
acceded  to  by  the  patient  and  her 
family — an  opinion  borne  out  by  the 
sequel. 

On  apprising  the  patient  and  her 
friends  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  per- 
mission was  obtained,  and  the  operation 
proceeded  with. 

An  incision  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Poupart's  ligament  along  the  su- 
perior portion  of  the  tumor,  about  three 
andahalf  inches  in  length,  dividingthe 
skin   and   adipose   tissue,    and   laying 
bare  the  crural  fascia.     The  inferior  lip 
was  now  divided  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  incision,  and  the  flaps  dissected 
back.     A  small  opening  was  made  in 
the   crural   fascia,    a   director    passed 
right  and  left,  and  the  fascia  divided 
with  the  scalpel  the  whole  length  of 
the  first  incision.     On  cutting  through 
some  more  cellular  tissue,  fat,  and  one 
or  two  small  glands,  a  second  layer  of 
fascia  was  divided,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  sac  was  exposed  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  At  this  period  of  the 
operation  the  finger  was  passed  down  to 
the  crural  arch,  which  was  divided  by 
means    of    a   probe-pointed   bistoury, 
after  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
return  the  hernia  without  opening  the 
sac,  which  was  unsuccessful.  On  open- 
ing the  sac  a  large  flap  of  omentum, 
enveloping  a  small  portion  of  the  ilium, 
was  exposed,  and,  on  endeavouring  to 
return  thcintestine,  a  stricture  was  found 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  was  di- 
vided.    The  intestine,  which  was  of  a 
deep  port-wine  colonf,  with  a  few  livid 
streaks    interspersed,    was,    however, 
firm,  and,  after  being  released  from  the 
stricture,  was  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men.    About  two  ounces  of  omentum 
was  cut  ofl",   and  the  wound  closed  by 
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sutures.  A  piece  of  oiled  lint  was 
applied,  and  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in 
cold  wash  ordered  to  be  placed  over 
the  wound.  Some  warm  brandy  and 
water  was  given,  and  the  patient  re- 
placed in  bed,  expressing  herself  as 
perfectly  relieved.  Encmata  were  or- 
dered to  be  given  every  fourth  hour, 
warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  in  two  hours  after  the  operation 
Ol.  Ricini  5j.  :  to  be  repeated  in  the 
evening  if  the  bowels  should  not  be 
moved. 

Same  day,  7  p.m.— Pulse  90,  soft; 
I)ain  much  easier  ;  belly  soft;  stomach 
tpiiet;  bowels  firm. 

Ol.  Ricini  ordered   to   be  continued,  and 

niij.  Ol.  Croton.  Sup.   Sacch.  Pauxill. 

to   be    taken    immediately.       Continue 

eneniata. 

'20th,  10  A.M.— Pulse  100;  stomach 
irritable;  occasional  vomiting;  bowels 
obstinate  ;  abdomen  flaccid  ;  no  pain 
on  pressure  ;  wound  healthy.  Treat- 
ment same. 

Encmata  Ol.  Ricini  and  01.  Croton.  to 
be  repeated. 

6  p.m. — Pulse  110  to  120;  vomiting 
troublesome  ;  stomach  extremely  irri- 
table. 

Cont.  Medicamenta  ut  antea.  Effervescing 
mixture  ordered  every  fourth  hour. 

21st,  10  A.M.— Pulse  120,  feeble  ;  had 
a  restless  night ;  bowels  still  firm ; 
stomach  extremely  irritable,  rejecting 
all  ;  hiccup  ;  tongue  slighly  furred ; 
belly  soft,  bears  pressure ;  wound 
healthy. 

Continue  same  treatment,  and  ordered 
calomel  and  oj)ium  every  fourth  hour 
in  addition. 

7  P.M. — Pulse  120,  weak  ;  hiccup  ; 
vomiting  continues,  becoming  sterco- 
raccous.      Same  treatment,  salines,  &c. 

22d,  10  a.m.— Pulse  120  to  l.SO;  vo- 
miting continues,  extremely  ofl'ensive  ; 
constant  liiccup;  great  anxiety  ;  bowels 
still  lorjjid  ;  belly  soft,  no  pain  on 
pressure  ;   wound  healthy. 

Ordered  brandy  and  water ;  continue  sa- 
lines, cal.  andnjiium  fomentations,  &c. 
Cont.  Encmata  with  Ol.  Ricini  and 
Ol.  Croton, 

Did  not  see  the  patient  in  the  even- 
ing, but  received  a  message  to  say  that 
the  symptoms  were  the  sanie,  and  the 
})atient  appeared  to  be  getting  worse. 
She  continued  in  the  same  state,  I  was 


informed,  until  near  5  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  the  23d,  when  the  bowels 
resumed  their  natural  functions;  co- 
pious evacuations  took  place,  and 
when  I  visited  her  at  ten  a.m.  all  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  had  subsided ; 
pulse  90,  soft  and  full ;  belly  flaccid, 
no  pain  on   pressure  ;  wound  healthy. 

Continue  salines  only.     Ordered  anodynes. 

24th,  10  A.M.  —  Patient  continues 
doing  well  ;  had  a  good  night ;  tongue 
clean  ;  stomach  quiet  ;  wound  healthy  ; 
complains  of  the  purging,  which  has 
been  rather  severe. 

Continue  salines,  with  anodyne  at  night. 

2Gth  to  30th.  —  Convalescent ;  im- 
proving. 

UTERINE     HAEMORRHAGE,     WITH 
RETENTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  SOME  time  ago  saw  an  article  in  one 
of  the  medical  journals  on  a  method  of 
expediting  delivery.  I  have  forgotten 
in  which  publication  it  was,  and  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  looking 
for  it,  in  order  that  I  might  refer  to  it 
in  this  communication,  but  have  not 
succeeded.  It  was,  however,  to  the 
eflect  that  the  author,  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted labour  from  ineflicient  pains, 
had  found  bencfil  from  introducing  two 
fingers  into  the  vagina,  and  pressing 
against  its  posterior  part  during  a  pain, 
in  imitation  of  the  bearing  down  of  the 
child's  head  on  the  perineum  ;  and  he 
attributed  the  good  eii'ects- — no  doubt 
rightly — to  what  is  called  the  excito- 
niotory  function  of  the  nerves. 

I  have  not  tried  this  plan  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  but  I  have  found 
it  use.^'ul  on  what  is,  I  think,  a  more 
important  occasion — retention  of  the 
placenta  from  inaction,  or  insufficient 
action,  of  the  uterus,  especially  when 
this  is  complicated  with  lurmorrhagc. 
'I'he  following  is  an  outline  of  one  out 
of  two  or  three  cases  :  — 

I  attended  Mrs.  D.  in  labour  about  a 
month  ago.  She  is  the  motlier  of  a 
number  of  children,  and  her  last  four 
labf)urs  have  been  accompanied  with 
flooding  after  the  birth  «)f  the  child. 
At  her  last  previous  confinement,  two 
vears  ago,  i  was  present,  and  the 
li.'rniorrhage  between  the  delivery  of 
the  child  and  that  of  the  placenta  was 
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such  as  to  cause  debility,  andgi-catly  to 
retard  her  recovery.  On  the  j)rcsent 
occasion  she  was  in  a  very  weak  state 
from  an  aflection  of  the  hip-joint,  and, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  pains,  the  child  was  not 
expelled  till  a  fortnight  after  the  os 
uteri  first  began  to  dilate.  After  the 
birth  of  the  child,  gentle  traction  of 
the  funis,  and  firm  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  were  made  for 
some  minutes,  without  inducing  any 
uterine  contraction  ;  and  as  there  was 
considerable  and  increasing  haemor- 
rhage, Ifintroduced  two  fingers  into  the 
vagina,  and  made  firm  and  continued 
pressure  on  the  perineum  with  them. 
The  uterus  commenced  to  contract  the 
instant  this  pressure  was  applied,  and 
the  contraction  continued  till  the  pla- 
centa, together  with  some  coagula,  were 
expelled,  when  the  hfcmorrhagc  at 
once  ceased,  and  the  uterus  remained 
properly  contracted. 

This  is  a  very  easy  measure,  which 
can  be  put  in  force  in  a  moment,  and 
need  not  interfere  with  any  other  eiforts 
cither  to  promote  contraction  of  the 
uterus  or  to  check  ho'inorrhage.  I  feel 
satisfied,  however,  that  it  may  often  be 
of  service,  and  that  it  may  occasionally 
obviate  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  uterus.  The  liability 
of  tenesmus  to  induce  premature  labour, 
and  the  increase  of  uterine  action  from 
plugging  the  vagina,  are,  no  doubt, 
physiological  phenomena  indentical 
with  the  one  under  consideration.  I  do 
not,  however,  propose  that  the  above 
expedient  should  supersede  the  plug 
on  any  occasion  where  the  plug  is  ad- 
missible.— I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  S.vow. 

Frith  street,  Soho  .Square, 
Nov.  3,  1842. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 
It  is  said  that  in  Hindostan  the  mem- 
bers of  every  caste  invariably  adhere 
to  the  employment  followed  by  their 
forefathers.  In  England,  though  it 
780.— XXXI. 


is  natural  for  a  parent  to  bring  up  a 
least  one  son  to  his  own  occupation,  it 
would  rarely  be  expedient  to  do  the 
same  with  half  a  dozen  ;  and  most 
fathers  would  be  grateful  to  the  friend 
who  should  teach  them  the  advantages 
of  the  several  professions,  with  which 
they  are  not  experimentally  acquainted. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  undertaken  the  office, 
and  in  a  short  manual*  has  furnished 
information  for  parents  of  various 
grades  ; — from  thosewho  can  afford  the 
sum  required  for  a  commission  in 
the  Guards,  to  those  whose  humbler 
ambition  is  satisfied  with  a  clerkship 
at  an  auctioneer's.  Nay,  even  the  state 
of  hackney  writer  is  explained,  though 
it  is  confessed  that  "  this  employment 
is  a  sort  of  pis  alter  for  a  young  man." 
By  hackney  writers  Mr.  Hudson  does 
not  understand  the  minor  retainers 
of  literature,  but  certain  rapid  pen- 
men who  wait  in  the  public-houses 
about  Chancery  Lane,  till  their  services 
are  required  by  the  law-stationers.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  impartial  and  clear-sighted, 
and  has  drawn  a  judicious  sketch  of 
his  subject,  which  will  bear  enlarging 
with  advantage.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  predis- 
position or  fitness  for  particular  pro- 
fessions, which  is  generally  manifest 
in  the  young.  It  would  be  too  bold  to 
say  jurisconsulliii  nascittir,  non  Jit,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  age  when  pro- 
fessions are  chosen,  this  predisposition 
is  commonly  so  marked  as  to  make 
some  employments  far  more  eligible 
than  others.  Nor  are  positive  disquali- 
fications to  be  overlooked.  A  dry 
abrupt  manner  would  be  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  a  practitioner  of  physic, 
in  whom  are  required,  according  to  an 
ingenious  writer, "  those  qualities  which 
may  serve  to  render  him  an  agreeable 
companion :  for  the  fiimily  physician 
should  always  be  the  family  friend." 
No  one,  again,  would  think  of  rccom- 

1 — — ^ 

*  The  Parent's  Hand-Book ;  or,  Guide  to  the 
Choice  of  Professions,  Emplojiuents,  and  Situ- 
ations, &c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson.  Esq.  1842. 
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mending  the  law  for  a  lad  of  less  than 

average     powers     of    coniiirehcnsion. 

On   the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man 

shows    marks   of   decided   talent,   not 

measured    by   the   fond    partiality   of 

relations,  but   by  the  stern  gauge   of 

schools  and  universities,  if  he  is  ready 

with  tongue  and  pen,  and  ambitious  of 

occupying  the  highest  places  in  society, 

what   profession   can  equal   the  bar? 

The  business  of  an  advocate  consists, 

in  great  measure,  in  doing  for  the  affaire 

of    common    life,    what,    according   to 

Pope,  Newton  did  for  the  theory  of  the 

solar  system — all  was  darkness  before, 

and  he  made  all  hght.     To  disentangle 

truth  from  the  confused  statements  of 

fools,  and    the   wilful    perversions  of 

knaves,  is  his  especial  office.     And  as 

Bacon  affirms  that  those  who  are  "not 

apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call 

upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate 

another"*  should   study  the  lawyers' 

cases;    so   to  those  who    are   already 

gifted  with  this  faculty  of  illustration, 

the  bar  offers  its  immense    rewards. 

To   such  a  man,  adorned   with   such 

varied   qualifications,   we   may  boldly 

say — 

I.  bone,  qu6  virtus  tua  te  vocat ;  i  pede  fausto, 
Grandia  laturus  nieritoruin  pra;inia.    Quid  stas? 

A  parent  fresh  to  the  subject  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  make  out  from  Mr. 
Hudson's  book  why  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  so  ridiculously  overstocked  ; 
for  he  affirms,  firstly,  that  it  costs  a 
good  round  sum  (toward  which  the 
student  cannot  earn  a  shilling)  to  get 
into  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  takes 
time  before  an  income  can  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  chapter,  solves  this  difficult  prob- 
lem, which  seems  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  for  if  a  profession  is  guarded  by 
an  expensive  education,  and  years  of 
dull  expectancy  after  entrance,  how 
can  it  be  filled  to  excess  !'  Such  ex- 
cellent clievaux  dc  friae  can  be  cleared 
only  by  well-mounted  riders, 

*  Essays.    Of  Studies. 


The  problem  is  solved  by  giving  the 
details  on  which  it  is  founded.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  what  is  the  premium 
for  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  ?  "  Inde- 
pendently of  board,"  says  Mr.  Hudson, 
"  w'hich  is  a  matter  more  susceptible  of 
calculation,  the  fee  for  a  London  prac- 
titioner, whose  practice  is  moderate, 
say  £300  or  £400  per  annum,  is  about 
£50,  and  it  would  not  be  very  far  from 
the  truth  to  calculate  the  fee  in  every 
case  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  master's  practice." 

In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  the 
pupil,  whom  we  may  imagine  to  be 
living  vmderhis  father's  roof,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  family  joint,  will  learn  the 
covenanted  sciences  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  a  year.  Then  come  the  school 
fees,  and  the  two  diplomas,  not  very  for- 
midable chevanx  de  frise  either.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  indeed,  in  a  clinical  lecture 
lately  published  in  the  Lancet,  talks  of 
these  expenses  in  a  tone  of  exulting 
regret,  lauding  himself  for  having  con- 
tributed to  make  them  small,  yet  not 
altogether  pleased  with  them  for  being 
so  low. 

But  we  would  ask  Mr.  Hudson,  or 
rather,  those  parents  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
bind  a  son  to  a  practitioner  whose  in- 
come is  only  £300  or  £400  a  year ;  and 
thus  devote  him,  for  at  least  three 
precious  irrevocable  years,  to  the  slight 
opportunities  of  pharmacy  afforded  by 
so  small  a  practice  ? 

We  think  with  Mr.  Hudson  that  the 
acquirement  of  "  a  neat  dispensing 
hand"  is  desirable  :  but  this  should  be 
aimed  at  with  a  practitioner  of  many 
patients ;  or,  better  still,  in  a  chemist's 
shop. 

Five  years  ago  we  gave  the  statistics 
of  plucking  at  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
with  a  commentary*.  Some  pupils, 
as  we  there  showed,  are  rejected 
from  ignorance  of  anatomy,  others 
from  imacquaintance  with  the  materia 

*  Mbd.  G\ZKrn'.,  August,  5, 1837, p.  693-8. 
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medica ;  still  more  from  a  combined 
ignorance  of  several  subjects.  Of 
lOG  plucked  in  one  year,  3G  were  sent 
back  solely  on  account  of  their  igno- 
rance of  Latin.  Not  a  few  were 
unable  to  translate  a  single  precrip- 
tion ;  and,  in  short,  every  variety 
of  defect  was  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  subjects  which  form  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Society.  But  we 
never  learned,  either  from  public  re- 
cord or  private  conversation,  that 
Greek  and  Dynamics  were  among  the 
topics  of  examination  at  Blackfriars ; 
and  we  therefore  think  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son frightens  our  budding  practitioners 
needlessly,  in  what  he  says  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  common'thing  in  books  of  phy- 
siology to  mention  the  force  with  which 
the  heart  circulates  the  blood,  and  the 
inquiry,  "  how  great  is  the  force  stated 
to  be,"  might  be  called  a  question  in 
dyamics.  So  be  it.  But  as  to  constru- 
ing Greek,  wc  suspect  that  many  who 
pass  a  very  creditable  examination  at 
the  Hall  would  be  sorely  perplexed  to 
know  whether  a  Greek  book  was  turned 
upside  down  or  not. 

It  is  generally  stipulated,  says  Mr. 
Hudson,  that  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  of  his  apprenticeship  the 
pupil  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  lec- 
tures &c..  All  prudent  parents,  we 
think,  will  do  well  to  stipulate  that  their 
sons  be  allowed  to  study  their  profession 
during  a  much  longer  period ;  as  two 
years  are  insufficient  to  gallop  through 
the  lectures  required  by  the  Hall  alone. 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
warning  against  those  schools  whose 
sole  recommendation  is  their  cheap- 
ness ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to  his  pro- 
posal, that  the  student  should  select  a 
school  for  himself,  by  collating  the  ad- 
vertisements which  appear  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. If  the  recommendation  could 
be  followed,  we  should  rather  say,  choose 


a  school  as  you  would  a  tailor,  or  a 
wine-merchant,  among  those  who  do 
not  advertise ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  all 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  they  all 
advertise  !  The  only  resource,  there- 
fore is,  the  advice  of  an  honest  and  well- 
informed  friend. 

"  There  is  no  profession,"  says  Mr. 
Hudson,  "  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
make  a  beginning  as  in  that  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
the  vulgar  saying,  that  by  the  time 
when  a  physician  earns  bread  and 
cheese  he  has  no  longer  any  teeth  to  eat 
them  with." 

The  same  thing  is  popularly  asserted 
of  the  Law.  Yet  as  every  young  bar- 
rister is  indulged  with  a  brief  or  two 
during  his  first  circuits,  it  is  equally 
true  that  every  physician  or  surgeon  is 
entrusted  with  cases  during  his  early 
years  of  practice.  But  to  turn  these  ex- 
ploratory fees  rapidly  into  a  handsome 
income  is  given  only  to  the  few  men 
of  talent  quos  Jupiter  aquns  amavit. 
If  the  beginner,  however,  sets  up  as  a 
general  practitioner,  Mr.  Hudson  di- 
vides the  problem  into  two  cases.  He 
first  imagines  him  to  have  a  private 
house,  with  a  coloured  lamp  over  his 
door,  and  believes  it  probable  that 
twelve  months  will  elapse  before  any 
body  will  put  his  services  in  requisi- 
tion. So  entire  a  lack  of  practice  must 
assuredly  be  rare ;  and  presupposes  a 
want  of  that  confidence  which  he 
ought  naturally  to  have  conciliated 
during  his  years  of  study. 

Of  course  we  coincide  with  Mr. 
Hudson  in  the  opinion  that  an  open 
shop  is  a  more  immediate  road  to  prac- 
tice. When  such  a  shop,  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  is  tenanted  by  a  man 
of  genial  manners,  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  beginning  vanishes ;  and 
when  we  join  this  truth  with  the  other 
fact  of  the  £50  apprenticeship  fee,  we 
begin  to  see  why  the  profession  is  over- 
peopled ;    a  painful  certainty,   which, 
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under  Mr.  Hudson's  original  theory, 
was  quite  inexplicable.  As  for  buying 
a  practice,  this  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
it  seems ;  for  "  the  new  man  will  some- 
times find  that  the  patients  have  ca- 
priciously decided  to  transfer  their 
troubles  to  the  care  of  anolhcr." 

"  Capriciously,"  forsooth  !  To  us  the 
oddity  is,  that  so  many  British  freemen 
can  consent  to  be  bought  and  sold 
after  this  fashion.  Do  not  they  know 
that  they  are  transferred  to  the  new 
leech  on  the  strength  of  the  goodness 
of  his  draughts — not  those  in  phials, 
but  those  on  bankers  ? 

On   the   whole,    Mr,    Hudson    has 

pleased  us  much  with  his  sketch,  and 

we  wish  every  success  to  his  laudable 

endc9,vour    to    diffuse    the   important 

facts  which  form  its  basis : — 

To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sixth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this 
Association  took  j)lace  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  8th,  at  the  British  Coffee 
House,  when  the  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 

Gentlemen, — The  great  object  which 
this  Association  has  with  so  much  persever- 
ance exerted  itself  to  accomplish,  has  been 
80  ably  discussed,  and  so  repeatedly  consi- 
dered in  all  its  bearings,  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  our  j)rofcs- 
sion,  that  1  have  little  hope  either  of  extend- 
ing your  acfjuaintance  with  a  subject  with 
which  those  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
are  already  so  familiar,  or  of  adducing  argu- 
ments which  possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  present  is  so  event- 
ful a  moment  in  the  history  of  medical 
reform,  that  every  individual,  who  is  really 
desirous  of  securing  the  triumph  of  that  im- 
portant f|uestion,  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
assistance,  however  trifling  it  may  be,  to 
advance  the  cause  we  all  profess  to  advocate. 

From  the  experience  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  ensuing  one  the  Government  will  bring 
forward  some  measures  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  profession  ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  s\ipposed  that  the  character  of 
the  changes  jiroposed  will  very  nnieh  depend 
upon  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  great  body 
of  medical  jtraclitioncrs.     It  is  one  among 


the  many  evils  requiring  correction,  that 
there  is  no  acknowledged  and  legally-consti- 
tuted body  through  w^hich  the  legislature  of 
the  country  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  deficiencies  in  the  existing  medical  insti- 
tutions, nor  with  the  grievances  of  which  the 
vast  majority  of  our  professional  brethren 
have  so  long  and  repeatedly  complained.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  representative  body, 
the  duty  of  enliji;litening  the  legislature  and 
the  government  has  devolved  on  the  various 
medical  associations  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  ho])ed  that  now,  when  the  great  problem 
which  has  engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  profession  is  ai)parcntly  approaching 
its  solution,  a  combined  and  strenuous  effort 
will  be  made  in  order  that  the  exertions  of 
so  many  years  may  not  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory. In  the  observations  which  I  have  to 
offer  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
question  of  medical  reform  in  three  points  of 
view : — 

1st.  As  it  regards  the  education  of  the 
student. 

2d.  As  it  regards  tlie  rights  of  the  practi- 
tioner. 

And,  lastly,  as  it  concerns  the  public. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  education,  I 
may  remark  that  this  is  a  subject  which  has 
always  been  a  prominent  object  of  interest  to 
this  and  other  associations.  Indeed,  if  we 
refer  to  the  records  of  what  has  taken  place 
since  the  subject  of  medical  reform  has  been 
actively  discussed,  we  shall  find  that  indivi- 
duals of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  united  in 
the  earnest  expression  of  a  desire  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  to  the  highest  point 
which  may  be  found  to  be  consistent  with 
providing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-in- 
structed and  enlightened  practitioners  for  the 
wants  of  the  country.  That  this  is  a  deside- 
ratum yet  to  be  attained,  will,  I  believe,  be 
doubted  by  few  of  those  whose  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject.  I  freely  admit, 
what  indeed  has  been  universally  conceded, 
that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  have  made 
most  successful  efforts  to  promote  this  essen- 
tial object,  and  that  to  the  successive  exten- 
sion of  their  curriculum  very  large  part  of 
the  advance  made  by  the  profession  at  large, 
in  scientific  knowledge,  is  attributable.  As 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  this  body  that 
the  great  majority  of  practitioners  enter  the 
profession,  its  character  and  operations  be- 
come objects  of  moment.  Without  indulg- 
ing in  any  personal  allusions,  it  is  necessary 
to  j)ointout  distinctly  that  neither  the  con- 
stitution of  the  examining  board,  nor  the 
I)()wers  under  which  it  acts,  are  calculated  to 
realise  what  the  sjiirit  of  the  age  demands. 
It  is  not  becoming  that  the  most  inqjortant 
affair  coiniect<'d  with  a  liberal  profession 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  trading  conq)any, 
nor  that  tiic  only  act  of  Parliament  regulating 
medical  education  should  compel  a  man  of 
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science  to  commence  his  career  as  if  he  were 
entering  upon  a  mere  handicraft  occupation, 
by  a  lengthened  apprentice-hip.  The  clause 
enforcing  this  ajiprentice-siiii)  of  five  years 
has  been,  in  the  estimation  of  those  best  qua- 
lified to  form  an  opinion,  the  great  barrier  to 
the  scientific  education  of  the  medical  student 
in  this  country,  and  until  it  is  entirely  effaced 
from  the  statute  book,  all  attempts  to  effect 
imjjrovement  in  this  way  will  be  vain.  It  is, 
for  instance,  mainly  owing  to  this  clause  that 
young  men  enter  the  profession  at  so  early 
an  age  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for 
that  preliminary  education,  the  want  of 
which  has  been  so  generally  lamented.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
perceiving  the  evils  of  tiieir  own  regulations, 
have  recommended  the  student  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  j)eriod  allotted  to  the  apprentice- 
ship, to  the  attendance  on  lectures,  Ike. ;  but 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  a  great  number 
of  instances,  this  advice,  from  ignorance  or 
other  causes,  is  not  followed.  Repeated 
cases  have  been  stated  to  me  of  young  men 
having  been  occupied  during  the  whole  five 
years  in  the  mere  business  of  dispensing. 

The  apprenticeship  clause  is  not  only  ob- 
jectionable, for  the  reasons  just  stated,  but  it 
inflicts,  as  it  appears  to  me,  another  and  a 
more  serious  injustice  upon  the  student,  from 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  be  speedily 
relieved.  The  Court  of  Examiners,  by  extend- 
ing the  period  of  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  hospital  practice  to  threewinters  and  two 
summers,  without  previously  obtaining  from 
the  legislature  a  repeal  of  the  apprenticeship 
clause,  have  virtually,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  compelled  the  pupil  to  be  engaged 
eight  years  in  the  profession  before  he  could 
obtain  the  license  to  practise.  Now,  when 
it  is  considered  that  four  years  is  the  longest 
period  of  study  required  in  the  most  cele- 
brated universities  in  Europe  preparatory  to 
taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the 
injustice  of  compelling  the  English  student 
to  devote  twice  that  time  in  order  to  become 
a  mere  licentiate  of  a  City  company,  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous.  When  such  a  demand 
is  made  on  the  time  and  purse  of  a  student, 
he  has  a  just  claim  to  the  distinction  which  a 
degree  would  confer  ;  and  that  such  distinc- 
tions are  eagerly  sought  after,  is  proved  by 
the  large  number  of  young  men  who  seek  to 
acquire  the  diploma  of  the  University  of 
London.  Last  year  as  many  as  80  students 
presented  themselves  for  examination  ;  and 
as  the  degree  confers  no  legal  title  as  to 
practice,  it  is  clear,  what  my  individual  expe- 
rience confirms,  that  the  main  inducement 
was  the  honour  of  belonging  to  a  liberal  and 
learned  body.  I  know  no  circumstance  more 
honourable  to  our  profession  than  this  fact, 
which  in  itself  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  want 
of  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  this  metiopolis. 
As  it  is,  there  is  at  present  every  thing  to 


discourage  the  noble  aspirations  after  acade* 
mic  honours  which  clearly  actuate  a  large 
number  of  the  rising  members  of  our  i>rofes- 
sion  ;  so  that  instead  of  fiiiding  the  fostering 
care  of  a  liberal  institution  to  cheer  him  on- 
ward in  the  toilsome  path  by  which  alone 
scientific  distinction  is  to  be  attained,  the 
English  student  must  make  his  way  under 
every  discouragement,  and  not  only  have  his 
attention  distracted  by  preparing  for  two  or 
three  separate  examinations,  but  must  incur 
an  extra  payment,  which  always  presses  hard 
on  his  limited  resources,  and  but  too  often 
acts  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  at- 
taimnent  of  the  honourable  euid  legitimate 
object  of  his  ambition. 

I  have  been  induced  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  evils  affecting  our  junior  brethren,  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  I  have 
for  many  years  witnessed  the  injustice  under 
which  they  have  suffered,  and  because,  in  the 
various  pamphlets  and  addresses  to  which 
the  subject  of  medical  reform  has  given  rise, 
this  branch  of  the  question  has  not  received 
all  the  attention  it  merits. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said,  touch- 
ing the  grievances  of  the  general  body  of 
practitioners,  whether  surgeons  or  physi- 
cians, that  I  will  only  engage  your  attention 
a  few  moments  whilst  I  point  to  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  causes  of  complaint. 
The  whole  of  these  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  indifference  evinced  by  the  governing 
bodies  to  the  feelings  and  welfare  of  their 
members.  The  very  circumstance  of  our 
meeting  this  evening,  and  the  institution  of 
so  many  associations  throughout  the  empire, 
is  a  proof  that  those  who  have  been  invested 
with  power  for  the  protection  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  have  not  faithfully  discharged  their 
trust ;  for  the  members  of  an  active  profes- 
sion, whose  incessant  pursuits  leave  them  but 
little  leisure  to  engage  in  other  matters, 
would  not  have  devoted  so  much  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  medical 
reform,  if  they  had  not  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of 
public  duty  thus  to  step  out  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations,  in  order  to  rectify  abuses 
from  which  both  they  and  the  community  are 
the  sufferers. 

The  complaints  of  the  general  members  of 
the  profession  may  be  referred  to  two  classes 
— one  concerning  privileges,  the  other  re- 
specting positive  right. 

The  experience  of  the  few  last  years  has 
shown  that  a  very  general  and  growing  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  profes- 
sion respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
exercised  their  powers  ;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  great  body  of  members  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  pertinaciously 
excluded  from  all  jjarticipation,  both  in  the 
honours  of  the  profession  and  the  manage- 
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ment  of  its  affairs,  it  requires  but  little  insight 
into  the  springs  of  human  action  to  perceive 
that  so  long  as  a  system  which  is  thus  re- 
pugnant to  every  feeling  of  self-respect  is 
persisted  in,  there  never  can  be,  and,  what  is 
more,  there  never  ought  to  be,  a  cessation  from 
every  fair  and  legitimate  means  of  opjiosi- 
tion.  Some  persons  may  indeed  consider  these 
qnestions  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  scientific 
men  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  in  other  pro- 
fessions there  is  any  indifference  to  such 
matters  :  the  titles,  dignities,  and  power 
attached  to  tlicm,  being  considered  as  fair 
and  honourable  objects  of  ambition. 

In  the  case  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
there  is  an  additional  and  most  just  cause 
of  complaint,  that  the  ground  of  disqualifi- 
cation is  made  to  infer  a  positive  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  those  excluded  ;  the  vast 
majority  of  EngUsh  practitioners  being  re- 
presented to  the  public  as  forming  a  lower 
grade  of  the  profession.  In  the  scheme  of 
reform  lately  brought  forward  by  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is  understood 
that  the  same  principle,  which  has  hitherto 
been  acted  on  by  that  body,  was  still  recog- 
nized. Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
inquire  what  that  principle  is,  which  is  thus 
so  tenaciously  retained.  It  is,  as  far  as  I 
understand,  this — that  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine (as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of 
surgery)  or  of  midwifery,  disqualifies  the 
individual  so  practising  from  all  participa- 
tion, even  the  most  insignificant,  in  the 
honours  or  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
College.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  tliat  no  jiroposition  covdd  be  con- 
ceived more  injurious  to  the  real  interest  of 
surgical  science,  than  this  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate that  distinction  between  medicine 
and  surgery,  which  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  profession  has  declared  to  be  equally 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  both. 

It  is  the  highest  glory  of  modern  surgery, 
that,  by  medical  treatment,  the  necessity  of 
operations  has  been  obviated  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases,  in  wliich  formerly  tlie  only 
hojjc  of  relief  was  in  a  painful  mutilation  ; 
and  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  our  race  would  assuredly  exert 
their  power  to  encourage  the  practitioner  of 
snrgery  to  persevere  in  the  same  direction  : 
least  of  all  would  they  wish  to  see  a  retro- 
grade movement,  snnctioned  by  the  autho- 
rities that  be,  towards  the  principles  of  those 
dark  agcH  when  medicine  and  surgery  were 
divided  between  the  monks  and  tlieir  barbers. 
At  atime  wlieii  all  classes  of  medical  men  arc, 
from  conviction,  agreed  tlwit  there  sliould  l)e 
an  uniform  education  for  the  surgeon  and 
the  physician,  it  is  apparent  that  a  plan 
which  would  disfranchise  the  great  body  of 
practitioners,  an<l  ])lace  the  elective  power 
in  the  handi*  of  about  two   hundred  of  what 


are  called  pure  surgeons,  would  only  tend 
to  perpetuate  those  dissensions  in  the  pro- 
fession, which  are,  I  believe,  entirely  attri- 
butable to  misgovernment.  It  has  always 
ajipeared  to  me  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
comjirehend  how  a  body  of  honourable  and 
distinguished  men  should  ever  suj>port  a 
system  which  deprives  so  many  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  of  those  privileges  to  which 
their  education  and  scientific  attainments  so 
fairly  entitle  them  ;  and  still  more,  how  this 
exclusion  can  tend  to  promote,  as  it  has  beea 
asserted  it  does,  the  standing  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession.  I  confess  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  contribute  much  more 
to  revive  the  honour  and  influence  of  the 
medical  body  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
munity, if,  instead  of  the  invidious  conduct 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness  and  lament, 
the  existing  corporations  had  exerted  the 
great  influence  they  possess,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education,  to  protect  the  just 
rights  of  their  members,  and,  specially,  to 
cut  from  their  number,  as  they  would  a 
tainted  spot,  those  selfish  empirics  who  only 
avail  themselves  of  the  title  of  an  honourable 
profession  to  effect,  with  more  deadly  cer- 
tainty, their  unhallowed  pursuits. 

That  the  public  rights  of  the  great  body 
of  the  profession  are,  at  this  time,  almost 
entirely  neglected,  is  proverbial.  As  I  shall 
immediately  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  illegal  practice,  1  will  in  this  place 
only  adduce  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  general  practitioner  under  the  New  Poor 
Law,  in  support  of  the  above  position.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  if  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  publicly  inter- 
fered when  that  measure  was  before  the 
legislature,  the  obnoxious  mode  of  appointing 
and  remunerating  the  medical  officers  could 
ever  have  been  put  into  operation.  Even 
when  the  general  attention  of  the  profession 
had  been  called  to  the  subject,  we  heard  of 
no  public  remonstrances  from  the  consti- 
tuted medical  authorities ;  and  it  was,  I 
believe,  mainly  owing  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiry,  for  which  the  profession  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wakley,  and  seconded  by  the  reite- 
rated remonstrances  of  this  and  other  asso- 
ciations, that  those  ameliorations  were  ef- 
fected, by  which  the  rights  of  tiie  medical 
practitioner  and  the  claims  of  the  poor  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  established.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  several  gi.ntlemen,  who  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  that  the 
Union  districts  are  still  too  large;  and  I 
think  that  no  true  reformer  can  approve  of 
tlie  alteration  wliic^h,  in  many  cases,  will 
enable  the  a)i])oiii(  ment  of  nicdical  attendants 
to  be  for  life.  It  would,  in  all  j)robability, 
tend  to  a  more  active  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  important  office,  if  the  election  took 
jilace  every  every  three  or  four  years. 

In  attending  to  the  interest    which    the 
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public  have  in  the  ((uestion  we  are  this 
evening  met  to  consider,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous in  this  room  to  adduce  any  argument 
to  show  how  immediately  the  welfare  of  the 
community  is  atlected  by  the  degree  of  edu- 
cation which  the  medical  practitioner  re- 
ceives ;  nor  need  I  pause  to  ])oint  out  that 
exactly  in  the  ratio  as  the  latter  becomes 
enlightened  does  his  power  of  dispensing 
good  medicine  increase.  It  may,  then,  be 
assumed  that  the  highest  interests  of  society 
are  imphcated  in  all  that  relates  to  raising  the 
standard  of  professional  education  ;  and  it  is 
this  consideration  more  esi)ecially  which 
ought  to  induce  the  government  of  the 
country  to  take  this  all-important  question 
under  its  immediate  and  earnest  notice. 

But  the  public  are  also  affected  in  another 
great  principle  embodied  in  every  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  reform — the  suppression, 
namely,  of  illegal  practice.  To  e.xpect,  by 
any  legislative  enactment,  entirely  to  sup- 
press quackery,  is,  1  believe,  a  vain  antici- 
pation ;  so  long  as  there  arc  knaves  and 
fools  in  the  world,  will  there  be  professions 
of  cure  by  ignorant  pretenders.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  how  numerous  is  still  the 
class  of  incurable  diseases,  and  the  occasional 
success  which  attends  bold  and  empirical 
practice,  however  much  we  may  lament  the 
fact,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that, 
when  science  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  relief, 
the  sufferer  should  sometimes  catch  at  the 
confident  promises  of  the  undaunted  quack. 
Knowing  the  strong  feelings  of  the  profes- 
sion on  this  subject,  I  am  diffident  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  own  judgment,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  those  who,  like  my  es- 
teemed friend  Dr.  llodgkin,  think  that  all 
that  can  be  effected  by  legal  enactment  is, 
in  the  first  place  to  prevent  the  empiric 
assuming  any  title  which  he  has  not  really 
obtained,  so  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
write  himself  down  a  quack  ;  and,  secondly, 
he  should  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor, 
whenever  his  ignorance  leads  him  into  in- 
jurious mistakes,  either  of  commission  or 
omission.  At  the  jjresent  time,  however, 
no  attempt  whatever  seems  to  be  made  to 
repress  illegal  practice  ;  so  that  the  empiric 
has  a  clear  field  before  him.  The  only  body 
which  pretends  to  interfere  is  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company ;  and  they,  of  late,  appear 
to  have  abandoned  this  part  of  their  duty  as 
a  hopeless  affair  ;  so  that,  unless  some  speedy 
and  effectual  change  be  introduced,  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  lapse 
again  into  the  state  of  the  profession  prior 
to  the  act  of  1815. 

I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been 
already  so  repeatedly  enforced  respecting 
the  great  public  advantage  of  a  Board  of 
Health,  the  want  of  which  has  been  lately 
most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  inteiesting 
and  able   report   of  Mr.   C'hadwick   on   the 


sanitary  condition   of  the   labouring  popu- 
lation. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  occujjy  your  attention  a  few  moments, 
while  I  allude  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant alterations  which  have  been  suggested 
in  order  to  rectify  the  existing  evils. 

Those  who  have  advocated  the  reform  of 
the  profession  have  been  frequently  blamed, 
by  members  of  parliament  and  others,  that 
although  they  had  so  much  of  which  to 
complain,  they  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  remedies  required.  I  believe,  however, 
that  although  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion,  they  do  not  relate  to  what  appear 
to  be  the  essential  points,  upon  which  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  are  agreed. 

The  first  great  principle,  which  has  com- 
manded almost  universal  assent,  is  the  in- 
coqjoration  of  all  legally  qualified  members 
of  the  i)rofession.  This  principle  was  fully 
recognised  by  the  delegates  who  met  iu 
London  in  1841. 

A  second  and  e(|ually  important  principle 
has  been  universally  adopted  by  all  parties 
iu  the  j)rofession,  namely,  that  the  education 
of  every  person  proposing  to  become  a 
medical  practitioner,  ■whether  surgeon  or 
])hysician,  should  be  uniform,  and  carried  to 
the  highest  point  consistent  with  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  public. 

A  third  principle,  which  may,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  all  improvement,  is  that  of  the  represen- 
tative system — the  governing  body  being 
elected  by  the  legally  qualified  members. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
will  arise,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  opposed  by  the  Government.  When  the 
important  duties  which  would  devolve  on 
the  Governing  Council  are  considered,  and 
especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
interest  of  the  community  would,  in  various 
ways,  be  implicated  in  the  decisions  of  that 
body,  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished 
that  the  Government  should  not  have  some 
control  over  its  proceedings.  The  addition 
of  a  certain  number  of  non-professional 
individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  one  obvious  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulty :  another,  and,  I  think,  more 
satisfactory  plan,  would  be  to  render  the 
sanction  of  the  .Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Dejjartment  necessary  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Council  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  ofl^cer,  concern  the  interests  of  the 
public.  To  such  a  constitutional  control, 
for  virtually  it  would  be  that  of  Parliament, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection. 

The  duties  of  a  Council  thus  to  be  ap- 
poiiiteil  would  be  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  which  should  be  imiform  n 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  examining  all  person* 
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desirous  of  obtaining  a  license  to  practise, 
to  determine  the  extent  and  mode  of  educa- 
tion of  the  student,  and  to  act  as  a  board  of 
health.  In  anj^  general  plan  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped — that  those 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  office  of  dis- 
pensing medicines— the  druggists  and  che- 
mists, namely,  should  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  touching  their  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  drugs,  chemistry,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  which  has  been,  and  will  be, 
most  warmly  discussed,  is,  how  far  the  insti- 
tution of  such  a  faculty  would  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  existing  institutions.  As, 
according  to  the  jdan  most  generally  ap- 
proved, the  body  above  contemplated  would 
only  grant  a  license  to  practise,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  from  past  experience, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  licentiates  would 
still  api)ly  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  for  their  diplomas,  and  that  thus 
the  funds  of  those  institutions  would  be  kept 
up  as  far  as  would  be  required  for  all  useful 
j)urposes  :  if,  however,  tliere  should  be  any 
deficiency,  it  might  be  removed  by  a  grant 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  faculty.  What- 
ever plan  of  reform  may  be  adoj)ted,  it  is 
earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  there  may  be 
honorary  distinctions  as  a  reward  for  high 
scientific  acquirements.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevails  re- 
specting the  present  inequalities  in  the  pro- 
fession, relates,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
differences  themselves,, but  to  the  exclusive 
and  objectionable  principle  ujjon  which  they 
are  made  to  depend.  If  the  honours  of  the 
profession  were  open  to  all  who  chose  by 
their  own  exertions  to  obtain  them,  I  do 
not  see  on  what  possible  grounds  an  objec- 
tion could  be  raised  against  them.  It  would 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  augur  badly  for  the 
elevation  of  the  profession,  as  a  learned  and 
scientific  body,  if  all  were  to  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  mediocrity  ;  the  great  object,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be,  by  judicious  en- 
couragement, to  induce  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  to 
take  the  highest  possible  degree. 

But  to  render  this  plan  unobjectionable 
and  equitable,  it  would  be  quite  indisjiensable 
tiiat  the  present  corporations  siiould  be 
placed  upon  a  liberal  footing,  the  respective 
members  of  each  having  a  control  in  their 
government.  The  institution  of  a  faculty 
like  that  contemplated,  would,  in  fact,  require 
such  an  alteration,  as  without  it  there  could 
not  be  that  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
whicli  would  be  so  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  whole  schcMiie. 

In  devising  any  new  jjian  for  the  govern- 
ment of  so  important  and  nutnerous  a  body 
as  the  medical  profession,  it  is  clearly  im- 
pobsiblc  to  foresee  all  the  results  which  may 
flow  from  such  an  extensive  cliunge,  or  to 
say  that  some  existing  intcrcitg  may  not  Ijc 


affected  ;  but  the  published  proceedings  and 
opinions  of  those  who  advocate  reform,  show 
that  there  is  every  desire  on  their  part  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  may  be  feasible,  the  powers 
and  funds  of  the  various  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Let  us,  then,  hope,  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  public  spirit  among  the 
existing  corporations  to  induce  them  to 
sacrifice,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  their 
own  peculiar  privileges,  to  the  public  good, 
and  that  we  may  see  all  the  branches  of  our 
common  profession  continuing  to  elevate  it 
in  dignity,  and  to  extend  it  in  utility.  But 
if  tiiis  may  not  be,  let  all  who  are  sincere  in 
their  professions  as  reformers  steadily  per- 
severe, in  the  full  conviction  that  what  they 
seek  being  in  itself  both  reasonable  and  just, 
must  ultimately  succeed  ;  for,  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  our  profession.  Sir  James 
Clark,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  "  such 
a  union  of  the  whole  profession  as  is  here 
advocated  must  come  ;  it  is  irresistil)le,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  reform  which  is  consistent 
with  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  is 
founded  on  justice,  or  can  place  the  medical 
profession,  as  a  body,  in  the  position  which 
it  ought  to  hold  among  the  other  liberal 
professions." 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

November  8,  1842. 

Du.  Williams,  the  President, 

IN  THE  Chair. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  when  there  was  a  very 
full  muster  of  the  profession, — indeed,  the 
large  library  was  literally  crammed  with  the 
Fellows  and  their  friends.  During  the 
recess, considerable  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms, 
which  are  now  much  more  convenient  than 
formerly,  and  they  really  form  a  very 
excellent  suite,  as  a  door  has  recently  been 
made  from  the  antiroom  into  the  council 
chamber,  where  tea  and  coffee  are  served 
after  the  meetings ;  whereby  the  crowding 
and  inconveniences  often  felt  during  last 
season  are  now  greatly  obviated.  The 
portrait  presented  to  the  society  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Yelloly,  the  founder 
of  this  learned  corporation,  has  been  jjlaced 
over  the  president's  chair  ;  and  it  forms  not 
only  an  elegant  but  a  most  appropriate 
ornament  to  the  library.  Altogether,  the 
locale  of  the  society  has  now  assumed  rather 
a  brilliant  a])pearancc. 

The  only  paper  read  was  a 

Case  of  Paralyxh  tciUioul  Loss  of  Sensation, 
from  JJisease  qf  the  Cercicitl  Medulla. 
By  John  Wehsieu,  M.I).  &c. 
As    considerable   attention    has   recently 
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been  directed  to  affections  of  llie  nervous 
system,  especially  since  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  other  phy- 
siologists have  thrown  much  light  on  these 
intricate  questions,  any  new  facts  must 
always  possess  interest,  even  if  they  should 
not  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  em- 
barrassing the  subject.  With  the  view, 
therefore,  of  contributing  to  this  desirable 
end,  the  author  begged  leave  to  bring  before 
the  society  the  following  interesting  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  patient  for 
several  years : — 

W.  H.  G.,  Esq.,  at.  30.  —  In  18.16, 
Mr.  G.  had  a  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  left 
leg,  which  got  well  after  some  months  ;  but 
it  again  broke  out  in  183!),  when  he  bad 
also  a  large  chronic  ulcer  on  the  posterior 
pharynx  of  some  duration,  but  not  of  a 
syphilitic  character.  He  had  pains  in  the 
head,  with  very  costive  bowels,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1839  ;  in  January, 
1840,  epileptic  attacks,  with  very  slow 
pulse,  now  supervened  ;  and  in  the  spring 
following,  Mr.  G.  had  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  lower  limbs,  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  weakness  in  the  back  ;  and  latterly 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  ultimately 
the  entire  control  over  every  muscle  situated 
lower  than  the  neck.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  of  the  patient's  life,  the 
whole  body  was  paralysed,  excepting  the 
head,  neck,  and  diaphragm,  by  which 
breathing  was  entirely  carried  on,  and  not  by 
the  muscles  of  the  chest.  However,  sensa- 
tion remained  perfectly  natural  throughout 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  towards 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  patient's 
feelings  were  even  more  acute  than 
usual,  and  he  could  always  tell,  on  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  bystander's  finger, 
the  exact  spot  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Severe  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  legs  and 
arms  were  now  more  frequently  noticed  than 
before,  and  these  were  sometimes  so  violent 
as  almost  to  throw  the  patient  oH'his  couch. 
The  extremities  were  often  very  cold,  but 
occasionally  they  felt  also  burning  hot,  with 
a  sensation  of  excessive  coldness  in  the 
epigastrium.  The  urine  was  drawn  off  by 
the  catheter  for  many  months,  but  latterly  it 
passed  involuntarily,  as  the  fa;ces  did  like- 
wise. All  the  symptoms  continued  unabated 
in  violence  to  the  last,  and  the  patient  died 
in  July  1842,  but  retaining  bis  intellectual 
faculties  perfect  until  the  last. 

Trealruent . — i^ledicine  had  very  little  in- 
fluence in  arresting  the  disease,  although 
the  treatment  may  have  relieved  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  symptoms.  The 
remedies  consisted  principally  of  purga- 
tives, mercury,  sarsaparilla,  hydriodate  of 
potiissa,  strichnia,  and  morphia  to  pro- 
cure sleep  or  allay  spasm.  Other  means 
were  also  used,    but   the    treatment    which 


appeared  to  produce  the  most  benefit  was 
active  purging,  and  the  tincture  of  cantharidis 
taken  as  a  diuretic  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
a  copious  discharge  was  kept  up  for  many 
months  consecutively  from  two  large  issues 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Autopsy. — Nothing  particular  was  found 
in  the  head,  excepting  that  the  arachnoid 
membrane  over  the  pons  varolii  adhered  to 
the  parietal  layer  of  that  tissue,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  serum  were  found  in  the 
ventricles  ;  but  there  was  no  tumor  or 
change  of  structure  either  in  the  brain  or  in 
the  cerebellum.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bladder,  whicii  was  much  contracted  in 
size,  thickened  in  its  coats,  whilst  the  omen- 
tum, and  some  of  the  small  intestines, 
adhered  to  its  surface.  On  opening  the 
spinal  caual,  the  theca,  corresponding  to  the 
three  or  four  lower  cervical  vertebrje,  was 
much  distended  ;  the  arachnoid  cavity  was 
filled  with  lymph,  and  there  were  adhesions 
of  the  membranes  to  the  chord,  which 
appeared  firmer  at  the  anterior  than  at  the 
))osterior  portion,  and  the  parts  were  inse- 
jiarable.  The  chord  itself  was  longer  than 
usual  at  this  jjarticular  point,  felt  soft  and 
pulpy  to  the  touch,  and  on  being  divided  it 
■was  found  to  be  in  an  almost  diffluent  state, 
infiltrated  with  serum,  but  of  a  natural 
colour.  For  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
above  this  point  the  chord  exhibited  a  dusky 
red  colour,  but  there  was  no  difference 
observable  betwixt  the  two  columns,  both 
being  alike  softened  and  discoloured ;  the 
parts  above  and  below  being  perfectly  healthy, 
and  of  a  natural  appearance. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  ensued  upon 
the  reading  of  the  above  pajier,  in  which  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  I\Ir.  RawUins,  Dr.  Weatherhead, 
Mr.  Coulson,  the  author,  and  some  others, 
joined,  but  our  limited  time  and  space  pre- 
vent us  from  giving  any  report,  however 
much  some  of  the  observations  made  during 
the  evening  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
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Nov.  7.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Physiology. 

Examiner,  Professor  T.  Rymer  Jones. 

1.  Describe  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
vital  properties  of  Muscular  Fibre. 

2.  What  are  the  propelling  agents  em- 
jdoyed  in  effecting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  during  its  passage  through  the  venous 
system  ? 
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3.  Describe  the  circulatory  and  resjiiratory 
organs  of  a  Crustacean  (e.  g.  Lobster),  and 
of  an  insect ;  and  point  out  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  them. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  stomach 
of  a  ruminant  quadruped  and  the  process  of 
rumination. 

5.  Describe  the  minute  structure  of  the 
liver  of  a  mammiferous  animal,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  biliary  secretion. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  compound 
eye  of  an  insect. 

Nov.  7.— Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

General  Pathology.     General  Therapeutica 

and  Hygiene. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Describe  the  local  phsenomena  of  in- 
flammation, or  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  an  inflamed  part.  Give  an  outline  of  the 
essential  nature  of  inflammation. 

2.  State  the  indications  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 

3.  Describe  the  specific  eff'ects  of  the  ema- 
nations arising  from  stagnant  water  on  the 
human  body ;  and  mention  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  counteract  their  pernicious 
influence. 

4.  Translate  the  following  passage  into 
English  : — 

At  vomitus,  ut  in  secunda  quoque  valetu- 
dine  ssepc  necessarius  biliosis  est,  sic  etiam 
in  his  morbis,  quos  bills  concitavit.  Ergo 
omnibus,  qui  ante  febres  horrore  et  tre- 
more  vexantur ;  omnibus,  qui  cholera  la- 
borant ;  omnibus  etiam  cum  quadam  hila- 
ritate  insanientibus ;  et  comitiali  quoque 
morbo  oppressis,  necessarius  est.  Sed  si 
acutus  morbus  est,  sicut  in  cholera  ;  si  febris 
est,  ut  inter  horrores,  asperioribus  medica- 
mentis  opus  non  est ;  sicut  in  dejectionibus 
quOque  supra  dictum  est :  satisque  est,  ea 
vomitus  causii  sumi,  quoe  sanis  quoque  8U- 
menda  esse  proposui.  At  ubi  longi  valen- 
tesque  morbi  sine  febre  sunt,  ut  comitialis, 
ut  insania,  veratro  quoque  albo  utcndum  est. 
Id  neque  hieme  neque  sestate  rr etc  datur ; 
ojitimc,  vere  ;  tolerabiliter,  autumno.  Quis- 
quia  daturus  erit,  id  agere  ante  debet,  ut 
accepturi  corpus  humidius  sit.  lUud  scire 
oportet,  omne  (^jusmodimedicamcntum,  quod 
potui  datur,  non  semper  aegris  prodesse,  sem- 
per sanis  nocere. —  Celsus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 

Tuesday,  November  8.— Morning  10  to  1. 
Surgery. 
Examiners,  Mr.  Bacot*  and  Sir  Stephen 
Hammick. 
1.  How  would  you  dress,  place  in  posi- 
tion, and  subsequently  treat,  an   extensively 
incised  woun<l  of  the  integuments  and  mus- 
cles,  on    tlin  anterior    middle  third   of  the 
thigh  ?     liow  doed  such  treatment  diner  from 


that  you  would  pursue  in  a  lacerated,  in  a 
contused,  in  a  deep-punctured  bayonet- 
wound  of  the  same  part  ?  Give  your  rea- 
sons for  the  management  of  each  respectively. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances in  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Inte- 
guments of  the  lower  extremity  which  would 
induce  you  to  think  that  it  would  either  ter- 
minate in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  in  ulce- 
ration, or  in  mortification  ?  State  the  foun- 
dation for  such  opinion. 

3.  Describe  the  various  dislocations  of 
the  Elbow-joint,  how  they  are  detected,  the 
appearances  of  the  limb,  and  the  mode  of 
reduction. 

4.  In  an  amputation  of  the  Leg,  supposing 
you  had  the  choice  of  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle-joints,  whereabouts 
would  you  begin  your  incision  ?  Give  your 
reasons  for  such  preference  :  then  detail  the 
instruments  and  dressing  you  are  likely  to 
require,  describing  every  step  of  your  opera- 
tion ;  the  position  of  yourself  and  patient 
whether  it  be  a  right  or  a  left  limb  ;  the 
stoppage  of  the  circulation,  whether  by  tour- 
niquet or  otherwise  ;  the  incisions  ;  the  mode 
of  using  a  retractor ;  the  sawing  of  the 
bones  ;  the  securing  the  arteries,  whether 
by  tenaculum  or  forceps ;  or  if  you  should 
require  the  needle,  how  it  is  to  be  used  ; 
the  restraining  bloody  oozing  from  the  cut 
surface  in  debilitated  constitutions ;  the 
dressing  of  the  stump  ;  position  in  bed  ;  time 
of  renewal  of  the  dressings  ;  the  removal  of 
ligatures ;  and  subsequent  management  of 
the  patient, 

Nov.  8. — Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Medicine. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms,  anatomical 
characters,  and  treatment,  of  acute  hydroce- 
phalus. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  varieties  oh- 
served  in  the  expectoration  in  pulmonary 
diseases,  and  the  diagnostic  inferences  to  be 
drawii  from  each. 

3.  Detail  the  principles  of  treatment  in  in- 
fantile convulsions. 

4 .  State  the  characteristic  appearances  and 
varieties  of  Rupia. 

5.  Explain  how  Pneumo-thorax  may 
arise.  Give  its  physical  signs.  How  is  it  to 
be  treated  ? 

fi.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  morbid  ai>- 
pearances  in  dysentery.  Give  an  outline  of 
the  treatment. 


Novcmlicr  9.— Morning,  10  to  I. 
Midwifery. 
Examiner,  Dr.  Rigby. 
1.    Enumerate  the  changes  in  the  female 
breast  wliicli  are  jiroduccd  by  pregnancy. 
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2.  Enumerate  the  different  varieties  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  ;  their  duration  and 
probable  mode  of  termination. 

3.  At  what  period  of  pregnancy  is  pre- 
mature expulsion  of  the  foetus  least  dan- 
gerous, and  at  what  period  is  it  most  so  ? 
Explain  the  reason  why. 

4.  Enumerate  the  injurious  effects  which 
may  result  from  hurrying  the  expulsion  of 
the  child. 

5.  Enumerate  the  indications  for  applying 
the  forceps  and  for  turning. 

6.  Define  the  operation  of  artificial  pre- 
mature labour,  and  describe  the  mode  of 
inducing  it  as  recommended  by  modern 
authors. 

7.  What  are  the  injurious  effects  as  re- 
gards the  mother  and  child  in  allowing  diffi- 
cult labour,  from  contracted  pelvis,  to  go  on 
too  long  without  assistance  ? 

8.  What  is  the  diagnosis  between  pro- 
lapsus and  polypus  uteri  ? 

November  9.— Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Forensic  Medicine. 

Examiners,  Prof.  Daxiell,  Dr.  Pereira, 

and  Dr.  Rigby. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Marsh's 
process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  ?  and 
what  are  the  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded 
against .' 

2.  How  would  you  proceed  to  test  for 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  contents  of  a 
stomach,  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  ? 

3.  What  are  the  symptoms  and  most 
appropriate  treatment  of  poisoning  by  oxalic 
acid  ?  What  is  the  averaige  period  of  death 
after  the  ingestion  of  large  doses  of  this 
poison  .'  Describe  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, and  state  how  you  would  detect  the 
presence  of  the  poison  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  after  the  appropriate  antidote 
had  been  administered. 

4.  What  are  the  symptoms  and  appro- 
priate treatment  of  poisoning  by  Aconitum 
Napellus  ? 

5.  In  the  unimpregnated  and  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  what  are  the  proofs  of  pregnancy 
having  ]ireviously  existed  ? 

6.  What  are  the  appearances  which  indi- 
cate recent  delivery,  as  shown  during  life 
and  after  death  ? 


MORTALITY  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

The  quarterly  table  of  the  mortality  in  114 
of  the  principal  districts  of  England  and 
Wales  has  just  been  published.  It  embraces 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  more 
rural  districts,  and  therefore  affords  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  rate  of  mortality  throughout 


the  kingdom.  Besides  giving  the  number  of 
deaths  (and  the  causes  of  them),  registered 
during  the  13  weeks  previoxis  to  the  30th  of 
September,  it  also  gives  the  average  of  deaths 
in|  the  same  quarter  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  and  so  shows  the  general  and  local  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  mortality. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered 
during  the  quarter  for  those  114  principal 
districts  (there  are  447  registrars  for  all  the 
country)  is  39,069,  out  of  a  population  of 
6,534,535.  Exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
the  number  of  deaths  is  28,050,  out  of  a 
population  of  4,663,808. 

The  number  registered  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  quarter  was  1 1 ,019,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation (June,  1841)  of  1,870,727. 

As  compared  with  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  the  some  quarter  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  past  quarter  of  no 
fewer  than  2,474  deaths,  the  average  for  those 
four  years  having  been  36,595,  while  the 
deaths  in  the  past  quarter  have  been, 
as  above  stated,  39,069.  This  includes 
the  metropolis,  where,  however,  there  were 
two  deaths  in  the  past  quarter  less  than  the 
average  of  the  four  preceding  years ;  so  that 
the  increase  of  2,474  deaths  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  country.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion, however,  has  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  reducing  the  proportionate  increase  of 
deaths.  The  population  increases  in  the 
town  districts  about  174  annually,  which 
would  reduce  the  average  of  deaths  applicable 
to  the  summer  of  1842  from  39,069  to 
38,208,  or  861  deaths  less  than  those  actually 
recorded.  Still,  this  would  leave  an  increase 
of  deaths  upon  the  quarter  of  no  less  than 
1,613. 

The  deaths  registered  for  the  114  districts 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
amounted  to  44,479.  In  the  second  (or 
spring)  quarter  they  were  38,190.  Thus 
there  were  879  more  deaths  in  what  is  called 
the  summer  quarter  (ending  September  30) 
than  there  were  in  the  spring  quarter. 

The  mortality  was  2  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  summer  average,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
23  deaths  annually  in  a  population  of  1,000. 
In  the  last  summer  quarter,  ending  Sep- 
tember the  30th,  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  23'4  annually  in  1,000 — namely, 
230  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  23'G 
in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  most  remarkable  increase  of  deaths 
has  taken  place  : — In  Brighton  310,  or  70 
above  the  average  (240)  of  four  former 
years;  Plymouth  343,  or  178  upon  165; 
Redruth  288,  or  77  upon  201  ;  Penzance 
283,  or  84  upon  199;  Cliftou  426,  or  115 
upon  311  ;  Cheltenham  259,  or  79  upon 
180  ;  Liveqiool  1,956,  or  158  upon  1,798; 
Tynemouth    360,    or   80    upon    280.      The 
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undermentioned  towns  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  present  the  following  results  : — In 
Kidderminster  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
last  quarter  was  172,  an  increase  of  63  upon 
109,  the  average  of  former  years  :  Dudley 
568,  or  147  upon  421  ;  Walsall  243,  or  1)1 
upon  152  ;  Wolverhamjiton  508,  or  87  upon 
421  ;  Nottingham  429,  or  79  upon  350  ; 
Preston  482,  or  73  upon  409 ;  Chorlton 
679,  or  214  upon  405  ;  Manchester  1,014,  or 
191  upon  1,423  ;  Bradford  820,  or  115  upon 
705;  Leeds,  1,133,  or  114  upon  1,019. 
At  Rochdale,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  Newtown,  and  Wrexham,  the 
deaths  were  much  under  the  average  of  the 
four  preceding  years. 

The  registrars  almost  universally  attribute 
the  increase  of  deaths  to  the  prevalence  of 
scarlatina  and  bowel  complaints,  in  which 
they  include  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  The 
children  have  been  the  chief  sufferers.  In 
St.  Anne's,  Nottingham,  out  of  the  133 
deaths  registered,  52  were  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age.  At  Chorlton  28  children 
died  of  diarrhoea,  of  whom  23  were  children 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is  amongst  the 
working  classes,  the  registrar  says,  that  the 
disease  has  been  most  fatal.  The  increased 
mortality  at  Brighton  has  been  chiefly 
amongst  young  children. 

In  the  metropolis,  as  has  been  said,  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  exhibit  a  decrease  of 
2  on  the  average  of  former  years.  The 
decrease  of  deaths  from  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  disorders,  has  been  251. 
Deaths  from  small-pox  exhibit  a  decrease  of 
251;  from  typhus,  of  153.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  increase  of  200  from 
diarrhoea  (total  from  this  disease  477),  and 
from  cholera  of  74.  In  other  respects,  the 
return  from  the  metropolis  presents  no 
striking  features. — Times. 
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By  the  act  of  30th  June,  1838,  each  depart- 
ment is  obliged  to  provide  a  public  establish- 
ment, especially  destined  for  the  rec^eption 
and  treatment  of  lunatic  patients  belonging 
to  the  district ;  or  to  arrange,  under  tlie 
sanction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
with  a  pul)li<-  or  ])rivate  asylum  in  the  same 
or  a  neighbouring  <lepartment,  to  receive 
their  insane  paupers  ;  and  it  is  permitted,  in 
certain  cases,  to  ajipropriate  a  sejjarate 
division,  in  civil  hospitals,  for  lunatics,  i)ro- 
vidcd  there  is  sufficient  acKunnmodation  for 
not  less  than  fifty  p;itients.  As  every  lu- 
natic chtiiblisliiiient  is  pl.iccil  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  I'n'fct  of  the  (l<i)arlineiit,  the 
President  of  the  Tribunal,  the  King's  Pro- 
cureur,  the  Judge   of  the  Peace,   and  the 


Mayor  of  the  Commune,  and  as  they  must 
be  visited  by  the  King's  Procureur  of  the 
Arrondissement  at  lea-t  every  six  months 
(in  addition  to  the  visits  made  by  the  Prefet, 
and  the  other  official  persons  delegated  by 
him,  or  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  that 
purpose),  there  is  some  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  properly  conducted;  but  besides  these 
regulations,  before  an  establishment  can  be 
opened  for  the  admission  of  insane  patients, 
all  rules  for  their  internal  administration 
must  be  aj)proved  by  the  minister  before 
they  can  be  put  in  force.  By  another  clause 
of  the  same  act.  it  is  expressly  forbidden  for 
any  person  to  establish,  or  even  to  superin- 
tend a  jirivate  insane  asylum,  without  the 
authorization  of  Government ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  also  enacted,  that  every  house, 
Ultended  for  the  reception  of  Ivinatic  jiatients, 
must  be  entirely  separate  from  any  private 
establishment  receiving  inmates  affected  with 
other  diseases  ;  and  the  King's  Procureur 
of  the  Arrondissement  must  visit  all  the 
private  asylums  in  the  district,  at  least  once 
every  three  months,  at  undetermined  periods. 
According  to  the  King's  ordonnance  of  the 
18th  December,  1839,  which  regulates  many 
details  not  comprehended  in  the  previous 
Act  of  1838,  it  is  ordered  that  each  public 
asylum  for  the  insane  shall  be  administered 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Prefet  of  the  department ; 
assisted  by  a  commission  of  five  members, 
acting  gratuitously,  and  appointed  by  the 
Prefet.  The  director  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  physicians,  both  chief  and  assistants, 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the 
Minister  ;  but  if  vacancies  afterwards  occur, 
the  Minister  must  appohit  from  a  list  of 
three  candidates  proposed  by  the  Prefet. 
However,  the  patronage  still  remains,  in 
reality,  with  the  Minister,  as  he  may  add 
certain  parties,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  the 
list  of  candidates,  and  then  nominate  the 
favoured  protege  to  the  vacant  office. 
Besides,  as  the  Minister  may  revoke  the 
appointments  of  director  and  Physicians, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Prefet,  as  he  alone 
settles  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  these 
officers,  and  farther,  as  the  Prcfets  are  the 
servants  of  the  Minister,  by  whom  they  are 
appointed,  and  at  whose  pleasure  they  retain 
their  offices,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is, 
in  fact,  the  sole  patron  and  dispenser  of  all 
the  important  a])pointments  now  attached  to 
the  public  insane  ayslums  in  France  ;  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Minister  of  Justice 
has  the  patronage  of  those  in  the  law. 
Although  the  chief  j)hysician  must  reside, 
according  to  this  ordonnance,  within  the 
asylum,  he  may  nevertheless,  by  favour, 
obt;iin  a  sjiecial  periiii.'-sion  from  the  IMiiiis- 
tcr,  if  he  chooses,  to  live  elsewhere  ;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  visit  the  lunatics  confided 
to   his  care  ut  least  once  every  day,  and  in 
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case  he  is  prevented  doing  so,  tliis  duty 
must  be  ))erformed  by  a  resident  physician. 
Such  are  some  of  the  general  reguhitions 
respecting  public  insane  asylums  ;  but  when 
any  person  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  open  a  private  establishment,  the  api)licant 
must  petition  the  Frefet  of  the  dc]>artmcnt  in 
which  the  proposed  asylum  is  to  be  situated, 
to  whose  satisfaction  he  must  prove,  that  he 
is  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  civil  rights  ;  that  his  conduct 
and  morals  have  been  good  during  the  three 
previous  years,  as  shown  by  the  certificate 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  in  which  he 
has  resided  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  is  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  But  in  cases  where  the  pe- 
titioner does  not  possess  this  last  qualifica- 
tion, he  may  produce  an  obligation  from 
some  jihysician,  who  must  engage,  with  the 
Prefet's  approval,  or  undertake  the  medical 
duties  of,  and  to  reside  in,  the  asylum  ;  and 
as  the  Prefet  can,  at  any  time,  revoke  this 
appointment,  it  is  not  likely  the  treatment 
of  the  patients  will  be  much  neglected. 
Further  details  respecting  the  constitution 
and  the  ordinary  government  of  public  and 
private  insane  establishments  in  France, 
might  be  given  ;  but  as  enough  has  already 
been  said  regarding  the  general  administra- 
tion of  these  institutions,  I  will  only  add, 
that  besides  the  official  persons  previously 
mentioned,  there  is  also  an  Inspector  General 
of  all  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  kingdom, 
whose  special  duties,  amongst  others,  are  to 
visit  and  report  upon  these  establishments  to 
the  Minisier  of  the  Interior  ;  and  as  that 
responsible  office  is  now  ably  filled  by  my 
old  friend  M.  Ferrus,  formerly  physician  to 
Bicctre,  and  well  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  his  works  on  insanity,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak  of  that  gentleman's  qualifi- 
cations for  such  an  appointment. — Dr. 
Webster's  Pamphlet  on  Insanity,  3d  edit. 


NEW    METHOD    OF    PREPARING 

SPIRITUS    ETHERIS    NITRICI 

adapted  for  manufacturers. 

By  Dr.  Geiseler. 

Let  24  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
sp.  gr.  08 10,  be  mixed  with  4  ounces  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'84.')  ; 
allow  it  to  stand  for  eight  days,  and  then 
pour  the  mixture  on  4t  otinces  of  yicrfeclly 
dry  saltpetre,  previously  introduced  into  a 
distilling  vessel  ;  adapt  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver thereto,  and  draw  over  with  a  mode- 
rate fire  20  ounces  of  the  liquid,  which  may 
be  rectified  with  magnesia.  Prepared  in  this 
manner,  a  copper  still  with  a  tin  head  and 
refrigerator  may  be  ( inployed.  Another  ad- 
vantage is,  that  the  ethereal  product  tims 
obtained  is  not  very  subject  to   decomposi- 


tion. A  mixture  of  pure  nitric  ether  and 
spirits  of  wine  will  not  furnish  an  officinal 
spiritus  etheris  nitrici,  since  this  latter 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  components  of 
the  former,  aldehyd.  It  cannot  be  preserved 
over  magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  potajssa 
(see  Phar.  Trans,  p.  3')i),  since  these  addi- 
tions induce  decomposition  and  formation  of 
nitrate  of  the  alkali. — Annals  of  Chi/mistry 
and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

OFFICINAL  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 

Usually  contains,  according  to  Woehler, 
iodate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa, 
more  especially  that  iodide  which  is  fur- 
nished by  manufacturers  on  the  large  scale. 
Herzog  has  shewn  the  composition  of  that 
jirepared  according  to  the  Pharm.  Borr. 
The  salt  of  the  Pharm,  llanov.  frequently 
contains  also  iodate  of  potassa,  since  it  is 
only  completely  reduced  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
best  method  is  by  decom])osing  the  iodide 
of  iron  with  carbonate  of  potassa  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  The  difficulty  is,  to  hit  the 
precise  point  of  decomposition,  so  that 
neither  iodide  of  iron  nor  carbonate  of 
potassa  may  remain  in  excess.  The  latter 
fault  is  easily  amended  by  the  addition  of 
hydriodic  acid. — Annals  of  Chymistry  and 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

POISONING  BY  SNAILS. 

A  FAMILY  of  peasants  living  in  the  commune 
of  Clermont,  near  Toulouse,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  poisoning  by  snails.  The  physician  who 
attended  them  communicated  the  following 
details  to  the  Journal  de  Toulouse. 

From  what  I  collected  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstance which  preceded  the  disease,  and 
those  which  accompanied  it,  and  from  the 
symptoms  which  I  myself  witnessed,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  a  case  of  poison- 
ing like  those  occasioned  by  narcotico-acrid 
vegetables,  such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus, 
thorn-apple,  &c.  No  doubt  remained  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
disease,  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  the  snails 
eaten  had  been  collected  in  the  bushes  called 
in  French  redout,  but  in  the  patois  of  the 
country  rondout  (Coriatia  niyrtifoliaj. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  a  poison  to  the  domestic  animals 
which  browse  on  them,  and  that  they  kill 
them,  after  causing  giddiness,  and  a  kind  of 
epileptic  attack  ;  but  a  fact  which  is  not 
known,  is,  that  the  flesh  of  these  animals  may 
occasion  the  greatest  danger,  and  even  death 
itself.  Symptoms  like  those  which  1  have 
just  witnessed  are  rare  ;  but  it  is  common  to 
see  among  our  peasants  indisposition  caused 
by   snails,    which   comes  from   their  eating 
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them  as  soon  as  their  gathered.  The  example 
of  the  ancient  Romans  should  be  followed, 
and  these  animals  should  not  be  brought  to 
table  until  they  have  been  kept  six  months 
or  a  year,  feeding  them  on  bran  and  wild 
thjTne.  This  is  the  way  also  to  make  them 
fatter  and  more  savoury. — Gazette  Mcdicale, 
Oct.  22,  1842, 

TAR  IN  SKIN  DISEASES. 
Dr.  Cless,  in  referring  to  a  case  of  psoriasis 
treated  by  Dr.  Blich,  the  cure  of  which  he 
ascribes  solely  to  the  use  of  tar  ointment, 
takes  the  opportunity  of  directing  attention 
to  the  great  efficacy  of  tar  in  all  kinds  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  skin.  Following 
Emery's  example,  he  has  used  it  with  suc- 
cess, for  the  last  three  years,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  in  the  Catharine  Hospi- 
tal, at  Stuttgart. — Haeser's  Repert. ;  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrb, 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON  SOME  OF  THE 

SIGNS  OF  LIVE  AND  STILL  BIRTH, 

in  their  applications  to  medical 

jurisprudence. 

By  Dr.  Beck. 


In  all  cases  of  alleged  child  murder,  one  of 
the  great  questions  to  be  establi.'^hed  is 
the  fact  of  the  child  having  respired  or  not. 
As  the  signs  by  which  this  is  to  be  determined 
are  still  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  medical  jurists,  it  becomes 
important  to  enlarge  our  existing  stock  of 
knowledge,  by  the  accumuk.tion  of  new  and 
repeated  observations.  With  this  view,  I 
have  embraced  every  opportunity  that  has 
been  thrown  in  my  way  of  examining  the  dead 
new-born  subject.  The  following  observa- 
tions are  founded  upon  the  examination  of 
ten  such  subjects,  which  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  make  through  the  kindness  of  some 
of  my  professional  friends.  To  Dr.  Wilson, 
formerly  physician  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
from  which  institution  many  of  the  subjects 
were  furnished,  I  am  particularly  indebted. 
As  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
birth  of  each  are  known,  no  doubt  or  un- 
certainty can  attach  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

Among  the  tests  principally  relied  on  to 
determine  this  (picstion,  the  most  important 
are  the  following.  1.  The  static  test. 
2.  The  hydrostatic  test.  3.  The  state  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus. 

1.  The  STATIC  TEST.  This  test  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  the  act  of  respiration  causes 
an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  lungs. 
There  are  two  forms  in  whicrh  this  test  has 
been  applied.     The  first  is  by  comparing  the 


weight  of  the  lungs  with  that  of  the  body. 
Tliis  is  commonly  called  Ploucquet's  test. 
The  second  is  that  of  taking  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  lungs. 

a.  Ploucquet's  test.  This  is  so  called  from 
its  having  been  originally  suggested  by 
Ploucquet.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
as  soon  as  respiration  takes  place  in  the 
new-born  infant,  an  additional  quantity  of 
blood  penetrates  the  lungs,  in  consequence 
of  which  these  organs  become  heavier  than 
anterior  to  respiration.  As  the  weight  of  the 
body  of  the  child  cannot  undergo  any  change, 
he  suggested  accordingly,  that  a  comparison 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  of  the  child  with  the 
weight  of  its  lungs,  would  furnish  a  test  by 
which  to  determine  whether  it  had  respired 
or  not.  From  the  few  observations  which 
he  made,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
where  respiration  had  not  taken  place,  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  lungs 
and  that  of  the  body  was  as  1  to  70  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  where  respiration  had 
taken  place,  it  was  as  1  to  35  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  weight  of  the  lungs  was 
doubled  in  consequence  of  respiration.  A 
test  so  beautiful  as  this,  and  founded  appa- 
rently upon  princijiles  so  truly  physiological, 
it  was  hoped  would  aid,  very  materially,  to 
solve  this  important  question.  Numerous 
experiments  and  observations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  test  its  accuracy  in  actual 
practice  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  while 
some  appreciate  it  very  highly,  by  others  it 
is  viewed  as  altogether  uncertain.  In  the 
ten  cases  which  I  have  examined,  the  pro- 
portions are  the  following  : 

Children  that  had  Children  that  had 

respired.  not  rcsi/ired. 

1 1  :  43       1 1  :  58 

2 1  :  35       2 1  :  36 

3 1  :  44       3 1  :  49 

4 1  :  32 

Average,     1  :  40       •'' I  :  50 

6 1  :  52 

7 1  :  54 


Average,  1  ;  47 
Now  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  observations  are  manifestly  adverse  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  test.  Taking  the  indi- 
vidual cases,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
those  which  had  not  respired,  which  reach 
the  proi)ortions  laid  down  by  Ploucquet, 
w  hile  in  the  same  list,  cases  2  and  4  are  very 
nearly  tlie  proportions  laid  down  for  chil- 
dren that  have  respired.  If  we  take  the 
general  averages,  too,  of  the  cases,  we  find 
that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  propor- 
tion suggested  by  Plouc(|uet. 

Since  the  time  of  Ploucquet,  a  great 
number  of  observations  have  been  made  by 
other  persons,  and  as  the  result,  they  have 
all  fixed  upon  different  i)roporlions.  The 
following  are  some  of  them. 
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Before  respiration.  .\fter  respiration. 
Schinitt     .   1  :  52  1    :   35 

Cliaussier  .    1  :  4y  I    :   3'J 

Devcrgie   .   1  :  60  1   :   45 

These,  as  being  deduced  from  a  large 
number  of  cases,  come  nearer  the  true  pro- 
portions than  those  of  Ploucquet,  and  cor- 
respond more  nearly  with  my  own  observa- 
tions. Still,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  they  are  mere  average  numbers,  and 
therefore  do  not  meet  the  circumstances  of 
individual  cases,  which  of  course  they  ought 
to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
practically  available.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
is  this  test  to  be  rejected  altogether  ?  As 
an  infallible  one,  it  certainly  should  be. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  still,  1  think, 
valuable  as  furnishing  corroborative  proof, 
and  should,  therefore,  never  be  neglected. 
It  should  always  be  taken  with  other  signs ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  it  may  aid  very 
materially  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

b.  Absolute  weight  of  the  lunys.  By 
some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  actual 
weight  of  the  lungs  would  furnish  another 
criterion  of  the  fact  of  respiration  having 
taken  place  or  not.  Accordingly  an  ave- 
rage weight  of  1000  grains  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  lungs  of  a  child  which  has 
respired,  and  600  grains  for  those  of  a  child 
which  has  not  respired.  A  moment's  re- 
flection, however,  must  convince  us  that 
this  is  still  more  uncertain  than  the  test  of 
Ploucquet.  Children,  born  at  the  full  time, 
we  know,  differ  greatly  in  their  weight,  and 
of  course  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  lungs.  I  have 
known  a  child  born  at  the  full  time,  healthy 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  yet  weigh 
only  four  pounds  ;  while  children  weighing 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  pounds,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  lungs,  therefore, 
of  a  chUd  which  had  not  respired,  of  nine 
pounds,  would  probably  weigh  more  than 
those  of  a  child  of  four  pounds,  which  had 
respired  ;  and  such  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  by  actual  observation.  In  the  cases 
which  I  have  examined,  the  following  were 
the  weights. 


Before  respiration. 

After  respiration. 

1.     .   .   .  340  grs. 

1.   .   .   .  396  grs. 

2.     .   .   .   720 

2.   .  .   .  800 

3.     .   .   .  900 

3.   ..  .   .  814 

4.     .   .  .  890 

5.    .  .  .  900 

Average  670 

6.    .  .  .  690 

7.     .  .  .  689 

Average,  761 

average  weight  is  greater  in  those  which  had 
not   respired — just   tlic  reverse   of    what    it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  this  test. 
[To  be  eontinucil.] 

ON  THE 

LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHANCRES, 

BY 

sulphate  of  copper  and  cvanuret 
of  mercury. 

By  Dr.  Strohl. 

The  more  rapidly  primary  syphilis  is  cured, 
the  less  likely  are  secondary  symptoms  to 
appear.  The  first  object  is  most  easily  at- 
tained by  cauterizing.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  method  is  inapplicable ;  for  instance, 
when  the  sore  is  very  extensive,  or  much  in- 
flamed. In  such  cases,  the  author  employs 
the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  sores  are 
dressed  five  or  six  times  a  day  with  charpie, 
which  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  about 
a  grain  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  Simple  chancres,  when  thus 
treated,  usually  heal  within  twelve  days.  Dr. 
Strohl  assures  us,  that  he  cures  complicated 
chancres  in  an  equally  short  time  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  two  grains  of  cyanu- 
ret  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  axunge.  This 
ointment  is  spread  upon  a  piece  of  linen  cor- 
responding to  the  size  of  the  sore.  This 
dressing  is  apt  to  be  painful  at  first ;  and  it 
must  occasionally  be  taken  off,  after  it  has 
been  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  in  a  weaker  form.  The 
pain  is  said  to  be  most  violent  in  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  and  frequently  ceases  en- 
tirely in  two  or  three  hours.  When  the 
chancre  is  extensive  and  painful,  after  the 
ointment  has  been  on  from  four  to  ten  hours, 
according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  it 
is  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  opium 
cerate. 

If  the  edges  of  the  chancre  have  flattened, 
if  the  centre  is  cleaner,  the  pain  less,  and  the 
suppuration  healthy,  (which  may  occur  after 
the  first  application  of  the  cyanuret  of  mer- 
cury, but,  at  any  rate,  not  later  than  the 
fourth),  tne  treatment  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  is  finished. —  Oesterr.  med.  Wochen- 
schrift,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb. 


An  analysis  of  these  weights  will  show  at 
once  how  fallacious  this  test  must  be.  \Ve 
have  here,  in  three  cases,  before  respiration 
took  place,  the  lungs  weighing  more  than 
those  which  had  respired  ;  while  the  general 


SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF 
IDIOCY. 


M.  Seguin,  a  young  philanthropist,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  children 
afflicted  with  idiocy,  proposed  to  teach  after 
his  method  a  number  of  children  taken  from 
the  hospitals.  The  Conseil  drs  Hospices, 
on    the    report  of   M.    Orfila,    granted   his 
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request.  He  was  entrusted  with  twelve 
clnldreii,  from  the  nge  of  eight  to  sixteen, 
who  were  living  in  the  Hospital  of  Incurables, 
and  who  were  certified  to  be  idiots  of  reputed 
incurability.  Not  one  of  them  could  read 
or  write  ;  several  could  but  stammer  a  few 
words ;  others  merely  uttered  a  few  inarticu- 
late sounds  ;  some  were  epileptic,  and  three 
or  four  had  continual  convulsive  movements. 
After  a  year  of  assiduity,  M.  Seguin  pre- 
sented the  children  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  MM.  Fouche,  Halpher,  and  Orfila. 
It  was  found  that  they  could  all  read,  and  that 
some  could  write  copies ;  that  almost  all 
spoke  distinctly,  and  that  their  answers  were 
correct ;  some  could  add,  subtract,  and  even 
multiply. 

They  had  also  gained  much  physically,  so 
that  those  children  who  before  were  merely 
a  burden  to  the  house,  are  now  of  use  to  it. 

The  Council,  considering  these  results, 
has  decided  that  M.  Seguin,  who  previously 
was  merely  authorised  to  make  trials,  should 
have  an  express  commission  to  continue 
them  on  a  greater  scale,  and  should  be 
lodged,  boarded,  and  paid  by  the  administra- 
tion. A  special  credit  will  be  asked  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Council-General  of  the 
department.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
Council  will  join  in  so  interesting  a  work. — 
Gazette  Midicale,  Oct.  22,  1842. 

[In  Dr.  Aikin's  amusing  story,  "  The  Boy 
without  a  Genius,"  a  child,  whose  dulness 
has  defied  all  former  instructors,  is  success- 
fully taught  by  a  very  patient  schoolmaster. 
M.  Seguin's  success  is  another  lesson  of  the 
same  kind,  and  shows  what  j)atience  can 
eflFect  when  rendered  inexhaustible  by  be- 
nevolence.— Translator's  Note.'\ 


ADDENBROOKE'S  HOSPITAL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

We  have  to  announce  the  election  of 
three  surgeons  to  this  hospital  —  Mr. 
Lestourgeon,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
G.  M.  Humphry.  "The  latter  (says  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Journal)  was,  we  believe, 
comparatively  a  stranger,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  election  are  highly  lionourable 
to  him  :  he  was  a  distinguisi;ed  pupil  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Scl-.ool,  and  ol)tuiiied  the 
Gold  Medal  on  the  examination  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  announcement  of 
the  vacancies  at  Addenbrooke's  Hospital 
induced  liim  to  proceed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  lionourably  eli-ctcd,  in  consequence 
of  the  rhar:ict<T  obtMJncd  by  his  successful 
studies."  We  are  hapjiy  to  add  our  testi- 
mony to  that  of  our  contemporary;  Mr. 
Humphry  having  been  known  to  us  for  a 
considerable  time  bb  a  very  useful  contri- 
butor to  the  pages  of  this  journal. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  November  4,  1842. 

H.  Oiallinor.— B.  K.  Johnson.— .T.  Thompson. 
-C.  E.  Prothero.— W.  Hiirsins.— H-  Mardor.— 
K.  Jay.— A.  Ebsworth.-R.  B.  Walcott.— \V.  H. 
Hay.— R.  Jones. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  October  29,  1842. 

Small  Pox 1 

Measles   23 

Scarlatina   46 

Hooping  Cough   27 

Croup  11 

Thrush 5 

Diarrhcea    4 

Dvsentery  8 

Cholera    1 

Influenza 0 

Tophus     44 

Krvsipolas 5 

Syphilis   1 

1 1  ydrophohin 0 

Iliseascs  of  the  Urain,  Ner\es.  and  Senses  . .  144 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    351 

Diseases  of  the  He.irt  and  IJlnod-vessels 23 

Uiseiises   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Org-ans  of  Digestion     68 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 6 

Childbed 10 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 5 

Rlieniiiatisni  3 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c I 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Peat 106 

Old  Afi:e  or  Natural  Decay 61 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      11 

Causes  not  specified  1 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 967 
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30-09 

Sat\irday    . 
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29 

40 

3009 

3003 

Sunday    .  . 
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30 

42 

3009 

Stat. 

Monday  .  . 

7 

33 

47 

3004 

30-05 

Tuesday    . 

8 

36 

46 

3005 

29-95 

Wind,  N.  and  N.  by  K. 

Generally  overcast,  e,\c<'pt  about  noon  ;  a  lilde 
rain  fell  oil  the  eveninp  of  the  3d  nnd  on  the 
morning  of  the  Otit,  when  a  few  (lakes  of  snow 
were  observed. 

Rnin  fiiUeii,  08.'>  of  nn  inch. 

*»*  Nnreinber  Mrtenm.  —  'l"he  period  of  the 
supposed  annual  fall  of  these  phenomena  arrives 
on  Sunday  next. 

CuAHLES  Henry  Adams. 

Wilson  &  Goilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Lecture  VI. 

On    the  State  of  the    T'terus  in  the  First 
Month  after  Conception. 

Anatomists  have  enjoyed  few  opportunities 
of  examining  the  rontents  of  the  human 
gravid  uterus  soon  after  conception.  Though 
Dr.  W.  Hunter  was  nearly  fortyycars  in  Lon- 
don, he  states  that  "the  most  early  case  of 
pregnancy  which  he  ever  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  in  the  dead  body,  was  of  three 
complete  months." 

Mr.  Ogle  has  given  an  account,  in 
the  second  volume  of  tlie  Transactions 
of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  of  the  ap- 
jiearances  which  Mr.  J.  Hunter  saw  in  the 
examination  of  a  young  woman  who  poisoned 
herself  when  the  period  of  conception,  he 
believed,  could  not  exceed  a  month  ;  and 
probably  was  much  within  that  time.  The 
arteries  of  the  uterus  were  injected,  and  the 
smaller  vessels  filled  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
minuteness  that  the  whole  surface  became 
extremely  red.  The  cervix  uteii  and  os 
tincae  were  of  their  natural  size ;  but  the 
body,  or  that  portion  of  the  uterus  next  the 
fundus,  was  a  little  enlarged,  and  more  pro- 
minent externally  in  tlie  middle.  The  sper- 
matic vessels  w^ere  also  enlarged.  On  cutting 
into  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  it  had  more 
of  a  laminated  structure  than   in  the  uuim- 
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pregnated  state.  This  appearance  of  lamellae 
was  seen,  upon  examination,  to  be  formed 
by  veins  somewhat  enlarged,  compressed, 
and  transversely  divided.  The  uterus  was 
unusually  soft  in  texture,  and  terminated  on 
the  internal  surface  in  a  pulpy  substance. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  passed  into 
and  ramified  upon  this  pulpy  substance, 
which  was  continued  across  at  the  cervix 
uteri,  so  as  to  make  the  cavity  of  the  utenis 
a  circumscribed  bag :  and  at  this  part  the 
]nilpy  substance  vsas  so  thin  as  to  resemble 
the  retina.  This  cavity  had  a  smooth  but 
irregular  internal  surface,  and  the  indpy  sub- 
stance upon  which  it  was  formed  was  evi- 
dently coagulated  blood,  and  varied  in  its 
thickness  in  different  parts.  Upon  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  uterus,  the  posterior 
part  of  thecoagulum,  which  was  the  thickest, 
was  nearly  half  an  inch  :  where  it  terminated 
towards  the  cervix,  it  was  pendulous  and 
unattached.  There  were  also  several  loose 
processes,  all  turned  towards  the  cervix ; 
one  of  them  very  thin,  as  broad  as  a  silver 
penny,  and  only  attached  by  one  edge  to  the 
fundus  near  the  opening  of  the  right  fallopian 
tube.  On  slitting  open  the  fallopian  tubes, 
the  coagulum  was  found  to  pass  some  way 
into  them,  and  to  extend  more  than  half  an 
inch  on  the  left  side,  which  had  the  corpus 
luteum.  The  coagulum  was  thickest  at  the 
orifice  of  the  t\ibe,  and  there  adhered  to  the 
inner  surface  for  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  ; 
beyond  which  it  became  smaller,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  point.  In  the  left  tube  the 
coagulum  was  in  two  places  coiled  or  folded 
upon  itself,  as  if  thrown  back  by  the  action 
of  the  tube.  The  portions  of  the  coagulum 
at  the  orifices  of  the  tubes  were  hollow. 
When  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavitj'  of  the 
uterus  was  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
it  was  found  extremely  vascular,  and  dotted 
with  innumerable  whitish  spots  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  uterus  was 
opened    in    a    basin    of   clear  water.       The 
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incision  was  conducted  with  great  circum- 
spection, and  very  slowly  continued,  till  tiie 
whole  of  its  cavity  was  cxj>osed.  Every  part 
of  the  internal  surface  was  minutely  examined 
with  magnifying  glasses  ;  but  in  no  situation 
was  there  any  thing  resembling  an  embryo  to 
be  found. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  this  dis- 
section that  certain  changes  always  take 
place  in  the  uterus  i>revi()us  to  the  reticption 
of  the  ovum,  and  that  the  embryo  does  not 
acquire  a  visible  form  for  some  time  after 
these  changes  have  been  made. 

As  the  ovum  was  not  discovered  in  the 
tube,  no  conclusion  whatever  can  be  drawn 
from  this  dissection  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  uterus,  before  the  ovum  enters  its 
cavity.  The  ovum,  indeed,  might  have 
entered,  and  also  made  its  e.xit  from  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  before  the  woman  died, 
or  before  those  changes  in  the  uterus,  above 
described,  took  place  ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that,  though  not  detected,  the  ovum 
actually  was  in  the  uterus. 

Sir  E.  Home  has  given  the  following 
description  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria  of  a 
young  woman,  who  died,  as  he  supposed, 
eight  days  after  conception,  and  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  by  authors  :  — 
The  right  ovarium  had  a  small  torn  orifice 
upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  its  external 
surface,  which  led  to  a  cavity  filled  up  with 
coagulated  blood,  and  surrounded  by  a  yel- 
lowish organized  structure.  The  os  uteri 
was  completely  closed  with  a  firm  gelatinous 
matter,  and  the  two  orifices  at  the  superior 
angles  of  the  uterus,  by  which  this  viscus 
communicates  with  the  fallo])ian  tubes,  were 
open.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was 
covered  with  coagulable  lymph,  among  the 
fibres  of  which,  near  the  cervix,  was  the 
ovum.  It  was  oval  shaped,  and  though  at 
first  jiartly  transparent,  became  ojiaque 
from  the  action  of  the  spirit.  It  was 
immediately  taken  to  Mr.  Bauer,  who  com- 
pared it  to  the  egg  of  an  insect,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  the  efl'ects  of  impreg- 
nation in  two  ))rojecting  points,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  heart  and  brain. 

It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  embryo 
could  have  been  developed  at  this  time, 
and  been  seen,  without  the  amnion,  cho- 
rion, vesicula  umbilicalis,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  organized  deciduous  mem- 
brane ;  and  had  these  existed  they  could  not 
have  escaped  some  notice.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  right  ovarium  contained  a  false 
corpus  luteum ;  and  that  the  a])pearance8 
here  so  generally  and  vaguely  described  in 
the  uterus  were  not  the  result  of  conception. 
Sir  E.  Home  attempted,  from  this  ease,  to 
revive  an  erroneous  opinion  of  Malpighi, 
vi?,  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  not  the  effect 


of  impregnation,  but  a  glandular  structure 
in  which  the  ovum  is  formed. 

Dr.  Burns  states  that  he  has  examined 
very  carefully  three  uteri  within  the  first 
month,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  either 
ovum  or  foetus. 

Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  descriptioii  of  three 
specimens  of  the  uterine  organs  after  recent 
impregnation,  which  were  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  In  all  of  these  the 
orifices  of  the  fallopian  tubes  were  visible  at 
each  angle  of  the  fundus,  or  presented  the 
same  appearances  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
unimpregnated  condition  of  the  organ.  The 
woman  from  whom  the  first  preparation  was 
taken,  had  her  leg  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a 
waggon.  The  limb  was  amputated  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  accident.  She  had 
informed  the  nurse  that  she  was  in  the  sixth 
week  of  pregnancy.  The  uterus  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  unimpregnated 
state;  and  this  organ,  together  with  the 
ovaria,  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  the  alae 
vespertilionis,  were  in  a  remarkable  manner 
loaded  with  blood.  The  left  ovarium  had  a 
more  turgid  appearance  than  the  right :  it 
contained  a  corpus  luteum,  and  a  bristle 
could  be  passed  through  the  rent  in  the 
peritoneal  covering  at  this  part.  The  walls 
of  the  uterus  were  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  cervix  and  os  tincae,  and  the 
glandulae  Nabothi  were  enlarged.  An  ex- 
tremely vascular  deciduous  membrane  lined 
the  uterus.  Its  surface  was  villous  and  smooth 
in  all  its  extent ;  it  was  confined  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  was  dissected  so 
as  to  expose  the  orifice  of  the  left  fallopian 
tube — that  is,  on  the  same  side  on  which  the 
corpus  luteum  was  discovered.  When  the 
angle  at  which  the  tube  enters  was  laid  open, 
a  distinct  channel  was  seen  formed  in  the 
deciduous  membrane,  and  leading  to  the 
point  where  its  opening  is  naturally  found. 
This  passage,  and  the  opening  into  the  tube, 
was  free  ;  so  that  a  bristle  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  orifice,  and  met  with  no  ob- 
struction until  it  was  fully  inserted  within 
the  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  ovum  was  not 
discovered. 

The  young  woman  from  whom  the  next 
specimen  was  obtained  poisoned  herself. 
The  uterus  was  increased  in  size,  and  its 
fundus  uteri  was  turgid  with  blood.  A  de- 
ciduous membrane  was  seen  occupying  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  There  was  a  firm  plug 
of  mucus  contained  in  the  cervix  and  os 
tincae.  The  orifices  of  the  tubes  were  visible 
at  each  angle  of  the  fundus,  or  presented  the 
same  ajipearances  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  A  bristle  could  be 
introduced  into  them  ;  but,  as  in  the  former 
preparation,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
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canal,  there  was  an  obstruction  when  it 
arrived  at  the  i)art  where  the  tube  i:'  enclosed 
within  the  parietes.  The  corpus  luteum  was 
in  the  right  ovary.  The  ovum  waa  not 
detected. 

The  third  specimen  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  who  poisoned  her- 
self with  sulphuric  acid.  The  uterus  was 
larger  ami  softer  than  in  the  unimpregiiated 
state.  On  slitting  it  open  a  gelatinous 
deposit  was  found  in  the  cervix,  and  a 
deciduous  membrane  occupied  the  proj)cr 
cavity.  Adhering  to  the  fleecy  decidua.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  found  a  small  body,  which  he 
imagined  might  be  the  ovum.  The  orifices 
of  the  fallopian  tubes,  as  they  enter  the 
cavity  of  tie  uterus,  presented  the  same 
appearances  which  have  been  described  in 
the  two  preceding  preparations.  The  right 
ovarium  contained  the  corpus  luteum. 

Baer  examined  the  inner  membrame  of  the 
uterus  soon  after  supposed  conception  ;  and 
he  says  the  villi  were  elongated,  and  between 
these,  and  j)assing  over  them,  was  an  or- 
ganized substance,  evidently  the  deciduous 
membrane.  The  vessels  of  the  uterus  were 
continued  into  this  substance,  and  formed  a 
number  of  little  hoops  around  the  villi,  and 
anastomosed  with  each  other.  The  ovum 
was  not  discovered  either  in  the  uterus  or  tube. 

E.  Weber,  in  1830,  examined  the  uterus  of 
a  woman  who  committed  suicide  on  the 
seventli  or  eighth  day  after  impregnation 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The 
uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaria,  were  enlarged  and 
congested.  One  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  was 
burst,  and  a  layer  like  organizable  lymph, 
composed  of  little  cylinders,  covered  and 
intervened  between  the  enlarged  villi 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
The  ovum  was  not  detected  either  in  the 
uterus  or  tube.  "These  observations  of 
Baer  and  Weber  are  those,  (says  Professor 
Wagner,)  that  treat  of  the  decidua  at  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence,  even  before 
the  entrance  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in 
none  of  the  preceding  histories  of  the  human 
uterus,  soon  after  actual  or  supposed  impreg- 
nation, was  the  ovum  seen  either  in  the  tubes 
or  in  the  uterus,  and  they  furnish,  therefore, 
no  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
uterus  before  the  entrance  of  the  ovum. 
These  dissections  prove  that  all  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  uterus  enlarge,  and  the  different 
coats  soften  and  are  more  easily  separated 
soon  after  conception  ;  that  the  inner  sur- 
face becomes  covered  with  a  soft  substance 
like  coagulable  lymph,  or  deciduous  mem- 
brane ;  and  that  the  cervLx  is  closed  by  a 
viscid  gelatinous  matter  formed  by  the 
glands  situated  in  it.  They  further  demon- 
strate, that  the  fallopian  tubes  are  open,  and 
that    these    canals    communicate    with    the 


cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  they  do  before  im- 
pregnation. The  ovum,  therefore,  at  first, 
must  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  like 
the  ova  of  the  lower  animals,  and  have  the 
power  to  attach  itself  to  any  point  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  organ,  and  even  to 
the  circumference  of  the  cervix. 

In  every  case,  observes  Dr.  Burns,  the 
decidua,  consisting  of  two  layers,  is  com- 
pletely formed  before  the  ovum  descends. 
When  the  embryo  passes  down  through  the 
tube,  it  is  stop))ed  when  it  reaches  the  uterus 
by  the  inner  layer  which  goes  across  the 
ajierture  of  the  tube,  and  thus  would  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  even  were  it  quite  loose  and  unat- 
tached. By  the  growth  of  the  embryj,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  membranes,  this 
layer  is  distended,  and  made  to  encroach 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  grows  with  the  ovum. 
This  distension  or  growth  gradually  increases 
until  at  last  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  filled  up,  and  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua  comes  in 
contact  with  that  portion  of  the  uterus  itself 
which  remains  attached  to  the  outer  layer. 
Bresehet,  Velpeau,  and  almost  all  the  nu- 
merous recent  writers  on  embryology,  have 
repeated  this  statement. 

Researches  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  utenas  after  con- 
ception, says  Wagner  (1841),  inform  us 
that  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  ovum 
within  its  cavity  an  exudation  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid  takes  place  from  its  surface, 
which,  soon  acquiring  consistency  and  the 
appearance  of  concrete  fibrine,  is  gradually 
formed  into  a  membrane,  thin  and  delicate 
at  first,  but  which  continually  increases  in 
thickness,  and  finally  presents  a  fac-simile 
or  mould  of  the  inner  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
This  membrane  even  appears  though  the 
ovum  never  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
but  passes  through  the  various  stages  of  its 
evolution  in  the  ovary,  fallopian  tube,  or 
abdomen. 

I  believe  this  is  the  doctrine  now  taught  in 
almost  all  the  anatomical  schools  in  this  coun* 
try  and  on  thecontiuent,  although  itis  unsup. 
ported  by  a  single  observation  ;  and  is  proved 
to  be  erroneous  by  all  these  dissections.  There 
is  no  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  early  gesta- 
tion, in  which  the  fallopian  tubes  have  been 
seen  covered  with  decidua  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  and  you  will  soon 
be  convinced  that  the  decidua  refle.xa  cannot 
be  formed  in  the  way  this  hypothesis  sup- 
poses. This  hypothesis,  in  fact,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  certain  appearances  observed 
within  the  uterus  in  some  cases  of  extra- 
uterine gestation,  from  which  no  inferences 
can  be  drawn  which  are  applicable  to  ordi- 
nary pregnancy. 
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Dr.  W.  Hunter  examined  a  case  of 
fallopian  tube  gestation  in  wliich  the 
uterus  was  enlarged,  and  the  membrana 
decidua  was  distinctly  seen  lining  the  fundus 
uteri.  From  this  appearance  he  inferred, 
that  the  decidua,  or  outer  stratum  of  the 
secundine.s,  belongs  to  the  uterus,  and  not  to 
the  ovary,  or  that  part  of  the  conception 
which  is  brought  from  the  ovum. 

Although  it  be  extremely  i)robable,  says 
Dr.  Baillie,  that  the  decidua  begins  to  be 
formed  at  the  time  that  the  ovum  passes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  yet  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
decidua  that  tlie  ovum  should  reach  that 
cavity.  AVhen  an  ovum  grows  in  the  ovarium 
or  the  fallopian  tube,  the  decidua  is  both 
formed  in  the  uterus,  aud  the  uterus  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  so  as  to  undergo,  to  a 
certain  degree,  changes  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  take  place  in  natural  pregnancy. 

Though  the  fojtus  be  e.xtra-uterine,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Dcnman,  the  uterus  becomes  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  performs  its  proper 
officeby  ))roviding  the  efilorescent  or  decidu- 
ous membrane  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum. 

Dr.  Burns  says,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  invariably  the  uterus  enlarges  con- 
siderably, and  "  in  every  instance  decidua  is 
formed."  Meckel,  Breschet,  Velpeau,  and 
every  other  author  with  whose  writings  I  am 
acquainted,  have  given  the  same  opinion  on 
this  subject ;  and  not  only  has  this  been  con- 
sidered an  undoubted  fact  in  all  cases  of 
extra-uterine  gestation,  but  in  common 
pregnancy  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  de- 
ciduous membrane  is  invariably  formed  with- 
in the  uterus,  before  the  ovum  enters  its  ca- 
vity. That  the  decidua  is  not  formed  within  the 
uterus  in  all,  or  in  any  cases  of  extra-uterine 
gestation,  the  following  facts  seem  to  prove. 

A  lady  died  suddenly  in  1829,  from  in- 
ternal hyemorrhage,  produced  by  rupture  of 
the  right  fallopian  tube,  which  contained  an 
ovum.  On  opening  the  tube,  and  examin- 
ing the  difierent  parts  of  the  ovum,  I  found 
a  deciduous  membrane  every  where  surround- 
ing the  chorion,  and  closely  adhering  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube,  as  the  decidua 
usually  does  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  in  ordinary  gestation.  Within  the 
decidua,  the  chorion,  placenta,  amnion,  and 
embryo,  were  distinctly  seen.  The  uterus 
was  larger  than  natural,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  decidua  lining  its 
internal  membrane.  Had  it  existed,  or  any 
thing  resembling  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  detection. 
The  lining  membrane  is  now  in  precisely  the 
same  state  it  then  was,  and  by  examining 
the  preparation  [exhibiting  it],  you  will  see 
that  there  is  a  decidua  surrounding  the  ovum 
in  the  tube,  but  not  a  vestige  of  decidua  with- 
in  the  uterus.     Dr.   Merriman  was  present 


at  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  lady 
from  whom  this  specimen  was  obtained  ;  and 
it  led  me  first  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Burns's  statment,  that  in  every  instance 
decidua  is  formed  in  the  uterus.  I  soon  after 
this  found  that  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Langstaff  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, and  in  another  by  Vel))eau,  there 
was  no  deciduous  membrane  found  within  the 
uterus. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  183G,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Stodart's,  after  suffering  for  some  time  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  aud  retroversion 
of  the  uterus,  was  seized  with  great  faintness 
and  soon  expired.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid 
blood  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  the  right  fallopian  tube,  whicli  contained 
an  ovum  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  was  exten- 
sively lacerated  near  the  fimbriated  extre- 
mity. On  removing  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages from  tlie  body,  and  carefully  ex- 
amining the  ovum  contained  in  the  right  fal- 
lopian tube,  it  was  evident  that  a  deciduous 
membrane  every  where  surrounded  the  cho- 
rion, and  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube.  The  placenta  which  was  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ovum  nearest  the  uterus,  was 
seen  covered  with  the  decidua,  and  coagula 
of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  were  traced  from 
the  interstices  of  the  placenta  through  the 
decidua  into  veins,  in  the  thickened  muscular 
coat  of  the  tube.  The  cells  of  the  chorion 
were  full  of  coagula  of  fibrine.  Between  the 
chorion  and  amnion,  near  the  placenta,  was 
seen  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  with  its  slender 
peduncle  proceeding  to  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  appearance  of  the  amnion,  cord,  and 
embryo,  was  jierfectly  natural.  The  uterus 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  inner  sur- 
face was  coated  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  a 
yellowish-white  soft  substance,  like  common 
adipose  matter,  or  lard,  and  bearing  not  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  deciduous  mem- 
brane. There  was  no  trace  of  any  vessel  in 
this  thick  coating.  The  orifice  and  neck  of 
the  uterus  were  closed  with  the  usual 
viscid  sul)stauce  formed  by  the  Nabothean 
glands.  The  appearances  are  well  preserved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  parts  [exhibiting  it]. 
Y'ou  observe  there  is  a  perfect  ovum  within 
the  tube,  and  that  the  vesicula  umbilicalis 
floats  about  in  the  spirit  when  it  is  moved. 
M.  Velpeau,  I  think,  states  that  he  has  a 
preparation  in  which  this  is  present ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  one,  except  this,  in  which 
the  vesicula  umbiUcalls  was  in  the  tube. 
The  soft  thick  substance  lining  the  uterus, 
is,  you  see,  entirely  different  from  the  de- 
ciduous membrane  of  this  ovum  [exhibiting 
it],  which  was  expelled  in  abortion  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month  of  pregnancy. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of  extra- 
uterinegestation, in  which  there  was  no  decidua 
within  the  uterus.   Dr.  BlundcU  states  that  he 
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"has  seen  two  tubal  cases  in  which  thedecidua 
was  wauting  ;"  Dr.  Murphy  has  described 
a  case  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  for  1838,  in 
which  there  was  no  deciduii  within  the  uteruti, 
It  was  not  ascertained  whether  in  these  cases 
there  was  a  decidua  in  the  tube,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  tlie  decidua 
is  as  essential  to  tiie  embryo  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  as  the  placenta  is  to 
the  fa-tus  in  advanced  gestation.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  M.  Chaussier  in  1814,  the 
decidua  surrounded  the  o\-um  in  the  tube. 
Mr.  Strceter  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  gestation,  (tubal)  the  history 
of  which  lias  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Cooks- 
worthy,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  in  which  "  there 
was  no  membrana  decidua"  within  the  uterus. 
Mr.  O.  Clayton  has  related  in  the  Lancet, 
very  recently,  another  instance  of  tubal  ges- 
tation, in  which  there  was  no  true  decidua  in 
the  uterus,  but  a  membrane  which  had  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it  at  first  sight,  and 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  decidua,  as 
many  membranes  have  been  which  have  been 
e.xpelled  from  the  uterus  during  painful  men- 
stniation. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  decidua  is  not  invariably,  if  ever  formed 
within  the  uterus  in  cases  of  extra-utorine 
gestation,  and  that  if  it  were  so,  further  evi- 
dence would  stiU  be  required  to  prove  that  an 
organised  membrane  always  lines  the  uterus, 
like  a  shut  sac,  before  the  ovum  enters  its  ca- 
vity after  common  impregnation. 


Two  diagrams,  from  Baer  and  Purkiuje, 
are  here  subjoined,  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Graafian  vesicle  and  human  ovum, 
given  in  Lecture  III.  p.  96. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  and  its  contents,  shewing  the  situation  of 
the  ovum.  o.  The  granular^- membrane.  6.  Tlie 
proligerous  disc.  r.  Ovum.  rf.  The  inner  and 
outer  walls  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  c.  Indusium 
of  tlie  ovary  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  the 
•.troma  immediately  underneath  which  ig  con- 
•Iriised  so  UK  to  form  the  liinira  a/biiifinea. 


Fisf.  2  is  a  diagram  representing  a  section  of 
the  hen's  egg  within  the  capsule  of  the  ovary,  and 
the  position  of  the  vesicle  of  Purkinjc.  a.  The 
granulary  membrane,;forming  the  peripherv  of 
the  yelk.  A.  The  vesicle  of  Purkiuje  embedded 
in  the  cumulus,  c.  The  vitellary  membrane. 
(/.  The  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  capsule  of 
the  ovum.  e.  The  indusium  of  the  ovary.  Be- 
twixt the  indusium  and  the  capsule  the  stroma 
is  seated.  /.  The  pedicle  by  which  the  capsule 
is  attached  to  the  ovary. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

By  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Surgeon,    and    I.*cturer   on    Clinical 

Surger>-,  at  St.  Thomas's  School. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

1  HAVE  selected  the  diseases  of  the  spinal 
column  as  the  first  subject  for  consideration 
in  the  lectures  on  clinical  surgery,  which  this 
season  it  will  be  my  duty  to  deliver.  It  is 
one  to  which  your  attention  will  be  fre- 
quently called  in  private  practice,  and  one 
which  is  much  neglected  by  the  student 
during  his  attendance  at  the  hospital. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  human  frame 
which  is  more  interesting,  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  than  the  spinal  column  ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  physiology  will  assist  us 
more  in  the  treatment  of  its  di.seases  than 
similar  knowledge  in  regard  perhaps  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  in  this  threatre 
to  dwell  upon  the  important  part  which  the 
muscles  perform  as  accessory  and  intelligent 
ligaments — binding  bones  together,  strength- 
ening joints,  and  affording  especial  support 
when  and  where  it  is  most  rcipiired.  lUus- 
trating  my  observations  by  the  structure  of 
the  knee-joint,  the  principal  strength  of 
which  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  ligaments, 
strong  and  numerous  as  they  are,  but  in  the 
powerful  extensor  and  fle.Nor  muscles  which 
surround  it  with  their  aponeurotic  tendons, 
and  brace  it  up  on  every  side.  This  prin- 
ciple may  be  well  applied  to  the  organizatioa 
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of  the  spiue  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  Uable.  The  student  who 
neglects  to  include  the  muscles  of  the  back 
in  his  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
spine  as  a  series  of  joints,  studying  only  the 
ligaments,  will  never  be  able  to  reason  cor- 
rectly upon  the  causes  which  produce  spinal 
distortion,  or  employ  judicious  means  for  its 
correction.  Li  tlie  cliamber  of  thesick,  you 
must  not  regard  the  spine  simply  as  an  in- 
fle.xiblecolumn  from  which  the  muscles  moving 
the  upper  extremities  may  act  as  from  a  fixed 
point.  If  you  were  to  take  the  pains  to 
watch  the  varied  movements  of  this  beauti- 
ful column  when  exposed; — au  opportunity 
which,  unfortunately  for  anatomists  as  well 
as  for  artists  and  sculptors,  is  seldom  afforded 
i.i  this  inclement  clime,  — you  would  see  how 
flexible  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is  influenced 
by  the  muscles  attached  to  it.  Every  school - 
hoy  knows  how  fatiguing  it  is  to  sit  for  any 
length  of  time  on  a  form  without  a  back  to 
it ;  but  have  you,  since  you  have  been 
studying  anatomy,  ever  reflected  that  such 
fatigue  demonstrates  how  much  more  the 
vertebral  column  must  be  supported  by 
muscular  fibres,  which  experience  fatigue, 
than  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which  do  not .' 
Ignorance  of  the  general  physiology  of  mus- 
cular action,  and  the  particular  physiology 
of  the  dorso-spinal  muscles,  first  opened  the 
door  to  the  quack  and  instrument-maker  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  spinal  deformity 
instead  of  the  surgeon  :  and  I  can  conceive  no 
greater  amount  of  horrible  torture  inflicted  on 
the  human  race,  than  that  which  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  men  have  perpetrated  under  the 
plia  of  curing  deformities  of  the  s])ine  :  it 
has  cast  a  stain  upon  the  profession,  for 
ignorance  of  physiology  and  anatomy  has  not 
been  limited  to  quacks  and  mechanists. 

The  study  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
is  looked  upon  by  the  pupil  in  the  dissecting- 
room  as  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory, 
which  is  necessary  for  him  when  he  is  going 
up  to  the  College,  but  of  no  value  whatever 
in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Often  and  often 
have  I  been  asked  by  students  what  is  the 
use  of  learning  the  muscles  of  the  hack,  for 
we  shall  be  sure  to  forget  them  as  soon  as 
we  have  passed  the  College .'  Nor  is  it  of 
any  use  if  they  merely  learn  their  origin, 
and  insertion,  and  relative  position,  without 
understanding  philosophically  their  actions 
and  offices.  The  best  method  of  studying 
the  anatomy  of  these  muscles,  so  as  to  retain 
a  knowledge  of  tiieir  functions  which  will  avail 
you  in  the  treatment  of  the  deformities  of 
the  spine,  is  to  include  all  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  spine,  inclusive  of  the  sacrum, 
— not  merely  the  muscles  of  the  back — in 
one  list,  and  then  to  arrange  them  under  four 
heads: — Ist,  Those  which  arise  from  the 
spine,  and  are  inserted  into  the  extremities  ; 


2d,  those  which  arise  from  the  spine,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  ribs  ;  3d,  those  which 
arise  from  the  spine,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  head;  4th,  those  which  arise  from  one 
portion  of  the  spine,  and  are  inserted  into 
another. 

In  the  first  division  you  have  on  each  side 
seven  —  the  latissimus  dorsi,  trapezius, 
rhomboidei,  levator  scapulas,  the  psoie,  and 
quadratus  lumbonim. 

In  the  second  six,  and  one  set — theserra- 
tus  posticus,  superior  and  inferior  sacro  lum- 
balis,  levatores  costarum,  scaleni,  and  dia- 
phragm. 

3d,  Ten  —  splenius  capitis,  complexus, 
trachelo  mastoideus,  obliquus  superior  ca- 
pitis, rectus  posticus  major  and  minor  rec- 
tus lateralis,  rectus  anticus  major  and  minor. 

4th,  Ten,  and  three  sets  —  longissimus 
dorsi,  sacro-lumbalis,  spinalis  dorsi,  semi- 
spinalis  dorsi,  and  colli,  cervicalis  descendens, 
transversalis  colli,  splenius  colli,  obliquus 
inferior  capitis  and  longus  colli,  multifidus 
spinje,  inter-spinales,  and  inter-transver- 
sales. 

The  term  origin  of  a  muscle  is  very  apt  to 
mislead  the  student,  as  it  conveys  the  idea 
that  it  is  invariably  the  fixed  point,  instead 
of  being  in  its  turn  moveable,  as  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  especially  so  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back.  For  instance,  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscle  is  described  as  arising  from  the  ilium, 
the  sacral  and  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  th'e 
ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus.  When 
these  points  which  are  called  the  origin  are 
fixed,  its  action  is  to  move  the  upper  extre- 
mity backwards,  and  rotate  it  inwards. 
But  suppose  its  insertion  to  be  fixed  on  one 
side,  the  right  arm,  for  instance,  while  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  sj)ine  on  the  left  side 
remain  in  a  relaxed  state,  then  will  the  la- 
tissimus dorsi  muscle  act  from  the  arm  as  the 
fixed  point,  and  curve  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spine  to  that  side,  and  draw  up  the  right  hip. 
The  action  of  both  muscles  from  the  arm  upoa 
the  trunk  is  well  seen  if  we  lay  hold  of  a  bar 
above  us,  ajid  draw  the  body  up  to  it,  when 
the  arms  are  of  course  the  fixed  points,  and 
the  spine  the  moveable  one.  From  this 
illustration  you  will  comprehend  how  all  the 
muscles  between  the  extremities  and  the 
spine  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
distorted  spine  :  acting  l>oth  from  the  spine 
on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  from  the  arms  and 
legs  on  the  spine.  Also  that,  in  order  to 
move  the  arm  on  one  side,  the  spine  must  be 
first  fixed  by  muscles  attached  to  the  op- 
posite side  ;  just  as  the  muscles  which  act 
from  the  os  hyoides  upon  the  lower  jaw  to 
open  the  mouth  can  only  produce  that  effect 
while  the  os  hyoides  is  fixed  by  those  mus- 
cles which  connect  that  hone  to  the  sternum 
and  scapula  ;  for  when  it  is  not  so  fixed,  the 
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very  same  muscles  raise  the  os  hyoides  as  in 
the  act  of  deglutition.  And  although  the 
spine  is  not  so  moveable  as  the  os  iiyoides, 
still  the  ligaments  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  drawn  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular line. 

In  connection  with  the  attachment  and 
action  of  the  spinal  muscles,  the  surgical 
pathologist  must  study  well  the  direction  of 
the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  vertebric,  in 
order  to  connect  in  his  mind  the  influence 
which  these  muscles  have  over  the  joints  of 
the  spine.  He  observes  in  the  cervical  re- 
gion tiiat  the  articulating  surfaces  are  nearly 
horizontal  ;  consequently  that  this  portion 
of  the  column  must  be  dependent  for  its 
erect  position  upon  the  ligaments  which  run 
from  one  bone  to  the  other,  and  to  the  nu- 
merous muscles  which  are  attached  to  it ;  for 
he  sees  that  there  are  no  projecting  lips  of 
bone  on  the  sides  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
whereby  they  are  locked  together,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  joints,  and  in  portions  of  the 
spine  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  As 
this  mode  of  articulating  the  bones  gives 
great  freedom  of  motion,  it  necessitates  a 
greater  number  of  muscles  to  keep  it  up- 
right. In  the  dorsal  region,  as  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  are  placed  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly, the  spine  does  not  recjuire  the  same 
amount  of  force  to  prevent  it  falling  for- 
wards as  to  prevent  it  inclining  to  one 
side,  and  he  meets  with  that  enormous 
mass  (if  muscles  usually  described  as  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  sacro-lumbalis,  spinalis 
dorsi,  semi-spinalis  dorsi — muscles  known 
in  the  aggregate  as  the  erector  sj)inEe  mus- 
cles. 

In  the  lumbar  region  he  sees  that  the  great 
breadth  of  the  bones,  and  the  corresponding 
great  extent  of  intervertebral  ligaments,  with 
the  locking  together  of  the  bones,  limits  the 
motion,  and  renders  necessary  the  fewer 
muscles  to  move  and  to  support  it. 

In  these  observations  on  the  pliysiology 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  you  will  perceive 
that  I  have  only  attempted  to  shew  you  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  spinal 
diseases,  without  entering  minutely  into  all 
those  details  which  it  is  capable  of,  both  in 
an  anatomical  and  physiological  point  of 
view. 

Deformities  of  the  spine  may  be  divided 
into  two  grand  classes  :  first,  those  which 
result  from  disease  commencing  in  the 
osseous  tissue,  and  those  which  are  occa- 
sioned primarily  by  a  want  of  sufficient  sup- 
port from  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  spine.  This  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  muscles  may  arise  from  general  debility, 
from  partial  debility,— the  muscles  on  one 
side  obtaining  the  mastery  over  their  anta- 
gonist muscles  on  the  opposite  side  ;  from 
excess  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  one  side. 


in  consequence  of  their  being  more  con- 
stantly employed  than  their  antagonists, 
which  remain  comparatively  idle,  and  from  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  which  shall  be 
referred  to  hereafter.  The  deformity  which 
is  consequent  upon  diseased  bones  is  an  an- 
gular curvature,  the  convexity  projecting 
backwards.  Its  diagnosis  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  it  shall  form  the  subject  of 
future  observations. 

In  the  other  class  of  distortions,  the  spine 
is  more  or  less  curved  laterally,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  lateral  curvature.  And 
although  caries  of  the  spine  is  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  connection  with  lateral  cur- 
vature, it  is  not  usually  the  primary  affec- 
tion ;  and  for  general  purposes  the  terms  an- 
gular and  lateral  curvature  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish them  into  two  grand  pathological 
classes. 

I  have  now  selected  the  subject  of  lateral 
curvature,  as  it  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
tho  following  case,  taken  when  the  subject  of 
it  was  first  admitted  by  Mr.  Perry,  and 
subsecjuently  by  her  present  dresser,  Mr. 
Renwick  : — 

I  wnll  now  read  to  you  the  case.  Harriet 
Town,  tet.  18,  milliner,  single,  slight  made, 
and  rather  strumous  appearance,  admitted 
into  Lydia's  ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  18^2,  witli  lateral  cur- 
vature of  the  spine.  The  principal  curve  in 
the  dorsal  region,  with  its  convexity  to  the 
right  side  ;  slighter  curve  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  convexity  to  the  left  side.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  figure  not  much 
altered,  when  viewed  anteriorly ;  but  poste- 
riorly, in  addition  to  the  deformity  jiroduced 
by  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  projection 
of  the  scapula  is  very  decided.  She  traces 
her  present  condition  to  ill  health  six  years 
ago.  At  this  time  she  suffered  much  from 
pain  in  her  left  side,  which  caused  her  to 
lean  in  that  direction.  There  has  not  been 
any  catamenial  disorder.  Menstruation  came 
on  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  continued 
regularly  since  that  period,  though  her 
general  health  has  never  been  very  good. 

She  says  she  is  at  present  getting  worse, 
that  she  is  very  weak,  that  her  appetite  is 
very  variable,  that  she  jierspires  on  the 
slightest  exertion  ;  she  complains  of  dull 
aching  pain  in  the  loins,  much  increased  by 
percussion  on  the  vertebrae  ;  occasional 
numbness  of  the  legs,  but  no  paralysis  of 
motion.  The  treatment  pursued  before 
her  admission  was  chiefly  the  administration 
of  tonic  medicines,  and  the  application  of 
strengthening  plasters  to  her  back.  She 
attributes  the  want  of  improvement  to  having 
closely  devoted  herself  to  needlc-work.  On 
her  admission,  I  directed  her  to  maintain  the 
recumbent  posture  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  to  use  her  left  hand  and  arm  in 
learning  to   sew,  not    employing    the   right 
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more  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  a  moxa 
on  the  side  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spine,  where  her  pain  was  more  severe  ;  as 
a  tonic  medicine — mist,  iodin.  c.  gent,  ter 
die  ;  pil.  aloes  c.  myrrli,  occasionally. 

It  is  now  just  two  months  since  she  was 
admitted,  and  she  has  been  very  much 
benefited  by  the  treatment :  the  curvature 
is  much  less  ;  the  shoulder-blades  do  not 
project  so  much  ;  she  has  very  little  pain  in 
her  loins,  and  her  general  health  is  very 
decidedly  improved. 

The  distortion  of  the  spine  in  this  case 
arose  priiicii)ally  from  a  want  of  power  in 
the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine  to  perform 
their  office  as  accessory  and  intelligent  liga- 
ments in  maintaining  the  spine  in  a  straight 
line  wiien  the  muscles  of  the  right  scapula 
were  unduly  called  upon  ;  and  although  we 
must  not  altogether  omit  the  fact  of  her 
being  induced  to  incline  to  the  left  side,  in 
consecpience  of  the  pain  she  experienced,  I 
considered  that  the  action  of  the  trapezius 
rhomboidei  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles 
belonging  to  the  right  arm,  not  being,  from 
this  general  debility,  sufficiently  counteracted 
by  those  of  the  left,  were  the  principal  agent 
in  the  production  of  the  deformity.  The 
pain  which  she  suffered  in  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  spine  indicated  the  strain  upon  the 
ligaments  in  that  situation,  occasioned  by 
the  yielding  of  the  spine  in  the  formation  of 
the  second  or  sujiplementary  curve  to 
counterbalance  the  original  or  dorsal  one. 
The  result  of  the  treatment  shews  that  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  had  not  yet  been 
materially  altered  in  form,  as  you  see  in  the 
preparation  before  me — the  result  of  old- 
standing  disease.  In  all  lateral  curvatures 
of  the  spine,  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
necessarily  compressed  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  curve  ;  and  when  such  pressure  has 
continued  for  some  time,  absorption  takes 
place,  whicli  does  not  stop  in  the  fibrous 
tissue,  but  extends  to  the  bone  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  simple  treatment  which  succeeded 
in  this  case  would  not  avail.  There  is 
another  consequence  of  the  continuance  of 
the  deformity  unremedied  by  surgical  aid, 
which  this  preparation  also  illustrates ; — I 
allude  to  the  production  of  this  osseous 
layer,  which  has  been  thrown  out  on  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  to  act  as  a 
natural  s])lint,  and  strengthen  tlie  bent  and 
weakened  column.  Now,  beautifully  as 
this  provision  exhibits  the  resources  of 
nature,  you  will  remember  that  such  a 
growth  would  render  all  attempts  to  correct 
the  deformity  not  merely  nugatory  but 
improper.  It  is,  then,  of  tlie  greatest 
importance,  in  all  lateral  curvatures  of  the 
spine,  before  you  commence  your  treatment, 
to  ascertain  how  long  the  disease  has  existed, 
and  how  far  the  natural  iiexibiiily  of  the 
sjiine  is  inti-rfered  witii. 


In  private  practice,  when  you  are  called 
to  such  a  case  as  the  one  before  us,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  friends  have  no  idea  that 
your  patient  has  any  affection  whatever  of 
the  spinal  column.     They  tell  you  that  they 

wish  you  to  see  Miss ,  because  she  has 

a  swelling  in  her  bosom,  or  that  one  collar 
bone  is  larger  than  the  other,  or  that  her 
shoulder  or  her  hip  is  growing  out.  But  as 
soon  as  the  patient  appears,  you  perceive, 
from  the  position  of  her  trunk,  the  spinal 
column  is  in  fault. 

For,  generedly  speaking,  you  are  called  to 
these  cases  in  quite  their  early  stage,  and 
before  the  secondary  curvT,  by  which  the 
primary  one  is  corrected,  has  occmred,  and 
the  trunk  is  not  carried  in  the  erect  posture. 
There  is  a  halt  in  her  step,  arising  from  the 
tilt  of  the  pelvis,  thus  raising  one  of  the  lower 
hmbs,  and  virtually  shortening  it.  You 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  spine  being  in 
fault,  and  request  an  examination.  Y'ou 
next  inquire  into  the  history  of  her  ail- 
ments ;  and  most  probably  you  find,  as  in 
the  present  case,  that  there  is  some  defect  of 
constitution,  as  exhibited  in  a  general  want 
of  power,  increased  by  some  evil  habit  arising 
from  improper  management  during  the  pro- 
gress of  her  education  ;  such  as  confinement 
to  seats  without  backs  to  rest  the  spine  on, 
or  straight  high  back  chairs,  which  are  as 
bad,  or  the  slavery  which  many  unfortunate 
females  are  doomed  to  undergo,  as  a  milli- 
ner's apprentice,  with  her  needle  in  her  hand 
from  morning  till  night,  only  interrupted  to 
received  a  hurried  and  scanty  meal,  which  ill 
provides  for  the  vital  wear  and  tear  of  so 
many  hours  of  continued  labour. 

There  are  some  cases  of  lateral  curvature, 
but  I  believe  they  are  very  rare,  which  arise 
from  unnatural  action  of  certain  muscles  of 
the  spine  produced  by  abnormal  inner- 
vation —  such  as  we  see  in  infancy,  the 
result  of  dental  irritation,  and  occa- 
sionally followed  by  various  forms  of  club- 
foot or  partial  jiaralysis.  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  first  case  of  this  kind,  which 
presents  itself  in  the  house.  The  spine  is 
sometimes  bent  down  in  the  children  of  the 
poor,  by  its  being  required  to  sustain  day 
after  day  heavier  weights  than  it  is  calculated 
to  sustain.  I  saw  an  interesting  case  in  the 
summer-time  of  sjjinal  curvature,  in  a  girl 
about  14  years  old,  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest,  jjroduced  by  earring  heavy  loads  of 
fa'igot  wood  on  the  right  shoulder.  Tight 
lacing  is  an  occasional  cause  of  deformity, 
though  not,  as  some  authors  would  lead  you 
to  believe,  the  most  frequent.  Thei)ressure 
of  a  very  stiff  unyielding  strap  will  operate 
injuriously,  by  confining  the  scapula  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  healthy  and  complete 
action  of  those  spinal  mu.scles  which  arc 
attached  to  it.  This  confinement  allows  the 
right  arm,  which   must  be  used,  to  obtain 
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under  jiower.  It  is  also  possible  that,  in 
weak,  sickly  girls,  the  direct  pressure  of  the 
stays  on  the  ribs  may  operate  upon  the 
spine,  driving  it  from  the  side  on  which 
the  pressure  is  greatest ;  but  such  cases  are 
rare. 

It  is  seldom  that  you  find  in  lateral  curva- 
ture that  the  spine  is  not  more  or  le?s  twisted 
or  contorted.  The  transverse  j)rocesses, 
instead  of  j^rojecfing  directly  outwards  from 
the  spine,  are  turned  together  with  the  bodies, 
partially  forwards  and  backwards  ;  so  that 
supposing  the  convexity  of  the  lateral  curve 
is  to  the  right,  the  right  transverse  jirocesses 
jiroject  partially  backwards  ;  and  as  they 
carry  the  ribs  with  them,  the  angles  of  the 
ribs  project,  forming  a  considerable  ridge, 
throwing  the  spinous  processes  further  for- 
wards. Mr.  Shaw  relates  a  case  in  which 
the  projection  of  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  neck  was  so  great  that  it  was  mistaken 
by  the  practitioner  for  a  tumor,  which  he 
attempted  to  remove  by  bleeding  and  blis- 
tering. 

The  contortion  or  twisting  of  the  spine 
was,  I  believe,  first  described  by  Dr.  Dodds, 
a  surgeon  in  the  navy  ;  and  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  his  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  contortion  is  produced, 
the  fact  itself,  which  is  very  important, 
caimot  be  disputed.  The  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  this  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  transverse  processes  is  de- 
pendent on  the  effect  which  it  has  of  destroying 
the  symmetry  of  the  erector  spinal  muscles 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  column. 

It  gives  them  an  unnatural  fulness,  espe- 
cially in  the  loins,  which,  without  due  con- 
sideration, you  might  attribute  to  an  inor- 
dinate development  of  muscles,  and  feel 
tempted  to  divide  it  with  your  knife,  under 
the  idea  that  such  projection  of  the  muscles 
proved  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  con- 
tractility. 

The  muscles  of  the  spine  do  become 
shortened  on  the-concave  side  of  the  curve  ; 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw  in  considering 
this  as  the  consequence  of  the  curve,  and  not 
the  cause  of  it, — merely  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  muscles  adapt  themselves  to 
alterations  in  the  form  of  tha  skeleton. 

I  must  next  caution  you  against  confound- 
ing simulated  disease  of  the  spine  with  real 
curvatures.  It  is  not  often  in  private  prac- 
tice that  we  meet  with  such  deception  ; 
though  that  strange  disease,  hysteria,  some- 
times calls  forth  the  powers  of  its  victims  to 
simulate  deformity  of  the  spine  ;  but  in 
hospitals  and  in  the  army  such  cases  occa- 
sionally occur.  M.  Guerin  states  that  pre- 
tended deviations  of  the  spinal  column  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  morbid  by  the 
following  marks  : — 

1.  In  the  simulated  deviations,  the  seat 
of   the    deviation    is  always  the   same — the 


dorso  lumbar  region  ;  the  curve  constantly 
the  same,  having  its  centre  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra  ;  absence  of  a  projec- 
tion or  gibbosity  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curve  ;  furrows  or  folds  of  the 
skin,  generally  two  in  number,  always  si- 
tuated between  the  crista  of  the  ilium  and 
the  last  rib  ;  considerable  inclination  of  the 
trunk,  the  superior  extremity  separated  very 
much  from  the  line  of  gravity  ;  elevation  of 
the  hij)  on  the  side  of  the  concavity  when  the 
heel  is  detached  from  the  ground  ;  propor- 
tional shortening  of  the  corresponding. 

2.  In  the  morbid  deviations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  variable  seat  of  the  curve,  the 
curves  multiplied  and  alternate,  one  of  which 
is  the  principal  and  the  other  supplementary  ; 
constant  presence  of  relief,  or  dorsal  and 
lumbar  gibbosities  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cdrves  ;  cutaneous  furrows, 
I)ronounced  and  variable,  with  regard  to  the 
seat,  as  the  deviations  themselves  ;  not  much 
inclination  of  the  trunk,  on  account  of  the 
supplementary  curves  ;  elevation  of  the  hip 
almost  insensible,  or  for  some  time  only. 

The  simple  lateral  curvature,  which  the 
present  case  illustrates,  is  consequent  on 
debility  of  the  muscular  system,  and  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  deformity  which 
is  occeisioned  by  imperfect  development  of 
the  osseous  tissue.  There  is  a  want  of  due 
solidity  in  the  skeleton,  occasionally  met 
with  in  infancy,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
rickets,  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  dis- 
tinguish from  the  weakness  upon  which  this 
lateral  curvature  depends.  The  term  rickets, 
or  rachitism,  has  been  used  so  loosely, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  its 
distinguishing  characters  upon  the  skeleton. 
If  you  look  at  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
disease,  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  whole 
frame -work,  from  the  bones  of  the  feet  up 
to  the  cranium,  is  deformed  ;  the  bones  of 
the  limbs  are  curved,  and  more  or  less 
twisted  on  their  axis.  Their  extremities  su-e 
swollen  and  deformed  ;  the  articulations  of 
the  feet  and  hands  offer  directions  and  rela- 
tions which  are  not  natural ;  the  apophyses 
and  points  of  attachment  of  muscles  are 
unnaturally  prominent  ;  and,  to  use  the 
expression  of  M.  Guerin,  who  has  thus 
described  these  changes,  the  ribs  are  rounded, 
as  it  were  blown  up,  and  present,  at  their 
sternal  extremity,  a  curvature,  the  concavity 
of  which  looks  forward  and  outwards.  The 
chest  is  thus  widened  transversely,  and  de- 
pressed into  a  furrow,  in  the  middle  of  the 
articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternal 
cartilages.  The  vertebral  column  deviates 
laterally  or  jiosteriorly,  and  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  alternate  curves.  The  surfaces 
zxe  rounded,  and,  as  it  were,  distended  and 
swollen,  presenting  many  points  of  depres- 
sion, whicii  approach  the  articulating  .sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  :  the  vertebral  appendices 
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participate  in  the  appearances,  and  are  more 
or  less  depressed,  as  it  were,  ecrassie,  in 
tlie  vertical  direction,  from  muscular  action. 
The  jielvis  has  lost  its  symmetrical  confor- 
mation. Tlie  sacrum  is  sometimes  vertical, 
and  sometimes  more  cuned  than  natural 
and  thicker  than  usual.  The  hip-hones  are 
more  or  less  a])proached  ;  tiiey  are  thicker, 
as  are  also  the  l)lade-bones  and  sternum  ; 
they  are  shortened  and  thickened  :  the  head 
is  generally  voluminous.  Thecriinium  thick- 
ened principally  on  the  sides.  The  bones  of 
the  face  exhibit,  by  their  exaggerated  de- 
velopment, some  marked  projections,  the 
angles  being  more  acute  than  natural ;  the 
relations  of  jiroportions  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  osseous  system  are  generally  perverted. 
The  skeleton  in  its  totality,  as  in  each  of  the 
bones  composing  it,  offers,  a  true  reduction 
in  length,  in  extent,  and  attests  an  arrest 
of  development.  Rickets,  properly  so  called, 
is  a  malady  of  infancy  :  it  is  rarely  observed 
in  the  foetus  :  more  frequently  towards  the 
age  of  18  to  20  months  ;  very  rarely  after 
the  age  of  six  years. 

Upon  .346  cases  which  M.  Guerin  ex- 
amined under  this  point  of  view,  the  inva- 
sion took  place  as  follows  : — 

Cases. 

Before  birth  ....  3 

During  the  1st  year       ...  98 

2d     „         .         .         .         176 

3d     „         .  .         .  33 

4th    „  .  .  .  19 

.^th     ,,  .  .  .  10 

From  the  6th  to  the  12th       .  .  3 

342 
It    attacks    both    sexes    nearly    equally. 
Upon  these  346  there  were — 
Males        .      148 
Females    .      198 

346 

These  facts  show  that  many  of  these  devia- 
tions of  the  vertebral  colunm,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  rachitisin,  are  produced  by 
other  causes.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  soften- 
ing of  the  bones  in  adults,  and  all  the  defor- 
mities which  supervene,  almost  exclusively 
in  young  girls  towards  the  age  of  puberty, 
are  not  caused  by  rachitism. 

M.  Guerin  shews  the  rachitic  softening  of 
the  bones  as  a  secondary  effect ;  the  disease 
first  exhibiting  itself  by  gastro-intestinal 
derangements,  &c. 

The  period  of  incubation,  as  he  calls  it,  he 
says  is  from  two  to  six  months.  The  true 
characters  of  the  j)eriod  of  incubation  are  the 
nocturnal  sweats  of  the  belly  and  head,  the 
tymj)anitic  and  swollen  belly,  diarrhoea  with- 
out colic,  a  moist  skin,  a  constant  and  uni- 
form febrile  movement,  lastly,  great  sensi- 
bility of  the  osseous  system. 

The    immediate    influence   of    rachitism 


upon  the  osseous  system  is  shewn  by  four 
orders  of  different  facts  : — by  deformity  of 
the  bones  ;  by  their  redaction  in  dimension  ; 
by  the  ultimate  alterations  of  their  tissue ; 
lastly,  by  the  disturbance  and  retardation  of 
the  progress  of  ossification. 

Rachitic  deformity  is  developed  succes- 
sively from  above  to  below,  from  the  bones 
of  the  leg^  to  the  femora,  from  the  femora  to 
the  pelvis  ;  next,  the  superior  extremities, 
the  thorax  ;  and  lastly,  the  vertebral  column 
artd  cranium.  M.  Guerin  says,  after  having 
opened  and  examined  a  great  number  of 
rachitic  bones,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
alterations  of  texture  which  they  present  are 
positively  different,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  period  of  incubation,  deformity,  or  re- 
solution. The  diseases  with  whii^h  rachitism 
has  for  some  tinier  been  confounded  are,  for 
the  most  part,  deformities  of  the  spine, 
tubercular  affection  of  the  bones,  different 
species  of  osteo  malacia.  The  deformities  of 
the  spine,  improj)erly  attributed  to  rachi- 
tism, are  all  the  lateral  deviations,  of  what- 
soever nature  they  may  be  ;  excurvations, 
princi))ally  tubercular  excurvations. 

Rachitisin  of  the  spine  does  not  occur 
without  indications  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken of  its  existence  in  other  bones.  Tu- 
bercular excurvations  are  never  produced  or 
accompanied  by  defonnities  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Softening  of  the  bones  in  adults,  to 
whidi  M.  Guerin  limits  the  denomination  of 
osiea  malacia,  he  considers  the  results  of 
specific  causes — as  scorbutus,  syjihilis,  rheu- 
matism, of  some  particular  defect,  as  the 
cancerous  taint :  all  those  subjects  who  have 
shewn  it  have  presented,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  softening  process,  some  general  syin])- 
toms  of  these  alterations.  It  is  announced 
by  vivid  and  deep  pains  in  the  bones.  The 
jirogress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  enduring 
for  a  number  of  years,  sometimes  up  to  20. 
It  is  not  announced  simultaneously  in  aU 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  neither  below  or  abore, 
but  it  only  attacks  by  fractions  ;  so  that  when 
we  open  a  subject  which  has  jn-esented  it 
but  slightly  advanced,  we  find  all  the  bones 
separately  affected,  and  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  bones  are  altogether  softened 
on  the  one  side,  and  other  portions  of  the 
same  bone  jireserve  their  resistance  and  their 
normal  texture. 

M.  Guerin  states  that  he  possesses  many 
examples  of  this  partial  ramollisseinent  in 
subjects  who  have  died  in  conserpience  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  breast,  or  uterus. 
Osteo  malacia  and  rachitism  are  thus  essen- 
tially different.  In  the  one  the  osseous  tissue 
is  merely  softened  ;  it  preserves  none  of  the 
consistency  or  texture  of  bone  ;  it  is  as  if 
we  poured  upon  the  seat  of  the  softening  a 
very  energetic  fluid,  which  had  the  pro|)erty 
of  causing  all  traces  of  the  calcareous  salts 
to  disappear,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fibroui 
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Web,  presenting  here  and  there  large  areola 
similar  to  the  large  venous  sinuses  of  the 
liver.  I  have  considerrtl  this  digression 
necessary,  to  prevent  your  confounding  the 
lateral  curvature  of  adult  life  with  that 
which  originates  in  infancy  as  the  effect  of 
rickets  ;  and  I  consider  no  apology  necessary 
for  the  introduction  of  the  valuable  ojjinions 
of  M.  Guerin  on  this  subject. 

We  must  now,  gentlemen,  considiT  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  of  lateral  curvature 
when  they  present  themselves  in  the  early 
stages,  as  in  the  case  which  has  just  been 
related. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  such  cases.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  debility,  and  the  constitution  must 
be  strengthened  ;  but  you  inust  not  suppose 
that  this  is  to  be  done  by  simply  giving 
tonic  medicines.  You  must  first  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  not  by 
inquiry,  for  this  is  always  unsatisfactory, 
but  by  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
tougue,  and  observing  the  fsecal  evacuations 
for  yourself,  and  then  giving  a  j)urgative, 
containing  a  greater  or  less  (juantity  of 
mercury,  according  to  their  character  ;  for 
there  are  none  of  these  cases  which  do  not 
require  some  alterative  medicine  before  you 
can  give  tonics  with  benefit.  You  will  select 
your  tonic  according  to  the  state  of  female 
health,  giving  a  preference  to  the  various 
forms  of  steel  if  the  jjatient  has  attained 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  menstruation  is 
not  regular  and  healthy.  But  if,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  functions  of  the  uterus 
are  duly  performed,  then  I  think  that  small 
doses  of  iodine  with  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  a  bitter  mixture,  forms  an  excellent  tonic, 
though  it  of  course  requires  to  be  carefully 
watched,  as,  after  a  time,  it  occasionally 
disagrees'  with  the  stomach,  and  must  be 
omitted  for  some  other.  I  have  insisted 
much  on  the  importance  of  constitutional 
treatment,  but  you  must  not  imagine  that 
this  can  accomplish  all :  no  patient  with 
distortion  of  the  spine  will  outgrow  it 
without  local  treatment.  If  the  disposition 
to  curvature  is  not  arrested,  instead  of  out- 
growing the  disease,  the  additional  length  of 
the  sj)ine  will  only  add  to  the  deformity. 
"  A  spine,  slightly  distorted  (says  Mr. 
Shaw),  in  a  growing  girl,  may  be  made 
straight  ;  but  if  it  be  neglected  (however 
great  may  be  the  attention  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  health),  the  curve  will  become  de- 
cidedly worse  ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
ribs  angular,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a 
perfect  restoration  of  the  form  can  ever  be 
effected."  In  speaking  of  local  treatment, 
the  time  necessarily  allotted  to  a  clinical 
lecture  forbids  my  entering  into  much  detail  ; 
but  it  is  very  important  to  dwell  upon  the 
principles  which  should  guide  your  jiractice  ; 


indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all 
the  measures  which  might  be  judiciously 
emj)loyed  in  each  peculiar  case.  Exercise 
of  the  spinal  muscles,  without  fatigue,  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of;  secondly, 
exercise  of  the  spinal  muscles,  without 
calling  upon  the  ligament  to  sustain  the 
spine  in  the  erect  posture  ;  thirdly,  giving 
the  muscles  greater  power  to  maintain  their 
contractile  force  ;  fourthly,  reduction  of 
inflaminatiou  which  has  been  excited  in 
the  ligaments  of  the  spine.  Thus  the  re- 
cumbent posture  is  necessary  for  the  liga- 
ments, the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture 
for  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  ;  and  although 
these  two  requisites  to  the  cure  appear  to- 
tally opposed,  the  judicious  surgeon  will 
find  many  ways  of  effecting  the  same  prin- 
cijile,  though  his  means  may  vary.  Thus, 
though  he  must  never  confine  his  patient 
altogether  to  a  sofa,  as  the  total  idleness  of 
the  muscles  would  render  them  wholly  use- 
less, he  must  enjoin  the  recumbent  posture 
as  the  rule  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  erect 
posture  as  the  exception.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
suggested  many  excellent,  and  indeed  elegant, 
contrivances  for  calling  forth  the  energy  of 
the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  for  the 
details  of  which  I  must  refer  you  to  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Spinal  Diesases.  The 
practice  of  rubbing  or  shampooing  the  mus- 
cles is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it  improves 
and  accelerates  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  their  vessels.  In  the  case  before 
us  I  insisted  upon  her  using  the  needle  with 
her  left  hand,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  a  view 
to  exercise  freely  the  spino-scapular  muscles. 
As  a  local  antijihlogistic,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  moxa,  the  efficacy  of  which  in 
reducing  inflammation  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  present  case.  In  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  more  confirmed  cases  of 
spinal  curvature,  all  of  which  require  addi- 
tional mechanical  treatment,  I  must  defer 
my  observations  to  a  future  lecture. 
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Stul'mou.s  conjunctivitis  is  a  very  fre- 
quent  and   distressing  disease  of  the 
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eye,  which  occasions  severe  distress 
during  its  continuance,  lasts  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  is  apt  to  be  renewed 
from  shght  variations  in  climate,  or 
any  other  exciting  cause.  Those  onlj' 
who  have  seen  much  of  this  disease, 
the  long  time  it  occasionally  lasts,  the 
obstinacy  it  manifests  to  common  reme- 
dies, and  the  great  distress  and  anxiety 
it  occasions  both  the  patients  and 
friends,  can  appreciate  the  value  of  any 
plan  of  treatment  which  promises 
almost  certain  and  immediate  relief, 
which  occasions  no  pain  in  its  appli- 
cation, nor  requires  skill  or  judgment 
in  its  use  or  repetition.  Such  a  plan 
of  treatment  I  shall  have  presently  to 
offer  to  the  notice  of  my  professional 
brethren,  and  in  doing  so,  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  there  are  none  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  give  it  a  fair  trial 
who  will  not  bear  me  out  in  its  great 
superiority,  almost  unfailing  efficacy, 
and  superior  advantages. 

Strumous  disease  is  not  confined  to 
the  conjunctiva,  but  scrofulous  inflam- 
mations aflect  the  lids,  cornea,  aqueous 
membrane,  iris,  &c. ;  hence  I  object  to 
the  term  of  "strumous  ophthalmia," 
which,  from  the  vague  meaning  of  the 
latter  term,  might  with  equal  justice  be 
applied  to  any  of  these  affections  as  to 
strumous  conjunctivitis.  They  are  all 
forms  of  inflammation  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  constitution  ;  and  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  describe  the  local 
affection,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  general  state 
of  the  system. 

Struma,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
the  most  prevalent  affection  which 
affects  the  inhabitants  of  damp  and 
variable  climates.  Like  many  other 
constitutional  diseases,  the  peculiar 
form  possessed  by  the  parent  is  almost 
sure  to  be  handed  down  to  the  offlspring, 
or  a  state  of  system  extremely  prone  to 
take  on  similar  diseased  actions.  This 
fact,  among  others,  proves  that  several 
allied,  but  more  or  less  dissimilar  con- 
ditions of  constitution,  are  included 
under  the  term  struma;  for,  in  fact,  a 
merely  predisposed  condition  of  system 
is,  in  common  parlance,  termed  a  scro- 
fulous constitution — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  fine  skin,  clear  delicate  com- 
plexion, light  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  long 
eyelashes,  and  precocious  intellect,  of 
one  form  ;  the  dry,  harsh  skin,  lym- 
phatic temj>crament,  soft  flaccid  con- 
dition   of    the    muscles,   dulness    and 


apathy  of  the  mind  and  body  of  another  ; 
or  the  foul,  dry,  swarthy  coloured  skin, 
swollen  countenance,  dark  hair,  &c.  of 
a  third.  A  true  condition  of  constitu- 
tional struma,  however,  depends,  not 
on  any  mere  physical  condition  of  the 
body,  but  on  actual  contamination  of 
the  blood  by  imperfectly  assimilated 
matter,  and  this  state  of  the  blood  is 
itself  dependent  upon,  and  kept  up  by, 
a  peculiar  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs.  Both  these 
pathological  elements  are  concerned  in 
the  production  of  strumous  conjunc- 
tivitis ;  the  fifth  nerve  suffers  from  the 
propagation  of  irritation  from  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves — being  referred 
to  its  extremity — and  the  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  modified  by  the 
strumous  condition  of  the  blood. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  so  now  I 
repeat,  that  the  manifestations  of  this 
constitutional  disease  are  different  in 
different  gi'ades  of  individuals.  Tuber- 
cular phthisis  is  thus  handed  down  in 
a  peculiar  form  of  the  general  cachexia, 
and  this  cachexia  is  generated  by  ad- 
verse fortuitous  circumstances,  mani- 
festing itself  in  this  and  other  frag- 
ments of  a  great  constitutional  disease. 
But  the  other  and  more  generally  re- 
cognized indications  of  struma  are 
rarely  present  in  the  phthisical  consti- 
tution (such  as  enlarged  glands,  upper 
lip,  eruptions,  &c.)  although  the  patho- 
logy is  similar,  and  the  products  of 
diseased  action  identical.  Again,  where 
the  lymphatic  glands  undergo  strumous 
deposition  and  inflammation,  the  ears 
are  sore,  and  the  skin  is  affected  with 
eruptions,  then  it  is  that  the  lids  and 
eyes  are  subject  to  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation, &c.,  of  which  strumous  con- 
junctivitis forms  one  of  the  list. 

The  reason  why  particular  organs 
and  til-sues  are,  as  it  were,  selected  by 
a  disease  having  so  wide  a  diffusion  as 
the  mass  of  circulating  blood,  is  depen- 
dent on  an  attraction  which  subsists 
between  such  parts  and  the  peccant 
materials  contained  in  the  blood.  Not 
only  are  these  matters  attracted  by  the 
affected  tissues,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
separfvte  them  from  the  blood,  and  to 
retain  and  fix  them  in  connexion  with 
the  tissues — subsequent  processes  rid- 
ding the  system  of  their  presence  alto- 
gether. From  the  abundance  of  the 
material,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
it  is  renewed,  we  can  readily  understand 
how  so  many  organs  arc  involved,  in 
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severe  c.iscs.  In  all  diseases  depending 
upon  a  specific  virus  circulating  with 
the  blood,  I  believe  tliat  the  local  dis- 
ease is  set  up  by  the  mutual  and  elec- 
tive attraction  between  the  tissue  and 
the  poison,  the  ultimate  aim  being  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  system  by  sub- 
sequent processes.  This,  for  instance, 
is  the  case  in  constitutional  syphilis, 
where  the  discharges  attending  its 
local  manifestations  are  themselves 
poisoned,  although  the  ]K)ison  is  diluted 
and  less  virulent  than  the  discharge  of 
primary  sores.  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol, 
in  his  very  able  and  interesting  ])aper* 
on  the  Symmetry  of  Disease,  has  clearly 
proved  that  the  essential  condition  of 
each  individual  lesion  is  dependent  on 
detention  of  morbid  matters,  and  their 
being  held  in  union  or  affinity  with  the 
part  affected. 

All  the  best  modern  writers  have 
acknowledged  the  invariable  presence 
of  that  condition  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  I  have  staled  to  be  the  orirjo  et 
fornt  mail — the  sovirce  of  that  conta- 
mination of  the  blood  from  whence 
the  local  phenomena  spring.  Dr. 
Toddf  states,  that  in  his  opinion  (in 
which  Sir  James  Clark  concurs)  stru- 
mous dyspepsia  presented  a  more  chi- 
racteristic  feature  of  this  habit  of  body 
than  any  physiognomical  portrait  which 
has  yet  been  drawn  of  it.  For  ui)on 
whatever  temperament  the  diseased 
constitution  called  scrofula  engrafts 
itself,  this  form  of  dyspepsia  will  also 
there  be  found ;  and,  therefore,  being 
constantly  present  Avith  it,  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  various  symp- 
toms which  issue  from  it,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  reason  to  refuse  it  an 
important  share  (nay,  the  whole  share, 
with  the  other  organs  of  assimilation) 
in  the  development  of  this  disordered 
habit,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
local  affections  which  have  hitherto  too 
much  engrossed  the  attention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  disease. 

The  derangement  in  the  abdominal 
and  assimilative  organs  presents  some 
slight  diversity  of  symptoms  in  different 
cases.  The  abdomen  is  unnaturally 
protuberant,  and  entozoa  are  very  apt 
to  generate  in  some  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  tongue  is  frequently 
red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  the  pa- 
pilla; prominent,  whilst  the  centre  is 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  Vol.  xxv. 
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covered  with  a  slimy  greyish  mucous 
coat.  At  other  times  the  whole  tongue 
is  covered  witii  a  thin  opaque  mucouj 
covering,  through  which  tiic  papillaj 
project;  or  this  is  distributed  in  more 
or  less  circular  confluent  spots,  often 
with  a  brownish  dry  streak  down  the 
centre  in  the  morning.  The  appetite 
for  food  and  drink  is  very  uncertain  : 
the  patient  is  often  thirsty,  and  has  a 
ravenous  desire  for  food.  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  great  loss  of 
appetite,  and  unaccountable  dislikes 
and  fancies.  The  bowels  are  generally 
confined,  alternated  with  occasionnl 
attacks  of  diarrho'a,  depending,  pro- 
bably, on  the  irritation  which  accumu- 
lated matters  in  the  large  intestines  ul- 
timately set  up.  The  evacuations  are 
unnatural  in  smell,  colour,  and  con- 
sistence ;  they  have  a  jnitrid  odour,  are 
of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  a  clayish 
consistence,  mixed  with  much  mucus, 
undigested  or  partly  digested  food,  and 
sometimes  blood.  There  is  often  pain 
ill  the  stomach  or  abdomen.  The 
breath  is  foul,  and  there  is  generally 
much  irritation  about  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  sometimes  the  rectum,  so  that  the 
child  picks  and  scratches  these  parts 
continually,  and  often  occasions  un- 
I)leasant  sores.  The  urine  is  pale  and 
abundant,  depositing  the  triple  phos- 

E hates  on  cooling.  The  skin  is  either 
arsh,  dry,  and  subject  to  eruplions,  or 
of  a  fair  waxy  appearance,  with  con- 
spicuous veins ;  in  which  latter  case 
there  is  almost  always  a  slight  degree 
of  hectic  present,  and  copious  partial 
night  sweats.  The  sleep  is  seldom  per- 
fectly calm  and  undisturbed ;  it  is 
either  broken  suddenly  with  a  start,  or 
the  patient  is  restless,  grinds  his  teeth, 
talks,  or  even  screams.  The  throat  is 
apt  to  suffer  in  some  cases  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  from  repeated  inflamma- 
tions, and  the  tonsils  undergo  chronic 
enlargement,  and  m  these  also  the 
upper  lip  enlarges,  and  the  membrane 
of  the  nose  is  almost  always  engaged. 
The  temper  becomes  irritable  and  fret- 
ful, and  the  child  cries  from  slight 
causes — the  superaddition  of  strumous 
conjunctivitis  gi'eatly  augmenting  this 
morbid  trait. 

Although  this  is  but  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  pathology  of  struma,  it 
must  suffice  for  my  present  purpose, 
and  I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
phenomena  of  strumous  conjunctivitis, 
omitting  strumous  corncitis,  &c. 
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What  I  have  endeavoured  to  estabHsh 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  following  propo- 
sitions : — That  a  physical  conformation 
of  body,  predisposed  to  struma,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  strumous  con- 
.stitution:  That  a  peculiar  derangement 
of  the  digestive,  excretive,  and  assimi- 
lative organs  is  the  first  source  of  tlie 
disordered  habit :  That  the  patho- 
logical element  of  the  constitutional 
disease  consists  in  a  contamination  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  blood  with  im- 
perfectly assimilated  or  tuberculous 
matter :  That  local  diseases  arise  from 
an  elective  atraction  between  this 
matter  and  the  tissues,  its  separation 
from  the  blood,  and  subsequent  pro- 
cesses to  elimmate  it  from  the  system  : 
That  there  are  distinct  varieties  of  con- 
stitutional and  local  manisfestations 
derived  from  one  source  :  That  stru- 
mous conjunctivitis  is  dependent  on  a 
propagated  irritation  manifested  in  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  slight  inHammation  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Strumous  diseases  of  the  eye  are  rare 
after  puberty,  and  although  1  have  seen 
strumous  corneitis  in  a  man  of  23  years, 
I  have  never  met  with  the  conjunctival 
disease  before  two  years,  nor  after 
puberty.  The  disease  is  sometimes 
severe  and  of  short  duration,  especially 
the  first  attacks,  but  after  several  re- 
newals it  i.s  apt  to  linger  in  a  very 
chronic  form,  with  frequent  augmenta- 
tions from  every  exposure  to  change  of 
weather,  or  increased  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

Symptoms. — On  seeing  a  child  with 
strumous  conjunctivitis,  the  great  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  the  firm  spas- 
modic closure  of  ihe  lids,  (photophobia 
and  blepharospasmus)  especially  attract 
our  attention.  The  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum keeps  up  a  constant  pressure 
on,  and  irritation  of,  the  affected  mem- 
brane, by  the  severe  spasm  they  con- 
stiintly  sufi'cr  when  exposed  even  to 
moderate  light :  even  the  mere  action 
of  the  light  on  the  lids,  and  of  the  small 
quantify  which  ])asses  through  to  the 
conjunctiva,  is  unbearable,  so  that  the 
child  leans  its  face  on  its  nurse's  shoul- 
der, or  if  in  bed  on  the  pillow,  even  in 
comparative  darkness.  In  chronic 
cases  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  kept  in 
this  manner  in  an  almost  inverted  con- 
dition, and  the  eyelashes  get  under 
them,  and  are  thus  retained,  greatly 
augmenting    the    distress.       Towards 


night  there  is  a  remission  of  these  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  darkness  the  child 
opens  its  eyes,  and  appears  altogether 
much  better.  I  believe  that  the  affec- 
tion is  greatly  increased,  and  maintained 
almost  entirely,  by  this  constant  source 
of  irritation,  (the  spasm  of  the  orbicu- 
laris), and  that  to  remove  the  irritability 
of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  is  to  cure 
the  disease. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  eye, 
even  in  children  who  strive  to  assist  the 
practitioner,  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
experienced,  and  in  some  cases  actual 
force  is  absolutely  required  to  separate 
the  lids  ;  a  proceeding  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  features  of  the  case.  The 
necessary  exposure  to  light  occasions  a 
profuse  discharge  of  scalding  tears,  and, 
on  attempting  to  raise  the  lid,  it  often 
becomes  inverted,  whilst  the  eyeball  is 
rotated  out  of  sight  upwards  and  out- 
wards. If  we  succeed  in  fairly  view- 
ing the  eye,  we  observe  a  bundle  of 
vessels  forming  a  cone,  with  the  apex 
towards  the  cornea :  generally  very 
slight,  and  frequently  terminating  in  a 
minute  translucent  elevation,  which  is 
an  imperfect  vesicle  or  phlyctenula. 
There  may  be  several  of  these  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  progress :  some 
incomplete,  others  collapsed,  and  form- 
ing a  minute  depression  or  dimple;  some 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  either  slight  or 
severe  ;  and  otliers  again  having  cica- 
trized, and  left  a  small  oi)aque  speck  or 
diminutive  albugo.  They  are  situated 
most  commonly  at  tlie  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotica,  sometimes  further 
in  on  the  cornea,  and  less  frequently  on 
the  conjunctiva  beyond  the  cornea. 
Although  slight  vascularity  is  a  feature 
of  the  less  chronic  cases,  and  is  beauti- 
fully seen  when  the  lids  can  be  quickly 
separated,  as  in  the  sleeping  child,  or 
seizing  an  opportunity  when  the  i)atient 
is  unprepared,  yet  if  much  violence 
has  been  resorted  to,  the  eye  appears 
mucli  laden  with  blood,  and  the  lids 
very  vascular. 

The  affection  commences  with  vascu- 
larity of  the  lids  and  great  intolerance 
of  light;  sometimes  much  watering  of 
the  eye.  As  the  case  proceeds,  some- 
times in  a  few  hours,  the  local  symp- 
toms 1  have  mentioned  become  deve- 
loped : — Tlie  tears  are  poured  out  pro- 
fusely on  exposure  to  the  light,  the 
child  cries  and  complains  of  pain,  and 
frequently  sneezes  violently,  from  the 
propagation   of  irritation    to   the  nose 
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from  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  sup- 
plyinj^  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  to  the 
naso-lobular  branch,  whicli  passes  into 
the  nose  through  (lie  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid.  When  phlyctenula> 
are  present  they  terminate  either  in  a 
small  transparent  depression,  termed  a 
dimple,  or  go  on  to  ulceration  of  various 
degrees  and  severity.  These  ulcers 
are  generally  transparent,  and  not  very 
dee[),  but  in  unfavourable  eases,  and  if 
not  attended  to,  they  will  sometimes 
become  funnel-shaped,  and  penetrate 
deeply,  so  as  to  allow  the  cajisule  of  the 
aqueous  humour  to  protrude  in  the  form 
of  a  transparent  vesicle.  The  base  of 
the  ulcer  is  placed  superficially,  dimi- 
nishing in  size  as  it  penetrates  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  the  cornea.  If  the  de- 
structive process  be  not  now  checked 
the  aqueous  capsule  bursts,  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes,  and  frequently  a  por- 
tion of  the  iris  protrudes  from  the  wound, 
forming  what  is  termed  myocephalon, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  heatl  of  a 
fly.  The  cornea  is  rendered  opaque 
from  the  cicatrization,  formnig  small 
specks  where  the  damage  has  been 
slight,  denser  and  larger  forms  of 
albugo  when  more  severe,  and  when 
the  ulcer  has  penetrated  and  the  iris 
protruded,  an  indelible  opacity,  with  a 
central  black  speck,  or  a  limited  sta- 
phyloma from  the  pseudo-cornea,  ad- 
herent to  the  iris,  being  thrust  forwards 
whilst  soft  by  the  aqueous  fluid.  Stru- 
mous opacities  of  these  kinds  (except- 
ing the  latter),  will  generally  lessen  or 
disappear,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  by  the  natural  powers  being 
quickened  by  an  appropriate  treatment. 
As  the  attacks  multiply,  and  assume 
more  and  more  of  a  chronic  form,  the 
child  acquires  a  peculiar  physiognomy  ; 
the  brow  is  contracted,  the  cheek,  ala 
of  the  nose,  and  angle  of  the  mouth, 
are  drawn  up.  to  protect  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  light ;  and  from  the 
frequent  application  of  the  stimulating 
tears  to  the  cheek,  &:c.,  and  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  little  patient  to  take  on 
diseased  actions,  the  face  becomes  ex- 
coriated or  covered  with  eruptions.  The 
scalp,  behind  the  ears,  and  the  external 
ear  itself,  often  sulfer  from  vesicular  or 
pustular  disease  in  this  stage.  The  eye- 
lashes, as  1  have  mentioned,  often  be- 
come inverted  under  the  lid,  and  the 
edges  of  the  lids  themselves  more  or 
less  entropic.  The  eyes  and  lids  are 
now  much  more  vascular,  and  the  con- 


junctival covering  of  the  cornea  fre- 
quently thickened  and  vascular,  some- 
times so  much  so  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  pannus.  One  or  both  eyes  may 
sufl'er  either  simultaneously  or  conse- 
cutively. One  is,  in  general,  more  se- 
verely affected  than  the  other,  or  the 
severity  passes  alternately  from  one 
eye  to  the  other.  It  is  in  the  chronic 
stage  that  the  deeper-seated  tissues  are 
occasionally  involved. 

Ptithohiyii. — The  intolerance  of  light 
in  this  disease  is  usually  attributed  to 
an  affection  of  the  retina,  but  I  believe 
that  the  true  retina  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  production  :  I  think,  if  we  ex- 
amine Us  symptoms  and  cure,  we  cannot 
fail  to  trace  it  to  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  solely  and  exclusively. 
The  fifth  (this  division)  is  a  nerve  of 
sensation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  sup- 
plying common  sensibility  to  the  eye, 
and  all  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  and 
overruling  the  function  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  If  we  ask  any  physiologist 
how  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  derive 
their  sensibility,  he  will  reply  through 
the  fifth  nerve,  but  that  the  filaments 
which  actually  supply  these  muscles 
are  unknown.  Now  I  believe  that  the 
retina  itself  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  fifth,  through  the  medium  of 
filaments  distributed  with  those  of  the 
optic  nerve  ;  not,  as  Magendie  thought, 
the  actual  nerve  of  sight,  but  as  the 
source  of  common  sensibility  to  light, 
and  the  medium  of  impressions  on  the 
iris  through  the  lenticular  ganglion.  It 
is  true  I  can  offer  no  actual  anatomical 
demonstration  of  this  opinion,  but  in 
this  I  am  not  singular,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  muscles  just  alluded  to ;  neverthe- 
less I  will  proceed  to  show  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so.  If  a  small  foreign 
body,  as  a  grain  of  sand,  get  between 
the  upper  eyelid  and  globe,  a  temporary 
condition,  very  analogous  to  strumous 
conjunctivitis,  is  induced:  the  patient 
manifests  the  greatest  intolerance  to 
light,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is 
affected  spasmodically,  the  pupil  con- 
triicts  to  a  fine  point,  and  the  eye  waters 
profusely.  When  we  come  to  examine 
it  we  find  the  eye  turned  greatly  up- 
wards, and  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
orbicularis.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  the  symptoms  depend  ex- 
clusively on  an  irritation  of  some  fila- 
ments of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  But  it  is  equally  clear  to 
my  mind  fiiat  although  the  fifth  nerve 
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private  Chinese  and  Japanese  inscum ; 
a  museum  of  antiquities  (pncipaliy 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  objects;  and  a 
rich  well-arranged  anatomiil  and 
pathological  museum,  occupyig  the 
ground-floor  of  a  neat  edifice  ;  he  first 
floor  of  which  contains  the  bniry  of 
the  university.  The  university  uilding 
is  a  plain  structure,  surraouri'd  by  a 
dome,  containing  a  saloon,  ccorated 
with  portraits  of  former  profeors,  and 
an  examination  room.  Adjoiing  is  a 
large  and  handsome  botanica  garden, 
in  which  are  several  specimen  of  rare 
plants  from  .Java  and  the  Dich  colo- 
nies. A  separate  portion  is  apjopriated 
to  medicinal  plants.  The  nmber  of 
students  at  the  university  aaunts  to 
about  six  hundred,  of  which  ne-third 
attend  the  medical  classes. 

The  following  are  the  nans  of  the 
professors  of  the  medical  facul' :  —Rec- 
tor, G.  Van  der  Hoeven,  wb  is  also 
professor  of  comparative  an»my  and 
physiology.  Anatomy  and  pfsiology, 
Sandifort.  Special  therapttics  and 
pharmacy,  Macquelyn.  Sujery  and 
obstetricity,  Broers.  Pathogy  and 
practical  medicine,  C.  Pruy  Van  der 
Hoeven. 

For  the  first  time  since  Iiave  tra- 
velled upon  the  Continent  met  here 
with  obstacles  to  my  seeing  he  hospi- 
tals ;  and  the  same  appea;  to  have 
been  the  case  with  other  miical  visi- 
tors. Dr.  Varrentrapp,  of  Fmkfort,  in 
liis  "Medical  Journey  throng  England, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,"  say  "  I  could 
not  see  the  towa Jiospiial.  hich  also 
for  he  insane. 
rai  to  their 
•let  me  see 
fcand  abo- 


nerality  of  the  progress  of  science  in 
other  countries ;  and  the  name  of  any 
celebrated  Dutch  scientific  or  medical 
character  of  modern  times  is  rarely 
heard  of  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
matters  in  Leyden,  more  especially  from 
the  circumstance  that,  till  lately,  syphi- 
litic patients  were  not  admitted  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospital,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  complaint  was  a  just 
punishment  of  the  suflferer's  wicked- 
ness. A  few,  however,  of  these  patients 
are  now. received  at  the  clinical  hos- 
pital. 

The  Hague  contains  a  population  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  hos- 
pitals, besides  one  for  the  insane.  The 
town  hospital  is  a  neat  building,  with 
100  beds,  arranged  in  clean  and  airy 
Avards  of  ten  or  twelve  in  each,  foi*  the 
reception  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases. Attached  is  a  garden  where 
convalescents  take  exercise,  and  in 
which  was  erected,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera,  a  small  building 
for  patients  affected  by  the  epidemic, 
or  by  contagious  diseases.  The  pro- 
fessional duties  are  performed  by  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon.  The  other 
hospital,  Zickenhiiis,  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  beds,  and  is  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  syphilitic 
diseases,  psora,  and  other  chronic  cu- 
taneous affections.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  patients  are  syphilitic  :  the  phy- 
sician, having  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  women  in  the  town,  im- 
mediately sends  any  one  who  is  infected 
to  the  hospital.  The  most  usual  re- 
medy employed  to  combat  secondaiy 
symptoms  is  the  oxymui-iate  of  mer- 
cury. In  cases  of  psora,  sulphur  in- 
ternally exhibited,  and  used  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  is  the  usual  remedy;  tepid 
baths  are  likewise  a  good  deal  used  in 
•^  liospital  in  the  treatment  of  cuta- 
cliscases.  The  house  for  the 
•ontains  about  sixty  patients, 
thirds  of  whom  are  females, 
■°d  on  the  first  floor,  the 
'ells,  for  the  most  part 
i,  and  damp,  on  the 
•violent  patients 
*'eir  cells,  which 
•re,  guarded  by 
he  doors  for 
♦ients  as- 
Most 
ning 
»r, 
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isolated  cells  for  the  more  refractory. 
The  number  of  superintendents  is  only 
six — four  females  for  the  women,  and 
two  men  for  the  male  patients.  The 
camisole  is  the  usual  means  of  restraint. 
No  special  treatment  is  adopted,  nor 
are  the  patients  engaged  in  any  metho- 
dical occupation.  There  is  a  small 
garden  attached  to  the  house,  in  which 
the  more  tranquil  ones  are  allowed  to 
take  exercise. 

The  Hague  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  organization  and  interior 
arrangement  of  the  hospitals,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  disease,  are  better 
than  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  with 
respect  to  which  I  am,  perhaps,  scarcely 
justified  in  passing  a  judgment,  from  the 
brief  period  of  my  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try. But  for  any  one  who  has  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  variety 
of  medical  institutions,  a  long  time  is 
not  needed  to  perceive  that  medicine 
and  surgery  are  in  a  very  backward 
state  in  Holland ;  and  I  find  this 
opinion  corroborated  by  Dr.  Varren- 
trapp,  who  remarks  in  his  work,  that 
although  there  are  doubtless  many 
well-informed,  scientific,  and  even 
learned  men,  among  the  Dutch  phy- 
sicians (of  which  the  rich  anatomical 
and  pathological  collections,  well  kept 
up  to  the  present  time  in  some  parts, 
may  be  considered  a  proof)  yet  that  the 
hospital  physicians  and  practice  fell 
much  below  his  expectations ;  the 
visits  being  made,  in  some  places,  by 
the  physician  with  his  hat  on,  and  a 
cigar  in  liis  mouth  (this  smoking  in 
the  wards  I  did  not  sec,  and  some  of 
the  physicians  in  the  Parisian  and 
other  hospitals  wear  their  hats  during 
the  visit),  which  he  takes  out  to  ask 
the  patient  two  or  tliree  questions — 
marking  the  number  of  the  bed  oppo- 
site the  printed  formula  in  the  atten- 
dant apothecary's  books.  Cases  are 
not  taken  except  at  the  clinical  hos- 
pitals, and  but  little  interest  appears  to 
be  taken  in  the  patient  in  a  scientific 
or  other  point  of  view.  This  indifferent 
'Tiedical  organization  and  practice  is 
"bed  by  Dr.  Varrentrapp  to  the 
'-^rjceof  there  being  no  efficient 
'v  fo  superintend  the  ad- 
"  medical  institutions, 
^n  England,  sup- 
">tions     or 


tants,  wo,  for  the  most  part,  take  but 
httle  intest  in  the  control  of  aught 
else  thathe  financial  matters  :  to  this 
cause,  ad  to  the  attachment  of  the 
Dutch  told  habits,  and  their  dislike 
to  innovtion,  may,  then,  be  attributed 
the  bacVardness  of  the  medical  sci- 
ences inlolland. 
October),  1842. 


VESSLS  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

To  tkekUhr  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
By  permtingme,  through  the  medium 
of  your  .urnal,  to  make  the  following 
statemer,  you  will  much  oblige 
'our  obedient  servant, 

Jonx  Reid. 
Universf  of  St.  Andrew's, 
IV.  1, 1842. 

In  a  cmmunication  '*  On  the  Ana- 
tomical l-lations  of  the  Bloodvessels 
of  the  Mher  to  those  of  the  Foetus  in 
the  Humi  Species,"  which  I  made  to 
the  Brilis  Scientific  Association  during 
its  meetig  in  Glasgow  in  1840,  and 
which  W5  afterwards  printed  in  the 
146th  nuber  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical anSurgical  Journal,  a  remark  is 
containeavhich  I  am  anxious  publicly 
to  correc  It  is  mentioned  in  a  foot- 
note, in  he  paper  referred  to,  that  I 
believe  tit  the  representation  of  the 
manner  ;  which  the  foetal  placental 
vessels  re  distributed,  given  by 
Wagner,  i  liis  Icones  Physiologicoe, 
fascic.  i.  1).  xi.  fig.  2,  and  stated  to 
have  beci  furnished  by  Weber,  is  far 
from  bcir  correct."  I  had  lately  the 
satisfactic  of  visiting  Weber,  and  he 
not  only  -"ry  kindly  shewed  me  all  his 
preparatics.  but  gave  me  some  por- 
tions of  'S  beautifully  injected  pla- 
centa; ;  al  from  an  attentive  exami- 
nation oJtliese,  I  am  now  perfectly 
satisfied  tit  tlie  representation  he  has 
given  of  lese  vessels  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. In  ailing  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness (  AVeber's  representation,  I 
was  at  th  time  under  the  impression, 
from  an  einii nation  of  the  engraving 
mentionec  (wliich,  however,  a  greater 
degree  of  ;tention  paid  to  fig.  3  might 
have  corrtcd),  that  it  was  meant  to 
ii^ply  th;  the  corresponding  artery 
and  vein  id  not  run  enclosed  in  the 
same  sheai.  but  were  sometimes  coiled 
ibout  apai    oiu  each  other  :  for,  being 
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produces  contraction  of  the  pupil  jur 
tc,  still  imdcr  ordinary  circumstances 
the  light  must  fall  on  the  retina  to  oc- 
casion this  change.  The  experiments 
of  Fontana  prove  that  the  mere  action 
of  light  on  tlieiris  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce contraction  of  the  pupil,  unless  the 
retina  be  simultaneously  aUccted.  But 
daily  observation  also  proves  that  if  the 
fifth  nerve  be  in  a  state  of  irritation  the 
action  of  the  light  on  the  eyelids  alone 
is  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  same 
effects.  The  experiments  of  IMagcndie 
also  tend  to  conlirm  the  opinion  of  the 
function  and  communication  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  not,  as  he  imagined,  that 
it  was  the  true  nerve  of  vision  ;  for 
although  the  retina  was  apparently  in- 
sensible toan  intense  light  from  division 
of  this  nerve,  it  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  animals  were  blind. 
His  experiments  were  performed  on 
rabbits,  in  whom  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil ;  and  even  here,  when  he  ad- 
mitted solar  light,  and  concentrated  it 
on  the  retina  by  a  lens,  the  animal 
closed  its  lids.  In  some  very  ingenious 
and  interesting  remarks,  Mr.  Walker* 
has  shown  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, only  sensibility  to  light  is  lost, 
but  not  the  proper  functions  of  the 
retina.  In  a  patient  of  his,  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve  were  para- 
lysed on  one  side  of  the  face;  and  in 
this  cr.se  there  was  ;i  striking  diffiirence 
in  the  sensibility  of  the  two  eyes  to 
light.  The  healthy  eye  could  not  bear 
the  same  amount  of  light  for  a  single 
instant  which  produced  no  impression 
on  the  eye  of  the  paralytic  side:  the 
flame  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye, 
but  it  produced  no  irritation.  Again, 
where  persons  are  quite  blind,  sensi- 
bility to  light  often  remains. 

Cases  of  complete  amaurosis  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  where  tiie  iris 
moves  with  activity  and  freedom,  and 
W'here  the  patients  can  tell  by  their 
sensations  tlie  difference  between  light 
and  darkness,  without  being  able  to 
see  at  all.  These  eases  appear  to  dis- 
sect, as  it  were,  (he  different  portions 
of  the  retina,  and  show  its  separate 
functions  — the  true  retina  is  jjaralysed 
by  disease  in  some  part  of  the  visual 
nervous  system,  whilst  the  sensitive 
function  of  the  fifth,  and  the  motor 
functions   of  the  third  nerves  remain 

intact.  

*  Philosophy  of  the  Eye,  p.  276. 


ll  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
tolerance of  ligiit,the  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  lids,  the  profuse  lachrymalion, 
the  contracted  state  of  the  i)upil,  and 
the  involuntary  efforts  to  exclude  the 
light,  in  strumous  conjunctivitis,  are 
not  dependent  on  any  derangement  in 
the  state  of  the  retina  itself,  but  on 
irritation  of  the  various  filaments  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  supply  these  parts, 
including  the  retina.  And  that  this  is 
the  true  pathology  of  the  afi'ection  those 
eases  show,  where  all  these  symptoms 
;ire  present  without  phlyctenulre  or  any 
notable  redness  ;  and,  moreover,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  that  to  remove 
the  great  susceptibility  of  this  nerve  is 
to  cure  the  disease. 

I  shall  omit  the  consideration  of 
causes,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  and 
pass  on  to  treatment,  merely  remarking 
that  some  accidenttil  increase  of  the 
permanent  disturbance  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  the  induction  of  derangement 
in  the  eye  from  common  causes — 
especially  atmosjdieric  vicissitudes  — 
excite  or  establish  the  ophthalmic 
affection. 

15,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

[To  be  continued.] 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  PUS  AND 
MUCUS. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sit?, 
TriK  insertion  of  the  following  obser- 
vations in  your  v.iluable  periodical  will 
oblige,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  W.  Griffith,  M.D.F.L.S. 

9,  St.  John's  S(iuare,  Nov.  5,  1842. 

The  mode  of  distinguishing  pus  from 
mucus  has  occupied  the  attention  of  so 
many  authors,  and  so  many  jjages  liav(; 
been  devoted  to  its  consideration,  that 
any  further  observations  at  first  sight 
appear  unnecessary.  In  diseases  of  the 
chest,  now  that  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  that  cavily  l)y  auscullation  and 
percussion  renders  us  so  cerlain  of  the 
disease  within,  assistance  is  rarely 
sought  for  from  either  the  presence  orab- 
sencc  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the  expecto- 
rated matter.  My  object  here  is  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  proi)osed  methods  of 
distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  and 
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to  fittcmpt  to  show  the  tnif  relation  of 
pus  to  mucus.     Pus  wlicu  pure  is  com- 
posed of  two  kinds  of  i^lobules  iloatiug 
or  suspended  in  a  liquid  coiitainiiiLf  free 
albumen.     The  first  of  tliesc  globules 
arc  granular  on  the  surface,  and  much 
larger  than  the  second,  and  when  acted 
upon  by  acetic  acid  the  external  part 
is  dissolved,  leaving  nuclei,  varying  in 
number,  undissolved  ;  the  smaller  glo- 
bules are  smooth  and  transparent,  and 
imaltered  by  acetic  acid.  Mucus  is  com- 
posed, as  described  by  Mandl*,  of  glo- 
bules undistiiiguishable  from  pus,  irre- 
gularly   ditl'used  through    a  viscid  te- 
nacious mass  which  appears  itself  com- 
posed of  numerous  very  minute  granules 
aggregated    into     amorphous    masses, 
mixed     with    some    very    transparent 
small  globules.     The  larger  globules  of 
mucus  seem  to  me  undoubtedly  to  vary 
in  size  according  to  the  density  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  contained : 
thus  in  the  ordinary  fluid  mucus  of  the 
nose  they  are  smaller  and  appear  more 
granulated,    whilst  in   the  urine   they 
are  generally  larger  and  less  granulated, 
and  of  a  paler  colour,  seeming  as  if  dis- 
tended   with    fluid.      Mixed   with  the 
various    globules    in    mucus   we   have 
abundance  of  epithelial  scales  and  cells. 
The  viscidity  and  tenacity  of  mucus, 
varying   in   intensity    from    the  saline 
watery  mucus  secreted  in  acute  bron- 
chitis to  the  almost  solid  masses  some- 
times  secreted  in  the  latter  stages  of 
phthisis  and  calculous  disease  of  the 
bladder,   is  very  characteristic,  and  is 
worthy  (in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view) 
of  much  more  attention  than  it  ordi- 
narily receives.     It  is  never  found  in 
pus.     The  fluid  part  of  mucus  does  not 
contain  free  albumen,   but  it  exists  in 
some  unknown   combination  :   its  pre- 
sence has  been  proved  by  electricity.f 
That  variety  of  morbid  secretion  termed 
muco-pus  is  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of   put   (jfohnlea  suspended    in    a 
mucous  fluid  :  there  is  no  true  pus  se- 
creted in  these  cases,  ?'.  e.  globules  and 
an  albuminous  vehicle,  but  the  genuine 
pus  globules  in  the  true  mucus.     The 
iron,  whose  presence  in  pus  has  been 
considered  as  characteristic,  exists  in 
the  fluid  of  pus,  not  in  the  globules  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  present  in  muco  pus. 
I  have  often  been  surprised,  inexamin- 

*  Mandl,  L'Expericnce,  voL  2, 1838. 

t  For  some  valuable  obsenatlons  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Guy's  Hospital  Hopoits,  vol.  3,  p.  35. 
"  Dr.  Bird  on  Mucous  I'urulent  Secretions." 
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ing  the  expectorated  "  purulent"  matter 
in  tiie  last  stage  of  phthisis,  where  there 
is  an  enormous  progressing  ulcerating 
surface,  and  when  we  should  expect  a 
large  quantity  of  true  pus  to  be  secreted, 
at  not  finding  more  than  a  trace  of  free 
albumen;  although  the  pus  globules 
were  abundant.  I  believe  that  Gueter- 
bock  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating* 
that  free  albumen  is  not  secreted  by 
mucous  surfaces  except  they  be  ulce- 
rated;  therefore  that  pus  is  notsecreted 
unless  under  tiie  same  circumstances. 
Pus,  when  contained  in  urine,  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and  forius  a  bran-like  layer, 
which  by  stirring  is  readily  diflfused 
throughout  the  liquid,  again  subsiding 
by  repose  :  the  urine  under  these  circum- 
stances becomes  albuminous.  Where- 
fore, when  this  sediment  is  examined  by 
the  microscope,  the  globules  are  foinid 
in  great  abimdance.  Mucus  by  repose 
falls  also  to  (he  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
but  by  stirring  cannot  be  diffused 
through  the  urine  like  pus,  but  retains 
its  peculiar  viscid  gelatinous  appearance. 
When  this  sediment  is  examined  by  the 
microscope,  the  globules  are  few,  and 
separated  by  the  tenacious  fluid.  The 
test  proposed  by  Dr.  Young  to  distin- 
guish pus  from  mucus  shews  the 
fallacy  of  detecting  any  one  constituent 
of  pus.  As  is  well  known  he  proposed 
l)roducing  the  coloured  rings,  by 
placing  the  suspected  matter  between 
two  glass  plates,  and  holding  it  near 
the  eye,  and  between  it  and  a  candle. 
These  rings  are  however  readily  seen  in 
muco  pus  when  (he  globules  "only  are 
present.  The  recognition  of  pus  by 
the  detection  of  its  fatty  matter,  as  pro- 
posed by  French  authors,  would  also  be 
equally  fallacious. 

OX 
DUTCH  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

[Continued  from  p.  146.] 

Levden  is  a  handsome  town,  and, 
though  numbering  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  remarkably  quiet.  It  contains  the 
chief  tuiiversity  of  Holland,  and  three 
or  four  highly  interesting  museums,  viz. 
a  large  museum  of  natural  history ;  a 

*  Translated  memoir,  "  On  pus  and  ^anula- 
tion."— l.'Kxperience,  vol.  1.  1837. 
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private  Chinese  and  Japanese  museum ; 
a  museum  of  antiquities  (principally 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  objects) ;  and  a 
rich  well-arranged  anatomical  and 
pathological  museum,  occupying  the 
ground-floor  of  a  neat  edifice  ;  the  first 
floor  of  which  contains  the  library  of 
the  university.  The  university  building 
is  a  plain  structure,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  containing  a  saloon,  decorated 
with  portraits  of  former  professors,  and 
an  examination  room.  Adjoining  is  a 
large  and  liandsomc  botanical  garden, 
in  which  are  several  specimens  of  rare 
plants  from  Java  and  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies. A  separate  portion  is  appropriated 
to  medicinal  plants.  The  number  of 
students  at  the  university  amounts  to 
about  six  hundred,  of  which  one-third 
attend  the  medical  classes. 

Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  the 
professors  of  the  medical  faculty :  —  Rec- 
tor, G.  Van  der  Hoeven,  who  is  also 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Anatomy  and  physiology, 
Sandifort.  Special  therapeutics  and 
pharmacy,  Macquelyn.  Surgery  and 
obstetricity,  Broers.  Pathology  and 
practical  medicine,  C.  Pruys  Van  der 
Hoeven. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  tra- 
velled upon  the  Continent  I  met  here 
with  obstacles  to  my  seeing  the  hospi- 
tals ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  other  medical  visi- 
tors. Dr.  Varrcntrapp,  of  Frankfort,  in 
liis  "  Medical  Journey  through  England, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,"  says,  "  I  could 
not  see  the  town  hospital,  which  also 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  insane. 
The  physicians,  out  of  regard  to  their 
reputation,  would  rather  not  let  me  see 
it,  for  it  is  truly  in  a  miserable  and  abo- 
minable condition.  Not  very  long  ago, 
the  male  and  female  patients  lay  in  it, 
mixed  up  together."  Although  I  had 
made  a  request  the  preceding  evening, 
and  was  at  the  clinical  hosjntal  at  the 
time  when  the  surgeon  had  finished  his 
lecture — notwithstanding  I  sent  up  my 
name — he  declined  seeing  me,  appoint- 
ing me  a  lale  hour  in  the  day  at  his  re- 
sidence, though  1  h;ul  stated  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  at  noon. 

The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  that  there  must  be  much  to 
conceal  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  medical  and 
surgical  jiraclice  throughout  Holland 
anj)earH  to  be  in  a  very  backward  state. 
l"ew  foreign  medical  works  are  im- 
ported; but  littlf  is  known  l)y  the  ge- 


nerality of  the  progress  of  science  in 
other  countries :  and  the  name  of  any 
celebrated  Dutch  scientific  or  medical 
character  of  modern  times  is  rarely 
heard  of  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
matters  in  Leyden,  more  especially  from 
the  circumstance  that,  till  lately,  syphi- 
litic imtionts  were  not  admitted  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospital,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  complaint  was  a  just 
punishment  of  the  sufferer's  wicked- 
ness. A  few,  however,  of  these  patients 
are  now  received  at  tlie  clinical  hos- 
pital. 

The  Haffue  contains  a  population  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  hos- 
l)itals,  besides  one  for  the  insane.  The 
town  hospital  is  a  neat  building,  with 
100  beds,  arranged  in  clean  and  airy 
wards  of  ten  or  twelve  in  each,  for*  the 
reception  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases. Attached  is  a  garden  where 
-convalescents  take  exercise,  and  in 
which  was  erected,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera,  a  small  building 
for  patients  affected  by  the  epidemic, 
or  by  contagious  diseases.  The  pro- 
fessional duties  are  performed  by  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon.  The  other 
hospital,  Zjc/toj/iMj'.-;,  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  beds,  and  is  appni- 
priated  to  the  reception  of  syphilitic 
diseases,  psora,  and  other  chronic  cu- 
taneous affections.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  patients  are  syphilitic  :  the  phy- 
sician, having  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  women  in  the  town,  im- 
mediately sends  any  one  who  is  infected 
to  the  hospital.  The  most  usual  re- 
medy employed  to  combat  secondary 
symptoms  is  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury. In  cases  of  psora,  sulphur  in- 
ternally exhibited,  and  used  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  is  the  usual  remedy  ;  tepid 
baths  are  likewise  a  good  deal  used  in 
this  hospital  in  the  treatment  of  cuta- 
neous diseases.  The  house  for  the 
insane  contains  about  sixty  ])atients, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females, 
who  are  lodged  on  the  first  floor,  the 
men  occupying  cells,  for  the  most  part 
small,  badly  lighted,  and  damp,  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  violent  jjatients 
scarcely  ever  leave  their  cells,  which 
are  ke])t  shut ;  an  aperture,  guarded  by 
a  grating,  being  left  in  the  doors  for 
ventilation.  The  (piieter  patients  as- 
semble in  a  refectory  at  meals.  Most 
of  the  women  sleep  in  rooms  containing 
four  and  two  beds  ;  there  are,  however, 
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isolated  cells  for  the  more  refractory. 
The  rmtnber  of  superinlendcnts  is  only 
six — four  females  for  the  women,  and 
two  men  for  the  male  patients.  The 
carnisole  is  the  usual  means  of  restraint. 
No  special  treatment  is  adopted,  nor 
are  the  patients  engaged  in  any  metho- 
dical occupation.  There  is  a  small 
garden  attached  to  the  house,  in  which 
the  more  tranquil  ones  are  allowed  to 
take  exorcise. 

The  Hague  being  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, the  organization  and  interior 
arrangement  of  the  hospitals,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  disease,  are  better 
than  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  with 
respect  to  which  I  am,  perhaps,  scarcely 
justified  in  passing  a  judgment,  from  the 
brief  jieriod  of  my  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try. But  for  any  one  who  has  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  variety 
of  medical  institutions,  a  long  time  is 
not  needed  to  perceive  that  medicine 
and  surgery  are  in  a  very  backward 
state  in  Holland ;  and  I  find  this 
opinion  corroborated  by  Dr.  Yarren- 
trapp,  who  remarks  in  his  work,  that 
although  there  are  doubtless  many 
well-informed,  scientific,  and  even 
learned  men,  among  the  Dutch  phy- 
sicians (of  which  the  rich  anatomical 
and  pathological  collections,  well  kept 
up  to  the  present  time  in  some  parts, 
may  be  considered  a  proof)  yet  that  the 
hospital  physicians  and  practice  fell 
much  below  his  expectations ;  the 
\nsits  being  made,  in  some  places,  by 
the  physician  with  his  hat  on,  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  (this  smoking  in 
the  wards  I  did  not  sec,  and  some  of 
the  physicians  in  the  Parisian  and 
other  hospitals  wear  their  hats  during 
the  visit),  which  he  takes  out  to  ask 
the  patient  two  or  three  questions — 
marking  the  number  of  the  bed  oppo- 
site the  printed  formula  in  the  atten- 
dant apothecary's  books.  Cases  are 
not  taken  except  at  the  clinical  hos- 
pitals, and  but  little  interest  appears  to 
be  taken  in  the  patient  in  a  scientific 
or  other  point  of  view.  This  indifTerent 
medical  organization  and  practice  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Varrentrapp  to  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  efficient 
governing  body  to  superintend  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medical  institutions, 
whicli  are  either,  as  in  England,  sup- 
ported ])y  private  subscriptions  or 
bequests,  or  else  belong  to  tlie  towns: 
the  direction  being  confided  to  six  or 
'ight  of  the  more  influential    inhabi- 


tants, who,  for  the  most  part,  lake  but 
little  interest  in  the  control  of  aught 
else  than  the  financial  matters  :  to  this 
cause,  and  to  the  attachment  of  the 
Dutch  to  old  habits,  and  tlieir  dislike 
to  innovation,  may,  then,  be  attributed 
the  backwardness  of  the  medical  sci- 
ences in  Holland. 
October  29,  1842. 

VESSELS  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
By  permitting  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  to  make  the  following 
statement,  you  will  much  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Reid. 
University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Nov.  1, 1842. 

In  a  communication  "  On  the  Ana- 
tomical Relations  of  the  Bloodvessels 
of  the  ^Mother  to  those  of  the  Foetus  in 
the  Human  Species,"  which  I  made  to 
the  British  Scientific  Association  during 
its  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  1840,  and 
wiiich  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
I4(5th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal,  a  remark  is 
contained  which  I  am  anxious  publicly 
to  correct.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  foot- 
note, in  the  paper  referred  to,  that  I 
believe  that  the  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  foetal  placental 
vessels  are  distributed,  given  by 
Wagner,  in  his  Icones  Physiologicae, 
fascic.  i.  tab.  xi.  fig.  2,  and  stated  to 
have  been  furnished  by  Weber,  is  far 
from  being  correct."  I  had  lately  the 
satisfaction  of  visiting  Weber,  and  he 
not  only  very  kindly  sliewed  me  all  his 
preparations,  but  gave  me  some  por- 
tions of  his  beautifully  injected  pla- 
cental ;  and  from  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  these,  I  am  now  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  representation  he  has 
given  of  these  vessels  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. In  calling  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  Weber's  representation,  I 
was  at  the  time  under  the  impression, 
from  an  examination  of  the  engraving 
mentioned,  (which,  however,  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  fig.  .3  might 
have  corrected),  that  it  was  meant  to 
iyiply  that  the  corresponding  artery 
and  vein  did  not  run  cnclo-ed  in  the 
same  sheath,  but  were  sometimes  coiled 
about  apart  from  each  other  :  lor,  being 
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taken  from  a  dried  preparation,  the 
sheath  or  vilhis  in  which  they  are 
enclosed  is  not  represented,  find  I  had 
not  then  seen  Wagner's  Lehrhnch  tier 
Phi/sioloffie,  containing  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  these ;  and  it  was  this  sup- 
posed error  which  led  me  to  make  the 
above  criticism.  If  I  had  supplied,  in 
fig.  2,  bv  the  aid  of  my  imagination, 
the  walls  of  the  villus  surrounding  the' 
convoluted  artery,  and  its  accompanying 
vein,  I  could  not  then  have  questioned 
its  accuracy:  for  I  was  maintaining,  as 
the  result  of  my  own  examinations,  that 
they  were  enclosecl  in  the  same  sheath, 
I  make  this  explanation,  not  so  much 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for 
it  relates  merely  to  a  minor  question  of 
anatomical  detail,  but  having,  though 
chiefly  from  a  misapprehension,  erro- 
neously called  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  an  observation  made  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  and  most  estima- 
ble man,  I  feel  anxious  to  correct  the 
error. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  November  18,  1842. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dig^nitatem 
Artis  Medlc<e  tueri ;  potestas  inodo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  sit,  diceiidi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


ON  MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 
THEtastefor  statistical  information  upon 
various  subjects  has. of  late  years  in- 
creased in  a  remarkal)le  degree.  During 
the  present  century,  this  feeling  has 
been  gaininggroundmore  rapidly  thanit 
ever  did  before,  and  a  powerful  impetus 
was  given  to  it  in  1834  by  the  formation 
of  the  Statistical  Society  in  London, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
the  cultivators  of  science  in  particular, 
to  the  necessity  of  directing  their  exer- 
tions in  this  channel.  It  has  enlisted 
many  active  and  talented'  labourers,  by 
whose  industry  much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  already  communi- 
cated ;  and  it  has  also  been  the  means  of 
diffusing  abroad  more  widely  the  desire 


to  collect  and  compare  facts  in  a  sta- 
tistical manner,  with  the  view  of  deriv- 
ing more  accurate  conclusions  from 
them.  Since  the  formation  of  this 
society,  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
professing  the  same  object,  have  arisen 
in  various  provincial  towns  ;  for  in- 
stance, one  was  commenced  at  Leeds 
in  1838,  another  at  Glasgow  in  1836, 
besides  those  which  have  for  some  time 
existed  at  Manchester,  Bristol,  &c. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  members  of  these 
societies,  many  of  which  have  had  a 
separate  medical  section  to  suggest  and 
superintend  researches  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  all  have  contributed,  more 
or  less  directly,  additions  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge  on  medical  subjects. 
In  1833,  moreover,  a  statistical  section 
was  formed,  in  the  British  Association, 
expi'essly  for  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science. 

It  may  be  said  of  medical  science 
that  it  is,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  dependent  for  its  real 
advance  on  the  judicious  assortment  of 
accurately  and  extensively  collected 
facts,  and  of  inferences  carefully  de- 
duced from  them.  It  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  we  hope  to  make  satisfactory 
•  progress,  and  the  want  of  information 
of  this  sort  has  long  been  deeply  felt 
by  all  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
rational  views  of  diseases  and  their 
treatment.  Medicine  is  essentially  and 
peculiarly  a  science  of  facts.  This  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  in  its  fullest  de- 
gree :  every  one  thinks  so,  every  one 
says  so,  and  every  one  professes  to  be 
guided  by  the  sentiment,  and  to  take 
facts  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning. 
But,  unfortunately,  persons  in  their 
eagerness  to  rest  upon  facts  are  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  in  their 
choice  of  them.  There  is  something 
imposing  in  the  term  which  gives  for 
whatever  is  so  denominated  an  unre- 
flecting belief.     According  to  the  popu- 
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lar  adage,  a  fact  is  a  stubborn  thing — 
it  seems  to  imply  something  obvious 
and  tangible,  something  whicli  cannot 
mislead,  and  in  opposition  to  which  all 
reasoning  is  useless.  Such  a  persuasion 
would  produce  a  very  good  eflect  were 
all  alleged  facts  truths,  but  this  is  con- 
fessedly far  from  being  the  case,  and 
medical  facts  have  been  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  uniformly  maintaining 
this  high  character.  On  the  contrary, 
too  many  can  but  ill  bear  an  accurate 
examination.  They  have  been  in  so 
many  instances  too  quickly  assumed  and 
too  readily  credited,  and  are  conse- 
quently so  often  falling  into  disrepute, 
and  giving  place  to  others  equally  in- 
correct, that  it  has  been  sarcastically 
remarked  nothing  can  be  less  deserving 
of  credit  than  medical  theories,  except 
medical  facts. 

One  great  cause  of  this  acknowledged 
imperfection  in  medical  facts  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  subject,  arising  from 
the  great  variety  of  circumstances  to 
be  weighed  in  the  investigation  of  each 
disease,  as  depending  on  individual 
constitution,  peculiarity  of  climate, 
epidemic,  &c.,and  the  consequent  good 
judgment  and  extent  of  experience 
which  is  required  to  select  respectively 
those  circumstances  w'hich  are  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  disease,  and 
those  which  are  dependent  on  the  pe- 
culiarity by  which  its  course  is  modi- 
fied. A  correct  idea  of  a  disease  can- 
not be  formed  by  taking  a  narrow  view 
of  it,  and  by  seeing  it  only  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  but  by  observing  it 
extensively  in  all  itsdiflerent  characters. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
information  in  this  wide  field  has  been 
so  great  as  to  make  persons  shrink 
from  the  attempt,  and  has  unquestion- 
ably been  the  motive  for  the  adop- 
tion and  long  belief  in  the  many  so- 
called  facts  in  medicine,  which  by  fur- 
ther  experience    and   more   close    in- 


vestigation   are    daily    shewn    to    be 
erroneous. 

But  this  very  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
this  necessity  of  extending  widely  the 
range  of  observation  in  order  lo  obtain 
satisfactory  results  on  each  particular 
branch,   calls  only  for  a  larger  number 
oflabourers, and  shouldact  as  a  stimulus 
to  their  exertions.     Every  accurately- 
detailed  fact,  however  plain,  however 
devoid  of  novelty,  is  in  itself  valuable  : 
it  is  something  added   to  the  general 
mass,    and  plays  its  part  in  assisting 
towards  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
and  in  clearing  away  those  clouds  of 
mystery  and  uncertainty  which  have 
so  long  darkened  the  horizon  of  medi- 
cine.    It  io  not  from  the  communication 
of  new  and  striking  cases,  though  they 
are  unquestionably  of  high  value,  so 
much  as  from  the  careful  registration 
of  ordinary  facts  which  are  every  day 
passing  under  the  eye  of  each  indi- 
vidual, that  important  results  are  to  be 
anticipated.     The  aggregation   of  nu- 
merousanalogous  facts  frequently  elicits 
unexpected  decisions,  and  often  falsifies 
the   conclusions  of  unrecorded   expe- 
rience ;  and  the  results  of  practice  are 
very    differently   impressed   upon   our 
minds  when  deduced  from  a  careful 
registry  of  the  facts  which  have  passed 
before  us,  than  when  drawn  from  the 
dim  chambers  of  unaided  memory.     If 
but  a  few  practitioners  annually  pub- 
lished the  details  of  their  experience,  in 
an  uniform  and  comprehensive  style, 
how   great  an  amount  of  information 
would  soon  be  collected  upon  various 
subjects,  and  how  soon  would'be  swept 
away  manj'  of  those  vague  theories  and 
equally    uncertain    facts   which    now 
fetter  the  minds  of  practitioners,  nan'ow 
their  views  of  disease,  and  embarrass 
them  in  their  rules  of  treatment. 

It  may  be  asked  from  what  sources 
this  statistical  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained most  easily  and  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  certainty  ?     The  answer  to 
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this  would,  of  course,  be — from  the 
hospitals,  large  and  small,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  this 
soil,  so  excellent  in  quality,  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  comparatively  fallow  and 
unproductive.  Rarely  do  we  see  a 
statistical  report  at  all  of  the  cases 
admitted  into  a  hospital,  and,  still  less 
frequently,  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
or  serviceable  one. 

And,  hitherto,  much  as  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  charitable  munili- 
cence  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  un- 
paralleled amount  of  her  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  the  maintenance  of  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  poor,  it  must  be  de- 
plored that,  with  facilities  greater  than 
those  of  any  otlier  country,  we  are  in- 
ferior to  some  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours in  the  precision  and  punctuality 
with  which  they  conduct  the  statistical 
department  of  their  various  medical 
charities. 

It  is  deplorable  to  reflect  on  the  great 
mass  of  information  which  in  these  in- 
stitutions is  literally  squandered  away, 
for  the  want  of  a  little  management  and 
a  little  trouble  in  collecting  it.  It  is 
true  we  have  of  late  seen,  now  and  then, 
in  the  public  journals,  a  solitary  report 
or  two  from  the  medical  officer  of  an 
infirmary  or  hospital,  and  we  rejoice  at 
being  able  to  allude  even  to  these  few 
feeble  attempts,  as  they  show  that  a 
feeling  is  beginning  to  arise  of  the  pro- 
priety, we  may  almost  say  duty,  of  those 
persons  who  are  connected  with  institu- 
tions of  this  sort  collecting  and  render- 
ing available  the  scattered  materials 
they  present. 

It  lias  been  one  great  object  with  the 
medical  division  of  the  statistical  society 
to  eflect  improvement  in  this  respect; 
Bomc  good  results  have  already  been 
produced,  and  wc  trust  their  efforts 
will  be  followed  by  further  improve- 
ments. Convinced  of  "  the  import- 
«ncc  of  applying  the  instruments  and 


methods  of  inquiry  which  have  en- 
riched the  exact  sciences,  to  vital  phe- 
nomena," the  committee  for  prosecuting 
researches  into  this  department  issued 
some  time  ago  a  blank  form  to  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  several  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, and  it  appears  that  returns  have 
been  made  from  the  Westminster,  Mid- 
dlesex, Charing-cross,  King's  College, 
University  College,  London,  and  Dread- 
nought hospitals.  Some  of  the  results  of 
their  exertions  we  pubUshed  in  a  for- 
mer number.  It  would  be  premature,  of 
course,  to  express  an  opinion  of  the 
probable  success  of  their  undertaking^ 
but  they  appear  to  have  started  well, 
and  we  hope  that  the  medical  officers  of 
other  hospitals  will  not  be  slow  to 
assist  them  in  forwarding  their  views, 
and  that  some  uniform  method  of  regis- 
tering cases  may  be  adopted.  Some 
such  principle  is  sadly  required  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  for  they  have 
perhaps  been  comparatively  less  pro- 
ductive than  any  others  of  information 
of  this  sort. 

While,  however,  we  express  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  statistical 
information,  as  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing various  points  in  medicine,  and 
sweeping  away  some  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory and  ill-founded  dogmas  which 
have  so  long  misguided  us,  and  still  exert 
a  powerful  influence  over  our  opinions, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
ojtinion  of  those  who  fancy  that  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine  can  be 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty and  infallibility.  So  long  as  men 
present  the  same  physical  and  constitu- 
tional varieties  as  at  present,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases  will  scarcely  be  re- 
duced to  any  such  desirable  j)rccision. 

Unless  extreme  attention  be  paid  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  details  from  which 
statistical  results  are  drawn,  they 
nmst  become  positively  injurious,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  authority 
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which  they  possess.  A  statistical  re- 
turn must  not  be,  as  we  fear  is  some- 
times the  case,  a  cloak  for  hiding  the  in- 
accuracies of  a  number  of  collected 
facts ;  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  at  all, 
it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  each 
of  its  dt-tails  will  bear  the  scrictest 
scrutiny. 

A  difficulty  arises,  too,  from  the 
various  appellations  by  which  different 
trains  of  symptoms  may  be  designated. 
How  many  terms,  for  instance,  may  be 
used  to  express  the  protean  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs  ! 

These andothcr  difTiculticsof  the  same 
nature  must  induce  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  labour  in  this  field  of  inquiry 
to  do  so  with  earnestness  and  diligence  : 
they  must  not  fancy  that  they  are  con- 
ferring a  boon  on  science  by  producing 
a  jumble  of  questionable  facts,  shielded 
beneath  the  imposing  title  of  statistical 
report.  Their  first  endeavour  should 
be  to  record  their  observations  in  a  re- 
gular and  systematic  manner,  and  then 
to  arrange  them  according  to  some 
general  rule  which  seems  most  con- 
venient. 

Hitherto  those  wl;o  have  given  at- 
tention to  this  subject  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
general  facts,  to  point  out  prevalent 
forms  of  disease  in  certain  places,  ages, 
and  constitutions,  and  to  ascertain 
the  average  rates  of  mortality  in 
various  affections.  This  is  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely valuable  information,  as  bearing 
upon  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and 
their  mode  of  prevention  ;  and  the 
benefit  of  it  has  already  in  some  in- 
stances been  shown.  But  we  hope  soon 
to  see  another,  and  perhaps  more  use- 
ful, though  unquestionably  more  dif- 
ficult branch  of  the  subject,  more  fully 
entered  upon  :  we  allude  to  the  statis- 
tics of  individual  diseases,  their  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  modes  of  treatment. 
Such  would  be  the  most  effectual  way 
in  which  each  individual  can  transmit 


to  others  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  is  from  collected  facts 
of  this  sort  that  we  may  expect  the 
science  of  medicine  to  be  in  future  most 
surely  advanced.  Our  neighbours 
abroad  have  entered  upon  this  course; 
and  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  present  medical  literature  of  France 
and  Germany  knows  the  advantage 
they  are  deriving  from  it  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  this  society  took  place 
last  week  at  the  British  Coffee  House  : 
Dr.  Webster,  of  Duhvich,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Grant,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and 
one  or  two  others,  made  speeches ;  but 
they  all  "hung  fire"  most  lamentably, 
and  the  meeting  proved  a  complete 
failure ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter 
of  one  of  the  members,  which  we  sub- 
join. Professor  Kidd  and  Sir  James 
Clark  we^e  elected  honorary  members; 
and  of  the  profession  in  the  United  King- 
dom, on  this  great  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting,  no  fewer  than  two  were 
added  to  the  list  of  ordinary  members  ! 

The  only  thing  during  the  evening, 
worth  listening  to,  was  the  oration  of 
Mr.  Grainger,  which  we  gave  at  full 
length  last  week. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  members 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  held 
their  sixth  annual  meeting  at  the  Bri- 
tish Coffee  House,  Cockspur-street,  and 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  their 
cards  of  admission  (3s.  Ocf.  i,  there  was, 
compared  with  their  former  anniversary 
reunions,  a  great  falling  off  in  numbers, 
and  in  the  interest  which  their  pro- 
ceedings seemed  to  excite.  Instead  of 
a  long  list  of  candidates  for  admission, 
two  only  were  announced  ;  and  in  vain 
the  perpetual  president,  Mr.  Webster, 
repeatedly  requested  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
stating  that  the  council,  in  their  great 
condescension,  had  left  some  of  the 
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resolutions  to  be  seconded  by  those  in 
the  ranks :  tlie  ordinaries,  mindful  of 
supercilious  bearing  on  ihc  i)art  of 
the  president  on  former  occajions,  re- 
sponded not  to  the  graciou  ;  permission. 

Many  persons,  dee])ly  sensible  of  the 
disadvanlages  under  which  our  general 
practitioners  labour. — of  their  state  of 
isolation  and  non-representation, — of 
their  want  of  protection  and  corporate 
influense,  have  ex[)rcssed  surprise  that 
this  association  should  have  received 
from  them  so  little  patronage  and  sup- 
port ;  that  out  of  thousands  of  members 
scarcely  one  hundred  have  joined  it. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  a  sensible  speech 
during  the  evening,  particularly  dwelt 
on  this  topic  ;  but  the  truth,  I  believe, 
is,  the  great  body  of  surgeons  hold 
aloof  from  the  society,  not  from  ajiathy, 
but  from  a  well-founded  conviction  of 
its  faulty  organisation  and  manage- 
ment, and  of  its  total  inadequacy  to 
advance  the  cause  of  genuine  medical 
reform, — "  Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defen- 
soribus  istes."  In  vain  the  general 
practitioners  of  this  country  look  to 
this  association  for  a  realization  of  the 
representative  principle,  as  in  truth  the 
only  persons  there  represented  are  the 
members  of  the  council,  who,»from  the 
commencement  of  tlie  society,  have 
regularly  elected  each  other  ;  and  this 
accounts  for  several  obscure  individuals 
continuing  to  be  re-elected  from  year 
to  year,  solely  because  they  happened 
to  be  on  the  Ih'st  council,— individuals 
who,  however  worthy  and  useful  they 
may  be  in  the  circles  in  which  they 
move,  must  themselves  be  conscious 
that  they  are  very  inadequate  represen- 
tatives of  either  the  talent  or  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession,  and  who,  had 
they  been  equally  studious  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  association  as  of  in- 
dulging their  amour  propre,  would  long 
since  have  retired  from  a  post  which 
they  were  not  qualified  to  occupy,  to 
make  way  for  abler  and  more  influen- 
tial men. 

The  council  comprises  one-third  of 
the  association ;  they  form  a  compact 
body,  accustomed  to  meet,  and  are  well 
known  to  each  other :  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  year  of  oflfiice,  therefore, 
each  has  only  to  vote  for  his  thirty-five 
associates  to  render  the  return  of  them 
all  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty  ;  be- 
cause (he  sixty  or  seventy  ordinary 
members  are  unknown  to  each  otlier, 
without   union   or    concert,   and   very 


many  of  them  take  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  annual  election  of  the  council, 
from  a  well-founded  conviction  that, 
organised  as  the  society  is  at  present, 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  oppose 
the  usurping  party  would  be  useless 
and  unavailing.  Hence,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  representation  in  the  British 
Medical  Association,  the  officers  and 
council  being  as  regularly  self-elected 
as  those  of  the  much-abused  London 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  hence  the 
reason  why  many  respectable  and  ta- 
lented practitioners  have  after  a  time 
withdrawn  their  names,  disgusted  and 
disappointed.  In  order  to  introduce 
fairly  tlie  re])resentative  princii>le  into 
the  Association,  and  to  make  it,  not  as 
it  has  hitherto  been,  a  delusion,  but  a 
reality,  it  should  be  a  rule  that  the 
council  for  the  current  year  should 
have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
immediate  successors, — or  a  part,  one- 
third,  or  a  half,  should  be  ineligible  for 
the  year  ensuing.  But  instead  of  con- 
templating any  reform  of  this  kind,  I 
believe  that  to  propose  such  to  the  domi- 
nant party  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
taboo  any  of  the  ordinary  members. 

An  independent  member  is  almost 
powerless  as  to  elTecting  any  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Association, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  rules  that  notice  iu 
writing  of  a  proposition  for  change 
must  be  sent  to  the  secretary  a  month 
previously  to  the  March  meeting. 
Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  council 
would  be  organised  against  any  mo- 
tion disagreeable  to  them ;  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  and  observed  of 
their  animus,  I  believe  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  an  improvement  ema- 
nating from  one  of  the  ordinary  (as 
all  those  not  of  the  council  are  politely 
termed)  woidd  be  ([uiic  sufficient  to 
elicit  the  hostility  of  the  governing 
body. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  made 
some  moves  in  the  right  direction  ; 
and  had  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment been  less  defective,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, at  present  have  been  a  powerful, 
numerous,  and  flourishing  body.  But 
an  association  of  medical  men,  single- 
nn'ndedly  studious  of  benefiting  the 
j)ublic,  and  of  elevating  and  ameliorat- 
iiig  their  profession— free  from  party 
politics aiidfrom  paltry  cliquism — based 
on  broad  and  general  principles  — 
fairly    and    honestly   recognising  the 
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reprcsentalive  principle,  has  yet  to  be 
formed.  Let  but  such  arise,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  tliere  will  be  no  apathy 
on  the  part  of  general  j)ractitioners  in 
joining  its  ranks  ;  and  as  they  arc  en- 
lightened as  to  their  grievances,  and 
determined  to  remove  them,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  their  unjust  exclusion  from 
corporate  influence,  so  will  speedily 
their  talents  and  weight  and  inllucnce 
be  brought  to  bear  successfully  and 
irresistibly  against  the  strong  holds  of 
monopoly  and  corruption. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Jamf.s  Leeson. 
I'iiisbury  Square,  Nov.  11,  1842. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  FEES  TO 
MEDICAL  REFEREES. 


A  MEETING  of  the  following  medical  prac- 
titioners of  this  town  was  held  at  the  Liou 
Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  25th  of  October  : 
— Dr.  II.  Johnson,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Clement,  Mr.  Dickin,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Dr.  Drury,  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Onions,  Mr.  Bratton, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Heath- 
cote,  and  Mr.  Foulkes.  In  consequence  of 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Rice  Wynne,  Esq. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
having  briefly  explained  that  the  object  of 
this  meeting  was  to  adopt  some  resolution 
respecting  the  payment  of  fees  by  Life  As- 
surance Companies — 

Mr.  Cartwright  rose  and  proposed  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  they  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  In- 
surance Offices,  unless  accompanied  with  a 
fee  of  one  guinea.  It  was  evident,  he  said, 
from  the  frequent  publications  in  various 
periodicals,  and  from  the  present  meeting, 
that  the  system  adopted  by  Insurance 
Offices  of  obtaining  medical  certificates  was 
practically  wrong,  founded  on  erroneous,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  dishonest  prineiples  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  system  was  highly  offensive  to  the 
feelings  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  As  the  Offices  had  not  acted 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  had  uniformly 
met  their  remonstrances  with  indifference 
and  slight,  surely  they  had  a  right,  and 
ought,  in  self-respect,  to  pass  such  regula- 
tions as  might  conduce  to  their  own  con- 
venience and  interests.  He  then  drew  their 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  a  me- 
dical referee  and  a  medical  attendant.  The 
medical  referee  was  appointed  by  the  Offices, 
was  their  agent,  and  was  paid  by  them ; 
whilst  the  metlical  attendant  was  made,  by 
a  rule  of  the  Offices,  the  agent  of  the  ap- 


plicant, and  was  scarcely  ever  paid  for  his 
services. 

[Mr,  Cartwright  ne.xt  proceeded  to  make 
various  apposite  remarks,  which  want  of 
room  comj)els  us  to  omit.] 

Mr.  W.  J.  Clement  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion ,  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  proposer,  and  trusted 
they  would  all  see  the  advantage  of  acting 
with  unanimity  on  that  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued, 
during  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Office  paid  £1.  Is. 
in  all  cases  to  the  medical  attendant,  as  well  as 
to  the  medical  referee  :  the  Britamiia,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  General  Life  As- 
surance Company,  the  Commercial  and  Ge- 
neral Life  Assurance  Company,  and  the  Na- 
tional Provident  Institution,  and  several  other 
offices,  were,  in  some  instances,  in  the  habit 
of  jiaying  the  medical  attendant. 

The  resolution  having  been  unanimously 
carried,  the  pledge  was  immediately  signed 
by  each  gentk-raan  present. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  then  appointed  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Association,  and  requested 
to  send  a  circular  to  all  the  practitioners  in 
the  county,  soliciting  their  assent  to  the 
above  resolution.  Thanks  were  then  voted 
to  ^Ir.  Cartwright  and  Dr.  H.  Johnson,  re- 
spectively ;  to  the  former  for  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  obtaining  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, which  had  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  and  the  latter  for  his 
able  services  as  Chairman. 

The  following  gentlemen,  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  have  since  signed  the 
resolution — Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Piddock,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Ex'tirpation    of  a  falty    tumor  from    the 

neck. 
John  Hill,  set.  54,  was  admitted  under 
Mr.  Shaw,  with  a  tumor  on  the  left  side  of 
his  neck.  It  was  situated  in  the  space 
between  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and 
the  trapezius,  and  reached  from  behind  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle.  Its  form  was  oval, 
and  slightly  lobiUated.  It  projected,  at  its 
most  prominent  part,  about  four  inches  from 
the  level  of  the  neck.  The  posterior  edge 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  overlapped 
it  in  front,  and  it  was  bound  down  by  the 
platysma  myoides ;  yet  its  attachments  at 
its  base  were  loose.  No  large  vessel  could 
be  discovered  in  close  connection  with  it. 
The  skin  was  moveable  upon  the  tumor, 
except  at  its  most  projecting  part,  whera 
there  was  an  extensive  cicatrix  ;   and  here 
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the  skill  was  thin,  aud  firmly  adherent. 
The  patient  sufl'ered  no  pain  in  the  swelling. 
On  grasping  it,  it  had  a  feeling  of  solidity 
throughout  its  general  mass  ;  yet  there  was  a 
softness  and  elasticity  in  its  more  suj)erficial 
part  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  tumor 
consisted  of  fat.  The  patient  first  observed 
the  swelling  so  far  back  as  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  it  was  not  long  of  acquiring  its 
present  size ;  since  which  time  he  has  had 
no  further  inconvenience  from  it  than  as  a 
deformity.  About  twelve  years  ago,  by  his 
wife's  persuasion,  he  applied  a  quack  salve 
to  the  tumor,  in  order  to  disperse  it  :  the 
effect  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  skin  morti- 
fied, and  the  scar  seen  on  its  surface  was 
produced. 

Having  been  kept  in  the  hospital  a  few 
days,  and  some  purgative  medicine  adminis- 
tered, the  operation  of  removal  of  the  tumor 
was  performed,  October  14th. 

Two  elliptical  incisions  were  made  in  the 
length  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  include  the 
cicatrix  mentioned  above.  The  anterior  liap 
was  turned  aside  first.  In  effecting  this,  a 
layer  of  dense  fascia,  consisting  principally 
of  the  platysma  myoides  altered  in  structure, 
was  cut  through  ;  and  then  the  cellular 
attachments  of  the  tumor  were  found  to  be 
comparatively  thin  and  delicate.  These  were 
divided  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upon  the  tumor,  and  pulling  the  tumor,  at 
the  same  time,  forcibly  to  one  side,  in  the 
manner  employed  when  cleaning  the  fibres 
of  a  muscle  in  dissection.  Only  one  small 
vein  was  opened  in  the  course  of  turning 
out  the  tumor  from  its  bed.  The  chief 
adhesion  was  at  the  superior  part ;  and  when 
this  was  cut  through  at  the  last,  a  small 
artei-y,  requiring  ligature,  was  divided,  and 
also  a  branch  of  the  superficial  cervical 
plexus  of  nerves,  which  passes  to  the 
occij)ut.  The  edges  of  skin  were  brought 
together  by  three  sutures.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  wound 
was  dressed  by  placing  a  strip  of  simple 
dressing  over  the  line  of  the  incision,  laying 
a  long  narrow  compress  of  lint  on  each  side, 
and  securing  these  by  adhesive  straps  :  a  pad 
of  cotton  wool  was  then  jiut  over  all,  and 
secured  by  calico  roller  round  the  neck.  The 
patient  did  not  utter  any  expression  of  pain 
during  the  operation,  and  walked  back  to  bed 
without  assistance.  The  tumor  weighed  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound,  and  it  consisted  wholly 
of  fatty  substance,  without  any  distinct  cel- 
lular envelope.    The  patient  was  ordered — 

Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  iii. ;  Extr.  Colo- 
cynth.  Co.  gr.  vi. ;  Antim.  Pot.  Tart, 
gr.  i.     Hora  somni. 

On  the  fifth  day  his  healtii  was  so  good, 
and  the  wound  was  bo  near  being  healed, 
that  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up. 

October  ■J.'ith. — There  being  only  a  small 


part  of  the  wound  not  united,  he  was  made 
an  out-patient. 

Post-mortem  appearances  in  a  case  of  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  four  days  after 
reduction. 

A  coachuian,  who  fell  from  his  box  and 
sufl'ered  compound  fracture  of  his  right  leg, 
and  also  dislocated  his  right  shoulder,  was 
seized  M'itli  delirium  tremens,  aud  died  five 
days  after  the  accident.  The  humerus  was 
reduced  without  much  difficulty,  by  raising 
the  elbow  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
and  then  directing  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
the  socket,  the  surgeon  using  his  forearm  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  suddenly  depressing  the  pa- 
tient's arm. 

On  removing  the  integuments  from  around 
the  shoulder,  considerable  ecchymosis  was 
observed  in  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  ;  and  there  was  also  a  slighter 
appearance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  muscle.  The  deltoid  having  been 
cut  across  transversely,  pus  was  found  in 
the  bursa  situated  beneath  it  near  its  inser- 
tion. Upon  exposing  the  articulation,  by 
dissecting  off  the  superior  part  of  the 
deltoid,  a  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  close  to  the 
greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  was  brought 
into  view.  The  chief  part  of  the  greater 
tubercle  was  torn  off,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
shell  of  bone,  from  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
This  was  obviously  produced  by  the  supra- 
spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor 
muscles,  which  are  inserted  in  common  into 
that  process,  having  been  put  violently  upon 
the  stretch  when  the  dislocation  occurred ; 
and  the  rent  in  the  ligament  must  have  taken 
place  from  the  same  cause,  owing  to  the 
tendons  of  those  muscles  being  inserted 
likewise  into  the  capsule.  The  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps  preserved  its 
place  in  its  j)roper  groove  ;  but  it  was  nearly 
torn  completely  through,  two-thirds  of  it,  at 
least,  being  either  torn  or  in  loose  shreds,  while 
the  remainder  was  softened  in  iis  structure. 
Nothing  deserving  of  note  was  observed 
in  the  short  head  of  tlie  biceps,  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  except  a  slight  ecchymosis 
in  a  few  points.  The  subscapularis  muscle 
also  ajipeared  uninjured.  The  dissection  was 
now  prosecuted  by  carefully  detaching  the 
capsular  ligament  from  the  humerus,  i-utting 
it  close  along  the  cervix.  No  additional 
laceration,  besides' that  already  noticed,  was 
seen,  till  the  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula 
was  disclosed ;  when  it  was  found  that  the 
cajisule  had  been  completely  torn  from  the 
inner  edge  of  this  cavity.  By  putting  the 
fingers  into  the  rent  thus  formed,  and  tracing 
the  boundaries  of  the  cavity  into  which  it 
led,  it  could  readily  be  ascertained  where  the 
iieud  of  the  humerus  had  lodged  when  it  was 
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displaced :  it  must  have  lain  directly  upon 
tl»e  cervix,  and  part  of  the  venter,  of  the 
bcapula,  just  under  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
I)rocess ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle,  where  they  converge  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus, 
must  have  covered  it  on  its  inner  side.  The 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  was  stained 
of  a  brown  colour,  from  the  efi'ects  of  the 
effused  blood,  but  was  not  otherwise  much 
altered  in  structure. 

Post-mortem    appearances    in    rupture   oj 

the   tendo-achillin,    six   weeks  after  the 

accident. 

John  Lennard,  set.  48,  was  admitted 
under  Mr.  Shaw's  care,  September  16th, 
with  rupture  of  the  tendo-achillis  of  the 
left  leg.  The  foot  was  secured  in  the  usual 
position  for  that  accident,  during  five  weeks. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  acute  bronchitis,  and  died 
on  the  28th  October,  six  weeks  from  the 
day  of  his  meeting  with  the  accident. 

The  tendon  was  removed  for  more  careful 
examination.  It  was  found  that  the  injury 
had  occurred  two  inches  above  the  os  calcis. 
There  was  slight  condensation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  and  adipose  tissue  immediately 
investing  the  tendon,  where  it  had  been 
ruptured.  Having  cleared  this  off,  the 
surface  of  the  tendon,  on  its  posterior  or 
superficial  aspect,  was  continuous  from  the 
sound  part  above  to  that  below ;  while,  on 
the  anterior  part,  there  was  a  depression, 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  ruptured 
fibres  from  each  other  and  the  space  between 
them  being  imperfectly  filled  up.  When  a 
longitudinal  section  was  made  through  the 
injured  part,  it  was  apparent  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  had  not 
been  complete ;  that  a  layer,  amounting  to 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
situated  on  the  posterior  aspect,  had  escaped 
being  torn  through,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  fibres  had  been  ruptured,  and  drawn 
ajjart  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch.  Each  ruptured  end  was  of  an  irregular 
conical  shape,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
bright  red  colour,  caused  by  effusion  of 
blood,  which  retained  its  florid  hue,  among 
its  fibres.  This  redness  was  greatest  along 
the  margins  of  the  torn  fibres ;  and  was  in 
striking  contrast  both  with  the  glistening 
whiteness  of  the  sound  part,  and  with  the 
colour  of  the  substance  which  formed  the 
medium  of  union  between  the  ruptured  ends. 
The  interposed  new  structure  was  of  a  dull 
brown  colour,  slightly  reddish,  and  was 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  It  was  harder 
and  more  inflexible,  and  offered  greater 
resistance  to  the  knife  in  cutting  it,  than 
the  adjoining  sound  tendon.  On  holding  it 
n  a  particular  light,  faint  indications  of  a 
ttriated  appearance  on  its  surface  could  be 


discerned,  but  it  resisted  attempts  to  divide 
it  by  lateral  separation  into  distinct  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  which  is  so  readily  effected  in 
properly  developed  tendon.  After  a  few 
days'  maceration  in  water,  the  brown  colour 
characteristic  of  this  part  became  of  a  lighter 
hue,  approaching  to  yellow ;  and  several 
white  longitudinal  fibres,  similar  to  those 
existing  in  common  tendon,  could  then  be 
seen  scattered  within  it.  A  portion  of  the 
tendon  was  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Wharton 
Jones  to  microscopical  examination,  and  he 
has  kindly  given  the  following  report  of  his 
observations  : — 

"The  substance  uniting  the  ruptured 
tendon,  firmer  than  cellular  tissue,  less  com- 
pact than  tendon,  is  not  unlike  the  tissue  of 
fibrous  tumor.  It  consists  of  fasciculi  of 
fibres,  closely  arranged,  and  interwoven  like 
a  felt  work.  It  cannot  be  teazed  out  so 
easily  as  tendon ;  and  the  fibres  that  are 
isolated  do  not  present  such  an  even  contour 
as  those  of  regular  tendon.  Acetic  acid, 
without  reducing  the  tissue  to  a  uniform 
jelly,  as  it  does  cellular  tissue  or  tendon, 
rendered  the  fibrous  structure  more  trans- 
parent, and  thus  brought  into  view  nuclei 
in  various  stages  of  elongation  into  nucleous 
fibres.  The  yellowish  red  colour  of  the 
new  tissue  is  owing  to  numerous  minute 
orange  coloured  corpuscules  dispersed 
throughout  its  substance." 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON    SO.ME   OF  THE 

SIGNS  OF  LIVE  AND  STILLBIRTH, 

in  their  applications   to  medical 

jurisprudence. 

By  Dr.  Beck. 

[Concluded  from  p.  239.] 

2.  The  hydrostatic  test. — This  test 
is  founded  upon  the  difference  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  lungs  before  and  after  re- 
spiration. In  other  words,  lungs  which 
have  respired  will  float  in  water,  while  those 
which  have  not  respired  will  sink.  Every 
observation  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  has  confirmed  me  in  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  this  test.  It  is  liable,  however,  to 
certain  fallacies  or  objections,  which  require 
to  be  understood,  to  enable  us  to  make  cor- 
rect application  of  the  test.  .On  the  one 
hand,  lungs  which  have  not  respired  may 
float  from  putrefaction — from  artificial  in- 
flation —  from  emphysema  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  lungs  which  have  respired  may 
sink  from  disease,  or  from  the  respiration 
being  feeble  or  imperfect.  Of  these  I  shall 
only  notice  two,  as  they  are  the  only  ones 
of  which  illustrations  have  occurred  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  examined.  Tliey  are, 
however,  the  most  important  of  all  the  ob- 
jections. 
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a.  Putrefaction.  That  the  lungs  of  a 
child  which  has  not  resjiircd  ma)-  float  in 
consequence  of  putrefaction,  although  at  one 
time  questioned,  is  bejond  doubt  The  case 
which  I  shall  presently  relate,  independent 
of  numerous  others,  establishes  this  fact. 
The  modes  of  distinguishing  it  from  the 
floating  of  respiration  are  simple  and  obvious. 
a.  By  the  air  bubbles  being  visible  under 
the  external  covering  of  the  lungs.  In  vital 
respiration  this  is  not  the  case.  b.  By  the 
ease  by  which  the  air  can  be  pressed  out  of 
the  lungs.  By  simply  sijueezuig  them  in  the 
hand,  they  can  readily  be  made  to  sink  in 
water.  In  vital  respiration  this  cannot  be 
done.  c.  By  the  sinking  of  the  internal 
poriion  of  the  lungs.  The  air,  in  putrefac- 
tion, forms  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
hence  the  internal  part,  if  cut  out  and  put 
into  water,  will  not  float.  In  vital  respira- 
tion, the  internal  part  will  float  more  rea- 
dily than  the  external  part  of  the  lungs. 

Case.—kwg.  25,  1338.  A  still-born  child 
was  presented  for  examination  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  child 
had  been  born  two  days  before.  The 
weather  being  intensely  hot,  decomposition 
had  commenced.  The  body  was  of  a  green- 
ish colour  ;  tlie  abdomen  greatly  distended ; 
the  skin  peeling  off  in  several  parts  of  the 
body.  The  cord  about  two  inches  long, 
smooth,  soft,  and  flexible;  w-eight,  31,680 
grains;  length,  22  inches;  the  umbilicus 
twelve  inches  from  the  top  of  the  head — 
the  centre  of  the  body,  accordingly,  a  little 
above  the  umbilicus.  On  opening  the  chest, 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  was  found  covered 
with  air  bubbles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  to  a  i)in's  head.  On  the  posterior 
part  of  these  organs  there  were  no  air  bub- 
bles. The  colour  of  the  lungs  was  dark  red, 
with  here  and  there  spots  of  a  lighter  hue. 
The  lungs  taken  out  of  the  chest,  with  the 
heart  and  thymus  gland  attached,  floated 
in  water  ;  separated  from  the  heart  and 
thymus  gland,  they  also  floated,  as  did  also 
the  latter  organs.  The  weight  of  the  lungs 
was  .')40  grains ;  making  the  relative  weight 
to  that  of  tlie  weight  of  the  body  as  1 .58. 
A  portion  of  the  internal  part  of  the  right 
lung  being  cut  out,  sank  in  water.  Each 
lung  was  now  cut  into  ten  ])ieces,  and  on 
being  put  into  water,  some  sank,  while 
others  floated.  On  being  moderately  com- 
pressed between  the  fingers,  each  separate 
section  .sank  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  and  about  tlie  size  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  the  foramen  ovale  oi)en  ; 
the  umbilical  vessels  and  ductus  venosus 
pervious  ;  and  meconium  in  the  large  intes- 
tines. 

This  case  illustrates,  very  strikingly,  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child  may 
float   from    j)Utrcfaction,   and    at    the    wmr 


time  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
floating  which  is  the  result  of  vital  respira- 
tion. 

b.  Artificial  inflation.  —  That  the  lungs 
of  a  child  which  has  not  respired  may  be 
artificially  inflated,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
float,  though  doubted  by  some,  is  well  esta- 
blished ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems 
— to  distinguish  it  from  vital  respiration. 
The  only  test  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  is  the  ajjiilication  of  suitable 
pressure  to  the  lungs.  If  the  floating  be  the 
result  of  vital  respiration,  no  degree  of 
pressure  can  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs 
sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  sink  ;  wiiile,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  artificial  inflation, 
this  can  be  done. 

Case. — Dec.  6,  1837.  Examined  a  child 
which  had  been  still  born,  but  which  the 
accoucheur  had  attempted  to  resuscitate  by 
blowing  into  its  mouth,  but  without  success. 
Length,  twenty  inches  ;  the  centre  of  the 
body  at  the  umbilicus  ;  head  full  of  hair ; 
nails  full  grown,  and  the  body  perfectly 
sound  ;  weight,  47010  grains.  No  inflam- 
matory circle  around  the  navel ;  thorax  flat. 
On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  found 
in  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
chest,  leaving  the  pericardium  and  dia- 
phragm uncovered.  On  taking  out  the 
lungs,  the  right  lung  was  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  lobe,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  lobe,  which  were  of  a  bright  red. 
Distinct  crepitus  in  both  lungs  in  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  bright  patches.  The 
weight  of  the  lungs  was  900  grains,  making 
the  relative  wcigiit  to  that  of  the  body  as 
1:52.  Both  lungs  floated  in  water.  The 
separate  lobes  of  each  lung  also  floated. 
The  right  lung  was  then  cut  into  twelve 
pieces,  all  of  which  floated  ;  but  all  the 
])ieces  sank  after  being  subjected  to  pressure. 
The  left  lung  was  cut  into  ten  pieces,  and 
all  but  one  floated.  On  pressure  being  made 
they  all  sank.  The  pressure  was  made  by 
))lacing  them  in  a  j)iece  of  strong  linen,  and 
then  twisting  and  wringing  them  ;  after  this 
they  were  placed  under  a  large  flat  stone. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  was  as  large  as  the 
trunk  of  the  i>ulm()nary  artery,  cylindrical 
in  sha))e,  and  much  larger  than  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  foramen 
ovale,  ductus  venusus,  umbilical  arteries  and 
veins,  all  open. 

This  case  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as 
illustrating  the  etl'icts  of  artificial  inflamma- 
tion, and  as  showing  how  nearly  they  resem- 
ble those  of  vital  respiration.  The  floating 
of  the  lungs  was  almost  perf((t,  and  the 
weight  of  the  lungs  (900  grains)  was  nearly 
that  of  the  usual  average  standard  of  chil- 
drrn  that  have  respired.    On  the  oHier  hand. 
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the  sinking  of  tlie  lungs,  after  due  pressure, 
the  relative  weiglit  of  the  lungss  and  the 
body,  1:52,  and  the  state  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, were  in  favour  of  artificial  inflation. 

3.  State  of  the  dtctiis  arteriosits. 
— This  is  called  the  Vienna  test,  from  its 
being  originally  suggested  by  Prof.  Bernt,  of 
Vienna.  It  i.;  founded  on  certain  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  ductus  arteriosus 
immediately  after  respiration.  In  the  mature 
foetus  before  respiration,  this  duct  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical  in  shape,  with 
a  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  branches  of  that  artery,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  a  crow  quill.  If 
the  child  have  respired  a  few  moments,  the 
duct  becomes  conical  in  shape,  v.ith  its  con- 
tracted part  towards  the  aorta.  If  the  child 
have  res])iredfor  some  hours  or  a  day,  it  be- 
comes cylindrical  again  in  shape,  but  lessened 
in  length  and  diameter.  It  is  much  less 
now  than  the  pulmonary  artery^  and  not 
larger  than  the  branches  of  that  artery.  If 
the  child  have  res))ired  for  several  days  or  a 
week,  the  duct  will  be  found  still  more  con- 
tracted ;  its  diameter  will  be  not  larger  than 
a  crow  quill,  while  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  much  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  goose  quill. 

The  result  of  my  observations  goes  strongly 
to  sup])ort  the  accuracy  of  these  observa- 
tions. In  six  still  born  children,  I  found 
the  ductus  arteriosus  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  considerably  larger 
than  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
—  in  some  cases  double  the  size.  In  a 
seventh  still-born  child,  I  found  it  nearly  the 
size  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  not  much 
larger  than  its  branches.  In  a  child  which 
had  lived  four  days,  the  ductus  arteriosus 
was  cylindrical,  three  lines  in  length,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  ptdmor.ary  artery. 
In  a  child  which  had  lived  three  days,  the 
ductus  arteriosus  was  about  two  and  a  half 
lines  long,  and  cylindrical,  about  one  third 
the  size  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  some- 
what smaller  than  the  branches  of  that  artery. 
In  a  child  which  lived  forty-six  hours,  the 
ductus  arteriosus  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  cylindrical  in  shape,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  about 
equal  to  the  branches  of  that  artery. 

Although  the  foregoing  observations,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
this  test,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases.  This  has  been 
shown  particularly  by  Orflla. 

I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  recorded 
the  results  of  the  foregoing  observations, 
without  indulging  in  the  many  comments 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves.     I  have, 


however,  in  another  place,*  so  fully  dis- 
cussed  all  the  points  connected  with  this 
subject,  as  to  render  them  at  present  unne- 
cessary.—  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  American  Journal  of  the  Med. 
Sciences. 
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p,  Tr.  Opii.  3j.  ;    Tr.  Assafoet.  jiiss. ;   Olei 
Carui.  5j.  ;    Olei  Menth.  Pip.  5ij  ;  Tr. 
Castorei,  3viss. ;  Sp.  Rectif.  "Svj. — 
M.  S.  A. 

When  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  two-drachm  doses,  which  are 
to  be  poured  into  small  bottles  containing 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  drachms  a-piece, 
into  each  of  which  a  drachm  of  calcined 
magnesia  has  been  previously  introduced. 
Finally,  the  bottles  are  to  be  filled  up  with 
simple  syrup,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rectified 
spirits,  and  to  be  well  shaken  to  mix  the 
whole. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  popular  arcana  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  recommended  in  the  flatulence, 
gripes,  convulsions,  Ike.  of  infants  ;  and  in 
the  irregular  gout,  the  bloody  flux,  and  violent 
colic  of  adults.  It  is  thought  eminently 
serviceable  in  the  different  bowel  complaints 
to  which  sea-faring  men  are  very  subject. 

Five  or  six  drops  are  given  to  weakly 
infants  two  or  three  days  old,  in  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  warm  water  sweetened ;  and  if  this 
dose  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
six  or  eight  minutes,  it  is  repeated.  The 
dose  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  little  patients,  and  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  to  be  combated.  Two  doses  in  a 
day,  or  three  at  the  most,  are  sufficient  for 
the  most  obstinate  cases. 

A  tea- spoonful  is  given  to  infants  from 
one  to  two  j'ears  old,  or  even  more  if  the 
symptoms  are  violent.  Three  tea-spoonfuls 
are  given  to  children  seven  years  old. 

Adults  take  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  bottle 
for  a  dose,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  as  much 
warm  water  as  will  make  it  of  an  agreeable 
temperature.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessaiy  to 
shake  the  bottle  before  pouring  out  the  dose. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  persons  sub- 
ject to  constipation,  or  who  often  vomit  acid 
matter,  it  is  very  useful  to  combine  mag- 
nesia with  the  use  of  this  carminative. — 
Jovnial  de  C/iimie  Medicate,  Sept.  1842. 

[Like  other  popular  nostrums,  Dalby's 
Carminative  is  made  after  various  receipts, 
so  that  the  dose  which  is  perfectly  safe  when 
the  cordial  is  prepared  by  A ,  may  be  poisonous 

*  Elements  of  Medical  .Furisprudenre,  by  T. 
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when  it  is  manufactured  by  B.  In  the  Returns 
from  the  Coroners  of  England  and  Wales, 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  we 
find  ten  cases  of  death  from  Godfrey's  Cordial, 
and  one  from  Infant's  Mixture.  Dr.  John 
Clarke  mentions  an  infant  destroyed  by  forty 
drops  of  Dalby's  Carminative. — Tramla- 
tor's  Note.'] 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AIR  INTO 
THE  VEINS. 


Dr.  GoDEMEii,  Physician  to  the  hos]ntal  of 
Ambricres,  in  Mayegne,  has  jiublished  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Indre  and  Loire,  three  cases  of  tumor  in  the 
neck,  during  the  amputation  of  which  a  pe- 
culiar hissing  noise  was  heard,  followed  by 
the  instantaneous  death  of  the  patient.  The 
only  abnormal  appearance  presented  on  the 
examination  of  the  body  was  the  distension 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  by  a  great  quan- 
tity of  air.  In  removing  large  tumors  from 
the  neck,  or  from  near  the  heart,  we  should 
avoid  anything  by  which  the  entry  of  air 
into  the  veins  can  happen.  Among  these 
causes,  M.  Godemer  classes  the  movements 
given  to  the  tumor  in  dividing  the  cir- 
cumjacent cellular  tissue,  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  diseased  growth  wliole.  To 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  removes  the  tumor  piecemeal, 
and  since  he  adopted  that  plan  he  sa\'s  he 
has  not  lost  a  single  patient  by  tliis  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  Six  cases  of  tumor  of 
the  neck  were  operated  on  by  him  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  with  success.  The  patient 
sutlers  a  little  more  pain  ;  but  in  exchange, 
there  is  not  any  danger  of  the  ])as.<age  of  air 
to  the  heart,  and  the  consequent  immediate 
death  of  the  patient. — Prov.  Med.  ami  Surg. 
Journ. 


CASES  OF 
POISONING  IN  GERMANY. 


1 .  Poisoning  by  arseniate  of  copprr,  irit/i 
the  successftii  admiuintration  of  the  hg- 
drated  oxide  of  iron.  Bv  Dr.  Fikikler. 
A  PIECE  of  bread  and  butter,  thickly  covered 
with  common  gret-n  jiaint,  having  been 
placed  to  destroy  beetles,  a  child  two  years 
old  ate  a  niidciiing  sized  bit  of  it,  and  soon 
afterwards  vomited  violently.  After  the 
child  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  milk,  it  was 
(juiet,  but  soon  afterwards  still  more  violent 
vomiting  came  on,  the  whole  body  be- 
eame  cold,  and  the  features  dif-torted.  The. 
author  prescribed  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 
When  he  visited  the  child   five  hours  after- 


wards, he  found  it  sleeping  tranquilly ;  the 
whole  body  was  uniformly  warm,  the  pulse 
quiet,  and  vomiting  had  entirely  ceased. 
With  the  exception  of  a  mild  diet,  no  pre- 
scriptions were  required.  Fourteen  months 
have  now  elapsed,  and  the  child  remains 
quite  well,  like  the  one  whose  cas.;  the  author 
reported  several  years  ago. 

2.  Poisoning  by  digitalis.     By  Dr.  Sik- 
MOX  Dawosky. 

A  man,  about  fifty,  had  been  freed  from 
the  symptoms  of  incipient  hydrothorax,  by 
the  ethereal  tincture  of  digitalis,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  ethereal 
oil  of  juniper.  Being  again  attacked  by 
these  symptoms  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  he 
derived  the  same  benefit  from  the  same  me- 
dicine. But  after  the  patient  had  taken  the 
remedy  for  about  twenty  days,  the  following 
phenomena  came  on.  The  pulse,  which, 
during  the  former  ixse  of  the  remedies,  had 
lessened  by  ten  or  fifteen  beats  in  a  minute, 
now  sank  almost  to  half  its  usual  number. 
Besides  this,  the  patient  was  tormented  by 
the  most  painful  disquietude,  so  that,  even 
in  the  night,  he  left  the  bed  every  moment, 
could  not  sleep,  and  with  his  eyes  open  con- 
versed with  persons  who  were  not  ]iresent. 
At  the  same  time  the  jjiijiiis  were  dilated, 
the  conjunctiva  both  of  the  eye  and  the  lids 
was  red  ;  he  had  little  ajipetite,  with  great 
nausea,  and  violent  thirst,  with  great  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  ;  the  alvine  evacuations 
were  scanty,  the  secretion  of  urine  was  in- 
creased. These  phenomena,  which  obviously 
were  merely  effects  of  the  digitalis,  had 
lasted  six  days,  when  the  restlessness  di- 
minished, sleep  returned,  and  t'le  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  disappeared.  This  history  should 
serve  as  a  warning,  when  one  is  tempted,  as 
one  so  often  is  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  to 
use  digitalis  a  long  time  uninterruptedly. 

[We  recommend  the  beginner,  as  a  .safe 
general  rule,  to  use  hyoscyamus  instead  of 
digitalis,  to  quell  inordinate  action  of  the 
heart.  As  a  diuretic,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent substitutes. — IVanslator's  Note.] 

3.  Poisoning  bg  decayed  carrots.  By 
Dr.  LiEnER,  of  Berlin. 

A  girl  eight  years  old,  who  had  gone  to 
bed  cheerful  and  well,  on  awaking  com- 
]ilained  of  headache.  Violent  vomiting  came 
on,  which  was  <(uieted  by  chamomile  tea, 
but  convulsions  were  observed  soon  after- 
wards. They  continiied  till  noo!i,when  Dr. 
Tjieber  was  sent  for,  but  he  could  not  see 
her  till  after  3.  She  was  lying,  without 
consciousness,  on  her  back,  and  breathed 
but  faintly  ;  her  face  w.as  rather  puffy  ;  her 
jiulse  (juiet  and  full  ;  the  bowels  not  open. 
Leeches  to  the  head  and  a  clyster  were  pre- 
scribed, but  before  these  remedies  could  be 
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used  the  girl  was  dead.  No  cause  for  the 
illness  could  be' discovered,  exci'|it  her  hav- 
ing eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  half- 
rotten  carrots,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  court-yard.  A  boy  belonging  to  another 
family,  who  had  eaten  of  these  carrots,  was 
also  ill,  but  recovered  after  spontaneous 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

A  post-mortem  examination,  28  hours 
after  death,  confirmed  Dr.  Lieber's  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  very 
full  of  blood  ;  the  brain,  which  was  normal 
in  consistence,  was  less  so ;  the  sinuses, 
again,  were  distended  with  blood.  There 
was  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  and  the 
plcj-iis  c/ioroidei  were  rather  paler  than 
usual.  There  was  no  disease  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  external  surface  of  the 
stomach  was  unaltered,  but  on  the  internal 
one,  particularly  at  the  greater  curvature, 
there  were  several  inflamed  spots  of  different 
sizes.  Tiiey  were  dark-red,  and  their  finest 
vascular  ramifications  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  could  not  be  washed  off  with 
water.  Bluish  spots  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
intestines,  but  only  in  their  peritoneal  cover- 
ing ;  at  least  the  mucous  membrane  bore  no 
marks  of  inflammation. 

4.  Poisoning  by  liver-sausages. 

Eight  persons  belonging  to  the  family  of 
a  countryman  named  Ehrmann,  at  Sim- 
metshausen,  were  poisoned  by  eating  sausages, 
in  May,  1841.  They  had  been  made  by 
Ehrmann  from  a  pig  slaughtered  a  week 
before,  which  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
healthy.  The  sausages  tasted  sour,  but  two 
of  the  family  ate  heartily  of  them,  namely, 
the  countiyman  himself,  a  man  of  G4,  and 
his  man-servant,  aged  28.  They  all  fell  ill 
two,  three,  or  foar  days  after  partaking  of 
them. 

The  following  symptoms  were  observed  in 
all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  : — giddiness  ; 
great  weakness  of  sight,  which  gradually 
increased  almost  to  blindness  ;  double  vision, 
with  perfectly  undisturbed  consciousness ; 
remarkable  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
the  structures  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tongue,  were  of  a  deep  red,  and 
covered  with  elevated  points,  which  were 
also  red  ;  difficulty  of  swallowing  felt 
below  the  pomum  Adami  ;  sensibility 
of  the  epigastric  region  ;  vomiting  ;  diar- 
rhoea ;  griping ;  paralysis  of  the  eyelids, 
so  that  the  patients  could  not  open  their 
eyes ;  enlargement  and  immobility  of  the 
pupil ;  a  bluish  reddening  of  the  sclerotic  ;  a 
lisping  utterance,  difficult  to  be  understood ; 
constant  decubitus  on  the  back,  with  a  per- 
fect capability  of  putting  out  the  tongue ; 
entircness  of  the  mental  powers,  the  hearing, 
and  voluntary  motion ;  and  a  pulse  of  tolera- 


ble strength,  but  sligiitly  ([uickened,  and 
only  occasionally  intermitting.  Moreover, 
there  were  paroxysms  of  suffocation  on 
attempting  to  swallow  even  fluids,  stoppage 
of  urine,  and,  lastly,  frequent,  deep,  sighing 
respiration,  with  rattling  in  the  laryn.\  and 
the  chest. 

Three  of  the  patients,  who  had  eaten  most 
heartily  of  the  sausages,  died  ;  Ehrmann  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  fatal  supper,  the  servant 
also  on  the  fourth  day,  and  one  of  the  country- 
man's sons,  aged  fourteen,  on  the  ninth  day. 
Another  son,  aged  eighteen,  had  not  re- 
covered perfectly  till  the  expiration  of  four 
weeks.  The  dissection  of  the  three  who 
died  gave  the  following  results.  On  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  there  were  a 
number  of  drops  of  deep-red  blood,  while 
the  other  membranes  showed  no  superabun- 
dance of  blood,  but  were  rather  pale.  There 
were  abscesses  of  the  size  of  a  p?a,  filled 
with  thick,  whitish  pus,  in  the  tonsils.  The 
pharynx  was  bluisli-re  1,  the  epiglottis  pale, 
the  rima  glottidis  wide  open  ;  the  larynx 
was  slightly  reddened  on  its  inner  and  upper 
surface,  while  immediately  below  the  larj'nx 
the  whole  inner  and  upper  surface  of  the 
trachea  was  of  a  dark  bluish  red,  in  conse- 
quence of  close-set  vascularity  and  sugilla- 
tions.  This  colouring  had  a  speckled  ap- 
pearance, from  the  interposition  of  spots 
which  were  not  so  dark.  Towards  the  divi- 
sion of  the  bronchi  the  colour  was  deeper 
still,  and  extended  into  all  the  bronchial 
ramifications,  which,  when  cut  through, 
sent  forth  dark  frothy  blood.  The  lungs, 
particularly  in  their  posterior  and  inferior 
parts,  were  filled  with  very  dark  blood,  did 
not  crepitate  there,  had  a  velvety  appearance 
on  the  cut  surfaces,  and  were  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  as  one  finds  them  after 
typhoid  diseases.  In  the  patient  who  died 
first,  the  heart  was  wasted  and  brittle  ;  and 
in  the  other  two  it  contained  several  yellow 
polypi ;  and,  in  one  of  the  two,  the  ventricle 
contained  a  small,  in  the  other  a  larger, 
quantity  of  serous  fluid. 

In  all  three  cases  the  liver  was  of  a  leaden 
colour  in  the  left  lobe  and  on  the  lower  sur- 
face ;  in  the  interior  it  was  of  a  pale  brown, 
and  brittle,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
case,  in  which  it  was  of  the  usual  firmness. 

In  the  old  man  and  the  servant  the  spleen 
was  softened  {ma(sch)  and  nearly  double  the 
healthy  size  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  oesopha- 
gus was  not  reddened,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lined  with  a  white  substance  like  smegma  ; 
the  cardia  also  was  not  reddened,  but  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  dark  red.  In 
the  stomach  of  the  son  aged  14,  besides 
several  specks  of  a  dirty  pink,  which  scarcely 
differed  from  the  physiological  state,  there 
was  a  spot  several  inches  in  circumference, 
so   soft  that  when  touched  it   broke  into  a 
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a  hole.  The  inner  surface  of  the  small  in- 
testine, which  contained  a  yellow  fluid,  was, 
in  one  case,  of  a  dark  and  dirty  gray,  in 
another  blackish,  as  if  besprinkled  with  ink 
powder ;  in  the  third,  reddish,  with  minute 
spots.  The  external  surface  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  was  of  a  dirty  grey,  and  in  part 
reddish  colour,  as  it  happens  after  slight 
inflammation.  The  colon  was  extremely 
dilated,  and  the  caecum  was  stuffed  with 
greenish-yellow  faeces  into  the  semblance 
of  a  thick  ball. 

Of  <all  the  remedies  which  the  author  used, 
the  aqua  oxymuriatica  (solution  of  chlorine) 
alone  seemed  to  be  of  advantage. 

Dr.  RiJser  hopes  that  organic  chemistry 
may  come  to  more  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  this  destructive  poison  of  sausages. 
— Schmidfs  Jahrb'ucher,  August  1842. 

[We  have  abridged  the  last  case  consider- 
ably.— Translator. '\ 


INJURIOUS  DYE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Dr.  A.  Tu.  Bruck,  of  Osnabriick,  thinks 
that  a  violent  ojjhthalmia,  under  which  a 
lady  of  40  wa;;  labouring,  might  be  attributed 
to  a  dye  which  she  had  used  during  several 
years  for  her  hair.  It  Ls  sold  at  Cologne, 
under  the  name  of  Pondre  d'Ifa/ie,  and  ha.s 
been  shown,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  consist 
Of  lead  and  lime. — SchmidVs  Jahrb. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  that  a  pension 
of  j£'200  per  annum  has  been  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Owen,  in  consideration  of  his  laborious  ex- 
ertions in  reference  to  the  Hunterian  Cata- 
logue. The  reward  has  been  well  merited, 
and  we  hope  will  be  long  enjoyed. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr,  Mayo  has 
been  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
resign  the  office  of  Surgeon  to  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  As.sistant-Surgeon,  will,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  elected  in  Mr.  Mayo's 
place.  Several  gentlemen  are  in  the  field 
for  the  Assistant-Surgeoncy. 


RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW, 

Dr.  Hull's  Efsays  on  Determination  of 
Blood  to  the  Head. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and 
Almanack  for  1843.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch, 
M.RC.S.L. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,  Part  VIII. 

Mr.  Forbes  Winslow  on  the  Preservation 
of  the  Health  of  Body  and  Mind. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMeV  ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  November  11,  1842. 

H.  A.  Arden.— G.  F.  Hewson.— H.  Vidal.— 
J.  H.  Kimbell.— T.  L.  Hodson.— G.  Cole. -A. 
Adyr.— J.  P.  Bourne.— W.  Simpson. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  5,  1842. 

Small  Pox 8 

Measles    22 

.Scarlatina 44 

Hoopinar  Cough   21 

Croup '. 7 

Thrush     2 

niarrlupa    5 

Dvseutery   2 

Cholei-a    0 

Influenza 1 

Typlii)s     2.5 

Erysipelas 5 

Syphilis   1 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  134 
Diseases  of  the  Lun^^s  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 323 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels la 

Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion     47 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  iS:c 6 

Chihihed 9 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 2 

Rheumatism  3 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 5 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  .Seat 127 

Old  Ag-e  or  Natural  Decay 85 

Deaths  by  Violence,   Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      43 

Causes  not  specified  2 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 956 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  ,')lo  ZV  Z'1"N. 
Lonffitnde  U°  3' 51"  W.  of  Greenvich. 
November.      Thehmometer.    BAnoMKTF.n. 

Wednesday    9    from  37  to  47         2977  to  29-65 
Thursday   .  10  41       50      ;  2963        29"52 

Friday.  .  .  11   j  43       55         29  19        28-91 

Saturday    .12  40      50      I  2904    .  29-45 

Sunday    .  .  13  43      51         2945        29-22 

Monday  .  .  14  j  37      49      1  29-62        2969 

Tuesday     .15  40      45         29-59        Stat. 

'  I 

Wind,  S.  on  the  9th  and  10th  ;  S.  by  E.  on  the 
nth  ;  S.  hy  W.  on  the  12th  and  13th  j  N.W.  on 
thoUth;  N.E.  on  the  15th. 

Kxrei)t  the  morning  of  the  14th,  generally 
cloiuly  with  frequent,:  and  at  times  heavy  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  one  inch  and  -793  of  an  inch. 

CiiARi.ns  IIknry  Adams. 

Notice.—  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
insertion  to  Mr.  Tucker's  letter.  We  agree 
with  him  that  as  the  Lancet  originated  the 
attack  it  ought  to  have  admitted  the  defence. 
His  letter  is  left  at  our  printer's. 
WiLso.\  &  Ooii.vY,  57,  Skinner  Street,  Londou. 
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LECTURES 

O.N   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Honpital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Lecture  VII. 

On  the  human  ovum,  in  the  first  month  of 

pregnancy . 
The  human  embryo  is  enclosed  within  a 
sac,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  umbilical 
cord.  This  sac  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
membranes — the  amnion,  the  chorion,  and  the 
decidua.  The  decidua  is  the  outer  membrane, 
the  chorion  is  the  middle,  and  the  amnion 
the  inner.  If  you  cut  open  a  gravid  uterus 
in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  as  in  this 
prepau-ation,  you  will  observe  the  decidua 
adhering  to  its  whole  internal  surface.  On 
dividing  this  membrane,  you  will  then  see 
the  entire  space  between  the  decidua  and 
membrane  of  the  chorion  occupied  all  round 
the  OTum  by  the  placenta  and  villi  of  the 
chorion  ;  and  on  laying  open  the  membrane 
of  the  chorion,  from  the  outer  surface  of 
which  all  the  villi  extend  to  the  decidua,  the 
amnion  will  come  into  view,  which  imme- 
diately encloses  the  embryo  and  liquor  amnii, 
and  forms  the  sheath  or  covering  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  :  you  will  also  see  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis,  situated  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  a  short  distance  from  the  insertion 
of  the  umbilical  cord  into  the  membranes. 

There  are  upwards  of  thirty  human  ova  of 
different  ages,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  month  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth,  now  placed  upon  the  table  before 
you.  There  are  only  three  of  these  which 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  first  month,  but 
none  of  them  are  perfect  ova,  the  chorion 
and  its  contents  in  all  of  them   having  been 

7)^2. — XXXI. 


expelled,  and  the  deciduous  membranes  left 
within  the  uterus. 

In  the  first  specimen,  the  age  of  which 
could  hardly  have  exceeded  twenty  days, 
and  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
hazel-nut,  you  see  the  whole  is  covered  with 
the  villi  of  the  chorion.  On  one  side  the 
villi  are  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  other, 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  membrane  of  the 
chorion  smooth,  or  destitute  of  villi.  Within 
the  cavity  of  the  chorion  which  has  been  laid 
open,  you  see  the  vesicula  umbilicalis  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  closely  adhering 
to  it  is  the  embryo,  enclosed  within  the 
transparent  amnion,  and  which  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  vesicle.  The  embryo  is  not 
quite  two  lines  in  length,  and  is  much  bent. 
It  resembles  exactly  this  figure  of  a  very  young 
embryo  contained  in  Soemmering's  plates. 
There  is  a  space  between  the  amnion  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion  which  is 
occupied  by  a  soft  reticular  texture,  in  which 
is  imbedded  the  vesicula  umbilicalis.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  healthy  human 
ova  which  has  yet  been  examined.  In  a 
second  specimen  of  the  human  ovum  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  which  was  expelled  in  abor- 
tion, the  entire  surface  of  the  chorion  was 
covered  with  villi.  The  cavity  of  the  chorion 
likewise  contained  the  vesicula  umbilicalis 
and  amnion,  but  there  is  only  an  opaque 
spot  seen  within  the  amnion,  and  no  distinct 
embryo.  In  a  third  ovum,  belonging  also 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  month,  you  see 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  appearance 
presentedlby  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  in  this, 
and  in  the  other  two  specimens,  which  you 
have  now  examined.  But  the  cavity  of  the 
chorion  contained  only  the  vesicula  umbili- 
calis, which  was  imbedded  in  the  common 
soft  reticular  texture  always  found  in  this 
part  of  the  ovum.  By  the  slightest  touch  the 
vesicula  umbilicalis  was  detached  from  the 
chorion,  and  it  now  floats  loosely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  preparation.  There  was  no 
embryo  or  amnion,  that  I  could  discover, 
within  the  chorion. 
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M.  Velpeau  has  given  the  reinesentation 
of  an  ovum  witliout  the  decidua  which  he 
beheved  to  be  only  eight  or  twelve  days  old. 
The  whole  was  coTcred  with  villi  of  the 
chorion,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pea.  There  was  neither  embryo,  amnion, 
nor  vesicula  umbilicalis,  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  chorion.  He  has  also  given  a 
figure  to  represent  another  ovum,  the  age  of 
which  he  fixes  at  twelve  days.  It  had  the 
same  size  and  appearance  externally  as  the 
other,  and  within  the  chorion  he  saw  the 
embryo  and  vesicula  umbilicalis  imbedded  in 
a  softVeticular  texture  which  filled  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chorion. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1837, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  has  described  a  human  ovum 
which  was  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  On  laying  open  the  ovum, 
by  carefully  cutting  and  reversing  the  bald 
side  of  the  chorion,  the  following  appear- 
ances  presented  themselves.  The  whole 
cavity  of  the  chorion  was  filled  with  a  fine 
gelatinous  cellular  tissue,  imbedded  in  which. 


towards  one  extremity  of  the  ovum,  was  a 
small  round  body.  It  was  evidently  the 
vesicular  blastoderma,  or  germinal  mem- 
brane ;  on  being  taken  out  and  examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  presented  the  same 
friable  globular  structure  found  in  the  vesi- 
cular blastoderma  of  the  rabbit.  There  was 
no  vitellary  membrane  to  be  seen.  The 
chorion  of  this  ovum  was  expelled  with  the 
decidua,  and  lay  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
parietes  of  the  decidua,  rather  near  its  upper 
edge,  and  was  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  One 
side  of  the  chorion  was  smooth,  the  other 
shaggy,  with  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  which 
leads  me  to  think  that  this  ovum  was  not  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  that  de- 
velopment had  been  arrested  some  time 
before  its  expulsion. 

The  subjoined  figures  (1  to  7)  from  Mr. 
T.  W.  Jones,  represent  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  this  ovum  and  the  ova  of  the  mam- 
mifera,  after  impregnation. 


Fi^.  1.  an  ovum  found  in  the  fallopian  tube  of  a 
rabbit  the  third  day  after  iniprejfnatiou,  mag- 
nified forty  diameters. 

FiR.  2,  the  ovum  of  the  fro^  when  recently  laid, 
maf^nified  two  (hanietcrs. 

Fl(r.  3,  the  ovum  of  a  water-newt,  in  which  de- 
velopment liaB  eoMimenecd,  m  a|t;nified  rather 
more  than  twice. 

FijT.  4,  a  diagram  shewing  the  emh  ryo  of  the  newt 
after  the  vitellary  membrane  has  ff'Ven  way, 
contained  only  within  the  cavity  of  the  sub- 


stance, which  is  added  to  the  ovum  in  the 

oviduct. 
Fiif.  5,  a  diagram  Khewing  the  embryo  of  the  frop 

still  surrounded  by  the  vitellary  membrane,  as 

well   as   the   (jelatinous   substance,   which    is 

added  to  the  ovum  in  the  oviduct. 
Fifr.  6,  an  ovum  found  in  the  horn  of  the  uterus 

of  a  rabbit  seven   days   after   impregnation, 

magnified  forty  diameters. 
Fig.  7,  a  human  ovum  thrown  off  at  the  third 

or  fourth  week  ;  natural  size. 


ON  THE  HUMAN  OVUM  IN  THE  FIRST  MONTH. 
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Prof .  Wagner  has'describeil  and  given  a  re-  and  whioli  measured  about  seven  lines  in 
presentation  of  a  normal  human  ovum  of  the  lenglh.  Tlie  subjoined  figures  represent  this 
third  week,  covered  by  the  uterine  decidua,     ovum  of  the  natural  size,  and  also  magnified. 


In  this  diagram  is  represented  a  human  ovum  of  the  third  week 
(about  twenty-one  days  old)  enclosed  in  the  decidua,  size  of  nature, 
aud  considered  by  him  to  be  iu  a  perfectly  normal  state. 


ilj*.- 


This  is    a    diagram    of    the     same    ovum,    with    the    chorion    laid 
^     opnn  :    the    embryo,    about  two  lines  long,  closely  surrounded   by    the 


In  this  figure  the  same  ovum  is  magnified  :  all  the  parts  are  designed  from  nature.  The 
chorion  is  laid  open  and  reflected,  and  the  albuminous  space  betwixt  the  amnion  and 
chorion  are  represented,  and  also  the  umbilical  vesicle  communicating  wit!i  the  intestine, 
the  heart,  lower  jaw,  car,  hemisphere,  corpora  quadrigemina,  liver,  eye,  snd  the  two  bran- 
chial fissures. 
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The  figures  subjoined  represent  an 
embryo  described  by  Miiller,  in  Meckel's 
Archiv.  1830,  tab.  xi.  The  length  of  the 
embryo  was  3§  lines.     The  ovum  was  open, 


and  the  amnion  torn,  when  it  was  obtained. 
From  the  umbilical  vesicle  the  long  pedicle 
passed,  enclosed  in  the  umbilical  cord,  into 
the  abdomen  of  the  embryo. 


Explanation  of  Figures. — A,  natural  size. 
B,  mag'nified  view.  C,  view  still  more  highly 
magnified,  with  the  membranes  restored,  and 
references  to  the  several  parts.  He  regards  it 
as  about  twenty-eight  days  old.  a,  a.  Chorion 
laid  open  and  reflected  ;  b,  b,  b,  albuminous 
space  betwixt  the  amnion  and  chorion  ;  c,  am- 
nion; rf,  umbilical  vesicle  ;  di,  pedicle  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle ;  e,  noose  of  intestine  com- 
municating with  di  ;  ff,  heart;  h,  lower  jaw! 
i,  est;  h,  cerebellum;  *i,  hemispheres;  At^' 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  I,  anterior,  and  tn, 
posterior  extremity  ;  n,  point  where  the  allan- 
tois  and  chorion  have  coalesced ;  n ' ,  umbilical 
cord  ;  p,  liver ;  r,  eye ;  1,  2,  3,  branchial 
fissures. 
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M.  Costc  has  given  a  description  and 
figure  of  an  early  ovum.  It  was  the  size  of 
a  small  haxel-nut.  The  chorion  was  dis- 
tinctly villous,  and  on  being  divided  the 
body  of  the  embryo  was  perceived.  It  was 
a  line  and  a  quarter  long  and  a  line  and  a 
half  broad,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  presented 
on  the  abdominal  surface  an  elliptical  open- 
ing half  a  line  long.  Through  this  opening 
there  were  fixed  to  the  abdominal  surface  of,the 
embryo  the  pedicles  of  two  vesicles,  one  nearly 
opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  other 
near  the  caudal  extremity.  One  of  these 
vesicles  corresponds,  he  thinks,  with  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  other  to  the 
allantois. 

Dr.  Allan  Thomson  has  described  and 
figured  three  early  ova,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  SurgicalJournal  for  July  1839. 
They  were  all  covered  with  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion. One  measured  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  vesicula  umbilicalis  occupied 
a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chorion. 
The  embryo  was  a  line  in  length,  and  had 
its  abdomen  closely  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  vesicle,  with  which  it  formed  a  com- 
mon cavitj'.  In  another  ovum,  supposed  to 
be  only  fifteen  days  old,  the  embryo  and  ve- 
sicula umbilicalis  were  attached  to  the  cho- 
rion by  a  soft  reticular  tissue.  The  embryo 
lay  almost  flat  upon  the  vesicle  ;  the  sides 
of  the  embryo  passing,  without  interruption, 
into  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  The  amnion 
was  not  seen.  In  the  third  ovum  described 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
about  six  weeks  old,  and  was  madformed, 
the  embryo  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  heart  hung  from  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  looped 
vessel.  The  intestine  was  a  straight  canal, 
the  mouth  being  pervious  and  the  anus  closed. 
At  the  middle  of  the  body  the  intestine 
opened,  by  a  wide  orifice,  into  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis,  which  was  contracted  at  its 
lower  part.  From  the  back  part  of  the 
embryo,  a  pyriform  body  projected,  by  which 
it  was  attached  to  the  chorion.  The  amnion 
was  not  formed.  The  bronchial  apertures 
were  visible. 

Many  of  the  very  early  ova  described  by 
other  anatomists  have  likewise  been  mal- 
formed or  diseased,  and  it  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, be  affirmed  that  a  single  ovum,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  has  yet  been  examined 
in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy.  No  j)osi- 
tive  inferences  can  therefore  be  drawn  from 
them  respecting  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ovum  during  the  first 
month  after  conception. 

Good  descriptions  and  representations  of 
the  human  embryo,  observes  Wagner,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  writers  on  the 
development  of  the  human  ovum,  within  the 
first  month  from  conception,  are  very  scarce. 


It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  many  account* 
of  diseased  ova,  of  monstrous  or  distorted 
embryos,  of  this  period  ;  but  instead  of  aiding 
us,  or  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  development  in  the  human  subject, 
these  accounts  are  even  generally  calculated 
to  mislead,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  regard 
the  greater  number  of  them  as  of  no  kind  of 
value.     Some  have  said  that  they  have  found 
ova   in    the    tubes,   or    on    their   very    first 
entrance   into    the    uterus,   and    before    the 
separation  of  the  embryo  from  the  germinal 
membrane.     But  all  statements  of  this  kind 
yet  in  existence  are,  in   the  highest  degree, 
unsatisfactory  :    the    smallest   ova   hitherto 
observed  in  the  uterus,   or  thrown  off  by 
abortion,    which,    in    the    present    state    of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  history  of  de- 
velopment, can  be  allowed   to  be  normal  in 
their  formation,  or  as  even  departing  a  little 
from  the  rule,  have  been  about  three  weeks 
old.     Such    ova,    still    surrounded    by    the 
decidua,  measure  about  seven  lines  in  length  ; 
in   the  naked   chorion  they  are  about  five 
lines  long.     The  chorion  is  at  this  time  beset 
externally  with  small  cylindrical  hollow  villi, 
which  either  do  not  penetrate  the  decidua 
at  all,  or  do  so   to  a  very  trifling  extent. 
The   embryo  itself  is  two  lines  long :  it  is 
plainly  surrounded  by  an  amnion,  which  lies 
loosely   but    still    pretty    closely   about    it, 
and  obviously  proceeds  from  the  abdominal 
laminae.    The  embryo  is  cur\'ed,  and  presents 
anterior    cerebral   vesicles    or    hemispheres 
pretty  well  developed,  and  considerable  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  behind  them  ;    there  is 
the   distinct   appearance  of  an  eye,   and   a 
rounded  off'set  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
indicates  the  acoustic  vesicle  ;  several  bron- 
chial arches  and  fissures  are  also  conspicuous ; 
the  last  of  them  however,  not  yet  completely 
formed.    The  anterior  extremities  are  curved 
leaf-like  processes  of  small  dimensions  ;  there 
is  a  cleft  in  the  abdomen  still  open,  from 
which  the  amnion  is  reflected.     In  this  cleft 
is  the  heart,   consisting  of  a  simple  auricle 
and  ventricle ;  behind  the  heart  is  the  liver, 
and  under  the  liver  the  intestine  :    where  the 
large  and  small  intestine  meet,    the    canal 
makes  an  extensive  sweep  in   the  umbilical 
vesicle,  which  is  now  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
the  embryo.    The  embryo,  together  with  the 
amnion  and  umbilical  vesicle,  do  not  occupy 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  chorion  ;  there  still 
remains  a  considerable  space  which  is  filled 
with  a  deUcate  filamentous  or  arachnoidal 
tissue  ;  occasionally  also  with  an  albuminous 
fluid.     (See  figure,  p.  275.) 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  human 
amnion  originates  and  is  developed,  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  ;  the  views  which  are 
now  entertained  by  physiologists  on  the  sub- 
ject being  founded  almost  entirely  upoti  what 
is  oberved  in  the  ova  of  birds.     Dr.  PocheU 
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thinks  the  human  amnion  consists  at  first  of 
a  large  vesicle,  which  is  unconnected  with 
the  embryo,  and  that  the  embryo  acquires 
its  proper  amniotic  sac  by  sinking  into  this 
vesicle, — an  opinion  which  is  contrary  to  all 
the  observations  made  on  the  ova  of  other 
animals.  ]M.  Costc  lliinks  the  amnion  is 
first  formed  by  tho  detachment  or  raising 
up  of  the  outer  covering  or  epidermis  of  the 
embryo.  Dr.  Allan  Thomson  believes  that 
it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  cephalic  and 
caudal  folds  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  ger- 
minal membrane  in  the  mammalia,  nearly  the 
same  way  as  in  birds.  In  the  ova  of  the 
sheep,  rabbit,  and  cat,  he  has  examined  the 
amnion  in  its  open  state,  before  the  union  of 
its  cephalic  and  caudal  folds.  There  are  two 
oj)inons  at  least  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
chorion.  Some  think  that  it  exists  withm 
the  ovary,  others  believe  that  the  vitellai-y 
membrane  constitutes  the  chorion.  Valentin 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  formed  during  the 
descent  of  the  ovum  through  the  tube,  as  the 
egg  of  the  fowl  accjuires  the  albumen  and 
shell  in  its  progress  through  the  oviduct. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Jones,  from  obs.Tvations  on  the 
rabbit,  has  proved  that  the  ovum  gets  covered 
with  a  gelatinous  substance  which  consoli- 
dates and  forms  the  chorion.  Dr.  M.  Barry 
has  followed  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  opinions 
confirm  this  view. 

LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Roiial  College  of'  Physicians 
in  Londoii,  184^, 

By  T.  Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.S 
Physician  to  the  Mar>'lebone  Infirmary. 

Lecture  IL 
On  Nervous  Apoplexy. 
Opinion  that  7ienous  Apoplexy  rontruindicates 
cnjiiom  depietivn,  comidered.  Question,  whe- 
ther apoplexy  J  torn  compression  does  nut 
rather  contruiiidicnte  it.  Cases,  Defective 
hypolUcsiiwhich  Ud  to  first  opinion,  Crileriaof 
severe  nervous  Apoplei ia,  or  Apoplexia gravior, 
considered,  illintrated  by  insolation,  toothing 
practice,  as  opposed  to  depl.tory,  appropriate 
to  milder  J  or  ms  of  nervous  ApopUru.  This 
syuhji-ct  considered  in  relation  lu  moial,  iittvi- 
tectitul,and  physiral  excitants. 

The  views  which  are  to  guide  us  in  the  his- 
tory and  treatment  of  disease  may  be  formed 
in  relation  to  various  aspects  of  it.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  one  is  that  which 
brings  together  groups  of  coexisting  or  suc- 
cessive symptoms,  jiroceeding  in  a  certain 
order,  and  occujiying  a  definite  space  of 
time.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  roiitemj)lafc 
fevers  ;  thougii  they  have  been  often  viewed 
in  one  of  the  other  aspects  wliirli  w('  shall 
presently  advert  to. 


But  simple  coexistence  or  succession  of 
symptoms  does  not  satisfy  us  as  a  basis  of 
treatment ;  and  we  soon  find  a  disposition 
rising  in  our  minds  to  contemplate  groups 
of  symptoms,  or  to  presume  a  connection 
between  remote  symptoms  in  relation  to 
some  more  philosophical  connecting  link  ; 
and  this  link  we  find  either  in  referring 
symptoms  to  some  coexisting  deviation  from 
normal  structure  or  functions,  or  in  an 
hypothesis  as  to  the  efficiency  of  some  pre- 
sumed antecedent  state. 

To  the  first  of  these  two  principles  of 
inquiry  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  the 
most  tangible  and  definite  results,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  most  capable  of  being  submitted 
to  the  test  of  observation.  In  this  way,  for 
example,  pathologists  have  made  good  and 
established  the  order  phlegmasise  ;  and  in 
this  way  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  trace 
disease  as  affecting  still  the  same  tissue  in 
different  organs. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  principle  of 
inquiry  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  namely, 
the  framing  some  hypothesis  on  which  we 
may  account  for  the  sequence  of  symptoms, 
or  the  affection  of  the  organ  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease,  medical  reasoners  have, 
at  different  times,  shewn  every  possible 
diversity  in  respect  to  venturesome  or  mode- 
rate speciilation.  The  theory  of  medicine,  as 
this  procedure  has  been  called,  at  one  time 
has  fallen  into  the  temperate  hands  of  a 
Cullen  or  a  James  Currey  ;  at  another  time, 
it  has  been  disgraced  by  a  Brown,  or  ren- 
dered vague  and  fanciful  by  a  Darwyn. 

I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
instance  of  its  somewhat  mischievous  inter- 
ference in  the  doctrine  of  that  physician  to 
whose  valuable  work  I  called  your  attention 
in  my  last  lecture  :   I  mean  Dr.  Kirkland. 

In  my  last  lecture,  while  giving  my  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  his  valuable  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  soothing  rather  than  depletory 
treatment  in  that  apoj)lcxy  which  he  calls 
nervous,  as  not  being  ])rcceded  by  vascular 
action  or  sanguineous  effusion,  I  adverted  to 
his  extending  that  rule  to  the  apoplexia 
gravior  ;  admitting  the  general  truth  of  his 
assumption  that  this  may  be  considered  a 
nervous  apoplexy.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  his  view  of  the  subject,  if  carried  out  in 
l)ractiee,  would  go  far  to  account  for  the 
in<;\n-ableness  attributed  to  that  form  of 
attack  by  Hi|)pocrates,  and  others  subsequent 
to  him  ;  for  it  would  deprive  us  of  our  most 
efficient  remedy. 

The  j)atient  whose  case  I  shall  place 
before  you  in  illustration  of  this  tojjic,  had 
been  living  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Maryle- 
boMc  befirc  iiis  attack  occurred.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  constitution  and  frame,  who, 
it  is  probable,  from  his  former  occupation  as 
a  horse-keeper,  had  lived   freely,    but  for 
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some  time  must  liave  been  limited  in  his  diet. 
Haviiiq-  gone  to  bed  in  his  iisuiil  health,  he 
was  heard  in  the  night  to  make  some  sounds 
in  his  tiu'oat,  whieh  led  to  his  being  noticed 
by  the  other  occupants  of  the  ward.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  assistant  resident  jiraetitioner, 
was  sent  for ;  and  I  am  favoured  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  following  account  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  jiatient,  and  the 
practice  which  he  adopted  : — 

"  I  was  sent  for  to  Josejih  Tyler,  set.  G2, 
in  the  workhouse,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1  th 
of  November,  1841.  I  found  him  quite 
insensible ;  jmpils  much  contracted  ;  pulse 
about  60,  and  very  low ;  the^^extremities 
cold  :  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  affected 
by  convulsive  movements,  which  recurred  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes,  and  lasted 
about  the  same  length  of  time :  the  left 
side  was  unaffected.  I  could  not  easily 
ascertain  how  long  he  had  been  in  that 
state.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  he 
had  been  complaining  slightly  to  those  around 
him  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  I  gave  direc- 
tions for  his  removal  to  the  infirmary.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  was  in  a  state  of  partial 
collapse  :  the  face  and  extremities  of  a  pal- 
lid blue  colour ;  the  pupils  still  contracted 
and  insensible  to  light ;  the  pulse  was  slow 
and  feeble,  and  the  convulsions  recurred 
with  much  force.  As  he  ajipeared  a  strong 
muscular  man,  a  vein  was  opened.  The 
pulse  improving  under  this  measure,  the 
bleeding  was  continued,  until  he  had  lost 
about  fifty  ounces  ;  a  considerable  quantity 
being  also  spilt  on  the  floor,  in  consequence 
of  the  convulsive  movements,  on  which  the 
loss  of  blood  seemed  to  take  no  effect.  As 
soon  as  the  pulse  began  to  give  way,  the 
vein  was  closed.  The  symptoms  continued, 
however,  in  every  respect  the  same,  except 
that  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  had  been 
in  some  measure  restored.  Recourse  was 
then  had  to  cupping  on  the  temples.  When 
he  had  lost  about  six  ounces,  the  convul- 
sions suddenly  ceased,  and  the  pupils  began 
to  dilattf  and  contract  irregularly.  In  a 
short  time  he  started  up  in  bed,  endea- 
voured to  mutter  something,  and  looked 
about  him  in  a  bewildered  way.  The  cup- 
ping was  continued  until  he  had  lost  twenty 
ounces  ;  he  was  then  sensible,  but  could  not 
give  a  collected  answer." 

These  symptoms  did  not  recur.  The  pa- 
tient was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  by  my  friend  J)r.  Harrison,  whose 
patient  he  was,  and  by  whose  permission  I 
give  this  case  :  and  in  the  space  of  a  month 
he  had  entirely  recovered. 

The  late  Dr.  Warren  mentioned  to  me  a 
case  of  sudden  and  violent  apoplexy  attended 
by  himself,  in  which,  after  enormous  vene- 
section, the  patient  recovered  at  once  and 
entirely.  But  I  am  not  sufticiently  in  pos- 
session of  that  case  to  place  it  confidently 


in  the  same  jioint  of  view  with  that  which  I 
have  just  recorded. 

A  strong,  middle-aged  man,  went  to  bed 
one  night  in  his  usual  health.  His  wife 
was  awoke  by  his  throwing  out  his  arm 
suddenly  and  violently.  She  found  him 
insensible,  breathing  stertorously.  A  me- 
dical gentleman  being  sent  for,  found  him  in 
this  state.  Mr.  Betts,  the  cupper,  who 
narrated  to  me  this  case,  was  requested  to 
cuj)  him  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  pulse 
was  not  deficient  in  force.  Fifty-three 
ounces  of  blood  were  removed,  and  the 
patient  at  once  recovered  entirely. 

Now  these  cases,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent observers,  fell  under  the  head  of  apo- 
plexia  gravior.  The  principle  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Kirkland,  against  which  their  treatment 
and  event  militate,  refers  to  a  theory  of  cau- 
sation. He  presumes  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  shock,  understood  as  apoplexia  gra- 
vior,  is  one  by  which  the  vital  principle  is 
injured;  andhe  therefore,  under  thatinfluence 
of  theory  to  which  I  have  adverted,  would 
place  them,  in  respect  to  treatment,  in  an 
opposite  category  to  that  class  of  cases 
which  he  well  describes  as  bearing  evidence 
of  antecedent  vascular  action  and  effusion. 
Now  there  is  much  value  in  the  hypothesis 
which  rescues  nervous  apoplexy  and  para- 
lysis generally  from  depletion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, lest  it  should  be  damaged  by  indiscreet 
generalization,  it  is  the  more  expedient  to 
point  out,  that,  tothe  apoplexia  gravior,  its  se- 
verer form,  that  hypothesis  does  not  extend  ; 
nay,  that  this  form  may  tolerate,  and  even 
require,  a  much  higher  degree  of  depletion, 
even  than  cases  of  presumed  extravasation. 

We  will  assume  that  there  is  some  ante- 
cedent probability  in  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Kirkland,  as  to  the  "destruction  of  vital 
power"  in  apoplexia  gravior  ;  but  there  is 
another  conceivable  hypothesis,  far  more  in 
unison  with  the  above  and  many  similar 
cases,  namely,  that  vital  power  is  under  a 
temporary  interruption  ;  that,  as  far  as  the 
circulation  is  concerned,  a  spasm  has  occurred 
arresting  its  course  in  the  brain.  Mean- 
while, the  heart  continuing  to  perform  its 
functions,  this  supposition  would  imply  a 
subsequent  danger  of  congestion  ad  tergo, 
and  a  liability  to  rupture  ;  so  that  the  case, 
though  no  arterial  action  or  sanguineous 
extravasation  should  precede  or  accompany 
it,  may  require  the  same  treatment  in  kind 
an  such  phenomena  would  have  indicated, 
and  not  that  soothing  or  strengthening  treat- 
ment which  the  unqualified  supposition  of  a 
debilitating  agent  would  imply.  This  im- 
portant difference,  however,  requires  notice, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  that  of  nervous  irri- 
tation, we  have  to  prevent  ;  in  the  latter, 
that  of  vascular  action  and  presumed  effu- 
sion, to  obviate  also  ;  and  possibly,  in 
the  former  case,  we  may  take,  with  impu- 
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nity,  a  larger  ([uantity  of  blood  than  would 
be  jnstifiablp,  under  apoplexy  of  the  latter 
kind,  in  which  rupture  may  be  presumed  or 
feared  to  have  already  taken  place  ;  and  in 
which  only  so  much  depiction  will  be 
warranted  as  may  check  the  infiltration  of 
blood,  and  not,  by  its  abstraction  from 
another  channel,  exhaust  the  patient,  to 
whose  capacity  for  outliving  the  absorjition 
of  the  effused  clot  we  must  mainly  look  for 
his  chance  of  recover)'. 

The  practical  question  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  would  deprecate  depletion  in  apo- 
plexia  gravior,  is  not  merely  what  state  of 
the  circulating  system  may  have  preceded  the 
shock,  but  what  may  be  produced  by  it,  or 
be  likely  to  follow  it. 

I  may  observe,  that  Dr.  Kirkland  himself, 
while  he  considers  a  sedative  treatment  desir 
able  in  such  cases  viewed  as  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  wishes  that  opium  should  be  tried, 
speaks  most  despondently  of  its  probable  re- 
sults. He  does  not  appear  to  have  put  it  to 
any  proof  himself. 

The  following  case  was  probably  one 
of  sanguineous  compression  from  effused 
blood,  though  unfortunately  this  was  not 
substantiated  post-mortem.  A  large,  full, 
healthy  lady,  aged  5G,  who  had  haLitually 
endeavoured  to  obviate  plethora,  and  head 
symptoms  resulting  from  it,  by  Iwrge 
aperient  doses,  but  never  undergone  vene- 
section, was  leaving  her  dining-room  after 
her  usual  hepr iy  dinner,  when,  having 
stooped  to  remove  some  du>t  from  her 
dress,  on  resuming  the  erect  position 
she  com))lained  of  vertigo,  and  walked  un- 
steadily through  a  gallery  which  led  into  the 
saloon.  Soon  excessive  sickness  came  on, 
with  some  thickness  of  speech,  and  in  a  short 
time  gradually  indistinctness  of  thought,  and 
disposition  to  coma.  Mr.  Kelson,  of  Seven- 
oaks,  having  been  dining  with  this  lady,  was 
on  the  spot,  and  instantly  blooded  her  to 
about  twenty  ounces.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
saw  her  in  about  three  hours.  Sixteen  more 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  a  turpentine 
enema  thrown  up,  and  successive  doses  of 
calomel  given.  The  pulse,  which  was  op- 
pressed, became  softer  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
next  morning,  the  night  having  been  passed 
in  profound  coma,  it  rose,  and  the  coma 
somewhat  diminished.  She  was  then  again 
freely  blooded  till  this  action  subsided, — 
and  with  it  the  slight  improvement  in  re- 
spect to  coma.  On  this  occasion  I  was  not 
present.  But  in  the  evening  of  that  day  I 
met  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Paris  in  consulta- 
tion ;  and  further  depletion  was  resolved  on. 
The  coma  still  existed,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing, and  blowing  and  puffing,  with  expanded 
cheeks.  She  was  again  blooded.  The  pulse 
instantly  sunk ;  and  she  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  act  from  which  this  attack 
took    its  commencement,  that  of  stooping 


after  a  full  dinner,  and  the  gradual  accessiiiii 
and  increase  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  had 
much  more  the  character  of  vascular  rup- 
ture, with  subsequent  infiltration  of  blood, 
than  of  a  nervous  shock.  Sauvages  and 
Portal  consider  the  '  crapulous  apoplexy'  to 
imj)ly  sanguineous  effusion.  A  large  quantity 
of  blood,  it  will  be  observed,  was  taken 
away  in  the  treatment  of  this  case.  Nothing 
resulted,  as  in  Dr.  Harrison's  case  above 
quoted,  cither  tempting  a  further  extension  of 
the  remedy,  or  giving  us  the  smallest  reason 
to  conclude  that  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  it.     Simple  debility  apjjcared  to  result. 

I  have  ofl'ered  the  above  remarks,  as 
limiting  the  too  general  proposition  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Kirkland,  and  commented 
upon  in  my  last  lecture,  that  nervous  aj)0- 
plexy  occurring  suddenly,  and  not  preceded 
by  evidence  of  vascular  congestion,  de- 
mands a  treatment  opposite  to  the  deple- 
tory. But  what  criteria  can  be  proposed  by 
which  the  apoplectic  stroke  of  arrested  cir- 
culation may  be  distinguished  from  the  apo- 
plexy of  compression  .'  On  this  point  I 
will  not  at  present  ofl'er  more  than  the  follow- 
ing observation.  When  the  extravasation  is 
at  once  so  large  as  instantly  to  suspend  the 
functions  of  the  organ,  there  is  probably  no 
criterion.  Neither,  in  a  j)ractical  point  of 
view,  is  any  wanted.  For  such  a  case  of  com- 
pression must  be  fatal  :  at  least,  I  may  ex- 
press a  belief,  that  in  such  a  case,  unless  the 
asthenic  state  of  the  patient  manifestly  for- 
bids, the  taking  our  chance  lor  the  case  being 
one  of  nervous  apoplexy  in  its  gravest  form  is 
not  unreasonable  ;  in  other  words,  ac(^ording 
to  the  above  views,  the  depicting  co))iously. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  analogous  cases, 
in  which  this  practice  is  actually  carried  out 
on  a  very  large  scale,  by  the  most  judicious 
practitioners.  I  allude  to  the  practice  under 
insolation.  1  cannot  bring  this  before  you 
either  more  clearly  or  more  pertinently  than 
in  the  description  given  of  it,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Dick,  in  Duncan's  Medical  Commen- 
taries. Speaking  of  disorders  witnessed  by 
him  in  the  Carnatic,  "  there  is  a  species  of 
apoplexy,"  he  observes,  "  which  seizes  the 
men,  when  fatigued  by  marching  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  proves  most  fatal  to  the  Euro- 
])eans.  They  complain,  first,  of  a  great 
headache,  thirst,  and  some  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  in  a  few  minutes  a  vertigo  and 
bilious  vomiting  comes  on  ;  they  droj)  down 
breathless,  turn  comatose,  and  unless  imme- 
diate assistance  be  given,  the  face  swells  and 
turns  almost  black  ;  the  pulse,  which  was  at 
first  full  and  quick,  sinks,  and  after  some 
hard  struggles  they  expire.  Removing  them 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  bleeding  them 
freely  in  time,  and  giving  them  some  water, 
generally  relieves  them.  Now  this  attack 
comes  on  under  circumstances  by  no  means 
warranting  an   hypothesis  of  prior  vascular 
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action,  such  as  favours  extravasation.  The 
patient  is  fatigued  with  niarcliing ;  he  is 
streaming  with  perspiration  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  '  no  tlieory  ot  extinguished  or  dimi- 
nished vital  principle'  is  allowed  to  prevent 
the  full  application  of  the  lancet ;  and  it  is 
successful." 

That  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  prohibits 
or  restricts  dejiletory  treatment,  in  nervous 
apoplexy ,  must  be  confined  in  its  ojieration  to 
those  forms  of  it  in  which  the  ajioplectic 
stroke  is  of  a  milder  character  ;  and  1  shall 
now  return  to  that  subject,  already  illustrated 
by  some  cases  in  my  first  lecture. 

It  may  probably  be  assumed  of  all 
these  attacks  of  nervous  apoplexy,  that  if 
they  are  allowed  to  run  their  course,  that  is, 
if  neither  the  resources  of  art  nor  some  ana- 
logous relief  supplied  by  nature  intervene, 
they  tend  to  the  same  termination,  namely 
cHusion  of  some  kind.  But  their  chance 
of  arriving  at  this  termination  will  be  widely 
different  according  to  the  precision  with 
which  we  estimate  the  point  from  which 
the  disorder  originates.  Now  this  point,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  causes  of  that  apoplexy 
which  we  are  considering,  will  best  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  division.  That  is,  it  may 
be  contemplated  in  relation  to  moral,  or  to 
intellectual,  or  to  physical  antecedents. 

When  a  man  in  his  ordinary  state  of 
health,  receiving  a  letter,  and  reading  it,  be- 
comes flushed,  presently  is  giddy,  jierhaps 
vomits,  and  soon  falls  down  insensible,  or 
when  the  fall  into  temporary  insensibility 
under  these  circumstances  is  instantaneous, 
who  can  perceive  in  this  phenomenon  or  series 
of  phenomena  any  other  than  a  moral  in- 
fluence directly  exercised  upon  that  part, 
which  is  manifestly  its  bodily  organ  ?  AVhat 
r'ght  have  we  to  make  it  an  element  of  our 
hypothesis,  in  explaining  this  case,  that  the 
communication  is  etl'ected  through  the  circu- 
lating system  ?  Yet  is  the  circulating  system 
eventually  affected  in  this  case.  For  if  the 
patient  is  not  soon  relieved,  the  spasm  which 
has  then  taken  place  may  terminate  in  san- 
guineous effusion,  and  thus  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  the  most  unequivocal  cases 
of  originating  vascular  action.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  moderate  venesection,  or  cupping,  is 
often  required  ;  uidess  the  more  unsanguine 
temperament  of  the  patient  allow  the  reso- 
lution to  take  place  without  any  removal  of 
the  vis  a  tcryo,  but  through  the  medium  of 
antispasmodics.  These  cases,  which  I  am 
drawing  from  nature,  are  distinguished  from 
the  apoplexia  gravior  by  the  contractile 
state  of  the  pupil,  the  absence  of  stertorous 
breathing,  and  the  presence  generally  of  some 
indications  of  the  hysterical  temperament. 

But  if  we  follow  a  process  of  intellectual 
exertion  on  to  its  occasional  termination  in 
apoplexy,  here  the  sequence  of  phenomena 


places  the  case  in  a  stafe  much  ncirer  to  the 
apoplexy  form  of  conipression  than  to  a/iy 
nervous  form  of  the  disease.  The  excitants 
applied  to  the  cerebral  system  are  less  in- 
tense than  in  the  cases  last  supposed.  They 
operate  by  repetition.  The  case  indeed  rarely 
comes  before  the  physician  until  it  has  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  congestion,  indicated  by  a 
sense  of  gradually  increasing  fulness,  weight 
in  the  head,  inability  to  collect  the  thoughts, 
failure  of  memory,  and  lethargic  tendency. 
These  phenomena  place  it  out  of  the  category 
of  nervous  afiections,  according  to  our  )iyi)0- 
thesis.  There  is  no  shock  of  a  milder  kind 
occurring  antecedently  to  the  vascular  ful- 
ness, and  removable  by  a  mere  antisi)asmo- 
dic  treatment,  agreeably  to  the  views  pro- 
pounded in  my  first  lecture  ;  nor  is  there  one 
of  the  more  vehement  kind  authorising  in 
appropriate  subjects  large  depletion.  The 
case  must  be  treated  on  the  jjrinciples  ap- 
plicable generally  to  compression. 

Viewed,  however,  as  requiring  generally  the 
same  treatment  with  apoplexy  from  compre-- 
sion,  a  treatment  of  which  depletion  must 
form  a  part,  there  are  reasons  why  the  apo- 
plexy threatened  by  severe  intellectual  labours 
should  be  treated  less  "heroically"  than  other 
forms  of  such  apoplexy.  In  the  cases  of  that 
kind  which  I  have  witnessed  or  known  of, 
there  has  existed  a  depressed  state  of  nervous 
energy,  which  under  active  depletion  is  very 
apt  to  convert  the  threatened  apoplexy  into 
either  mania  or  demence,  according  as  the 
temperament  of  the  patient  is  sanguine  or  ner- 
vous. Such  was  the  threat  held  out  by  the 
leading  symptoms  of  a  young  man,  who  had 
just  past  his  final  examination  as  a  cadet,  at 
Woolwich  last  year,  and  came  under  medical 
attendance,  owing  to  its  effects,  the  next  day. 
His  severe  mental  affliction  had  continued  for 
many  months.  For  some  days  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  an  unsteady  state  of  mind  ;  and 
he  described  his  recollections  of  what  had 
taken  place  as  confused,  though  he  had  been 
successful.  His  face  was  flushed  and  dis- 
tended ;  his  head  uneasy,  not  heavy  ;  his 
tongue  moist,  thickly  coated,  white,  its 
edges  very  red  ;  his  skin  hot ;  his  manner 
puzzled,  and  not  natural  ;  his  epigastric 
region  was  tender  and  painful ;  his  abdomen 
soft.  Some  leeches  were  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  calomel 
given,  which  was  followed  by  an  aperient 
draught,  the  operation  of  which  indicated 
neither  accumulation  nor  disordered  biliary 
secretion.  In  the  evening  I  was  sent  for  in 
haste  ;  the  bewilderment  of  his  mind  was 
then  apparently  increasing.  It  was  not 
delirium  ;  no  extravagancy  or  incoherency, 
but  confusion  and  enfecbleinent  ;  his  tongue 
had  become  dry  and  very  white,  I  took  no 
depletory  measures.  Quiet,  mild  mercurials 
and  aperients,  obviated  whatever  risk  there 
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may  have  been  of  mischief  from  congestion, 
and  did  not  incur  that  of  demence.  In 
about  three  weeks  he  recovered. 

The  temperament  of  this  gentleman  was 
rather  sanguine ;  his  make  athletic  and 
vigorous. 

With  these  brief  remarks  on  the  tendency 
to  ner%ous  apojilexy  arising  from  moral  and 
intellectual  causes,  it  is  my  present  purpose 
to  dismiss  these  topics. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  causes  of 
nervous  apoplexy,  viewed  specially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  of  depletory  or  antispas- 
modic practice,  whatever  distinctions  are 
here  made,  a  large  space  must  be  left  for 
those  cases  in  which  none  can  be  confidently 
laid  down.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  shall 
find  exhaustion  from  causes  which  have  re- 
duced nervous  energy.  Such  appeared  to 
be  the  case  in  the  apoplexies  immediately 
preceding  accouchement,  mentioned  in  my 
first  lecture  as  successfully  treated  by  lauda- 
num. The  patient  has,  perhaps,  led  an 
intemperate  life  ;  he  has  indulged  in  sensual 
habits  ;  he  has,  perhaps,  been  shaken  by 
medicinal  treatment.  In  some  cases  the 
nenous  structure  of  the  brain  may  be  pri- 
marily affected  by  the  circulation,  not  as 
excessive  in  general  quantity  or  local  con- 
gestion, but  as  containing  ingredients  to 
which  it  has  no  right,  or  losing  those  which 
normally  belong  to  it.  This  influence  would 
be  analogous  to  asphyxia. 

As  I  am  here  suggesting  limitations  to 
depletion,  I  will  notice  a  case,  which  might 
otherwise  have  better  come  before  us  when 
the  more  vehement  form  of  nervous  apoplexy 
was  under  discussion.  And  as  I  then  gave 
an  example  of  large  depletion  successfully 
carried  out  in  a  person  of  intemperate  habits, 
but  vigorous  and  unexhausted  constitution, 
this  example  will  tell  us  how  little  can  be 
borne  under  opposite  circumstances,  in  the 
same  ajiparent  affection.  Mr.  P.  a  gentle- 
man aged  63,  of  a  strong  frame  and  originally 
a  good  constitution,  had  filled  a  high  legal 
office  in  India.  Six  years  before  he  con- 
sulted me,  he  had  undergone  an  attack  of 
fever,  in  the  courseof  which  he  was  salivated, 
and  continued  in  this  state  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  a  gradual  accession,  under  it,  of 
ner^'ous  trembling,  numbness  of  limbs,  and 
occasional  failure  of  thought  and  memory, 
and  temporary  confusion  of  mind.  Under 
excitement  there  occurred  a  degree  of  irrita- 
bility in  the  bladder  almost  amounting  to 
incontinence  of  urine,  which  was  limpid  and 
clear.  His  tongue  was  red  and  dryish,  his 
appearance  jiallid  and  unhealthy.  The  jiulse 
and  action  of  heart  normal ;  and  there  had 
never  been  u-dema  or  as(;ites.  I  reguiiited 
this  gentleman's  digestive  organs  by  mild 
aperients,  and  gave  him  tincture  of  valerian 
in  camphor  mixture  and  compound  aloetic 


decoction,  allowing  a  moderate  use  of  wine, 
which,  in  former  periods  of  his  life,  he  had 
taken  freely  but  not  excessively.  On  this 
jilan  his  symptoms  were  mitigated.  But 
about  three  months  afterwards,  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  him  under  different  circumstances. 
He  had  come  up  to  London  in  his  usual 
health,  eaten  a  moderate  dinner,  and  gone 
to  bed  feeling  comfortable  ;  his  mind  clear 
and  correct.  In  the  night,  sounds  indicating 
dyspnoea  attracted  attention  to  his  room, 
and  he  was  found  breathing  stertorously  in 
profound  coma.  In  about  two  hours  I  saw 
him.  His  pulse  and  the  action  of  his  heart 
then,  as  before,  told  little.  The  coma  was 
still  complete,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  little 
sensible  to  light ;  his  skin  generally  warm. 
I  had  about  eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  by 
cupping,  by  which  depletion  his  pulse  sunk 
sufficiently  to  forbid  its  being  carried  further. 
Eight  grains  of  calomel  were  laid  upon  his 
tongue,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  his  legs. 
A  lavement  also  thrown  up.  No  rally  or 
improvement  resulted.  This  was  at  4  a.m.; 
he  died  at  half-past  7. 

In  this  case,  I  desisted  from  depletion  at 
about  the  same  point,  as  indicated  by  the 
pulse,  at  which  it  was  suspended  in  Dr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Allen's  case.  But  I  had 
no  encouragement  to  resume  it ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
constitution  apparently  produced  by  it,  con- 
tra-indicated the  further  prosecution  of  this 
measure. 

No  autopsy  was  permitted. 

The  phenomena  of  the  following  case 
belong  more  properly  to  my  present  subject, 
for  though  somewhat  suddenly  fatal  it  had 
not  the  strongly  pronounced  symptoms  of 
apoplexia  gravior,  and  yet  was  apparently 
of  nervous  origin.  The  subject  of  it  was, 
up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  a  healthy  well- 
grown  young  man,  of  a  muscular  frame, 
strong  and  active  ;  until,  indeed,  he  began  to 
work  at  college  with  a  view  to  a  degree, 
having  previously  been  far  from  laborious, 
but  always  of  temperate  habits.  Then  the 
l)eculiarities  of  his  constitution  developed 
themselves :  a  difficulty  in  giving  con- 
tinuous application,  not  from  inability  to  fix 
his  attention,  but  from  intense  exhau-stion 
and  a  sense  of  fatigue  produced.  He  strug- 
gled against  this  ;  grew  thin,  and,  without 
any  definite  illness,  faded.  A  year  before 
the  examination  for  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  I 
was  consulted,  and  then  learned  and  observed 
the  above  facts ;  and  was  much  struck  by 
the  marked  apprehension  of  mischief  from 
his  symptoms,  in  a  bold,  firm,  and  sen- 
sible young  man.  His  jiulse  was  small ; 
the  action  of  his  heart  normal.  I  gave  him 
advice  tending  to  prevent  his  fixing  his  at- 
tention too  strongly  on  his  discomforts, 
which  I  then  presumed  to  be  exaggerated, 
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and  I  prescribed  tonics,  mild  aperients,  and 
mercurials.  His  liealth  improved  in  the 
above  respects.  In  the  autumn  of  18-10,  I 
was  sent  for  hastily  into  Berkshire  to  see 
him,  where  I  found  him  under  the  following 
circumstances:  —  He  had  visited  a  friend 
sixty  miles  distant,  and  there,  with  moderate 
relative  rxertion,  and  with  trifling  deviations 
from  a  strict  diet,  had  produced  flatulent 
indigestion.  Extreme  exhaustion  had  sud- 
denly come  on,  for  which  he  had  been 
treated  reasonably  by  tlie  practitioner  of  the 
place  ;  and  before  he  had  quite  recovered 
from  this  he  had  travelled  home,  by  the  high 
road.  Finding  himself  still  exhausted,  he  had, 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  taken  twenty-five 
drops  of  laudanum.  This  increased  his 
feeling  of  exhaustion.  Palpitation  of  heart,  a 
semidelirious  state,  and  an  intense  feel  of 
sinking,  ensued.  In  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  I  saw  him  in  Berkshire.  He  had  by 
that  time  recovered  out  of  the  above  exacer- 
bation, and  his  only  complaints  then  were  a 
sense  of  soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  head, 
of  fluttering  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  pain 
at  the  epigastrium.  His  pulse  100,  and 
small  but  regular.  I  found  at  the  heart 
neither  bruit,  nor  undue  impulse,  nor  feeble- 
ness. A  steady  apprehension  of  death  was 
marked  in  his  own  impressions  respecting 
this  attack.  Out  of  this  attack,  however,  he 
soon  emerged  into  his  usual  health.  The 
remedy  which  relieved  him  most  (mild  mer- 
curials, and  aj)erients  being  premised)  was 
the  ammoniatcd  tincture  of  iron.  During 
the  next  summer,  a  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  my  direction,  with  plentiful  aff'u- 
sion  of  salt  water,  not  the  shower-bath,  re- 
markably strengthened  and  improved  him. 
He  took  his  examination  at  the  university 
after  this,  and  thereby  was  relieved  of  a  part 
of  his  mental  difficulties.  He  continued, 
indeed,  in  an  improved  state  of  health, 
though  one  not  differing  in  kind,  till  about 
eight  months  ago,  when  he  received  a  shock 
which  largely  reproduced  nervous  sensations, 
in  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  from  that  time 
to  his  own  death  it  was  observed  that  his 
wanness  and  pallor  had  increased.  I  believe 
he  took  for  this  the  tinctura  ferri  ammo- 
niata,  without  the  precaution  of  previous 
mercurials  and  aperients.  It  was  observed 
that  he  spoke  very  slowly,  and  that  his 
thoughts,  and  apprehensions  of  the  thoughts 
of  others,  were  becoming  more  unready  than 
before.  He  went  down  on  a  visit  into  Lin- 
colnshire, and  there  he  felt  a  return  of  in- 
creased exhiiustion.  One  evening,  com- 
plaining of  this,  he  went  to  bed  early  ;  and 
not  appearing  at  breakfast  the  next  morning 
he  was  sought  for,  and  found  in  a  comatose 
and  stertorous  state,  which  had  then  not 
long  existed,  for  we  found  he  had  been  seen 
awake  shortly  before.     Out  of  this  comatose 


state  he  did  not  rally,  and  he  waa  dead  in 
about  three  hours. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  the  above  two 
cases,  that  we  have  not  post-mortem  appear- 
ances. But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
pathology  of  the  brain,  the  therajieutical 
question,  in  such  cases,  is  not  very  closely 
connected  with  this  inquirj-.  Neither  tu- 
bercle, nor  meningitis,  nor  cerebral  abscess, 
are  pointed  to  by  the  symptoms.  The 
presence  of  some  serous  effusion  is  highly 
probable.  But  the  nature  of  this  phenome- 
non, as  well  as  our  uncertainty,  in  such 
cases,  how  long  it  may  have  existed  before 
death,  would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
practical  conclusion  from  this  fact,  if  disco- 
vered on  dissection.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  ramollissement.  Under  each 
of  these  suppositions  the  prolongation  of 
life  may  be  a  point  of  immense  importance ; 
and  under  each,  this  object  will,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  be  better  gained 
at  the  bed-side  than  in  the  dead-house. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  I 
adverted  to  the  latter  source  of  knowledge, 
as  that  wluch  has  given  to  practice  its 
highest  value  and  best  effects ;  but  its  dis- 
coveries must  not  be  anticipated  or  assumed. 
The  researches  of  many  eminent  men  have 
given  to  the  treatment  of  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal disease  a  basis  in  morbid  anatomy. 
That  epoch  has  not  been  arrived  at  generally 
in  cerebral  disease.  Our  scientific  researches 
should  continue  to  be  aimed  at  this  great 
object.  But  in  the  interim  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  act,  in  a  great  degree,  from  more 
empirical  resources. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  above  case,  the  use  of  steel,  preceded  by 
mercurials  and  aperients,  sea  air,  and  aff'u- 
sion  of  cold  sea  water,  appeared  the  most 
likely  agents  towards  the  prolongation  of 
feeble  life. 

A  question  here  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
itself,  why  apoplexy  should  so  often  com- 
mence in  sleep,  when  no  stimulus  is  being 
applied.  The  fact  seems  exjjlainable  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  aggravation  of  dj^spnoea 
under  that  state  occasioning  often  a  frightful 
waking  up  out  of  it,  with  embarrassment  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  Voluntary  power  is 
exerted,  while  we  are  awake,  in  obviating 
the  derangement  of  these  latter  functions. 
Attitude  ischanged,  expectoration  is  efi'ected  ; 
we  breathe  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
most  suited  to  the  condition  and  quantity  of 
lung  in  use.  Just  so  the  state  of  asson- 
pissement,  towards  which  my  last-mentioned 
patient  was  constantly  tending,  or  frequently 
on  the  verge  of  it,  had  probably  been  a 
thousand  times  arrested  by  an  act  of  thought ; 
by  the  performance,  perhaps,  of  some  cere- 
bral function  rousing  him  before  he  had  ad- 
vanced into  coma. 
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The  following  case  may  be  admitted  here, 
as  affording  a  specimen  of  treatment,  j)re- 
Tentive  it  would  appear,  of  nervous  apoplexy 
or  palsy,  under  a  strong  threatening  of  such 
states,  occasioned  by  debilitating  habits,  in- 
dulged in  during  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
and  admitted  by  him  to  me. 

This  gentleman,  aged  37  years,  was  of  the 
bilious  temperament.  He  was  short,  well 
made,  and  had  a  compact  sinewy  figure. 
His  eye  was  heavy  ;  bis  countenance  anxious 
and  uneasy ;  his  tongue  red  and  smooth ; 
his  pulse  irritable ;  his  utterance  slow  and 
laborious.  He  did  not  exactly  complain  of 
want  of  strength,  but  be  described  himself 
as  unable  to  walk  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  at  a  time,  from  a  sense  of  obstruction 
in  his  head,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
loins.  He  spoke  slowly,  with  evident  cir- 
cumspection, as  if  bis  articulation  might  fail 
him ;  and  he  collected  his  thoughts  with 
difficulty.  This  gentleman  has  been  relieved 
since  that  time,  to  the  greate^•t  degree,  in- 
deed his  powers  restored  apparently,  by  a 
systematic  use  of  the  spiritus  ammoniae  suc- 
cinatus,  mild  aperients,  and  henbane,  occa- 
sionally combined  with  mercurials. 

There  is  a  comatose  state  incident  to  in- 
fants, which  is  noticed  in  Dr.  Gooch's  ad- 
mirable work  on  "  The  Diseases  of  Women," 
under  the  title  of  "  some  symptoms  in  chil- 
dren erroneously  attributed  to  congestion  of 
the  brain."  .Some  consideration  of  this 
state  is  allied  to  our  present  discussion  ;  for 
the  line  is  very  delicately  marked,  and  very 
important,  which  separates  these  cases  from 
others  requiring  active  depletion.  I  regret 
that  I  can  give  no  more  than  an  outline  of  a 
case  which  occurred  to  me  before  I  had  read 
Dr.  Gooch's  work,  and  places  under  the 
treatment  and  princij)les  which  he  inculcates 
symptoms  even  more  advanced  into  apj)arent 
congestion  than  those  which  he  hasmentioned. 

An  infant,  aged  eight  months,  and  nursed 
by  its  mother,  became  feverish.  The  father 
gave  to  this  infant  two  moderate  doses  of 
calomel  and  scammony,  which  appeared  re- 
markably to  dejiress  its  strength.  Its  mo- 
tions, wiiich  had  previously  been  healthy, 
became  green ;  and  having  previously  been 
plentiful,  became  scanty.  Great  debility  was 
observed,  and  even  paleness,  a  state  not 
readily  produced  in  infants.  A  full  meal  of 
its  mother's  milk  was  followed  uniformly  by 
griping  and  dysptKj^a,  threatening  suflbca- 
tion.  The  mother  was  a  delicate  person  ; 
but  it  was  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
case,  that  a  more  healthy  nurse  being  ob- 
tained, the  above  symj)t()ms  were  rather 
aggravated  under  similar  circumstances  than 
diminished.  Small  doses  of  castor  oil  re- 
moved the  febrile  beat  which  I  have  noticed, 
and  restored  healthiness  of  the  evacuations  ; 
and  this,  with  anti«j)asmodics,  was  the  only 


medicinal  treatment  adopted  by  me  through- 
out a  continuance  of  symptoms,  which,  be- 
ginning in  dulness  and  heaviness,  ended  in 
the  most  profound  stupor,  unattended,  how- 
ever, and  unpreceded.  by  any  indications  of 
pain,  heat  of  head,  or  convulsions.  I  was 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  these  symptoms 
depended  upon  indigestion  and  imperfect 
nutrition,  probably  resulting  from  the  shock 
which  ill-timed  remedies  had  inflicted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  indisposition ;  and  I 
saw  no  ground  for  changing  my  view. 
When,  however,  after  lasting  several  daj's, 
this  case  appeared  to  me  desperate,  it  some- 
what rapidly  took  a  favourable  turn.  This 
change  appeared  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the 
successful  use  of  two  remedies — one,  the 
spiritus  ammoniae  succinatus,  given  inter- 
nally; the  other,  an  asafoetida  enema,  thrown 
up  about  the  same  time.  This,  I  imagine, 
was  an  infantile  case  of  nervous  apoplexy. 
With  respect  to  the  practice  pursued,  I  shall 
regret  if  the  successful  termination  of  that 
case  should  exclude  from  the  attention  of 
my  hearers  the  risk  incurred,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  that  line,  which  separates  such  cases 
from  others  requiring  the  most  active  treat- 
ment, and  often  remedies  of  a  depressing 
kind.  A  careful  observation  made  of  the 
exact  point  from  which  the  attack,  or  those 
symptoms  of  it,  have  commenced,  in  regard 
to  which  the  practical  difficulty  exists,  will, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  give  us 
more  safety  than  a  reference  to  any  presumed 
diagnostics.  In  the  above  case,  the  shock 
given  by  the  parent's  injudicious  remedies 
afforded  this  light  to  me. 

With  respect  to  nervous  apoplexy  consi- 
dered as  referrible  to  external  influences, 
and  not  to  constitutional  causes,  still  of  a 
physical  kind,  there  are  many  forms  of  it. 
I  should,  indeed,  vainly  endeavour  to  em- 
brace them  in  the  course  of  a  lecture.  But 
they  will  generally,  I  believe,  illustrate,  with 
more  or  less  concurrence,  the  proposition 
laid  down  in  the  present  lecture,  that  the 
graver  forms  of  nervous  apoplexy  require, 
strength  permitting,  the  most  active  deple- 
tion ;  while  its  milder  forms  may  best  be 
dealt  with  by  those  soothing  measures,  and 
on  those  principles,  which  I  have  illustrated 
from  the  works  of  Dr.  Kirkland.  I  havealready 
pointed  this  out  in  regard  to  cases  of  inso- 
lation, classed  under  the  head  of  apoplexia 
gravior.  Let  cases  of  this  kind  be  compared 
with  any  given  case,  in  which  the  extinction 
or  diminution  of  power,  and  not  its  arresta- 
tion  under  spasm,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed. The  contrast  will  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference of  practice  advocated,  and  vindicate 
its  propriety.  1  will  take,  as  an  instance  of 
sui'li  extinction  or  diminution  of  ])ower,  the 
exjxisure  to  an  asphyxiating  agent  through 
the    va]iour    of   burning   charcoal.      If   my 
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hearers  will  refer  to  the  admirable  case  given 
by  Dr.  Babington,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Trausactions,  they  will 
there  find  benefit  derived,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  certain  excitants  ;  but  he  will 
also  notice  a  circumstance  apposite  to  the 
present  question,  and  the  more  valuable  as 
it  seems  recorded  under  an  expectation  of  an 
effect  contrary  to  that  which  is  admitted  to 
have  occurred.  Twice  the  patient,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  lost  blood  in  the  course  of  his 
reanimation ;  each  time  his  general  state 
was  ob\'iously  rendered  less  favourable  by  the 
loss.  The  latter  removal  of  blood  was  acci- 
dental, from  the  disj)lacement  of  a  ligature. 
About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that  reani- 
mation was  proceeding  favourably  ;  but  under 
this  accident,  the  face  collapsed,  and  the 
pulse  sank  to  a  dangerous  degree*. 

In  this  case  the  vivifying  principle  of  the 
blood  having  been  interfered  with,  the  di- 
rectly restoring  this  by  inhalation  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  the  giving  nervous  energy  for  this 
work  by  galvanism,  were  the  agents  ob- 
viously and  solely  instrumental  iu  the 
recovery. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  THE 

PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  &  TREAT- 
MENT OF  OPHTHALMIC  AF- 
FECTIONS. 

Bt  Edw.  Hocken,  M.D.  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 
[Continued  from  p.  276.] 

A  new  and  improved  plan   of  treatiuy 
strumous  conjunctivitis.     The  patho- 
^^Oy    of   struma.     The    nature    and 
symptoms  of  the  local  affection,  with 
the  rationale  of  treatynent. 
Treatment. — This  includes  the  treat- 
ment of  the  attack  and  the  treatment 
of  the  interval,  consisting  of  general 
and  local  treatment. 

My  friend  Mr.  Wormald  is  in  the 
habit  of  treating  many  slight  ophthal- 
mic affections  (especially  among  the 
out-patients  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 

*  Dr.  Babinpton's  expressions  are  as  follow. 
"The  pulse  had  risen  to  120,  and  was  strong 
(some  wine  and  water  fjiven  had  apparently  pro- 
duced this  effect) ;  we  therefore,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  considered  of  the  propriety  of 
further  venesection.  But  as  the  apoplectic  stertor 
was  evidently  not  so  great,  we  determined  not  to 
interfere  with  the  efforts  of  nature ;  accident, 
however,  accomplished  what  we  had  hesitated  to 
do,  the  ligature  having  slippe<l  from  his  arm,  and 
he  lost,  before  it  was  noticed,  nearly  a  pound  of 
blood.  The  pulse  sank,  his  countenance  col- 
lapsed, and  .Mr.  Hingeston  was  apprehensive  that 
he  would  not  sur\ive  the  debilitating  effect  of 
this  accidental  hemorrhage." 


pital)  exclusively  by  daubing  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  the  outside  of  the  lids.  It 
was  from  watching  the  success  of  this 
practice  in  many  cases  that  led  me  to 
give  the  remedy,  applied  in  this  way,  a 
fair  trial  among  my  own  private  pa- 
tients. I  found  that  it  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  forms  of  strumous  con- 
junctivitis—  so  much  so  that,  when 
combined  with  appropriate  constitu- 
tional measures,  it  has  never  failed  in 
my  hands — and  this  not  after  the  lapse 
of  a  protracted  period,  but,  in  recent 
cases,  immediately ;  and,  if  chronic, 
after  two  or  three  applications.  At  the 
West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary  stru- 
mous conjunctivitis  is  very  common, 
and  often  most  severe  and  intractable. 
At  my  request,  Mr.  De  La  Garde  (one 
of  the  surgeons  to  that  institution) 
placed  several  cases  under  this  plan  of 
treatment;  and  shortly  after  having 
commenced  it,  he  wrote  to  inform  me 
that,  out  of  at  least  a  dozen  such  cases, 
there  was  only  one  which  was  not  im- 
mediately attended  with  the  most 
marked  success.  Besides  strumous 
conjunctivitis,  I  have  found  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  applied  in  the  way  I  shall  im- 
mediately explain,  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  all  cases  where  the  con- 
junctiva and  lids  were  much  concerned, 
and  wherever  there  was  much  intole- 
rance of  light;  such  as  in  all  the 
strumous  diseases  of  the  eye,  in 
catarrhal  and  purulent  ophthalmia, 
in  granular  conjunctivitis,  and  simple 
conjunctivitis  of  the  lids  or  globe. 

Mode  of  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver*. — A  clean  piece  of  the  stick  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  having  from  one 
to  two  inches  exposed,  should  be  se- 
lected. The  patient's  eyelids  are  to  be 
closed,  and  put  slightly  on  the  stretch, 
by  applying  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
to  the  eyebrow,  and  gently  raising  the 
skin.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  to 
be  passed  (previously  moistened)  two 
or  three  times  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  upper,  and  subsequently  the 
lower  eyelids,  smoothly  and  without 
much  pressure ;  bringing,  not  the  point, 

*  The  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
outside  of  the  lids  is  a  very'  different  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding to  its  introduction,  either  as  a  strong 
solution  or  in  substance,  between  the  lids.  From 
the  latter  1  have  seen  the  greatest  injury  result, 
and  should  decidedly  refuse  my  consent  if  myself 
the  patient.  Except  in  the  purulent  forms  of 
conjunctivitis,  it  is  a  plan  I  utterly  condemn,  as 
cruel,  injurious,  and  unscientific.  Weak  solu- 
tions, however  (as  j.  or  ij.RTs.  tothe5J-  of  water) 
are  sometimes  highly  beneficial. 
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but  the  sides  of  the  stick  of  hinav  caus- 
tic, in  contact  witli  the  skin.  The  object 
of  this  apphcation  is  only  to  blacken, 
and  not  to  occasion  any  severer  eflects ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that,  after  a  short 
time,  as  soon  as  the  nitrate  has  had 
time  fully  to  act  on  the  fifth  nerve,  it 
will  completely  relieve  the  intolerance 
of  light,  the  lachrymation,  and,  what  is 
of  the  most  importance,  the  spasmodic 
strivings  of  the  orbicular  muscle ;  and 
hence  relieve  the  patient  from  that 
constant  irritation  and  pressure  which 
mamtains  and  aggravates  the  aflection. 

In  one  of  my  patients,  a  little  boy 
four  years  old,  1  had  an  opportunity  of 
treating  an  attack  of  strumous  conjunc- 
tivitis and  purulent  ophthalmia,  in  the 
opposite  eyes,  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
The  strumous  attack  was  subdued  at 
once ;  but  in  about  a  week  afterwards 
he  was  brought  to  me  with  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  the  fellow  organ.  I  at 
first  used  leeches,  purging,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  be 
placed  between  the  lids;  but  this  treat- 
ment, although  it  subdued  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  failed  to  cure  it ;  it  merely 
subsided  into  a  chronic  form.  At  this 
stage  I  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  outside  of  the  lids,  in  the  way 
described,  which  immediately  gave  a 
new  feature  to  the  case.  He  improved 
directly;  and  a  second  application, 
about  a  week  subsequently,  produced  a 
cure  in  a  few  days. 

On  first  seeing  a  case  of  strumous 
conjunctivitis,  besides  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  outside  of 
the  lids,  it  is  advisable  to  administer 
three  or  four  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  cretil,  or  two  of  calomel,  with  one, 
two,  or  only  half  a  grain  of  qui  nine 
(according  to  the  age,  &c.  of  the 
child) ;  and  follow  it  up,  about  six 
hours  afterwards,  with  an  appropriate 
dose  of  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  If  the  smaller  powder  be 
given  at  night,  the  aperient  should  be 
delayed  till  next  morning.  Where  the 
case  is  chronic,  it  is  very  serviceable  (o 
repeat  this  j)ractice  ab(mt  twice  every 
week  or  eight  days;  and  where  tlie 
child  voids  worms,  it  is  best  to  free  the 
intestinal  canal  from  the  nuisance  by 
an  appropriate  plan  of  treatment. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  merely 
to  free  the  patient  from  ophthalmic 
disease  for  the  time;  the  constitution 
must  be  improved,  to  prevent  future 
attacks;    and   to  accomj)lish    this   we 


must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disorder. 
The  general  symptoms  are  those  of 
debility— either  a  pale,  pasty,  bloodless 
condition,  with  tlabbiness  and  want  of 
tone  in  the  solids ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
constitutional  debility,  with  an  excess 
of  irritability  of  the  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems,  occasioning  a  tendency 
to  hectic.  Both  states  are  benefited  by 
tonics.  To  improve  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  functions,  we  have  recourse 
to  hygienic  and  therapeutic  agents. 
The  former  include  diet,  air,  exercise, 
light,  and  clothing;  the  latter,  tonics, 
purgatives,  warm  baths,  or  cold  spong- 
ings,  followed  by  brisk  friction  of  the 
skin. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  taken  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  being  well  masticated; 
whilst  every  injurious  or  indigestible 
article  should  be  studiously  avoided, — 
such  as  pastry,  new  bread  in  every 
form,  sweetmeats,  crude  vegetables, 
fruit,  unless  soft,  fully  ripe,  and  in 
small  (juantities,  as  strawberries,  &c. 
Early  hours  should  be  enforced,  both 
for  retiring  to  rest  and  rising  in  the 
morning.  A  healthy  situation  (when 
possible)  should  be  selected,  with  an 
occasional  change  of  air,  and  a  resi- 
dence near  the  sea  during  summer. 
Sufficient  exercise  is  very  important; 
such  as  riding,  walking,  playing,  &c. 
all  in  their  turns ;  but  fatigue  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  The  mind,  also, 
should  be  kept  employed,  but  never  , 
overworked.  The  body  is  sure  to  be- 
come diseased  if  deprived  of  the  agency 
of  sufficient  light :  lience  the  clear 
light  of  day  and  the  bright  sunshine 
must  be  sought  and  enjoyed.  Exercise 
in  the  green  fields  combines  the  enjoy- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  exposure  to 
light,  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
stimulus  of  exertion.  Moreover  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  clothe  the  body 
warmly,  both  to  encourage  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  retain  a  due  supply 
of  warmth,  and  prevent  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  vicissitudes. 

As  purgatives,  the  combination  of  a 
mercurial  pre;  aration  with  quinine, 
followed  by  rliiilxul),  &:c.  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  is  the  best  mode  of 
occasionally  stiinidating  and  strength- 
ening the  chylopoi<'tic  functions.  Be- 
sides this,  if  the  child  be  pale,  and  the 
solids  deficient  in  tone,  the  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  in  small  doses,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  should  be  adminis- 
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tercel;  but  if  the  circulation  be  ac- 
tive, ami  the  nervous  system  irritable, 
quinine, exhibited  hi  the  same  manner, 
has  succeeded  best  in  my  iiands.  In 
these  latter  patients  cold  sponging  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  entire  cutaneous 
system  successively,  followed  by  brisk 
friction,  I  have  seen  most  beneficial : 
in  the  former,  where  the  skin  is  dry 
and  rough,  warm  bathing,  about  once 
a  week,  also  succeeded  by  active  rub- 
bing with  a  coarse  towel  or  the  flesh 
brush.  This  is  but  a  sketch  of  the 
constitutional  treatment;  but  having 
already  filled  several  pages,  I  must 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 

If  any  gentleman  will  be  kind  enougli 
to  give  my  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  report 
their  success  to  me,  I  should  feel  much 
obliged. 

15,  Southampton  Street, 
C'ovent  Garden. 


RUPTURE  OF  AN  OVARIAN  SAC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  accompanying  cases  appear  to  me 
very  interesting :  if  you  should  entertain 
a  similar  opinion,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
giving  them  a  place  in  your  journal. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Arthur  W.  Domville, 

Surgeon  to  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary, 
22,  Hig-her  Ardwick,  Manchester. 
Nov.  12,  1842. 

Case  of  rxtpture,  from  a  fall,  of  an 
ovarian  sac,  followed  by  death. 

Sarah  Wolstencroft,  ast.  63,  or  there- 
about, unmarried,  always  delicate, 
even  from  a  child.  Since  the  cata- 
menia  first  appeared,  there  has  been 
great  irregularity  in  these  discharges, 
and  never,  perhaps,  has  the  secretion 
been  of  its  proper  quantity  or  colour. 
Thirty  years  since  she  first  began  to 
swell  in  the  abdomen  ;  this  swelling 
did  not  increase  rapidly,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  very  slowly  advanced ;  but 
still  it  did  advance,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years  her  abdomen  had 
attained  a  large  size. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis 
was  first  performed,  at  which  time 
thirty-four  quarts  were  removed.  She 
has  been  tapped  four  times  since.  The 
last  operation  was  performed  four  years 


ago,  when  a  great  quantity  of  little 
bodies  resembling  mustard-seeds  came 
away  ;  in  fact,  they  were  so  luunerous 
as  to  choke  the  canula  and  prevent  the 
How  of  the  liquid  part. 

I  believe  Mr.  Garside,  of  this  town, 
performed  all  the  operations. 

Sept.  l()th,  iS42.— As  this  poor 
woman  was  employed  in  hanging  win- 
dow-blinds, the  table  on  which  she 
stood  gave  way,  and  she  fell  on  her 
back  on  the  floor.  This  happened  at 
10  o'clock  A.M.  I  saw  her  about  an 
hour  after  the  accident ;  she  was  pale 
and  sick,  vomiting  repeatedly,  and 
complained  of  an  agonizing  pain 
above  the  umbilicus.  Her  pulse  was 
quick  and  small.  I  prescribed  stimu- 
lants ;  she  had  opium,  brandy,  and 
ammonia.  She  died  at  .'i  o'clock  p.m. 
Previous  to  her  death  she  vomited  a 
quantity  of  blood. 

Autopsy. — September  17th  I  exa- 
mined the  body  28  hours  after  de.ath.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  1  found  that  1  at 
once  came  into  the  interior  of  an  im- 
mense cyst,  the  anterior  wall  of  which 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  cyst  passed 
down  into  the  lumbar  regions  cover- 
ing and  connected  to  the  kidneys ;  it 
was  reflected  from  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes above  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver,  with  which  it  was  intimately 
joined ;  in  fact  it  required  some  time  and 
trouble  to  bring  this  viscus  into  view,  so 
completely  was  it  covered  by  this  part 
of  the  cyst.  The  posterior  wall  had 
various  attachments  with  dilFerent  con- 
volutions of  intestines,  by  cellular  bands 
resembling  the  false  membranes  found 
frequently  in  the  chest. 

The  cyst  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  liquid,  in  which  were  floating  innu- 
merable little  bodies,  such  as  I  have 
before  described  as  resembling  mustard 
seeds. 

At  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
this  sac  there  was  a  rupture,  through 
which  had  passed  two  large  folds  of 
intestine  (jejunum).  The  ruptured 
part  corresponded  with  the  seat  of  pain. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  liquid  extra- 
vasated  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
also  many  of  the  floating  little  bodies 
before  spoken  of.  There  were  no  traces, 
however,  of  recent  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the 
folds  of  jejunum  within  the  cyst  were 
distended  with  flatus,  but  there  were 
no  marks' of  increased  vascularity  ;  the 
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round  shape  was  found  occupying  the 
whole  lower  and  middle  portions  ;  ex- 
tending,in  fact,  from  the  pubis  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. Tt  wa»  composed  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  cysts  of  all  sizes  : 
two  or  three  large  enough  to  contain 
three  or  four  pints  of  fluid  each  ;  others 
not  larger  than  a  pea.  The  contents 
of  the  cysts  were  very  various  :  in  some 
the  matter  was  colourless  serum,  in 
others  it  was  yellow,  in  others  as  dark 
as  coffee,  and  in  others  it  was  bloody. 
The  consistency  of  the  hquid  was  as 
varied  as  the  colour.  The  walls  of  the 
cysts  were  of  various  thickness  and 
structure;  some  were  thin  and  soft, 
others  thicker,  and  of  a  cartilaginous 
hardness ;  others  vascular,  and  begin- 
ning in  some  places  to  soften  and  break 
down. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  tumor 
was  adherent,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  abdominal  parietes.  It  was  also 
attached  by  a  thick  layer  of  soft  lymph 
to  the  rectum,  and  on  separating  the 
attachment  a  small  opening  into  one 
of  the  cysts  was  found.  The  cyst  had 
ulcerated  at  this  point,  and  formed  an 
adhesion  to  the  gut,  which  in  time 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac 
evacuated.  There  were  no  other  at- 
tachments to  any  of  the  intestines  or 
viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  uterus 
and  left  ovary  were  healthy;  the  right 
was  completely  involved  in  the  diseased 
structure,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  organ 
in  which  the  morbid  action  commenced. 

Can  we,  in  any  given  case,  during 
life,  predict  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  adhesions  in  ovarian 
dropsy  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  is,  in  many  cases, 
most  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  in  some 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine. 

We  cannot  ascertain  this  point  from 
the  size  of  the  tumor,  for  we  have  seen 
that  adhesions  may  occur  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  enlargement.  We 
cannot  judge  from  the  amount  of  pain, 
with  certainly  ;  for  in  Wolstencroft's 
case  the  patient,  I  understand  from  her 
sister,  never  suffered  so  much  pain  as 
to  require  the  use  of  leeches,  and  yet 
most  extensive  adhesions  were  found. 
In  my  second  case  the  patient  had 
suffered  very  great  pain,  and  yet  the 
tumor  was  free.  And,  lastly,  we  can- 
not   always    decide   tliis   question   by 


means  of  palpation  or  percussion ;  by 
the  latter  method  we  may  possibly  as- 
certain the  boundary  of  the  tumor,  but 
can  determine  nothing  as  to  its  con- 
nections. Neither  are  we  always  much 
more  successful  by  the  former  plan ; 
for  1  have  more  than  once  known  an 
ovarian  tumor  of  some  size  appear  to 
be  fixed,  which  afterwards  has  proved 
to  be  free ;  and  I  can  well  conceive 
that  an  ovarian  cyst  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  moveable,  yet  nevertheless 
have  contracted  important  adhesions. 

The  third  feature  in  Wolstencroft's 
case,  worthy  of  a  passing  comment,  is 
the  difficulty  there  was  in  making  a 
diagnosis :  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the 
connections  of  the  cyst,  but  as  to  its 
real  character.  As  far  as  the  physical 
signs  went,  the  case  was  more  like 
ascites  than  ovarian  dropsy.  In  no 
point  of  the  abdomen  could  any  solid 
enlargement  be  detected.  The  fluid 
was  equally  diffused  ;  therefore,  percuss 
where  you  would,  there  was  nothing 
but  dulness.  By  connecting  the  signs 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  arrived  at  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  its  nature;  but  the  diagnosis 
would  have  showed  no  better  name 
than  the  one  I  have  given  it — a  guess. 

My  object  in  making  the  foregoing 
observations  is  not  wholly  to  deprecate 
the  operation  of  excision  ;  for  I  think 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  surgeon  may  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  that  operation. 
In  f  ict,  I  proposed  it  to  one  of  the  pa- 
tients I  have  already  alluded  to,  in 
whom  I  found  the  operation  free  after 
death.  Neither  my  patient  nor  her 
friends  would  consent ;  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  of  my  medical 
associate,  who  was  far  from  sanguine 
as  to  the  result. 

I  submit  that  this  operation,  perhaps 
beyond  all  otliers,  requires  considera- 
tion. I  should  not  think  a  surgeon 
warranted  m  undertaking  it  because 
he  had  made  the  accurate  diagnosis  of 
ovarian  disease ;  neither  should  I  think 
him  justified  in  its  performance,  even 
when  he  had  ascertained,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained  by  palpation  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  previous  history, 
that  the  tumor  had  not  contracted  im- 
portant adhesions,  lie  ought,  I  submit, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  case  will  be 
a  rajnd  one,  shortly  terminating  in 
death  if  something  be  not  done  to  pre- 
vent such  H  catastrophe.  Our  object 
should  be  to  save  life,  and  not  simply 
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to  remove  a  deformity.  The  most  san- 
guine advocates  for  excision  must  admit 
that  there  arc  many  risks  attending  the 
operation.  Could  a  man  in  justice  jeo- 
pardise the  hfe  of  his  patient,  by  per- 
forming a  forni'd-ible  operation,  when 
that  patient,  witliout  it,  might  have 
lived,  as  mine  did,  for  thirty  years?  I 
trow  not.  I  readily  admit  that  nnne 
was  a  singular  case;  and  that  few, 
very  few,  arc  so  slow  in  tlieir  progress 
as  the  one  I  have  recorded;  but  still 
there  are  many  cases  that  advance  but 
tardily.  If,  in  any  given  instance,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  case  will  rapidly 
proceed,  and  there  are  no  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
extensive  adhesions,  then  our  way  is 
open  :  we  may  propose  the  operation, 
stating  the  risks ;  then  leave  our  patient 
to  decide. 

ON  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  APOPLEXY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
T  HAVE  just  finished  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  cases  and  observations  on 
the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the 
employment  of  emetics  in  this  disease, 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  grave  im- 
portance, perhaps  the  following  brief 
reuiarks  may  not  be  altogether  devoid 
of  interest.  My  attention  was  early 
drawn  to  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  in 
consequence  of  my  paternal  grand- 
father (the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Lewis) 
having  died  of  the  disease.  At  the  age 
of  86,  about  7  p-  m.  on  the  evening  of 
his  death,  he  was  irritated  at  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  his  servants,  and  he  im- 
mediately fell  down,  being  seized  with 
profound  .sopor.  His  countenance  be- 
came pale  ;  his  breathing  stertorous ; 
the  mouth  was  drawn  to  one  side  ;  the 
pupils  were  dilated,  and  his  pulse  was 
weak.  He  was  quickly  seen  by  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  ;  blood-letting  was 
Eerformed,  and  cold  water  poured  over 
is  head,  but  he  expired  in  a  few 
minutes. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1839,  1  was 
hastily  summoned  to  attend  my  mater- 
nal grandmother,  and,  on  my  arrival,  I 
found  her  threatened  with  apoplexy. 
Her  face  was  pale  ;  the  pulse  was 
feeble;  and  she  complained  of  vertigo 
and  sickness.     Her  mother  and  sister 


both   died   suddenly   of    this   malady. 
She  was  ordered — 

\\  Zinci  Sulphat.  3j.;  Aquae.  Destillata 
fjxii.  ;   Fiat  hau-tus  statim  capiendus. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  vomiting 
ensued,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased 
she  took — 

p.  Pulv.  Jalapse.  gr.  xvi. ;  Potassse.  Tart. 
3ii.  Spirit.  Ammon.  Aromat.  f5ss. ; 
Iiifus.  Sennoe  Comp.  f^vi.  ;  Aq.  Pi- 
mentse,  f5vi. ;  Fiat  haustus. 

Tliis  produced  free  purging  ;  the 
vertigo  diminished,  and  at  8  p.m.  she 
fell  asleep,  and  rose  quite  well  on  the 
following  morning.  Since  this  period 
she  has  had  four  similar  attacks,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  above-mentioned 
treatment  has  been  adopted  with  the 
same  good  result. 

I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  this 
description,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  1  have  invariably  pursued  this 
mode  of  treatment,  except  that,  in  some 
instances,  blisters  or  cupping  were  em- 
ployed. On  the  other  hand,  candour 
obliges  me  to  state,  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  skin  was  hot,  the  face 
flushed,  the  breathing  sonorous,  and 
the  pulse  full  and  strong,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  best  effects  from  bleeding, 
croton  oil,  enema  aloes,  spirit  lotion  to 
the  head,  and  mustard  sinapisms  to  the 
feet. 

Dr.  M.  Hall  (Principles  of  Medi- 
cine, p.  258,  1837)  asserts  that  there  is 
great  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  in  mere 
cerebral  congestion,  while  in  cases  of 
actual  rupture  he  says  the  system  is 
dangerously  susceptible  of  its  loss.  He 
confirms  the  diagnosis  to  be  frequently 
difficult,  although  he  mentions  the  so- 
called  discinclive  symptoms.  Aber- 
crombie  advises  bleeding  in  all  cases, 
for,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  &c.,  he  says,  "there  are  no 
symptoms  which  characterise  a  distinct 
class  of  apoplectic  affections  which,  in 
their  nature,  do  not  admit  of  blood- 
letting." And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  profession,  as  a  body,  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  views.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  whole  subject 
requires  to  be  investigated  anew. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  Lewis, 
House-Surgeon  to  "Wolverhaniiton  Dispensary 
and  Casualty  Hospital. 

Nov.  15, 1842. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  niihi,  diKiiitatem 
Arlis  Medic<e  tueri :  potestas  inodo  venicndi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  peiiculum  non  recuse. 
•  Cicero. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  BRITISH 
TOWNS. 
When  we  look  at  those  pictures  of  life  as 
it  might  be,  which  are  drawn  by  poets 
and  moralists,  and  life  as  it  is,  drawn 
by  Union  surgeons  and  relieving  offi- 
cers, nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  delineations  of 
decent  poverty,  clean  though  patched, 
given  by  the  former,  and  the  squalid 
indigence  represented  by  the  latter. 
Yet  each  picture  may  be  true;  for, 
like  the  knights  in  the  story,  the  con- 
troversialists are  looking  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  shield.  Great,  indeed,  is 
the  difference  between  the  poor  of  the 
poet,  who 

"  lived  in  a  cottage  far  retired, 
Amonff  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding:  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  concealed  ; 

and  the  poor  of  Whitechapel,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  John  Liddle,  in  the 
Report  on  which  we  commented  four 
weeks  ago  *. 

Yet,  as  both  these  varieties  of  po- 
verty exist,  the  question  naturally 
springs  up,  what  are  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  one  from  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  othei  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  many  or 
most  towns  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
water  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible. 
Even  in  London  there  are  districts 
which  are  wretchedly  supplied.  In 
Whitechapel,  water  is  not  laid  on  to 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring 
classes,  but  they  fetch  it  from  a  plug 
in  the  courts.     The  trouble  of  doing 


«  Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Ucpartuient,  from  the 
Poor  I>aw  Commissioners,  on  an  intjuiry  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hiliounnif  popuhi- 
tion  of  (Jreat  Britain  ;  with  appendices,  &c. 


this  makes  water  scarce  in  their  dwell- 
ings ;  and  in  consequence,  the  filth  of 
the  Whitechapel  poor  reminds  one 
rather  of  some  media;val  city,  the  con- 
stant prey  of  plague  and  dysentery, 
than  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world  in 
the  nineteenth   century. 

"  When  I  have  occasion  to  visit  their 
rooms,"  says  Mr.  J.  Liddle,  "  T  find  they 
have  only  a  very  scanty  supply  of  water 
in  their  tubs  When  they  are  washing, 
the  smell  of  the  dirt  mixed  with  the 
soap  is  the  most  offensive  of  all  the 
smells  I  have  to  encounter.  They 
merely  pass  dirty  linen  through  very 
dirty  water.  The  smell  of  the  hnen 
itself,  when  so  washed,  is  very  offen- 
sive, and  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  occupants.  The 
filth  of  their  dwelUngs  is  excessive ;  so 
is  their  personal  filth.  When  they 
attend  my  surgery,  I  am  always  obliged 
to  have  the  door  open.  When  I  am 
coming  down  stairs  from  my  parlour, 
I  know  at  the  distance  of  a  flight  of 
stories  whether  there  are  any  poor  pa- 
tients in  the  surgery." 

There  is  evidence  also  of  the  want 
of  water  in  Manchester,  the  Truro 
Union,  the  Audley  district  of  the  New- 
castle Union  in  Staffordshire,  the  Dun- 
mow,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Lexdcn,  and 
Winstree,  Unions  ;  in  Glasgow,  Aber- 
been,  Stirling,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  &c.  &c. 

In  Edinburgh  the  poor  have  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance  for  water,  and 
afterwards  carry  it  up  five,  six,  or  seven 
stair.  In  Tranent,  Dr.  S.  Scott  Alison 
has  seen  women  fighting  for  water. 

Even  in  Bath,  which  is  compara- 
tively well  supplied  with  water,  the 
poor  are  often  obliged  to  fetch  it  from 
a  distance.  To  the  indolent  this  dif- 
ficulty is  an  impossibility  ;  even  to  the 
active  it  is  a  loss.  In  Paris,  according 
to  Mr.  Chadwiek,  the  cost  of  filtered 
water  conveyed  into  houses  by  the 
carriers  is  two  sous  the  pailful,  or  nine 
shillings  a  ton  ;  while  the  highest  price 
charged  by  the  water  companies  in 
London  is  sixpence  a  ton.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  individual  and 
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combined  lulwur ;  between  rude  manual 
exertion,  and  tlie  machines  of  Savary 
and  Watt  I 

It  seems  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners liave  been  urgently  re- 
quested to  supply  villages  with  water 
by  allowing  the  necessary  charges  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor-rates  ; 
"  but  they  could  only  express  their 
regret  that  the  law  gave  them  no 
power  to  allow  such  a  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  benefit  sought."  At  present 
the  poor-law  is  potent  only  for  ill  : 
water  gruel,  but  no  water.  Ah  !  qii  H 
est  difficile  de  /aire  le  bien  ;  il  n'l/  a 
ijiie  le  mill  de  facile  ajaire. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  habi- 
tual non-washing  to  be  met  with"  in  tliis 
Report,  is  at  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
Chadwick  talks  of  a  question  and 
answer  more  than  once  repeated  : 
"  When  were  you  last  washed  ?" — 
"  W^hen  I  was  last  in  prison."  So  that 
recommittal  to  jail  might  be  looked 
upon  in  these  wynds  as  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  being  the  sole  or  readiest 
portal  to  soap,  water,  and  a  towel  I 

The  next  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  poor  is  that  of  obtaining  good 
water ;  the  supply  may  be  plentiful, 
but  bad.  Indeed,  this  is  a  constant 
and  just  complaint  in  London,  not 
only  among  the  lower,  but  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  the  remedy  will  never  be 
complete  till  the  office  of  supplying 
the  kingdom  with  water  is  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  companies,  and 
becomes  a  national  concern,  instead  of 
the  object  of  petty  huckstering  among 
rival  dealers. 

The  cflects  of  bad  water  are  some- 
times shown  on  a  large  scale.  Thus 
the  troops  at  Cork,  being  supplied  with 
water  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
sewers,  and  rendered  brackish  by  the 
tide,  suffered  from  dysentery :  Mr. 
Bell,  their  surgeon,  suspecting  the 
cause,  let  water  be  fetched  from  the 
Lady's  Well  ;  sublata  causa,  toUitur 
effectus  —  the    dysentery    disappeared. 


At  Paris,  again,  Parent-Duchatelet  as- 
certained that  the  proportion  of  sick  at 
the  prison  of  St.  Lazarus  was  greater 
even  than  at  other  badly  situated 
prisons.  He  found  that  the  wooden 
cistern  was  in  bad  order,  and  full  of 
conferva,  and  that  the  water  had  a 
"  detestable  and  truly  repulsive  taste." 
The  water,  moreover,  of  this  hospital 
resembles  that  of  the  Salp6triere  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  pur- 
gative salts  which  it  contains  ;  and  in 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  hospice, 
chronic  diarrha-a  is  a  prevalent  disease. 

Another  point  in  which  the  poor  as 
they  are  differ  from  the  poor  as  they 
might  be,  is  the  bad  ventilation  of  their 
places  of  work.  The  fact,  that  air  to 
be  wholesome  must  be  renewed,  is  by 
no  means  universallj-  diffused ;  and 
masters,  not  deficient  in  humanity, 
waste  the  lives  of  their  workmen  for 
want  of  a  ventilation  which  might  be 
procured  by  the  profits  of  a  week. 
"  My  people,"  says  the  Hebrew  Pro- 
phet, "  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge." Place  a  plain  scientific  truth 
before  a  man,  and  spleen,  distrust,  nay 
avarice  itself,  in  time  give  wa)'  ;  and 
physiology  meets  with  almost  as  ready 
a  reception  as  the  multiplication  table. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brownlow,  a  tailor,  aged 
52,  gives  some  interesting  evidence  on 
this  topic,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Report.  When  a  journeyman,  he 
worked  at  Messrs.  Allen's  of  Old  Broad- 
street,  with  80  or  100  men,  and  at  the 
Stultzes,  where  the  number  was  about 
250.  The  men  at  Allen's  sat  nearly 
knee  to  knee :  what  with  animal  caloric, 
and  the  heat  of  the  irons,  the  tempera- 
ture was  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  outside  ;  young  men 
from  the  country  fainted  from  the  heat 
and  closeness,  and  in  the  coldest  win- 
ter nights  large  thick  tallow  candles 
melted  and  fell  over  from  the  heat. 

The  worse  the  air,  the  worse  the 
habits  of  the  men  who  work  in  it ;  de- 
pression calls  for  stimulus,  and  gin  and 
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beer  supply,  in  a  destructive  manner, 
the  want  of  oxygen.  Thus,  in  the 
shops  of  which  Brownlow  speaks,  gin 
was  brought  in  four  times  a  day  ;  at 
7  and  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  at  3  and 
5  in  the  afternoon. 

In  country  phices,  where  tailors  work 
alone,  or  but  two  or  three  together, 
spirits  and  beer  are  far  less  drunk. 

Besides  the  uneasy  feverish  state 
which  must  be  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate depression  and  exaltation  of  the 
London  system,  the  journeyman  is 
M'orn  out  ten  years  sooner ;  at  forty  he 
is  older  in  constitution  than  the  country 
workman  is  at  fifty.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  London  tailor  is  superannuated  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  thought  unfit 
to  do  a  day's  work. 

John  Fowler,  a  superannuated  tailor, 
who  comments  on  Brownlow's  evidence 
agrees  with  him  generally,  but  thinks 
that  less  beer  and  spirits  are  now  con- 
sumed in  the  workshops,  and  observes 
that  the  crowding  of  the  large  shops 
occurs  only  during  the  season. 

Charles  Dobson,  a  man  of  58,  who 
has  been  a  tailor  since  he  was  16,  has 
always  lived  in  the  country  ;  yet  even  he 
has  sufiered  from  working  with  seven  or 
eight  men  whom  he  employed,  in  a 
close  shop.  Though  there  was  very 
little  drinking,  the  men  grew  giddy, 
and  in  warm  weather  he  felt  faint,  from 
the  closeness,  the  stoves,  and  the  hot 
irons.  He  has  known  many  men,  more 
than  fifty  j^ears  old,  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  go  on  working ;  as  they  advance 
in  age,  they  arc  obliged  to  give  up 
from  defective  sight,  but  from  nothing 
else. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  an  ob- 
vious one — ventilate  the  rooms.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  say  that  this  has  been 
done  by  the  Stult/.cs,  and  also  in  some 
shops  at  Glasgow. 

Milliners  and  dress -makers  are 
equally  injured  by  the  defective  ventila- 
tion of  the  crowded  rooms  in  which 
'hey  work  ;  with  the  additional  detri- 


ment of  the  candles  and  gas-ligh(« 
which  glare  over  their  midnight  toils  ; 
for,  while  tailors  usually  leave  their 
shops  at  7  or  8,  milliners  slave  on  to  an 
indefinite  hoar. 

Nor  are  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
working  classes  a  bit  better.  In  Aber- 
deen, according  to  Mr.  Isaac  Gilchrist, 
a  surgeon  of  the  town,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
persons  not  unfrccpiently  occupy  one 
room ;  and  these  are  often  single 
women,  employed  at  the  manufactories 
during  the  day,  and  huddled  together 
at  night. 

If  any  one  wishes,  however,  to  know 
how  closely  human  beings  may  be 
packed  together,  he  should  read  Dr. 
Mitchell's  account  of  a  lodging-shop, 
as  it  is  termed,  for  miners.  In  a  room 
eighteen  feet  by  fifteen,  he  found  four- 
teen beds  ;  one  half  being  supported  on 
posts,  and  placed  exactly  over  the  re- 
maining half.  Each  of  these  beds  was 
intended  for  two  men,  but  when  the 
mines  are  in  full  play,  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  three  men  each,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  a  boy  might  lie  across  at 
their  feet ! 

Dr.  Mitchell  says  that  39  or  40  per- 
sons might  have  slept  there  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  his  previous  account  is 
correct,  5(j  would  be  the  possible  limit. 
How  even  the  smaller  number  can  live 
through  the  night,  is  inexplicable.  He 
thinks,  with  great  probability,  that 
these  lodging-houses  are  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  air  of  the  mines.  Wil- 
liam Eddy,  a  miner,  gives  an  account 
of  one  of  these  crowded  sties,  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  lie.  Dr.  Mitchell's  sup- 
position was  realized  there,  for  a  bed 
often  contained  three  of  these  human 
swine,  besides  one  at  the  foot.  "  The 
breathing  at  night,  when  all  were  in 
bed,  was  dreadful." 

Miners  are  worn  ont  soon  after  forty 
years  of  age ;  but  how  much  of  this 
premature  decay  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lodging-shops,  and  how  much  to 
work    in     the    mines,     it    is    not    for 
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physician    nor    physiologist    to   deter- 
mine. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  evil  influences 
which  we  have  discussed  in  the  present 
article  admit  of  remedies ;  either  from 
private  henevolence  or  legislative  en- 
actment. When  the  cholera  spread  ter- 
ror among  the  opulent  classes,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  indigent  were  purified  by 
force  ;  could  not  tliis  be  done  to  avert 
diseases,  which,  though  less  suddenly 
sweeping,  are  more  permanently  de- 
structive ?  The  poor,  said  a  philanthro- 
pist, are  the  children  of  the  state  ;  and 
it  might  be  expedient,  in  some  cases> 
to  treat  them  like  children,  and  guide 
them,  when  they  cannot  be  taught. 
Still  more  necessary  is  it  to  set  bounds 
to  the  cupidity  of  masters  and  land- 
lords, and  prevent  them  from  coining 
blood  for  drachmas. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES, 
Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Bv  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq. 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  School. 

Lecture  II. 

On  Feigned  Diseases. 

Ix  a  former  lecture  edlusion  was  cursorily 
made  to  the  general  laws  in  which  the 
student  should  seek  for  guidance  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  any  present- 
ing case,  or,  in  more  professional  phraseo- 
logy, in  the  formation  of  diagnosis.  Since, 
however,  these  laws  are  weakened  by  nume- 
rous exceptions,  and  beset  by  many  ambi- 
guities when  practically  applied,  it  becomes 
desirable,  before  e.xplaining  the  best  method 
of  collectively  surveying  the  particulars  of  a 
case,  or  taking  a  case,  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  some  of  these  perplexities,  by  indicating 
the  avenues  through  which,  in  varied  and 
subtle  forms,  imposition,  fallacy,  and  error, 
may  stigmatize  reputation,  and  contaminate 
the  conclusions  of  the  mind.  If  all  young 
practitioners  were  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of 
estimating  every  example  of  disease,  what- 
ever its  phaze  or  grade  of  intensity,  as  a 
separate  essence  or  entity,  characterized 
invariably  and  necessarily  by  an  assemblage 
of  definite  particulars  or  phenomena,  like  a 
figure  in  geometrj-,  or  an  experiment  in 
chemistry,  no  instance  would  occur  in  which 
a  manufactured  story  of  subjective  incidents 


could   usurp    the    place    of  facts    and    real 
occurrences.     There  is  nothing  imaginary  or 
extravagant  in  the  belief,  that,  even  with  the 
knowledge  which  may  be  rightly  viewed  as 
at  present  well  understood  and  firmly  esta- 
blished in  medical  science,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble  for  the  student,  within  the  period  ordi- 
narily allotted    to  his  education,  so  to  arm 
his  mind  with   practical  learning,  and  im- 
prove his  capacity  of  observation,  as  to  ele- 
vate himself  into  near  approach  to  this  sup- 
posed standard,  before  the  commencement  of 
those  real  scenes  in  which  he  is  required  to 
think  and  act  for  himself.     Against  the  prac- 
ticability of  attaining  this  position,  it  may 
be   urged,  as  an  apparently  valid  objection, 
that,  in  the  living  organism,  like  causes  are 
not  always    attended    with  like  sequences ; 
phenomena  which  may  be  symptoms  of  one 
state  may  equally  characterize  another  con- 
dition of  disease,   both  apparently  similar, 
but  in  reality  distinguished  by  essential  and 
important  differences.     How,    therefore,   is 
the  student    to    direct  his  course  in  safety 
between    these    manifold    dangers    of    false 
diagnosis,  and  the  unhajipy  consequences  of 
a  misconceived  and   misdirected  treatment .' 
But   the  fact  is,   that,   notwithstanding  all 
that    we  have  said   of  the  uncertainties  of 
medical  practice,   the  obscurity  which  over- 
hangs the  action  of  remedies,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  conditions  which  the  correct  appli- 
cation of  any,  the  simplest  remedy,  involves, 
there  are  landmarks  in  the  true  philosophy 
of  diagnosis  which  guide  the  observant  mind 
to  conclusions  of  great    exactness.     In  the 
preceding  lecture  this  subject  was  exemplified 
by   two    cases    of   ulcer    of    the    leg,    both 
strikingly  similar  as  regarded  external  charac- 
ters, but  of  which  one  owed  its  a)ipearance 
to  irritation   acting  on,   and  confined  to  the 
part,  while  the  other  was  equally  dependent 
Tipon  causes  of  disturbance  operating  through 
the  channel  of  the  general  system.     If,  then, 
it  be  quite  practicable  to  discriminate  between 
such  cases,   whatever  the  gradations  of  in- 
tensity or  difference  under  which  they  occur, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  every  instance,  the  practi- 
tioner may   place   himself  on  a   clear    and 
intelligible  vantage  ground  from   which  to 
diiect  the  scheme  of  treatment.     It  is  this 
accurate  recognition  of  the  conditions  of  dis- 
ease that  should  engage  the  aspiration  of  every 
scientific  practitioner.     This  is  the  eminence 
to  which  experience  exalts  the  veteran  in  the 
warfare  of  actual   practice.     But  the  most 
fertile  and  frequent  source  of  difficulty,  in 
the  prompt   and   certain  recognition  of  dis- 
ease, which  harasses  the  old  and  experienced, 
as  much  as  it   discourages  and  perplexes  the 
junior  practitioner,  is  unquestionably  refer- 
rible  to   the  circumstance,  that  diseases  sel- 
dom  or  never  occur  in  a  separate  and  iso- 
lated   state.       The     conditions,    upon    the 
presence   of  which  one  may    depend,   may 
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be  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
another,  that  the  resulting  symptoms  may 
assume  a  compound  or  mean  character, 
which,  distinctive  of  neither,  yet  belonging  to 
each,  may  conduct  to  very  erroneous  infe- 
rences of  diagnosis.  In  the  succeeding  lec- 
tures it  will  be  my  duty  to  introduce  vou,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  an  acquaintance  with 
those  principles  and  tact  which  unobservant 
experience  would  consume  many  years  in 
accumulating. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  offer  here  a  few 
general  observations,  before  proceeding  more 
immediately  to  the  business  of  the  jjrcsent 
lecture — that,  namely,  of  considering  the 
several  sources  from  which  fallacious  and 
inaccurate  evidence  may  obstruct  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  judgment  or  sound  diagnosis 
in  the  ordinary  examination  of  disease. 

There  are  instances,  by  no  means  infre- 
quent in  occurrence,  in  which  persons  affected 
with  disease  exercise  a  searching  inquiry  into 
all  forms  of  books,  without  ceremony  as  to 
their  antiquity  or  modernness,  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  an  account  of 
their  case.  They  become  thus  philosophers 
in  vain  imagination,  and  soon  assimilate 
their  case  to  the  portraiture  of  suffering 
which  some  favourite  quack  author  may 
have  fervidly  and  eloquently  drawn.  Thus 
impressed  with  a  well  and  clearly  conceived 
notion  of  their  own  distressing  state,  they 
approach  the  medical  attendant  with  such  a 
fluent  and  compactly  modelled  statement  of 
their^own  infirmities,  as  to  convince  him  that 
they  positively  labour  under  the  disease  the 
symptoms  of  whicli  they  so  minutely  and 
accurately  eniunerate. 

Gentlemen,  in  such  cases  there  is  no  de- 
signed imposture :  a  false  impression  is 
actually  wrought  upon  the  enfeebled  imagina- 
tion of  the  sufferer ;  and  this  disordered 
impression  it  is  which  moulds  and  animates 
his  story.  Fortify  yourselves  against  the 
baneful  errors  into  which  a  tale  handled  with 
such  skill  and  dexterity  would  inevitably 
involve  the  incompetent  and  ill-informed 
practitioner  ;  nor  falsely  impute  to  an  inno- 
cent patient  the  intention  or  desire  of  deco- 
rating the  history  of  his  case  with  garbled 
and  counterfeit  incidents  as  unreal  in  occur- 
rence as  they  are  plausibly  linked  in  the 
picture  which  he  offers  of  his  case  :  this 
were  an  error  as  unhappy  as  the  other  would 
be  iLangerous. 

In  periods  of  greater  ignorance  among 
medical  practitioners  than  that  in  which  we 
live,  it  was  a  circvnnstance  which  seldom 
happened  that  mere,  sympathetic  signs  and 
affections,  which  stand  only  in  a  remote  and 
indirect  relation  to  the;  real  disease,  were 
clearly  and  intelligently  discriminated  from 
the  substantive  seat  and  cause  of  distress. 
That  painful  sensation,  having  its  apparent 
residence  in  the  knee,  which  is  so  remarkably 


constant  in  hip-diseases  of  scrofulous  children , 
was  oftentimes  regarded,  and  positively 
treated,  as  a  morbid  action  originating  in, 
and  confined  to,  the  part  itself ;  and  no  con- 
ception was  ever  formed  of  its  dependence 
upon  some  other  and  remoter  source  of  mis- 
chief—remoter, that  is,  from  the  sjihere  of 
careless,  idle,  and  uninquisitive  observation. 

That  annoying  irritability  and  pain  which 
so  frequently  affects  the  glans  penis  under 
circumstances  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  was, 
with  equal  error  and  discredit,  ranged  in  the 
ill-selected  category  of  Lonu  fide  disease. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  human  body, 
whose  mechanism  is  undoubtedly  the  subject 
of  your  daily  study  and  admiration,  and 
whose  derangements  you  will  soon  discover 
will  be  the  absorbing  topics  of  your  nightly 
reflections,  is  not  an  automatic  compound  of 
integral  and  independent  elements,  between 
which  no  communion  or  community',  either 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  subsists,  like  the  com- 
plexly partitioned  habitation  of  Alcyonidal 
Polyps,  but  is  rather  an  organism  whose 
component  structures,  alike  remote  and 
proximate,  are  united  most  wonderfully  and 
intricately  together  by  bonds  of  intimate 
symj)athy.  The  universal  prevalence  of  this 
sympathy  renders  it  impossible  that  one 
organ  or  part  in  the  general  whole  could 
submit  to  the  ravages  of  disease  without  in- 
volving in  a  common  disturbance  the  com- 
ponent systems  of  the  body.  These  indi- 
cations of  sympathy  are  not  unfrequently 
confusing  obscurities  between  the  mind  and 
its  arrival  at  correct  conclusions  in  diagnosis. 
Take  care  lest  you  also  fall  under  the  con- 
demnation which  we  have  just  pronounced 
upon  the  mistakes  of  oiir  less  tutored  pre- 
decessors, and  confound  the  secondary  indi- 
cations of  sympathy  with  the  primary  reali- 
ties of  disease.  But  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  these  remote  pains 
of  sympathy  are  not  fictitious,  or  pretended 
for  the  ends  of  deception  and  gain  :  they  are 
truly  jihysical  manifestations  of  disease. 
There  is  no  class  of  diseases  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  which  it  is  so  imjiortant, 
in  order  to  an  acein-atc  formation  of  diag- 
nosis, to  distinguish  the  actually  local  from 
the  constitutional  malady,  as  in  that  which  is 
known  as  the  /n/s(eriral.  A  ])art  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  acute  jiain,  and  yet  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom  from  organic  disease, 
but  the  vehement  exjiressions  which  the  pa- 
tient may  employ  in  the  description  of  her  suf- 
fering, when  the  finger  approaches  tlic  affected 
j)art,  may  readily  invite  the  unjjractised  ob- 
server of  disease  into  a  learned  si-hemc  of 
local  treatment,  as  creditable  to  his  honoura- 
ble fame  as  it  was  advantageous  and  condu' 
cive  to  the  welfare  of  his  patient  !  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  and  confidently  believe,  that  it 
will  never  be  said  of  any  of  you,  who  enjoy 
the  fertile  advantages   for  the  cultivation  of 
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medical  study  which  this  extensive  institu- 
tion affords,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  local 
sympathies  of  hysteria,  however  ohscuro 
their  form  or  protean  their  character,  for 
the  signs  of  an  actually  existinc;  disease. 

But  ol  all  the  numerous  difficulties  which 
arc  calculated  to  bring  into  discredit  the 
judgment  and  character  of  a  medical  man, 
there  is  not  one,  that  I  have  yet  known, 
which  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  greater 
mortification  than  that  in  which  a  physician 
or  surgeon  is  surreptitiously  drawn  into  the 
position  of  mistaking  the  affected  tale,  the 
artful  assumptions,  and  the  adroit  trickery 
of  a  designing  impostor,  for  the  expression 
of  an  actually  felt  pain,  or  the  outbreak  of 
real  disease. 

All  men,  as  well  in  private  as  in  public 
practice,  are  exposed  to  liabilities  of  impo- 
sition by  persons  who  Jeiffn  the  character  of 
disease.  Those,  however,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  medical  practice  of  public  institutions, 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  medical  attendance  of 
clubs,  or  other  large  assemblies  of  individuals 
or  families  on  the  club  system  among  the 
crowded  population  of  mining  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  are  more  particularly  those 
upon  whom  this  species  of  imposture  is 
most  frequently  practised.  Since  many  of 
you  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress may  be  ultimately  carried  into  one  or 
other  of  these  several  destinations  which 
await  the  youthful  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, our  time  will  be  found  not  to  have 
been  misspent  if  I  present  you  with  a  few 
points,  and  recount  to  you  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  of  attemjjted  imposition  and  fraud 
which  a  long  and  active  career  of  private  and 
public  engagements  in  my  profession  has 
brought  within  the  s))here  of  my  notice. 

It  was  formerly  observed  that  the  majority 
of  the  phases  and  forms  which  disease  as- 
sumes in  the  human  subject  is  distinguish- 
able by  an  assemblage  of  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  particulars.  By  all  modern  as  well 
as  antiquated  authors  in  our  science  these 
are  known  as  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  a 
disease.  The  presence  or  suj)ervention  of 
another  disease  whose  signs  may  simulate 
the  character,  or  present  some  resemblance 
to  those  indicative  of  the  pre-existing  affec- 
tion, by  introducing  complication  or  ob- 
scurity into  the  picture  afforded  by  the 
original  marks,  may  obviously  augment  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing  their  character. 
But  within  certain  limits,  it  maybe  rejieated, 
that  every  practitioner,  how  young  or  inex- 

Eerienced  soever  he  may  be,  may  supply 
imself  with  abundant  means  by  which  to 
obviate  the  unpleasantness  which  a  judgment, 
as  formally  as  it  was,  perhaps,  falsely  pro- 
nounced in  regard  to  these  cases  of  assumed 
diseases,  will  infallibly  entail.  The  method 
of  detection,  in  such  cases,  resolves  itself 


into  two  well-marked  divisions  ;  of  which 
one  may  be  described  as  a  prompt  tact  and 
acuteness  in  discriminating  the  real  from 
the  fictitious,  the  exaggerated  representation 
from  the  actual  measure  of  suffering,  the 
indisputable  substance  from  the  verbal 
shadow  of  the  disease,  which  a  long  course 
of  observant  experience  may  ensure  to  the 
older  practitioner  ;  whilst  the  other  may  be 
emphatically  denominated  the  method  by 
scientific  analysis.  This  last  I  introduce 
in  terms  of  anxious  recommendation,  not  on 
the  score  only  that  it  is  the  best  calculated 
to  secure  for  you  a  safe  exemption  from  the 
mortifying  errors,  and  staining  disgrace,  into 
which  the  jugglery  of  an  impostor  may  per- 
chance entangle  you,  but  rather  on  the 
higher  ground  of  the  direct  tendency  which 
it  has  of  disciplining  the  mind  into  a  logical 
and  consecutive  method  of  thinking,  and  of 
exercising  its  faculties  of  apprehension  and 
reasoning  on  a  plan,  and  in  conformity  with 
a  process,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
fitted  to  improve  its  powers,  and  teach  it 
that  precisian  of  analysis  which  accuracy, 
cither  in  determining  the  nature,  or  in  esti- 
mating the  combined  value  of  any  mass  of 
evidence,  under  all  circumstances,  requires. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  case  of  an  obscure  nature  is 
brought  for  examination,  and  that  the  sur- 
geon reasons  upon  it  in  this  way. 

This  person  declares  that  he  suffers  under 
the  disease  A.  From  some  of  the  symptoms 
which  he  describes,  1  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  case  is  really  one  of  the 
disease  A.  But  there  is  an  obstacle  of  a 
two-fold  character  which  I  feel  I  must  sur- 
mount before  I  can  with  safety  repose  full 
confidence  in  this  incij)ient  belief ;  the  first 
of  which  is,  that  the  account  which  he  has 
given  me  of  the  situation  of  the  mischief, 
and  the  direction  in  r.hich  the  sympathetic 
pains  radiate,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  best  indications  which  are  usually  said 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  case  have 
appeared,  have  not  a  sufficiently  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  account  which  the  best 
authors  have  offered,  or  which  my  experience 
would  induce  me  to  believe  as  the  most 
correct  of  this  said  disease  A.  The  other 
is,  that  there  are  two  other  diseases,  M  and 
N,  between  which  and  the  prcjent  case  I 
could  not  confidently  mark  out  any  definite 
limit  of  distinction.  Now  the  question  is, 
to  which  of  these  three  examples  of  disease, 
A,  M,  and  N,  does  this  case  really  belong, 
and  if  to  neither,  what  alternative  suppo- 
sition is  there  left  me  ?  I  suppose  only  that 
of  believing  that  it  is  no  case  at  all — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  admitted  as  a  very  fine  instance 
of  humbug — for  the  old  classic  adage  says, 
"  ex  nihilo  nil  ft."  Observe,  I  pray  you, 
gentlemen,  that  suspicion  at  this  stage  of  the 
e.xamination  puts  forth  her  inquisitive  whis- 
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pers ;  and  the  imposture  is  lieing  arraigned 
before  tlie  tribunal  of  justice.  Tiie  examiner 
proceeds  and  says  : — Now  from  observation 
and  reading  I  know  that  the  disease  A  is 
invariably  distinguished  by  the  symptoms 
B,  C,  and  D,  and  generally,  also,  E  and  F ; 
bnt  according  to  this  person's  account,  C 
and  D,  the  most  im]iortant  symptoms,  are 
really  not  mentioned  or  noticed ;  while  E 
and  F  are  pourtrayed  in  very  extravagant 
language  :  but  the  most  anomalous  dis- 
crepancy of  any  is,  that  the  sign  B,  which  is 
said  by  every  one  to  happen  at  the  very 
earliest  commencement  of  the  disease,  has 
positively,  in  this  case,  occurred  at  the  end, 
almost,  of  the  changes  through  which  the 
disease  has  passed,  even  several  days  after 
E  and  F,  which  are  remote  but  by  no  means 
necessary  consequences. 

But  it  is  really  very  odd  what  this  case 
can  be.  It  might  certainly  be  an  obscure 
form  of  M  ;  but  then,  other  very  important 
signs,  G  and  H,  ought  to  be  present,  and 
very  prominent  too  ;  and  B,  which  happened 
so  late  in  this  case,  should  have  presented 
only  in  a  vei-y  minor  degree,  and  at  a  very 
different  stage  of  its  course.  And  it  cannot 
be  the  disease  N,  for  then  C  and  D  ought 
to  have  been  very  prominent ;  but  they  are 
here  altogether  absent.  But  there  is  one 
other  consideration,  which  I  view  as  a  very 
serious  one,  against  the  history  which  this 
man  has  drawn  of  his  case.  The  character 
of  the  symptoms  which  are  present  is  very 
unlike  that  of  the  reality.  He  says  that  the 
l)ain  in  the  symjitom  B  is  very  acute,  and 
aggravated  considerably  by  the  slightest 
pressure. 

Now  it  ought  orthodoxly  to  be,  that  the 
painshould  be  of  an  obtuse  quality,  and  that 
relief  rather  than  pain  should  be  exj)erienced 
on  pressure.  Then  what  judgment  can  I 
pronounce  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  this 
case  ?  There  are  numerous  and  unequivocal 
flaws  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence.  There 
are  contradictions  of  time  and  character  in 
the  reputed  symptoms.  There  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  collective  aspect  of  the  case,  an 
air  of  inversion  and  deceit,  which  excites 
my  suspicion.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  case 
of  imposture  ?  or  is  it  a  defective  image 
of  disease,  which  a  morbid  imagination  has 
incoherently  attempted  to  produce  .'  An 
instance  in  which  considerable  difficulty  was 
felt  in  the  establishment  of  diagnosis  has 
been  thus  hyjxithetically  pictured,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate,  by  the  assistance  of  a  direct  ex- 
ample, that  path  of  analytic  inquiry  which 
the  mind  pursues,  in  closely  and  seriously 
tracing  out  the  weight  and  tendency  of  any 
present  sum  of  j)arti('ulars.  It  is  that  pro- 
cess which  I  earnestly  recommend  for  your 
adoption  and  imitation  in  every  case,  how- 
ever simple  or  clear  its  character.  Think, 
in  every   instance,    what  are  the  legitimate 


as  contradistinguished  from  the  spurious 
manifestations  of  disease,  before  closing  the 
process  of  investigation  ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  error  will  be  well  guarded  against. 

Cases  of  feigned  disease  present  the  most 
numerous  and  diversified  possible  shades  of 
form  and  character. 

I  recollect  a  case  of  a  woman,  many  years 
since,  in  this  hospital,  who  obtained  admis- 
sion for  a  sore  on  the  breast,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  a  malignant  character. 
But  after  some  time  it  was  found  to  assume 
very  singular  intermissions,  which  came  on 
after  the  jiroposal  of  an  operatien  for  the 
removal  of  the  breast.  The  proposal  was 
founded  upon  the  suspicion  that  the  case 
was  periodically  aggravated  by  some  artificial 
means,  for  it  was  always  found  that  when 
the  necessity  for  the  operation  was  strongly 
pressed,  the  sore  rapidly  improved,  but 
if  overlooked  for  a  short  time  it  would 
again  relapse  into  a  very  irritable  and  pain- 
ful state. 

The  mystic  fluctuations  of  this  case  were 
shortly  afterwards  explained  by  the  discovery 
of  a  portion  of  Emp.  Lyttse  in  the  adjacent 
cupboard  ;  so  that  it  became  better  or  worse 
according  to  whether  this  irritating  agent 
was  a])})lied  or  not.  It  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  understand  the  motive  which 
prompted  to  imposture  in  this  instance. 
Immediately  that  doubt  or  suspicion  is  raised 
in  the  examination  of  any  case,  let  the  ques- 
tion be  at  once  settled  whether  there  can 
be  any  strong  motive  in  the  person  for  the 
affectation  of  illness.  If  the  motive  be  proba- 
ble and  evident,  suspicion  should  be  the 
more  strongly  entertained.  In  the  example 
which  has  just  been  related,  who  could  have 
doubted  that  the  thoughts  of  the  lady  were 
ardently  set  upon  the  luxuries  of  a  comfort- 
able bed,  the  cleanliness  of  a  well  ventilated 
apartment,  the  exemption  from  care  and 
labour,  which  the  liberal  charity  of  an  hos- 
pital conferred — in  fact,  the  bliss  of  idleness  .' 

In  regard  to  the  locality  which  this  case 
should  occupy  in  the  nosology  of  feigned 
disease,  it  may  be  correctly  enough  classified 
under  that  genus  of  imposture  which  may  be 
called  deceit  by  aggravation,  for  the  sore  here 
oriyinated  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
woman,  but  was  subsequently  i7^^ro2'o/w/ by 
the  fraudulent  and  intentional  application  of 
irritating  substances.  The  case  therefore 
was  not  feigned.  But  the  following  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  disease,  artificial  and 
ingeniously  produced,  to  accomi)lish  the  ob- 
ject of  deception. 

A  butcher,  who  nltliough  himself  attached 
to  his  country,  cared  little  about  its  protec- 
tion from  the  aggression  of  foes  who  may 
have  threatened  the  annihilation  of  its  peace 
and  independence,  began  to  tremble  under  the 
pangsofdreadf'ulapjirehension,  when  the  levy- 
ing company  arrived  to  draft  him  for  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  Militia.  lu  proportion,  however,  as 
his  patriotism  dissolved  away  into  cowardice, 
his  faculty  of  invention  grew  more  active,  and 
be  became  very  anxious  that  his  case  should 
fall  into  that  comfortable  crevice,  in  the  con- 
scriptive  law  of  our  country,  which  excuses 
on  the  plea  of  corporal  disability.  "  He 
reasoned  by  analogy,  and  thought,  sea- 
sonably enough,  of  the  process  of  inflat- 
ing" the  meat  in  preparation  for  the 
market :  it  accordingly  occurred  to  him,  that 
if  he  were  to  muke  a  small  and  delicate  aper- 
ture, somewhere  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  loose 
integument  of  the  scrotum,  and  blow  into  it, 
by  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  or  some  such  in- 
strument, it  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  very  extraordhiary  ajjpearance 
among  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  such  indeed 
as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  most  expert 
surgeon. 

The  experiment  succeeded,  and  he  pre- 
sented himself  amid  the  groans  and  difficul- 
ties of  progression.  But  the  game  was  lost, 
for  the  nature  of  his  prodigious  scrotum  was 
soon  discerned,  and  the  sweets  of  his  civil 
life  were  soon  exchanged  for  the  glories  of 
the  military  profession. 

Here  is  another  case,  happening  in  my 
own  private  practice,  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  treat,  with  all  the  gravity  and  anxiety  which 
the  afflicted  tenderness  and  wounded  love 
of  parental  feeling  could  possibly  infuse.  A 
young  lady,  in  the  most  comfortable  and 
opulent  circumstances,  became  the  subject 
of  sore  leg,  and  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen  months  ;  and 
it  was  found  by  the  numerous  surgeons  who 
had  successively  waited  upon  her,  that 
nothing  would  succeed  in  permanently  im- 
proving the  ulcer,  for  which  she  bad  been  so 
long  confined.  Perceiving  nothing  either  in 
the  condition  of  the  part,  or  the  state  of  the 
general  health,  which  could  be  interpreted 
into  an  adequate  reason  or  cause  for  such 
extreme  unwillingnesss  on  the  part  of  this 
said  sore  to  get  well,  I  immediately  asked 
myself  thequestion,  whatmotive  for  deception 
can  there  possibly  be  in  this  case  ?  This  nice 
young  lady  surely  could  never  think  of  pre- 
ferring the  tedium  and  sickening  monotony 
of  a  bed-ridden  life  for  the  varied  pleasures 
of  home  and  society,  which,  if  in  health, 
without  limits  she  might  enjoy.  By 
a  little  tender  and  inquisitive  conversa- 
tion at  her  bed-side,  I  afterwards  prevailed 
upon  her  to  give  me  a  real  and  true  history 
of  her  case.  She  now  told  me,  that  as  her 
mamma,  when  she  was  able  to  walk  and  in 
health,  would  persist  in  making  her  walk 
with  the  nurse  in  Kensington  Gardens  every 
day,  a  species  of  exercise  against  which  she 
had  the  strongest  aversion,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  herself  in  bed  by  sprinkling  a 
few  warm  cinders  occasionally  over  the  sore. 
Who  could  have  dreamt  that  the  whims  and 


caprices  of  an  over-indulged  young  lady 
could  have  been  combined,  by  revengeful 
obstinacy,  into  an  adequate  motive  for  such 
a  j)rotracted  course  of  self-inflicted  ])unish- 
ment .'  Amid  the  anxieties  of  future  practice 
you  would  all  do  well  to  remember  the  useful 
lesson  which  this  case  inculcates.  Never 
forget  that,  frequently,  there  is  very  subtle 
method  in  the  hysteric  tricks  of  tender  young 
ladies. 

Sooie  years  since  a  remarkable  case  oc- 
curred in  the  hospital,  in  v/hich  the  late  Sir 
A.  Cooper  was  consulted.  A  woman  came 
in  with  an  alleged  tumor  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  which,  she  said,  was  caused  by  the 
escape  of  a  foetus,  by  rupture  of  the  uterus 
during  labour,  many  years  before ;  and  she 
jiroposed  to  submit  to  an  operation  for  its 
extraction,  as  she  was  much  alarmed  lest 
something  serious  should  result  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  suffering  she  expe- 
rienced. Sir  A.  Cooper,  even  before  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  suspicions  which  my 
own  examinations  had  generated,  finding 
that  he  could  not  discover  this  tumor  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  which  the  woman  described, 
taking  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  areolse, 
the  breasts,  the  rugous  state  of  the  ab- 
dominal integument,  and  with  that  pene- 
trating acumen  of  diagnosis  which  his  vast 
experience,  his  well-disciplined  mind,  and 
his  energetic  resolve  to  unveil  the  truth  in 
all  instances  of  doubt  and  obscurity,  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire,  at  once  concluded 
that  the  case  was  one  of  imjjosition  ;  and 
not,  as  some  surgeons  had  supposed,  one  of 
extra-uterine  foetation. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  detect 
the  motive  for  feigning,  even  when  the  im- 
position is  detected,  as  the  following  case 
will  show. 

I  was  requested  to  see  a  young  gentleman 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  suffering  very 
severely  from  [acute  pain  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  was  greatly  augmented  by 
pressure  or  motion  of  any  kind  :  this  had 
existed  for  seventeen  months,  and  had  re- 
sisted a  great  variety  of  treatment  under 
various  medical  men.  On  seeing  this  pa- 
tient, and  examining  the  limb,  I  elicited  a 
train  of  symptoms  which  did  not  indicate 
any  disease  which  I  had  seen  or  heard  of; 
but  knowing  that  the  boy  (who  had  been 
adopted  by  an  opulent  uncle)  had  every  in- 
dulgence and  enjoyment,  I  did  not  at  first 
suspect  any  imposition.  On  deliberate  con- 
sideration, however,  such  suspicion  arose; 
and  on  the  next  day  I  made  a  more  extended 
inquiry  and  examination,  which  confirmed 
my  suspicion ;  and  I  accordingly  expressed 
my  opinion  to  the  uncle,  who  was  at  the 
moment  excessively  angry  with  me  for  en- 
tertaining the  id(yi  of  the  disease  being 
feigned.  It  was  decided  that  a  further 
opinion  should  be  sought  for,  and  the  moist 
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experienced  in  the  metropolis  was  obtained, 
which  contirmcd  that  wliich  I  had  expressed ; 
and  I  then  desired  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  exposing  the  imposition,  about  which  tiie 
uncle  was  even  then  incredulous ;  but  he 
agreed  to  promote  an}'  plan  I  thought  re- 
quisite to  elicit  the  truth.  My  plan  con- 
sisted in  apparent  coincidence  with  the  pa- 
tient as  to  the  existence  of  a  severe  and 
obstinate  disease,  on  which,  however,  I  de- 
cided that  nothing  but  an  operation  of  the  most 
formidable  kind  could  effect  relief  ;  and  that 
I  wished  him,  therefore,  to  be  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas's,  where 
I  could  have  the  straps,  table,  strong  men, 
&.C.  &c. :  making  a  long  detail  of  what  would 
be  required  in  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a 
case.  I  succeeded  in  frightening  my  patient 
as  much  as  I  wished  ;  and,  after  some  diffi- 
cult}', yielded  to  his  earnest  and  repeated 
solicitations  to  try  some  remedy  previous  to 
an  operation.  1  pretended  I  would  try  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  provided  the  uncle 
would  himself  administer  it,  as  I  could  not 
trust  it  in  the  hands  of  a  servant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damage  from  an  over  dose. 
1  stated,  further,  that  if  it  did  not  operate 
beneficially  in  ten  doses  it  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  medicine  ordered  was  a  little 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  and  some 
castor  combined,  three  drops  to  be  given  in 
a  table  spoonful  of  distilled  water  every  two 
hours  ;  and  about  sixteen  hours  after  I  again 
saw  the  ])atient,  walking  comfortably  about 
his  room,  free  from  pain,  being  the  first  time 
he  had  left  his  bed  or  couch  for  more  than 
twelvemonths.  He  declared  that  the  medi- 
cine had  produced  a  most  extraordinary  sen- 
sation internally  after  the  first  two  or  three 
doses,  from  which  time  his  pains,  &c.  had 
rapidly  passed  away.  His  uncle  and  myself 
were  now  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  having 
feigned  ;  though,  perhaps,  some  of  the  jjre- 
sent  professors  of  homoeoj)athy  would  not 
only  insist  upon  the  possil)ility  of  the  cure 
by  such  a  dose,  but  probably  complain  of  its 
magnitude.  We  never  could  detect  any 
motive  for  this  imposition  ;  for  the  boy  de- 
prived himself  of  all  kinds  of  amusement, 
such  as  field  sjiorts,  ftc,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  which  his  uncle's  means  and 
property  aflbrded  him  unusual  opportunities 
of  enjoying. 

I  might  thus  long  amuse,  and  I  ho]ic  in- 
struct you,  gentlemen,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  accumulate  d  stores  of  my  own  experience 
of  the  difficulties  of  medical  practice,  cases 
illustrative  of  the  varied  shades  which  impo- 
sition or  fictitious  disease  may  assume. 

Those  of  you  whose  intention  it  is  to  en- 
gage in  the-  medical  department  of  the  army 
or  navy,  should  recollect  that  the  class  of 
malingerers  or  skulkers  is  numerous.  They 
look  forward  to  the  comforts  of  retired  and 
civil  life.    They  afl'ect  illness  in  order  to  ob- 


tain escape  from  the  lash  of  apprehended  or 
adjudged  pimishment. 

U  you  should  ever  visit  the  land  of 
slavery,  think  of  the  pardonable  motives 
which  may  influence  the  wretched  beings 
who  yet  groan  under  thraldom  and  tyranny 
of  abject  servitude.  They  descry  the  land, 
and  contemplate  the  delights,  of  liberty. 
They  resol.e  to  purchase  it,  even  at  the 
expense  of  health.  They  consume  the  mud 
and  filth  beneath  their  feet ;  and  thus  con- 
sign themselves  unto  the  more  tolerable  con- 
dition of  sickness  and  bodily  distress,  in 
order  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
mental  degradation  of  slavery. 

If  you  are  destined  for  the  civil  practice 
of  our  profession,  study  the  i)rinciples  of 
social  life — the  character  of  the  human  mind 
— the  springs  of  human  action ;  recollect 
the  compassion  which  poverty  claims  at 
your  hands,  and  elevate  yourselves  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  real 
life ;  and  you  will  qualify  yourselves  the 
more  fully  for  the  useful  practice  of  that 
elevated  jirofession  within  whose  pale  you 
will  soon  be  received. 


KKPORT  OF 
AN  EXAMINATION  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF    THE  "AQUA   CHALYBEATA" 
OF  MESSRS.  BEWLEY  AND  EVANS, 

Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  &c.  Dublin. 

By  Andrkvv  Ure,  M.D.F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Analytical  Chemist. 

This  water  consists  of  citrate  of  iron,  highly 
charged  with  ('arbonic  acid  gas,  and  rendered 
peculiarly  palatable  by  means  of  a  little  aro- 
matized syrup.  Six  fluid  ounces  of  it  are 
contained  in  each  bottle,  and  these  afford,  on 
analj'sis,  seven  grains  and  nine-tenths  of  a 
grain  of  peroxide  of  iron,  corresponding  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  grains  of  citrate  of  iron, 
present  in  the  bottle,  when  prepared.  This 
organic  salt  is  therefore  in  accordance,  as  to 
composition,  with  the  latest  researches  of 
Lieliig  ;  as  also  with  mine,  ))ublished  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822.  The 
atomic  weight  of  citric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the 
citrate  of  silver,  is,  according  to  the  German 
chemist,  165  (C 12  H  m  O  n)  taking  the 
British  atomic  weights  for  carbon  and  oxygen : 
and  since  this  acid  is  tribasic  (in  his  view)  it 
will  combine  with  .3  atoms  of  jjcroxide  of 
iron  =  3+  7')  =  237,now  237  :lGr)  :7-9  :  5-.'). 
as  given  above.  By  my  experiments  on 
citric  acid  (Philosophical  Transactions),  its 
atomic  weight  with  one  atom  of  water,  as  in 
the  citratcof  silver, is  57  to  hydrogen  1 ,  wliich 
combines  with  one  atom  of  jieroxide  of  iron 
--:  7'J,  to  form  13()  of  the  ferric  citrate,  being 
proportions  diflering  little  from  the  prcced- 
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ing.  This  chalybeate  water  cannot  change 
by  carriage  or  keeping,  as  the  oxide  of  iron 
is  held  combined  by  so  st.ange  an  affinity  as 
to  resist  separation  by  the  most  powerful 
decomposing  agents,  such  as  the  succinate 
and  benzoate  of  ammonia,  even  with  am- 
monia in  excess  ;  means  which  precipitate 
oxide  of  iron  from  all  its  inorganic  saline 
compounds. 

The  Aqua  chalybeata  contains  noammonia, 
for  when  heated  with  caustic  potassa  it  affords 
no  traces  of  the  volatile  alkali  cither  by  smell 
or  by  chemical  reagents. 

Two  ounces  of  this  water  are  an  average 
dose,  and  contain  2  grains  and  ^  of  a  grain 
of  ferric  oxide. 

From  the  mildness  of  this  preparation,  and 
its  chemical  permanence,  itjiromises  to  form 
the  most  efficacious  of  chalybeate  medicines. 

13,  Charlotte-street,  Iledfoni  S<iuarc, 
November  18,  1S42. 


as  expectorants ;  arrange  them  according  to 
their  modes  of  operation,  and  state  what  you 
know  of  their  physiological  effects. 

6.  To  what  states  of  pulmonary  disease 
are  the  individual  members  of  this  class  more 
especially  appropriate. 

7.  Enumerate  the  medicines  which  act  as 
diuretics,  with  their  doses, — and  mention 
their  physiological  operation,  and  the  best 
modes  of  exhibiting  and  combining  them  so 
as  to  secure  their  full  effects. 

8.  Enumerate  the  medicines  which  may 
be  employed  to  produce  an  emmenagogue 
effect ;  notice  what  may  be  considered  to  be 
their  modes  of  operation  ;  and  mention  their 
doses  and  modes  of  exhibition. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
Henry    March    Webb,    Guy's    Hospital, 
first  prize  ;    gold  medal.     R.  W.  Golding, 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  second  prize  ;  silver 
medal. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  HONOURS 

AT  apothecaries'  IIALI-. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
May  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of 
the  enclosed  questions  given  by  Dr.  Copland 
to  the  students  who  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  for  honours   in   Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
on  the  31  st  of  October  last,  in  your  valuable 
periodical ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.     By  so  doing  you  will 
render  us  an  act  of  kindness  and  justice. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  March  Webb, 
E.\hibitioner  in  .Medicine  of  the  London 
University. 
Guy's  Hospital,  Nov.  21,  1842. 

1.  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  Anti- 
timonii  Potassio-tartras,  and  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  process. 

2.  Give  the  uses  of  this  preparation  : 
mention  the  states  of  disease  in  which  it  is 
most  beneficial ;  and  the  medicines  with 
which  it  is  most  advantageously  conjoined  in 
order  to  secure  its  good  effects. 

3.  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  Potassii 
lodidum,  and  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  process, — also  the  adul- 
terations of  it,  and  the  best  means  of  detect- 
ing them. 

4.  Enumerate  the  several  preparations  of 
Iodine,  officinal  and  others  ;  and  state  the 
several  conditions  of  disease  in  which  they 
are  serviceable,  with  their  doses,  and  the 
most  usual  modes  of  combining  and  exhibit- 
ing them. 

5.  Enumerate  those  medicines  which  act 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  MEDICAL 
AND     SURGICAL     ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  held 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  Gloucester,  on  the  4th  of 
October  last,  the  report,  of  which  I  enclose 
you  a  copy,  was  adopted,  and  which  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  to  publish  in  your  journal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Wiltox, 
Secretary'  to  the  Association. 
Gloucester,  Nov.  21st,  1842. 

Report. — In  presenting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
the  Central  Section  observe,  with  jileasure, 
that  the  grounds  of  congratulation  which  last 
year  existed  have,  in  no  degree,  passed 
away  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  have  proceeded 
has  been  productive  of  increased  benefit,  and 
affords  a  just  stimulus  for  further  exertion. 

Amongst  the  jirimary  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  the  public  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  parliamentary  legislation  connected 
with  it.  The  events  of  the  past  year  leave 
little  or  no  doubt  that  some  legal  measure, 
having  an  important  influence  on  the  pro- 
fession, will  soon  be  adopted  ;  the  necessity, 
therefore,  for  medical  associations,  to  watch 
and  protect  our  interests,  has  become  more 
imperative  on  this  account  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period. 
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1  •    xi  -'t    possible  oi)i)ortunity, 

expenenced  in  tin       '    ^      r  »i      -^     »•    , 

/.  ,         ^         ,  Qcenient    of  the  intention 

winch  contirmed     .   ^     .    •  i -n    ,-. 

1  1  ^1        J    -iCnt  to  brincr  in  a   bill    tor 

anil  I  then  des.     ~  ^,            ,.  ,          ,     ■ 

,     .      ,.        .     of  the    medical   profession, 

,  '    *  ^  °,  memorialized  the  Secretary  of 

v  on  the  subject.     The  requirements  of 

the  profession  were  strontrly  but  respectfully 

set  forth.     The   opinion   of  the  Association 

ou  the  important  subject  of  medical  reform, 

and  the  want  of  eflicient  legal  protection  to 

its  members,  were  fully  embodied  with  tlie 

general  matter  of  the  memorial. 

The  grievances  inflicted  on  the  profession 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been 
an  unceasing  oliject  of  consideration.  The 
legislature  has  been  petitioned,  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
meut  connected  with  this  county  have  been 
addressed  by  your  Society  on  the  subject. 
From  some  of  these  answers  have  been  re- 
ceived, exhibiting  an  interest  in  the  profes- 
sion and  its  present  affairs ;  and  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  on  the  whole, 
our  representatives  indicate  a  most  unjust 
indifference  to  those  questions  relating  to 
the  medical  profession,  still  these  repeated 
ap])licatioiis  must  tend  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  our  behalf,  and  produce 
that  share  of  legislative  consideration  which 
has  hitherto  been  denied  us. 

It  is  even  now  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  efforts  made  by  associated  bodies  of 
medical  men  have  been  jiroductive  of  very 
considerable  success.  In  the  report  of  last 
year  sanguine  hopes  were  expressed  of  a 
modification  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
Bill :  those  hopes  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed :  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
persevering  remonstrances  of  large  and  re- 
spectable bodies  of  men,  such  as  constitute 
our  medical  associations,  compel  attention, 
even  from  the  reluctant  ear  of  political  leaders 
and  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

The  formation,  then,  of  medical  associa- 
tions, which  is  now  taking  place  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  well  afford  our  Society  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  it  is  a  further  pleasure  to 
obsei"ve,  taking  a  most  prominent  part  in 
their  jiroceedings,  the  most  distinguished 
men  who  adorn  the  respective  branches  of 
the  profession,  many  of  whom  can  have  no 
possible  self-interest  in  the  questions  they 
engage  in,  and  whose  only  motive  must  be 
the  advancement  and  welfare  and  dignity  of 
the  profession,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public 
dependin-.'  on  it. 

Amongst  the  occurrences  of  the  pa.st  year, 
and  possessing  a  high  interest  to  the  Society, 
must  be  noticed  the  pro.secution  of  a  drug- 
gist in  Cheltenham  for  illegally  practising  as 
an  ajiothecary.  Our  Association  held  com- 
munications with  the  Ajiotliecaries'  (^om- 
jiany  on  the  subj<;ct,  and  furnished  informa- 
tion which  led  to  legal  proceedings,  and  the 


conviction  of  the  offender.  This  important 
check  to  the  encroachments  on  the  profes- 
sion is  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  interference 
and  efforts  of  the  Association,  and  has  been 
extensively  made  known  as  a  caution  to 
others,  and  a  preventive  or  check  to  the 
evil. 

Although,  by  past  exertion,  so  much  has 
been  accomplished,  there  must  yet  be  no 
diminution  of  effort.  The  practices  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  they  relate  to 
the  profession,  will  require  a  constant  and 
vigilant  observance  ;  without  an  effort  to  re- 
tain it,  even  that  which  has  heen  conceded 
may  be  lost :  but  the  prospect  of  a  bill  to 
regulate  our  ])rofession,  to  be  introduced  by 
the  government,  is  a  most  anxious  and  im- 
portant event.  There  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
great  body  of  medical  practitioners,  and,  if 
otherwise,  the  only  chance  of  preventing  its 
objectionable  jjrovisions  from  Ijecoming  law 
will  be  by  the  early  and  active  efibrts  of  as- 
sociated bodies  like  our  own,  and  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  our  members  amongst 
their  respective  parlimentary  representa- 
tives. 

In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, every  attention  has  been  paid  to  eco- 
nomy ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Treasurer's 
statement  will  meet  with  approbation. 


The  expenditure  during  the  past;  „, 
two  years  has  been  .     .     .     .^ 

And  the  whole  receipts  during  the^ 
same  period S 


8     G 


1     4     0 


Leaving  a  balance  due  to  the 

Treasurer  of      ...     .  £i     4     6 

To  meet  which,  there  are  unpaid  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  ^'8.  Ss. 

When  the  small  amount  of  the  annual 
subscription  of  each  member  is  remembered, 
and  also  that  all  the  expenses  of  forming  the 
Association  are  j)aid,  this  statement,  with 
which  the  section  conclude  their  report,  may 
well  be  considered  satisfactory. 

October  4th,  1842. 
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Wr.  subjoin  a  communication  which  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Leeson,  in  reference  to  a 
letter  purjiorting  to  be  from  him,  which  was 
published  in  the  Oazkttk  of  last  week,  but 
which  he  now  informs  us  was  not  written  by 
him.  A  proof  had  been  sent  to  Finsbury 
Square  ;  and  on  que.-tioning  the  jierson  who 
took  it  there,  he  states  that  Mr.  1-eeson, 
when  he  retunu'd  the  packet,  told  him  he 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  letter,  hut  that  who- 
ever wrote  it  must  have  been  well  ac<|uainted 
with  his  sentiments,  and  that  he  had  no  ob- 
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jection  to  its  publication.  Of  tliis  conver- 
sation, however,  we  never  heard  till  after  the 
receipt  of  the  following  letter ;  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Leeson  did  not  see 
the  propriety  of  at  once  either  writing  to  us, 
or  stating  his  disavowal  on  the  returned 
proof,  instead  of  delaying  to  do  so  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  spurious  document. 

Ei).  Gaz. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
There  is  a  letter  in  your  journal  of  last 
week,  signed  "James  Leeson,"  and  dated 
from  Finsbury  Square,  respecting  the  British 
Medical  Association.  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
am  not  the  author  of  that  letter,  neither 
have  I  the  least  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  is.  My  christian  name  is  John,  instead 
of  James,  as  you  will  perceive  by  my  signa- 
ture. I  should  not  have  noticed  the  lett  -r 
at  all,  if  it  were  not  dated  from  Finsbury 
Square ;  and  as  I  am  the  only  person  there 
to  whom  it  could  refer,  and  having  no  desire 
for  its  jiaternity,  I  forthwith  proceed  to  its 
disavowal ;  and  1  feel  the  more  anxious  to 
do  so,  because  it  contained  expressions  to- 
wards individuals  which  I  consider  to  be 
most  severe  and  unjustifiable. 

I  never  attended  but  two  of  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  that 
was  when  the  founder  of  it  first  advertised 
them,  and  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits. 
The  actors  then  were  made  up  of  a  great 
many  young  men,  who  were  hard  strugglers 
in  their  professional  pursuits,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  that  legitimate  pro- 
tection which  they  so  justly  require,  and  a 
small  knot  of  outsiders,  or  seasoned  malcon- 
tents, of  the  older  corporations,  whose  only 
concern  was  how  they  could  use  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  their  young  and  unsu<;pecting 
colleagues  as  so  many  stepping-stones  (which 
has  been  so  often  done  before)  to  their  cu- 
pidity and  ambition.  I  readily  saw  how  the 
thing  was  likely  to  be ;  that  the  young  ones 
were  already  in  the  gripe  of  the  old  ones ; 
that  it  would  fail  to  do  all  the  good  which 
might  be  easily  done  under  a  better  system 
of  organization ;  and  things  being  thus,  I 
made  my  bow  and  vanished  Ever  since, 
I  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  pcrliaps  it 
had  no  great  loss  in  my  departure  from  it. 
I  am  convinced  that,  had  other  elements 
moved  the  operations  of  that  body,  diflereut 
results  would  have  followed ;  and  until  wealth, 
influence,  character,  and  numbers,  meet  in 
combination,  little  good  can  be  expected.  I 
am  satisfied  thr.t  we  are  not  such  a  republican 
body  as  to  suppose  that  if  the  gentlemen 
who  now  call  themselves  our  heads  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  a  popular  election,  that 
the  most  of  them  would  be  restored  to  their 
present  position ;  and  how  much  more   ho- 


nourable would  that  position  be  to  tiiem,  tlian 
to    remain,    as   they    now    are,    the   jealous 
objects  of  an  angry  profession. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Leeson. 
4,  Finsburv  .'square, 
Nov.  22(1,  1842. 


MONOMANL\  OPHTHALMICA. 
By  Dr.  Winternitz. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  forty-nine  years  old,  was 
seized  with  gout  in  1837,  which  he  himself 
was  inclined  to  attribute  to  cold  applications 
made  to  an  accidental  swelling  of  the  head. 
But  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  an  ob- 
stinate p-ironychia  on  his  right  middle  finger, 
together  with  the  decline  of  his  strength, 
earthy  complexion,  and  emaciation,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
affection.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1840  he 
made  a  journey  to  North  Germany  in  an  open 
carriage,  by  which  exposure  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism.  The  abdominal  organs  became 
disordered,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
.suffered  morally  from  anxiety.  All  these 
concurrent  circumstances  had  the  effect  of 
develo])ing  the  hypochondriac  diathesis  in 
the  patient.  The  disease  wliich  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article  began  in  July  1841. 
Dr.  Winternitz  found  him  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  uneasiness,  complaining  of  a  confu- 
sion of  head.  During  the  day,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  walking,  he  had  frequent  attacks 
of  faintness,  followed  by  general  persjiiration. 
He  was  sensible  of  a  sudden  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  right  eye-ball,  as  if  it  were 
confined  and  pressed  in  the  socket,  accom- 
panied by  an  actual  twitching  upward  and 
downward  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Objects 
appeared  as  if  surrounded  by  a  gauzy  halo  : 
the  patient  was  unable  to  read,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  letters  appearing  to  swim 
before  him.  Writing  was  less  difficult,  al- 
though he  was  continually  apt  to  carry  the 
pen  beyond  the  paper.  The  eye  itself,  be- 
yond a  slightly  diminished  activity  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  betrayed  nothing  morbid. 

The  author's  opinion  that  the  affection 
was  of  an  hy])ochondriac  or  psychical  origin 
was  founded  on  the  following  circumstances. 
There  were  no  objective  symptoms ;  the 
l>atient's  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by 
his  disease,  which  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider by  turns  of  a  congestive,  nervous, 
arthritico-metastatic,  &c.  origin  ;  he  sought 
eagerly  the  society  and  conversation  of  ocu- 
lists ;  disconsolately  anticipated  the  total  loss 
of  vision  :  the  patient  had,  moreover,  at  a 
former  period,  suffered  from  hypochondria. 

The  therapeutic  indication  was  to  with- 
draw the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  himself, 
and  to  interrupt  his  habit  of  constantly 
thinking  of  his  disease.     This  was  efTccted 
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chiefly  by  means  of  a  jaunt  to  Paris.  Here 
the  patient  was  advised  to  employ  tepid 
camomile-flower  baths,  with  cold  water 
douches  along  the  spine.  Vertigo  became 
of  rarer  occurrence ;  he  gradually  regained 
facility  in  reading  and  writing ;  and  after 
three  weeks'  residence  in  Paris  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  revisit  his  family,  whom  he  reached 
in  perfect  health. — Qpstcrreich.  Medicininc/ie 
Wochenschrifi :  and  Brithh  and  Foreign 
Review. 


NECROSIS  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS. 

M.  Mallespixe,  who  has  examined  agreat 
many  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  os  calcis  in 
children,  states  that,  although  generally  de- 
jiendent  on  a  constitutional  cause,  it  remains 
a  long  while  without  aff"ecting  the  other 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  that,  in  general, 
the  only  operation  needed  is  the  extraction 
of  the  sequestrum,  instead  of  the  amputation 
of  the  leg.  This  latter  operation,  he  says, 
is  more  frequently  practised  than  need  be, 
because  the  tumefaction  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  is  sometimes  enormous,  the  situation 
of  fistulous  openings  at  a  distance  from  the 
OS  calcis,  and  the  lateral  mobility  of  the 
foot  (the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  os 
calcis,  whereby  the  heel  has  lost  all  power 
of  resistance),  induce  the  practitioner  to 
consider  the  disease  more  advanced  and 
more  extensive  than  it  really  is.  He 
observes,  further,  that  the  absorption  of  the 
sequestrum  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and 
that  the  new  bone  destined  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  diseased  one  is  deposited  in  the 
first  instance  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and  at  the  point  corre- 
ponding  to  thecalcaneo-cuboidand  astragalo- 
calcanoid  articulations.  The  articular  car- 
tilages are  not  destroyed,  and  generally  con- 
tinue intact  a  long  while  ;  the  ligamentous  ap- 
paratus is  generally  found  friable,  softened, 
and  thickened  ;  occasionally,  appearances 
have  presented  as  if  nature  were  about  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lost  ligaments  by  a 
fresh  apparatus.  —  American  Journal  of 
Medical  iiciences. 


ON  ADULTERATIONS  OF  OPIUM. 

An  Armenian,  who  arrived  here  from  Syria 
some  time  ago,  and  who  had  directed  his 
attention  for  many  years  to  the  poppy 
plantations,  as  also  the  methods  of  procur- 
ing opium,  told  me  that  the  adulteration  of 
opium  most  frc<|ucntly  met  with  was  that 
effected  by  mixing  the  opium,  whilst  fresh 
and  soft,  with  finely-bruised  grapes  from 
which  the  stones  have  been  removed.  He 
assured  me  that  not  a  single  mass  of  opium 
is  exported  from  the  I'^ast  without  having 
undergone  this  adulteration. 

Another  adulteration  consists  in  bruising 
the  exterior  skin  of  the  capsule  and  stalks 


of  the  poppy,  together  with  the  white  of 
eggs,  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then  adding 
this  mixture  in  certain  proportions  to  the 
opium. — Annals  of  Chymistry  and  Practical 
Pharmacy. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday.  Noremher  17,  1842. 
Tempest  Pollard,  I'ontefract.— A.  G.  Lamotto, 
Tiverton.  —  J.  Hendrie,  Wigton.  —  J.   Morgan, 
Somerset. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  12,  1812. 

Small  Pox 8 

Measles   ,...  24 

Scarlatina   39 

Hooping  Cough   17 

Croup   9 

Thrush     fi 

Diarrhcea    6 

Dysentery  6 

Cliolera    0 

Influenza 2 

Typhus     33 

Erysipelas lu 

.Syphilis   1 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  128 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    341 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  27 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion     61 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 3 

Childbed 7 

Ovarian   Dropsy   1 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 1 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Disetises  of  Uncertain  Seat 97 

Old  Ag-e  or  Natural  Decay 78 

Deaths  by  Violence,   Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      16 

Causes  not  specified  5 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 931 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
November.     Thermometer.    Barometer. 


Wednesday 

16 

from  41  to  43 

29-66  to  2979 

Tluirsday  . 

17 

34 

44 

:)008        30-32 

Friday  .  .  . 

18 

29 

42 

29  43        29-36 

Saturday   . 

19 

28 

48 

.3013        29-82 

Sunday   .  . 

20 

42 

48 

29-75        29-70 

Monday  .  . 

21 

33 

44 

29-71         29-76 

Tuesday     . 

22 

30 

35 

29-41        29-25 

Wind,  N.K.  on  the  16th  and  l7th :  N.E.  and 
S.E.  on  the  18th  ;  S.  on  the  19th  and  20th  ;  N.  by 
E.  and  N.  on  the  2l8t,  and  S.E.  on  the  22(i. 

Except  the  evenings  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th, 
and  the  mornin^r  of  the  21st,  (fencrally  cloudy. 
Rain  fell  on  the  njorniuK  "f  tlie  lOtli,  morning 
and  eveninjf  of  the  lyth,  and  morning  of  the  22d, 
accompanied  with  snow. 

Rain  fallen  1  inch  and  '31  of  an  inch. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hot-piiat, 

By  Robert  Lke,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  VIII. 
On  Ihe  atrudvre  avd  fun  tions  qf  the  mem- 

bronen  of  the  human  ovum  in  the  early 

■munlhn  of  pregnancy. 
At  the  end  of  the  seroiul  month,  the  human 
ovum  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
is  then  contained  entirely  within  the  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  On  dividing  the 
membranes,  the  amnion  will  be  seen  form- 
ing a  much  larger  and  stronger  sac  than  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  after  conception, 
but  still  very  transparent,  and  without 
blood-vessels  or  regular  fibres.  In  some 
ova,  before  the  eighth  week,  the  amnion  has 
increased  so  much  that  it  fills  the  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  cho- 
rion ;  and  the  cellular  tissue  which  had  been 
situated  between  it  and  the  chorion  has  par- 
tially or  entirely  disappeared.  The  amnion 
is  much  larger,  and  contains  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  at  this  period,  in 
some  ova  than  in  others  of  the  same  age. 
The  amnion  and  chorion  always  form  the 
sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord  ;  and  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  and  vein,  and  duct  of  the  vesi- 
cula  umbilicalis,  can  be  seen  through  the 
amnion  and  chorion  passing  along  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  cord.  The  arteries  some- 
times begin  at  this  early  age  to  turn  round 
the  vein,  and  the  whole  cord  to  be  twisted 
round  near  the  embryo.  In  the  third  month 
of  pregnancy  the  amnion  and  chorion  are 
usually  closely  united  together  through  their 
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whole  extent,  and  continite  to  enlarge  at  th6 
same  rate  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  month. 

The  vesicula  umbilicalis,  in  healthy  ova, 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  the  end  of  the 
second  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  ; 
but  its  duct  is  impervious,  and  csm  seldom 
be  traced  farther  than  the  umbilicus  of  the 
embryo.  The  omi)lialo-inesentcric  vessels, 
which  consist  of  an  artery  and  vein  from  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  are 
often  seen  accomjjanying  the  duct,  and  ra- 
mifying upon  the  vesicle.  In  many  ova 
expelled  in  abortion,  the  vesicula  umbilicalis 
has  lost  the  appearance  of  a  jjyriform  sac 
filled  with  fluid,  and  is  a  small,  flat,  solid, 
opaque  body,  firmly  adherent  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  amnion,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  umbilical  cord  into  the  membranes.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  in  this  condition  on  the 
foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  after  its  ex- 
pulsion in  labour  at  the  full  period. 

The  membrane  of  the  chorion  is  at  this 
time  uniformly  thicker  and  stronger  than 
the  amnion,  and  no  blood-vessels  have  ever 
been  observed  ramifying  in  it.  Its  inner 
surface  is  smooth,  but  the  whole  of  its  outer 
surface  is  covered  with  villi,  which  grow 
from  it  by  slender  roots,  and  spread  out 
like  the  branches  of  a  tree  under  the  decidua, 
in  which  they  are  firmly  imbedded.  The 
villi  are  most  luxuriant  on  that  side  of  the 
chorion  where  the  placenta  exists,  but  they 
are  always  piesent  also  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chorion,  and  are  joined  together  at 
their  extremities,  so  as  to  form  a  great  reti- 
cular or  cellular  structure  between  the  de- 
cidua and  membrane  of  the  chorion.  The 
villi  often  terminate  in  irregular-shaped 
bulbous  enlargements,  and  from  their  sides 
slender  filaments  jmss  off,  to  connect  them 
together.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  do  not 
run  in  pairs  like  blood-vessels,  and  no  ana- 
tomist has  ever  succeeded  in  injecting  them. 
They  are  not  blood-vessels,  though  often 
called    the    shaggy  vessels    of  the  chorion. 
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Seen  fhrouifh  a  powerful  niicrosrope,  tliey 
resemble  nothing  so  much  ns  a  mass  of 
small,  smooth,  convoluted  foetal  intestines  ; 
but  thej'  do  not  aiijiear  to  be  jiollow.  From 
the  sides  of  the  villi  others  arise  by  slender 
roots,  which  often  suddenly  enlarge,  and 
terminate  in  blunt  rounded  extremities. 
Between  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  villi 
there  are  large  cells  or  spaces  formed,  which 
all  freely  communicate  together,  and  also 
with  the  cells  or  interstices  of  the  placenta, 
which  at  this  period  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  cells  of  the  chorion,  and  are  al- 
ways, in  ova  expelled  in  abortion,  distended 
with  fluid  or  coagulated  maternal  blood.  If 
a  blow-pipe  be  introduced  into  the  cells  of 
the  chorion  or  placenta,  the  air  passes  all 
round  the  ovum,  and  fills  these  cells  com- 
pletely. Injections  thrown  into  the  cells  of 
the  chorion  or  placenta,  if  they  do  not  con- 
tain much  coagulated  blood,  likewise  fill  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  decidua  and 
outer  surface  of  the  chorion.  That  it  is 
maternal  blood  which  fills  the  cells  of  the 
chorion  and  ])lacenta  in  aborted  ova,  is 
evident  from  this  fact,  that  where  the  em- 
bryo is  not  developed,  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  these  cells  full  of  blood.  There  is  no 
specimen  of  the  human  ovum  now  before 
you,  in  whidi  there  is  not  more  or  less  ma- 
ternal blood  seen  coagulated  in  the  cells  of 
the  chorion  and  placenta ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble the  blood  could  have  been  forced  into 
these  by  any  artificial  means.  This  blood, 
it  will  soon  be  seen,  can  only  enter  the  cells 
of  the  placenta  and  chorion  through  the 
small  tortuous  arteries  which  are  always  ob- 
served in  that  portion  of  the  decidua  which 
covers  the  uterine  surface  of  the  j)lacenta. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


iy?^' 


Via.  I  represents,  flioiiph  very  imperfectly,  the 
appearances  ])reRciitc(l  liy  the  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion at  the  end  o(  the  M.'cond  month,  a  shews 
the  situation  of  the  placenta;  h  is  the  part 
which  lay  under  thf  decidua  rellexa,  where  the 
villi  are  benfinning  to  disappear. 

Fig.  2— a  and  c,  the  chorion  where  the  villi  have 
disappeared;  h,  the  situation  of  the  placenta, 
where  the  villi  of  the  chorion  have  ronliniied 
to  grow. 


^fm^^}p>^.^^ 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  representing  one  of  the  villi  of 
the  chorion  arising  by  a  single  root. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, the  structure  of  the  placenta  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  at  the  full  period.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  the  ramifications  of  the  two 
umbilical  arteries  and  vein,  covered  on  the 
uterine  side  by  the  decidua,  and  on  the  foetal 
surface  by  the  amnion  and  chorion.  But  all 
the  branches  of  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  jilacenta  have  an  additional  coat 
from  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  In  what  man- 
ner the  umbilical  vessels  pass  into  the  villi 
of  the  chorion  to  become  invested  with  a 
layer  of  chorion  it  is  impossible  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  tiiey  are  develojicd 
consentaneously.  Between  tlie  foetal  vessels 
covered  with  chorion  there  are  cells  or  inter- 
stices, precisely  similar  to  those  which  are 
seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chorion, 
where  the  villi  also  form  a  great  chain,  or 
scries  of  cells,  which  all  freely  connnunicate 
with  those  of  the  placenta.  There  being  no 
septum  between  the  cells  of  those  villi  of  the 
chorion  which  form  the  placenta,  and  those 
which  are  destined  to  disappear  in  the  fourth 
month  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovum,  if  ma- 
ternal blood  enters  the  cells  of  the  placenta 
it  must  fill  all  the  cells  of  the  chorion  ;  and 
thus  not  only  the  villi  of  the  placenta,  but 
all  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  niust  be  in  con- 
tact with,  or  bathed  in,  the  maternal  blood. 
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Diagram  from  Wagiifr,   representnuj  the  vterus  ivitit  tin  contents  in  the  serenth  veei  of 

pregnancij . 


The  embryo,  perfectly  normal  in  its  conformation,  is  enclosed  in  its  amnion.  Betwixt  the  amnion 
and  chorion  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  seen.  The  utenis,  lined  with  the  decidua,  is  laid  open,  and 
its  parietes  reflected  so  as  to  shew  its  contents,  a.  The  "s  externum  ;  b  b,  cervix  uteri ;  c  c  c  c, 
the  uterus  laid  open  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  reflected  in  four  flaps  ;  d  dd,  decidua  vera  spread 
over  the  uterine  surface;  /;,  flocculi  or  villi  of  tlie  chorion;  g2,  internal  aspect  of  the  chorion  ; 
h,  amnion  ;  i,  umbilical  vesicle ;  A,  umbilical  cord  ;  /,  embryo;  x,  space  for  the  tunica  media, 
as  it  is  termed,  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  The  embryo  is  depicted  of  its  natural  size, 
but  the  other  parts  represented  are  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  nature. 


The  decidua  is  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  and  covers  it  as  completely  as  the 
shell  does  the  hen's  egg.  That  portion  of  it 
which  covers  the  placenta  is  called  the  pla- 
cental decidua.  At  the  margin  of  the  pla- 
cH|Mjysinembrane  separates  into  two  dis- 
tinctia^^K  which  extend  over  the  whole  of 
that  paiyof  the  ovum  which  is  not  covered 
by  the  placental  decidua.  The  outer  of  these 
layers  of  decidua  is  called  the  decidua  vera, 
or  uterine  decidua,  the  inner  layer  the  de- 
cidua reflexa,  and  between  these  there  is 
always  a  large  cavity  formed  called  the 
deciUual  cavity.  At  the  edge  or  circum- 
ference of  the  placenta,  the  placental  deoidua 


always  divides  into  two  distinct  membranes, 
between  which  there  is  a  large  smooth  cavity, 
the  outer  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
uterine  decidua,  and  the  inner  wall  by  the 
decidua  reflexa.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
uterine  decidua  adheres  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterine  decidua  is  smooth  and  free,  like  the 
pleura  costaUs.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
decidua  reflexa  is  also  smooth  and  free,  like 
the  pleura  pulmonaiis,  but  its  inner  surfa  e 
firmly  adheres  to  the  extremities  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion,  as  the  pleura  pulmonaiis 
does  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  outer  membrane  of  the  human  ovum, 
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b,  the  (lecidua  vers  ;  rg,  tiie  decidua  vera  passmer 
into  the  ripht  fallopian  tube :  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  almost  conipletelv  occupied  by  the 
ovum,  e,  e,  points  of  the  reflection  of  the  decidua 
reflexa;  in  nature  the  united  deciduae  do  not 
stop  here,  but  pass  over  the  whole  uterine  sur- 

now  called  membrana  decidua,  was  first 
accurately  delineated  by  Dr.  William  Hunter 
in  1774.  The  different  portions  of  this 
membrane,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to 
the  uterus,  ))lacenta,  and  chorion,  have  been 
most  faithfully  represented  in  eleven  figures 
contained  in  the  two  last  plates  of  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus.  In 
one  of  the  references  to  these  figures  it  is 
stated,  that  the  decidua  reflexa  forms  an 
external  covering  to  that  part  of  the  chorion 
which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uti;rus,  and  which  is  turned  over 
the  chorion  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inner  lamella  of  the  jiericardium  is  reflected 
to  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  In 
Dr.  Hunter's  Anatomical  Description  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents, 
published  in  1791,  the  decidua,  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  is  described  as  a  soft, 


face  of  the  placenta;  g,  supposed  allantois  ;  h, 
umbilical  vesicle ;  t,  amnion  ;  A,  Chorion 
covered  with  the  decidua  reflexa  ;  d,  cavity  of 
tlie  decidua  ;  /,  decidua  serotina,  or  placental 
decidua. 


tender,  pulpy,  vascular  membrane,  which 
lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  fundus  uteri, 
reaching  to  the  beginning  of  the  cervix,  and 
passing  a  little  way  within  the  origin  of  the 
fallopian  tubes.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
membrane  is  smooth,  but  the  outer  surface 
has  a  ])rodigiou8  number  of  little  processes, 
or  flocculi,  shooting  from  it,  which  give  it  a 
very  irregular  .  appearance.  Dr.  Hunter 
describes  the  decidua  reflexa  as  a  membrane 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  of  a  yellower 
colour  than  the  uterine  decidua,  or  decidua 
vera.  The  ovum,  he  says,  lies  bc^tween  a 
part  of  the  diundua  vera  and  the  decidua 
reflexa,  both  of  which  unite  into  one  mem- 
brane at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  or  the 
decidua  vera  divides  at  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
centa into  two  laminjE,  one  of  which  passes 
between  the  placenta  and  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  other  forms  the  decidua 
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reflixa  which  covers  the  outer  surfiice  of  the 
chorioii.  Where  the  decidua  reflexa  is  be- 
giiiiiing  to  i)ass  over  the  chorion,  there  is,  at 
an  early  jieriod  (jf  j)it'frtiaiicy,  nn  angle 
tbrnied  hetwcfn  it  and  the  dccidiia  whicli 
lines  the  uterus  ;  and  licre  the  decidua  is 
often  extrenu-iy  thin,  and  perforated  with 
small  oj)fnings,  so   as  to  look  like  a  j)ii'ce  of 


lace.  Though  the  decidua  be  allowed  to  be 
the  outer  menril)rane  of  the  secundines,  Dr. 
Hunter  observes,  yet,  as  it  is  really  the 
internal  lamella  of  the  uterus,  we  may  still 
retain  the  old  languai^e,  and  say  that  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  ovum  is  chorion,  and  that 
the  chorion  is  in  contact  with  and  adheres 
to  the  uterus. 


Dlayrainn  from  Dr.  Hunter,  to  illimlrale  the  inembraucn  of  the  ovum. 
Fig.   1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1,  a  vertical  section  of  an  ovum  of  about  nine 
weeks,  a  a,  the  section  of  tlie  placenta  which  is 
supposed  to  adhere  to  tlie  iipperand  back  part 
of  the  uterus ;  n  B,  tlie  section  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  deciiUia  ;  c  c,  the  section  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  deciihia ;  i),  the  ter- 
mination of  the  (lec'dua  at  tlie  cervix  uteri  ; 
K  E,  the  cavity  of  the  amnion,  in  which  the  em- 
bryo liangs  by  a  slender  navel-striii":,  from  the 
inside  of  tlie  placenta ;  k,  the  section  of  the 
three  membranes,  which  are  not  only  con- 
tiguous, but  adhere  to  one  another,  viz.  the 
amnion,  tlie  cliorion,  and  the  decidua  reflexa  ; 
o  a,  the  angle  at  theedge  of  the  placenta  where 
the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua  is  reflected  over 
tlie  outsifk'of  the  chorion  ;  h,  here  those  three 
membranes  are  a  little  separated,  to  shew  their 
course  at  the  placenta. 

Fig.  2,  an  aborted  ovum  about  eight  weeks. 
A  small  strap  of  the  dcci<lua  has  been  rut  out, 
and  turned  up,  and  the  dcciilua  openeil  by  a 
crucial  incision,  and  the  four  angles  rcllected, 
and  then  a  round  piece  of  the  decitlua  reflexa 
dissected  off,  and  turned  to  one  side,  to  shew 
the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

nr.  Hunter  has  said  nothing  respecting 
the  physiology  of  the  decidua  refle.xa  and 
uterine  decidua,  or  of  the  great  cavity  formed 
between  them  ;  and  he  has  not  endeavoured 
to  explain  why  these  structures  should  exist 
only  in  the  human  ovum  during  the  early 
months  of  jiregnaney.  Though  many  dis- 
tinguisiied  anatomists  have  examined  and 
described  the  ditl'erent  portions  of  the  deci- 
duous membranes  during  the  last  sixty- 
seven  years,  no  important  addition  has  been 


A,  the  cut  slip  of  decidua  turned  up  ;  b,  the  part 
of  the  ovum  where  Dr.  Hunter  supposes  there 
is  no  decidua,  viz.  opposite  to  the  passage  of 
the  cervix  uteri ;  c  c  c  c,  the  inside  of  the  four 
angles  or  flaps  into  which  the  uterine  decidua 
was  reduced  by  a  crucial  incision  ;  d  d,  the 
decidua  reflexa  covering  the  villi  and  cells  of 
the  cliorion  ;  k  e,  the  angles  at  the  ed"e  of  the 
placenta,  wh"re  the  uterine  lamella  of  the  de- 
cidua is  continued  over  the  outside  of  the  cho- 
rion, forming  the  decidua  reflexa ;  f,  around 
portion  of  the  decidua  reflexa  dissected  from 
the  outside  of  the  chorion,  and  turned  aside; 
G,  "  the  cliorion  with  its  shagrgy  vessels  laid 
bare.  These  vessels  adhered  firmly  to  the 
decidua  reflexa,  and  parts  of  them  were  cut  off 
with  that  membrane." 

Fig.  3.  A  diagram,  not  from  nature,  of  an  early 
ovum  in  the  uterus,  a  a,  uterine  decidua  ;  b, 
placental  decidua ;  c,  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  : 
n,  the  cavity  or  space  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion  ;  e,  the  cavity  of  the  decidua  ;  f  f,  the 
tubes  open  upon  the  inside  of  the  decidua. 
The  cervix  uteri  contained  no  part  of  the  ovum. 

made  to  Dr.  Hunter's  description  of  them ; 
and  the  greatest  discordance  of  opinion  still 
prevails  respecting  their  structure,  functions, 
and  mode  of  formation.  Some  have  denied 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  placental  de- 
cidua and  the  decidua  rellexa,  aud  others  the 
vascularity,  and  even  the  organization,  of  the 
uterine  decidua.  It  is  still  the  opinion  of  some 
anatomists,  however  destitute  of  truth,  that 
the  decidua  is  merely  the  altered  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus. 
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Fig.  1. 


Fi(f.  1  represents  an  aborted  ovum  of  five  weeks 
described  and  fiafured  by  Wnj^iicr.  The  various 
parts  of  an  ovum  at  this  period  are  well  seen, 
and  all  in  their  natural  state,  except  the  decidua 
retlexa. 

Fig.  2. 


I'ip.  2  represents  the  same  ovum  in  outline:  a, 
indicates  tlic  decidua  uteri  reflected  at  h,  into 
the  decidua  relle.xii  c,  wliich  is  thickenetl  by 
the  iuliltration  of  blood;  d,  the  villa  of  the 
chorion  ;  c,  the  amnion  laid  open  ;  /,  the  reti- 
•  ular  tisNUC  of  the  ainuion  ;  r/,  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 


In  the  next  lecture  I  shall  state  certidn 
facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  maternal  blood  in  the  human 
ovum  during  the  early  months  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  the  different  layers  of  the  de- 
cidua, and  by  the  cells  of  the  placenta  and 
chorion. 


LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Roual  College  of  Plnjiicians 
ill  Limdoit,  ISt'J, 

By  T.  Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.S 
Physician  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

Lecture  IIL 
On  H listeria. 
The  disease,  proper  ifi  so  culkd,  of  ten  confounded 
with  hysterical  diathesis:   mischievous  results 
of  this.     Illustrative   cases.       Criteria  con- 
sidered through  uihich  this  confusion  may  be 
avoided,     Jllustraliie  cases. 
The  line  which  separates   apoplexy  arising 
from  vascular  action  from  apoplexy  depend- 
ing on  other  influences,  is  analogous  to  that 
which  is  carried  out  with  various  degrees  of 
precision,  in  various  instances,  between  hys- 
teria and  inflammatory  affections,  or,  gene- 
rally, those  afiections  which  require  depletory 
measures.     I   shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  upon 
diagnosis  in  these  cases ;    then  to   suggest 
means  for  the  removal  of  those  difficulties. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  basis  of  vas- 
cular excitement  is  often  laid  in  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  however  much  this 
vascular  excitement  may  react,  and  become 
itself  a  source  of  nervous  affection.  That 
there  is  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  in 
which  vascular  excitement  is  easily  set  up, 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  easily  pacified, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  its  leading 
to  no  appreciable  changes  of  structure  in  such 
cases.  This  holds  good  with  what  is  called 
nervous  disease  generally ;  and  it  is  exten- 
sively true  with  regard  to  phenomena  occur- 
ring under  the  hysterical  constitution. 

But  there  is  a  specific  disease  recognized 
by  nosologists,  and  pursuing  a  definite  course, 
generally  sp.lnging  out  of  the  hysterical  con- 
stitution, but  apparently  capable,  under  strong 
exciting  causes,  of  occurring  without  such 
predisi)osition.  This  is  hysteria  :  and  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  this  disease,  the  remarks 
above  made,  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  a 
treatment  into  which  depletory  measures 
must  be  admitted  sjiaringly,  if  at  all — to  all 
phenomena,  1  say,  of  hysteria,  these  remarks 
are  aj)plicable. 

But  when  the  theory  here  suggested,  so 
ap])licablc  to  hysteria,  is  extended  to  the 
hysterical  constitution,  it  is  not  equally  safe, 
or  iModuclivc  of  just  views.     Many  symp* 
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foms,  or  groups  of  sjiiiiitoms,  arise  and  run 
their  course  in  a  hysterically  disposed  per- 
son, wliich  certainly  take  some  tinge,  or 
colour,  or  shape,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
))atient,  as  every  disease  varies  accordin:^ 
to  idiosyncrasy,  but  wliich  are  not  with- 
out mischievous  i)ractical  results  treated 
as,  or  confounded  with,  the  hysterical 
disease.  This  latter  state  has  a  treatment  of 
its  own,  to  which  we  have  above  adverted, 
specifically  diflerent  from  that  of  other  dis- 
eases. But  symptoms,  or  trains  of  symp- 
toms, may  spring  up  in  a  hysterical  constitu- 
tion belonging  to  nosological  heads  entirely 
distinct  from  hysteria  :  and  these  sym))toms 
will  demand  that  the  general  ))rinciples  of 
treatment  ai)plieable  to  their  proper  nosolo- 
gical placing  should  be  carried  out  :  and  this 
demand  will  not  safely  be  superseded,  though 
it  may  be  moditied  in  its  stringency,  by  the 
hysterical  character  of  the  constitution  in 
which  we  presume  these  symptoms  to  be 
oocurring. 

The  following  cases  may  at  once  illustrate 
this  view,  and  j)rove  its  inij)ortance,  or,  at 
all  events,  its  right  to  be  considered. 

When  I  first  saw  the  young  lady  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  case,  and  who  was 
a  florid,  well-grown  person,  aged  20,  of  the 
niLxed  nervous  and  sanguine  temperameut, 
she  had,  for  some  days,  laboured  under  cere- 
bral symptoms.  Since  the  abridgment  of 
her  last  period,  in  the  preceding  week,  there 
had  been  increasing  upon  her  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  on  which  delirium  rapidly  super- 
vened, with  daily  rigors,  and  extreme  into- 
lerance of  si^ht.  This  was  her  state  when  I 
saw  her.  She  had  been  freely  purged  in  the 
last  three  days  ;  nothing  further  had  been 
done.  Her  complaintsof  pain  intheheadwere 
incessant  at  that  time.  I  directed  that  her 
head  should  be  cropped  close — the  hair  being 
luxuriant, — evajjorating  lotions  applied  con- 
stantly, and  three  grains  of  calomel  given 
every  fourth  hour.  In  forty-eight  hours  the 
evacuations  had  become  green.  No  increase 
of  symj)toms  had  taken  place,  but  no  abate- 
ment of  them,  and  her  strength  had  fallen 
much. 

Having  observed  some  periodicity  in  her 
symptoms,  and  some  other  evidences  of  ner- 
vous aH'ection,  and  trusting  that  the  calomel 
had  placed  her  in  a  state  of  safety  in  respect 
to  the  inflammatory  or  congestive  part  of  the 
case,  I  now  gave  her  sulph.  quina;,  gr.  ij. 
4tis.  for  about  six  doses.  On  this  her 
strength  increased,  and  the  shiverings  ceased : 
the  mind  also  became  clear.  And  now  set  in 
a  series  of  hysterical  symptoms.  Hiccup 
first  took  place,  with  severe  spasms ;  soon 
opisthotonos  and  prosthotonos.  These  symp- 
toms obtained  relief  from  free  doses  of  lau- 
danum. On  one  of  these,  however,  extreme 
depression  of  pulse  ensued  ;  and  then  a  sud- 
den and  total  inability  to  swallow  took  place. 


with  a  marked  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
laryn.x. 

For  a  fortnighi:  the  obstinacy  of  this  spasnr 
was  unabated,  and  no  food  or  liquid  was 
swallowed.  Her  mind  meanwhile  had  be- 
come perfectly  clear,  and  the  most  anxious 
efforts  were  made  by  her  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  During  another  fortnight  smalt 
quantities  of  ice,  or  vinegar  and  water,  were 
occasionally  taken.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
we  succeeded  in  conquering  the  spasm  by 
means  of  a  tube  attached  to  a  common 
syringe  with  a  curved  extremity,  the  curve 
of  which  was  carried  behind  the  molar  teeth, 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  across  the 
posterior  fauces.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
she  gave  us  the  most  ready  and  complete 
assistance  towards  the  completion  of  this 
measure.  Her  will  was  certainly  used  in 
concurrence  with  us  ;  but,  unassisted  by  the 
instrument,  it  was  powerless  to  help  her. 
During  this  time  the  mind  indeed  was  per- 
fectly clear.  Daily  nutritious  enemas  were 
given,  and  much  apjjeared  to  be  retained. 
Broth  was  now  freely  injected  into  her 
stomach  :  the  moment  after  a  full  expiration 
being  always  seized  for  this  purpose.  Once 
oidy  she  opposed  this  measure,  her  expression 
of  couiitenance  being  at  the  same  time  wild 
and  unreasonable.  1  then  resorted  to  cold 
affusion  :  first  dashing  water  into  her  face, 
then  pouring  it  on  her  head.  This  instantly 
quieted,  soothed,  and  pleased  her  ;  and  she 
instantly  took  the  food,  though  not  with  less 
difficulty  than  before.  Meanwhile  aperient 
enemas  kept  the  bowels  open  ;  and  the 
bladder  never  acting  of  itself,  the  catheter 
was  used  evei7  twelfth  hour.  On  this  point, 
by  the  way,  I  must  venture  to  appeal  to  a 
case  published  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  work 
on  Hysteria,  against  the  strong  disapproba- 
tion expressed  by  him  in  that  work  of  the 
use  of  the  catheter  in  hysteria. 

"  In  a  patient," he  observes  (p. 07),  "who 
had  long  laboured  under  hysterical  reten- 
tion of  urine,  the  bladder  was  found  enor- 
mously distended,  of  a  black  colour,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  at  the  same  time 
much  attenuated." 

My  patient  nowimproved,  and  convalesced 
very  gradually.  Since  the  head  symptoms 
gave  way  she  had  constantly  complained  of 
much  tenderness  of  abdomen.  This  con- 
tinued long,  and  gradually  left  her  ;  the  only 
remedies  used  in  relation  to  it  being  asafoe- 
tida  and  mildly  aperient  enemas.  The 
symptom  so  frequent  in  hysteria  shewed 
itself  largely — that  of  immense  faecal  evacua- 
tions comingaway  as  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
yielded.  When  waywardness  occasionally 
shewed  itself,  provided  there  was  sufficient 
heat  of  skin,  we  repeated  the  cold  affusion. 
The  whole  attack  finally  subsided,  but  she 
lonp;  continued  in  a  very  weak  state. 

The  above  case  was  considered  by  myself 
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aud  Mr.  Newington,  who  attended  with  me, 
as,  at  the  commencement,  meningitis.  But 
we  took  into  consideration  the  nervous  dia- 
thesis of  the  patient,  and  trusted  to  active 
aperients,  calomel,  cold  lotions,  and  a 
darkened  room.  When  the  fsecal  evacua- 
tions shewed  that  the  calomel  had  aftected 
the  system,  and  nervous  symptoms  became 
promhient,  we  resorted  partially  to  quinine, 
principally  to  antispasmodics  and  sedatives, 
assisted  by  enemas,  cold  aft'usion,  aud  Mr. 
Newington's  ingenious  instrument  for  the 
introduction  of  food. 

Had  the  above  long  train  of  symptoms 
been  conducted  on  a  view  of  the  case  which, 
recognizing  the  hysterical  diathesis  of  the 
patient,  would  have  anticipated  the  outbreak 
of  hysteria  itself,  and  treated  the  initiatory 
head  symptoms  as  a  part  of  an  hysterical 
disease — that  is,  had  antispasmodics  and 
sedatives  or  tonics  been  instantly  resorted  to 
— how  would  this  case  have  proceeded  ? 

This  question  may,  perhaps,  be  answered 
satisfactorily  through  another  case,  which  I 
will  proceed  to  communicate. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  I  was  consulted 
respecting  a  young  lady,  aged  15,  whose 
previoussymptoms,  as  detailed  by  her  miother, 
and  confirmed  on  other  authority,  are  indeed 
calculated  to  illustrate  this  subject.  She  had 
grown  rapidly,  was  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  predisposed  to  hysteria.  At  the 
eommencement  of  June  1839,  she  is  described 
by  her  mother  as  attacked  by  head  symp- 
toms, which  an  eminent  practitioner  at 
Ijeamington  regarded  as  hysterical,  and 
treated  with  a  succession  of  remedies  (ex- 
cluding depletion)  relatively  to  this  view. 
This  treatment  was  continued  from  the  14th 
to  the  23d  of  June  most  unsuccessfully  ;  and 
k  would  appear  that  the  physician  desponded 
as  to  the  event.  At  this  point  of  time  the 
case  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Prichard,  of 
Leamington.  Such  was  Mrs.  M.'s  state- 
ment to  me. 

Curious  respecting  this  subject,  which  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  case  last  detailed, 
and  some  others  which  I  had  seen,  1  con- 
sulted the  Mkdical  Gazettk,  where  I  was 
told  I  should  find  a  communication  from 
that  gentleman.  This  letter  from  Mr. 
Prichard  carries  with  it  so  much  material 
for  thought,  in  the  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  hysteria  and  inflammatory  action 
modified  by  the  hysterical  diathesis,  that  I 
will  give  it  you  in  full,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
in  fact  scarcely  susceptible  of  compression. 

"  The  young  lady,"  Mr.  Prichard  ob- 
serves, "  had  complained  on  Friday,  the  14th, 
of  languor  and  debility,  with  slight  headache. 
On  Sunday  these  symptoms  had  .^ss^Inl^d  an 
important  character  :  v<tmitiiig  liad  occurred  ; 
})aUor  had  given  place  to  a  flushed  couiile- 
naiicc  :  then  came  iinjjerfect  vision,  squinting, 
convulsions.     I  will  not  advert  to  the  treat- 


ment adopted  before  I  took  charge  of  the 
case,  further  than  to  say  that  depletion  had 
not  been  considered  expedient,  but  I  will 
describe  the  state  of  the  patient  at  that  time, 
Sunday  the  23d.  She  was  tossing  her  arms 
and  body  convulsively  about  the  bed  ;  her 
moans  at  the  same  time  expressing  severe 
pain.  Her  countenance  death-like,  cold  aud 
pale,  except  one  flushed  spot  on  the  left 
cheek  ;  a  dark  livid  appearance'surrounded 
the  eyes,  which  were  open,  fixed,  and  filmy, 
the  sclerotic  discovering  a  number  of  injected 
vessels.  The  pupils  contracted,  and  insen- 
sible to  light ;  the  tongue  protruded  from 
the  mouth,  and  firmly  held  by  the  teeth 
closed  upon  it ;  tlie  extremities  cold  ;  the 
hands  of  a  livid  blue  ;  no  pulse  perceptible 
at  either  wrist,  but  the  carotids  gava  a 
thrilling  frequent  beat,  and  the  head  was  ex- 
tremely hot." 

The  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Prichard, 
without  giving  any  hopes  of  success,  was  the 
removal  of  a  profusion  of  hair,  and  the  use 
of  cold  lotions,  with  a  view,  he  says,  of 
mitigating  the  convulsive  movements.  The 
relief,  he  says,  thus  obtained  was  so  great 
that  he  proceeded  to  further  remedies. 
Thirty  leeclies  were  applied  to  the  front  and 
top  of  the  head,  which  bled  freely.  In  the 
evening,  finding  the  extremities  less  cold, 
and  the  countenance  less  expressive  of  suf- 
fering, he  applied  more  leeches  to  the  teow 
ples.  He  was  now  enabled  to  get  a  little 
calomel  into  the  mouth,  which  was  swallowed  ; 
the  jaw  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  tongue,  and 
during  the  night  the  juice  of  some  straw- 
berries was  swallowed  with  avidity.  The 
tongue  was  moist  and  loaded  ;  some  sleej* 
was  obtained  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
Subsultus,  however,  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  was  very  observable. 

Monday,  24th. — Bowels  had  acted  freely^ 
but  involuntarily,  as  also  the  bladder ;  pulse 
perceptible,  as  a  fine  thread,  at  the  wrist. 
Juice  of  strawberries  was  continued.  Ca- 
lomel, 6tis  horis. 

Tuesday. — After  a  better  night,  more  con- 
sciousness ;  eyes  still  fixed  and  glassy,  pupils 
contracted.  She  expressed  in  a  low  whisper 
she  had  pain  in  the  forehead.  Hirud.  viij. 
temporibus;  emp.  lyttae  nuchie;  calomel,  6tis. 

In  this  state,  or  one  little  varying,  she 
contiuu'd  till  Friday  the  28th  ;  then  a 
change  took  place  for  the  worse.  Extreme 
subsultus  in  aims  and  legs  ;  pulse  almost 
imperceptible,  from  130  to  160;  counte- 
nance expressive  of  great  pain  and  suffering. 
In  the  evening  violent  convulsions,  which 
continued  with  increasing  force  and  de- 
creasing intervals,  exceeding  in  volume,  but 
resembling  in  kind,  the  paroxysms  of  hydro- 
phobia, with  violent  ejection  of  saliva. 

Tiie  patient  was  conscious  of,  and  violently 
frightened  at,  the  approach  of  each  spasm. 
The   pupils  were  now  dilated,  and  partially 
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sensil)le  to  light.     Tlie  bowels  and  bladder 
acted  involuntarily  under  the  .spasniu. 

Actinij  upon  his  hypothesis  that  the  case 
was  nienhigitis,  and  reasoning  from  the  relief 
whieh  had  followed  depletion  a  few  days 
before,  Mr.  Prichard  took  four  ounces  of 
blood  in  a  full  stream.  The  artery  soon 
afterwards  bursting  out  afresh,  eight  ounces 
more  were  lost.  The  paroxysms  then  dimi- 
nished in  force,  and  soon  entirely  subsided. 
Some  slight  jirogress  was  daily  made  until 
the  9th  of  July,  in  the  night  of  which  the 
paroxysms  returned  with  much  force,  ac- 
companied by  screaming.  The  bowels  hav- 
ing been  rather  torpid,  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
was  given,  and  the  attacks  again  disappeared 
on  the  relief  produced  by  its  operation. 
From  this  time  the  progress  of  the  patient  to 
recovery  was  uninterrupted  by  relapse.  The 
sight  being  gradually  restored,  the  eyes 
became  acutely  sensible  to  light.  Food  was 
taken,  though  with  difficulty,  owing  to  an 
a])hthous  state  of  the  mouth.  The  bowels 
acted  freely,  and  entire  power  over  their 
action,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bladder,  was 
gradually  resumed.  Leeches  were  still  occa- 
sionally applied,  and  the  head  wetted,  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  spirit  lotion.  In  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  mercurial  ointment, 
Mr.  Prichard  adds,  had  been  rubbed  into 
the  head. 

This  case  is  termed  by  Mr.  Prichard 
meningitis,  and  that  it  required  treatment 
apj)ropriate  to  that  title,  as  conducted  by 
him,  is  very  evident;  yet  it  exhibits  many 
evidences  of  hysterical  diathesis ;  and  thence 
it  happened,  I  presume,  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  the  case  before  Mr. 
Prichard  treated  it  as  hysteria — a  disorder 
for  the  management  of  which  he  enjoys  high 
reputation. 

The  following  case  has  for  some  years 
circulated  through  medical  hands  in  London 
and  Leaniington,  and  many  other  places. 
It  may  at  least  "  point  a  moral"  and  illus- 
trate a  principle,  though  far  from  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  beneficial  results  to  the  patient 
herself. 

By  the  age  of  50,  the  lady  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  case  had,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  exhausted  the  energies  of  a  very  ex- 
citable constitution.  She  had  been  twice 
married.  Her  first  marriage,  during  the 
brief  continuance  of  it,  had  been  one  of  pain 
and  grief  to  her.  II er  mind  and  her  body 
were  worn  by  unavailing  exertions  and  sym- 
pathies in  watching  over  a  sick  husband.  A 
state  of  leucorrhuea  then  commenced,  which 
was  aggravated  by  mismanagement  of  herself. 
In  order  to  supply  a  new  stimulus  and 
object,  and  on  a  false  conception  of  healthi- 
ness, she  devoted  herself  to  excessive  bodily 
exercise,  and  under  this  came  on  severe  pain 
in  the  loins  and  increase  of  leiicorrhcea. 
Meanwhile,    the   insatiable   curiosity  of  an 


over-active  and  volatile  mind  was  a  continued 
drain  upon  nervous  energy.     Opulence  gave 
her  the  fullest  means  of  gratifying   it ;  and 
finally  the  acquisition  of  rank,  to  which  she 
was    not   born,    had    its   vertiginous    effect. 
She  was  withal  a  hearty  eater,  and  full  liver, 
though  spare  in   person.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  be  expected  that  the 
hysterical  diathesis,  if  its  elements  existed  in 
her    constitution,    should    largely    develop 
itself.      We   might   expect    attacks    of  hys- 
terical rtatulence,  occasional  and  unexplained 
losses  of  nervous  power,  or  intense  excite- 
ment and  e.xaggerated  sensation ;  we  might 
expect,  also,   irregular    cardiac   action,  un- 
steady appetites  and  inclinations,  and  inces- 
sant changes  of  plans  and  i)hysicians  ;  and 
all  this  took  place.     But  there  were  other 
symptoms  which  had  been  gradually  advanc- 
ing upon  this  lady.     These  were,  spasmodic 
movements,    with    numbness    and    loss    of 
power  in  the  hand  and  right  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  the  first  making  writing  difficult,  the 
second  preventing  her  from  walking  without 
assistance,  and  occasioning  her  to  drag  her 
leg  ;    and  there  was  tightness  as  of  a  cord 
drawn   round  the  abdomen  :  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  more  important  of  these 
symptoms  were  not  transitory  and  fugitive, 
but  permanent.     I  had,  for  some  time,  been 
attending    this    lady,    and    had    materially 
benefited  her  in  relation  to  some  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia.     The  intense  pain  of  the  spine, 
which  she  experienced  at  a  fixed  point  about 
two  hours  after  taking  food,  was  relieved  by 
dietetic  expedients,   i.  e.  by  occasioning  her 
to  exchange  solid   animal  food    and    green 
vegetables    for    softening    and    farinaceous 
food,  and   by  mild  aperients  substituted  for 
drastic    doses.      But    now    a    consultation 
occurred   between   Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr. 
Hale  Thompson,  and   myself.     Tenderness 
was  found  on  gentle  percussion  being  made 
on  the  spinous  processes  of  some  dorsal  ver- 
tebrfe,  which  tenderness  had  escaped  attention 
on  an  examination  made  by  former  surgeons  ; 
and    recumbency,    with    the   application   of 
moxas,  was  recommended.     The  advantage 
gained  on  this  plan  at  first,  in  its  subduing 
j)ain  and  obviating  flatulent  indigestion,  was 
very  great.    But  the  stimulus  of  novelty,  and 
the  pleasure  which  a  bearable  degree  even  of 
pain  gave  to  one  whose  love  of  excitement 
and  novelty  was  immoderate,  soon  wore  off. 
The  patient  became  tired,  restless,  careless 
in  her    diet,  and    generally   unobservant  of 
rules  :  indeed,  the  facility  of  digestion  which 
the  counter-irritants  gave  her  enabled  her  to 
transgress    dietetic    rules   with    less    imme- 
diately    inconvenient     consequences.       Of 
course  the  plan  failed,  spoilt  by  the  patient. 
About  a  year  after  this  period  I  inquired 
of  an  eminent  physician  then  attending  this 
lady  how  she  was,  and  found  that   the  view 
of  her  case,  which  assumed  the  existence  of 
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an  inflammatory  spinal  aflTectioii,  iiule- 
jiendent  of  liystciia,  had  been  given  up 
entirely,  and  that  hor  case  was  considered  as 
falling'  under  the  head  of  that  class  of  dis- 
orders for  which  the  term  liy.*terical  si)inc 
lias  occasionally  been  used.  Discomfort 
was  mitigated,  as  it  had  been  before,  by 
attention  to  the  digestive  organs ;  frequent 
change  of  jilace  relieved  and  interested  her 
mind,  and  withdrew  her  attention  from  her 
grievances  ;  but  the  paralysis  remained  the 
same  and  unchanged.  Indeed,  I  have  com- 
petent grounds  for  asserting  that  this  class 
of  symptoms  has  increased*.  Now  I  do  not 
undertake  tlie  defence  or  assertion  of  the 
practice  which  we  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  presumed  inflammatory  spinal  symp- 
toms ;  neither  do  I,  at  present,  vindicate 
the  diagnosis  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hale 
Thompson,  and  myself,  which  resolved  them 
into  meningeal  inflammation  and  subsequent 
effusion  into  the  theca  vertebralis  ;  but  I 
feel  justified  in  asserting  that  those  defi- 
nitions, on  the  right  observance  of  which 
mutual  understanding,  correctness,  and  con- 
sistency of  jiracticc,  must  depend,  are  mis- 
chievously relaxed  when  the  above  pheno- 
mena of  paralysis  are  viewed  as  phenomena 
of  hysteria. 

Similar  doubts  may,  I  apprehend,  be 
entertained  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
following  case,  classed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  under  the  head  of  "  various  forms  of 
local  hysterical  affections."  "  I  was  con- 
sulted," he  observes,  "concerning  a  young 
lady  who  complained  of  severe  pain,  and 
morbid  tenderness  of  the  knee,  in  the  first 
instance,  attended  by  no  perceptible  enlarge- 
ment of  the  joint.  The  remedies  which, 
with  such  knowledge  as  I  then  possessed,  I 
was  led  to  recommend,  gave  her  no  relief, 
and  after  some  time  a  slight  degree  of  tume- 
faction took  place,  depending,  as  it  seemed, 
either  on  a  fulness  of  the  small  vessels,  or 
an  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  texture.  She  had  been 
in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  succession  of  violent 
paroxysms  of  hysteria,  which  terminated  in 
a  state  of  hysterical  affection  of  the  brain,  in 
which  she  lay  in  a  state  ajtiiroaching  to 
coma,  with  dilated  jiupils.  She  was  now 
attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Babington  and  my- 
self. I  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the 
dii^ease  yielded  to  the  remedies  employed,  or 
readied  its  natural  termination ;  but  from 
one  or  other  of  these  causes  the  jiatient  re- 
covered, and  from  that  time  she  never  com- 
])lained  of  her  knee." 

Now  the  evidence  of  this  having  been  a 
local  hysterical  affection  is  surely  defective. 
It  is  so  because  she  was  afterwards  attacked 


*  Thege  symptoms  terminated  in  death  Bome 
months  ago. 


by  a  succession  of  paroxysms  terminating  iiB 
an  hysterical  affection  of  the  brain,  in  which- 
she  lay  comatose  and  with  dilated  ])upils. 
But  violent  paroxysms,  terminating  in  coma 
and  dilated  pupils,  themselves  require  the 
evidence  of  coexisting  hysterical  symptoms, 
to  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  hysteria  ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  have  yielded  to  a  treat- 
ment decidedly  antispasmodic ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  treatment  of  the  cerebraraffec- 
tion  is  not  communicated  to  us. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  more  valuable 
ju-actical  results  ara  likely  to  be  gaitied  from 
an  hypothesis  of  paralysis  simulating  hys- 
teria, than  from  the  reverse  hypothesis. 
Cases  of  both  kinds  occur  in  the  valuable 
"  Posthumous  Medical  Writings  of  Dr. 
Parry  ;"  and  Dr.  Billing  has  recorded  a  case 
in  which  globus  hystericus,  with  palpitation, 
ensued  in  a  young  man  upon  a  violent  strain 
of  the  sjiine,  resulting  from  a  fall  under  a 
heavy  weight. 

The  tendency  to  simulate  disease,  wliich 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  hysteria,  is,  in 
fact,  resolvable  into  our  own  deficiencies  of 
diagnosis  in  the  existing  state  of  medical 
science.  The  same  spirit  which  suggests 
this  view  is  seen  in  the  tendency  to  im- 
pute a  kind  of  unreality  to  other  plieno- 
mena  of  hysteria.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  hysteria  contains  in  its  list  of  symptoms 
a  disorder  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  ;  and 
thence  has  ensued  the  non  sequUur,  that  hys- 
terical phenomena  are  imaginary. 

But  with  the  fullest  admission  of  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  hysteria,  and  which 
have  sometimes  been  underrated,  I  cannot 
agree  with  a  very  able  writer  who  has  treated 
this  subject — I  mean  Mr.  Goodlad — in  his 
unqualified  strictures  on  the  use  of  the  term 
to  exjjlain  certain  morbid  actions.  "  That 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  wo/  permanent," 
he  says,  "cannot  explain  states  of  action 
which  are  permanent."  Now  when  the 
eminent  writer  whom  Mr.  Goodlad  criti- 
cises in  these  terms,  admits  the  phenomena 
of  hysteria  to  be  fugitive,  he  is  sjieaking  not 
of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  which  we  have  not 
yet  reached,  but  of  its  manifestations  to  our 
senses  and  observation.  It  is  not  hysteri* 
which  is  fugitive,  but  the  hitherto  eiscertained 
phenomena  of  that  disease,  or  of  the  consti- 
tution in  which  it  developes  itself,  which  are 
so  :  and  we  have  no  right  to  reject  a  term 
expressive  of  practical  distinctions,  so  far  as 
they  go,  because  they  fail  to  clear  up  the 
wliole  subject.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  subject  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  unwarrantable  vagueness  ;  and  it  ia 
desirable  that  we  should  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  as  to  what  we  mean 
when  wc  employ  the  word  hysteria. 

Cullen's  definition  of  liystcria,  whicli,  as 
such,  lias  not  been  improved  upon  by  any 
nosologist,   is  as  follows  : — "  Vcntris  mur- 
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mure,  sensus  globi  in  abdomine  se  volvcntis 
ad  ventricnlum  et  fauces  asccndentis,  ibique 
Btraugulantis  ;  sopor,  couvulsioncs,  urina: 
limpidae  cupa  profusa,  animus  nee  sponte, 
varius  et  nuitabilis."  So  much  for  definition. 
The  best  description  by  far  is  that  of  Syden- 
ham's "  Dissertatio  Epistolaris."  Beside 
the  above  symptoms,  he  gives  a  graphical 
account  of  the  clavus  hystericus  ;  the  pains 
of  the  back  ;  the  swelling  of  legs  distin- 
guished from  cjedema  ;  the  alternate  crying 
and  laughing  ;  the  palpitation  of  heart :  and 
he  assigns  to  the  diathesis  of  hysteria  the 
sudden  death  sometimes  occurring  after 
parturition. 

The  diathesis  or  constitution  of  hysteria, 
indeed,  is  best  described  as  a  tendency  to 
take  on  and  exhibit,  under  exciting  causes, 
the  above  symptoms.  But  if  we  would 
render  the  above-noticed  definition  and  de- 
scription available  towards  a  sound  thera- 
peutical purpose,  as  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  must  remember  that  those  symp- 
toms, many  of  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, characterise  other  maladies,  are 
diagnostic  of  the  disease  hysteria  only  in 
their  collective  state.  Nor  can  any  expe- 
dient enable  us  to  test  the  quality  of  indi- 
vidual symptoms  (with,  perhaps,  a  very  few 
exceptions)  except  the  ascertained  coexis- 
tence, or  the  absence,  of  such  other  symp- 
toms as  make  up  with  it  the  hysterical 
group  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  method 
of  trying  it  by  treatment  upon  the  one  hypo- 
thesis or  the  other. 

The  following  case  is  an  instance  of  the 
solution  of  this  question,  obtained  princi- 
pally in  the  first  of  these  ways,  though  cer- 
tainly with  a  very  limited  induction  of  such 
concurrent  symptoms. 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  lady,  set.  35,  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament  and  full  person,  much 
exhausted  by  exertions  in  the  management 
of  a  large  family,  had  been  confined  three 
weeks,  when  she  was  attacked  by  dyspnoea, 
pain  down  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  and 
an  acute  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  face, 
with  pyrexia.  The  breathing  was  much 
quickened  ;  the  vesicular  murmur  complete, 
but  somewhat  too  strong  on  the  right  side ;  the 
pulse  was  sharp,  quick,  and  excited,  but  not 
hard.  She  had  nursed  her  infant.  Cupping 
on  that  side  had  been  twice  performed,  when 
I  saw  her,  with  temporary  relief  of  the 
dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  thorax,  but  a  subse- 
quent return  of  these  symptoms.  On  careful 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  symptoms  observed 
periodical  accessions.  By  this  circumstance, 
by  the  neuralgic  character  of  the  facial  pain, 
and,  I  should  add,  by  the  small  effect  pro- 
duced by  depletion,  I  was  determined  to 
regard  the  thoracic  phenomena  as  nervous. 
I  selected  the  liquor  arsenicalis  as  the  most 
appropriate    remedy,    on    this    hypothesis, 


being  less  likely  to  it>crcase  heat  of  skhi  and 
action  of  pulse  than  cinchona.  Five  minims 
of  it  in  cau)i)hor  mixture  were  ordered  every 
sixth  hour,  with  requisite  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously well  managed.  Upon  this  plan, 
witliin  three  days,  all  the  above  symptoma 
were  entirely  relieved. 

The  necessity  that  symptoms  should  be 
thus  tested  before  they  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  hysteria,  must  remain  in  force 
until  morbid  anatomy  shall  have  explored 
the  organic  laws  of  this  disease,  or  observa- 
tion enabled  us  to  describe  its  specific  phe- 
nomena. 

Indeed,  until  these  scientific  processes 
shall  have  been  carried  further,  we  must 
continue  unable  even  to  realise  any  general 
model  or  diagram  of  the  disease.  We  can 
possess  ourselves  of  a  conception  of  it  for 
practical  purposes  only  by  bearing  in  mind 
cases  representing  it  in  its  most  frequent 
forms. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  this 
method  of  describing  or  tracing  out  disease 
has  not  been  departed  from  at  a  too  early 
period  in  the  history  of  many  other  dis- 
eases. Certainly,  it  is  very  often  carried 
unconsciously  into  effect,  by  those 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  general- 
ising, while  they  are  actually  practising  off 
a  single  case,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  last  case 
possessing  any  common  points,  that  they 
have  witnessed.  In  fact,  the  truthfulness 
which  a  case  possesses  recommends  it  in  pre- 
ference to  a  generalisation  from  an  analysis 
of  cases.  A  picture  is  more  agreeable  than  a 
diagram.  The  method  however  which  receives 
an  interest  from  thislatter  circumstance, some- 
times even  where  it  is  not  applicable,  affords 
our  only  justifiable  mode  of  applying  our  ex- 
perience, when  the  limited  extent  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  the  subject  ren- 
ders an  attempt  at  generalisation  hazardous. 
We  are  under  these  circumstances  prudent, 
and  not  unphilosophical,  in  taking  single 
cases  as  representing  heads  of  disease.  In 
this  way,  then,  we  should  at  present  endea- 
vour to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
hysteria. 

Conformably  with  this  view  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  you  four  instances  of  hys- 
teria ;  by  which  word,  when  used  alone,  I 
always  mean  to  express  the  disease,  not  the 
diathesis. 

I  donot  considerthis  division  as  exhaustive. 
But  I  believe  these  forms  to  be  the  most 
common  ;  and  I  presume  that  a  suspected 
symptom  might  be  authenticated,  as  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  the  disease,  and  requir- 
ing conformable  treatment,  or  might  be  dis- 
proved as  much,  according  as  it  is  found  in 
combination  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 
The  first  may  be  termed  simple  hysteria. 
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The  second  is  simple  hysteria  in  a  more  in- 
tense form  ;  in  this  case,  indeed,  terminating 
fatally.  The  third,  hysteria  with  comatose  or 
lethargic  symptoms.  The  fourth,  epileptic 
hysteria. 

First  form. — A  young  lady,  of  a  mixed 
sanguine  and  nervous  temperament,  had  en- 
joyed good  health  to  her  18th  year;  her 
only  illness  having  been  a  variola,  at  her  8th 
year.  Playing  at  ball  with  some  companions, 
she  is  seized  with  giddiness  and  nausea. 
Soon  after  s]>asmodic  movements  take  place, 
with  no  obvious  reason  ;  they  return  the  next 
and  follow-iug  day  ;  two  mouths  then  elapse 
without  further  symptoms  ;  about  the  end 
of  that  time  she  becomes  moody,  disposed 
to  solitude,  and  taciturn  ;  she  now  complains 
of  a  trembling  sensation  in  the  hypogastric 
region.  Presently  a  lump  or  ball  appears  to 
be  rising  from  that  region,  and  mounting  to 
the  larynx,  w^heu  she  has  a  very  disagreeable 
sense  of  constriction  ;  soon  afterwards 
general  convulsions,  with  loud  screams,  and 
unmeaning  bursts  of  laughter  and  tears,  and 
every  sort  of  contortion.  A  sense  of  com- 
pression also  about  the  hypochondriac  region, 
and  a  fixed  pain  at  the  occiput.  She  requires 
to  be  held  with  great  force  to  prevent  her  hurt- 
ing herself  or  others.  Each  paroxysm  lasts 
four  or  five  hours,  and  suddenly  terminates 
in  a  copious  evacuation  of  limpid  urine. 

Simj)Ie  hysteria  runniny  a  fatal  course. — 
A  young  person  of  general  good  health  is 
attacked  with  convulsions  in  her  eighth  year, 
which  are  not  repeated  until  the  period  at 
which  the  attack  to  be  described  commences. 
She  is  now  aged  fifteen  years,  and  has  nren- 
struated  eight  months.  The  period  is  then 
arrested  by  a  fright.  The  next  jieriod  is  in- 
complete, and  she  feels,  under  its  imjierfect 
occurrence,  general  uneasiness ;  a  sense  of 
weight  in  her  arms  and  legs,  and  anxious  ap- 
prehensions respecting  some  duties  which 
she  supposes  herself  to  neglect.  The  next 
day  a  sense  of  strangulation  at  the  larynx 
and  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  with  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The 
strangulation  prevents  her  taking  the  smallest 
quantity  of  fluid.  A  large  and  limpid  flow 
of  urine  recurs. 

On  the  third  day  she  is  conveyed  to  '' 
hospital.  The  sense  of  suffocation  increa 
and  she  utters  loud  screams,  expressing  h 
prehension   that    she    will  soon    be    unabiC 
to  breathe ;    the  abdominal  muscles  acting 
with   great  force.     Meanwhile  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  is  contracted,  hard,   frequent,   and 
irregular.      The  impulse  of  the  heart  con- 
siderable ;    the  skin  red,  and  covered  with 
perspiration.     In  six  hours  this  patient  is  no 
more.    It  ia  stated  by  M.  Louvct  Villermcy, 
fnim  whom    I  obtain  this   case,  that  during 
these  three  days  notliing  whatever  of  a  Ihci  u- 


peutical  kind  had  been  done  for  this  unfor- 
tunate person.     She  w-as  examined. 

The  stomach  was  entirely  empty,  and  con- 
tracted. The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  empty  ; 
an  enormous  quantity  of  black  blood  in  the 
right  ventricle,  and  yet  more  in  the  auricle, 
much  coagulated.  The  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  venous  system  generally  filled  with 
black  blood.  No  other  almormal  point  in 
the  brain  than  venous  congestion. 

This  case  derives  an  additional  interest 
from  the  uninterrupted  and  unmitigated 
course  which  its  symptoms  were  unfortu- 
nately permitted  to  take. 

Hysteria,  with  comatose  or  lethargic 
symptoms. — A  young  person,  set.  21,  of 
sound  constitution,  and  regular  in  regard  to- 
catamenia,  w'as  crossed  by  her  parents  in  an 
attachment  which  she  had  formed.  Irregu- 
larity occurs,  spasmodic  movements,  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  and  the  clavus  and  globus 
hystericus,  with  a  creeping  feel  referred  to 
the  hypogastric  region.  Shortly  afterwards,, 
a  letter  from  her  lover  being  refused  her, 
she  is  attacked  more  violently  than  before, 
and  she  then  goes  into  a  state  nearly  amount- 
ing to  coma  ;  she  loses  all  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  things,  and  power  of  movement. 
She  has  trismus,  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
pharynx,  so  that  deglutition  is  impossi- 
ble. She  seems  incapable  of  articulation  ; 
her  eyes  are  fixed  ;  her  eyelids  closed.  Her 
pulse  meanwhile  is  soft  and  regular.  This  state 
lasted  seven  days  ;  in  the  course  of  it  she  was 
leeched  behind  the  ears,  and  blistered,  with 
little  obvious  effect.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
she  recovered  her  senses,  retaining  but  Uttle 
impression  of  what  had  passed. 

Epileptic  hysteria. — The  frequent  absence 
of  other  hysterical  phenomena  iti  those  who 
are  attacked  with  this  comparatively  harm- 
less scries  of  fits,  renders  the  term  hysteria 
somewhat  questionable.  It  rescues  this  class 
of  cases  from  imputation  of  epilepsy,  and  the 
prognosis  consequent  on  that  supposition. 

The  first  occurrence  of  a  fit  of  tiiis  kind  in 
a  young  lady  of  full  and  healthy  figure,  and 
of  unskaken  general  health,  whom  I  at- 
tended in  1838,  was  immediately  after  eating 
'  Lv  ty  su])per.  But  the  period  had  been 
/>  A>me  time  becoming  irregular,  deficient 
;•!  quantity,  and  remote  in  occurrence.  Her 
general  a])pearance  was  that  of  excellent 
health  ;  her  )iulse  was  soft  and  quiet ;  heart's 
action  sluggish,  tongue  ratiier  dry.  The 
following  facts  were  communicated  to  me  in- 
cidentally :  that  she  had  been  largely  using 
the  nostrum  of  Mr.  Morison,  just  before 
the  first  fit ;  that  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life  she  had  been  subject  to  violent  epistaxis  ; 
that  the  application  of  some  leeches,  which 
bled  excessively,  had  changed  this  habit, 
but  left  her  much  skaken  in  sticnglh  ;  that 
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she  had  grown  rapidly  in  early  life,  then  sud- 
denly cased  to  grow,  and  became  very  large 
in  person  ;  that  she  was  subject  to  a  state 
of  coryza  and  detluxion  from  the  nose,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  always  quite  free  from  fits  ; 
that  they  were  irregular  in  occurrence,  some- 
times happening  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
sometimes  being  absent  for  many  weeks,  or 
even  months  ;  and  that  they  came  on  gene- 
rally with  some  recognisable  moral  or  physical 
existing  cause. 

That  uterine  obstruction  was  the  agent  in 
this  morbid  state,  I  have  no  doubt.  What- 
ever good  I  did  this  young  lady,  and  some 
was  effected,  was  in  proportion  to  the  relief 
■which  I  afforded  her  on  tliis  hypothesis.  Her 
longest  freedom  from  the  fit,  while  under  my 
treatment,  w's  while  she  underwent  a  course 
of  Plummer's  pill  and  extract  of  henbane, 
which,  even  when  it  did  not  increase  the 
period,  seemed  to  relieve  the  circulation,  and 
render  the  pulse  more  open. 

I  have  given  the  above  cases,  three  of 
them  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  L. 
Villermay,  rather  as  illustrating  a  principle  of 
division,  than  as  satisfactory  specimens  of 
its  completion. 

All  these  forms  of  disease  require  a  method 
of  practice  which,  as  recognised  in  hysteria, 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  in  this  place.  Con- 
fined to  these  groups  of  symptoms,  this 
practice  is  safe,  and  often  curative  :  extended 
to  certain  other  symptoms  which  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  hysterically  disposed, 
but  explainable  on  a  different  hypothesis, 
or  applied  to  a  more  limited  number  of  the 
above  symptoms,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  that  it  is  fraught  with  danger  and 
mischief. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  to 
confound  disease  with  diathesis  or  constitu- 
tion is  by  no  means  limited  to  hysteria.  Thus 
the  word  indigestion  in  its  general  use  ex- 
presses a  habit  of  constitution.  So  Dr. 
Johnson,  so  Dr.  Paris  uses  it.  But  indiges- 
tion, as  treated  of  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  is 
a  certain  form  of  disease  frequenly  recog- 
nised indeed  in  the  dyspeptic.  It  is  a  subacute 
phlegmasia  of  the  stomach,  or  more  frequently 
perhaps  of  the  liver.  Meanwhile,  those 
who  should  practise  from  his  work,  unaware 
of  tliis  virtual  limitation  of  its  subject,  are 
liable  to  transfer  therapeutics  appropriate  to 
the  disease  in  the  above  sense,  to  that 
general  habit  more  frequently  characterised 
by  the  term  indigestion. 

If  any  leave  this  place  with  views  indis- 
tinct and  uncertain  on  the  above  disquisition 
relative  to  hysteria,  I  beg  him  to  remember, 
that  clearness  of  distinction  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  clearness  of  knowledge  ;  £md 
that  hitherto  the  interesting  subject  of  this 
evening's  lecture  has  been  enveloped  in  the 
most  intricate  obscurity.  Meanwhile,  let 
it  be  also  remembered   that  if  we  postpone 


the  work  of  endeavouring  to  draw  distinc- 
tions until  our  subject  has  become  clear,  we 
neglect  the  very  means  by  which  alone  that 
point  is  attainable. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A   PAPER  IN    THE    DUBLIN 
MEDICAL  jnCRNAL, 

SHEWING  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  HYDRIOD.VTE  OP 
ARSENIC  AND  MERCURY. 

Extract  from  Mr.  CurmivhueVs  Cases. 
— In  one  case  of  lupus,  of  ten  years' 
standing,  in  which  great  deformity  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  disease  on  the 
features  of  a  young  lady  on  whom  all 
the  usual  remedies  had  been  tried,  the 
liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury produced  most  decided  benefit, 
and  seemed  to  put  an  mmiediate  check 
to  the  progress  of  the  malady.  In  one 
of  my  lectures,  I  stated  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the 
vomer,  and  in  whom  much  deformityhad 
consequently  ensued  from  an  obstinate 
attack  of  lupus,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
discharged  from  the  hospital  apparently 
well.  I  perceive  there  has  been  no  re- 
lapse of  the  disease,  as  he  was  told  to 
return  to  the  hospital  should  any  sus- 
picious symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  another  case  in  which  the  nose 
was  affected,  and  not  only  the  turbi- 
nated bones  but  the  vomer  had  exfo- 
liated, a  perfect  recovery  took  place 
after  a  three  months'  perseverance  in 
the  remedy. 

Dr.  Croker' s  Case. ■^—Berxi&rd.  Delany 
(about  8  years  old)  was  afTected  with 
psoriasis  guttata,  particularly  of  the 
upper  extremities.  He  got  jii.  of  the 
liquor  in  an  eight-ounce  mixture,  and 
took  3iss.  of  that  mixture  night  and 
morning.  I  tried  the  use  of  a  lotion 
(equal  parts  of  the  liquor  and  water) 
on  one  arm  for  experiment,  and  the 
more  rapid  im])rovement  of  that  arm 
was  quite  apparent.  Soon  after,  the 
treatment  was  discontinued;  yet  the 
previous  use  of  the  remedy  had  been  so 
efficacious,  that  when  we  last  saw  him 
we  pronounced  him  cured. 

Dr.  (r raves' s  Crt.vp.— Mary  Ciillen, 
agedfiO,  had  been  affected  with  psoriasis 
for  fifteen  years  :  the  disease,  at  first 
mild  and  confined  to  a  few  parts  of  her 
body,  gradually  extended  over  almost 
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the  whole  surface  of  her  skin ;  ami 
when  she  was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital,  it  presented  all  the 
marks  of  a  most  inveterate  affection. 
On  the  10th  of  November  she  com- 
menced the  liquor  of  hydriodate  of  ar- 
senic and  mercury,  taking  daily  three 
draughts,  each  containing  half  a  drachm 
of  the  liquor.  After  some  days  the 
medicine  was  discontinued,  as  it  dis- 
agreed with  both  the  stomach  and 
head,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
sumed in  smaller  doses  ;  and  when  the 
patient's  constitution  had  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  the  dose  was  gradually 
augmented,  and  finally  she  took  half  a 
drachm  of  the  liquor  four  times  a  day 
for  about  two  months.  The  effects  of  the 
remedy  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  it  caused  an  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. 

Dr.  Irvine's  Case. — It  would  be 
tedious  to  relate  the  entire  history  of 
this  case :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
took  various  remedies,  Dulcamara  and 
Plummer's  pill  among  the  number, 
without  any  benefit,  unless  temporary 
relief  from  itching. 

From  the  experience  of  many  cases 
M'hich  I  had  treated  without  permanent 
benefit  at  the  IMaison  de  Sante,  with 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  iodine, 
and  mercury,  separately  administered, 
I  was  inclined  to  doubt  their  efficacy  ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  the  com- 
pound of  these  three.  My  patient  liad 
now  been  upwards  of  three  montiis 
under  treatment,  and  to  say  the  truth 
was  little  the  belter  oi' all  the  medicine 
he  had  taken. 

He  took  a  draught  containing  3ss.of 
liquor  hydriodatis  arscnici  et  hydrar- 
gyri  three  times  a  day  from  the  1  Ith  of 
February  to  the  28th  of  April.  On  the 
2Sth  of  April  the  disease  was  quite 
cured. 

Mr.  Cusack'x  Cases. — I  have  used 
the  liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury  freely  in  secondary  venereal 
eruptions,  bolli  papular  and  scaly.  I 
found  tjie  erupticnis  yield  n'lpidly  "to  its 
administration  in  the  dose  of  one  scruple 
to  two,  three  times  each  day.  In  two 
instances  the  mouth  became  tender, 
and  a  slight  salivation  followed;  but 
in  no  case  have  I  observed  any  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Sir  llcinii  Marsh's  Case,  reported  hi/ 
Dr.  liurliin  at  iSleveus'  Ilospilal.- 
James  O'Hrien,  ;cl.  12,  labouring  under 


a  disease  having  the  character  of  im- 
petigo figurata  of  strumous  origin, 
covering  the  face,  chest,  arms,  and 
thighs,  but  particularly  well  marked 
at  the  flexures  of  all  the  joints.  Has 
been  subject  for  many  years  to  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  severe  paroxysms  of 
asthma.  Curative  means  were  em- 
ployed, attended  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess ;  but  whenever  a  mitigation  of  the 
cutaneous  affection  occurred,  the  cough 
and  asthma  returned  with  violence. 
Means  having  been  employed  to  alle- 
viate the  bronchitic  affection.  Sir  H. 
Marsh  considered  this  to  be  a  suitable 
case  for  an  impartial  trial  of  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenic,  mercury,  and  iodine 
(brought  before  the  profession  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  Donovan),  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  the  skin  affection. 
The  dose  administered  was  fifteen 
minims  twice  a  day,  increased  gradually 
to  one  scruple,  and  finally  given  in  half 
drachms.  This  mode  of  treatment  was 
cautiously  pursued  for  somewhat  less 
than  a  month,  with  a  gradual  amend- 
ment of  the  cutaneous  disease,  which 
entirely  disappeared,  without  aggrava- 
tion but  rather  amendment  of  the  bron- 
chial irritation. 

Dr.  Charles  Criieilh/'s  Case—h\  the 
September  Number  of  the  Dublin 
Journal,  you  invite  such  members  of 
the  profession  as  have  employed  the 
liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  liydrar- 
gyri,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  result. 
In  accordance  with  that  request  I  for- 
ward three  cases,  in  two  of  which  the 
success  was  complete.  The  third  is 
considerably  improved.  Other  reme- 
dies were  employed  in  all  the  casps, 
both  by  myself  and  otliers;  such  as 
Plummer's  pill,  muriate  of  mercury, 
iodine.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic, 
vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions,  sucli 
assarsaparilla,  ehn  bark, dulcamara  and 
arlicum  lapj)!,  with  local  aj)plicalions 
in  the  form  of  solutions  and  unguents, 
without  success.  The  first  was  a  case 
of))Soriasis  diffusa,  occupying  jtrinci- 
pally  the  lower  extremities.  She  was 
a  married  woman,  and  in  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy.  Aware  of  the 
I)eculiar  susceptibility  of  conslitiilion 
during  tliat  jieriod  to  sjilivation,  kc.  as 
well  as  the  irritability  of  stomach  that 
usually  ]U"evails  during  flic  early 
months  of  gestation,  1  hesitated  to  em- 
ploy the  licpior  of  liydri<ulatc  of  arsenic 
aiui  mercury  at  first,  but  finding  the 
disease    becoming    more    troublesome 
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nnd  raiiidly  extending,  I  commenced 
wifli  fifteen  drops  twice  adfiy  in  a  glass 
of  baili'V  water;  the  dose  being  gradu- 
ally increased  to  thirty.  AVhcn  she 
arrived  at  twenty,  wliich  was  in  about 
ten  days,  she  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  its  use,  owing  to  the  sickness  it 
occasioned  :  but  not  until  the  disease 
had  completely  disappeared,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  slight  tinge  on  the  skin. 
Three  drachms  only  of  the  solution 
were  administered. 

My  second  case  was  one  of  tinea 
■capitis,  of  two  years'  standing,  in  a 
boy  of  eight  years  old.  I  caused  him 
to  commence  the  solution  as  a  last  re- 
source, having  emi)loyed  in  vain  the 
means  suggested  by  Bateman,  Planclie, 
and  Bret,  and  the  parents  using  the 
empirical  remedies,  such  as  pitch-c  ips, 
ointments,  Sec.  so  frequently  vaunted. 
The  dose  I  commenced  with  was  six 
drops  three  times  a  day,  which  I  gra- 
dually increased  to  twelve,  the  largest 
given.  In  the  space  of  one  month,  and 
before  half  an  ounce  had  been  adminis- 
tered, the  disease  had  totally  disap- 
peared. In  the  case  related,  I  also  ap- 
plied the  following  ointment  to  the 
diseased  surfaces  :  equal  parts  of  iodine 
and  citrine  ointments,  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  remedy,  although  conscious  from 
past  experience  of  its  ineflicacy  by  it- 
.self.  The  last  case  was  one  of  syphilitic 
lepra,  rapidly  improving  under  half- 
drachm  doses  three  times  a  day.  I  have 
also  witnessed  its  good  effects  in  a  case 
of  psori;isis  labialis.  From  my  expe- 
rience of  its  good  effects  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  opinion,  that  the 
profession  should  feel  deeply  your 
debtor  for  the  introduction  of  so  potent 
a  therapeutic  agent  into  the  list  of  re- 
medies. 

From  tlie  Case-Bnok  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  Hospital. — George  M'Gee,  a't. 
29,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Wil- 
liams, was  admitted  July  14.  On  both 
lower  extremities  and  the  arms  there 
are  several  patches  of  eruption,  covered 
with  a  scale  of  silvery  whiteness,  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  cuticle  ; 
but  the  scale  is  not  so  thick  as  in  com- 
mon lepra,  and  more  resembles  lepra 
papyracea.  They  are  not  painful,  but 
exceedingly  itchy.  New  ones,  scarcely 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  but 
covered  with  a  scale  like  the  larger 
ones,  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
the   triuik   and   limbs.     They  siiread 


circularly;  the  scale  falling  off  leaves 
the  cuticle  below  red  and  tender,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  larger  one  which 
goes  through  tlie  same  process.  The 
head,  when  shaved,  disclosed  the 
crown  covered  with  yellow  crusts, 
thicker  and  harder  than  those  on  the 
extremities. 

Fowler's  arsenical  solution  was  pre- 
scribed for  this  man,  and  after  continu- 
ing its  use  for  a  fortnight,  and  taking  a 
warm  bath  twice  a  week,  the  eruplfon 
is  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  on 
his  admission.  The  hydriodate  of  pot- 
ash was  then  tried  with  him,  but  the 
lepra  resists  the  hydriodate  with  the 
same  obstinacy  as  the  arsenic. 

The  patient  was  then  put  on  the 
liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury,  five  drops  three  times  a  day. 
After  one  neck's  nse  the  lepra  is  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  this  remedy,  which  has 
been  increased  to  ten  drops  thrice  a  day, 
and  then  to  fifteen  and  cwenty  drops. 
Under  the  use  of  this  preparation  the 
lepra  yielded  slowly  but  steadily. 

Nov.  10.  The  lepra  has  disappeared, 
except  three  or  four  half-formed  scales 
on  the  legs.  He  now  returned  to  his 
duty  as  a  sergeant  of  police. 

Case  from  Sir  Henri/  Marsh,  re- 
ported hij  Dr.  Buxton. — James  Lan- 
drican,  cvt.  12  years,  admitted  into  Dr. 
Steevens'  Hospital.  December  16,  1S40, 
under  the  care  of  Sir  H.  Marsh,  labour- 
ing under  a  severe  form  of  psoriasis 
guttata,  manifestly  of  strumous  origin  : 
the  eruption  being  most  abundant  upon 
the  legs  from  knee  to  ankle,  and  upon 
the  arms  from  elbow  to  wrist.  States 
that  he  has  been  subject  to  this  disease 
for  two  years;  that  it  disappears  at 
intervals  from  some  parts  of  the  body, 
while  it  shows  itself  on  others;  that 
since  its  first  appearance  he  has  not 
been  entirely  free  from  it ;  that  none  of 
his  family  labour  under  any  similar 
affection.  His  general  health  is  good : 
bowels  rather  inclined  to  be  consti- 
pated ;  skin  rough  and  anserine ;  per- 
spiration very  scanty :  no  internal  or- 
ganic disease  can  be  detected.  Sir  H. 
Marsh  considered  this  a  suitable  case 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  liquor  hydrio- 
datis  arsenici  et  hydrargyri,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Donovan. 

The  patient  took  fifteen  minims  three 
times  a  day.  This  was  continued  during 
39  days  from  date  of  admission,  without 
producing  much  apparent  efiect.  The 
dose  was    then   auijmenfcd   by   fifteen 
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minims  per  day,  and  he  was  directed 
to  apply  a  lotion  two  or  three  t'nu's  a 
day  to  the  enii)tion,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  the  liquor  of  hydriodate  of 
arsenic  and  mercury,  and  distilled 
water.  He  was  also  placed  in  the 
vapour  bath  every  second  day.  This 
treatment  was  continued  until  the 
sixty-fourth  day  from  admission,  at 
which  time  the  "eruption  had  gradually 
but  wholly  disappeared:  the  gums 
showed  traces  of  the  mildest  insaliva- 
tion  ;  the  general  health  was  much 
improved;  appetite  good  ;  skin  softer; 
perspiration  more  free.  He  was  dis- 
charged February  27th;  and  when  last 
seen,  three  months  from  that  date,  he 
had  experienced  no  return  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Hickso7i's  case. — I  feel 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  happy  results  which  followed  the 
administration  of  the  liquor  of  hydrio- 
date of  arsenic  and  mercury  in  the  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation. 
In  an  indolent  ulcer  on  the  temple  of 
ten  years'  standing,  in  which  the  gra- 
nulations were  almost  gristly,  I  tried 
various  stimulants  and  escharotics, 
without  tlie  least  benefit,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  recourse  to  constitu- 
tional remedies.  1  then  administered 
Mr.  Donovan's  liquor,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  himself,  as  an  internal 
medicine  and  as  an  external  lotion, 
which  completely  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ulcer  ;  it  assuming  a  more 
healthy  appearance,  and  secreting  kind 
pus.  In  less  than  three  weeks  there 
was  a  perfect  cure  effected.  In  another 
ulcer  on  the  instep,  in  which  there  was 
great  irritation,  I  applied  the  lotion  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  ajjplicafions  tlie 
irritabiHly  was  ellectually  destroyed, 
and  the  ulcer  healed  by  mild  dressings. 
I  have  ;ilso  tried  its  eflicacy  in  a  ease 
of  sibl)cns,  in  wliich  there  were  high 
fungous  excrescences  from  the  ulcers, 
as  an  exteniid  ap])lica(ion,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  it  internally.  In  this 
case  I  have  also  witnessed  the  same"" 
beneficial  results,  cutting  down  the  ex- 
crescences, and  completely  eradicating 
the  affection  from  the  system. 

Dr.  W/iite's  first  rase. — Mary  Aylmer 
had  Iteen  afilicled  willi  that  form  of 
disea-'ic  called  jisoririsis  diflusa,  from  the 
period  of  ])uberty,  her  age  being  now  i  8, 
a  comely,  well -grown  girl,  but  of  strongly 
marked  strumous  diathesis.  The  entire 
of  the  body,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie 


ftice  and  hands,  covered  with  the  scaly 
patches,  rough,  chappy ;  the  cuticle 
dry,  red,  and  here  and  there  deeply 
furrowed ;  the  abdomen  and  thighs 
completely  covered.  She  described 
her  sufferings  at  night  as  intense,  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  she  spent  in 
scratching  the  inflamed  skin.  She  had 
consulted  many  doctors  with  occasional 
temporary  (only)  benefit.  I  com- 
menced the  treatment  by  opening  the 
bowels,  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
and  the  warm  bath,  which  last  remedy 
was  occasionally  used  during  the  course 
of  treatment  :  she  then  commenced  the 
use  of  your  solution.  She  consulted 
me  on  the  18lh  of  April,  and  continued 
the  solution  without  any  other  remedial 
treatment  than  that  above  mentioned, 
and  on  the  last  week  of  June  she  pre- 
sented herself  perfectly  cured,  and  in 
the  possession  of  excellent  health  and 
spirits. 

Dr.  Whitens  second  case. — A  woman, 
aged  50,  five  years  ago  struck  her  face 
against  a  swinging  scale  in  a  dark 
l^antry.  The  pain  was  not  of  long 
duration  ;  but,  some  weeks  after  the 
injury,  the  part  became  acutely  painful, 
interfering  much  with  her  sleep  and 
general  health.  A  hard  rugosity  was 
now  felt  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
ala  nasi  of  the  right  side,  or  midway 
between  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  The  progress  of  the  ulceration 
was  slow,  the  scab  occasionally  falling 
off;  the  edges  of  the  skin  being  of  a 
violet  colour,  with  a  doughy  feel.  At 
the  time  of  using  your  preparation, 
the  disease  extended  from  the  spot 
mentioned  to  the  angle  of  the  eye 
and  nose  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
presented  the  true  characters  of  lupus 
with  lii/pertrophf/.  Her  general  health 
good,  but  wasted  with  fretting  and 
nocturnal  pain  :  countenance  pale,  sal- 
low, and  cadaverous.  I  prescribed  for 
her  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  of  hy- 
driodate of  arsenic  and  mercury,  to  be 
taken  lliiee  times  a  day,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  lotion  consisting  of  equal 
l)arts  of  the  licjuor  and  distilled  water. 
She  continued  taking  her  medicine 
until  May  17,  when  five  minims  were 
added  to'  each  draught.  On  the  'J7fh, 
in  consequence  of  sickness  and  hcad- 
a(!he,  they  were  discontinued  for  a 
week,  and  resumed  and  continued  until 
the  '20th  of  June,  when  they  were  dis- 
continued, all  traces  of  the  disease 
liaving  disappeared,  nor  has  it  returned. 
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Her  general  health  is  much  improved, 
as  much  from  the  joy  and  lia])i)ine.ss 
she  experiences  at  the  removal  of  so 
unsightly  a  disease.  The  lotion  was 
applied  frequently  with  a  camel  hair 
brush  :  the  application  was  followed  by 
a  little  smartnig. 

3h:  Jones's  case. — I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  being  able  to  speak  very  fa- 
vourably of  the  action  of  the  liquor  of 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury. 
One  case  of  lupus,  in  an  early  stage, 
came  under  my  notice  some  time  since. 
Conium,  and  every  means  that  could 
be  suggested  to  allay  the  ptiin,  had 
been  tried  by  two  or  three  medical 
men,  and  no  relief  being  obtained,  the 
poor  woman  was  for  trying  every  thing 
she  heard  of.  I  was  asked  to  see  her 
in  consultation  with  her  usual  atten- 
dant. I  found  the  nose  covered  with  a 
dark,  hard  scab,  having  a  tuberculated 
feeling;  indeed,  as  if  there  were  some 
split  peas  under  the  skin  :  it  was  very 
hot,  and  the  poor  creature  was  tpiite 
desponding.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  a  good  case  to  try 
your  remedy,  and  most  gratifying  was 
the  result.  I  ordered  twenty  minims 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  a 
lotion  composed  of  one  part  of  the  so- 
lution with  three  parts  water.  The 
scab  soon  came  oil',  the  pain  subsided, 
and  the  nose  is  now  quite  well.  The 
scab  almost  came  off  in  one  piece,  like 
the  peel  off  an  orange,  leaving  a  healthy 
granulating  surface  underneath.  1  have 
also  under  my  care  a  case  of  tubercu- 
lated disease  of  the  skin  of  the  whole 
face. 

liJr.  Jn)ies^s  second  case. — On  the  4th 
of  April  I  was  requested  to  see  the  case 
in  question,  and  found  the  whole  of  the 
bridge  and  alte  nasi  covered  with  a 
dense  horny  crust,  of  a  brown  colour, 
having  elevations  aljout  the  size  of  a 
pearl  barley,  or  a  little  larger,  distri- 
buted about  it;  very  hot,  and  painful 
to  the  touch.  The  disease  had  been  of 
several  months'  standing,  and  was 
slowly  but  gradually  increasing.  Va- 
rious remedies  had  been  tried  :  cooling 
applications,  stimulants,  sedative  poul- 
tices; but  all  to  no  ellecl :  the  disease 
was  increasing.  She  had  consulted  a 
physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
ordered  the  coniiun  poultice.  No  good, 
liowever,  resulted  ;  and  looking  upon 
the  case  as  one  of  tubercular  disease,  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  one  for  trying 
your  solution,  and  tiie  best  results  en- 
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sued.  I  directed  (en  m.inims  to  be  given 
night  and  morning,  and  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  one  i)art  solution  v.ith  three 
of  distilled  water  to  lie  kept  constantly 
applied.  In  about  a  fortnight  improve- 
ment was  very  evident :  the  crust  after- 
wards came  ofl'  quite  whole  :  healthy 
granulations  appeared,  imd  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June  it  was  finite  healed;  and 
the  nose  is  now  looking  healthy  and 
natural. 

Dr.  Bi(i(]cy''s  cases. — I  feel  happy  in 
being  able  to  testify  to  the  utility  of 
the  liquor  hydriod.  arsenici  et  hydrarg. 
first  introduced  to  the  public  by  you. 
I  have  found  it  useful  in  cases  which 
had  resisted  the  medicinal  powers  of 
the  component  elements  sei)avately.  It 
was  in  eases  of  psoriasis  that  1  have 
princij)ally  employed  it. 

John  Gorman,  about  whom  you  spoke 
to  me  lately,  had  been  alrlieted  with 
sycosis  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  face 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  had 
been  treated  by  various  medical  gentle- 
men without  success,  and  had  been  twice 
salivated  before  applying  to  me.  Mer- 
cury having  failed,  I  tried  arsenic  in 
the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  which  he 
took  for  a  long  period  without  the 
slightest  benefit.  I  then  caused  him 
to  ])ouUice  his  face  regularly;  and  I 
applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
every  second  day  to  the  surface  whilst 
soft  from  tile  poultice,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  half  a  drachm  of  your 
solution  three  times  a  day.  There  was 
manifest  improvement  before  this  plan 
had  been  pursued  a  fortnight ;  he  was 
able  to  shave  himself,  and  became 
more  humanizet^  in  appearance.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  I  ceased  using 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  your  solution 
was  alone  employed.  In  four  months 
from  the  commeucement  of  treatment 
he  was  quite  well.  I  saw  this  man 
yesterday,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since  he  was  pronounced  well,  and  he 
has  had  no  return  of  the  comi)laint. 
I  should  mention,  that  during  the  en- 
tire treatment  he  was  exposed  to  the 
wintry  weather,  being  a  car  driver: 
this  may  in  some  degree  have  retarded 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  but  it 
did  not  cause  it  to  produce  any  bad 
ellects  on  the  patient. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  fur  your 
kindness  in  giving  this  medicine  to 
many  of  my  poor  patients  who  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  it  ;  and  I  think 
the  profession  are  your  debtors  for  the 
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handsome  manner  in  whicli  you  ])at 
forward  your  discovery  in  the  Dublin 
Joiniiaf  of  Medical  Science,  ds  such  a 
medicine,  if  kept  secret,  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  half  a  dozen  em- 
pirics. 

flJr.  O'FerralVs  cases. — In  reply  to 
your  note  requesting  to  know  the  result 
of  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  I 
am  happy  to  he  ahlc  to  say,  that  you 
are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  favour- 
ahle  action  of  that  medicine  in  many 
cases  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  add,  that  in  lupus 
I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  a 
cure  independent  of  local  means.  In 
certain  forms  of  cutaneous  affections 
the  efficacy  of  the  salt  is  very  obvious, 
although  it  has  happened  in  several 
instances  that  the  benefit  was  exactly 
coincident  with  the  action  of  its  mer- 
curial element  on  the  mouth.  Alto- 
gether, I  consider  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Ferguson's  cases. — Since  the  con- 
versation we  had  some  months  since  on 
the  subject  of  your  "  liquor  hydriodat. 
arsenici  et  hydrarg."  but  three  cases  of 
any  importance,  to  which  I  deemed  it 
peculiarly  applicable,  presented  them- 
selves to  my  notice,  the  results  of  which 
it  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  com- 
municate to  you. 

Mrs.  Dooley,  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, and  nursing  one  four  months  old, 
was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital,  March  23d,  presenting  on 
different  parts  of  her  body,  particularly 
the  neck  and  scalp,  well  marked  speci- 
mens of  rupia.  No  syphilitic  taint 
was  suspected.  Her  constitution 
seemed  much  impaired  ;  the  disease 
showed  itself  on  the  fauces  and  palate  ; 
the  conjunctiva  and  palpebra;  were 
much  inflamed.  After  preparatory 
purgation,  this  woman  was  ordered  a 
six-ounce  mixture  with  forty  drops  of 
the  "  liquor,"  to  be  taken  in  three  dos-es 
during  the  day.  This  dose  was  at  in- 
tervals raised  to  sixty  drops  in  the  day, 
on  the  ()lh  April.  On  the  l!)tli,  this 
dose  was  reduced  one-third,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ap])earance  of  some 
symptoms  attribuUible  to  the  arsenic. 
The  reduced  dose,  however,  was  well 
borne  until  the  27th  of  April,  on  which 
day  she  left  the  hospital  in  greatly  im- 
proved, indeed  excellent  general  health, 
without  any  remains  of  the  eriii)tion, 
save  tender   eyelids.     The  only  other 


remedial  agents  employed  in  this  case 
were  occasional  aperients,  colly ria,  and 
one  warm  bath. 

Miss ,  a;t.  .35,  of  strumous  dia- 
thesis, and  subject  to  menorrhagia;  for 
the  past  two  years  has  laboured  under 
lepra,  in  a  rather  aggravated  form,  the 
eruption  being  most  excessive  at  the 
elbows,  forearms,  thighs,  and  legs. 
Had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  under  the  care  of  two  most  emi- 
nent London  practitioners,  experienc- 
ing occasional  relief,  never  entire  re- 
moval of  the  eruption.  In  two  months' 
use  of  the  liquor,  beginning  with  fifteen 
drops  ter  in  die,  and  never  exceeding 
twenty,  the  disease  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  left  an  apparently  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin.  Her  general 
health  is  decidedly  greatly  improved. 

Woulfe,  £et.  50,  an  old  soldier,  ad- 
mitted into  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  May 
19th,  1842,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  patches  of  lepra,  most  copious  on 
the  legs  and  back,  of  some  months' 
standing.  After  brisk  purgation,  I 
ordered  him  a  ,^vj.  mixture  with 
liquoris  5iss.  ji.  ter  in  die.  23d  May. — 
I  raised  the  dose  to  5ij.  to  the  5vj.  mix- 
ture, 3i.  fer  in  die.  27th. — Jiiss.  June 
1st. — 5iij.  7th. — jJiiiiss.  In  this  case 
the  medicine  has  never  induced  a  single 
unpleasant  symptom,  but  been  perfectly 
tolerated.  I  have  superadded  occa- 
sional purgatives,  with  the  hot  bath 
about  six  times,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  already  produced  by  it,  I  must 
say,  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  me  ; 
the  disease  most  markedly  disappear- 
ing. This  man's  general  health  is 
greatly  improved  since  his  admission 
into  hospital,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  a  very  short  time  will  enable  me  to 
report  his  skin  natural. 

Concluding  observations. — The  fore- 
going cases  have  been  selected  from 
many  in  which  cures  were  effected 
without  any  peculiarity  worthy  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  that  the  experience  of  the 
jjractitioners  who  have  obligingly  fur- 
nished them  has  been  confined  to  that 
number. 

In  concluding,  I  may  be  pc  rmitted  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  preceding  cases.  It  may  be  col- 
lected that  the  elements  of  which  the 
liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury  is  composed,  do  really  accpiire 
an  increase  of  elficacy  by  combination  ; 
for   we   find,   that    diseases    in    which 
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atsenic,  mercury,  and  iodine,  had  been 
separately  tried  without  any  good  efTect, 
were  finally  cured  by  the  same  agents 
when  they  were  in  a  state  of  cheniicai 
union.  Amongst  the  changes  of  pro^ 
perties  induced  on  these  substances  by 
chemical  affinity,  an  increase  of  medi- 
cal efficacy  .seems  to  be  one. 

Thus,  in  Professor  Williams's  case. 
Fowler's  arsenical  liquor  had  been 
given  for  a  fortnight  without  the  least 
effect ',  and  hydriodatc  of  potash  had 
no  better  success.  IJut  after  one  week's 
use  of  liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic 
and  mercury,  in  very  small  doses,  the 
lepra  began  to  yield,  and  soon  after 
disappeared. 

In  Dr.  Osbrey's  case  of  psoriasis,  the 
patient  had  been  for  two  years  under 
trial  of  various  remedies  without  relief. 
When  placed  under  Dr.  Osbrey's  care, 
Fowler's  solution,  mercury,  hydriodate 
of  potash,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and 
soda,  were  used  without  making  the 
slightest  impression.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  patient  commenced  taking  the 
liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury,  the  eruption  began  to  decline 
rapidly  ;  and  in  two  months  the  woman 
was  perfectly  well. 

In  Dr.  Charles  O'Reilly's  cases, 
Fowler's  arsenical  solution,  iodine, 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  sarsapa- 
rilla, and  the  whole  tribe  of  alteratives, 
had  been  ineffectually  employed ;  yet 
the  liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury  succeeded ;  in  one  instance, 
three  drachms  were  sufficient,  equal  to 
three-eighths  of  a  grain  of  arsenious 
acid  ;  in  the  other,  four  drachms. 

Dr.  Bigger's  patient  had  used  mer- 
cury largely,  as  also  Fowler's  solution, 
without  the  slightest  benefit  ;  but 
under  the  use  of  the  liquor  he  speedily 
got  well.  Dr.  Irvine  frequently  failed 
with  iodine,  arsenic,  and  mercury, 
separately  employed,  but  with  the  com- 
bination he  succeeded. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
medicine  succeeds  in  the  worst  forms 
of  disease,  and  sometimes  in  a  very 
short  period,  when  all  the  usual  modes 
of  cure  had  failed.  Dr.  Ferguson's 
patient  had  been  for  nearly  two  years 
under  treatment,  but  unsuccessfully  ; 
yet  in  two  months,  the  liquor  of  hydri- 
odate of  arsenic  and  mercury  succeeded, 
when  no  more  than  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  arsenious  acid  had  been  ad- 
ministered. Dr.  Hamilton's  patient 
had  been   under  treatment  for    eight 


years,  without  any  apparent  benefit ; 
l)ut  when  put  on  the  use  of  the  liquor, 
she  recovered  in  a  few  months.  Dr. 
White's  patient,  for  years  under  the 
use  of  various  remedies  for  an  excru- 
ciating psoriasis,  was  cured  by  the 
liquor  in  seven  weeks.  On  Mr.  Jones's 
case  nearly  the  same  observation  may 
be  made.  Dr.  Hickson's  patient  had 
laboured  under  a  disease  for  ten  years, 
which  was  cured  in  less  than  three 
weeks  by  the  liquor.  Dr.  Graves's 
patient  suffered  from  what  he  denomi- 
nates superficial  lupus  for  four  years, 
and  had  been  treated  in  various  hos- 
pitals with  the  usual  remedies,  bolli 
internal  and  external,  and  with  sulphur 
baths  ;  but  all  failed.  The  liquor  of 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury 
cured  him  within  seven  weeks,  when 
he  had  taken  but  two  and  a  half  grains 
of  arsenious  acid.  Dr.  Kirby's  case  of 
pityriasis  had  been  treated  by  various 
practitioners,  and  resisted  every  variety 
of  treatment,  general  and  local ;  after 
six  months'  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
the  liquor,  the  disease  gave  way.  The 
child  treated  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh  for 
tinea  capitis  had  resisted  various  reme- 
dies during  several  months,  but  re- 
covered perfectly  under  a  three  months' 
course  of  the  liquor  used  internally  and 
externally.  Some  of  Mr.  Stokes's  pa- 
tients had  also  resisted  various  modes 
of  treatment. 

The  power  of  this  medicine  over 
lupus  is  evinced  by  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Carmichael,  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Dr.  White.  In  Mr.  O'Ferrall's 
case,  local  means  were  also  necessary. 
Dr.  White  found  the  liquor  itself  ade- 
quate as  a  local  api)lication. 

That  the  external  apjdication  of  this 
medicine,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  is  use- 
ful, there  is  sufficient  evidence ;  and 
this  is  a  property  of  importance  to  those 
whose  irritability  of  stomach  and  bowels 
will  not  permit  its  internal  exhibition. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Croker  clearly  proves 
its  power  as  an  external  agent.  The 
same  seems  to  be  evinced  by  Sir  Henry 
Marsh's  second  case,  in  which  per- 
severance in  small  doses  during  thirty- 
nine  days  did  no  service,  although 
when  the  internal  use  of  it  was  assisted 
by  the  external  application,  the  patient 
speedily  began  to  get  well.  Mr.  Jones's 
and  Dr.  Hickson's  cases  seem  also  to 
have  received  benefit  from  the  local 
application.  I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  external  use  of 
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the  liquor  alone  was  successful ;  but  thoy 
were  slight  afleclions. 

From  the  various  stafeinents  it  ap- 
pears, that  slight  ptyalism  sometimes 
supervenes  on  the  use  of  (lie  liquor  of 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury. 
This  might  he  expected,  inasmuch  as 
each  of  the  three  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  separately  capable  of 
producing  this  result.  Arsenic  is  not 
so  generally  known  to  possess  this 
power;  but  tint  it  docs  was  proved  by 
(iirtanner,  of  Gottingen,  who  exhibited 
arsenious  acid  largely  in  syphilis. 
More  lately  the  fact  has  been  again 
observed.  That  iodine  possesses  the 
same  power  is  now  almost  as  well 
known  as  that  mercury  docs.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  when  the 
liquor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 
mercury  produces  ptyalism,  it  does  so 
with  less  previous  soreness  of  the  gums 
than  any  other  mercurial  preparation, 
and  often  with  none. 

Mr.  O'Fcrrall  found  the  effects  of 
this  medicine  to  be  coincident  with  its 
mercurial  action  on  the  gums.  Mr. 
Cnsack  observed  the  mouth  to  become 
tender  in  two  instances  only.  And 
more  generally  a  cure  has  been  effected 
without  soreness  ofthegums,or  ptyalism, 
as  appears  by  the  silence  on  this  symp- 
tom of  those  practitioners  who  have 
furnished  the  preceding  reports. 


INTERESTING  CASE  OF 

MELANOID   TUMOR    OF  THE  EYE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medkcd  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  BEG  to  forward  you  the  history  cf  a 
rather  remarkable  case  which  has 
lately  fallen  under  my  observation,  and 
will  feel  obliged  by  its  insertion  in  your 
journal. —  1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  W.  Cooi'KR, 
Surgeon  to  the  North  London  Ophthalmic 
Institution. 
808,  Regent  Street,  Nov.  23,  1842. 

Mrs.  Anne  AVright,  a-t.  (i2,  applied 
at  the  North  London  Ophthalmic  In- 
stitution, on  the  2()th  of  August.  She 
stated  that  for  twelve  years  she  had 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  inflnmma- 
tion  in  her  right  eye,  differing  in  seve- 
rity, but  always  leavmg  a  small  red 
upot  just  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 


cornea.  She  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  applying  any  thing  but  warm  water 
to  the  eye  during  these  attacks,  and 
they  gradually  passed  off;  the  red  spot, 
however,  remaining. 

Her  health  has  been  very  indifferent 
for  some  years,  her  appetite  impaired, 
and  she  is  very  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

About  two  months  previous  to  the 
date  of  her  application,  her  attention 
was  directed  to  her  right  eye  by  her 
friends  remarking  that  there  was 
"  surely  something  the  matter  with  it." 
Upon  examination  she  discovered  a 
small  tumor  arising  from  the  point  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  red  spot;  but  it 
gave  her  no  uneasiness,  and  she  would 
not  have  been  aware  of  its  .existence 
had  it  not  been  for  the  observations  of 
others. 

Upon  examining  the  eye,  I  found  a 
tumor  of  a  dark  blueish  brown  colour 
springing  from  the  cornea,  just  at  its 
junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and  en- 
croaching upon  it  nearly  as  far  as  the 
margin  of  the  pupil.  The  base  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent  j)arts, 
and  a  number  of  enlarged  blood-vessels 
proceeded  from  the  external  canthus, 
and  were  lost  in  its  substance. 

I  carefully  examined  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  but  could  not  detect  the  least 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  deeper 
parts.  There  was  nothing  unnatural 
or  unhealthy  visible  about  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  quite  confined  to 
the  anterior  and  superficial  tunics. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the 
cornea,  the  doubt  as  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  disease  extended  in  that 
tunic,  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  it 
by  excision  without  opening  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  and  perhaps  destroying 
the  organ,  1  decided  upon  giving  the 
patient  the  chance  of  its  destruction  by 
caustic,  and  applied  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver freely.  The  following  day  the  tu- 
mor appeared  much  smaller,  but  after 
a  few  days  it  had  regained  its  former 
dimensions.  The  nitrate  of  silver  was* 
again  applied  more  freely  than  before, 
but  witli  no  better  success;  and  the 
suspicions  which  I  had  entertained 
from  the  commencement,  of  the  malig- 
nant character  of  the  disease,  were 
strengthened. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  patient  for  a  month 
from  this  time,  but  when  I  saw  her 
again,  the  disea.se   had  made  conside- 
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lable  jirogicss,  and  had  assumed  a 
rather  formidable  aspect.  The  Civse  was 
seen  at  this  jieriod  by  Mr.  Fcrgiisson, 
of  King's  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Dal- 
rymplc,  of  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, Moorfu'lds,  and  my  colleagnes, 
Mr.  Cootc  and  Dr.  Twining^  all  of 
whom  agreed  with  me  in  considering 
the  nature  of  the  disease  melanoid. 


The  important  rpiestion  then  arose 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  and  most 
judicious  course  to  pursue  :  extirpation 
of  the  globe  api)eared  too  harsh  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  disease a])pcared  strictly 
local,  and  confined  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  tlie  eye,  and  we  agreed  that  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  tumor  from  its  attachment,  and  so 
give  the  patient  the  chance  of  recovery 
by  the  less  severe  operation. 

Circumstances  prevented  the  opera- 
tion from  being  performed  until  the 
the  18th  of  November,  when  I  put  it 
in  practice,  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Fergiisson  and  Mr.  Coote. 

The  lids  were  separated  ])y  wire 
specula,  and  the  instnmient  made  use 
of  was  the  convex  knife  for  enlarging 
the  section  of  the  cornea  in  the  opera- 
tion of  extraction. 

Upon  being  gi-asped  Ijy  forceps,  the 
tumor  gave  way,  and  bled  freely  ;  but 
with  care  I  succeeded  in  dissecting  it 
cleanly  away  from  its  attachments, 
without  injuring  the  anterior  chamber. 
A  doubtful  point  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  was  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  there  was  only  one  spot 
which  seemed  to  rerpiire  it. 

The  hiemorrhage  was  rather  free  for 
a  time,  but  ceased  upon  the  application 
of  cold,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed, 
in  a  darkened  room,  and  ordered  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  not  a  single  unfavourable 
symptom  has  appeared.  Tlie  tumor  was 
carefully  examined  with  two  powerful 


microscopes  by  Professor  Owen,  Dr. 
Martin  Barry,  and  myself,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  as  follows. 

It  apjicared  to  be  made  up  of  nu- 
cleated cells  of  a  discoid,  ellipticfd  form, 
of  various  sizes,  llatlened,  and  of  difl'er- 
ent   degrees    of    transparency  ;    some 

Nucleated  cells. 

nearly  transparent,  others  full  of  dark 
brown  colouring  matter,  like  sepia.  In 
some  of  the  cells  the  nuclei  were  nu- 
merous ;  in  others,  not  so  ;  and  there 
was  considerable  variety  in  size,  as  well 
as  in  form,  but  the  elliptical  character 
was  more  or  less  preserved  throughout. 
Many  of  them  resembled  the  human 
kidney  in  shape.  In  some  parts  there 
appeared  acongeriesof  minute  cells  clus- 
tered together  ;  in  others,  a  few  larger 
cells  were  connected  one  to  the  other. 
The  largest  was  5^  of  an  inch  in  the 
long  diameter. 

There  were  also  visible,  fibres,  which 
appeared  to  form  the  parietes  of  the 
cavities  in  which  the  cells  were  deve- 
loped, and  in  some  parts  the  mass  wa.s 
principally  composed  of  them,  there 
being  considerable  irregularity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  cells. 

The  tumor,  then,  consisted  of  the 
above  cells  developed,  and  more  or  less 
accumulated,  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
ctllular  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva,  scle- 
rotica, and  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  vas- 
cularity and  disorganization  of  the  part 
of  the  cofnea  so  affected. 

The  tumor  was  soft,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  internally. 

I  have  now,  sir,  slated  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  interesting  case 
that  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  to  you  the 
result,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise, 
if  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
return  my  sincere  thanks  to  those  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  I  have  mentioned, 
and  whose  advice  and  assistance  were 
as  valuable  as  readily   afforded. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  read  in  your  journal  of  the 
means  Dr.  Negricr  has  adopted  in 
arresting  hoeniorrhage  of  the  nose,  and 
as  every  successful  case  tends  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  improved  treatment 
of  disease,  I  forward  the  following, 
hoping  it  may  find  a  place  in  your 
pages. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Christopher  Davie, 
Surgeon. 
Hadding:ham,  Cambridgeshire, 
November  U,  1842. 

Richard  Cuttriss,  cet.  32,  a  miller, 
(Oct.  24th),  for  the  last  fortnight  felt 
giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  head,  and 
this  morning  was  seized  with  bleeding 
from  the  right  nostril,  which  continued 
for  some  time.  Cold  applications  to 
the  head,  nose,  and  elevated  position. 
Ordered  the  following  : — 

51  Magn.  Sulph.  3vi.  ;  Acidi  Sulph.  Dil. 
5ij. ;  Infus.  Ros.  C.  %v\.  S.  J^  ;  4taq.  h. 

25th. — Haemorrhage  again  returned 
from  both  nostrils  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent both  arms  were  raised  above  the 
head  :  nares  compressed  ;  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  eruption  of  blood 
was  completely  suppressed.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary means  of  avoiding  danger, 
the  elevated  position  of  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  pressure  to  the  affected  parts, 
were  had  recourse  to  for  some  time 
after,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say,  with  the 
happiest  results,  the  effusion  not 
having  returned.  Tlie  patient  stated 
he  had  ten  different  attacks  of  bleed- 
ing ;  supposed  he  had  lost  in  the  whole 
a  gallon  of  blood  :  upon  the  last  occa- 
sion he  lost  more  than  a  rpiart,  besides 
what  was  swallowed. 

For  some  days  after  liis  head  was 
not  free  from  uneasiness,  and  bowels 
constipated.  Relieved  by  resinous  ape- 
rients, and  he  has  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion. 

SURGICAL  CASES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 

Sir, 
Should  the  following  cases  meet  your 
approbation,   you   will   oblige  me    by 


inserting  them  in  your  valuable  perio- 
dical.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  D.  Brown, 
Hayerfordwest,  M.R.C.S. 

Nov.  24,  lfl42. 

Congeuilal  vomiting.  —  A  boy,  12 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  from 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  by  bis  father, 
who  stated  that  his  child  vomited 
every  thing  which  he  took  cither  in 
food  or  drink,  although  the  wkole  did 
not  come  back.  The  boy  had  been 
under  medical  treatment  from  infancy, 
but  received  no  benefit  whatever. 

He  seemed  short,  but  stout,  for  his 
age  ;  had  a  healthy  appearance ;  his 
bowels  were  costive  ;  thirst  moderate  ; 
tongue  clean  and  healthy  ;  appetite 
good  ;  and  he  vomited  easily,  without 
feeling  nausea. 

I  carefully  examined  him,  but  could 
detect  nothing  wrong  in  his  system  to 
account  for  the  vomiting ;  neither  in 
the  stomach,  spine,  nor  head.  I  be- 
came incredulous  about  the  case,  when 
the  father  desired  him  to  eat  part  of  an 
apple  which  he  gave  him.  He  had 
eaten  three  moutlafuls,  when  he  sud- 
denly stopped^  and  back  it  came, 
mixed  with  a  little  saliva,  &c. 

I  thought  the  affection  essentially 
nervous,  depending  on  excessive  sensi- 
bility of  the  pneumogastric,  &c.,  and 
concluded  that,  by  allaying  that  sensi- 
bility, I  should  cure  the  boy. 

I  ordered  him  to  live  on  milk  and 
curd ;  to  eat  little  at  a  time,  but  to  eat 
often  ;  and  gave  him  ten  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  and  two  of  prussic  acid, 
P.  L.,  three  times  a  day,  in  thirty  drops 
of  water.  After  taking  the  second  dose 
the  vomiting  did  not  return.  He  took 
the  medicine  for  two  months,  and  is 
quite  well,  and  much  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, and  can  eat  any  thing.  He 
has  now  been  well  for  four  months. 

Nervous  affection. — A  girl  com- 
plained of  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  ;  it  was  very  sensible  to  the  touch, 
and  prevented  her  from  sewing,  &c.  &c. 
as  pressure  gave  her  a  stinging  pain  : 
it  had  been  so  for  six  years,  and  oc- 
curred directly  after  pricKing  it  with  a 
thorn  :  she  thought  that  a  part  was  still 
in  the  finger. 

On  the  supposition  that  a  nerve  had 
been  pricked,  and  partially  divided,  I 
made  three  or  four  deep  incisions,  so  as 
to  divide  the  nerves;  and  dropped  into 
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them  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver":  the  parts  (juickly  liealcd,  the 
pain  ceased  and  never  returned,  and 
she  is  quite  well. 

Lvpus. — A  young  man  came  to  me 
with  lupus  of  some  months'  standing; 
part  of  the  ala  nasi  was  destroyed  :  tlie 
disease  was  progressing  rapidly:  no 
application  had  been  made  hitherto. 

I  gave  him  .')  grains  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  5  of  a  grain  of  iodine,  three 
times  a  day.  I  touched  the  part  with 
nitrate  of  silver  every  three  days.  He  got 
rapidly  better,  and  was  well  in  three 
weeks. 

Scrofuloux  iilvcrntiim  of  the  upper 
lip. — A  girl  had  sullered  seven  years 
from  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
upper  lip,  with  superficial  ulceration  : 
it  rendered  her  so  disgusting  that 
people  refused  to  work  in  tlie  some  shop 
with  her  (she  was  a  factory  girl)  : 
various  means  had  been  adopted,  but 
in  vain. 

I  applied  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste 
three  times,  allowing  a  week  to  elapse 
between  each  application :  in  three 
weeks  it  was  entirely  healed,  leaving 
no  thickening,  and  now  seems  quite 
natural.  The  paste  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  flour  and  chloride  of  zinc. 

Ulerine  hamorrhaf/c. —  I  attended  a 
woman,  a3t.  ;i4,  in  her  fourth  confine- 
ment :  she  was  a  person  of  lax  fibre. 
The  labour  was  natural,  and  termi- 
nated in  six  hours  ;  but  a  violent  fit  of 
shivering  seized  her  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  child.  I  was  prepared  for 
the  event ;  and,  as  I  expected,  flooding 
came  on  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  pla- 
centa was  loose,  and  came  away  with 
the  first  gush.  The  uterus  again  dilated, 
but  1  passed  my  fingers  into  its  cavity, 
in  order  to  excite  it  to  contract,  &c.  and 
at  the  same  time  made  pressure  ex- 
ternally, but  hemorrhage  still  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  every  effort — pressure, 
cold  applications,  &c.  &c.  She  had 
fainted,  and  recovered,  and  was  suf- 
fering from  the  etfects  of  the  loss  of 
blood. 

I  decided  on  trying  the  effects  of 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  I  made  firm 
pressure  on  it,  which  gave  the  patient 
some  pain.  The  hajmorrhage  ceased 
directly,  and  did  not  recur  :  1  had  it  in 
command :  to  feel  satisfied  of  that,  I 
gently  relaxed  my  grasp  once  or  twice, 
when  bleeding  again  commenced. 

I  still  kept  up  pressure  on  the  uterus, 


and  administered  secale  cornutum  in 
brandy  and  hot  water.  The  woman 
rallied,  the  uterus  contracted  firmly 
and  permanently,  and  I  let  loose  the 
vessel,  after  pressing  it  for  nearly  two 
hours  ;  and  all  went  on  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  similar  case  occurred  to  me,  in 
about  two  months  after.  I  adopted  the 
same  means,  and  with  the  same  pleas- 
ing and  important  results. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
vessel,  but  1  imagine  there  would  be 
in  a  stout  woman  (unless  the  recti 
muscles  were  separated),  buteven  then, 
relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  would, 
I  think,  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  hand 
to  reach  the  aorta.  I  must  confess  that 
I  thought  it  a  difllicult  undertaking  be- 
fore 1  tried. 

Some  authors  recommend  it  to  be 
pressed  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus, 
which  may  be  done  when  it  cannot  be 
got  at  otherwise  :  the  one  plan  is  not 
free  from  danger,  the  other  is  com- 
pletely exempt. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  important  a 
measure  is  not  more  general — a  mea- 
sure the  principle  of  wliich  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  most  trifling  surgical 
operations,  the  effects  of  which  are 
certain  and  immediate,  and  the  result 
the  saving  of  life. 

Sqninti'ig. — I  have  operated  on  31 
cases  of  internal  strabismus  with  good 
success.  In  all  but  one  1  was  aware 
at  the  time  that  it  was  a  failure,  yet  I 
could  not  remedy  it.  The  muscle  was 
divided,  the  sclerotica  cleared  from  all 
bands  of  cellular  tissue  ;  yet  the  eye 
remained  as  at  first.  I  did  not  divide 
part  of  the  inferior  rectus,  as  Liston 
advises  and  practises,  not  knowing  at 
the  time  that  it  had  succeeded  in  such 
cases  as  mine;  but  should  a  similar 
case  occur  I  will  try  it. 

In  one  case  the  eye  started  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  became  more  pro- 
minent than  natural,  but  it  was  a  cata- 
ractous  eye;  yet  withal,  the  appear- 
ance was  much  improved. 

The  sight  is  invariably  improved  in 
all  eases  where  it  was  faulty  before. 

Frequently  both  eyes  are  implicated. 
I  do  not  cut  both  the  same  day,  fearing 
that  the  patient  may  not  keep  his  eyes 
straight  long  enough  to  prevent  the 
muscle  from  adhering  too  near  to  its 
former  place.  I  tie  up  the  uncut  eye 
for  four  days,  so  as  to  prevent  its  influ- 
encing the  other  until  all  chance  of  the 
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muscle  atlhcring  too  close  to  its  former 
pla  c  is  over  :  then  I  cut  tlie  other  mus- 
cle, and  uncover  both  eyes.  It  is  i)0si- 
tivfly  necessary  to  operate  on  both 
eyes,  when  they  arc  both  implicated, 
although  one  is  generally  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  other. 

Certainty  of  the  muscle  being  cut, 
and  the  eve  free,  is  known  by  the  total 
inability  "to  look  inwards,  towards  the 
nose,  to  that  extent  which  the  other 
eye  is  capable  of.     No  surgeon  should 
rest  satisfied  until  he  obtains  that  point, 
but  should  carefully  clear  the  sclerotic 
coat  from  strong  bands  of  cellular  tissue 
which  frequently  are  met  with  in  such 
cases  :  if  that  fail",  the  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva  should  be  enlarged  freely, 
which  I  think,  in  some  cases,  tends  to 
assist  the  cure  ;  and  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
a  case  in  which  a/ree incision  answered, 
and  where  a  sma/l  one  failed,  after  the 
muscle    was  divided.     In  short,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose   that  the   con- 
junctiva is,  in  some  cases,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  eye  ;  the  shghtest 
resistance  acting  constantly  must  over- 
come   a     greater    acting     irregularly. 
Duffin  mentions  cases  of  relapse  cured 
by  reaction  of  the  conjunctiva. 

'  If  all  fails,  I  believe  cutting  a  part  of 
the  inferior  rectus  will  answer  :  Listen 
has  found  it  succeed.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  recognise  the  muscle  at  times ;  some- 
times it  is  very  thin,  and  hable  to  be 
confounded  with  the  cellular  tissue  ;  at 
other  times  very  large,  and  easily  re- 
cognised. I  have  seen  it  closely  covered 
in  by  strong  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hook  from  seizing  the 
mus(;le  until  it  was  properly  cleared. 
In  all  c;ises  a  bold  and  free  incision  is 
best,  one  that  will  expose  the  muscle 
at  once,  free  from  its  covering.  The 
operation  is  sooner  over,  and  gives  less 
trouble  and  pain. 

Kxlcrual  strahiamus. — A  girl  had 
external  strabismus  in  conserpiencc  of 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve;  she  had 
ptosis  too,  which  was  remedied  by  cut- 
lin;^  a  piece  out  of  the  ui)pcr  lid  in  the 
usual  way.  I  divided  the  external 
rectus  as  an  experiment ;  the  case  was 
not  benefited. 

I  have  stated  all  the  difficulties  I 
met  with,  hoping  they  may  be  of  use  to 
beginners. 


ON  THE  PERIOD  OF   PUBERTY  IN 
NEGRO    WOMEN, 


To  tJiC  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazetic. 

Sir, 
I  RF.AD,  with  much  interest,  ^Ir.  Robcr- 
ton's  observations  on  the  subject  head- 
ing this  short  communication, 

\  believe  this  gentleman's  views,  re- 
lative to  the  supposed  earlier  period  of 
puberty  in  the  natives  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, for  the  most  part  correct.     So 
fivr  as  my  observation  goes,  however, 
but  without  having  made  any  specific 
inquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  period 
of  puberty  is  of  earlier  occurrence  in 
inter  tropical  regions  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  within  my  recollection  to 
have  observed  very  young  negro  girls 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  deve- 
loped mammae,  and  other  attributes  of 
puberty,  living  in  the  capacity  of  wives, 
or  mistresses,  to  the  natives  and  others. 
While  I  consider  negroes  in  point  of 
intelligence  fully  on  a  par  with  Euro- 
peans, I  have  always  found  it  extremely 
difficnlt  to  ascertain  their  ages  :  when  a 
question  is  put  to  them  to  this  effect, 
they  are  quite  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
factory reply.     Judging  from  appear- 
ances, however,  I  should  say  that  1  liave 
seen    young    persons,    as    wives    and 
mothers,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  ques- 
tion can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by 
those  missionaries,  medical  practitioners 
and  others,  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  natives  of  inter-tropical 
regions  from  infancy  upwards. 

In  other  resi)ccts,  women  in  these 
countries  frcfjucntly  menstruate,  and 
consequently  become  nubile,  at  a  much 
earlier  period  tiian  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, I  knew  a  young  person  who 
menstruated  regularly  at  and  after  the 
age  of  eleven.  I  have  also  known 
menstruation  to  occur  from  the  ages  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  so  on 
severally.  Prostitutes,  apparently  of 
not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen,  un- 
hajipily  frequent  the  streets  of  most  of 
our  large  towns.  I  saw  a  young  woman 
brought  in  for  delivery  into  the  Dublin 
Lying  in  Hos])ital,  in  tlie  year  IH24, 
whose  avowed,  indeed  apparentagc,  was 
only  thirteen  ! 

I  remain  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
HENuy  M'CoRMAC,  M.D. 

Belfast,  Nov.  20,  1842. 


MR.  CHEYNE'S  CASE  OF  HAY  FEVER. 
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CASE  OF  HAY  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir. 
Thk  following  case  may,  perhaps,  in- 
terest voir   readers,   and  is    at    your 
disposal. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R,  Cheyne, 

43,  Ucrncrs  Street,  Nov.  21,  1842. 

Mrs. ,  oit.  28  years,  living  in  my 

neighbourhood,  of  a  good  eonslitution, 
and  the  mother  of  four   children  (the 
youngest  being  six  months  old,  and  at 
the  breast),  requested  my  advice  on  the 
22d  of  September  last.     She  had  been 
suddenly  attacked,  the  day  before,  v\  ith 
pain   over  the  brow,  soreness  of  the 
eyes,  copious  discharge  of  tears,  sneez- 
ing, great  dyspud-a  and  cough,  with 
some  pain  in  the  chest,  extending  to 
the  back,  between  the  scapuhe.     These 
symptoms    continued   severely   whilst 
she   remained  at   home,  but   left  her 
entirely  in  the  afternoon  in  the  course 
of  a  drive  towards    Islington,  where, 
having  on    her    way   ascertained    my 
absence  from  town,  she  was  about  to 
seek  advice.     She  returned  home  again 
in  the  evening,  when  she  almost  imme- 
diately suflered  another  attack  of  the 
same  nature,  which  continued,  more  or 
less,  through  the  night.     I  saw  her  the 
next  morning,  and  observed  symptoms 
like  those  above  described ;  in  addition, 
the  stethoscope  rave  no  indication  of 
disease   within  tlie   chest,  more   than 
deficient  respiration  consequent  upon 
spasm.     I  advised  antispasmodics  and 
expectorants,  which  did  no  good,  and 
then  cupping  between  the  shoulders, 
and   the   application  of  blisters,  with 
very  slight  effect  upon  the  complaint. 
In    fact,    the    intervals    between    the 
paroxysms  became  daily  less  distinct ; 
so  that  on  the  2.Sth,  when  Dr.  Watson 
met  me  in  consultation,  the  dyspnoea, 
&c.,  w  ere  nearly  constant  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  as  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,  there  existed  excess  of  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Having    found    all    the    customary 
remedies   totally  inefficacious,   I    now 
looked   around   me  for   the   reason   of 
failure   in   some    constitutional    pecu- 
liarity on  the  part  of  my  patient.     I 
had  observed  a  strong  odour  of  hay 
upon  entering  the  house,  and,  on  in- 
quiry,  was   told    by   the    husband   (a 


stable-keeper)  that  his  lofts  were  filled 
with  hay,  lately  brought  in,  which,  as 
lie  said,  had  an  unusually  powerful 
smell.  I  learnt,  also,  that  my  patient 
W'as  always  worse  when  the  house  was 
closed  at  night,  and  better  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  there  was  a  free  cun'cnt  of 
air  passing  through  the  open  windows. 
After  carefully  thinking  over  these 
facts,  I  was  led  to  view  the  symptoms 
as  depending  upon  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility to  the  effects  of  the  Howers  of 
grass,  and  to  believe  the  case  to  be 
what  has  been  named  hay-fever,  or 
asthma.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Watson 
concurred,  and  we  accordingly  ad- 
vised our  patient  to  take  lodgings, 
without  delay,  away  from  the  probable 
source  of  irritation.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, was  not  acted  upon  until  two  days 
afterwards, and,  meanwhile,  the  disease 
continued  to  increase  in  severity,  hav- 
ing resisted  the  influence  of  Hoffman's 
anodyne,  which  Dr.  Watson  had  pre- 
scribed. At  length,  our  patient  re- 
moved into  apartments  situated  about 
n  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  and  the 
immediate  result  was  most  striking  and 
satisfactory.  All  the  distressing  symp- 
toms at  once  subsided,  and  the  first 
perfectly  tranquil  night  was  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
So  complete  and  permanent  was  the 
relief  experienced,  that  no  further  aid 
from  medicine  was  required  than  the 
exhibition  of  a  few  doses  of  quinine,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  strength, 
and  restraining  within  its  natural  limits 
the  bronchial  secretion.  Our  patient 
then  went  into  the  country  for  a  fort- 
night, where  she  entirely  regained  her 
health,  having  previously  lost  every 
vestige  of  her  complaint.  As  soon  as 
she  ventured  home  again,  and  during  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  she  suffered  from 
slight  cough,  and  some  occasional  dysp- 
noea; at  the  present  time,  however,  sne 
may  be  said  to  be  free  from  cither 
symptom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
before  her  return  to  town  a  new  stock 
of  hay  had  been  substituted  for  the 
former,  which  fact  may,  probably,  ex- 
plain the  comparative  immunity  she 
now  enjoys.  However,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  resistance — opposed  by  the 
nervous  system  when  again  within  the 
sphere  of  the  irritating  agent—pro- 
ceeds from  the  present  increased  vigour 
of  our  patient's  constitution,  which, 
previous  to  the  first  attack,  had  been  a 
good  deal  impaired  by  suckling  a  strong 
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infant   throughout    an    unusually   hot 
summer. 

The  existence  of  the  almost  incredi- 
ble idiosyncrasies  of  certain  individuals 
is  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  some  per- 
sons are  affected  with  dyspnoea  from 
the  odour  of  the  smallest  particle  of 
ipecacuanha.  In  others,  again,  the 
aroma  of  various  flowers  excites  faint- 
ing, and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady 
in  whom  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  odour  of  the  pine-apple,  or  of  the 
least  quantity  of  wliiskey.  A  number 
of  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
might  easily  be  adduced;  in  every  case 
the  phenomena  depending  upon  irrita- 
tion of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  reflected  in- 
fluence from  the  brain,  S:c.  In  the 
case  above  detailed,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms seem  clearly  to  have  arisen  from 
exposure  to  emanations  from  the  flow- 
ers of  grass,  the  cause  of  iritation  was 
applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  mucous 
membrane  from  the  nose  along  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  to  the  lungs,  being 
conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
these  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
reflected  back  to  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles. Certainly,  the  case  very  beauti- 
fully illustrates  the  scries  of  actions 
that  govern  the  sympathetic  respiratory 
movements. 


ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  SOLDIERS 
AT  SEA. 

By  Frkderic  Roberts, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  50tli  Kpc^iincnt. 

CFor  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1841,  the  right 
wing  of  the  regiment,  consisting  of  'M'l 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  some  invalids  for  Malta, 
embarked  on  board  H.  M.  Ship  "  Sap- 
phire," a  twenty-eight  gun  frigate,  with 
her  guns  out;  affording  excellent  ac- 
commodation ;  the  height  of  her  main 
deck  being  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  of 
lower  six  feet;  earring  j)lenty  of  water 
in  iron  t;inks,  provided  with  wind-sails, 
and  funnels  at  the  sides  communicat- 
ing with  the  lower  deck,  and  further- 
more a  dry  vessel,  and  good  sailer. 

(rcofjrap/iicnl  xititation. — Tlie  voyage 
commenced  in  lat.  .'iO'-'  N.  and  Long. 
20"  E.,  varying  Uttlc  in  latitude  as  far  as 


Gibraltar,  when  our  course  lay  in  nearly 
a  south-westerly  direction,  till  we 
reached  Barbadoes  in  lat.  13".  N.  and 
long.  59"^.  W.  and  from  hence  N.N.  \V. 
to  Antigua,  in  lat.  IZi*^.  N.  and  long. 
63°.  W.  On  reaching  Barbadoes  we 
had  consequently  made  22"  to  the 
southward,  and  83"  to  the  westward. 
Though  three  months  on  board  ship, 
tlie  monotony  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
quality  of  the  food,  were  agreeably 
changed  by  lying  for  several  days  in 
harbour  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Barbadoes, 
and  Antigua. 

Meteorological  phenomena. — On  the 
day  of  sailing  from  Corfu,  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  (10",  and  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  voyage,  as  a  natural  result 
of  our  position  on  the  globe  and  pro- 
gress of  season,  8.3'"  ;  making  a  difference 
of  23"  :  but  the  extreme  range  was  35" 
— the  mercury  having  fallen  as  low  as 
48".  The  extreme  range  in  the  day 
was  never  more  than  10".  The  change 
in  the  temperature  may,  then,  be  said 
to  have  been  gradual  till  reaching  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  when  it  increased 
with  greater  rapidity  (in  tlie  ratio  of 
exactly  one  degree  daily).  The  prevail- 
ing winds,  while  sailing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  2d  January  to  28th  of 
February,  were  N.  W.,  W.,  and  S.  W. 
with  frequent  strong  gales,  occasional 
rain,  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  In  the 
Atlantic  the  wind  blew  with  uniform 
force  from  the  east,  and  its  collateral 
points. 

The  return  of  sick  during  the  voyage 
(exclusive  of  invalids  landed  at  Malta) 
is  submitted  in  Table  No.  I,  and  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  is  shown  in 
No.  2. 
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Review  of  the  prevail huj  Diseases. — 
The  feversamong  all  classes  were  ephe- 
meral, and  require  no  notice.  The 
diseases  of  the  chest  were  slight  ca- 
tarrhal afl'ections,  and  one  case  of  con- 
sumption in  a  recruit,  who  was  left  at 
Gibraltar,  These  aflcctions  were  ob- 
served most  conspicuously  to  occur 
during  the  gales  of  wind,  and  it  was 
then  the  children  were  attacked  almost 
entirely. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
— These  were  principally  slight  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  the  greater  part  of  which 
liappened  on  the  voyage  from  Malta  to 
Gibraltar,  the  longest  period  at  sea  and 
deprivation  of  fresh  meat,  and  during 
which  the  weather  was  coldest  and 
most  wet.  But  few  cases  of  constipa- 
tion occurred. 

Diseases  of  the  shin. — These  were 
cases  of  "  prickly  heat"  occurring  on 
reaching  the  warmer  latitudes,  chiefly 
in  children.  This  species  of  prurigo 
yielded  immediately  to  sulphur. 

Wounds  and  injuries  were  cases  of 
more  or  less  severe  bruises  and  cuts 
received  in  working  the  ship,  and  in 
falling  down  the  hatchways  during  the 
gales.  One  man  received  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  injury  to  the  back  by 
the  falling  of  a  quarter  of  beef  from  the 
fore  topmast  head  upon  him  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  I  introduce  his  case  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately attacked  with  scurvy.  He 
was  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  prone  to  indolence  at  all  times, 
and  made  but  slow  progress  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  injury.  Having 
been  under  treatment  for  five-and- 
twenty  days,  still  in  a  weak  and  listless 
state,  an  inelastic  swelling  of  the  legs 
and  feet,  with  livid  blotches,  swelling 
of  the  gums,  slight  htemorrhage,  loose 
teeth,  foetid  breath,  and  lassitude,  be- 
came apparent ;  and  in  nineteen  days 
after,  his  health  was  completely  re- 
covered by  the  use  of  quinine,  lime 
juice,  preserved  meat,  and  wine.  Whilst 
slowly  recovering  from  the  injury,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  that  this  man  was 
attacked  with  scorbutic  disease ;  cer- 
tainly when  he  had  been  much  reduced, 
and  when  lying  in  an  inactive  state 
during  the  coldest  and  most  moist 
weather  we  met  with  ;  but  he  had  been 
several  days  in  Malta  harbour,  and  had 
never  tasted  salt  meat  since  he  had 
been  on  board,  and  had  been  fed  on 
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wholesome  farinaceous  diet  whilst  sick. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
exciting  cause  of  scurvy,  under  circum- 
stances of  debility,  with  exposure  to  the 
predisposing  inlluence  of  an  atmos- 
phere ch.-.rged  with  moisture,  as  it  must 
be  generally  at  sea,  may  be  very  slight. 

Phlecjmon  and  abscess. — Under  this 
head  are  placed  some  cases  of  boils 
which  occurred  during  different  periods 
of  the  voyage,  and  which  were  observed 
to  come  early  to  maturity. 

The  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  were 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva  without 
l)urulent  discharge,  which  occurred 
when  the  men  were  exposed  during  the 
gales  to  continued  streams  of  strong 
wind,  which  irritated  the  membrane  by 
its  force  and  constancy 

Ulcers  and  other  diseases  were  slight 
and  few.  Sea-sickness  effected  little 
inconvenience,  except  at  first,  and  that 
among  the  men  and  women  chiefly : 
the  children  being  remarkably  free 
from  it. 

A  remarkable  exemption  from  disease 
at  sea  will  be  perceived  in  the  above 
tables,  which  show,  in  round  numbers, 
the  average  ratio  of  admissions  for 
three  months  to  be  22  per  cent.  ;  whilst 
Major  Tulloch's  Reports  show  the  same 
annnallji  to  be  among  the  cavalry  in 
the  United  Kingdom  nearer  cent,  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  Prussian  anny  1 1 1 
per  cent.  The  average  duration  of 
each  attack,  for  three  months  at  sea, 
among  307  men,  is  12  days;  whereas, 
among  1000  dragoons  at  home,  it  is  1(5 
days  :  showing  further  a  greater  degree 
of  severity  in  diseases  on  shore.  The  me- 
dical records  of  the  corps  likewise  show 
the  average  daily  sick  for  eight  months 
at  Corfu,  where  its  average  strength  was 
629,  and  wliere  it  was  at  first  sickly, 
to  liave  been  .54.  The  previous  year  at 
Malta,  out  of  an  average  strength  of 
•WS,  it  was  2(5 ;  and  on  board  ship,  the 
strength  being  307,  it  was  nearly  9. 

In  comparing  the  relative  extent  of 
sickness  among  the  troops  on  shore  and 
at  sea,  we  eagerly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  (as  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  a  small  number  and  a 
short  period)  the  salubrity  of  asca  voy- 
age, and  its  tendency  to  re-establish  tlie 
health  of  the  men,  on  removal,  as  in  the 
presont  instance,  from  a  comj)aratively 
healthy  to  an  unhealthy  station,  and 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  severity 
of  climate— an  argument,  were  there 
any  wanting,  in  favour  of  the  system  of 


relieving  regiments  often  in  foreign 
stations. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
latterly  respecting  the  causes  of  disease 
in  the  army  :  it  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  speculate  upon  so  intricate 
a  subject  :  but  a  circumstance  of  so 
marked  an  aspect  as  we  have  shown 
above  has  naturally  led  us  to  notice 
those  circumstances  which  appear  to 
modify  the  influence  of  the  physical 
agents  on  the  body.  Knowing  what 
wonderful  difference  in  corporeal  struc- 
ture is  produced  by  the  physical  agents, 
even  in  a  state  of  health  (familiarly 
exemplified  in  the  physical  conditions 
attained  by  prize-fighters  and  jockeys 
by  training,  and  in  many  defective  cor- 
poreal states,  in  which,  however,  it 
must  be  understood,  the  functions  of 
life  are  performed  with  comfort  and  a 
sense  of  well-being),  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  consider  that  a  large  proportion  of 
disease  is  the  result  of  some  irregularity 
in  the  application,  or  of  an  altered 
mode  of  operation,  of  these  agents. 
The  history  of  disease  shows  that  "  al- 
though seemingly  contradictory  facts 
and  complex  circumstances  present 
themselves  amongst  the  alleged  causes 
of  disease,  still  the  removal  of  these 
causes,  by  attention  to  food,  drink, 
draining  marshes,  and  airing  dwellings, 
&'c.  &c.  nave  often  removed  tliese  evils;" 
although  even  "  tliese  causes  have  been 
shown  to  be  at  variance  with  numerical 
results"*. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  pre- 
mised at  the  commencement  of  this 
report,  we  shall  finish  the  description 
of  the  physical  position  of  the  troops  at 
sea,  by  remarking  that  the  soldier's 
diet  on  board  ship  is  good,  and  properly 
regulated  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  relatively  more  abundant, 
and  IS  always  varied  by  the  issue  of 
fresh  meat  in  harbour,  and  for  some 
days  after.  He  is  not  subject  to  the 
influence  of  intemperance,  but  receives 
his  quantity  of  grog  daily,  with  the 
addition, 'after  a  certain  period,  of  lime- 
juice— a  means  of  obviating,  under 
general  circumstances,  a  disposition  to 
scurvy,  and  an  intention  which  is  only 
marred  by  converting  its  stojipage  into 
a  means  of  punishment,  llis  habita- 
tion is  crowded;  but  the  means  for 
renewing  the  fresh,  and  for  the  escape 
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of  the  heated  air,  so  well  obtained 
through  tlic  hatchways,  wind-sails,  and 
funnels,  appears  to  obviate  all  injurious 
effects,  especially  when  aided  by  fre- 
quent cleaning  and  sprinkling  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  on  the  decks.  The  plan  of 
dividing  the  men  into  three  watches, 
one  of  which  is  kept  constantly  on 
deck,  and  keeping  the  women  and 
children  above  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, pretty  fairly  com|)ensates  for  the 
deficiency  of  fresh  air  below  at  night. 
Cleanliness  is  insured  by  frequent  in- 
spections after  washing  the  greater  part 
of  the  body.  The  working  of  the  ships, 
which  recjuircs  more  mental  energy  in 
the  exercise  of  a  mechanical  talent  than 
the  soldier  is  called  upon  to  exert  on 
shore,  music  and  dancing,  readiiig,  and 
the  novelty  of  situation,  divert  the  mind, 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
health.  Ilis  rest,  too,  which,  on  the 
average  in  the  last  two  stations  was 
disturbed  every  three  nights  and  a 
half,  and  exemption  from  inclemency 
and  vicissitude  of  weather,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above  moral  and  physical 
conditions,  operated  so  much,  in  this 
instance,  on  the  health  of  the  men,  that, 
on  landing  in  the  V.'cst  Indies,  they 
presented  buoyant  and  vigorous  frames ; 
and  for  many  days  previous  not  a  man 
had  been  sick. 

The  circumscribed  situation  of  a 
soldier  on  board  ship  would  appear  to 
render  the  causes  of  his  complaints 
more  palpable,  and,  in  a  properly  regu- 
lated vessel,  to  bring  them  more  under 
control — a  circumstance  that,  besides 
attracting  attention  to  the  correction 
of  the  influence,  and  encouraging  en- 
deavours to  elucidate  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  physical  agents,  would  sug- 
gest the  nicer  search  from  analogy  of 
the  causes  of  diseases  on  shore. 
Antigua,  April  25,  1842. 

ON  THE 

SPLEEN  AS  A  CONTRACTILE  ORGAN 

PROPELLING  THE  BLOOD 

THROUGH  THE  VEINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  FEW  remarks  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, as  lately  advanced  in  the  form  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  little  more  than 
purehypothe«is,may  not,Ithink,  beun- 
interesting  to  the  profession.  Mr.  Jack- 


son has,  as iswell  known,  laidbefore  the 
public  some  peculiar  views  on  the  use  of 
the  spleen,  placenta,  &:c. ;  lending  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  placenta  and  sj)leen 
are  vitally  contractile  organs,  capable 
of  acting  intermittently,  and  as  real 
adjuvants  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  original 
work,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believ- 
ing the  spleen  to  be  a  vitally  contrac- 
tile organ.     The  arguments  adduced  by 
the  author  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion 
are   the  following:  viz.   1st.     The  ex- 
periments  made  by  Magendie;  the  in- 
jection  of  fluids  into    tlie   circulating 
mass,  when   the  spleen   becomes    en- 
larged,  and  the  diminution  in   size  of 
the   same  organ   in   animals   bled    to 
death,  or  fainting.     M.  Magendie  ob- 
served  the   same   efl'ect  in   the   liver, 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  these 
experiments   cannot,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  slightest  proof  of  any 
thing  more  than  that  the  sj)leen  is  an 
elastic  organ,  ordinarily  existing  dis- 
tended to  a  certain  extent,  but  capable 
of  further  distension  by  influx  of  more 
blood.     Our  author  finds  a  regular  re- 
lative proportion  between   the   spleen 
and  the  liver  in  man   and  other  of  the 
higher  animals  ;  he  describes  it  in  man 
as  G  to  1  ;  and  in  quadrupeds  as  12  or 
16   to   1  :     whereas,  MM.  Bichat  and 
Cruvcilhier  say  that  "  the  spleen  varies 
so  much  in  size,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to   say   what  arc  its  normal 
proportions."     The  next  argument  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  strychnia, 
morphia,  ergot,  &c.  produce  contraction 
of  the  spleen.     But  here  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
death   has  taken  place  in  one  of  two 
ways  — either  the  animal  has  died  vio- 
lently convulsed,  or  (as  in  Mr.  Wright's 
cases  of  ergot),  they  have  lingered,  be- 
come extremely  weak   and  emaciated, 
so  as  to  die  of  exhaustion.     This  latter 
condition,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  circulating 
fluid,  reduces  ihesystem  to  the  same  state 
as  in  Magendie's  second  experiment  ; 
and  in  those  animals  which  die  con- 
vulsed, we  cannot  wonder  ut  the  spleen 
being  diminished  in  volume,  if  we  re- 
gard the  enormous  compression  all  the 
abdominal  viscera   must  be  subjected 
to  by  the  powerful  muscular  contrac- 
tions. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  spleen  to  be  a 
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decidedly  muscular  organ,  similar  even 
to  the  heart,  and  contracting  like  it  in- 
termittently. Would  this,  then,  answer 
the  purpose  assigned  to  it  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  vena  porta  does  not  only  re- 
ceive blood  from  the  spleen,  but  the 
hirger  part*  of  its  volume  is  contributed 
by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  The 
splenic  vein  would  not  be  able  to  suck 
up  the  blood  from  this  vessel.  So  that  I 
think  we  have  two  most  powerful  rca- 
.sons  for  not  assigning  any  such  func- 
tion to  this  organ  :  1st,  because  we  have 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  con- 
tractile power  (i.  e.  more  than  that  of 
elastic  tissue  in  other  parts,  mere  elas- 
ticity), and  2d,  because  even  if  muscular, 
it  could  not  answer  the  desired  end. 
Had  the  mesenteric  vein  been  very 
small,  its  blood  might  have  been  taken 
up  as  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct 
into  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins.  The  ordinary  ex- 
periments, (as  contrived  by  Bernouilli) 
proving  the  friction  of  fluid  particles 
on  each  other,  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  rapidity  of  current,  and  disparity  of 
size  of  the  tubes. 

Did  the  spleen  perform  so  important 
an  office,  its  removal  could  not  take 
place  without  marked  disturbance  of  the 
biliary  and  digestive  apparatus.  On 
this  point  Mr.  J.  says  (p.  85),  "  When 
•we  reflect  that  other  organs,  as  the 
uterus  and  kidney,  have  been  lost ;  that 
in  hernia  cerebri  a  portion  of  the  brain 
has  been  sliced  off;  that  one  or  more, 
or  even  all  the  extremities,  have  been 
amputated,  and  that  notwithstanding 
such  mutilations  patients  have  re- 
covered, it  does  noi  appear  so  extraor- 
dinary that  the  loss  of  the  spleen  is  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  occurrence."  Had 
the  spleen  been  of  the  importance  as- 
signed to  it,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance  for  the  di- 
gestion to  be  perfected,  bile  well  formed, 
and  the  body  to  thrive,  whilst  one  of 
the  vita!  organs,  (as  it  then  would  be) 
were  absent.  But  I  consider  tliis  to  be 
one  of  those  statements  continually 
made  by  authors  who  are  attempting 
to  establish  a  theoiy,  and  that  it  snows 
how  blind  they  are.  The  fact  is,  the 
l)arts  mentioned  by  the  author  are  not 
any  more  vital  tlian  llie  spleen  as  it 
naturally  exists  is.  Had  the  spleen  per- 
formed the  office  assigned,  its  absence 
ought    to    ca\ise    great    disturbance — 

*  Cruveilhier:  Anatomie. 


arrest  of  nutrition,  and  finally  death. 
Is  it  so  with  a  leg  or  an  arm?  or  a 
uterus  ?  or  even  a  kidney  ?  The  parts 
here  mentioned,  we  should  much 
wonder  if  their  removal  did  occasion 
any  permanent  mischief,  (the  operation 
whether  artificial  or  accidental)  omitted. 
We  know  if  one  kidney  be  lost  the  other 
performs  compensating  function  ;  and  if 
a  slice  of  brain  be  lost,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  phrenologists  we  should 
have  some  cerebral  fnnrtion  lost.  But 
take  away  both  kidneys,  or  the  whole 
brain,  the  animal  will  die.  Sup- 
posing the  si)leen  to  answer  the  pro- 
j)Osed  end,  what  part  can  jjcrform  its 
functions  when  extirpated  ?  None. 
In  fact,  the  spleen  really  cannot  be  for 
any  such  purpose.  The  author  him- 
self says,  '■  in  dogs,  after  extirpation  of 
the  spleen,  the  xnidilitted  blood  fUlerx 
thvotu/h  the  liver,  and  flows  into  the 
f/encral  si/stem  bij  the  hepatic  veins  as 
Just  as  it  is  admitted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  portal  sijstein.  H  the  spleen, 
then,  be  the  propeller,  how  is  the 
blood  propelled  during  its  absence  ? 
Our  author  argues,  that  because  the 
branches  of  the  portal  veins  are  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  tissue,  and  collapse 
when  examined  after  death,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  not  constant  but  intermittent. 
But  such  an  induction  is  not  necessary : 
it  is  much  more  probably  so  arranged 
for  the  sake  of  permitting  distension ; 
at  least  we  find  other  such  arrange- 
ments in  other  j)arts  of  the  frame. 

We  find  it  mentioned  that  do^s,  after 
having  had  the  kidneys  extirpated, 
mictuafe  oftener  than  other  dogs.  This, 
it  ought  to  have  been  stated,  has  been 
denied  by  two  excellent  authorities, 
viz.,  Tiedemann  and  fimelin.  The  au- 
thor next  explains  why  this  takes 
place,  and  to  finish,  produces  an  exam- 
ple of  just  the  reverse,  viz.,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's case,  where  a  man  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  spleen  by  gangrene,  and 
constantly  complained  of  difficulty  in 
making  water.     Considering,  therefore, 

1st,  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
spleen  possessing  any  more  contractile 
power  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
elasticity  ; 

2d,  That  if  it  were  even  msucular  it 
could  not  answer  the  proposed  end  ; 

.Id,  'I'hat  it  may  be  removed  from 
the  body  without  material  alteration  of 
the  biliary  and  digestive  functions; 

4th,  That  the  circulation  in  the  liver 
can  be  explained  in  a  more  rational 
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manner  (although  if  it  could  not,  it 
would  be  better  to  ackuow  ledge  igno- 
rance, and  make  more  experimental 
inquiries  than  to  rest  satisfied,  feeling 
assured  that  we  are  wrong). 

I  think  the  principle  in  hydrostatics, 
of  fluids*,  in  bent  tubes,  finding  their 
own  level,  will  adecjuately  explain  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  arrives  at 
the  portiK  from  the  spleen  and  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein.  This  also 
explains  the  passage  of  blood  up  the 
inferior  cava'.  The  use  of  the  hepatic 
veins  terminating  in  such  large  and 
always  open  branches,  is  readily  under- 
stood by  looking  at  the  forces  causing 
the  right  ventricle  to  be  tilled. 

I  believe,  with  Dr.  Billing,  that  the 
principle  above  mentioned  is  a  grand 
cause  of  ascent  of  blood  in  the  inferior 
cava ;  this,  also,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
plains the  means  by  which  the  blood 
ascends  from  the  spleen  and  superior 
mesenteric  vein  ;  also  it  enables  (what 
we  find  to  be  true)  the  circulation 
through  the  liver  to  be  carried  on,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's hepatic  heart.  This  also  explains 
the  use  of  valves  in  veins  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  gives  us  a  reason  for 
their  absence  under  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances :  for  instance,  wherever  the 
veins  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
muscular  contraction,  there  we  have 
valves ;  but  in  the  veins  of  the  cavities 
we  have  none.  Another  power  by 
which  the  blood  is  impelled  into  the 
right  auricle  is  the  expansion  of  its 
walls,  be  it  active  or  passive.  I  think 
myself  it  is  really  passive.  "When, 
then,  the  auricle  contracts  and  pro- 
pels its  blood  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
prevent  its  return ;  the  auricle  then 
expands,  and  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  the  blood  flows  in  from  the 
cavje  ;  to  assist  this,  I  consider  the 
large  hepatic  veins  remain  open  and 
filled  with  blood,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  The  right  ventricle,  also,  by 
its  dilatation,  would  tend  powerfully  to 
draw  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle, 
were  the  walls  of  the  latter  not  muscu- 
lar. 1  cannot  conceive  that  this  influx 
is  at  all  connected  with  eitlicr  inspira- 
tion or  expiration.  If  so,  as  the  pulse 
is  ordinarily  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one 
to  the  breathing,  we  should  only  have 


*   Described  by   Dr.   Billing,    Principles   of 
Medicine. 


the   auricle  filled   once   during   every 
three  contractions  of  the  lieart. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
my  opinion  in  regard  to  one  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Bilhng,  viz.,  "in  inspira- 
tion there  is  no  suction,  for  the  glottis 
is  sufficient  to  admit  a  free  current  of 
air."  "  Such  an  opinion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  physics."  If  there 
be  no  suction,  why  does  the  air  rush 
into  the  chest  ?  That  suction,  then, 
really  exists,  appears  to  me  quite  ob- 
vious ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  surprised 
to  find  so  talented  and  accurate  an 
observer  make  such  a  statement.  The 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  spleen 
given  by  Mr.  Dobson  appears  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  our  first  physiolo- 
gists, as  a  very  rational  one  ;  he  says 
it  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  ill  effects  at  times  when  the  circu- 
lating system  would  be  loaded  by  its 
distension,  and  contraction  when  that 
dilatation  was  over.  This  fully  ex- 
plains why  its  size  so  varies ;  why  the 
vena  portse  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue  and  distensible  ;  why  it  has  such 
thin  coats,  quite  contrary  to  vessels 
which  are  exposed  to  any  vitally  con- 
tractile force;  and  why  patients  who 
have  lost  the  spleen  suffer  from  ha;mor- 
rhage  occasionally.  I  now  take  leave 
of  this  subject,  hoping  that  I  have 
thrown  a  little  light  upon  the  matter  ; 
and  I  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  attempting  to  show  that  the  use  of 
the  placenta  and  its  "  vital  contrac- 
tion" are  considerably  more  question- 
able than  our  author  supposes. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Contributor. 

London,  Nov.  25,  1842. 


ANALYSES  and  NOTICES  of  BOOKS. 


'  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allon^er  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — 1)'.\lembert. 


Essat/.s  on  Detennination  of  Blood  to  the 
Head.  By  Robert  Hill,  M.D.  &c. 
London  and  Norwich,  1842.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  xlv.  and  154, 

Our  ingenious  and  learned  correspon- 
dent. Dr.  Hull,  has  written  these  essays 
in  order  to  warn  students  and  practi- 
tioners against  the  abufe  of  blood- 
letting ;  and  he  has  conveyed  his  in- 
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structions  in  a  slylc  where  gdoil  sense, 
good  humour,  quiiintness,  and  chissical 
quotation, arc  so  agreeably  intermingled, 
tliat  one  could  hardly  wish  any  of  the 
ingredients  to  be  absent.  Thus,  to  take 
the  case  of  Larulns,  who  had  received 
a  gash  in  the  abdomen  from  an  assassin. 
"It  was  a  horrible  chasm  to  look 
into ;  with  its  perpendicular  walls  of 
fat ;  but  there  existed  no  evidence  that 
the  abdominal  cavity  was  laid  open. 
But  the  surgeon,  a  most  accomplished 
practitioner,  blooded  him  again  and 
again,  over  fearful  lestperitonitic  symp- 
toms «/*' ?//f/ arise.  He  died.  The  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  was  entire.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  deep  chasm  was  as  the 
assassin  had  made  it.  No  lymph  had 
been  thrown  out  to  consolidate  the  sur- 
faces, which,  instead,  were  sloughy  and 
universally  discoloured.  He  died,  the 
victim  of  the  friendly,  not  the  hostile 
weapon. 

iiKtcv  yap  HKecrds  viv,  avOpwwoiai  5e, 
Oeciv  StSoyTcev,  iiKhs  i^a/xapTivetv, 

Touching  the  use  of  the  lancet  in 
capital  disorders,  I  am  not  pretending 
to  depreciate  it,  when  needful,  nor  to 
direct  it  in  the  numberless  varieties  of 
disease.  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
student ;  and  all  are  students,  who  are 
even  practising  j'hysic ;  that  in  medical, 
as  well  as  judicial,  conditions,  the 
doubt  should  tell  in  favour  of  the  pan- 
nel.  So  sacred  is  blood,  do  not  spill  it 
upon  conjecture." — p.  xxii.  iii. 

"  Ccpltulcea  Siphi/liticn. — Here  the 
diagnosis  is  the  important  affair.  Some 
think  the  intermittent,  nocturnal  cha- 
racter of  the  ache  to  be  decisive. 

Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 
Rursus  bella  moves."— p.  59. 


Clinical  Midwifery :  with  the  Ilixtories 
of  four  hundred  cases  of  difficult 
Labour.  By  Rohkut  Li;i:,  M.I). 
F.R.S.  &c.  London,  1842.  Small  8vo 
pp.  224. 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  labours  and  the  merits  of  Dr.  R. 
Lee.  The  comminiications  with  which 
he  has  at  diU'erent  times  favoured  us, 
and  the  lectures  with  which  he  is  now 
enriching  our  journal,  will  have  pre- 
possessed them  for  any  work  from  his 
pen;  and  "Clinical  "Midwifery"  will 
not  disappoiut  their  exjiectations.  The 
book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  or 
"  Reports."     The   first  report  consists 


of  observations  on  the  present  state  of 
o])erative  midwifery,  and  the  histories 
of  fifty -five  cases  of  difficult  parturition, 
in  which  the  forceps  was  applied. 

The  second  is  on  difticuU  labours 
from  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts,  &c.,  in  which  delivery 
waseflected  by  the  operation  of  cranio- 
tomy. 

The  third  report  is  on  the  induction 
of  premature  labour  in  cases  of  distor- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  cancer  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  uterine  and  ovarian  cysts,  and 
tumors,  Sec.  &c. 

The  fourth  is  on  difficult  labours 
from  presentation  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities, nates,  and  funis. 

The  fifth  is  on  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  uterine  haemorrhage  in  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy,  with  the 
history  of  thirty-six  cases  of  placenta 
presentation. 

The  sixth  report  contains  the  his- 
tories of  thirty  cases  of  uterine  luvmorr- 
hage,  in  which  the  placenta  had  been 
detached  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus. 

The  seventh  is  on  cases  of  retained 
placenta. 

The  eighth  and  last  is  on  labo\irs 
complicated  with  puerperal  convulsions. 
Dr.  R.  Lee's  work  will  be  consulted  by 
every  accoucheur  who  practises  his  art 
with  the  zeal  which  it  merits. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  December  2,  1842. 


"  Licet  oinnilms,  licet  etinin  niilii,  (lipnitntem 
Artis  Mediiw  tiicri ;  potestas  iiiudo  veiiieii<li  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuui  non  recuso." 

ClCEKU. 


MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 
The  general  principle  of  ascrrtaiuiug 
facts  is  perhaps  the  most  important  to 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
art  of  healing;  then  follow  the  regis- 
tering and  the  combining  of  those  facts. 
The  ascertaining  of  facts  in  the  earliest 
ages,  when  the  sick  were  placed  in 
public  thoroughfares  to  receive  advice 
from  the  experienced,  and  the  register- 
ing of  tliese  facts  by  means  of  votive 
(ablets, enabled  (he  Father  of  Physic  to 
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calV-  out  his  great  imago  of  nosology^ 
so  dignified  in  form  and  so  accnnite  in 
di'lail,  and  lo  place  ro>nid  this,  his 
principal  figure,  some  appropriate 
groupings  in  the  form  of  tlii'iapcutic 
agents,  hewing  out  of  materials  scat- 
tered and  diflicult  of  access,  an  object 
admirable  lo  after  ages,  and  bear- 
itig  colossal  marks  of  genius.  This 
work,  remarkable  for  symmetry  of 
form,  vigour  of  execution,  and  faith- 
fulness of  detail,  is  still  the  admiration 
and  the  model  of  the  studious  man  of 
taste,  and  often  serves  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
flippancy  of  supposed  inventors. 

The  tendency  which  leads  to  the 
combination  of  individuals  for  carrying 
out  various  objects,  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  instinctive  in  man  ;  so  readily, 
so  immediately,  does  he  resort  to  asso- 
ciation when  any  object  of  difficult 
and  distant  attainment  is  presented  to 
his  view. 

But  the  ascertaining  and  registration 
of  facts  IS  a  task  which  holds  out  little 
encouragement  to  the  superficial  and 
the  careless.  The  most  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  value  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  from  a  large  amount  of  statis- 
tical information,  arises  from  the  scar- 
city of  those  qualities  which  are  re- 
quired for  its  beneficial  prosecution  :  — 
a  scarcity  absolutely  great,  relatively 
greater  still ;  for  facts,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  very  numerous.  Half  the 
truth  is  little  better  than  a  lie.  There  is 
no  mischievous  theory  whatever  that 
does  not  tell  the  truth  in  part;    and 

the  fuel  that  Mrs.  A and  Mrs. 

B got  through  their  ailments  with 

Morison's  pills,  causes  more  evil  than 
the  death  of  a  peeress,  with  the  same 
aid,  would  neutralize. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  no 
we  have  the  maleriil  for  raising  up  a 
body  of  accurate  observers  and  patient 
recorders,  in  a  profession  which  de- 
mands, for  its  successful  practice,  an 
especial    degree    of    intelligence    and 

783.  — wxi. 


promptness ;  and  where  the  very  appear- 
ance of  indecision  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  a 
repufafion  for  cleverness.  There  arc 
two  or  three  points  in  which  every 
individual  may  promote  the  good  cause ; 
and  without  stopping  to  inquire  how 
far  public  men  neglect  their  great 
opportunities,  we  wish  to  shew  private 
praclitiouers,  who,  after  all,  liave  the 
conscience  of  the  profession  in  their 
keeping,  how  they  may  best  enlighten 
that  conscience,  and  remove  tempta- 
tions to  neglect  its  warnings,  and  to 
shrink  from  responsibility. 

1st.  Let  every  case  we  attend  be  re- 
gistered. The  form  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  is 
not  perhaps  perfect,  but  is  very  excellent 
indeed;  and,  if  only  because  the  most 
commonly  adopted  at  public  institutions 
since  the  date  of  the  circular  issued 
by  that  Committee,  is  unquestionably 
the  best.  When  modifications  are 
found  nei;essary,  let  them  be  discussed 
and  agreed  on.  A  decnnal  currency 
may  be  abstractedly  better  than  our 
own,  but  every  man  will  do  well  to  keep 
his  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  for  the  present. 

2dly.  Let  this  registration  be  done, 
pnrtli/  at  least,  in  presence  of  the 
patient ;  details  may  be  filled  up  at 
leisure.  Nothing  is  lost  by  this,  even 
in  the  most  exalted  private  practice. 
Those  who  have  uniformly  adopted  it 
have  in  the  end  secured  the  confidence 
of  their  patients  in  the  highest  degree. 
This  should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  meant  that  a  dull  man,  who  labori- 
ously registers  every  symptom,  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  a  clever  man,  whose 
practice  in  this  respect  is  more  otT-hand, 
but  that  both  theduU  man  and  the  clever 
man  will  succeed  better  with  registra- 
tion than  without. 

Where  treatment  h;is  been  carelessly 
conducted,  patients  are  apt  to  attribute 
success  to  individual  cleverness.  This 
ijives    a   manifest    advantagre    to    the 
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quack,  who  is  not  seldom  possessed  of 
that  clevernsss,  and  is  of  course  more 
dexterous  in  the  manner,  and  unscru- 
pulous in  the  means,  of  turning  it  to 
profitable  account.  Failure  in  like 
manner  is  attributed  to  personal  defi- 
ciency, producing  loss  of  reputation  to 
the  individual ;  or  if  he  be  supposed  to 
have  h's  whole  art  actually  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  then  the  blame  is  laid  on 
the  deficiencies  of  our  craft — to  the  ma- 
nifest advantage,  in  this  case  also,  of 
unscientific  pretenders. 

The  practitioner  who  registers  his 
cases  with  their  treatment,  gains  a  just 
and  legitimate  property  in  them,  evi- 
dent to  the  patient,  who  feels  that 
a  careful  record  of  his  case,  and  of 
the  curative  means  which  have  already 
been  employed,  is  deposited  with  his 
medical  adviser,  whom  he  therefore 
knows  to  be  the  best  person  to  consult 
upon  it  in  future.  It  is  not  surely  too 
Utopian  to  imagine  that  some  day  a 
medical  ledger  may  contain,  not  nau- 
seating columns  of  the  diflerent  sized 
phials  emptied  by  the  patient,  with  the 
details  of  their  prices,  "  of  no  use  to  any 
one  but  the  owner,"  but  a  record  of  no- 
sological and  therapeutic  facts,  grouped 
with  judgment,  tabulated  for  reference, 
and  ready  to  form  an  additional  layer 
in  the  solid  edifice  of  inductive  science. 

In  a  consultation  too,  the  junior 
practitioner  could  produce  his  notes, 
and  enrich  them  with  the  experience 
of  his  senior  :  the  respect  due  to  each 
would  be  increased :  diligence  on  the 
one  hand,  penetration  and  experience 
on  the  other,  would  lie  combined  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient. 

There  is  a  fear,  perhaps,  of  reducing 
men  of  talent  to  the  level  of  dull  medio- 
crity, and  some  will  feel  about  it,  as  the 
brave  warrior  did  on  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  ; — his  art  of  fi-nce,  and  his 
personal  bravery,  gave  him  no  advan- 
tage over  every  clown  who  could  pull  a 
tiigger. 


But  let  not  the  most  brilliant  and 
acute  pr.ictitioner  fear  the  consequences 
of  a  general  adoption  of  the  numerical 
method  in  recording  accurately  difltrent 
modes  of  treatment ;  rather  let  him  re- 
joice that  his  talents  will  have  a  wider 
field  for  their  exercise.  That  invaluable 
tact  which  so  distinguishes  one  man 
above  another  in  circumstances  of  doubt 
and  dif!iculty,and  which  seems  to  consist 
in  the  power  of  practically  bringing  to 
bear  all  the  available  knowledge,  and 
energetically  concentrating  it  on  the 
most  important  points  of  a  case,  will 
always  be  a  ground  for  preference, 
and  a  prime  element  of  success.  Every 
enlargement  of  the  sure  basis  of  facts 
increases  the  chance  of  a  science  being 
raised  higher  towards  the  pure  re- 
gions of  abstract  truth.  No  number 
of  years  ever  passes  without  some 
plausible  theory  being  constructed, 
which  excites  much  admiration,  and 
seems  to  promise  a  speedy  ascent 
to  the  much-desired  heights ;  but, 
after  a  time,  each  in  its  turn  is  found  to 
have  been  unsubstantial,  tohave  melted 
away,  and  to  be  recognised  only  by  the 
facts  which  it  had  contained,  and  which 
have  settled  down  to  form  in  their  turn 
a  substratum  for  other  theories  and  for 
other  facts. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  risk  that 
an  undue  value  may  be  ascribed  to 
this  numerical  method,  and  that  the 
theory  of  not  theorizing  may  prove  as 
delusive  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  overlook  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  make  a 
bad  use  of  all  that  is  good.  And  it 
will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  pre- 
vention of  such  an  evil  consequence, 
if  the  business  of  observing  and  re- 
cording be  undertaken  with  caution, 
reflection,  and  fore-thought,  with  a 
wholesome  distrust  of  first  results,  and  a 
willingness  to  go  on  diligently  and 
cheerfully  in  the  work  of  nolalion, 
during  those  tedious  intervals  which 
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vill  necessarily  occur  between  the 
complete  working  out  of  ditTerent  in- 
teresting problems.  Something  of  the 
patient  perseverance  of  the  alchymist 
will  be  required— of  that  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  good  sought  for,  and  of 
that  modesty  which  attributed  so  many 
failures  in  the  search  to  the  unworthi- 
ncss  of  the  seeker.  If  these  mistaken 
men  produced  some  most  valuable  sub- 
stances, while  toiling  over  their  cruci- 
bles, imder  all  the  disadvantages 
of  imaginations  heated,  and  views 
distorted  by  theories  and  speculations 
no  wonder,  then,  that  after  the  great 
counterblast  had  been  sounded  by  Lord 
Bacon,  we  find  Hooka  thus  writing: — 
**  The  science  of  nature  has  been  too 
long  made  the  work  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  fancy  ;  let  it  now  revert  to  plain 
and  sound  observation,  and  let  all  in- 
telligence be  severely  examined;  let 
there  be  rigour  in  admitting,  strictness 
in  comparing,  slowness  in  debating, 
and  shyness  in  determining."  But 
"  this  most  diligent  experimenter,  who 
recorded  his  results  with  all  that  cau- 
tious sobriety  which  he  advises,"  (as 
Mr.  Brande  tells,  in  his  history  of  th-c 
origin  and  progress  of  chemistry,)  was 
led  by  his  genius  to  discard  the 
favourite  notion  of  an  element  of  fire, 
a  notion  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  chemistry  of  his  day,  and  to 
venture  on  a  theory  of  combustion 
truer  by  two  centm-ies  than  the  "  phlo- 
gistic theory,"  which  for  a  time  sup- 
planted it ;  and  for  his  chastened 
theoretical  aspirations,  he  pleads  thus 
apologetically  : — "  If  ever  I  have  ven- 
tured at  small  conjectures  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  things  I  have  ob- 
served, I  beseech  the  reader  to  look 
upon  them  only  as  doubtful  problems 
and  uncertain  guesses,  not  as  unques- 
tionable conclusions,  or  matters  of  un- 
confutable science."  Such  men,  and  in 
such  times,  need  not,  and  do  not,  pre- 
face a  course  of  lectures  with  a  bonfire 


made  of  the  writings  of  their  prede- 
cessors, or  rivals.  The  modern  school 
of  chemistry  (essentially  one  of  weight 
and  measure),  has  certainly  not  been 
deficient  in  brilliant  theories.  Our 
present  searching  examinations,  stetho- 
scopically,  microscopically,  and  statis- 
tically pursued,  are  so  many  ways  of 
interrogating  nature.  We  are  asking 
her  a  vast  number  of  searching  ques- 
tions, to  some  of  which,  no  doubt, 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  we  shall 
obtain  categorical  answers. 

One  most  beneficial  result  to  be  de- 
sired and  expected  from  judicious  sta- 
tistical inquiry  is  the  keeping  our  pro- 
fession in  its  proper  relation  as  the 
adviser  of  the  state,  to  be  referred  to 
Avith  confidence  on  important  questions 
of  public  health.  We  must  be  ready 
with  our  facts  and  figures  when  called 
upon  to  answer  these  questions,  and 
they  will  be  no  less  useful  in  private. 
No  doubt,  Mr,  Farr's  startling  inference 
that  the  neglect  of  vaccination  produces 
a  mortality  among  children  exactly 
equal  to  throwing  two-thirds  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  has  often  been  quoted  with 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  prejudices  of 
parents  who  would  not  have  attended 
to  more  lengthened  and  persuasive  dis- 
quisitions in  favour  of  vaccination. 

Some  inconvenience  will  probably 
be  felt  from  the  comparisons  unavoid- 
ably suggested  between  the  success 
attending  different  methods  of  cure, 
different  i^laces,  and  different  prac- 
titioners ;  some  reproaches  will  be 
made;  discredit  will  be  attached,  some- 
times justly,  sometimes  unjustly,  to 
individuals,  and  pain  will  be  inllicted 
thereby ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
faithfulness  and  fulness  with  which 
materials  for  commentary  are  furnished, 
will  this  unavoidable  burden  be  ad- 
justed— adjusted,  as  the  Arab  proverb 
has  it,  "  on  the  march."  To  carry  on 
the  illustration,  we  would  say,  let  each 
cheerfully  take  up  his  allotted  share, 
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be  it  great  or  small,  lest  men  have  cause 
to  exclaim — 

"  Alas  for  liiin  that  is  gone,  ami  has  done  no 

irooil  (U'cil, 
The  trumpet  of  march  has  soundeil,  anil  liis 

burilcu  IS  not  yet  bound  on." 


ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

X(v\oniber  22,  1842. 

Da.  \YlLLIAMS  TN  THE  ChAIR. 

ArconnI  nf  a  Case  in  w/iich  the  Thigh  trns 
avijiiilated  fhtring  the  Mesmeric  Sfote. 
l$y  W.  Toi'HAAf,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  W.  S.  Ward,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
Jamics  Wombkll,  aged  42,  a  labouring 
man,  of  a  cabn  and  quiet  tenii)eranient,  had 
suflTcred,  for  a  period  of  about  five  5'ears, 
from  a  jiainful  attention  of  tlu;  left  knee.  On 
the  21st  day  of  June  last,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Distriet  IIosj)ital  at  Weliow,  near 
OUerton.  Notts  ;  no  lonc;er  able  to  work, 
and  sufferiiig  much  ])ain.  It  was  soon 
found  that  amputation  of  the  leg,  above  the 
knee-joint,  was  inevitable  ;  and  it  was  even- 
tually proposed  that  it  should  be  performed, 
if  possible,  during  mesmeric  sleep. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  mesmerise  him, 
■which  occupied  me  thirty-five  minutes,  the 
only  effect  produced  was  a  closing  of  the 
eyelids,  with  that  quivering  appearance  y.c- 
culiar  to  mesmeric  sleep ;  and,  though 
awake  and  speaking,  he  could  not  raise 
them  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  and  a 
half. 

My  attempt  the  next  day  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  asleep. 
From  the  9th,  I  continued  to  mesmerise 
him  every  day,  except  the  18th,  until  the 
24  th  of  September,  his  susceptibility  gra- 
dually increasing ;  so  that,  on  the  23d,  the 
sleep  was  produced  in  four  minutes  and  a 
half.  The  duration  of  this  sleej)  varied, 
continuing  generally  for  half  an  hour  ;  some- 
times for  an  hour ;  and  occasionally  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  But,  with  two  exceptions 
(attempts  to  converse  with  him),  I  invaria- 
bly found  him  awakened,  though  without 
being  startled,  by  the  violent  pain  from  his 
knee,  which  suddenly  recurred  at  uncertain 
intervals. 

After  constantly  mesmerising  him  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  a  great  ciiange  was  observed 
in  his  appearance.  The  hue  of  health  re- 
turned ;  he  became  cheerful  ;  felt  much 
stronger ;  was  easier  both  in  mind  and 
body  ;  glopt  well ;  and  recovered  his  appe- 
tite. 

On  the  22d  of  September  he  was  first  ap- 
jirised  of  tiie  necessity  of  an  early  amputa- 
tion.     The  communication   seemed  almost 


unexjiccted,  and  affected  him  considerably, 
I  this  day  tried  the  experiment  of  mesmeris- 
ing him  against  his  will  ;  proceeding  by  con- 
tact with  the  hands,  ciiarging  him  jiartieu- 
larly  to  exert  his  mind  to  prevent  my  affect-  ■ 
ing  iiim.  Daring  the  process  he  occasion- 
ally glanced  at  those  near  him,  moving  his 
eyes  as  he  felt  inclined,  and  in  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  passed  into  mcsnwric 
sleej). 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  1st  of 
October,  I  again  mesmerised  Wombell,  hav- 
ing done  so  the  two  previous  days.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  William 
Squire  \Vard,  of  Wellow  (the  operator),  and 
two  otlier  surgeons,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
vious mesmerism  might  tend,  as  I  believed 
it  wn)uld,  to  render  his  slecj)  deeper  when 
again  mesmerised  for  the  operation  ;  and 
also  to  satisfy  them  of  the  state  in  which  he 
would  be  vvlien  that  time  arrived. 

He  slejit  an  hour,  and  was  roused  by  an 
attempt  to  converse  with  him.  1  then 
shewed  tliem  my  power  of  affecting  any  one 
of  his  limbs,  even  when  he  was  quite  awake. 
At  my  request  he  extended  his  arms  alter- 
nately. By  making  two  or  three  passes  over 
each,  without  any  contact,  I  so  transfixed 
them  that,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tijis  of 
the  fingers,  they  became  as  rigid  and  un- 
yielding as  bars  of  iron,  not  to  be  unbent, 
excei)t  by  mechanical  force  powerful  enough 
to  injure  the  limbs  ;  and  yet  instantly  re- 
laxing throughout,  and  drojjping  to  his  side, 
from  the  efl'ect  of  my  breath  alone.  His 
right  leg  was  affected  in  the  same  degree  ; 
and  relief  from  immediate  jjain  was  fre- 
quently afforded  by  making  similar  passes 
over  the  diseased  one.  Though  tiie  sensi- 
bility to  pain  was  diminished  in  the  limbs 
thus  affected  whilst  awake,  it  was  only  dur- 
ing mesmeric  sleep  I  found  it  totally  gone. 

At  half- past  one  o'clock  we  proceeded  to 
M'ombell's  room,  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. From  the  suffering  inflicted 
by  the  slightest  movement,  it  was  found 
imjiossible,  without  needless  torture,  to 
l)lace  him  upon  a  table.  The  low  bed  oi\ 
which  he  then  lay  was  therefore  lifted  upon 
a  tempo)'ary  platform.  Ten  minutes  after 
being  mesmerised,  he  was  drawn,  by  means 
of  the  bed-clothes  beneath  him,  towards  the 
end  of  the  bed.  The  movement,  however, 
excited  that  pain  which  had  so  often  aroused 
him  l)efore  ;  and  now  it  did  so  again.  There 
was  something  quite  excruciating  in  the  suf- 
fering wjiich  the  state  of  the  knee  j)roduced  ; 
for  1  had  seen  him,  whilst  in  mesmeric  sleep, 
pricked  to  some  little  de])tli  in  other  parts 
of  the  diseased  limb,  without  b(;ing  disturbed 
or  conscious  of  it.  To  preclude  the  ntx'cs- 
sity  of  any  further  movement,  his  leg  was 
now  placed  in  the  most  (Convenient  ])osition 
whicii  he  could  bear.      Shortly  afterwards 
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lie  Ji-ulaivil  that  the  pain  had  ceased  ;  and  I 
agnin  nu'.snierised  him,  in  four  minutes.  In 
a  quaiter  of  an  liour,  1  informed  Mr.  Ward 
that  lie  nii;;lit  commence  the  O])pration.  I 
tlien  brouglit  two  fingers  ofeacli  hand  gently 
in  con. act  witii  Wontbell's  closed  eyelids; 
;ind  there  kej>t  them,  still  further  to  d«'pen 
the  sleep.  Mr.  Ward,  after  one  earnest  look 
at  the  man,  slowly  plunged  his  knife  into  tlie 
centre  of  the  outer  side  of  the  tlngli,  directly 
to  the  hone  ;  and  then  made  a  clear  incision, 
round  the  hone,  to  the  opposite  point,  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh.  The  stillness,  at  this 
■inoment,  was  something  awful  :  the  calm 
respiration  of  the  sleeping  man  alone  was 
heard;  for  all  other  seemed  suspended.  In 
making  the  second  incision,  the  position  of 
(lie  leg  was  found  more  inconvenient  than  it 
■had  ajipeared  to  be  ;  and  the  operator  could 
not  proceed  with  his  former  facility.  Soon 
after  the  second  incision,  a  moaning  was 
heard  from  the  patient,  which  continued,  at 
intervals,  until  the  conclusion.  It  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  troubled  dream  ;  for  his  sleep 
continued  as  profound  as  ever.  Tlie  placid 
look  of  his  coinitenance  ne>er  changed  for 
an  instant ;  his  whole  frame  rested,  uncon- 
trolled, in  perfect  stilness  and  repose;  not 
a  muscle  or  a  nerve  was  seen  to  twitch.  To 
the  end  of  the  operation,  including  the 
sawing  of  the  bone,  securing  the  arteries,  and 
npj)lyiiig  the  bandages, — occui)ying  a  ju-riod 
of  upwards  of  twenty  n>inutes, — he  hiy  like 
a  statue.  Soon  after  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, his  jmlse  becoming  low  from 
the  loss  of  Wood,  some  ljran<ly  and 
water  was  i)oured  into  his  throat ;  whicHi  he 
.swallowed  unconsciously.  As  the  last  ban- 
dage was  ajijdied,  I  pointed  out,  to  one  of 
the  surgeons  and  anotlier  gentleman  ))resent, 
that  peculiar  (juivering  of  thi;  closed  eyelids 
already  alluded  to.  Finally,  when  all  wa.s 
completed,  and  Wombell  was  about  to  be 
removed,  his  pulse  being  slill  found  very  low, 
some  sal  volatile  and  water  was  administered 
to  him  ;  it  proved  too  strong  and  pungent, 
and  he  gradually  and  cahnly  awoke. 

At  first,  he  uttered  no  exclamation  ;  and, 
for  son>e  moments,  s^'emed  lost  and 
bewil(le;ed  :  but,  nfler  Iw.iking  round,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  bless  the  Lord  to  find  it's  all 
over!"  He  was  then  removed  to  another 
room  ;  and  following  immediately,  I  a>ked 
him  in  the  presence  of  those  assembled,  to 
describe  all  he  felt  or  knew,  after  he  was 
mesmerised.  His  reply  was,  "  1  U'jver  knew 
anything  more  ;  and  never  felt  any  Jiain  at 
all  :  1  on(!e  felt  as  if  1  heard  a  kind  of 
crimcbing."  I  asked  if  that  were  jiainful  .' 
He  replied,  "  No  jiaiu  at  all  !  I  never  had 
any;  and  knew  nothing,  till  1  was  awakened 
liy  lliat  strong  stulf  (the  .sal  volatile).  The 
"crunching,"  no  doubt,  was  the  sawing  of 
his  own  lliii;li-bone.  He  w;ls  left,  easy  and 
I   'infortuble  :    and    slill    found    s>,    at    nine 


o'clock  that  night  ;  about  which  hour,  I 
again  mesmerised  Irm  (in  a  minute  and  three 
quarters),  and  he  sle])t  an  hour  and  a  half. 
I  may  further  add  that,  on  the  Montlay 
following,  the  first  dressing  of  his  wound  was 
in  mesmeric  sleep.  Of  this  dressing, 
usually  accompanied  by  much  soreness  and 
smarting,  he  felt  nothing ;  slei)t  long  after 
it  was  con.i)Ieted ;  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Ward's  intention  ;  and,  after  awakening,  rc- 
maipe<l  unconscious  of  its  having  been  done. 

[The  preceding  is  by  Mr.  Topham  ;  what 
follows  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ward.] 

The  case  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Society  has  been  already  called,  was  one 
•of  very  extensive  ulcer.itioii  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  knee-joint,  of  four  and  a 
half  years'  standing,  the  consetpience 
of  neglected  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  produced  by  injury,  which 
was  treated  by  a  cpiack  in  the  first 
instance,  but  did  not  come  under  my  own 
notice  until  about  three  years  before  his 
admission  into  the  District  Hospital,  at 
Wellow  ;  when,  suppo.sing  ulceration  to  have 
commenced  in  the  cartilages,  I  ordered  ab- 
solute rest,  and  the  usual  treatment  ;  which 
was  only  adhered  to  for  ten  days,  when,  in 
spite  of  every  remonstrance  on  my  ))art,  he 
returned  to  his  ordinary  em]il<)yment  (an 
agricultural  labourer),  in  his  still  crijipled 
state. 

He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  prac- 
titioners, whose  discipline  was  less  rigid, 
and  whose  i)rognosis  was  more  sanguine 
than  mine.  I  freipiently  met  him,  and  oc- 
casionally warned  him  of  the  eventual  loss 
of  his  limb  if  he  persisted  in  using  it.  His 
last  fair  iiros])ect  was  a  promised  cure  by 
cupping  ;  but  this  having  jirodueed  no  re- 
lief, he  applied  for  admission  into  the  hos]>i- 
tal.  At  this  time  the  disease  had  far  ad- 
vanced ;  the  slightest  motion  of  the  joint 
was  attended  by  the  most  excruciating 
agony ;  his  nights  were  almost  wholly 
sleepless,  in  consequence  of  the  jiainful 
startings  of  the  limb  ;  his  pulse  weak  and 
raj)id  ;  his  face  constantly  marked  with  a 
hectic  flu.sh  ;  his  tongue  foul,  and  ajipetite 
gone.  He  was  now  confined  to  his  bi'tl,  but 
could  not  bear  a  horizontal  position.  The 
joint  was  supported  by  a  light  splint  ;  jioul- 
tices,  fomentations,  &c.  were  applied  ;  at- 
tention paid  to  his  general  health  ;  ojiiates, 
quinine,  wine,  &c.,  jirescribed  to  get  him 
into  a  fit  state  for  the  oj-cration  (which  1 
deemed  inevitable),  without  aiy  apparent 
benefit  ;  but,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Topham 
was  coming  into  the  neighbourhood,  I  de- 
termined to  request  him  to  try  tlie  effects  of 
mesmerism  upon  him,  with  a  view  not  only 
of  tran(piillising  the  system  prior  to  the 
O]ieration,  but,  if  po..sible,  to  procure  such 
a  degree  of  iiistnsibiliiy  to  pain  as  lo  ren- 
d':r  the   man  luicoiiseiout  of   tlie  Ojieratioa 
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itself;  having  long  desired  to  see  this  accom- 
plished, as  the  "  summum  bonum"  of  mes- 
merism. 

I  was,  however,  obhged  to  leave  home 
from  indisposition  at  this  period,  but  daily 
received  reports  of  the  progress  made  upon 
my  patient  ;  and  on  my  return,  on  the  27th 
of  September — about  three  weeks  after  the 
eommencement  of  the  mesmerism — I  was  as 
much  astonished  as  I  was  delighted,  to  ob- 
serve the  improved  condition  of  the  man. 
He  had,  now,  much  more  the  hue  of  health  ; 
Lis  nights  were  more  quiet  and  tranquil  ; 
his  appetite  had  returned  ;  and,  in  fact,  such 
was  his  state,  that  had  I  not  known  the 
previous  history  of  the  case,  much  doubt 
must  have  arisen,  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  immediately  amputating  the  limb. 
It  is  true,  there  was  still  the  pain,  on  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  joint ;  and  still 
some  of  the  same  painful  startings  at  night  ; 
but  he  no  longer  appeared  to  be  suffering  in 
his  general  health,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
was  greatly  improved  i  nevertheless,  I  felt 
assured,  notwithstanding  all  this  in  his  favour, 
that  there  was  too  much  disease  to  admit  of 
a  final  recovery. 

As  I  had  quite  determined  upon  not  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  limb  while  the 
patient  was  under  mesmeric  influence,  unless 
I  was  convinced  of  its  safety,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  him  in  that  state  ;  and, 
moreover,  not  without  the  man's  own  full 
concurrence;  on  the  29th,  I  requested  Mr. 
Topham  to  mesmerise  him  ;  when  I  was 
delighted  to  find  his  susceptibility  so  great. 
When  asleep  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  his 
breathing  was  unaltered  ;  his  pulse  tranquil, 
and  about  80 ;  his  waking  was  slow  and 
gradual,  and  without  the  least  start ;  and  I 
found  he  was  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  saw  no 
grounds  for  fear  or  hesitation  ;  and  having 
obtained  the  patient's  consent,  or  rather  at 
his  own  urgent  request,  I  fixed  the  following 
Saturday,  1  st  of  October,  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation. 

The  patient  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
was  lifted,  with  his  bed,  upon  a  platform  ; 
and,  although  he  was  considerably  excited 
by  hearing  the  cries  of  another  patient,  ujion 
whom  I  had  been  performing  a  tedious  and 
painful  operation  in  an  adjoining  room,  he 
was  goon  put  into  mesmeric  sleep  ;  but  as  I 
wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the  usual  position, 
with  the  limbs  extended  over  the  end  of  the 
bed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  him  down 
with  the  bed-clothes  ;  but  this  occasioned  so 
much  pain  as  to  awake  him.  I  was  now 
somewhat  embarrassed,  as  his  position  on 
the  bed,  with  his  extremity  lying  in  close 
eontact  with  it,  was  so  viTy  unfavourable  to 
the  operator ;  but,  having  proceedt-d  thus 
£ar,  I  was  unwilling  to  mar  the  first  attempt 


at  lessening  the  horror  and  pain  of  a  capital 
operation  ;  although,  I  must  confess,  I  was 
by  no  means  sanguine  of  success.  The  pa- 
tient was  again  put  to  sleep  ;  previously  to 
which  a  surgeon  present  raised  the  limb 
about  two  inches  from  the  mattress,  by  rest- 
ing the  heel  upon  his  shoulder  and  support- 
ing the  joint  with  his  hand  ;  promising  also, 
if  the  man  should  awake,  instantly  to  draw 
him  down,  so  as  to  allow  the  leg  to  extend 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Topham  said  he 
was  quite  ready  ;  when,  liaMinsj  ac^usted  the 
tourniquet  (the  very  unfavourable  position  of 
the  patient  precluding  the  possibility  of  other- 
wise compressing  the  artery),  I  proceeded  to 
perform  the  operation,  as  has  been  described. 
Having  made  the  anterior  flap,  without  the 
slightest  expression  of  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  completing  the  posterior  one,  in  three 
stages.  First,  by  dividing  a  portion  of  the 
flap  on  the  inside  ;  then  a  similar  portion  on 
the  outside.  This  proceeding  (which  of 
course  was  far  more  tedious  and  painful 
than  the  ordinary  one)  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, to  enable  me  to  pass  the  knife  through, 
under  the  bone,  and  thus  complete  the 
whole ;  as  I  could  not  sufliciently  depress 
the  handle  to  do  so,  without  the  two  lateral 
cuts. 

Beyond  what  has  been  already  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Topham,  I  need  only  add, 
that  the  extreme  quivering  or  rapid  action 
of  the  divided  muscular  fibres  was  less  than 
usual;  nor  was  there  so  much  contraction 
of  the  muscles  themselves :  I  must  also 
notice,  that,  two  or  three  times,  I  touched 
the  divided  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  without 
any  increase  of  the  low  moaning  described 
by  Mr.  Topham  ;  and  which,  to  all  present, 
gave  the  impression  of  a  disturbed  dream. 

The  patient  is  doing  remarkably  well, 
and  sat  up  on  Sunday  last  to  eat  his  dinner 
— just  three  weeks  from  the  operation  ;  and 
he  has  not  had  a  single  bad  symptom  :  none, 
even,  of  the  nervous  excitement  so  frequently 
observed  in  patients  who  have  undergone 
painful  operations,  and  who  have  suflered 
much  previous  anxiety  in  making  up  their 
minds. 

On  dissection  of  the  joint,  the  appear- 
ances fully  verified  my  diagnosis.  The  car- 
tilages of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  patella,  had 
been  entirely  absorbed,  except  a  much- 
thinned  layer,  jiartly  covering  the  patella. 
There  was  deej)  carious  ulceration  of  the 
exposed  ends  of  the  bones  ;  and  especially 
on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  which 
had  wholly  lost  its  rounded  shape.  Some 
coagulated  lymph  was  effused  ujion  the  sur- 
face of  the  synovial  mcmljranr,  in  several 
places ;  and  the  joint  coutjiincd  a  certain 
(|uantily  of  dark-coloured  pus. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  preceding  case 
(our  account  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
report  published  by  the  parties  themselves), 
a  considerable  immber  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed their  oi)inioiis  ;  but  we  can  only 
make  room  for  what  was  said  by  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Alcock  argued  thi^t  the  circumstance 
of  no  pain  being  expressed,  by  no  means 
proved  that  none  was  felt,  and  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own,  who  smoked 
his  pipe,  with  the  most  perfect  composure, 
daring  the  whole  time  of  his  performing  a 
capital  operation  upon  him. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  alluded  to  the  case 
of  the  sleeping  boy,  recorded  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  by  Dr.  Oliver,  and  who 
suffered  pins  to  be  thrust  under  his  finger- 
nails, and  various  other  kinds  of  torture  to 
be  inflicted,  without  giving  the  slightest  sign 
of  pain.  He  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
distinguished  physician  of  the  present  day,  on 
whom  he  had  operated  for  strangulated  her- 
nia, and  who  had  shewed  such  perfect  com- 
posure as  to  ask  questions  about  the  various 
steps  of  the  operation,  handling  the  in- 
struments, and  conversing  with  perfect  tran- 
quillity while  the  operation  was  being  per- 
formed ;  the  only  indication  of  suffering 
having  occurred  when  Sir  Benjamin  touched 
a  nerve  which  was  exposed.  After  alluding 
to  some  analogous  cases,  he  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  report  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  the  effect  that  animal  magnetism 
was  a  complete  delusion,  and  added  his  con- 
currence on  what  had  been  said  by  one  of 
the  former  speakers — natnely,  that  the  paper 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  Coun- 
cil, 

Mr.  Coulson,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Mr.  Liston,  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  expressed 
themselves  as  disbelievers  m  mesmerism. 

Dr.  Mayo  expressed  his  opinion  that  there 
existed  something  more  than  mere  indifference 
to  pain  in  what  was  called  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena, and  mentioned  that  he  had  thrust  a 
pin  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  girls  O'Key, 
without  her  shewing  any  sign  of  pain,  al- 
though she  could  not  possibly  have  known 
beforehand  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

Dr.  Elliotson  spoke  rather  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  mesmerism,  and  explained  his  own 
opinions  in  its  favour,  denying  the  applica- 
bility of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  remarks. 
He  argued  that  cases  such  as  he  adduced 
were  only  instances  of  insensibility  to  i)ain,  and 
that  such  were  not  uncommon.  In  illustration 
of  his  meaning  he  referred  to  the  case  of  a  fe- 
male, which  occurred  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh  in  1830,  the  skin  of  whose 
hands  was  lacerated  jmd  torn  while  she  was 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  without  her 
feeling  it  in  the  least ;  but  he  did  not  regard 
such  instances  as  bearing  upon  the  question. 
-He  expressed  hig  dissent  from  the  report  of 


the  French  Academicians,  and,  on  sitting 
down,  declared  his  determination  to  maintain 
his  opinion,  and  pursue  his  researches  on  the 
subject  of  mesmerism,  regardless  of  the  ridi- 
cule which  might  be  heaped  upon  him  for 
doing  so. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  and  which  we  subjoin. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  WAS  i)resent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  on  last 
Tuesday  evening,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
regretted  that  any  fellow  of  the  society  should 
have  been  so  good-natured  to  the  authors  of 
the  very  silly  j)aper  on  Mesmerism,  as  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  by  presenting  such 
a  paper  to  be  read  at  one  of  our  meetings. 

The  unfortunate  patient  whose  case  was 
recorded,  who  moamd  diiriuff  the  operation, 
and  heard  a  crunching  during  the  sawing 
of  the  bone,  evidently  felt  quite  enough  ;  and 
gave  as  much  sign  of  feeling  it,  as  many 
patients  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
And  it  requires  no  very  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  imagine  various  motives 
which  might  induce  him  to  express  himself 
as  he  did  afterwards. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
occurred  to  no  one  present  to  mention  the  case 
of  a  woman  whose  breast  was  amputated,  some 
years  ago,  in  Paris,  by  M.  Cloquet,  while  she 
was  (as  it  was  supposed)  in  a  state  of  mes- 
meric stupor.  This  woman  was  believed  to 
have  been  insensible  to  pain  during  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  was  a  better  actor  than  the  man 
mesmerised  by  Mr.  Topham,  as  she  did  not 
even  moan.  Some  considerable  time  afterwards, 
however,  while  dying  of  an  internal  complaint 
in  another  hospital,  she  confessed  to  the  nurse 
that  the  whole  had  been  a  cheat ;  that  she 
had  experienced  pain  during  the  operation, 
like  other  persons,  but  had  sufficient  command 
over  herself  not  to  shew  it. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.R.M.C.S. 
__i 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

By  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Surf!^eon,    and    Lecturer   on    Clinical 

Surgery,  at  St.  Thomas's  School. 

Lecture  II. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

In  my  last  clinical  lecture  I  dwelt  much  on 
the  physiology  of  the  spine  as  a  centre  of 
support,  showing  upon  what  structures  its 
strength  depended,  and  how  deformity 
should  be  prevented,  and   how  its  progress 
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should  l>c  arrested,  when  your  advice  is 
sought  ill  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Your  attention  shall  be  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  more  conlirmed  cases  of  distortion, 
when  we  have  some  i)atients  in  the  hospital 
to  illustrate  my  obsLTvations.  Tiie  spinal 
column  is  interesting  to  the  surgeon  not 
merely  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  dif- 
ferent jiortions  of  the  skeleton,  held  together 
and  supported  by  numerous  muscles  and 
ligaments,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
'within  its  tube  that  imjiortaut  centre  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  spinal  chord.  This  re- 
lation of  the  column  to  the  cerebro-spiual  axis 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  you 
are  called  upon  to  treat  any  of  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  liable,  but  it  is  especially  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  spinal  dis- 
eases of  which  the  following  case  is  an  illus- 
tration. 

William  Dickerson,  aet.  21,  farmer's 
labourer,  from  Cambridgeshire,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Aug.  22, 
1842,  with  jiosterior  angular  curvature  of 
the  si)ine  at  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra. 

States,  that  until  six  months  ago  he 
had  no  signs  of  disease,  or  curvature, 
whatever.  He  first  noticed  a  sharp  aching 
pain  across  the  hips  and  loins,  increased  by 
coughing  and  percussion  ;  at  t'.iis  time  he 
was  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  at  his  work, 
though  not  more  than  farming  labourers  are 
generally  ;  he  never  had  rheumatism,  but  he 
has  cough  at  the  present  time  ;  he  docs  not 
remember  having  strained  or  hurt  himself  in 
any  way. 

August  2d,  1812. — Tlie  spine  presents 
no  lateral  deviation,  but  at  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertejjra  there  is  a  considerable 
projection  posteriorly.  He  suffers  acutely 
if  this  point  is  tapjied  with  the  hand. 

There  is  no  paralysis  of  tlie  legs,  but  they 
are  subject  to  occasional  twitchings. 

Some  cough,  attended  with  bronchial  e.x- 
pcc'oration. 

General  appearance  tolerably  healthy  ;  ap- 
petite good. 

Hydr.  c.   Creta,  ^r.   ij.  ;    C'onii.   gr.   iij. 
o.  n. ;  Moxa  lumbis. 

Sept.  15th. — C.  CruentcE,  ad  jvj. 

21st. — Linctus  j)ro  tu.ssi. 

22d. — Moxa  Lumbis,  Hirudines  xij. 
lumbis. 

2Gth. — C.  Cruent.  Lumbis  ad  3viij  ; 
Moxa  Rep. 

Nov.  Isl. — C.  Cruent.  ad.  ,^viij. 

He  is  now  free  from  jiain  in  his  back  ; 
he  can  bear  it  to  be  taj)ped  without  suflcr- 
ing  ;  but  if  he  coughs  or  sneezes  he  has  a 
shooting  jiain  down  from  the  loins.  He 
still,  at  times,  has  a  little  numbness  down 
the  legs,  but  not  h»  much  as  lie  had  ;  his 
countenance  and  general  health  arc  good. 

You  will  immediately  perceive  that  tliis 


case  illustrates  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
spinal  diseases  into  which  I  stated  they  were 
usually  divided  :  viz.,  that  deformity  which 
is  occasioned  by  actual  disease  of  the  bones 
of  the  vertebrffi.  We  must  now  consider 
how  this  disease  commences,  and  whether  it 
is  similar  to  other  diseases  to  which  our 
frames  are  subject. 

Bone  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  the  same 
kind  of  diseases  as  the  soft  parts  ;  inflamma- 
tion and  its  consequences,  ulceration,  suj). 
puration,  gangrene,  Skc,  though  the  dif- 
ference of  texture  modifies  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  appearance  which  it  pre- 
sents. Different  terms  have  been  employed 
in  designating  its  diseases  :  thus,  ulceratiou 
is  called  caries,  and  gangrene  necrosis,  ike. 

When  the  ulcerative  process  attacks  a 
bone,  it  is  not  easily  arrested,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  bone  is  usually  destroyed 
before  the  ulcer  heals. 

The  te.xture  of  the  bone  which  has  beeu 
removed  by  this  process  is  never  entirely 
filled  up,  and  the  vacant  space  remains, 
Suppposing,  then,  caries  to  have  attacked 
the  body  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  a  considerable  gap  will 
be  formed  in  the  anleiior  portion  of  the 
column,  depriving  it  of  its  firmness  and 
solidity. 

If  you  look  at  this  beautiful  preparation 
of  caries  of  the  si)ine,  you  will  immediately 
))erceive  the  cause  of  angular  curvature. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  have  ulcerated, 
and  thus  allowed  those  above  and  below  to 
apj)roxiniate  anteriorly ;  the  spinous  j)ro- 
cesses  are  consecpiently  separated,  and  form 
the  angular  projection  which  you  see  here, 
and  which  can  always  be  detected  during 
life,  as  in  the  case  just  related. 

In  regard  to  your  diagnosis  of  ctuies  of  the 
vertebra  in  such  cases  as  the  present  you 
cannot  easily  err,  for  here  tlie  disease  had 
extended  so  far  as  to  j)r()dace  the  angular 
curvature  I  have  described.  I5ut  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  first  indication  of 
caries  of  the  spine  is  partial  j)aralysis  of 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  un- 
accompanied with  any  S])inal  deformity. 
In  such  cases  it  is  extremely  important  to 
detect  the  cause  of  such  paralysis— whether 
it  is  dependent  on  lesion  of  the  sjiinal  cord 
or  brain,  and  if  of  the  cord,  of  what  j)ortion. 
Generally  speaking,  if  you  carefully  examine 
the  sjiine  from  the  cranium  to  the  sacrum, 
ta])ping  gently  the  spinous  ju-ocess  of  each 
vertebra,  you  will  discover  the  seat  of  tlj*; 
disease.  But  this  ))lan  does  sometimes  fail. 
Mr.  Copeland  recommends  the  application 
of  a  sjionge  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  he 
relates  a  case  of  caries  of  the  spine  which  he 
detected  in  this  way  when  every  other  had 
failed.  Sir  13.  Brodie  observes,  that  there 
are  cases  "  in  which  there  is  no  pain  in  the 
spine  whatever  from  the  first  access  of  the 
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disease  to  its  termination,"  nnd  others,  in 
wliich  tlic  disease  has  lici'ii  supposed  to  be 
cured,  tiie  jjatient  not  having  exjierienced 
any  pain  for  two  or  tlirce  years,  but  in  whom, 
after  death,  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrse  were 
found  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  caries,  and  an 
abscess,  containing  not  less  than  half  a  pint 
of  matter,  connected  with  them. 

Supposing,  then,  that  you  have  ascertained 
the  existence  of  caries  of  the  spine,  even 
though  it  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  de- 
formity, it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance 
to  you  to  learn  whether  the  disease  com- 
mences in  the  osseous  or  the  ligamentous 
tissues  of  the  column.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  these 
cases  in  the  very  early  stages — before,  in 
fact,  the  deformity  has  commenced — which 
too  frequently  is  the  first  intimation  we 
receive  of  the  existence  of  any  malady  at  all. 
In  this  preparation  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  observing  one  form  of  the  disease  in  its 
very  early  stage.  The  anterior  ligament  of 
the  spine  exhibits  marks  of  inflammation  ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  bone,  and  fibrinous 
matter  deposited  between  them  :  this  inflam- 
matory action  is  the  jjrecursor  of  ulceration 
of  the  vertebra  ;  and  thus,  in  some  instances, 
does  the  disease  commence  in  the  ligamen- 
tous, not  the  osseous  tissue. 

Tlie  researches  of  Sir  B.  Brodic  shew  that 
the  ulcerative  jjroeess  does  not  invariably 
commence  in  the  bone,  but  occasionally  in 
the  fibrous  intervertebral  cartilage.  "  I 
have,"  says  this  author,  "  in  some  instances, 
found  the  intervertebral  cartilages  in  a  state 
of  ulceration,  while  the  bones  were  either  in 
a  jierfectly  healthy  state,  or  merely  afiVcted 
with  chronic  inflammation,  without  having 
lost  their  natural  texture  and  hardness  ; 
while  in  others  it  has  been  manifest  that  the 
original  disease  was  the  true  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  bones," 

When  the  disease  commences  in  the  car- 
tilage it  extends  to  the  bone  by  simjjle  caries 
or  ulceration,  and  such  cases  are  much  more 
likely  to  terminate  favourably,  that  is,  with 
anchyh)sis,  than  the  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  bone. 

It  is  therefore  important,  if  possible,  to 
distinguish  them  in  the  early  stage,  both  iti 
regard  to  your  treatment  and  your  ]>rognosis. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  assert  that  this  dis- 
thiction  can  always  be  made ;  but  I  think 
the  following  ])oints  may  assist  you  in 
forming  your  opinion.  You  do  not  nieet  with 
decided  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  without  tolerably  decided  in- 
dications of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  general  appearance  of  the 
patient,  and  symj)toms  of  the  disease  in 
other  organs;  whereas  direct  injury,  such  as 
a  forcible  twist  of  the  spine,  occurring  in  a 
person  of  good  general  liealtli,  without  any 
strumous  taint,  though  delicieul  in  general 


power,  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the 
anterior  and  jjosterior  ligaments  of  the 
spine,  or  the  intervertebral  substance,  which, 
if  unchecked,  goes  on  to  ulceration,  not 
merely  of  the  fibro-cartilages,  but  of  the 
bones  themselves.  Such  serious  consequences 
do  not  often  follow  strains  in  strong  healthy 
persons,  but  only  in  individuals  of  lax  mus- 
cular fibre. 

This  severe  injury  of  the  ligamentous  con- 
nections of  the  vertebral  column  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  spinal  muscles,  whose 
office  I  described  in  my  former  lecture, 
under  the  title  of  intelligent  ligaments,  not 
performing  their  duties  efficiently.  From 
deficient  muscular  power  a  greater  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  spinal  ligaments  than 
they  can  bear.  You  must  not,  then,  confound 
inefficient  muscular  action,  arising  from 
general  want  of  power,  witii  the  strumous 
or  scrofulous  diathesis.  Tlie  following  case, 
which  I  saw  at  home,  on  Thursday  last,  the 
3d  instant,  illustrates  the  kind  of  injury 
which  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  disease  of  the 
intervertebral  substance  if  it  is  not  checked. 
Rebecca  Warland,  set.  42,  married  woman, 
wife  of  a  brewer,  has  always  lived  well,  but 
not  to  excess ;  appearance  rather  delicate, 
but  not  unhealthy  ;  has  had  seven  children, 
and  five  living,  the  youngest  seventeen 
months  old ;  she  nursed  until  it  was  five 
months  old.  Ap])lied  to  me  at  home  on 
account  of  a  pain  in  her  back  and  loins, 
which  is  constant,  and  a  most  distressing 
sensation  on  stooping.  She  attributes  her 
present  symptoms  to  a  fall,  exactly  a  week 
ago,  in  coming  down  stairs,  when  she  slii)ped, 
and  falling  jiartly  over  the  bannisters,  twisted 
her  spine.  She  suffered  most  acute  i)ain  at 
the  time,  which  has  never  left  her  altogether 
since,  but  has  rather  increased. 

She  feels  a  twitching  of  the  legs  while 
walking,  and  a  catching  in  her  back,  which 
she  says  causes  her  to  draw  uj)_her  right  leg. 
The  ])ain  she  experiences  in  her  back  is 
lir!ncii)al]y  on  the  right  side.  The  sjiiiie  is 
tliroughout  tender  to  the  touch ;  but  she 
suH'ers  acutely  if  it  is  lapj)ed  over  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,  which  was  the  exact  seat  of 
the  pain  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  As 
she  is  falling  off  to  sleep  at  night,  she  is 
awoke  with  twitcliings  and  catchiugs  of  the 
legs  and  liaek  jiart  of  the  head,  aiul  when 
thus  roused,  she  is  not  collected  immediately 
on  awaking,  as  she  always  was  previous  to 
the  accident,  but  is  confused  and  bewildered. 
In  the  day-time,  if  she  stoops  her  head  she 
feels  giddy  and  loses  her  memory.  Tongue 
white,  and  slightly  furred  ;  jiulse  G8,  soft ; 
bowels  as  usual,  rather  confined.  Ordered — 

Cal.  e.  Rhei,  gr.  xv. ;  Cue.  Cruent.  Lum- 
bis  ad  3viii. 

It  is  evident  from  (he  serious  efl'e(-t  pro- 
duced upon  the  nervous  system,  wluch  has 
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even  extended  from  the  spinal  cord  up  to 
the  brain,  how  severe  a  twist  the  spinal 
column  itself  must  have  received.  There 
must  have  been  a  temporary  and  partial  did- 
placement,  though  probably  only  momentary, 
or  the  cord,  which  is  so  beautifully  protected, 
could  not  have  been  so  much  injured.  The 
cause  appears  slight  in  com])arison  with  the 
lesion  produced  ;  and  we  can  only  account 
for  it  on' the  principle  before  adverted  to, 
namely  that  the  muscles,  as  supporters  of  the 
columns,  did  not  faithfully  perform  their 
duty,  either  from  want  of  sufficient  power,  or 
from  their  being  taken  unawares  before  they 
bad  time  to  contract  efficiently. 

I  think  it  right  to  employ  the  cupping- 
glasses  in  these  cases  in  the  first  instance, 
as  being  more  efficient  in  the  acute  stage  of 
inflammation,  and  less  painful  than  the 
moxa.  This  patient  has  been  much  relieved 
by  these  measures,  and  the  symptoms  of 
injury  to  the  cord  very  much  alleviated.  I 
cannot  impress  too  strongly  on  your  mind  the 
necessity  of  treating  such  cases  actively  at 
first,  and  watching  them  carefully  afterwards. 

I  have  two  cases  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this 
moment,  in  w'hich  partial  paralysis  followed 
from  what  I  must  again  designate  as  sprain 
of  the  spine.  The  one  occurred  to  a  steward 
on  board  a  vessel,  as  he  was  lifting  some 
very  heavy  trunks  belonging  to  a  passenger  ; 
the  other  to  a  carpenter.  The  first  case  was 
in  private ;  but  the  subject  of  the  latter  was 
a  patient  in  Henry's  Ward,  and  as  his  case 
is  short  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Henry  Lambton,  set.  29,  married  man, 
three  children,  by  trade  a  carpenter ;  states 
that  he  has  always  had  good  health ;  ap- 
pearance not  strumous ;  was  admitted  into 
Henry's  ward,  January  25th,  1842,  with 
partial  paraplegia. 

He  is  scarcely  able  to  walk,  catching  his 
toes  against  the  ground,  .and  dragging  his 
limbs  as  he  supported  himself  with  a  stick  ; 
without  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  stand. 
His  legs  and  thighs  feel  numb  ;  the  left  ex- 
tremity is  rather  the  worst,  both  in  respect 
to  sensation  and  motion.  He  has  not  now, 
nor  ever  had,  any  pain  in  his  head.  His 
general  health  is  good. 

His  account  is,  that  one  year  previous  to 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  strained 
his  loins  lifting  a  very  heavy  weight.  He 
felt  at  the  time  a  considerable  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  from  which  he  has 
never  l)een  entirely  free  since.  lie  had 
medical  advice  at  the  time,  and  was  cuijjjcd 
and  blistered,  but  he  gradually  lost  the  use 
of  both  his  limbs  in  about  four  months  from 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

Jan.  27th. — I  ordered  iiim  Ilydr.  c.  creta, 
gr.  ij.  om.  nocte.  Two  moxas,  one  on  each 
bide  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine, 
where  he  experienced  most  pain  on  pres- 


sure. Strict  confinement  to  the  recumbent 
posture. 

March  9th. — Much  better,  both  as  regards 
sensation  and  motion.  Mouth  very  tender. 
To  take  the  llydr.  c.  creta,  gr.  j.  instead  of 
ij.  The  issues  discharge  very  little.  Ordered 
two  fresh  ones. 

19th. — Can  now  get  out  of  bed  without 
assistance,  which  he  could  not  do  when  he 
came  in.  The  numbness  of  the  extremities 
is  [nearly  gone,  and  he  can  walk  without 
any  dragging  of  his  limbs.  He  does  not 
walk  firmly,  like  a  strong  man,  but  he  im- 
proves after  he  has  been  up  some  time. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  last  report,  he 
got  impatient  of  the  confinement,  and  went 
home,  lie  returned  again  in  about  two 
months,  mucli  worse ;  but  as  he  refused  to 
keep  the  recumbent  posture,  he  was  dismissed. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  irregularity  of 
the  spinous  processes,  or  indication  of  disease 
of  the  osseous  tissue.  That  a  very  decided 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  vertebral 
canal  was  very  evident  from  the  ])aralysis, 
caused  in  all  probability  by  pressure  on  the 
cord  from  fibrinous  deposit,  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  extending  to  the  liga- 
ments. The  rapid  improvement  under  the 
influence  of  mercury  and  the  counter-irri- 
tation of  the  moxa,  demonstrates  that  the 
cord  could  not  have  been  damaged  by  the 
accident,  but  only  compressed  by  some  matter 
which  afterwards  became  absorbed.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  the  termination  of  this  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  man's  obstinacy,  will 
be  caries  of  the  spine,  angular  curvature, 
and  permanent  paraplegia. 

When  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae is  not  the  consequence  of  simple  inflam- 
matory action,  by  whatever  cause  such  action 
may  be  set  up,  it  is  occasioned  by  scrofulous 
disease.  This  beautiful  prejiaration,  exhibiting 
its  existence  in  the  sacrum  and  last  hunbar 
vertebra,  taken  from  a  man  who  died  in  the 
hospital  during  the  summer,  was  produced 
by  a  direct  blow  on  the  i)art.  He  fell  on 
board  a  shi))  from  the  main-top  upon  the 
deck — a  height  of  about  thirty  feet — striking 
the  sacrum.  The  accident  occurred  just 
three  years  before  his  death,  during  whicii 
time  he  frequently  partially  recovered  :  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  phthisis. 
You  have  frequently  during  the  present 
season  seen  the  eflects,  in  different  j)arts  of 
the  frame,  of  scrofula — this  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  human  race  :  sometimes  attacking 
one  joint,  sometimes  another  ;  sometimes 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  system,  and 
sometimes  consequent  upon  severe  local 
injury. 

Ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  always 
accompanied  by  suppuration ;  but  not  so 
caries  of  the  bone.     It  would,  however,  ap- 
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pear  that  suppuration  more  frequently  fol- 
lows the  caries  wliich  commences  primarily 
in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrtc  than  that  which 
commences  in  the  ligamentous  tissue.  The 
extent  to  which  caries  will  go  on  in  the 
latter  case,  without  the  formation  of  matter, 
is  quite  extraordinary.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic 
says:  "  I  have  known  as  many  as  three 
bodies  of  vertebrje  destroyed,  and  the  dis- 
ease to  have  lasted  many  years,  without 
matter  having  been  formed  ;  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  patient,  as  the  chance 
for  his  recovery  is  much  greater  under  these 
than  it  would  have  been  under  opposite 
circumstances.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  no  abscess  appears  that  therefore 
none  exists,  for  they  will  lie  dormant  some- 
times for  years.''  The  same  surgeon  relates 
two  cases,  in  one  of  which  there  was  disease 
of  the  loins,  and  an  abscess  presented  itself 
in  the  groin  at  the  end  of  eight  years  ;  and  in 
another,  in  which  the  disease  was  situated  in 
the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  interval  was  sixteen 
years. 

The  course  which  the  pus  takes  towards  the 
skin,  after  its  secretion, varies  very  considerbly. 
Sometimes  it  presents  on  the  sides  of  the  ver- 
tebrae posteriorly,  as  in  the  case  from  which 
this  cast  was  taken.  The  subject  of  it  you 
saw  on  Wednesday  among  the  out-patients. 
Sometimes,  I  think  most  frequently,  it  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles towards  the  groin,  when  it  presents  itself 
as  a  finn  elastic  swelling,  not  unlike  an  adi- 
pose tumor  ;  for  the  fluctuation  is  very  indis- 
tinct, in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  loose 
adipose  tissue  in  this  situation,  and  the  firm 
aponeurotic  covering  it  receives  from  the 
iliac  fascia. 

As  these  remarks  have  led  me  to  the 
subject  of  psoas  abscesses,  it  may  be  well 
to  obsers'e,  that  you  must  not  consider 
these  abscesses  as  invariably  the  result  of 
diseased  vertebrae.  We  had  a  case  in  Wil- 
liam's ward  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  there 
was  an  extensive  collection  of  matter  in  the 
iliac  fossa  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
lumbar  and  iliac  fascia,  excited  by  cold  and 
wet.  As  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have 
similar  cases  again  in  the  hospital,  I  shall 
not  now  detain  you  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

In  caries  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine, 
when  pus  is  secreted,  it  will  find  its  way  in  va- 
rious directions  between  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  It  has  been  known  to  burst  into  the 
pharynx.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  states  that  he 
has  seen  one  case  in  which  it  burst  into 
the  theca  vertcbralis,  and  the  whole  cord, 
fiy)m  its  origin  to  its  termination,  was  bathed 
in  ])us. 

The  most  serious  cases  of  caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  are  those  in  which  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  has 
been  the  scat  of  the  ulceration.     There  aic 


two  or  three  cases  on  record  in  which  the 
consequence  was  the  sudden  giving  way  of 
that  process,  which,  allowing  the  head  to 
fall  forward,  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  re- 
spiratory centre,  was  crushed,  and  instant 
death  followed.  Sometimes,  fortunately  for 
the  patient,  the  inflammatory  action  leads 
to  a  more  favourable  result  in  the  anchylosis 
of  the  two  bones,  as  you  see  in  this  prepa- 
ration. 

Prognosis.  —  It  is  extremely  necessary 
that  you  should  be  very  cautious  in  your 
prognosis  regarding  the  termination  of  all 
cases  of  caries.  Your  best  guide,  in  regard 
to  prognosis,  in  those  eases  in  which  there 
has  been  angular  curvature,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  anchylosis  has  taken  place  or  not ; 
for  if  true  angular  curvature  has  once  ex- 
isted, it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrae ;  and  the  substitution  for  such 
deficiency,  experience  teaches,  is  the  solder- 
ing together,  by  bony  deposit,  the  healthy 
bones  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the 
original  disease.  This,  of  course,  produces 
unnatural,  though,  under  the  circumstances, 
providential  rigidity  of  a  portion  of  the 
column.  Since  the  commencement  of  this 
session  you  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  of 
anchylosed  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  : 
they  have  not  been  retained  in  the  house, 
because  surgery  could  not  rectify  the  exist- 
ing deformity,  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  these  cases  teaches  us  it  would 
be  madness  to  attempt. 

You  may,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
feel  satisfied  that  you  have  effected  a  cure  if 
the  patient  is  eomj)letely  relieved  of  the  pain 
in  his  back,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
posterior  projection  is  less,  the  rigidity  of 
the  column  in  that  situation  is  unnatural  and 
complete. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  effect  anchylosis,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  state  it.  One  of  our  best  authorities 
considers  that  it  is  seldom  effected  under 
six  months,  and  that  most  frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  your  patient  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a 
half. 

When  caries  occurs  in  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, the  disease  will  often  go  on  to  the 
formation  of  abscess  without  any  deformity 
of  the  spine,  for  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  are  so  wide  and  large  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  the  absorption  is  seldom  sufficient 
to  cause  them  to  fall  forwards. 

Y'ou  will  remember  a  man  in  William'.s 
ward,  who  had  been  a  patient  in  the  house 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  with  lumbar  ab- 
scess, which  burst  posteriorly.  Now  tliere 
was  no  deformity  of  the  spine  in  this  case, 
but  there  was  great  tenderness  over  the 
spinous  j)roccsses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebrae ;    and   I   am   inclined  to 
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regard  it  as  a  case  of  caries  of  these  vertebrae. 
I  am  suii])orte»l  in  such  a  siipjiositiou  from 
the  extreme  rarity  of  lumbar  abscess  inde- 
jiendent  of  caries  of  the  spine.  From  the 
greater  length  of  the  spinous  processes  in 
the  dorsal  region,  and  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  their  bodies,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
mischief  to  the  bodies  would  necessarily 
produce  considerable  angular  curvature. 

Treatment.—  In  all  cases  of  angular  cur- 
vature entire  rest  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  this  must  be  continued  for  some  time  ; 
seldom  less  than  four  or  five  months,  and 
often  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
exact  position  in  bed  must  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances :  as  a  general  rule,  that  which  is 
easiest  to  the  patient  is  the  best ;  and  the 
lateral  position  will  frequently  be  found  so, 
taking  care  to  sujiport  the  back  with  pillows 
that  are  fixed  so  that  tliey  cannot  be 
pushed  away.  In  other  cases  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  place  the  patient  on  his 
face  ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  convex  bed 
for  that  purpose  contrived,  over  which  the 
jiafient  lies. 

In  determining  the  i)0sitiun  in  which  you 
l)lace  tlie  patient,  you  must  always  remember 
that  you  must  not  attempt  to  correct  the 
deformity  :  that  the  maintenance  of  the  curve, 
and  not  its  obliteration,  is  the  thing  to  be 
sought  for. 

You  must  be  guided  in  your  choice  of 
medicines  by  the  fact  of  whether  the  disease 
appears  to  be  strictly  the  consequence  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis,  or  of  local  inquiry — 
whether  it  is  accompanied  with  )iaralysis  or 
not.  If  you  have  a  scrofulous  diathesis  to 
contend  with,  you  must  avoid  mercury,  and 
give  the  various  forms  of  iodine  in  combina- 
tion with  sarsaparilla,  and  when  these  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach  vary  them  with  qui- 
nine, steel,  ^:c.  In  some  cases,  but  they  are 
rare,  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  inllam- 
inatory  action  following  local  injury  to  jus- 
tify you  in  the  use  of  mercury  in  small  doses. 
In  cases  of  ))aralysis  you  cannot  often  get 
on  without  it,  but  your  doses  must  be  small  ; 
such  as  a  grain  or  two  at  t))e  most  of  hydrar. 
c.  creta  at  bed-time.  Tliis  mineral  you 
give  witli  tiie  view  of  promoting  absorp- 
tion of  that  which  is  pressing  on  the  cord, 
and  producing  ])aralysis.  The  following 
case  will  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  these 
measures,  and  teach  you  never  to  be 
discouraged  in  your  treatment,  though  the 
recovery  may  jjroceed  extremely  slow,  and 
sometimes  even  apjiear  to  stand  still  for  a 
period  altogetlier.  When  you  have  pushed 
the  use  of  mercury  even  in  these  small  doses 
as  far  as  you  consider  consistent  with  the 
general  strength  f)f  tlie  pati(tnt,  which  Uiust 
of  course  always  lie  strictly  watched,  you  may 
then  j)reBciilje  iodine  in  doses  commencing 
with  half  a  grain,  and  going  uj)  to  tw(;  giains. 


to  promote  the  further  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. One  word  upon  local  treatment,  and 
then  I  will  read  the  case  I  have  adverted  to. 
The  best  counter-ir.itant  is  the  oldest,  tiiat 
which  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott,  I 
mean  the  moxa.  You  should  not  make  them 
very  large  ;  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  is  the 
best :  never  make  more  than  one  at  a  time  : 
even  if  you  intend,  and  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary, to  have  two,  donotkeept]iemo]ien  more 
than  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  heal  them,  and 
make  fresh  ones  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
very  young  children,  as  in  this  case  before 
you,  1  find  the  tincture  of  iodine  extremely 
efficacious,  and  less  exhausting  than  the 
moxa.  This  cliild,  Henry  Warden,  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old  when  he  was  brought  to 
me  about  three  months  ago  :  he  then  had 
angular  curvature  about  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  his  general  appi:arance  was  so 
wretched,  from  emaciation  and  pallor,  tliat  I 
never  anticijjated  any  favourable  results. 
Put  you  now  see  the  child  a  healthy,  ruddy, 
l)lum]i  little  fellow.  The  treatment  has  been 
simple — attention  to  the  bowels,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  tinctura  cinchona  internally, 
and  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  back. 

Rebecca  Young,  tet.  21,  fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  rather  strumous  apjiearance,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  lIosi)ital  in  a 
state  of  complete  i)arai)legia.  She  had 
neither  feeling  or  motion  below  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra,  which  projects^  posteriorly, 
and  is  very  tender  on  jiressure.  Parents 
healthy  ;  live  at  Felstead  in  Essex  ;  believes 
it  to  be  a  damj)  situation  in  winter.  She 
cannot  account  for  the  disease  ;  has  always 
lived  well,  never  carried  heavy  weights,  or  has 
she  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  children. 
She  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  coming  on 
for  about  five  years,  as  she  constantly  suH'ered 
from  pain  in  her  back  ;  on  one  oeciision  she 
felt  a  "  crick"  in  her  back,  and  from  that 
time  got  gradually  worse,  and  .^lie  was  quite 
j)aralyscd  about  six  weeks  ])revious  to  her 
admission,  which  took  j)lacc  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1811. 

Wlien  I  saw  her  on  the  2rith,  I  ordered 
her  a  jiurge  of  cal.  c.  jala|) ;  which  brought 
away  some  solid  and  scybalous  I'lec^'s.  This 
required  to  be  rej)eatcd  frecjueiilly,  and  had 
the  effect  of  removing  cnoriiiuun  masses  of 
fajculent  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  bowels  were  thoroughly 
evacuated,  I  ordered  her  a  moxa  on  each  side 
of  the  sixth  dorsal  vetcbra,  the  situation  of 
the  angular  curvature.  On  the  lilth  of 
April,  I  ordered  two  grains  of  iodine,  to  be 
taken  three  times,  with  the  hope  of  pronuit- 
ing  absorjilitju  of  the  deposit,  which  by  its 
pressure  was  ])roducing  the  )iar;dysis.  I 
was  afraid  that  her  constitutional  jiowers 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  cH'ci^ts  of  mer- 
cury, which  was  <;ontra-indicaled  by  her  scro- 
fulous diathesis.   On  the  22d,  I  increased  it  to 
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lliree  grains  ;  May  the  3il,  to  throe  and  a 
half;  anil  on  the  11th  of  June,  to  four 
grains.  Durini^  tiiis  time  tlierewcrc  gradual 
symptoms  of  inii)r<)venu'nt,  wiiiehencouraged 
me  to  per.-ist.  And  it  was  interesting  to  oh- 
serve  the  way  in  whieh  tlie  healtiiy  state  was 
gradually  arrived  at :  first  there  were  slight 
cranipy  feelings  inthelind)s  ;  next  twitching 
and  eatehing  ;  and  afterwards  deeided  eon- 
vulsive  involuntary  movements. 

On  tlie  21st  June  ai\other  nioxa  was  ap- 
l)lied  a  little  lower  down  the  s])ine.  On  the 
2()th  I  ordered  her  meat  daily,  instead  of 
the  usual  house  allowance,  whieh  is  meat 
four  times  a  week. 

On  the  30th  another  moxa  :  during  this 
period  the  bowels  continued  very  sluggish, 
and  she  recpiircd  repeati'd  doses  of  castor  oil. 

Sept.  30th. — Some  slight  power  of  raising 
her  legs,  but  still  very  imperfect,  and  scarcely 
any  improvement  in  sensation. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  now  thought  it  a  good  ease  for 
trying  strychnine,  and  ordered  her  the  I'Jth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  :  thus,  Strieh- 
nine,  gr.  i. ;  Tinct.  Auraut.  5'ss.  ;  sumat, 
coehl.  min.  j.  ter  die. 

Nov.  1st. — This  was  increased  to  the  8th 
of  a  grain  :  under  this  medicine  she  decidedly 
progressed,  and  recovered  some  sensation  : 
at  first  she  experienced  shooting  pains  down 
the  leg,  like  what  is  vulgarly  called  pins  and 
needles  ;  after  a  little  while  she  suffered  more 
deeided  pains,  and  as  these  subsided  she 
began  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  finger  bluntly 
at  first,  but  more  acutely  afterwards. 

Dec.  6th. — The  strychnine  now  began  to 
act  too  powerfully,  producing  general  convul- 
sive twitching,  and  it  was  therefore  abon- 
doned. 

Feb.  24th,  1842. — As  she  seemed  a  good 
deal  depressed,  and  her  general  power  rather 
failing,  I  ordered  porter  one  pint,  and  a  chop, 
daily.  Her  position  in  bed  for  the  first  three 
or  four  months  was  on  her  face,  with  very 
short  intervals  of  change. 

March  14th. — I  ordered  her  the  mLxture, 
iodine  and  gentian,  continuing  the  meat,  and 
porter.  This  medicine  was  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  her  general  health 
having  much  improved,  but  not  tiie  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  on  the  2Gth  of 
this  mouth  I  ordered  her  Hydr.  c.  Creta, 
gr.  i.  om.  nocte.  From  this  time  her  pro- 
gress, though  slow,  was  very  decided,  and  on 
the  2d  of  .\ugust  she  was  presented,  and  left 
the  hospital  able  to  walk  about  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  stick,  with  perfect  sensation 
and  power  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
motion  of  her  limbs.  Her  spinal  column 
presents  the  appearance  presented  in  the 
diagram  ;  namely  considerable  posterior  an- 
gular curvature  at  about  the  Sth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, the  effect  of  which  on  the  figure  is 
almost  counteracted  by  a  full  bowing  for- 
wards of   the    lumbar  region  of  the  spine ; 


so  that  when  she  is  standing,  there  is  not 
any  very  marke<l  deformity,  and  she  main- 
tains the  erect  position  very  well :  her  stature 
is  shortened,  but  not  bent  forwards. 

Remarks. — Tliis  case  is  interesting  in 
many  points  :  first,  as  regards  the  nervous 
system,  it  shews  that  though  the  scro- 
fulous disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra, which  caused  an  angular  curvature  that 
must  ever  remain,  had  so  far  encroached  on 
the  spinal  canal  as  to  press  upon  the  s[)inal 
cord  and  obliterate  its  functions  entirely  for 
almost  two  months,  that,  nevertheless,  it  still 
retained  its  integrity,  and  recovered  its  func- 
tion, when  that  pressure  was  removed.  It 
was  to  promote  this  result  that  I  ordered 
the  iodine  ;  which  I  preferred  to  mercury  in 
the  first  instance,  for  reasons  stated  above. 
The  moxa,  I  believe,  had  the  effect  of  assist- 
ing this  result. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  strychnine 
had  some  effect  in  restoring  the  natural 
functions  of  the  jiosterior  column,  more  es- 
pecially after  the  pressure  had  been  removed, 
but  still  it  did  not  effect  a  comjdete  cure. 
This  I  believe  was  ultimately  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  minute  doses  of  the 
Hydr.  c,  Creta,  continued  for  some  t'lnni, 
which  I  then  no  longer  feared  to  administer, 
as  the  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
was  evidently  arrested,  and  her  general  health 
very  much  improved. 

You  will  now,  I  trust,  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  pathology  of  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Dickerson,  and  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment which  have  been  i)ursued.  So  far  they 
have  been  successful,  but  anchylosis  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  our  great  difficulty  will 
be  to  persuade  him  to  keep  the  recumbent 
posture,  now  that  he  is  free  from  pain,  until 
it  is  accomplished. 

METHOD  OF  DETECTING  ADUL- 
TERATION IN  THE  EXPRESSED 
OILS  OF  COMMERCE. 

To  M.  Heidenreich,  pharmaciea  of  Stras- 
burgh,  it  was  proposed  to  decide,  whether 
the  adulteration  of  different  oils  could  be  as- 
certained by  definite  chemical  tests.  It  then 
became  an  object  of  research  with  him  to 
find  out  some  method  of  proceeding  which 
would  enable  those  who  are  not  au  fait  at 
chymical  exi>eriments  to  detect  these  adul- 
terations, by  furnishing  some  accurate  cha- 
racteristic test  which  might  be  employed 
without  much  trouble,  or  requiring  nicety  of 
manipulation  ;  and  he  therefore  directed  his 
attention  to  the  three  following  series  of  ex- 
periments : — 

1 .  By  ohscrvin;/  the  peculiar  odour  evolved 
hy  each  Oil  when  gently  healed. 

For  this  purpose  he  suggests,  that  a  few 
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drops  only  of  the  oil  under  examination  be 
exposed  for  some  moments,  in  a  small  por- 
celain basin,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  odour  which  is  evolved  immediately 
suggests  that  of  the  plant  or  animal  from 
which  it  has  been  obtained  :  and  this  ciia- 
ractcristic  is  valuable  if  observed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  [genuine  oil,  and  furnishes  ac- 
curate indications  of  the  presence  of  linseed 
and  train  oils  in  any  mixture. 

2.  Ih/  ffic  action  of  concentrated  Sul- 
phnric  Acid  on  Oils. 

By  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  some  oil,  (in  the 
proiiortion  of  about  1  or  2  parts  of  the  former 
to  100  parts  of  oil,)  very  intense  action 
immediately  ensues,  the  temperature  in- 
creases, and  the  mixture  becomes  coloured. 

A  plate  of  white  glass  being  laid  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  ,if  we  ])lace  on  the  former 
from  10  to  fifteen  drops  of  oil,  and  then  add 
thereto  one  small  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
0(1°=  1-632,  sp.  gr.,  a  colour  will  soon  be 
produced  without  stirring,  differing  according 
to  the  oil  employed. 

In  the  case  of  rape  oil,  there  will  gradually 
form  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  greenish-blue  ring  ;  whilst 
towards  the  centre,  where  the  action  is  more 
violent,  light  yellow-brown  streaks  may  be 
observed. 

The  expressed  oil  of  black  mustard-seed 
likewise  assumes  a  tinge  of  bluish-green  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  oil  must,  in  this  case,  be 
increased  to  25  or  30  drops. 

In  train  oil,  obtained  from  the  whale  or 
stock-fish,  a  very  peculiar  motion  occurs, 
commencing  at  the  centre  and  extending  to 
the  outside,  whilst  a  red  colour  is  observed, 
which  grows  more  and  more  vivid,  until  after 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  margin 
assumes  a  violet  tinge,  which  in  the  course  of 
about  two  hours  becomes  uniform  through- 
out the  mixture. 

Olive  oil  instantly  assumes  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellowish  - 
green. 

In  poppy  oil,  and  that  obtained  from 
sweet  almonds,  the  colour  approaches  to  that 
of  the  greenfinch,  and  afterwards  becomes  of 
a  der.d  yellow  hue. 

In  lini-eed  oil  a  drop  of  acid  jiroduccs  a 
beautiful  dark  brownish  red  web,  which  is 
graduiiliy  converted  into  a  brownish  black. 

Tallow  oil  (called  by  the  trade  oleic  acid) 
is  rendered  brown. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  sulphuric  acid 
to  act  on  the  oil  undisturbed,  both  fluids  be 
stirred  up  with  a  glass  rod  after  adding  tjie 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  phenomena  men- 
tioned aj)pear  in  different  order. 

Raj»e  oil  then  assumes  a  uniform  brown 
colour,  without  a  tinge  of  red  ;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  one  drop  of  acid,  five  or  six  are 
added,  and   mixed  with  the  oil,  the  whole 


mass  becomes  of  a  dead  brown-red  colour, 
not  very  intense,  remaining  green  only  on 
the  edges. 

By  doubling  or  tripling  the  expressed  oil 
of  black  mustard  seed,  the  quantity  tested 
gives  rise  to  similar  action,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  colour  is  somewhat  less  bright. 

Train  oil  instantly  assumes,  when  stirred, 
a  lively  brown-red  colour,  which  finally 
passes  into  a  dark  brown  and  violet,  witiiout 
a  hue  of  green.  If  mixed  with  five  or  six 
drojis  of  acid,  the  colour  is  much  more  in- 
tense, and  the  violet  colour  sooner  appears. 

Seal  oil  assumes  a  yellowish-grey  colour. 
If,  however,  thirty  drops  of  oil  are  taken  in- 
stead of  ten,  a  colour  slightly  approaching 
to  green-blue  also  appears,  so  that  one  droj) 
more  changes  it  into  grey.  On  the  addition 
of  five  or  six  drops  of  acid  it  receives  a  lively 
orange-yellow  tint. 

The  oils  from  the  olive,  poppy,  and  sweet 
almonds,  all  assume  a  yellow  colour,  more 
or  less  dingy  or  grey  ;  and  by  the  addition  of 
more  acid  the  action  is  rendered  far  more 
violent. 

If  Unseed  oil  is  stirred  with  the  rod,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  brownish  black  lump  forms, 
and,  by  adding  five  or  six  drops  of  acid,  the 
whole  forms  a  resinous,  black,  and  persistent 
mass.  It  is  true  that  all  other  oils  likewise 
become  plastic  by  the  addition  of  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  of  acid  ;  none,  however,  to 
a  similar  degree,  and  with  a  colour  so  black, 
as  linseed  oil.  The  oil  obtained  from  tallow- 
assumes  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour,  which 
does  not  vary  in  tint  by  the  addition  of  more 
acid. 

In  trade  it  seldom  occurs  that  a  better  oil 
is  mixed  with  an  inferior.  Oil  of  almonds, 
olives,  and  codfish  oil,  will,  therefore,  never 
be  used  for  adulterating  rape  oil,  but  proba- 
bly train,  or  perhaps  linseed  oil,  and  some- 
times poppy  oil.  If  we  are  led,  therefore, 
by  the  odour  to  infer  an  adulteration — for 
instance,  by  train  oil,  wliich  occurs  most 
frequently — it  is  only  necessary  to  ))lace 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  rape  oil,  the 
purity  of  which  is  undoubted,  togetlier  with 
as  much  train  oil,  and  an  eeiual  <iuautity  of 
the  oil  whose  purity  is  suspected,  and  to  add 
to  each  of  them  a  small  drop  of  suliiliuric  acid. 
From  the  colour  produced  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  as  to  the  purity  of  tiic  oil,  and  by 
the  difference  of  tinges  from  the  vivid  red  of 
the  train  oil,  and  the  bluissh  green  of  rape  oil, 
the  extent  of  adulteration  may  be  ascertained. 
In  this  manner  I  detected  adulterations  made 
with  half  the  quantity  of  an  inferior  oil  ; 
and  the  areometer  bore  further  testimony  to 
the  jjrecision  of  my  observations. 

In  undertaking  an  experiment,  the  com- 
mcncement  of  the  reaction  must  be  ac- 
curately observed,  with  the  several  oils 
jilaced  beside  each  other  ;  for  the  colours, 
after   a  quarter  of  an   hour  has  elapsed,  are 
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less  distinct,  and  the  mixture  should,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  to  greater  certainty  in 
the  first  experiment,  be  left  undisturbed  ;  in 
a  second  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  It  is 
likewise  necessary  to  avoid  employing  more 
than  one  drop  of  the  acid  to  ten  drops  of  oil, 
since  otherwise  the  reaction  which  ensues  is 
too  violent. 

If  the  presence  of  linseed  oil  be  suspected 
in  train  oil,  this  will  be  discovered,  if  the 
mass  is  left  undisturbed,  by  a  rather  intense 
brownish  red  colour ;  if  disturbed,  by  a 
brownish  black  colour.  Ihe  intensity  of 
the  latter  is  increased  by  the  increased  ad- 
dition of  acid,  and  also  the  consistence  of 
the  moisture. 

The  adulteration  by  poppy  oil  is  seldom 
met  with  in  commercial  rape  oil,  because  it 
is  commonly  much  dearer  than  the  latter. 
In  the  present  year,  however,  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  and  rape  oil  was  found  to  have  been 
adulterated  with  poppy  oil.  In  this  case  the 
colour  produced  is  of  a  very  slight  bluish 
green,  approaching  somewhat  to  yellow,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  an  inference 
being  drawn,  as  to  the  adulteration,  with 
perfect  certainty.  In  such  cases  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  both  oils  must  be  received  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  identifying  them. 

It  has  been  reported  that  tallow  oil  has 
several  times  been  mixed  at  Paris  with 
rapeseed  oil :  besides  the  brownish  colour 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  tallowy 
smell,  the  brown  colour,  the  acid  reaction, 
and  last,  although  not  least,  its  density, 
which  is  less  than  any  other  of  the  fixed  oils, 
are  such  decisive  characteristics,  that  we 
must  be  blind  indeed  if  we  do  not  instantly 
discover  this  fraud. — Annals  of  Chymistry 
and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

CASES  OF  POISONING 

WITH  CERATE  MADE  WITH  ARSENICATEO 
CANDLES. 

By  Du.  Errard,  of  Jujurieux  (Ain.) 

Case  I. — A  man,  aged  53,  was  recovering 
from  pneumonia,  which  had  been  success- 
fully treated  by  repeated  bleedings,  when, 
on  my  recommendation,  compresses  covere*! 
with  cerate  were  applied  to  the  sores  pro- 
dticcd  on  both  arms  by  the  application  of 
blisters. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  I  was  called 
to  the  patient,  whom  I  found  in  an  alarming 
state.  His  loins  were  painful  ;  his  tongue 
red,  dry,  and  cracked  ;  his  thirst  was  insup- 
portable ;  and  he  suffered  from  griping, 
not  followed  by  stools.  I  observed  invo- 
luntary contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  of  the  back  ;  the  pulse  was 
small,  irregular,  and  frequent.  The  patient 
had  headache. 


I  did  not  examine  the  sores,  which  were 
reported  to  be  red  and  inflamed.  The  pa- 
tient died  in  the  evening. 

I  suspected  that  some  injurious  remedy 
had  been  administered,  not  being  able  to 
explain  otherwise  the  appearances  of  such 
serious  symptoms  which  had  no  connexion 
with  the  previous  disease  ;  but  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  gave  negative  answers  to  all 
my  questions  asked  with  this  view,  and  I 
did  not  push  my  inquiries  farther. 

Case  II. — A  week  after  the  termination 
of  the  previous  case,  a  young  girl,  to  whose 
thigh  I  had  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied, 
to  relieve  a  headache,  arising  from  amenor- 
rhoea,  put  a  compress  covered  with  cerate 
on  the  sore.  She  soon  felt  extreme  pain, 
which  obliged  her  to  take  off  the  dressing, 
and  I  was  sent  for.  Tlie  girl  complained  of 
intolerable  thirst,  of  nausea,  and  of  pain  in 
the  epigastrium.  Her  tongue  was  red  ;  the 
sore  of  the  thigh  was  inflamed,  and  bled  a 
little.  There  were  jerking  movements  in 
the  limbs. 

I  prescribed  a  soothing  potion,  a  tisane, 
enemata,  fomentations  with  mallow  water, 
and  a  bath ;  and  the  patient  was  cured  in  a 
few  days. 

The  relations  considered  the  application  of 
the  cerate  to  the  sore  as  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms. I  examined  the  remedy  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy them .  It  was  white,  unctuous  to  the  touch , 
and,  in  short,  of  normal  appearance.  Still  I 
immediately  recollected  that  in  the  first  case, 
the  serious  symptoms,  which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  death,  resembled  those  of  the 
girl,  and  had  also  ajipeared  soon  after  the 
application  of  compresses  covered  with  ce- 
rate to  the  sores  of  her  arm.  I  also  recol- 
lected that  a  short  time  before,  a  mother 
had  complained  that  a  cerate  which  she  had 
applied  to  her  child  had  increased  the  ex- 
isting disease,  which  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  aliB  of  the  nose.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
first,  that  the  cerate  used  in  the  three  cases 
had  come  from  the  same  house  ;  and  se- 
condly, (which  explained  the  symptoms 
produced)  that  it  had  been  made  with  can- 
dle-ends at  1  fr.  GO  cent,  (sixteenpcnce)  per 
pound  ;  these  candles  being  of  a  new  kind, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  arsenic  is  used. 

I  regret  that  these  cases  have  not  been 
made  more  valuable  by  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  cerate  used.  Still  they  show,  I 
think,  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic concerning  the  composition  of  those  can- 
dles ;  for  in  almost  every  village  there  is  a 
small  p/iarmacie  kept  by  pious  ladies,  or  by 
nuns,  who  often  make  cerate  with  the  ends 
of  candles  which  have  been  used  in  the 
church  of  the  place ;  and  candles  made  of 
tallow  bleached  and  hardened  by  arsenic  arc 
beginning  to  be  employed  in  churches, — 
Gazette  Medicale,  Nov.  5,  1842. 
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ON  THK 

USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

IN  SUBSTANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  cases  of  intolerance  of  liglit,  with  in- 
flammation, or  a  granular  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, ulceration  or  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
and  other  affections  of  the  eye,  besides  the 
appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  I  have 
been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  lightly  apply- 
ing,  with  the  greatest  benefit,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  substance,  externallij,  to  the  lids, 
with  the  tiew  of  allaying  the  morbid  suscep- 
tibility of  that  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  supplying  these  parts.  Even  in 
intolerance  of  light,  where  other  structures 
are  involved,  sometimes  considerable  benefit 
is  experienced  by  this  harmless  and  simple 
ti-eatment.  I  am  induced  thus  briefly  and 
public'y  to  .announce  the  fact,  from  reading 
a  jiajier  by  Dr.  Ilocken  entitled,  "  A  New 
and  Imin-ovcd  Plan,"  &c.  ivc.  Now  as  Dr. 
Hocken  has,  with  other  pupils,  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  my  practice  at  the  out-pa- 
tients' room  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
I  think  it  only  justice  to  myself  to  state, 
that  this  treatment  has  been  there  success- 
fully employed,  not  only  in  "  slight  ophthal- 
mic affections,"  but  in  many  severe  ailments, 
and  although  decidedly  an  "  improved  plan," 
it  is  certainly  not  "new"  either  to  my 
I)upils,  or  to  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Wormald. 
Bedford  Row,  Nov.  29,  1842. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  ADMINIS- 
TERING COD  LIVER  OIL. 
Dr.  Ure  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  cod 
livers  as  a  diet  for  patients  who  are  recom- 
mended to  take  the  oil.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  oil  during  the  process  of 
cooking,  he  recommends  the  livers  to  be  im- 
mersed entire  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt  has  been  added  to 
raise  the  boiling  jioint  to  about  220°  Fahr. 
The  sudden  ajiplication  of  this  high  tem- 
jjoralure  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  liver, 
and  ))revents  the  escape  of  the  oil.  When 
the  liver  is  cut,  the  oil  exudes,  and  mashed 
potatoe  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle.  Dr.  Ure 
informs  us,  that  having  been  advised  to  take 
cod  liver  oil,  he  found  the  nauseous  flavour 
very  objectionable,  until  he  contrived  the 
.ibove  plan,  which  he  finds  to  answer  ex- 
tremely well. — Plmrmaceuiical  Joutnal. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN   ADMITTED  MEMBIORS. 

Friday,  November  2^i,  1812. 

V.  II.  WfifMlfar<I<'.-.T.  Dowling.  — II.  Aylwanl. 
-S.  .S.  .Smith.  —  .!.  .1.  Gray.— C.  J.  Ni'w.stead.— 
A.  Collinson,— J.  Malioiiy. 


APOTHECARIES'  IIALL. 

I,I.«TOF  GENTLEMEN  WFiO  HAVE  RECEIVF.rJ 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  November  2i,  1842. 

R.   G.    Coombe,  Newcastle,    Staftbrdsliiro. — 
R.  Palmer,  Letecomb  Regis,  Herkshire. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  November  19,  1842. 

Small  Pox 7 

Measles    20 

Scarlatina  50 

Hooping  Cough   2S 

Croup 6 

Thrush     2 

Diarrhcea    .3 

Dysentery  I 

Cholera    0 

Inrtuenza 4 

Typhus    IS 

Erysipelas 7 

Syphilis  1 

Hydrophobia ft 

Diseases  of  tlio  Hrain,  Noitcs,  and  Senses  ..  142 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 2R5 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  IJlood-vcssels 21 

Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion     5.3 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c G 

Chihlbed II 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c .5 

Uheuniatisni  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 9 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 105 

Old  Aije  or  Natural  Decay 79 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe-  "~ 

ranee    22 

Causes  not  specified  5 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 886 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  5\°  37'  32"iV. 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of  Greenvich. 


Norcmhcr. 

Th 

ERMOMETKR. 

Bahom 

•:tf.r. 

Wfi<)nes(lay  2.3 

from  28  to  43 

29-42  to  29-2r> 

Thursday  .  24 

32 

48 

28-86 

28- S9 

Fi^idav  ...  25 

38 

44 

28-89 

2H-86 

Saturday   .  26 

.36 

47 

2'.>-02 

29-19 

Sundav    .  .  27 

29 

47 

29-29 

29- 18 

Monday  .  .  28 

41 

53 

28-93 

29- 14 

Tuesday     .  29 

38 

49 

29-42 

29-50 

Wind,  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.K.     Except,  the  26tli, 
generally  cloudy,  with  frcipienf  rain, 
llain  fallen,  •995  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henrt  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room  for 
Dr.  Aldis's  jiaper. 

Wilson  &  <Joilvv,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1842. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  IX. 
On  the  Formation  and  Structure  of  the  De- 
cidua  Reflejca,   and  the  Purposes  served 
by  the   Decidual  Cavity  in  the  Human 
Ovum. 

On'  the  10th  of  March,  1832,  a  young 
woman,  who  was  in  the  second  month  of 
])regnancy,  jioisoned  herself  with  oxalic  acid. 
The  uterus  had  acquired  double  the  size 
which  it  usually  exhibits  in  the  uninipregnated 
state.  It  was  five  inches  long,  three  and  a 
half  in  the  greatest  lateral  direction,  and  two 
inches  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  A 
longitudinal  incision  was  carried  down  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface,  crossed  by  a 
transverse  one  parallel  to  the  entry  of  the 
fallopian  tubes.  The  thickness  of  the  parietes 
of  the  uterus,  though  greater  than  in  the 
unimpregnated  state,  were  not  proportionate 
to  the  general  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  organ  :  they  were  four  lines  at  the  fun- 
dus, and  six  lines  at  the  cervix,  gradually 
increasing  towards  that  part :  the  chief  dif- 
ference was  obser\'able  in  the  already  enlarged 
size  of  the  uterine  venous  sinuses.  The 
deciduous  membrane,  which  closely  adhered 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  was  then 
laid  open  by  two  incisions  parallel  with  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  pre- 
viously made  in  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. 
The  cavity  of  the  uterus  being  exposed,  the 
ovum,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  came 
into  view,  and  was  observed  to  be  situated 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus.  It 
was  lodged  entirely  in  the  cavity  of  the  body 
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of  the  uterus,  and  no  part  of  it  extended  into 
the  cervix.  The  part  of  the  cavity  to  which 
it  adhered  was  included  between  two  parallel 
lines,  drawn,  the  one  transversely  across  the 
uterus  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  entry  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  the 
other  at  two  inches  distance  from  the  os 
tincae  :  consequently,  the  ovum  was  situated 
altogether  below  the  entry  of  the  fallopian 
tubes,  and  was  unattached  both  at  its  upper 
and  lower  part,  leaving  a  free  space  or  canal 
between  it  and  the  os  tincse,  corresponding 
to  the  shape  of  the  elongated  cervix,  and  a 
much  larger  cavity,  which  was  the  decidual 
cavity,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  ovum 
and  the  fundus  uteri.  Intervening  between 
the  superior  and  unattached  surface  of  the 
ovum  and  fundus  uteri  was  a  broad  cavity, 
measuring  three  inches  in  the  lateral,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter, and  which  aj)peared  at  first  only  a 
few  Ines  in  depth,  but  on  further  inspection 
was  ascertained  to  be  nearly  two  inches  in 
depth.  The  upper  concave  surface  of  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  decidua  lining  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  or  uterine  decidua,  was  irregular, 
and  slightly  reticulated.  The  inferior  con- 
vex surface  formed  by  the  decidua  covering 
the  villi  of  the  chorion, or  decidua  reflexa,  was 
perfectly  smooth,  resembling  somewhat  the 
external  serous  surface  of  the  uterus.  On 
examining  this  with  a  magnifier,  numerous 
small  elliptical  openings  were  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  membrane.  Into  this  large  ca- 
vity, between  the  decidua  reflexa  and  the 
decidua  vera,  the  fallopian  tubes  opened  by 
palpable  orifices  ;  that  on  the  left  side,  by 
which  the  ovum  had  entered  the  uterus, 
being  rather  more  than  a  line  in  diameter  ; 
that  in  the  right  rather  less.  The  cavity 
thus  formed  between  the  decidua  lining  the 
fundus  uteri,  and  the  decidua  covering  the 
upper  and  unattached  portion  of  the  ovum, 
or  decidua  reflexa,  was  filled  with  a  red- 
coloured  serous  fluid.  The  ovum  was  next 
laid  open  by  an  incision  through  the  chorion 
parallel  with  the  longitudinal  incision  of  the 
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uterus,  and  the  amnion  enclosing  the  embryo 
was  brought  into  view.  The  placenta  was 
situated  principally  over  the  cervix  and  i)0S- 
tcrior  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the  dccidua, 
closely  adhering  to  the  jdaccnta,  passed  across 
the  upper  jiart  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  reticular  membrane.  The 
decidua  was  then  observed  to  extend  upward 
between  the  uterus  and  chorion,  everywhere 
firmly  connecting  these  together  as  high  as 
the  entrance  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  From 
this  point  the  deciduous  membrane  was 
spread  out  in  two  dift'erent  directions — viz. 
over  the  upper  convex  and  unattached  sur- 
face of  the  ovum  to  form  the  decidua  reflexa, 
and  over  the  whole  concave  surface  of  the 
fundus  uteri  to  form  the  uterine  decidua. 
Between  these  membranes  was  the  decidual 
cavity,  into  which  the  fallopian  tubes  freely 
opened. 

If  you  examine  this  gravid  uterus  of  two 
months,  you  will  see  the  chorion  and  am- 
nion enclosing  the  embryo,  and  umbilical 
cord,  and  the  placenta,  covered  with  its  de- 
cidua, adhering  all  round  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  You  will  also 
see  clearly  that  the  decidua  reflexa  lies  en- 
tirely above  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  on  that 
side  of  the  ovum  where  the  placenta  does  not 
exist,  and  where  the  ovum  is  iK)t  attached  to 
the  uterus.  In  all  the  diagrams  from  Dr. 
Hunter,  Wagner,  and  other  anatomists, 
which  you  have  seen,  the  placenta  has  in- 
variably been  represented  as  adhering  to 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  the  decidua  retlexa 
has  been  situated  near  the  cervix,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  mechanically  doj)ressed  or 
pushed  down  before  the  chorion  or  ovum. 
But  in  this  preparation  it  is  obvious  that  the 
decidua  reflexa  could  not  have  been  pushed 
down  before  the  ovum,  because  it  lies  above 
or  covers  the  ovum — the  ovum  lies  between 
the  decidua  reflexa  and  the  cervix  uteri — 
and  as  the  ovum  enlarged  the  decidua  reflexa 
must  have  been  forced  upward  to  the  fundus 
uteri,  which  was  lined  with  the  decidua  vera, 
instead  of  downward  to  the  cervix.  The 
decidual  cavity  is,  you  observe,  at  the  fundus 
uteri,  above  the  ovum,  and  both  fallopian 
tubes  open  into  this  cavity  by  jialpablc 
orifices.  Instead  of  being  covered  with  the 
uterine  decidua,  this  membrane  passes  into 
them,  and  they  are  left  completely  )icrvious, 
80  that  no  membrane  existed  which  the  ovum 
could  mechanically  push  before  it.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
specimen  of  the  gravid  uterus  at  so  early  a 
period,  in  wliich  the  placenta  is  adherent  to 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  the  decidua 
reflexa  is  placed  above  the  villi  of  the  chorion, 
or  that  part  of  the  ovum  which  is  not  at- 
tached to  the  uterufi  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  placental  presenta- 
tion in  the  early  months,  the  decidua  reflexa 
completely  invests  the  villi  of  flie  chorion. 


and  that  the  decidual  cavity  is  situated  at  the 
fundu.;  of  the  uterus.  If  the  statements  of 
the  authors  above  alluded  to,  and  the  gene- 
rally received  opinions  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  decidua  r«.  Ilexa,  were  well  founded, 
it  would  follow,  that  in  all  cases  the  ovum 
would  attach  itself  to  the  uterus  by  the 
placenta,  either  directly  over  the  edges  of  the 
fallojiian  tubes,  through  which  it  had  de- 
scended, or  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
that  the  deciduous  membrane  would  never 
be  found  interposed  between  the  uterus  and 
placenta,  as  it  invariably  is.  The  facts 
which  have  now  been  adduced,  and  will 
hereafter  be  stated,  demonstrate  that  the 
falloi)ian  tubes  are  open  in  the  early  months 
of  gestation,  that  the  ovum  may  attach  itself, 
by  the  placenta,  to  the  fundus  body,  or  cervix 
uteri,  and  that  the  deciduous  membrane 
forms  neither  a  shut  sac  nor  inorganic 
layer,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of 
the  ovum  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  These 
circimistanccs  are  also  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that  when  the  ovum  can  first 
be  perceived,  it  lies  loosely  imbedded  in  the 
soft,  flocculent,  albunanous  matter  which, 
at  this  period,  coats  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  and  that  this  puljiy  semifluid  niattei- 
becomes  gradually  converted  into  those  deli- 
cate organised  membranous  layers  by  which 
the  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus  is 
so  firmly  secured,  and  the  most  im))ortant 
function  of  the  ovum  performed  during  the 
whole  period  of  jiregnancy.  The  albuminous 
substance  interposed  between  the  uterus  and 
chorion  becomes  the  decidua  uteri,  or  decidua 
vera,  while  the  albuminous  matter  which 
envelo]ies  the  unattached  hemisjiherc  of  the 
ovum  becomes  the  decidua  reflexa.  To 
whatever  part  of  the  uterus  the  ovum  adheres 
by  the  placenta,  its  relation  to  tlie  decnduous 
membranes  will  be  the  same,  the  uterine 
decidua  forming  the  coiniecting  membrane 
between  the  ovum  and  uterus,  and  the 
decidua  reflexa  covering  only  that  jiart  of 
the  chorion  which  hangs  loose  within  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  William  Hunter 
offered  no  explanation  of  the  maimer  in 
which  the  decidua  reflexa  is  formed,  and  Dr. 
Baillie,  who  completed  his  description  of 
the  gravid  uterus  and  its  contents,  says,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  decidua  envelopes 
the  ovum  has  never  yet  been  observed,  and 
therefore  can  only  be  a  subject  of  conjecture. 
The  most  jjrobable  supposition  is,  tliat  the 
ovum  i)asses  from  the  ovarium  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  while  the  co.agulable 
lymj)h  is  pouring  out  by  the  arteries  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  afterwards  changed  into 
decidua.  "  One  can  hardly  imagine,"  he 
says,  "that  the  ovum  should  make  its  way 
into  a  membrane  which  is  already  formed, 
and,  though  tender,  yet  capable  of  some 
degree  of  resistance. 

In   the  following   figure  are  represented 
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tlie    appearanrps    above    described    in    the     stroyed  herself  by  oxalic  acid  in  the  second 
gravid  uterus  of  a   young  woman  who  de-     month  of  preg;nancy. 


a,  Tlie  entrance  of  the  left  fallopian  tube  into  the  doriihial  cavity;  6,  the  uterine  oriticeof  the 
rii;lit  fallopian,  also  pervious,  and  opening  into  the  decidual  cavity;  c,  tha  decidua  vera,  or 
decldua  uteri,  coatin?  tiie  inner  surface  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and  lonn'inir  the  outer  wall  oi  the 
docidu  il  cavity  ;  d,  the  decidua  reflcxa  lying  above  the  o\ni!n,  a:-,d  covering  all  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  attached  to  the  uterus,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the  villi  b(  the  chorion  ;  e,  the 
decidua  vera,  or  uterine  decidua,  iinssin;;  down  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  ;  /,  the  chorion  ; 
fl,  the  amnion  ;  fi,  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  znd  tne  placental  dec.dua 
torn  passing  across  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix,  which  is  not  shortened. 


M.  Velpeau  thinks  that  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  fundus  uteri  iu  this  prepara- 
tion is  not  the  decidua  vera,  but  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  altered.  M.  Coste 
several  years  ago,  when  in  London,  before 
examining  this  uterus,  had  formed  the  same 
opinion.  To  determine  the  point,  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  spirit,  and  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  decidua  detached  from  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  than  is  seen  in  this 
drawing,  and  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  given  was  so  completely 
demonstrated,  that  he  ex]iressi'd  himself  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  decidua  reflexa  lay 
above  tiie  unattached  part  of  the  ovum,  and 
that  the  fundus  uteri  was  lined  with  the  de- 
cidua vera ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus 
being  distinctly  seen  after  the  separation 
of  the  decidua  from  it.  M.  Coste  admitted 
that  before  examining  this  jireparation  he 
doubled  the  existence  of  the  decidua  reflexa  ; 
as  some  other  anatomists  on  the  continent 
have  done.  But  there  is  another  subject  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  origin  and 
mode  of  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa  ;  viz. 


the  purposes  served  by  the  decidual  cavity  in 
the  ovum.  I  believe  the  decidual  cavity  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  ovum,  and  does  notexi^t 
at  all  iu  the  ova  of  the  lower  animals :  it 
certainly  has  no  existence  in  the  ova  of  any 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 

In  1832,  M.  Breschet  stated  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Etudes  sur  L'Oeuf,"  &c.  that  this 
cavity  always  contains  a  fluid,  which  at  an 
early  period  is  colourless,  mucous  or  slightly 
albuminous,  and  v.hich  has  at  a  later  period 
a  milky  appearance,  and  resembles  an  emul- 
sion, united  to  a  little  mucilage  of  a  faint 
rose  colour.  He  says  it  must  amount  to 
several  ounces  when  the  ovum  has  reached 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  at  the  time  the 
decidua  reflexa  begins  to  be  formed  ;  but  he 
admits  he  was  never  able  to  collect  the  fluid 
so  as  to  have  it  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis.  This  fluid  he  called  hydroperione, 
having  previously  apidied,  without  the 
slighest  advantage,  the  term  foetal  pc-rione  to 
the  decidua  reflexa,  and  uterine  pcrione  to 
the  uterine  decidua.  M.  Vclpeuu,  in  his  work 
on   Embryology  (1833),  liAev\-ise  stated  that 
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the  decidual  cavity  contains  a  fluid  which  he 
has  thus  described.  "  Le  liquide  qui  reiTi])Ht 
sa  cavite  ct  ticnt  ses  deux  lames  ecartce.s, 
parfois  tout  a  fait  limjiide,  est  le  plus  or- 
dinairement  rougeatre,  filant,  semblable  adu 
verre  fondu,  ou  niieu.x,  a  du  blanc  d'oeuf. 
Je  n'ai  point  jiense  a  le  faire  analyser." 
M.  Breschet  thinks  that  this  fluid  promotes 
the  slow  and  rci;ular  dilatation  of  the  uterus, 
and  protects  the  ovum  ;  and  that  it  contri- 
butes to  the  nutrition  of  the  ovum  and  em- 
bryo, before  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  and 
the  vesicula  umbilicalis  are  formed.  It  is 
diflicult  to  beheve  that  the  decidual  cavity,  if 
it  exists  at  all  at  this  early  period,  should  be 
able  to  contain  several  ounces  of  hydrope- 
rione. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the 
circulation  of  the  maternal  blood  in  the 
human  ovum  during  the  early  months  is  en- 
tirely carried  on  by  the  decidual  cavity  and 
its  walls,  and  by  the  cells  of  the  placenta  and 
chorion.  In  a  healthy  recent  ovum  of  six 
or  eight  weeks,  numerous  small  tortuous 
canals  or  arteries  arc  visible  in  the  placental 
decidua.  These  vessels  usually  project  a  little 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  placental  decidua, 
and  the  orifices  with  which  they  had  anas- 
tomosed with  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  are 
very  distinct.  These  decidual  arteries  are 
often  seen  in  the  placental  decidua  filled  with 
blood,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  and 
have  been  minutely  described  by  Dr.  W. 
Hunter.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  anato- 
mists that  these  curling  arteries  or  canals  in 
the  placental  decidua  in  the  latter  months, 
convey  the  maternal  blood  from  the  uterine 
arteries  into  the  interstices  or  cells  of  the 
placenta,  and  that  there  is  no  other  channel 
by  which  the  blood  can  be  conveyed  into  the 
placenta.  Elliptical  oj)enings  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  ))lacental  decidua  both  in  the 
early  and  advanced  months,  which  anasto- 
mosed with  the  oblicjue  venous  aj)ertures 
which  are  always  found  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  where  the  jjlacenta  has 
adhered.  A  communication  is  formed  by 
these  openings  between  the  cells  of  the  pla- 
centa and  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  the  blood 
which  has  been  carried  by  the  def-idual  ar- 
teries into  these  cells  flows  back  into  the 
uterine  veins,  through  these  oblique  open- 
ings in  the  placental  decidua.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  month  of  pregnancy  only  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  chorion  is  occu])ied  by 
the  placenta,  the  remainder  being  covered 
with  the  villi  of  the  chorion  and  decidua  re- 
flexa,  and  is  imattached  to  the  uterus.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  at  this  time  the  whole 
of  the  blood  which  enters  the  ovum,  and 
which  is  invariably  found  distending  the 
cells  of  the  placenta  and  chorion,  must  pass 
through  the  arteries  of  the  placental  decidua. 
But  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  cells  of 
the  placenta  into  the  cells  of  the  chorion 


cannot  flow  back  and  pass  through  the 
ojienings  in  the  ]ilacental  decidua  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus,  unless  there  exist  two 
currents  of  blood  in  the  cells  of  the  chorion 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  admit.  The  blood,  therefore, 
which  fills  the  cells  of  the  chorion,  must 
pass  by  another  route  into  the  venous  sys- 
tem of  the  uterus  than  by  the  elliptical 
openings  in  the  placental  decidua ;  and  it 
can  only  be  through  the  decidua  reflexa  and 
decidual  cavity,  which  I  now  believe  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  great  venous  sinus. 

If  you  examine  the  decidua  reflexa  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  ovum,  you  will  observe  nu-* 
merous  small  oblique  openings,  with  smooth 
edges,  in  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  but 
in  greatest  number  near  the  margin  of  the 
placenta,  where  an  angle  is  formed  by  the 
uterine  decidua  reflexa.  These  openings  in 
the  decidua  reflexa  communicate  with  the 
cells  of  the  chorion,  and  the  cells  of  the 
chorion  with  those  of  the  placenta.  I  have 
repeatedly  filled  all  the  cells  of  the  chorion 
and  placenta  with  air,  by  introducing  a 
blow-pipe  into  one  of  these  apertures  in  the 
decidua  reflexa  ;  and  when  the  air  has  filled 
all  these  cells,  it  has  escaped  freely  through 
the  surrounding  openings  in  the  decidua 
reflexa.  The  same  has  been  done  with  mer- 
cury ;  and  in  this  ovum  [exhibiting  it]  the 
whole  of  the  cells  of  the  chorion  and  pla- 
centa have  been  filled  with  injection  intro- 
duced by  one  of  these  openings  in  the  de- 
cidua reflexa.  When  the  cells  were  filled 
with  injection,  it  began  to  escape  from  the 
openings  in  the  decidua  reflexa  around,  and 
you  can  see  the  injection  hanging  through 
some  of  the  ojienings.  These  facts  prove 
that  there  exists,  by  means  of  these  open- 
ings in  the  decidua  reflexa,  a  free  con\muni- 
cation  between  the  cells  of  the  chorion  and 
the  decidual  cavity.  But  there  is  another 
still  more  conclusive  proof.  If  you  take  a 
recent  ovum,  the  decidua  reflexa  of  which  is 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  make  slight 
))ressure,  you  will  see  the  maternal  blood 
begin  to  flow  through  these  openings  from 
the  cells  of  the  chorion ;  and  I  can  now 
shew  you  several  ova,  in  which  coagula  of 
the  fil)rine  of  the  blood  are  seen  filling  these 
0])enings,  and  were  hanging  through  them 
itito  the  decidual  cavity.  These  coagula 
could  not  have  been  formed  in  tliese  canals  if 
theblood  had  not  been  actually  flowing  through 
them,  before  tJie  separation  of  the  ovum  from 
the  uterus.  The  decidua  reflexa,  besides,  is 
covertul,  as  you  see  in  this  j)rej)aration,  by  a 
fine  membrane  like  epitlielium,  which  has 
been  dissected  off",  and  floats  in  the  spirit, 
and  of  whicli  a  beautiful  drawing  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  I'erry.  This  fine  membrane 
not  only  covers  the  whole  decidua  reflexa, 
and  passes  into  the  openings  in  it,  but  it  is 
also  reflected  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
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the  uterine  dccidua.  The  whole  decidual 
cavity  is  therefore  lined  with  this  very  tine 
membrane,  which  resembles  the  serous 
membrane  of  cavities  which  contain  blood. 

In  many  morbid  ova  expelled  in  abortion 
the  decidua  refle.xa  is  in  a  hard,  altered  state, 
and  few  or  no  openings  like  those  now  de- 
scribed, can  be  observed  in  it,  or  only  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  placenta.     The  cells  of  the 


placenta  and  chorion  are  generally  observed 
in  these  ova  to  be  full  of  masses  of  coagulated 
blood, — a  condition  which  is  usually  called 
a])oplexy  of  the  ovum,  and  aj)pears  to  arise 
from  the  obliteration  of  the  canals  in  the 
decidua   reflexa. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  orifices 
of  the  canals  in  the  decidua  reflexa  are  seen 
in  the  following  drawings. 


»'f 


'/' 


\'  '  A 


V  in; 


»i 


if] 
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A,  the  decidua  reflexa,  with  a  few  of  tlie  smooth  orifices  of  the  rnuals   passina;  liotwoen  the  cells  of 

the  chorion  and  decidual  cavity — natural  size.  The  openiiigfs  had  almost  entirely  closed  in  that 
part  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  which  was  most  remote  from  the  placenta,  and  the  villi  of  the  chorion 
had  liere  also  nearly  disappeared. 

B,  the  npeninpfs  in  the  decidua  reflexa  as  seen  throuirh  a  simple  lens  of  an  inch  focus. 

c,  the  inner  surface  of  a  small  portion  of  the  uterine  decidua  or  decidua  vera,  unusually  thick  and 

rupfous. 
D,  a  magnified  view  of  the  same  membrane,  with  a  few  small  orifices  of  vessels. 

In  these  figures  are  represented  the  open- 
ings m  the  decidua  reflexa  and  uterine  deci- 
dua, as  seen  in  another  ovum  of  an  earlier 
age. 

A,  a  small  portion  of  decidua  reflexa  mairnified. 

B,  inner  surface  of  uterine  decidua,  with  the  veins 
passing  obliquely  through  the  membrane  to 
the  uterine  surface. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  decidual  cavity 
is  formed  by  the  uterine  decidua,  which 
varies  much  in  thickness.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  this  portion  of  the  decidua,  which 
had  adhered   to  the   uterns,   is  usually  very 
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irregular,  and  long  slender  filaments  from 
thick  roots  are  often  seen  projeeting  from 
it :  some  of  these  filaments  apjicar  to  be 
hollow.  A  great  number  of  openings  are 
also  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  uterine 
decidua,  which  are  the  terminations  of  venous 
canals  which  pass  obliquely  through  this 
membrane  from  the  smooth  inner  surface. 
I  have  not  observed  any  considerable  arteries 
in  this  portion  of  the  decidua,  similar  to 
those  which  are  seen  in  the  placental  decidua. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  decidua  is 
comparatively  smooth,  and,  seen  through  a 
magnifier,  appears  not  very  unlike  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain :  at  the  bottom  of 
these  are  deep  grooves  or  depressious,  in 


which  are  situatt-d  numerous  minute  aper- 
tures of  a  circular  or  oval  form.  There  are 
some  of  these  openings  on  the  raised  portions 
of  the  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  grooves. 
Into  these  openings  the  epithelium  which 
lines  the  decidual  cavity  passes,  and  coats 
the  venous  canals  in  the  decidua  uteri.  These 
veins  pass  obliquely  through  the  membrane  : 
they  frequently  communicate  together  so  as 
to  form  a  great  i)lexus,  and  gradually  increase 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  uterine  surface. 
The  appearances  presented  by  the  orifices  of 
the  veins  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine 
decidua  are  seen  in  these  figures,  but  by  no 
means  so  clearly  as  in  the  preparation  and 
drawing. 


A.  The  orifices  of  the  veins  of  the  uterine  decidua  opening  into  the  decidual  cavity :  natural  si/.e. 


9.y ;.>*'•-■••'  /'^'■"^ 


B.  A  portion  of  the  same  membrane  as  seen 
through  a  good  lens. 

I  once  saw  the  decidua  uteri  adhering 
through  its  whole  extent  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus  in  the  second  month,  with  all 
these  veins  distended  with  firm  dark  clots 
of  blood.  On  sejiarating  the  membrane 
gradually,  these  coagula  were  seen  passing 
from  the  decidu.il  veins  into  the  veins  of  the 
uterus.  The  trunks  of  the  veins  were  on 
the  uterine  side  of  tlic  membrane,  and  they 
had  evidently  been  conveying  blood  from  the 
decidual  cavity  to  tlie  veins  of  the  uterus. 


All  the  veins  of  the  uterine  decidua,  in 
several  of  these  ))reparations  which  you  have 
seen,  are  filled  with  coagula  of  the  (ibrine  of 
the  blood ;  and  by  following  these,  tlie  course 
of  the  veins  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  can  be  traced.  In 
this  preparation  all  these  veins  have  been 
filled  with  a  white  injection  ;  so  that  the 
direction  of  the  vessels,  and  their  connection 
with  one  another,  and  their  termination  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane,  can  be 
clearly  seen.  It  was  by  observing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  coagula  of  the  fibrinc  of 
the  blood  pas.sed  through  the  placental  de- 
cidua into  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  by 
following  coagula  from  fibrous  tumors  of  the 
uterus  into  their  veins,  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whic^h  the 
circiUation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  in  the 
l)lacenta,  and  in  filirous  tumors  of  the  uterus. 
It  was  lik(!wis(!  by  tra(-ing  the  coagula  which 
occasionally  distend  the  veins  of  the  decidua 
uteri,  that   I  waa  first  led  to  suspect  that 
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these  vessels  do  not  convey  blooJ  or  fluid  of 
any  kind  from  the  ntcrus  into  the  decidual 
cavity,  as  nvuiy  jiliysiologists  maintain,  but 
remove  from  this  cavity  tiiat  blood  which 
had  i)assed  into  it,  through  the  ojjenings  in 
the  decidua  reflexa,  from  the  cells  of  the 
chorion.  In  several  specimens  of  ova  ex- 
jielled  in  abortion,  with  the  decidual  mem- 
branes entire,  I  have  seen  the  cavity  tilled 
with  fluid  and  coagulated  blood.  Coagula 
of  the  fibrine  were  seen  hanging  out  of  the 
orifices  of  the  canals  in  the  decidua  reflexa 
in  this  specimen,  of  which  a  drawing  has 
been  made.  The  blood  could  not  have  been 
forced  here  into  the  decidual  cavity  by  any 
accident,  as  Bresehet  states  was  the  case 
with  the  ovum  described  by  lleusinger, 
where  the  decidual  cavity  was  likewise  full  of 
blood. 

From  these  facts,  it  appears  probable  that. 


in  the  early  months,  the  maternal  blood  is 
conveyed  by  the  arteries  of  the  placental 
decidua  into  the  cells  of  the  placenta  and 
chorion,  and  that  the  blood  which  is  not 
returned  directly  back  to  the  veins  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  venous  openings  in  the 
placental  decidua,  flows  from  the  cells  of  the 
chorion,  through  the  decidua  refle.va,  into  the 
decidual  cavity  ;  and  from  thence  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus,  through  the  venous 
canals  of  the  uterine  decidua.  As  pregnancy 
advances  the  villi  of  the  chorion  and  decidual 
cavity  gradually  diminish  ;  and  before  the 
fifth  month  they  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
ajipeared;  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
efl'ected  solely  by  the  placenta,  which  has 
rapidly  eidarged.  The  canals  in  the  decidua 
also  disappear,  and  the  membrane  is  very 
thin,  and  presents  a  complete  cribriform  or 
lace-like  appearance. 


Diagram,  from  Jfaffner,  of  the  gravid  uterus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  laid  open, 
and  the  iiivolucra  of  the  ovum  delineated  in  situ.  In  the  cervix  there  is  a  great  plug 
of  gelatinous  matter. 


a,  OS  externum ;  b  b,  srelatinous  plug  filhnff  the  cervix  uteri ;  c  c  c,  the  uterus  reflected  in  four  flaps  ; 
rf  <l,  tlendiia  vera  liimis  tlic  uterus;  //,  the  decidua  reflexa  passinsr  into  tlic  vera  bv  a  circular 
fold,  slit  smooth  and  unroiu.erted  nifmorly;  at /I  /'I,  however,  it  is  rou-h.asat  this  part  it  was 
III  contact  with  the  dc.idua  vera,  and  was  only  separated  fioiii  this  by  force ;  <i,  villi  of  thechorion ; 
It,  amnion ;  x  x  x,  supposed  tunica  media,  lyiii?  between  the  amnion  ft,  and  the  chorion/. 
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By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  the  Theory  ami  Practice  of  Medicine 

at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  School. 

Gentlemen,— A  field  of  such  wide  extent 
as  the  study  of  medicine,  requires,  for  its 
successful  cultivation,  that  numerous  di- 
visions should  be  employed.  These,  like 
the  limits  of  physical  geography,  may  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  or, 
like  those  of  jjolitical  geography,  they  may 
be  conventional  or  arbitrary,  Divisions  of 
these  two  characters  may  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  and  different  principles 
may  be  assumed  as  the  rule  for  their  adop- 
tion. I  regard  it  as  unnecessary  now  to 
enter  into  the  principles  of  arrangement, 
but  shall  proceed  to  adopt  such  divisions  of 
the  subject  as  its  nature  seems  to  indicate, 
and  usage  has  sanctioned,  until  we  arrive  at 
points  at  which  the  consideration  of  classi- 
fication may  be  regarded  as  important. 

The  object  of  our  art  being  to  apply  reme- 
dies or  means  of  relief  to  the  various  diseases 
with  which  the  human  frame  may  be  afflicted, 
it  is  obvious  that  our  first  care  must  be  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  characteristics 
of  diseases.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  accurately  and  intelligibly  de- 
scribed. To  produce  these  descriptions  with 
sufficient  minuteness  and  accuracy  requires 
that  the  powers  of  observation  should  be 
especially  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  and, 
that  to  avoid  incessant  and  tiresome  repe- 
titions, and  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of 
precision,  the  use  of  numerous  terms  should 
be  introduced.  The  proper  description  of 
disease  constitutes  the  division  to  which  the 
term  nosography  has  been  given.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  student  of 
medicine  should  possess  clear  and  accurate 
nosological  ideas.  Had  attention  more 
generally  been  paid  to  this,  many  perplexing 
discrepancies  in  medical  authors  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  those  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  authors,  but  merely  design 
to  study  and  practise  their  profession,  will 
find  the  advantage  of  this  accuracy  when 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  in 
the  conferences  and  correspondence  to  which 
it  must  give  rise. 

Nosography,  or  the  description  of  disease 
itself,  admits  of  division.  The  ))henomena 
which  the  patient  presents  to  our  observa- 
tion, whether  in  the  colour,  the  temperature, 
the  moisture  or  dryness  of  his  skin,  the 
appearance  of  parts  accessible  to  examination, 


the  character  of  his  various  secretions,  the 
pains  of  which  he  may  complain,  the  j>er- 
ceptions  which  he  has  lost,  and  the  changes 
in  those  which  he  retains,  constitute  what 
are  termed  si/mptotm  ;  and  the  description 
of  them  constitutes  that  division  of  nosogra. 
phy  which  is  termed  seniiography ;  as  the 
laws  of  their  production,  and  the  conclusions 
which  they  furnish  for  the  distinction  of  dis- 
eases, is  termed  semiology. 

But    when   we    have   found    the    patient 
labouring  under  an  assemblage  of  symptoms, 
the  question   naturally  arises,  what  induced 
them  ?     Have  they  been  brought  on  by  what 
he  has  eaten,  or  done,  or  omitted  to  do  .* 
Has  he   been  subjected   to  any  remarkable 
influences  either  of  temperature  or  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  ?     Has  he   been   in  any 
situation  known  to   produce  similar  symp- 
toms in  other  persons,  or  been  in  communi- 
cation   with    disease  .■"      Here  we    have   the 
reason  for  another  division  of  nosography, 
to    which    the    name    of    a  iiology,    or    the 
knowledge   of   the  causation   of   disease,  is 
given.     When    nosography   has    sup])lied  a 
full  descriptions  of  disease  characterised  by 
their   symptoms    and    causes,    they    would, 
without  some  system  of  arrangement,  exhibit 
almost  endless  multiplicity,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  perplexity.     Something,  there- 
fore, is  required  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the    diseases   with   which    nosography    has 
made  us  acquainted,  analogous  to  that  which 
natural  historians,  whether  botanists,  zoolo- 
gists, or   mineralogists,  have   done  for  the 
countless  objects  of  their  studies.  The  perfect 
parallel  between  all  these  cases  is  exhibited  in 
the  fact,  that  Linnaeus,  the  great  author  of 
the  best  artificial  classification  of  plants,  and 
of  a  similar  classification   of  animals,  being 
himself  a  j)hysician,  formed  a  classification  of 
diseases    also.       The    division    of    medical 
science  which  comprehends  the  classification 
of  diseases  has  been  (railed  nosology.     The 
importance  of  this  subject,  the  great  variety 
which  it  admits,  and  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing a  perfectly   satisfactory  system,  are 
exhibited    in    the   number   of  authors    who 
have  treated  on  the  subject,  and  offered  clas- 
sifications of  tluir  own  to  their  professional 
brethren.  We  have  not  only  the  classification 
of  LinniEus,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  but 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Sauvages,  who  must 
perhaj)s  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  nosology  ; 
that  of  Cullen,  which,  notwithstanding  vari- 
ous imperfections,  has  many   merits,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  general  adoption  in  this  country, 
torecummendittoevcry  English  student;  that 
of  Dr.   Young,  who  never  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  any  subject  without  bringing  to  bear 
U])on  it  i)rofout»d  learning,  patient  and  care- 
ful   observation,    and     remarkable    original 
views;  that  of  Mason  Good,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
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here  to  dwell.  In  a  subject  so  extensive  as 
that  of  nosology,  numerous  authors  have  ap- 
jieared,  who,  without  attemi)ting  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  range  of  diseases,  have  taken 
up  particular  sections  of  the  subject,  into 
which  they  have  introduced  subordinate 
classifications,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
importance,  and  merit  particular  study.  Of 
this  description  is  the  classification  of  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  by  Dr.  Willan,  also 
several  classifications  of  the  eye  by  distin- 
guished oculists  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
nosographers  of  the  eye  have  extended  the 
list  of  diseases  affecting  that  organ  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  two  hundred  or 
more,  you  will  readily  believe  that  classifi- 
cations would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the 
memory,  were  there  no  other  organs,  with 
their  respective  catalogues  of  diseases,  re- 
quiring a  proportionate  share  of  attention. 

Various  diseases  possess  certain  characters 
in  common,  which  may  lead  to  their  being 
occasionally  spoken  of  in  association,  without 
its  being  designed  to  bring  them  together  in 
nosological  classification  :  thus,  some  dis- 
eases are  capable  of  being  communicated  from 
person  to  person,  whilst  others  are  not  so. 
Hence  arises  the  very  important  distinction 
of  infectious  and  non-infectious  disorders. 
Those  which  agree  in  this  respect  may  have 
no  other  title  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
family.  The  limits  between  the  infectious 
and  non-infectious  diseases  are  by  no  means 
distinctly  drawn,  and  the  highest  authorities 
have  been  at  variance  with  each  other  on 
this  very  important  practical  question. 

The  distinction  of  diseases  into  the  acute 
and  the  chronic  is  of  the  same  description. 
Diseases  i)roperly  placed  at  a  wide  distance 
from  each  other  in  nosological  arrangement, 
may  nevertheless  agree  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  other  of  these  characters  ;  and  diseases  pro- 
perly brought  together  in  scientific  arrange- 
ment may  differ  in  these  respects.  Even  the 
same  disease  may  be  seen  in  some  individuals 
in  an  acute,  and  in  others  in  a  chronic  form. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  precise  limit 
between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  is  not  de- 
fined, and  although  conventionally  the  terms 
are  as  well  understood  as  perhaps  any  which 
medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  even 
suggested  that  within  the  duration  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  a  disease  should  be  re- 
garded as  acute,  whilst  if  it  extend  through 
a  greater  number  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
chronic. 

We  commonly  esteem  a  disease  acute  if 
the  stages  which  mark  its  commencement, 
acme,  and  termination,  are  comprehended 
within  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but 
if,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed  to 
take  place  in  cases  of  the  same  disease,  it 
should  happen  to  be  prolonged  at  a  par- 
ticular stajge,  it  would  be  said  to  assume  a 


chronic  character.  Common  catarrh  affect- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs  exhibits  perfect  examples  of  these  two 
characters.  Cancer  of  the  female  breast,  a  dis- 
ease which,  if  not  timely  removed  by  opera- 
tion, proceeds  to  a  necessarily  fatal  termina- 
tion, j)asses  so  slowly  through  the  stages  of  its 
progress  that  it  may  be  protracted  for  many 
years;  and  if,  in  a  particular  individual,  in 
consequence  of  some  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity, cancer  of  the  breast  were  to  pass  into 
the  ulcerative  stage,  si)read  in  a  few  weeks 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  carry  ofi"  the 
patient  in  six  months,  it  might  be  said  to 
have  assumed  an  acute  character.  Hence 
you  will  perceive  tliat  the  terras  acute  and 
chronic  possess  a  comparative  force,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  applied  that  we  can 
comprehend  the  sense  in  which  the  speaker 
or  writer  may  employ  them. 

Diseases  are  said  to  be  endemic  when, 
like  goitre,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland — like  elephantiasis,  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  cutis  and  subjacent  cellular  membrane 
— and  like  the  plague — they  occur  in  particu  lar 
districts  or  regions  ;  yet  cases  of  disease, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  so  hmited, 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  other  situa- 
tions. Again,  a  disease  may,  at  a  particular 
time,  be  found  to  aflect  a  remarkable  number 
of  individuals  in  the  same  locality,  indicating 
the  temporary  prevalence  of  some  pernicious 
influence ;  yet,  of  these  very  diseases,  rare 
or  even  solitary  examples  may  at  times  be 
seen  in  the  same  or  other  locaUties ;  when, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  term  epidemic, 
they  receive  the  appellation  of  sporadic.  A 
disease  may  at  the  same  time  be  both 
epidemic  and  endemic,  of  which  the  most 
striking  example  is  perhaps  that  of  plague, 
which,  whilst  in  our  own  times  it  is  so 
strictly  endemic  that  it  rarely  occurs  beyond 
the  territories  bordering  on  the  Levant,  is 
also  so  strictly  epidemic  that,  even  in  the 
situations  which  it  is  known  to  affect,  its 
occurrence,  except  at  particular  seasons, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. Tliough  the  causes  which  ope- 
rate in  the  production  of  endemic  and  epi- 
demic disease  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
they  well  merit  continued  careful  research ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  epidemic  at  least, 
the  careful  attention  which  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  during  a  period  of  many  years 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  data  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  in  the  emj)loyment 
of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  individual 
and  public  health.  The  field  of  research 
in  this  direction  invites  the  perseverance  of 
sagacious  inquirers,  who  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  important 
truths. 

Diseases  are  said  to  be  local  or  constitu- 
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tional.  Tlius,  bronchoccle,  ovarian  dropsy, 
and  liyilrocflc,  may  be  regarded  as  strictly 
local  atiections ;  no  other  organs  of  the  body, 
and  no  functions  of  the  system,  being  de- 
ranged by  their  existence,  except  those 
which  are  in  immediate  relation  to  the  parts 
in  which  they  exist.  It  can  only  be  by  their 
mechanical  influence,  by  which  they  may 
eventually  induce  other  disease,  that  consti- 
tutional affection  can  be  referred  to  them. 
Oh  the  other  hand,  scorbutus,  gout,  and 
small-pox,  may  be  pointed  out  as  diseases  in 
wliich  the  entire  constitution  is  essentially 
concerned,  notwithstanding  the  special  ap- 
pearance of  derangement  in  some  particular 
part  of  the  body. 

Some  morbid  affections  are  regarded  as 
transmissible  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  are  consequently  designated  by  the  term 
hereditarj'  diseases  ;  although,  viith  regard  to 
some  of  these  affections,  the  child  may  not 
come  into  the  world  labouring  under  the 
malady,  as  is  the  case  with  syphilis ;  but 
rather,  possessing  in  its  constitution  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  development  of  the  parti- 
cular disease  at  a  future  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. Very  careful  investigators  have  not 
agreed  amongst  themselves  on  this  point ; 
some  having  been  led  by  their  observations 
to  conclude  that  some  of  these  diseases  existed 
in  a  latent  state  during  foetal  life,  whilst 
others  have  contended  that  they  w-ere  not 
called  into  being  until  a  subsequent  period  ; 
e.  g.  the  opinion  entertained  by  Langstaff  as 
to  tubercle  and  malignant  diseases. 

Whilst  I  have  been  noticing  some  of  the 
divisions  of  disease,  I  have  passed  over  the 
definition  of  disease. 

Disease  has  been  defined  as  any  variation 
from  the  most  perfect  and  healthy  state  of 
the  several  organs  and  functions  of  the 
living  body ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  persons 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  this  universal  integrity 
of  parts  and  functions,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease,  we 
must,  as  a  practical  distinction,  adopt  some 
other  definition  of  the  term,  and  the  follow- 
ing, which  has  already  been  emi)loyed,  will 
answer  our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion — 
namely,  an  uneasiness,  excess,  or  defect,  in 
one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body  or 
mind,  recurring  so  often,  or  continuing  so 
long,  as  to  demand  medical  assistance. 

Although  I  shall  have  to  take  uj)  the  dis- 
eases to  which  this  descri))tion  will  apjily 
seriatim,  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  the 
body  whicli  they  respectively  affect,  I  have, 
on  careful  reflection,  considered  that  I  should 
be  more  likely  to  render  myself  intelligible 
to  you  if  I  commenced  by  offering  some 
remarks  upon  disease  in  general,  aithougli 
the  full  elucidation  of  this  subject  belongs 
rather  to  a  division  of  the  study  of  mcclicine, 
which  ha^  been  called  general  pathology,  or 
institutes  of  medicine,  than  to  that  of  the 


practice  of  j)hysic,  with  which,  however,  so 
far  as  I  shall  treat  it,  it  appears  to  be  in- 
separably connected. 

Let  us  suppose  a  particular  part  of  the 
body  to  have  lost  those  conditions  the  jios- 
session  of  which  constitutes  the  healthy  state. 
The  tokens  of  this  change  having  taken 
place,  or,  in  other  words,  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  may,  as  I  have  before  remarked 
when  exjilaining  the  term  semiology,  be 
very  various ;  not  merely  depending  upon 
the  differences  in  the  mode  of  local  change 
which  may  take  place,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  relation  which  the  part  affected 
bears  to  the  whole  body.  Thus,  it  may  bo 
so  situated  as  necessarily  to  influence  some 
very  important  function — it  may  directly 
interfere  with  respiration,  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  with  the  taking  and 
digestion  of  food.  We  shall,  in  such  cases, 
have  symptoms  depending  upon  the  diseased 
state  superadded  to  those  which  are  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  disease  in  the  jiart 
itself.  We  shall,  therefore,  simplify  our 
view  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  consider  the 
derangement  as  taking  place  in  a  part  not  so 
essential  to  life  as  it  must  be  when  connected 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  just 
mentioned.  Let  us  go,  for  example,  to  the 
hand  or  the  foot :  we  shall  here  have  the 
advantage  of  considering  a  state  of  disease 
which  does  not,  from  its  situation,  necessarily 
produce  the  disturbance  of  any  function 
essential  to  life.  We  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  the  symptoms  by  a  more 
complete  application  of  our  senses,  than  is 
the  case  with  the  disease  of  an  internal 
organ.  You  will  be  disposed  to  say  this  is 
a  surgical,  and  not  a  medical  case.  I  have 
purposely  selected  such  a  case,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  insei)arable  relations  of  these  two 
departments,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of 
looking  at  surgical  eases  with  medical  eyes. 
It  has  most  truly  been  said,  Chiruryia  jauna 
medicina.  But  to  jiroeccd.  The  hand,  or 
even  a  part  of  the  hand,  receives  some  ex- 
ternal injury,  and  conies  into  a  state  of  dis- 
ease. An  nneasy  sensation  in  the  parts 
warns  the  individual  that  this  has  taken 
])lace  ;  but  if  this  be  inconsiderable,  he  may 
experience  no  other  inconvenience  than  the 
more  or  less  complete  deprivation  of  the  use 
of  his  hand.  If  the  mischief  have  been 
slight,  and  the  i)art  be  merely  protected,  it 
soon  recovers  its  former  ease  and  usefulness. 
We  have  here  a  very  simjile  case ;  yet  even 
this  affords  some  subject  of  reflection.  For 
the  part  to  be  injured  at  all,  implies  that 
there  must  have  been  a  derangement  of  struc- 
ture ;  for  pain,  to  have  been  felt,  would  lead  us 
to  in(|uire  how  this  is  produced,  and  for  the 
part  sj)ontani'ouKly  to  have  recovered  implies 
that  a  jirocess  had  taken  ])lace  the  nature  of 
which,  though  an  every-day  occurrence,  is 
really  wonderful,  and  reijuircs  investigation, 
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thiit  we  mny,  if  possible,  account  for  its  not 
taking  j>lacc  in  otiicr  instam-cs,  and  promote 
its  doing  so.  Let  us  look  to  the  derange- 
ment jirndiiced.  This  may  have  been  the 
separation  of  parts  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, in  which  case  the  wound  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  A  blow  may  have  been  inflicted, 
and,  without  any  breach  of  surface  having 
been  produced,  the  j)art  is  rendered  swollen, 
tense,  and  discoloured.  .'\gain,  the  jiart 
may  have  come  ia  contact  with  hot  water, 
which  has  caused  it  to  become  painful ;  first 
red  ;  then  the  skin  has  been  raised  by  a  fluid 
poured  out  beneath  it.  We  have,  in  these 
tliree  cases,  three  diflercnt  forms  of  injury. 
M'hat  is  it  that  occasions  pain  in  each  of 
them  .'  It  may  lie  simply  said,  oh  !  the 
nerves  of  the  part  have  been  irritated  by  the 
unusual  state  of  things.  But  we  must  go  a 
little  further.  In  the  case  of  the  cut,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  nerves  may  have  been 
exposed  ;  that  first  a  solid  body,  and  sub- 
setjuently  the  air.  has  come  in  contact  with 
them,  and  the  knife  being  withdrawn,  and  the 
air  excluded, the  pain,  which  was  sharp  atfirst, 
may  almost  wholly  cease.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  bruise  there  is  no  exposure  of  nerve  ;  the 
pfirts  naturally  in  contact  with  them  have  re- 
mained so,  but  they  have  been  pressed  upon 
with  unusual  force,  and  the  pain  which  was 
felt  on  the  infliction  of  the  blow  does  not  so 
quickly  cease  with  the  removal  of  the  injuring 
cause  as  in  the  case  of  the  cut.  The  swelling 
which  has  been  produced  shews  that  something 
has  been  poured  out  in  tcrstitially ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  the  texture  of  the  part,  which  becomes  a 
cause  of  continued  pressure,  and  consequent 
pain,  jirovided  the  tension  be  considerable. 

In  the  case  of  the  scald,  the  nerves  of  the 
part  have  neither  had  anything  brought  in 
contact  with  them,  nor  have  they  sufi"ercd 
compression  to  induce  pain.  We  have 
merely  the  influence  of  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature,  than  the  nerves,  and  the  parts 
in  which  they  are  situated,  are  accustomed  or 
prepared  to  endure.  The  sensation  of  severe 
pain  is  the  immediate  effect,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  to  a  greater  degree  than 
may  have  been  the  case  in  either  of  the 
former  instances,  shows  that  something  is 
going  on  in  the  part  of  a  different  character 
to  that  which  may  have  taken  place  in  them  ; 
nevertheless,  the  j>ain  after  a  while  ceases  to 
be  felt,  the  fluid  by  which  the  skin  was 
raised  disappears,  and,  as  before  observed, 
the  part  resumes  its  original  condition. 
What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  repair  in 
these  cases .'  In  the  case  of  the  cut  the 
divided  parts  have  become  firmly  reunited. 
In  the  place  of  a  mere  fluid  upon  the  cut 
surfaces, a  solid  bondof  union,  however  small, 
has  been  produced,  furnishing  an  example  of 
what  is  called  union  by  adhesion,  or  union 
by  first  intention.     It  is  sometimes  said  that 


this  is  the  result  of  adhesive  inflammation. 
Dr.  Billing  has  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
term  inflammation  as  ajjplied  to  the  repair- 
ing process,  inflammation  being  a  state  of 
disease  which  has  ceased  when  the  process 
of  rejjair  is  going  on.  In  most  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  boundary  line,  and  the 
term  healthy  inflammation,  as  applied  to  that 
which  is  the  prelude  to  the  process  of  re- 
j)air,  will  perhaps  continue  to  be  conven- 
tionally employed  ;  nevertheless,  I  think  Dr. 
Billing's  criticism  is  just,  and  in  some  of 
the  instances  of  disease  which  will  hereafter 
come  before  us,  practical  suggestions  may  be 
derived  from  it.  In  the  very  simple  and 
speedily  terminated  instance,  which  I  have 
adduced,  we  seem  to  have  the  repairing  pro- 
cess without  the  recurrence  of  previous  in- 
flammation. In  the  next  case,  or  that  of  the 
bruise,  the  swelling  subsides,  absorption 
rather  than  deposition  having  characterised 
the  process  of  repair  ;  the  blood  which  had 
escaped  from  injured  vessels  has  either  been 
taken  up,  or  if  it  had  been  situated  near  the 
surface,  it  has  perhaps  come  away  with  ex- 
foliated skin.  In  the  case  of  the  burn  or 
scald,  the  continuance  of  pain,  and  the  pro- 
gresssive  alteration  in  the  ajipearancc  of  the 
part  after  the  heat  has  ceased  to  be  applied, 
are,  as  I  already  remarked,  the  proofs  that  a 
disturbed  process,  or  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  part,  has  been  set  up,  and 
continued.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in 
the  other  instances,  but  less  necessarily  and 
manifestly  so.  The  pain  experienced  whilst 
this  disturbed  process  is  going  on  resembles 
that  occasioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
application  of  heat.  It  is  allayed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  but  recurs  if  the  cold  ap- 
plication is  suspended,  and  with  the  pain  the 
actual  temperature  is  felt  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  other  hand  in  other  respects  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  Hence  the  part  is  said  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  process  which  is  set  up 
is  called  inflammation  ;  terms  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  sensible  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. The  occurrence  of  this  process  not 
only  as  the  result  of  injury,  but  set  up  by 
various  causes  at  times  so  obscure  that  the 
part  is  said  to  be  spontaneously  mflamed,  is 
so  frequent  and  remarkable  a  part  of  the 
morbid  conditions  which  we  meet  with,  that 
it  has  very  naturally  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  inquiries  into  which  the  investi- 
gators of  disease  have  entered,  to  ascertain 
in  what  inflammation  essentially  consists.  It 
will  be  our  duty  to  go  into  this  distinct 
question  at  a  future  time.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have  rather  to  consider  the 
effectof  inflammation  in  the  example  adduced. 
If  the  continued  pain  attending  the  inflam- 
mation be  very  severe,  more  esjjecially  if  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  hand  have 
been  scalded,  the  inconvenience  is  not  limited 
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to  the  part  affected  :  sleej)  is  absent  or  dis- 
turbed ;  the  surface  of  tlie  body  becomes 
generally  hot,  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and 
stronger ;  the  countenance  bespeaks  the  un- 
easiness of  the  system  ;  the  appetite  for  solid 
food  may  be  diminished  or  suspended,  whilst 
that  for  fluids  is,  on  the  contrary,  increased. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  accident  has  produced 
fever.  The  daily  occurrence  of  instances  re- 
sembling this  in  kind  has  produced  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  production  of 
this  state  of  fever,  as  well  as  by  the  term  in- 
flammation; yet  the  nature  of  this  fever  is  really 
obscure,  is  attended  with  many  complicating 
circumstances,  and  has  exercised  the  patience 
of  carefiU  inquirers,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
speculators  and  theorists,  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  subject  connected  with  medi- 
cine. The  consideration  of  this  question, 
like  that  of  inflammation,  we  must  reserve 
for  another  time.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  our  present  purpose,  to  allude  to  some 
points  connected  with  the  subject.  How  is 
the  general  disturbance  or  fever  excited  in 
consequence  of  the  local  injury  .'  The  dis- 
tressing and  continued  perception  of  pain  is 
the  fact  which  first  excites  our  notice ;  and 
as  we  know  that  this  is  conveyed  to  the 
common  sensorium  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves,  we  may  attribute  the  production 
of  general  disturbance  or  fever  to  an  in- 
fluence propagated  by  the  same  channel. 
But  we  have  another  line  of  communication, 
which  comes  in  competition  with  that  of  the 
nerves,  namely  that  of  tlie  blood-vessels. 
We  see  that  the  part  is  reddened ;  we  feel 
the  increased  warmth,  which  we  know,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  produced  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  ;  and  we  know,  from  the 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and,  it  may  be, 
from  our  owm  touch  appUed  to  the  arteries 
of  the  part,  that  incieasingly  strong  pulsa- 
tions are  to  be  felt.  Seeing  that  we  have 
these  two  modes  of  communication,  we 
shall  perhajis  do  right  to  attribute  to  each  a 
share  of  the  effects  produced  ;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  right  to  do  so  without  considering 
what  may  be  done  by  each  separately.  It  is 
possible  for  pain  to  be  produced,  of  great 
severity  and  duration,  without  such  injury 
in  the  part  as  materially  to  disturb  the  cir- 
culation in  it ;  nevertheless,  tlie  whole  system 
will  seem  to  suffer  in  connection  with  it. 
Sleep  may  be  banished,  and  a  sense  of  severe 
distress  produced.  I  may  state,  as  an  ex- 
ample, an  instance  which  once  occurred  to 
myself.  Tlie  fracture  of  my  leg  had  rendered 
necessary  the  ajtplication  of  splints  ;  and  it 
ha]>pened  that  several  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  when  the  constitutional  disturbance 
arising  from  it  had  very  much  subsided,  one 
of  the  splints,  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
excellent  friend  and  skilful.attcndant,  John 
Morgan,  became  to  a  very  trifling  degree 


displaced,  by  which  the  margin  of  the 
opening  left  for  the  malleolus  was  brought 
in  contact  with  one  side  of  that  projection. 
The  pressure  was  of  course  not  great,  but  it 
happened  to  be  upon  a  sensitive  jiart,  and  it 
was  constant ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  no  remission  seemed  to  render  it  in- 
creasingly intense.  The  whole  system  sym- 
pathised with  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  with 
increasing  severity  for  several  hours,  from 
my  not  at  first  perceiving  the  cause,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  might  be  removed.  When 
this  was  effected  the  relief  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous, there  being  in  fact  no  local 
injury  worth  notice  :  yet  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  continuance  of  such  a  cause  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  most  violent  de- 
lirium. In  severe  cases  of  tic  douloureux  we 
also  see  what  the  propagation  of  pain  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  may  produce, 
without  the  concurrence  of  much,  if  any, 
sensible  local  disturbance.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  parts  which  can  transmit 
little  or  no  sensation  of  pain  to  the  sen- 
sorium, from  which  they  are  cut  off  by 
paralysis,  may  become  inflamed  with  less  ac- 
comj)anying  constitutional  disturbance  than 
is  set  up  when  such  paralysis  does  not  exist. 
It  is  not  equally  easy  to  point  out  cases 
in  which  the  constitutional  eflect  is  produced 
upon  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the 
vessels,  seeing  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
cooperation  of  the  nerves  may  be  contended 
for.  A  question  is  therefore  involved,  which 
has  long  been  under  dispute,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  curious  and  valuable 
researches.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  may 
state  that  the  preponderance  of  argument  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
influence  of  poisoned  wounds  is  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  chiefly  through  the  fluids 
which  are  conveyed,  though  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  themselves  may  perform  some 
part  ;  and  in  this  way  the  cooperation 
of  the  nervous  system  is  again  contended 
for.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
local  inflammations,  by  which  the  system 
is  greatly  disturbed,  whether  induced  by 
j)oison  or  not,  extend  along  the  course  of 
the  absorbent  vessels,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
case  of  a  dissection-wound,  or  a  common 
whitlow.  It  is  e(|ually  certain  that  inflam- 
mation may  extend  along  the  veins  from  the 
branches  to  the  trunks ;  and  in  witnessing 
some  of  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  seen  sufficient 
proof  that  local  inflammation  may  extend 
along  the  arteries  in  op]iosition  to  the  course 
of  the  blood,  licsides  these  three  demon- 
strable ])roofs  that  the  vascidar  system  may 
be  involved  in  the  communication  which 
takes  place  between  the  part  affected  and  the 
system  generally,  we  may  easily  assure  our- 
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selves  of  tlie  increased  heat  exteiuUiig  along 
the  limb  from  the  inflamed  parts,  and  of  the 
more  sensible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  pro- 
ceeding to  it — effects  which  are  promptly 
produced,  and  apparently  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  i)roduction  of  constitutional 
effect. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  CRITICISMS  OF    DR.  LEE 
ON 

THE  CHARACTERS  OF  EARLY 
CORPORA  LUTEA. 

Bv  RonKRT  Paterson,  M.D. 

President  of  the  ICdiiibiir^-Ii  Anatomical  Society, 

Physician  to  the  Leith  r)is))cnsary  and 

Casualty  Hospital. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
My  attention  has  just  been  drawn 
to  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Lee's,  contained 
in  your  journal  of  the  1 1  th  cur- 
rent. In  that  lecture,  Dr.  Lee  has 
made  several  statements  regarding 
some  observations  on  the  corpus  lu- 
tcum,  which  I  some  time  ago  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  142d, 
145th,  and  147th  numbers  of  tiie  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
I  deem  it  a  duty  both  to  myself  and  to 
the  profession  to  correct  some  of  these 
statements  of  Dr.  Lee,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  facts  which  I  have  recorded 
from  being  deliberately  perverted. 

The  first  of  my  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  refers  to  the  history 
and  characters  of  the  early  corjius 
luteum,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  it  that  Dr. 
Lee's  remarks  refer.  Dr.  Lee  doi>bts 
whether  three  of  these  bodies  that  I 
have  described  and  figured  in  the 
ovary  as  true  early  corpora  lutea,  are 
so  ;  and  observes,  as  to  one  of  the  cases, 
that  it  is  "  certain  that  she  had  never 
been  pregnant,  and  that  a  true  corpus 
luteum  could  not  be  found  in  the  ova- 
rium," because,  says  Dr.  Lee,  quoting 
the  words  of  my  report  "  the  woman 
had  been  eight  years  married,  and  had 
had  no  family."  Dr.  Lee  docs  not 
think  proper  to  add  the  other  circum- 
stance, which  I  have  especially  men- 
tioned, that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  woman,  immediately 
previous  to  her  death,  which  was 
ascribed  to  mal-treatment  by  her  hus- 
band, had  jiroved  faithless  to  him,  and 
been  cohabiting  with  another  man. 
Every  one  who  knows  ought  of  the 
history  of  impregnation  will  at  once 
see  the  important  bearing  of  this  cir- 


cumstance upon  the  point  in  question  ; 
and  I  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary 
to  add  one  word  of  comment  upon  the 
suppression  of  this  latter  fact  by  Dr. 
Lee,  in  his  arguments  upon  the  case. 

The  grounds,  hoW'Cver,  of  Dr.  Lee's 
disbelief,  appear,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
them  out,  to  be — 1st,  that  there  was  no 
ovum  found  in  the  cases  in  question  ; 
2d,  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  im- 
pregnation was  wanting;  and  3d,  the 
bodies  have  not  the  characters  of  true 
corpora  lutea.  Cases  first  and  second, 
says  Dr.  Lee,  "  have  not  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  true  corpus  luteum.'* 

Now  the  true  corpus  luteum,  as  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Lee  himself,  is  a  body  of 
an  oblong  form,  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  having 
a  different  appearance  from  the  stroma 
of  the  ovary,  and  consisting  of  a  yellow 
substance  enclosing  a  membranous 
lining,  from  whicii  processes  are  sent 
out  into  the  yellow  substance  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  in  some 
parts  going  quite  through  it,  to  the 
stroma  of  the  oviiy.  In  the  two 
cases  which  I  have  recorded,  and  which 
Dr.  Lee  avers  have  not  one  of  the 
characters  of  a  true  corpus  luteum, 
they  have  actually  all  the  characters 
which  we  have  quoted  above  from  Dr. 
Lee's  description,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  that  is  the  colour. 

Dr.  Lee  seems  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  change  of  colour  which  the 
true  corpus  luteum  undergoes  from  its 
very  early  to  its  mature  state  ;  such  a 
change  of  colour,  however,  can  be 
re.dily  traced  in  the  lower  animals,  as 
well  as  in  early  corpora  lutea  of  the 
human  subject.  Dr.  Lee,  indeed,  ob- 
jects altogether  to  any  analogy  being 
deduced  from  observations  on  the  cor- 
pus luteum  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and 
although,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
lecture,  he  mentions  a  host  of  facts 
drawn  from  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  makes  deductions  from 
them,  he  will  not  hear  of  it  being  re- 
ferred to  as  to  any  anatomical  point  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  inference  is  in- 
disputably just,  as  the  same  process 
must  take  place  in  both,  the  anatomy 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle  being  the  same 
in  both  ;  and  it  has  been  used  as  such 
from  De  Graaf  down  to  Dr.  Lee. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Lee 
considers  the  bodies,  w  hich  I  have  de- 
scribed as  not  true  corpora    lutea  in 
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one  other  particular,  and  in  maintain- 
ing which  he  is  peculiar.  Dr.  Lee 
avers  that  every  true  corpus  lutcum 
contains  within  it  the  two  membranes 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  IVoui  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  able  to  divide  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
corpus  luteum  into  two  layers ;'  but  every 
one  who  is  conversant  with  the  late  his- 
tory of  obstetric  anatomy  in  this  coun- 
try, must  know,  that  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  support  any  particular  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  possible  to  divide  single 
membranes  into  layers,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  vessels  in  parts  where 
every  one  else  sees  them,  and  to  find 
nerves  where  nobody  else  can  find 
them.  In  several  preparations  of  hu- 
man corpora  lutea  which  are  in  my 
possession,  I  could  demonstrate  to  Dr. 
Lee,  that  the  thick  layer  of  lymph, 
which  is  enclosed  within  some  early 
corpora  lutea,  could  be  torn  into  nume- 
rous layers,  instead  of  the  two  which 
Dr.  Lee  mentions,  and  also  that  besides 
there  is  an  external  membranous  cover- 
ing to  the  substance  of  the  corpus 
luteum. 

Those  bodies,  then,  which  Dr.  Lee 
states  have  not  one  of  the  characters  of 
true  corpora  lutea,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  answer  precisely  to  his  own 
description  of  those  parts. 

But  to  return  to  his  objections. 
First,  there  was  no  ovum  found  in  the 
cases  in  question  ;  and  second,  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  impregnation 
was  wanting. 

"  The  i)roof  of  conception  having 
taken  place,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "  was 
wanting."  "  A  membrane  hke  the 
decidua  has  been  met  with  when  there 
was  no  pregnancy,  or  has  been  expelled 
in  dysnienorrhoea." 

Although  there  was  no  ovum  found 
in  the  cases  in  question,  we  cannot  ad- 
mit Dr.  Lee's  inference  that  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  impregnation 
was  wanting.  The  ovary  was  enlarged, 
and  contained  a  ])ody  answering  the 
descri])ti()n  of  the  true  corpus  luteum, 
as  given  by  J)r.  Lee  himself.  Tiie  ute- 
rus was  enlarged,  and  contained  a  soft 
decidual  membrane.  It  Wcis  unneces- 
sary, in  my  observations  on  the  corpus 
luteum  alone,  to  state  the  groinids  for 
believing  the  membranes  found  within 
the  uterus  to  be  truly  decidual.  I  now, 
liowever,  beg  to  state,  that  these  de- 
cidual membranes  were  examined  by 
Dr.  Sharpcy,  of  London,  when  com- 


pleting his  observations  on  the  tubular 
structure  of  the  true  decidua,  and  were 
considered  by  liim,  as  well  as  by  Drs. 
John  Reid,  Simpson,  and  Thomson, 
as  possessing  all  the  characterizing 
marks  of  true  decidua;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  decidual  membrane  of  my  4th 
figure  that  Dr.  Sharpey  chose  to 
delineate  in  his  note  to  Midler's  IMiy- 
siology  (translation),  as  exhibiting  the 
structure  of  this  membrane  very  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

With  a  true  corpus  luteum,  then,  in 
the  ovary — a  true  decidual  membrane 
in  the  uterus — is  Dr.  Lee  entitled  to 
say  that  here  conception  had  not  oc- 
curred ?  I  speak  not  of  impregnation, 
but  conception. 

Dr.  Lee,  from  the  reasoning  he  has 
adduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
lecture,  drawn  from  the  lower  animals 
as  well  as  the  humiui  being,  knows 
that  the  ovum  is  a  certain  lenglli  of 
time  in  reaching  the  uterus  ;  and  Dr. 
Lee  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  cases 
from  time  to  time  occur  atTording  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  these  parts  be- 
tween the  period  of  conception  and 
that  at  which  the  ovum  reaches  the 
uterus.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  ad- 
duce a  case  in  point,  which  was  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  his 
lectures  on  embryology,  last  summer. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomson's  name,  in  points 
connected  with  embryology,  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  unqiiestionable ; 
and  he  exhibited  a  recent  case  where 
the  date  of  conception  was  precisely 
known,  and  where  death  took  place 
exactly  three  weeks  after  that  event ; 
and  yet,  although  there  was  a  corpus 
luteum  in  the  ovary  (very  similar  in 
appearance  to  my  2d  fig.),  which  he 
considered  as  a  true  one,  and  a  deci- 
dual membrane  in  the  uterus,  which 
bore  all  the  characters  of  the  true 
membrane,  yet  no  ovum  was  found  in 
the  uterus. 

But,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  feel  ho- 
noured at  having  my  oi)inions  on  the 
subject  of  the  cori)US  hiteum  (|uestioned 
by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  same  page  in  which 
he  questions  the  accuracy  of  llic  opi- 
nions of  Professor  Baer,  of  Koiiings- 
berg,  the  first  embryologist  of  the  jire- 
sent  day.  Dr.  Lee  obviously  treats  his 
opinions  with  as  little  respect  as  he 
has  done  mine,  for  he  says  that  Profes- 
sor Bacr  has  promulgated  crn^neous 
views  respecting  the  true  corpus  lu- 
tcum; in  fact,  tliat  he  mistook  a  false 
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for  a  true  corpus  lutcum :  sfatcmonts 
wliich  arc  looked  iipon  as  strong  when 
used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  cer- 
tainly especially  strong  when  used  to 
denounce  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
most  accurate  physiologists  of  modern 
times. 

Hut  seeing,  Mr,  Editor,  that  I)r,  I.ce 
cannot  recognise  the  true  corpus  lu- 
tcum in  its  earlier  stages,  when  deli- 
neated by  Baer,  or  when  carefully 
ligured  by  myself  from  recent  prepa- 
rations, may  we  not  as  justly  question 
whether  l)r,  Lee  himself  actually 
knows  a  true  corpus  luteum  ?  And  cer- 
tainly, if  no  ovarian  body  is  a  true 
corpus  luteum  but  that  which  is  lined 
by  a  double  membrane,  it  will,  I  fear, 
be  difficult  for  any  one  to  present  him 
with  a  genuine  specimen,  unless  they 
have  previously  taken  the  trouble  to 
cut  the  single  contained  lymphy  mem- 
brane into  two  layers,  and  into  two 
layers  only. 

These  remarks  have  already  extend- 
ed much  further  than  I  expected ;  I 
shall  therefore  allow  the  subjoined 
letter  of  Professor  John  Reid,  of  St. 
Andrew's  (who  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  on  whose 
masterly  powers  of  observation  on  ana- 
tomical points  the  medical  profession 
of  Great  Britain  has  justly  placed  so 
much  confidence),  to  confirm  what  has 
been  said,  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
remaining  criticisms  of  Dr.  Lee. 

Trusting  that  Dr.  Lee  will  at  some 
future  period,  on  a  full  reconsideratit)ii 
of  the  subject,  see  reason  to  change  his 
anatomical  opinions  on  the  corpus  lu- 
tcum, as  he  has  already  changed  his 
published  anatomical  opinions  on  other 
q\iestions  connected  with  obstetric  ana- 
tomy, I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

lloBT.  Patersox,  M.D. 

Leitli,  Nov.  27,  1842. 

Letter  from  Professor  Reid  lo  Dr. 
Pater  soil. 

My  dear  sir, — As  I  receive  the  Me- 
dical Gazette  in  monthly  parts,  and 
not  in  weekly  numbers,  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  lec- 
ture of  Dr.  Lee,  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday. 

I  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing explicit  answers  to  the  questions 
you  put  to  me,  in  as  far  as  these  regard 
the  three  preparations  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  your  examination  when  you 


were  carrying  on  your  researches  into 
the  structure  of  the  eorjius  luteum,  and 
which  were  described  and  figured  by 
you  in  a  paper  in  the  142d  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgieal 
Journal.  The  corpora  lutea  found  in 
these  three  cases  are  those  marked 
figs.  ;3,  4,  and  .5,  in  the  delineations 
given  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
that  these  were  true  corpora  lulea.  No 
one,  I  should  imagine,  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  two  last 
cases,  could  entertain  any  suspicion 
that  an  embryo  was  not  present  in  the 
uterus  in  both  ;  and  though  the  ovaries 
were  very  minutely  and  thoroughly 
examined,  no  other  appearance  at  all 
resembling  a  corpus  luteum  war;  to  be 
observed,  besides  those  which  you  have 
delineated.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  three  cases,  though  no  im- 
pregnated ovum  could  be  detected,  yet 
altogether,  apart  from  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  corj)us  lutcum,  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  mem- 
brana  decidua  lining  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus  has  fully  satisfied  my 
mind,  at  least,  that  the  female  from 
whom  it  was  procured  had  been  lately 
impregnated. 

You  are  perfectly  correct  in  stating, 
that  we  frequently  examined  together 
fine  sections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  in  the  two  first  of  these 
preparations,  which  are  still  in  my  pos- 
session ;  that  the  tubular  structure 
lately  described  by  Dr.  Sharj)ey  was 
distinctly  obsei'ved ;  and  that  these  two 
preparations  were  among  those  which 
I  placed  at  Dr.  Sharpey's  disposal, 
when  he  was  investigating  the  mode  in 
which  the  membrana  deciduals  formed. 
I  have  also  in  my  possession  the  uterus 
of  the  case  which  you  describe  imme- 
diately after  that  furnished  you  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  without  giving  the  delineation 
of  the  corpus  lutcum,  and  I  have  also 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  its  inner  sur- 
face was  covered  with  a  membrana 
decidua. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  Dr.  Thomson  was  correct 
in  stating  that  there  was  a  central 
cavity  in  the  corpus  luteum  delineated 
in  Fig.  4,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  any  one  may  readily  satisfy  him- 
self by  looking  at  the  i)reparation 
in    my    possession,    that    there   could 
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be  none.  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that 
all  that  Dr.  Thomson  meant  by 
stating  that  there  was  a  central  ca- 
vity, (and  in  this  he  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect,) was,  that  the  true  texture  of  the 
corpus  luteum  occupied  the  surface  of 
the  body  only,  and  did  not  extend 
through"  the  centre.  Tlie  yellow  pli- 
cated structure  was  confined  to  the  cir- 
cumference, forming  a  kind  of  sac,  the 
centre  of  which  was  completely  occu- 
pied by  a  reddish-grey  coloured  fibri- 
nous mass,  exactly  as  you  have  de- 
scribed it. 

Having  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  correctness  of  the  deli- 
neations and  descriptions  you  have 
given  of  the  above  cases,  it  is  only  an 
act  of  simple  justice  on  my  part  to  slate, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  ac- 
curacy. 1  do  not  remember  whether  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
corpus  luteum  found  in  Dr.  Simpson's 
case,  when  in  a  perfectly  recent  state, 
but  I  had  little  doubt,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  uterus,  that  its  inner 
surface  was  covered  with  a  membrana 
decidua. — I  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  John  Reid. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Nov.  23,  1842. 

ON  DISLOCATED  TENDON  OF  THE 
BICEPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  your  journal  of  November  lllh, 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Knox  on  the 
*'  abrasion  of  diarthrodial  cartilages  by 
friction,"  in  which  he  comments  on  a 
communication  of  mine  published  in 
vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  and  accuses  me,  or  rather 
Mr.  Partridge,  in  a  note  which,  as  he 
justly  observes,  is  iiuuorl/ii/  of  the  text, 
and,  he  might  have  added,  of  himself, 
of  intentionally  concealing  the  jiriority 
of  his  own  observations  on  dislocated 
tendon  of  the  biceps. 

I  should  not  have  allowed  two  op- 
portunities to  pass  in  the  weekly  i)ub- 
licalion  of  your  journal,  liad  1  intended 
from  the  first  to  have  replied  to  Dr. 
Knox's  remarks ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  prejudiced  s])irit  in  which  they 
were  written  was  sufiiciently  stamped 
upon  them  to  prevent  their  receiving 
the  attention  which  is  due  only  to  calm 


and  courteous  criticism,  and  that  con- 
sequently, although  erroneous,  they 
did  not  merit  a  refutation  ;  but  some 
friends  have  considered  that,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Partridge's  character  as  well  as 
my  own,  I  was  bound  to  set  Dr.  Knox 
right  in  this  matter. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  I  requested  my 
friend  Mr.  Partridge  to  communicate 
my  paper,  of  which,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Knox's  insinuations,  he  did  not  origi- 
nally write,  nor  afterwards  alter,  one 
single  word. 

With  regard  to  the  woodcut,  had  not 
Dr.  Knox  been  wilfully  blinded,  he 
must  have  perceived  that  the  drawing 
related  to  the  first  case,  that  of  Joseph 
Cooper,  in  which  the  tendon  is  de- 
scribed as  Iji'tuyon  the  least r  tubercle  of 
the  humerus  ;  whereas,  in  the  second, 
it  is  represented  as  having  slipped  over 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  ////«</  at  the 
hiiier  <ni(l  posterior  part  of  the  joint 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  mention  Dr. 
Knox's  paper  (published  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Mkdical  Gazkttk,  and  entitled,  "  Al- 
tered condition  of  that  portion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  which 
passes  into  the  shoulder-joint"),  in  my 
brief  allusion  to  the  form  of  injury  of 
which  it  chiefly  treats  ;  but  rupture  of 
the  bicipital  tendon  was  not  the  subject 
of  my  memoir,  and  I  only  gave  to  it  an 
incidental  notice  ;  whereas  dislocaiion 
of  the  tendon,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  my  cases  to  illustrate,  is  not  even 
named  in  Dr.  Knox's  paper,  although 
in  his  recent  remarks  he  says  — 

"  In  1827  I  published  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazkttk  an  account  of  seve- 
ral dissections  of  shoulder-joints,  which 
had  evidently  suflered  some  severe  in- 
jury during  the  life  of  the  person;"  and 
referring  to  these  cases,  he  continues, 
"  I  ventured  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
in  some,  at  least,  there  had  been  rup- 
ture or  dislocation  of  the  bicipital 
tendon." 

I  trust  this  statement  will  prove  to 
Dr.  Knox,  that  I  have  not  even  en- 
croached upon  his  subject,  much  less 
"  made  use  of  his  ])roperty,"  on  which, 
indeed,  one  might  inadvertently  tres- 
pass, while  the  Doctor  allows  to  his 
claims  such  exlensiijle  limits  as  appears 
from  tlie  preceding  paragraph. 

I  tiiink  it  unnecessary,  in  conclusion, 
to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  capticnis 
tone  of  Dr.  Knox's  remarks.  1  attri- 
buted it  at  first  to  some  personal  mis- 
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understanding  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Partridge ;  but  I  learn  from  the 
latter  gentleman  that  liis  iilight  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Knox  has  always  been 
of  the  most  friendly  character*. 
1  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Soden,  J  un. 

Bath,  Nov.  29,  1842. 

CASE  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

SnouLD  yon  deem  the  following  case 
worth  recording  in  your  useful  periodi- 
cal, its  insertion  will  much  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  CoLi.iKU,  M.R.C.S. 
Brackley,  Nov.  30,  1842. 

I  Wtis  called,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1842,  to  attend  David  Townsend,  a 
Ial)ourcr,  aged  .34,  who  had  been  seized 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  violent  cramps 
of  the  legs  and  belly,  with  chilliness  of 
the  surface.  The  countenance  looked 
anxious,  of  a  livid  colour  ;  the  eyes 
sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle  ; 
cold  perspiration  on  the  forehead  ;  pulse 
small,  weak,  and  irregular ;  tongue 
clean,  moist,  and  paler  than  natural ; 
much  thirst,  and  frequently  asks  for 
cold  water.  The  evacuations,  which 
were  profuse,  looked  exactly  like  rice- 
water  or  gruel,  and  the  sheet,  although 
saturated,  was  not  discoloured  by  them. 

Viewing  this  case  as  one  resembling 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  having  seen 
three  cases  similar  to  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (one  of  which  proved  fat<il  on 
the  fourth  day),  I  gave  him  a  full  dose 
of  brandy  w  ith  opium,  which  remained 
on  the  stomach,  applied  warmth  to  the 
body,  and  the  limbs  to  be  constantly 
rubbed.  Calomel  and  opium,  with 
effervescing  medicine,  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours. 

II th,  8  a.m. — Diarrhasa  has  ceased, 
but  the  vomiting  and  spasms  continue  ; 
feels  warmer  ;  pulse  100;  has  notslept, 
nor  passed  any  urine,  since  yesterday  ; 
bladder  not  distended.     There  beiner 


*  We  did  not  tike  to  decline  Mr.  .Soden's  letter, 
Init  lie  will  perreive  tliut  we  have  oiiiitteil  one 
sentenre,  as  it  did  not  apjicar  to  us  calculated  to 
do  any  good.— Ku.  Gaz. 

784,  — XXXI. 


some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  1  ab- 
stracted sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  which  relieved  him  for  a  time. 
The  man  acknowledged  having  eaten  a 
large  (juautity  of  sloes  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  attack,  which,  no  doubt, 
jnoved  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease.  Ordered  blue  pill  and  colo- 
cynth,  with  liquor  opii  sedativus,  in  a 
saline  mixture,  every  two  hours.;  an 
injection  of  warm  water ;  mustard  cata- 
plasm to  the  stomach. 

9  P.M. — The  stomach  continues  to 
reject  the  mixture  and  pills  directly 
they  are  swallowed,  and  the  conse- 
quent collapse  is  very  great. 

12lh,  9  A.M. — Has  not  been  able  to 
get  any  rest  during  the  night ;  ten- 
derness of  abdomen  increased,  particu- 
larly over  the  epigastrium ;  vomiting 
continues  unabated,  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  violent  and  continued  hic- 
coughing: pulse  120,  and  small.  Or- 
dered to  continue  the  mustard  cata- 
plasms to  the  stomach,  and  injections 
of  warm  water  per  rectum  :  medicine 
to  be  given  every  foui-  Iiours,  with 
hyoscyamus  and  capsicum. 

8  P.M.  — Decidedly  worse  ;  medicines 
still  rejected,  nor  has  any  benefit  been 
derived,  or  the  bow  els  relieved,  from  the 
injections:  pulse  120.  An  injection  of 
castor  oil  and  turpentine  was  now  tried 
in  lieu  of  warm  water,  which  was  for- 
cibly retained  for  fifteen  minutes,  when 
it  was  allowed  to  come  away,  but  still 
without  success.  Directly  afterwards 
two  pints  of  warm  gruel,  with  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  turpentine  and  oil, 
were  again  injected,  and  forcibly  re- 
tained for  twenty  minutes,  when  it  came 
away  without  any  admixture  of  stool,  as 
all  the  others  had  done.  He  was  now 
taken  out  of  bed,  and  laid  prostrate  on 
the  room  floor,  in  a  complete  state  of 
nudity,  when  several  gallons  of  cold 
water  were  dashed  upon  the  abdomen 
from  a  height  of  several  feet.  Directly 
afterwards  he  was  iilaced  in  bed,  and 
well  wrapped  up.  The  following  mix- 
ture ordered : — 

p,  Solut.  Magnes.  Sulph.  gviij.  ;  Acid. 
Hydrocyanci,  \\\\\}.  M.  ft.  niistura 
sumat.  Coch.  iij.  Mag.  2da  quaque 
bor^. 

I. '3th,  9  A.M. — Has  not  vomited  since 
the  cold  water  dash,  and  commencing 
the  last  mixture.  Bowels  slightly  re- 
lieved in  the  night;  countenance  looks 
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l>e(tcr  ;  pulse  ft6,  and  moderately  full. 
Mixtvirc  continued,  and  the  following 
pills  in  addition  :  — 

R  Ext.  Coloc.  Comp.  3\j.  ;  Hyd.  Chlo- 
rid.  gr.  xiv.  ;  Pulv.  0))ii,  gr.  ij.  M. 
ft.  massa  et  in  pil.  xij.  divideiula,  qua- 
rum  sumat  duas  cum  singulis  dosis 
misturae. 

8  P.M.— Feels  decidedly  belter  ;  the 
bowels  having  been  copiously  relieved 
of  a  quantity  of  olTensive  green  matter 
during  the  day  ;  able  to  take  some  tea 
and  gruel  with  comfort. 

14th. — Bowels  have  been  again  acted 
upon  ;  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  sub- 
siding ;  the  hiccough  continues  very 
severe  and  frequent.  Medicines  con- 
tinued. 

15th.  —  Is  considerably  improved; 
hiccough  entirely  gone,  and  tenderness 
of  tlie  abdomen  considerably  better. 
Medicines  continued. 

1 6th. — Continues  improving. 

ISth. — Tenderness  of  abdomen  en- 
tirely gone ;  stomach  perfectly  tran- 
quil ;  bowels  moved.  A  large  vesicle 
has  made  its  appearance  where  the 
cataplasm  was  applied,  together  with 
eruptions,  which  are  very  tender  and 
painful,  caused  probably  by  the  fric- 
tions that  had  been  used.  To  apply 
common  poultices. 

21st. — Convalescent.  Ordered  a  mix- 
ture of  Quina  c.  Infiis.  Aurant.  Comp. 
tcr  die  sumend.  To  have  mutton-chop, 
and  wine,  &('. 

28.— He  gradually  gains  his  strength, 
but  is  still  very  weak.     Perstat. 

Nov.  8th. — Able  to  come  to  the  sur- 
gery, a  distance  of  foiu*  miles. 

25th. — Has  resumed  his  usual  occu- 
pation. 


ox  THK 
PERFORMANCE  OF  TONSILOTOMY* 

IN  THK 

ANGINOSE  VARIKTV  OF  RCAUI.ATINA. 

Bv  Jamks  Yf.arsley,  Surgeon. 
fFor  the  London  Medical  Gazelle.) 

Since  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
scarlatina,  which  we  formerly  held  as 
secondary  in  iuii)ortancc  to  small-pox, 
has  gradually  iulvanccd  from  this  posi- 


♦  ToHtU6tonii/—a  term  proposed  by  the  auflior 
of  thr  paper  to  ilcKif^iiHtc  excision  of  llir  touKiU. 


tion.and  may,  probably,  now  that  the 
Vaccination  Act  has  come  into  opera- 
tion, be  considered  as  the  most  formi- 
dable of  all  the  exanthemata.  ^Vhc- 
ther  this  has  arisen  from  any  increased 
severity  in  the  nature  of  scarlatina 
itself,  or  whether  it  happens  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  large  number  of 
delicate  constitutions,  which  formerly 
would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  its  ravages, 
being  now  left  to  the  inroads  of  other 
diseases,  among  which  scarlatina  is 
one  of  the  principal,  it  is  not  my  object 
at  the  present  time  to  inquire.  1  am 
desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
lesions  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  with  the  hope  of  suggesting  a 
mode  of  treatment  that  may  moderate, 
or,  in  some  cases,  remove  the  danger. 

Much  importance  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  throat  symptoms,  but 
latterly  the  formidable  character  of 
this  complication,  or  rather  integral 
part,  of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  more 
than  ever  insisted  on.  In  the  anginose 
variety,  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  throughout  the  most 
marked  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
disorder.  The  evils  produced  by  the 
throat  disorder  are  diiliculty  of  swal- 
lowing, violent  cough,  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  so  as  to  cause 
severe  headache  or  even  delirium,  and 
the  patient  is  distressed  beyond  mea- 
sure by  the  continued  eflbrt  to  expel 
the  glutinous  secretion  which  collects 
about  the  fauces.  The  inflammatory 
condition,  without  doubt,  affects  the 
whole  of  the  throat,  but  1  am  of  opi- 
nion that  engorgement  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils,  have  the  most  considerable 
share  in  producing  the  swelling,  irri- 
tability, and  morbid  secretion.  It  is 
this  fact  which  brings  nie  to  the  point 
of  the  present  paper. 

I  fully  believe  that  children  who 
suffer  to  any  extent  from  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils  are  ctcteris 
parihiis  very  much  more  likely  to  fall 
victims  to  scarlatina  than  those  in 
whom  a  healthy  state  of  throat  exists 
l)ef()re  the  accession  of  the  fever. 

Many  observations  on  my  own  part, 
and  inquiries  among  my  medical 
frieiuls,  have  conviticed  nie  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  inference 
dediirible  is  ])lainly  evident,  ("hildrcu 
suffering  from   enlarged   tonsils,    who 
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have  not  had  scarlatina,  ought  to  re- 
ceive prompt  and  c.irefiil  treatment, 
witli  a  view  to  remove  tliese  enlarge- 
ments. I  believe  that  life  miglit  often 
he  saved  by  their  excision.  A  case 
lately  occurred  within  my  knowlege, 
in  which  scarlatina  attacked  a  child  so 
circumstanced.  The  fauces  became 
entirely  blocked  up,  and  the  patient 
died  from  suflbcation.  It  is  an  every- 
day occurrence.  A  provincial  surgeon 
was  consulted  in  two  cases  of  enlarged 
tonsils;  an  early  day  wasaj)pointcd  for 
their  excision  ;  before  the  day  an-ived, 
scarlatina  attacked  every  member  of 
the  ffmiily.  All  did  well  except  the 
subjects  of  the  enlarged  tonsils  :  they 
died.  It  is  from  facts  such  as  these 
that  I  am  induced  to  recommend  the 
trial  of  excision  at  any  period  of  the 
fever.  To  say  the  least  of  such  treat- 
ment, it  offers  quite  as  good  a  chance  as 
laryngotomy  does,  in  obstruction  of  the 
larynx.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
strangulation  from  closure  of  the  fauces 
often  happens  as  a  purely  local  affec- 
tion, while  impediments  to  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  larynx  are  gene- 
rally complicated  with  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  disease,  which  materially 
lessens  the  chances  of  the  success  of  an 
operation. 

From  the  rather  exclusive  nature  of 
my  own  practice,  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  test  the  success  of  tonsi- 
lotomy  in  sc-irlatina,  and  although, 
through  the  kindness  of  many  medi- 
cal friends,  opj>ort unities  will  probaljly 
immediately  be  afforded  me  of  veri- 
fying or  annulling  the  \'iews  here  deve- 
loped, still  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina 
at  this  moment  scarcely  justifies  me  in 
withholding  those  views,  strengthened 
as  they  are  by  cases  greatly  analogous. 

•Some  time  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
show  to  the  profession  generally  that 
which  was  previously  known  among 
them  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  namely, 
that  tonsilotomy,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, might  be  performed  with  per- 
fect safety,  almost  without  pain,  and 
without  luemorrhagc,  generally  not  a 
teaspoonful  of  blood  escaping.  More 
recently  I  have  had  cases  of  catairh, 
and  severe  sore-throat,  where  enlarged 
tonsils  were  present,  acutely  in  (lamed, 
and  threatening  suffocation,  in  which 
excision  probably  saved  the  lives  of  the 
patients,  and  in  which  also,  the  loss  of 
blood  was  no  more  than,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,   was   desirable.     I   consi- 


der it  therefore  as  proved,  that  enlarged 
tonsils  may  be  excised,  even  when 
acutely  inflamed.  And  it  is  this  fact 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  ope- 
ration will  be  of  eminent  service  in  the 
anginose  variety  of  scarlatina,  when 
the  urgency  of  the  throat  symptoms 
endangers  life.  To  the  forms  of  ru- 
beola, in  which  the  throat  becomes 
affected,  it  may  be  equally  applicable, 
as  well  as  to  the  early  stages  of  that 
disease,  cynanche  laryngea,  in  which 
tonsillary  inflammation  and  enlarge- 
ment is  frequently  the  first  symptom. 

I  may  sum  up  by  observing — 1st, 
that  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils  is 
an  imi)ortant  source  of  inconvenience 
and  danger  in  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  especially  in  scarlatina,  and 
more  particularly  in  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  its  most  fatal  variety  ;  2d,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  preservative  against 
the  mortality  of  scarlatina,  if  tonsillary 
enlargements  were  always  removed 
either  by  medical  or  surgical  means 
from  children,  and  even  adults,  who 
have  not  passed  through  this  fever ; 
3d,  that  where  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  danger  may  be  in  gi'eat  measure 
obviated  by  performing  tonsilotomy 
during  the  actual  presence  of  scarla- 
tina, or  any  disease  of  the  throat  threat- 
ening suffocation,  and  that  no  injury 
w'hatever  is  at  all  likely  to  follow  the 
operation,  if  performed  under  these 
circumstances. 

Such  facts  as  I  may  be  able  to  collect, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
my  views,  shall,  with  your  permission, 
be  laid  before  yom'  readers  in  another 
and  an  early  communication. 

15,  Saville  Row,  Nov.  29,  1842. 
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tue  k  abrefjer."— D'Ale.mbeht. 


A    PructUiil    I'vfdtise   on  the   Human 
Teeth  ;  sheiciiKj   the  Causes  of  their 
Deslriicli'Ni,  and  the  Means  of  their 
Preservation.    By  William  Rohf.kt- 
soN.      3d  edit.     London,  Churchill, 
pp.  '2.-2A. 
The  fact  of  a  book  having  gone  through 
three  editions  is  not  a  trilling  argument 
in  its  favour ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  un- 
usual for  a  medical  work  to  have  a  le- 
gitimate sale  to  such  an  extent  without 
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some  iiilurent  merit  to  sustain  and 
recommend  it. 

As  its  title-paffc  signifies,  lliis  work 
is  purely  a  practical  one,  having  for  its 
object  a  very  simple  elucidation  of 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  caries. 
Though  there  are  many  interesting 
anatomical  an. I  physiological  observa- 
tions throughout  its  pages,  the  volume 
is  chieHy,  and  most  importantly,  occu- 
pied with  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  teeth  are  liable.  Prior  to  the  a])- 
pearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr- 
Robertson's  treatise,  in  183.5,  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  coneenung  caries  of 
the  teeth  were  those  of  Fox  and  Bell  ; 
the  former  -naintaining  that  the  dis- 
ease consists  in  an  inllamniation  of  the 
bony  substance  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth, 
■which  secondarily  afl'ects  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  organ,  causing  its 
separation,  and  a  consequent  decompo- 
sition of  the  solid  parts;  the  latter  in- 
sisting that  caries  commences  in  in- 
flammation of  the  bone  immediately 
under  the  enamel,  from  which,  he  says, 
the  tooth,  owing  to  its  imperfect  vitali- 
zation,  cannot  recover,  and  death  and 
decay  are  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Robertson,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  remote  cause  of  de- 
struction of  the  teeth  is  the  decomi)o- 
sition  of  food  which  lodges  in  the  in- 
terstices between  them. 

The  inflammatory  theory,  then,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  teeth  decompose  by 
vital  action,  commencing  in  their  in- 
terior, and  i)rocceding  to  their  surface. 
Our  author's  theory  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site, namely,  tliat  decay  begins  by 
chemical  action  upon  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  and  proceeds  to  their  interior, 
and  that  inflammation  is  the  conse- 
quence, and  not  the  cause,  of  caries. 
His  arguments  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  teeth  decay  only  in 
such  situations  as  are  favourable  for 
the  lodgment  and  decomposition  of 
food,  and  never  upon  their  smooth  and 
even  surfaces  ;  from  their  decaying  in 
pairs,  and  at  particular  periods  of  life  ; 
from  the  ready  relief  which  filling  and 
filing  afl^ord,  if  decay  be  not  too  far 
advanced;  from  the  disease  commenc- 
ing externally  and  proceeding  inwards, 
and  never  conversely  ;  and  from  the 
circumstance,  that  artificial  teeth  are 
liable  to  the  same  species  of  destruction 
as  natural  ones. 

These  arguments  we  apprehend  to  be 


perfectly  sound,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience: for  we  cannot  imagine  a  dis- 
ease, which  owes  its  origin  and  progress 
to  inflammation,  to  be  susceptible  of 
alteration  or  cure  by  means  which,  of 
all  others,  are  most  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  f  uch  action.  But  when  the 
cause  is  puiely  chemical,  and  owing 
primarily  to  a  defect  of  structure,  it  is 
not  irrational  to  suppose  that  mechani- 
cal treatment  will  arrest  or  remedy  it. 
It  is  on  this  ground  tliat  we  think  the 
practical  ajjplication  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
theory  particularly  valuable.  Believing, 
as  he  does,  that  inllanmiation  is  not  the 
cause  of  caries,  but  the  conse(]uence  of 
it,  and  dependent  upon  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  and  other  agencies  upon 
the  lining  membrane  of  a  tooth,  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  n  moving  any 
decay  that  may  be  apparent,  before  the 
occurrence  of  pain;  for  after  its  com- 
mencement there  is  little  hope  of  a 
l)ermanent  remedy.  He  insists  upon 
the  propriety  of  constantly  using  a 
tooth-brush,  so  that  any  jiarticles  of 
decomposing  food  may  be  removed; 
and  of  an  occasional  inspection  of  the 
teeth  by  a  dentist,  that  any  lurking 
decay  may  be  arrested.  He  tells  us 
that  these  suggestions  have  wrought  a 
considerable  change  in  his  own  prac- 
tice— that  people  now  apply  to  have 
caries  arrested,  rather  than  to  have 
teeth  removed  in  consecpience  of  its 
ravages  ;  and  he  maintains  that,  if 
this  plan  were  universally  acted  upon, 
tooth-ache  would  be  comparatively  un- 
known, and  the  organs  would  be  pre- 
served in  beauty  and  usefulness  to  the 
remotest  period  of  life. 

We  cannot  but  concur  in  our  author's 
theory,  imd  we  cordially  reconmiend 
the  work  to  all  who  may  feel  interested 
in  its  contents. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friilaif,  December  ^,  1842. 


"  l.ici't  uiiiiiilxm,  licet  rtiain  iiiilii,  di};nitntoiii 
Artis  McdiciC  tiicri ;  polestan  inodo  veiiioiidi  in 
l>ul)li('iiiii  hit,  (liciMidi  iiericulum  iion  rL-cuso." 

("ICERC. 
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built  ill  a  day;"  and  it  would  appear, 
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from  the  Reports  before  us*,  that  prison 
discipline  cannot  be  built  up  in  lialf  a 
century.  Since  the  time  of  Howard, 
the  state  of  our  prisons  has  constantly 
occupied  thinking  men ;  yet,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  still  below  any  thing 
which  could  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated. We  do  not  speak  of  small 
faults, 

quas  aut  incnria  futlit, 
Aiit  humaiiu  paruiii  cavit  iiatura, 

but  of  huge  enormous  defects,  piled 
upon  one  another,  like  Ossa  upon 
Pelion.  And,  though  so  p;ilpable  and 
so  flagrant,  that  to  be  hated  they  need 
but  to  be  seen,  in  many  places  they 
are  continued  from  year  to  year,  in 
spite  of  exposure  and  remonstrance — 
here  to  save  fifty  pounds,  and  there  to 
gratify  some  crank  of  tlie  visiting 
magistrates.  Among  the  strange  things 
still  existing,  we  may  mention  damp 
ill-ventilated  cells ;  the  use  of  chains, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  insecurity 
of  some  jails  ;  and  diet  tables  far  below 
scurvy  point.  Captain  Williams,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
District,  has  some  just  observations  on 
the  diet  of  prisons.  It  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  diet  of  a  House  of 
Correction  should  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  labouring  population  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Accordingly,  in  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  poor  cat  very  little 
meat,  the  prison  dietary  contains  less, 
or  sometimes  none.  But  how  great  is 
the  dillerence  between  the  ploughman, 
with  the  sky  above  and  the  breeze 
around  him,  enlivened  by  cheerful  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows,  and  indulged 
with  a  certain  choice  in  diet  and  action, 
and  the  same  man  pent  up  in  a  cold 
narrow  cell,  depressed  by  admonition 
and  coercion,  and  left  with  a  pound  of 
oakum  for  his  companion  !  W^hy,  beef 
andjale  would  scircely  bring  up  such  a 

*  Seventh  Report  of  the  Ins|)ectors  of  Prisons. 
II.  Northern  and  Eastern  District.  III.  Southern 
and  Western  District.  IV.  Prisons  of  Scotland, 
&!■.  Presented  to  both  Houses  by  Couiniaiid  of 
llcr  Majesty.     1842. 


prisoner  to  his  out-of-door  level !  A 
long  course  of  bread  and  gruel  is 
followed  by  diarrhoea  and  scurvy. 

"  I  scarcely  recollect,"  says  Captain 
Williams,  "  an  instance  of  scurvy  being 
prevalent  in  a  prison,  but  where  it  might 
be  distinctly  traced  to  a  want  of  variety 
in  the  diet,  and  its  deficiency  in  nutri- 
tive qualities." 

The  reason,  of  course,  which  has 
brought  prison  dietaries  so  low,  has 
been  the  fear  of  encouraging  crime  by 
too  comfortable  a  mode  of  living,  in  the 
place  of  punishment.  But  though  this 
danger  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  imminent  one ;  the  rustic 
culprit  regrets  the  liberty  of  ranging 
over  hill  and  dale  ;  while  your  town 
thief  would  not  exchange  the  fetid 
luxury  of  Dyot  Street  for  the  nitid 
walls  and  spotless  floors  of  the  most 
exemplary  prison. 

In  some  jails  the  diet  is  so  destruc- 
tively low  that  it  obviously  cannot  be 
adhered  to  in  long  imprisonments. 
Thus,  in  the  Derby  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction,  the  daily  allow- 
ance is  24  ounces  of  bread,  four  ounces 
of  oatmeal  made  into  two  quarts  of 
gruel  (one  for  breakfast,  and  the  other 
for  supper),  and  one  pound  of  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  otmce  of  salt. 
It  is  clear  that  this  dietary  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  11  th  rule  of  the 
4th  of  Geo.  IV.,  which  enacts,  "  that 
every  prisoner  sliall  be  allowed  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  idaiii  and  wholesome 
fod." 

This  starving  code  is  practically  mi- 
tigated by  the  surgeon,  who  commonly 
orders  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
(daily?)  for  those  who  have  been  ten 
months  in  the  prison  ;  but  every  one 
will  agree  with  Capt.  Williams,  that  the 
diet-table  ought  to  be  re-constructed. 
In  the  Lincoln  City  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction,  sea-scurvy  made  its  appear- 
ance among  the  prisoners.     A  woman, 
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for  example,  had  swelling  of  the  gums, 
petcchiir,  and  an  almost  insupporlable 
odour  from  the  mouth.  She  was  par- 
doned, and  removed  to  the  Union  work- 
house, where  she  died.  A  man  had 
petechias,  with  both  urine  and  stools 
b]ood)\  Another  man  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  debility,  and  seemed  unlikely 
to  recover ;  but  his  life  was  saved  by 
placing  him  in  the  grand -jury  room  of 
the  Sessions  House.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Union,  where  he  was  able  to  work  at 
his  trade  of  a  tailor. 

Dr.  Cookson,  who  examined  the 
prison  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates, 
attributes  the  presence  of  scurvy  to 
three  causes — the  situation  of  the  jail, 
its  bad  construction,  and  the  diet.  So 
wretched  is  the  arrangement  of  this 
jail,  that  one  only  of  the  felons'  sleep- 
ing-rooms has  a  casement  window  and 
a  fire-place  :  in  the  other  cells  "  there 
are  no  fire-places,  nor  even  apertures 
for  the  escape  of  contaminated  air  :  one 
of  them,  in  which  there  are  three  beds, 
measures  9  feet  7  inches  by  7  feet 
9  inches — an  area  too  limited  to  be 
healthy,  even  for  one  occupant,  without 
a  free  influx  of  fresh  air,  and  a  means 
of  escape  for  the  product  of  respira- 
tion," The  dietary,  though  not  good 
enough  to  enable  the  prisoners  to 
struggle  against  other  depressing  influ- 
ences, is  certainly  better  than  in  many 
other  jails.  It  consists,  or  consisted, 
of  a  small  portion  of  boiled  beef  four 
times  a  week  (twice  fresh,  and  twice 
salt),  with  bread  and  farinaceous  vege- 
tables. On  the  other  days,  they  had 
the  broth  thickened  with  oatmeal. 

Behidc's  improvements  in  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  prison,  Dr.  Cookson 
suggested  several  changes  in  the  diet, 
among  others  the  use  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, especially  tliosc  of  the  cabbage 
class,  and  the  disuse  of  salted  meat. 
Mr.  Kent,  the  surgeon,  had  jjreviously 
found  fault  with  the  want  of  ventila- 


tion, and  the  monotony  of  the  diet.  It 
is  not  stated  whether  these  recommen- 
dations have  been  attended  to. 

From  the  report  on  the  southern  and 
western  district,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bisset 
Hawkins,  it  appears  that  the  prisoners 
in  Monmouth  County  Jail  have  24 
ounces  of  bread  daily,  together  with  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of 
oatmeal ;  which  is  precisely  the  famish- 
ing scale  of  Derby !  Those  at  hard 
labour,  however,  have  24  ounces  of 
potatoes  in  addition,  daily.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  wretched  allowance,  the 
surgeon  was  obliged  to  order  extra  food 
to  a  number  of  the  prisoners.  In  one 
quarter  the  sick  diet  amounted  to 
£16.  5s.  Id.;  whereat  the  magistrates 
grumbled  considerably. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  report  on  the 
prisons  of  Scotland,  clearly  shewing 
the  unspeakable  misery  to  which  the 
indigent  are  reduced  there,  for  want  of 
a  Poor  Law.  In  the  prison  at  Glasgow, 
there  are  about  fifty  vobmtary  prisoners. 

These  persons  have  committed  no 
offence,  and  have  spontaneously  sub- 
jected themselves  to  all  the  rigour  of 
imprisonment  on  the  sei)arate  system, 
to  obtain  food  and  shelter. 

"  Some  have  been  in  this  kind  of 
civil  death  for  more  than  a  year,  giving 
up  every  particle  of  personal  liberty, 
performing  a  task  often  hours'  labour 
every  day,  before  they  can  earn  a 
penny  for  themselves,  living  on  very 
plain  food,  rising  early  in  the  morning 
both  in  winter  and  siuumcr,  and  many 
of  them  confined  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  in  a  small  cell  apart 
from  all  human  beings,  except  the 
officers  of  tlie  prison  ;  and  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  any  moment  they 
have  but  to  utter  a  word,  and  they  can 
be  placed  at  perfect  liberty." 

A  difficult  (luestion  constantly  arises 
in  the  economy  of  prisons,  namely,  how 
is  order  to  be  preserved  in  them  ?  If 
prisoners  are  riotous  and  disorderly, 
tear  their  clothes,  ami  refuse  to  do  their 
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MOrk,  what  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted ?  The  allowance  of  food  is  com- 
monly so  small,  that  it  can  rarely  be 
right  or  cxpediL-nt  to  diminish  it.  Of 
the  remaining  punishments,  the  princi- 
pal ones  arc  solitary  confinement  and 
whipping,  either  of  which  may  be  pro- 
perly employed,  if  confined  within  due 
limits,  but  the  former  alone  being  ap- 
plicable to  females.  The  usage  varies 
much  on  these  points  in  different 
prisons,  and  it  would  be  but  just  to 
make  it  more  uniform.  Thus  in  the 
Sixth  Report  we  find  that  in  the  Bedford 
House  of  Correction  the  usual  punish- 
ment for  prison  offences  is  confinement 
in  the  refractory  [cell]  or  in  the  cul- 
prit's own  cell,  varying  in  length  from 
four  hours  to  one  day.  In  one  instance, 
however,  three  days  in  the  "  Refractory" 
were  the  punishment  for  destroying  the 
prison  clothes;  and  in  another,  a 
week's  solitary  confinement  was  in- 
flicted for  destroying  the  bed-clothes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  prisons, 
one,  two,  or  three  days' solitary  confine- 
ment appears  to  be  the  common  punish- 
ment for  prison  offences  ;  nay,  in  the 
Northallerton  House  of  Correction,  we 
find  three  days'  solitary  confinement 
inflicted  on  unlried  prisoners  for  such 
offences  as  "  talking  several  times," 
"  talking  and  laughing  constantly  in  the 
work-room." 

No  judicious  person  will  deny  that 
so  formidable  a  punishment  as  solitary 
confinement,  when  protracted  beyond 
a  day,  should  be  inflicted  only  by  high 
authority,  and  that  even  then  its  limit 
should  be  defined  by  the  legislature. 
Probably  seventy-two  hours  would  be 
suflicient  in  the  worst  cases,  and  should 
be  reserved  for  the  worst  alone.  Even 
when  this  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  three 
continuous  days  might  be  enough  :  the 
prisoner  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  might  spend  three  days 
occasionally  in  solitude,  and  the  rest  of 


his  time  in  working  under  mrveillunce 
with  his  fellow-suflercrs.  But  such  a 
method  should  be  strictly  reserved  by 
the  legislature  for  heavy  crimes,  else  it 
might  be  inflicted  by  country  magis- 
trates on  offenders  against  the  game- 
laws. 

In  whipping,  the  greatest  diver- 
sity prevails  throughout  England. 
Thus,  in  Appleby  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction,  "  corporal  punish- 
ment is  rarely  inflicted  :  the  only  re- 
cent instances  are  of  two  boys  who 
were  flagellated  with  a  rod." 

At  Northallerton,  the  whipping  is 
generally  two  dozen  lashes,  or  fewer  if 
the  surgeon  thinks  proper.  At  Bever- 
ley, the  usual  number  is  thirty  ;  one 
of  the  scourges  was  thought  too  heavy 
by  Capt.  Williams,  and  was  destroyed 
in  his  presence.  In  Kingston-upon- 
HuU  Jail,  the  whipping  is  described  as 
sufiiciently  severe,  but  not  so  as  to  in- 
capacitate the  sufferers  from  labour. 
Here,  again,  one  of  the  scourges  was 
destroyed  in  Capt.  Williams's  presence. 
The  chief  turnkey  says,  in  his  evidence, 
"  never  more  than  three  dozen  is 
given"  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  clear  from 
the  context  whether  the  punishment  of 
boys  or  men  is  spoken  of. 

In  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
West  Riding  at  Wakefield,  there  is  no 
flogging  for  breaches  of  discipline  ;  and 
"  whipping  by  order  of  court  is  gene- 
rally inflicted  on  the  day  of  discharge. 
The  number  of  lashes  is  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-one.  The  higher  number  is 
given  to  those  who  are  sentenced  to  be 
severely  whipped." 

In  Derby  County  Jail,  the  number  is 
generally  forty  lashes. 

In  Nottingham  County  Jail,  the  only 
punishment  has  been  that  of  two  boys 
with  a  birch  rod. 

Again,  in  the  Southwell  House  of 
Correction  (Nottinghamshire),  a  reum 
received  fifty  lashes  for  refractory  con- 
duct ;  while,  in  the  House  of  Corrcctiou 
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for  the  division  of  Lindscy,  at  Kirton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  surgeon  generally 
interferes  after  twenty. 

In  the  Spilsby  House  of  Correction 
for  the  division  of  Lindscy,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Capt.  Williams  informs  us  that 
the  "  whipping  is  described  as  being 
severe ;  it  is  inflicted  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  in  the  presence  of  the  sur- 
geon. I  examined  the  scourges,  and 
recommended  that  they  be  of  a  less  se- 
vere make." 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject 
into  farther  details.  In  one  place  the 
usual  number  of  lashes  is  11,  in  ano- 
ther 25 ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Times, 
who  had  minutely  examined  all  the 
Prison  Reports  with  a  view  to  this  sub- 
ject, found  that  in  one  jail  the  usual 
punishment  was  fourteen  dozen  lashes  ! 

It  is  obvious  that  both  the  number 
of  stripes,  and  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  they  are  inflicted, 
should  be  fixed  by  authority.  It  is  im- 
possible, perhaps,  in  the  present  half- 
civilized  state  of  society,  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  scourge ;  but  it  is 
absurd  and  unjust  that  the  punishment 
for  the  same  offence  should  vary  from 
a  school-boy  flogging  to  a  military  di- 
laceration,  according  to  the  whim  of 
eastern  or  western  magistrates. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 


Successful  Operation /or  Strangu  a  ted 
Hernia,  at  the  age  of  107  ! 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  record 
of  the  performance  of  a  severe  operation  at 
the  advanced  age  of  107,  which  has,  however, 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins, 
with  success,  in  St.  Georgo.'s  Hospital ;  and 
we  apprehend  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
patient's  real  age,  as  the  certificate  of  his 
birth  has  been  jireserved  by  bis  friends,  one 
of  whom  came  with  him  to  the  liospital,  and 
asserted  tliathc  liad  seen  it.  The  patient  is, 
moreover,  well  known  as  a  musician,  wlio 
had  the  honour,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  playing 
on  the  violin  with  his  late  Majesty,  George 
the  Fourlli.  His  name  is  Rochard,  a  French- 


man, and  liis  faculties  are  quite  entire  ;  he 
was  able  to  walk  into  tlu'  ward,  and  withia 
these  few  days  was  strong  enough  to  walk 
from  Bayswater  to  Charing  Cross,  and  back 
again. 

This  man  came  to  the  hospital  about  one 
o'clock  on  Thursday  last  (Nov.  24th)  with 
strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  which  had  been 
fixed  from,  at  least,  the  previous  morning, 
and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time,  as  no  motion 
had  passed  for  three  or  four  days :  the 
tumor  was  hard  and  tender,  and  vomiting 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  but  the  counte- 
nance was  cheerful,  and  the  pulse  unaffected. 
AAhile  some  other  operations  were  being 
jierformed,  Mr.  Hawkins  informed  the  stu- 
dents of  the  ease  having  been  admitted,  and 
said  that  two  attempts  to  reduce  the  heniia 
had  been  made  before  liis  admission ;  that 
the  muscles  being  at  his  age  completely  re- 
laxed, the  only  remedy  likely  to  be  useful 
was  the  application  of  ice,  which  he  thought 
not  unlikely  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
tumor  enough  to  enable  it  to  recede,  and 
that  as  the  symptoms  were  not  severe,  and 
were  generally  slow  in  their  progress  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  he  would  give  him 
this  chance,  and  see  him  again  at  five  o'clock. 
When  Mr.  Hawkins  came,  however,  at  this 
period,  be  found  that  although  there  had 
been  no  sickness,  yet  the  tumor  was  rather 
more  tender,  and  therefore  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  operation.  The  sac  was  very  thick, 
and  on  opening  it  a  mass  of  apparently 
transparent  jelly  protruded,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  recent  lymph,  distended 
with  the  serum,  which  filled  the  sac  :  the 
contents  were  a  few  inches  of  inflamed 
small  intestine  glued  together  and  to  the  sac 
by  lymph,  which  Mr.  Hawkins  was  obliged, 
after  dividing  the  stricture,  to  tear  away 
from  the  bowel  in  order  to  reduce  it.  The 
case  went  on  very  well  afterwards,  and  re- 
quires no  particular  notice  ;  —  evacuations 
were  passed  the  next  day,  after  an  injection  ; 
— some  slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
was  relieved  by  chamomile  poultice,  and  by 
one  or  two  doses  of  calomel  on  the  Saturday. 
The  wound  united  entirely  by  the  first  in- 
tention, except  where  two  ligatures  had  been 
applied  to  a  divided  vessel  of  the  outside  of 
tlie  sac,  which  part  was  slightly  ojiened  by 
the  probe  :  the  last  section  was  removed 
on  Sunday,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  30th, 
we  saw  him  sitting  up  in  a  chair.  We  may 
observe  that  nourishment  was  given  him 
from  the  first,  and  a  little  wine  the  last  day 
or  two  ;  lie  is  rather  weaker  since  the 
strangulation,  but  appears  to  be  going  on 
quite  satisfactorily. 

Dec.  7. — Continues  to  go  on  favourably 
in  every  respect ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  entirely  recoverad. 
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Slouffhinff  uf  the  scrntitni. — Case  of  pop- 
liteal aneurism. —  Curious  case  of  femoral 
hernia. 

J.  T.,  aged  r)2,  was  admitted  into  the  St. 
Mnrylebono  IntirnKiry,  under  the  care  of  the 
physicians,  witli  synijitouis  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. He  iiad,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
been  under  treatment  with  similar  symptoms. 
On  the  third  day  after  admission  it  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  that  there  were  gan- 
grenous spots  on  the  scrotum. 

On  the  day  these  sloughs  were  discovered 
be  was  sent  down  to  a  surgical  ward,  and 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  found  him 
heavy,  stupid,  and  unable  to  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sensations  he  had  ex- 
perienced, or  as  to  the  time  when  inflam- 
matory action  had  set  in.  He  was  carefully 
examined  :  the  scrotum  was  very  tumid,  of  a 
dusky  I'ed  colour,  tense,  and  three  or  four 
times  its  natural  bulk,  with  two  sloughs, 
each  larger  than  a  shilling,  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  at  its  most  depending  part ;  the 
perineum  was  equally  red,  equally  tense, 
and  presented  all  the  appearances  of  infiltra- 
tion of  urine.  His  own  account  of  himself 
did  not  make  it  very  evident  whether  he  had 
made  water  on  that  or  the  previous  day,  or 
whether  he  had  stricture.  A  No.  4  elastic 
gum  catheter  was  passed  without  much 
difficulty  into  the  bladder,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  high-coloured  urine  dribbled  away 
through  it.  This  circumstance  made  the 
nature  of  the  case  more  doubtful ;  but  still 
the  course  of  action  was  sufficiently  clear. 
Two  longitudinal  incisions  were  made  along- 
side the  raphe — they  were  deep  enough  to 
pass  through  the  superficial  fiiscia ;  and 
similar  incisions  were  made  through  the 
tegument  of  the  scrotum.  Through  these 
incisions  a  quantity  of  urine-like  fluid 
escaped,  tinged  with  dark  venous  blood :  it 
amounted,  in  six  hours,  to  upwards  of  a 
pint.  Warm  fomentations  were  kept  applied 
upon  the  parts,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
much  relieved.  Gin  and  water  was  ordered 
for  him  ;  but  he  died  comatose  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

He  was  examined  after  death.  The  cere- 
bral symptoms  were  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  softening,  and  considerable 
efl'usion  under  the  membranes  of  the  brain  : 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  pubis,  were  removed,  and  the 
parts  were  very  minutely  examined.  The 
bladder  was  moderately  healthy,  the  ure- 
thra quite  so,  and  there  was  no  breach  of 
surface  at  any  part  of  its  course.  During 
life,  Mr.  Phillips  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  head  symptoms,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  physicians'  ward,  might  have  been  a  con- 


scfiuence  of  nrinary  disease ;  but  then  the 
little  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  after 
death  was  not  albtiminous,  and  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  retention  to  account  for 
the  cerebral  disturbance.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
been  treated  for  cerebral  disturbance,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  condition  had  rendered  him 
so  indifterent  about  the  perineal  mischief,  as 
only  to  have  directed  attention  to  it  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  placed  under  Mr. 
Phillips'  care. 

The  affection  in  question  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Liston,  in  a  paper  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  as  an  "  acute  form  of 
anasarcous  tumor  of  the  scrotum  :"  whether 
the  disease  docs  not  come  more  nearly  under 
that  condition  known  as  erysipelas  phlegmo- 
nodes,  may  be  matter  of  (|Ucstion.  In  Mr. 
Liston's  cases  there  had  been  some  local  in- 
jury to  e.xcite  it ;  in  one  case  an  abscess 
near  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  in  another  a 
kick  on  the  perineum  by  a  cow;  in  another 
inguinal  fistula;  in  another  a  gun-shot  wound, 
and  the  infiltration  was  principally  confined 
to  the  scrotum. 

In  the  present  case  the  infiltration  ex- 
tended along  the  perineum  into  the  tissues 
of  the  scrotum,  and  sloughing  had  followed, 
while  there  was  no  apparent  exciting  cause. 

Popliteal  aneurism. 

Daly,    wt.    53,  was   admitted   into 

the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  with  a 
diffused  popliteal  aneurism  on  the  right 
side,  which  had  already  produced  some 
oedema  of  the  right  foot.  His  account  of  it 
was,  that  he  had  discovered  a  swelling  in 
the  ham  three  weeks  before  admission,  that 
it  had  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  become 
very  painful,  especially  at  night.  There  was 
so  much  general  irritability,  and  so  much 
arterial  action,  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  delay  the  operation  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  try  the  effects  of  such  means  as 
were  likely  to  improve  his  condition  with 
reference  to  those  symptoms.  For  some 
days,  the  treatment  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose (namely,  careful  diet,  quiet,  and  digi- 
talis) had  a  decidedly  good  effect,  but  the 
pain  in  the  ham,  after  that,  increased,  as  well 
as  the  girth  of  the  limb.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  unwise  to  delay,  and 
the  patient  did  not  object  to  the  operation,  but 
when  all  was  prepared,  his  courage  failed  him, 
and  no  persviasion  could  move  him  to  submit 
to  it.  Several  days  passed,  the  pain  increased, 
the  size  of  the  limb  also,  as  well  as  the 
oedema  ;  and  he  then  jiroposed  that  the 
ojjcration  should  be  performed.  Lest  his 
courage  should  ooze  away  again,  the  opera- 
tion was  at  once  proceeded  with,  though  the 
circumstances  were  any  thing  but  favourable 
— an  habitually  intemperate  man,  with  gene- 
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rally  excited   arterial   action.      When    laid 
upon  the  table,  the  femoral  artery  ajtpearcd 
to  be  very  superficial,  for  its  jiulsation  could 
be    perceived    from    Poupart's    ligament   to 
near  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle.     An 
incision  of  the  usual  extent  was  made,  but 
it  was  found  that  instead  of  being   so   near 
the  surface  as  had  been  supposed,  the  artery 
was  deep-seated.     At  the  edge  of  the  sar- 
torius   muscle    Mr.    Phillips    perceived    an 
artery  about  the    size  of  the  facial,  under 
which  he  passed  an  aneurismal  needle,  upon 
which  it  was  raised,  and  while   so  separated 
from   surrounding  parts    Mr.   Samwell  and 
Mr.  Stafford  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was 
an  artery.     A  ligature  was  drawn  luider  it, 
but  for  the  moment  it  was  not  tied.     Before 
the  sheath  was  opened,  another  artery  of  the 
same  size  as  the  former  was  discovered,  and 
treated  in  the   same  way.     The  sheath  was 
now  opened,  and  a  ligature   placed  around 
the  femoral  trunk,  which  was  of  large  size. 
The  latter  ligature  was  tightened,  and  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  cut  off.     The  branches 
were  then  carefully  looked  to  ;    one  of  them 
was  found  to   arise  from  the  femoral,  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  sartorius ;    the  other 
arose  somewhat  higher,  and  apparently  from 
the  profunda.     A  question   then  considered 
was,  whether  the  common  trunk  should  be 
tied  above  the  points  where  those  arteries 
were  given  off,  su])posing  both  to  arise  from 
the  femoral    trunk,    or    whether   those  two 
branches  should  be  secured  by  the  ligatures 
already    around    them.       Seeing    that    the 
artery  was   tied,   seeing  the  uncertainty   of 
both  being  given  off  from  the  femoral,  and 
seeing,  further,  that  it  was  uncertain  how 
near    we    miglit  be  to    the    profunda,   Mr. 
Phillij)s  at  once  secured  those  two  branches. 
The  wound  was  brought  together  by  sutures, 
and  covered  with  wet  lint ;    the  patient  was 
])ut  to  bed,   and  the  state  of  the  limb  was 
fully  noted  for  six  hours,  but  there  was  no 
sensible  change  of  temperature,  neither  was 
there  during  the  succeeding  days  :    this  was 
probably  owing  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and 
the  condition  of  the  artery,  which  had  ah'eady 
interfered  so  far  with  the  circulation  as  to 
establish  it  in  the  collateral  channels.     The 
patient's    suffering    was   lessened    from    the 
moment  of  the   operation  ;    the  pain  in  the 
tumor   was    dissii)ated,    and    in    forty-eight 
hours  liis  general  condition,  and  his  coun- 
tenance, were  much  improved  ;  but  the  irri- 
tability of  the  jiulse,  and  the  excited  action 
of  the  heart,  underwent  little  change  until 
the  third  day,  when  he  began  to  take  meat 
and  beer.     At  this  time  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  create  uneasiness,  and  that  was  the 
large  (juantity  of  blood  effused  at  tlie  ham 
and   the   ujiper   part  of   the  calf.     On  the 
eighth  day  tluTc  was  heat,  and  some  redness, 
api)arcnt  at  that  part,  and  evajiorating  lo- 
tions were  applied,  but  they  did  not  remove 


it.  On  the  eleventh  day  fluctuation  was 
evident,  produced,  it  was  supposed,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  coagulated  blood  :  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  this  an  exploring 
needle  was  passed  into  the  ham,  and  some 
dark,  red,  .thin,  bloody  fluid  escaj)ed,  con- 
taining, as  was  conceived,  pus.  It  was 
examined  under  the  microscope,  and  pus 
globules  were  found  in  it.  Two  incisions 
were  then  made  to  allow  of  the  escajie  of 
this  fluid,  but  the  quantity  jioured  out  was 
not  great ;  a  poultice  was  ai)idied  to  the 
part,  and  as  the  mass  broke  down  it  escaped. 
The  irritation  set  up  at  the  point  by  the 
breaking  down  of  so  large  a  mass  was  great, 
and  it  ended  in  gangrene  ;  the  region  being 
in  a  very  apt  state  for  such  a  termination, 
from  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  circu- 
lation there.  The  gangrene  extended,  spite 
of  all  the  means  used  for  arresting  it,  and  spite 
of  the  stomach  bravely  bearing  up  ;  and  the 
only  question  still  open  was  that  of  ampu- 
tation above  the  knee  ;  but  as  the  man's 
general  condition  was  unfavourable,  as  the 
gangrene  was  spreading,  and  as  the  circula- 
tion immediately  above  the  knee  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  as  a  similar  state  of  things 
might  be  producetl  on  the  stump,  it  was 
determined  not  to  propose  it.  As  the  dis- 
charge from  the  leg  was  becoming  profuse 
and  foetid,  a  lotion  of  decoction  of  bark  and 
chloride  of  lime  was  substituted  for  the  poul- 
tice. Much  was  hoped  from  the  integrity  of 
the  stomach,  which  allowed  of  his  taking 
two  chops,  four  ounces  of  brandy,  and  six 
ounces  of  wine,  daily,  but  this  only  postponed 
the  fatal  termination,  which  did  not  occur 
until  the  forty-third  day  after  the  oiieration. 
The  first  ligature  came  away  on  the  ninth 
day,  the  second  on  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
third  not  until  the  thirty-first  day. 

Being  an  Irishman,  no  facilities  for  making 
a  careful  examination  were  afforded  ;  the 
artery  at  the  part  where  the  ligature  was 
applied,  as  well  as  the  parts  from  the  ham, 
were  removed,  but  they  were  so  broken 
down  by  gangrene  that  nothing  could  be 
made  of  them. 

Strmufulutcd  Hernia. 
An  old  woman,  aged  73,  was  admitted 
into  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  with  strangulated 
hernia.  The  history  of  this  case  shewed 
that  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  had 
been  jiresent  eight  or  nine  days,  though 
they  had  not  been  very  jiressing ;  there 
had  been  no  stool  for  eight  days.  Upon 
examination  after  admission,  the  tumor, 
which  was  not  large,  was  found  to  occujiy  the 
right  femoral  region.  There  was  not  much 
tenderness  at  the  point,  nor  at  any  part  of 
the  abdomen  ;  there  was  very  slight  tym- 
]).'mitis  ;  there  was  some  nausea,  and  oc- 
cabioiial  vomiting,  but  not  severe.  The  tongue 
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liad  a  slight  coating  ;  the  pulse  was  81.  Mr. 
l'hilli[)s  pointed  out  that  in  people  advanced 
iu  life  it  is  often  not  pnident  to  wait  for 
more  decided  symptoms,  because  the  powers 
of  life  are  incajjable  of  developing  them  ; 
and  because  it  is  matter  of  observation  that 
they  often  die  with  symptoms  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  works  on  surgery, 
would  not  warrant  a  recourse  to  operation. 

As  it  was  ascertained  that  the  taxis  had 
been  employed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
previous  day,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
persevere  long  in  any  further  attenij)!  at  re- 
duction, and  the  operation  was  at  once  had 
recourse  to.  An  incision  was  made  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  approach  to  the  sac  was 
cautiously  made.  A  tumor,  apparently 
omentum,  and  much  larger  than  a  pullet's 
egg,  was  exposed  ;  it  was  invested  by  a  mem- 
brane which  was  conceived  to  be  the  sac  : 
this  was  opened,  and  the  director  being  placed 
under  it,  it  was  incised  upwards  and  down- 
wards to  such  an  extent  as  was  necessary. 
The  omcntum-like  mass  was  now  fairly  seen  ; 
it  was  yery  vascular,  and  a  large  number  of 
veins  on  its  surface  appeared  so  tortuous  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  werevaricose. 
The  tumor  was  turned  up,  but  no  intestine 
could  be  discovered  under  it :  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  an  omental  her- 
nia. A  director  passed  very  easily  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  opening  was  en- 
larged to  the  necessary  extent.  The  tumor 
was  then  readily  passed  back  under  the  liga- 
ment. Dr.  Boyd  and  one  of  the  assistants 
passed  their  fingers  under  the  ligament,  and 
were  satisfied  that  the  reduction  was  com- 
plete. The  lips  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  by  suture,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  patient  should  be  left  without  medicine 
for  sL\  hours.  At  that  time,  as  there  had 
been  no  stool,  the  house-surgeon  ordered  a 
common  enema,  which  brought  away  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fsecal  matter.  In  the  night 
she  took  three  grains  of  calomel,  to  be 
followed  in  the  morning  by  a  beef-tea  injec- 
tion :  they  brought  away  a  little  more  ttecal 
matter,  but  stercoraceous  vomiting  came  on, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  sank. 

The  body  was  examined  fourteen  hours 
after  death.  There  were  very  slight  traces  of 
peritonitis.  The  examination  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease. 
The  tumor  had  again  protruded,  and  a  por- 
tion of  intestine  was  involved  iu  it  :  five  or 
six  inches  of  intestine  on  either  side  of  the 
part  implicated  were  removed,  together  with 
the  tumor,  and  the  following  state  of  things 
was  revealed.  The  tumor  was  very  condensed 
and  very  vascular,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  inflamed  omentum ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  tolerably  dense  investing  membrane. 
Into  the  centre  of  this  tumor  a  knuckle  of 
intestine  passed  to  the  depth  of  rather  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  ijuarter,  and  on  every  side 


the  intestine  was  surrounded  by  fat  to  the 
dejith  of  more  than  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  :  the 
pressure  upon  any  ])art  of  the  intestine  did 
not  aj)pear  to  be  great ;  there  was,  however, 
considerable  thickening  of  the  i)eritoneum 
at  the  proper  neck  of  the  sac,  which  was 
hard  and  unyielding.  The  intestine  was  ad- 
herent to  the  sac,  as  was  the  sac  to  the  fatty 
mass.  In  this  case,  to  which  Mr.  Phillips 
knew  no  parallel,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fatty  tumor  must  have  been  seated  in  very 
immediate  relation  with  the  femoral  ring, 
probably  blocking  it  up,  and  that  when  the 
protrusion  of  intestine  took  jjlace,  rather  tiian 
give  way,  the  tissue  of  tumor  had  admitted 
the  intestine  to  pass  into  its  centre.  Of  course 
the  proper  sac  was  not  opened,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  got  at  without  cutting 
down  half  an  inch  into  the  tumor. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A 

NEW    PERCUSSION    INSTRUMENT 

FOR  INVESTIGATING  THE  DISEASES  OK 
THE  CHEST. 

By  C.  J.  B.  Alois,  M.D. 

Being  an  Extract  of  a  Lectuj-e  delivered 
Nov.  28,  1842. 

The  subjects  of  percussion  and  auscultation 
are  of  great  importance ;  for  by  employing 
these  methods  of  diagnosis  you  will  be  able 
to  distniguish  with  precision  various  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  and  by  their  neglect  some 
important  lesion  of  the  lungs  may  be  over- 
looked, which  it  will  be  your  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  detect,  in  order  that  you  may  apply 
the  appropriate  remedies.  Besides,  when 
you  recollect  the  frightful  ravages  which 
pulmonary  affections  make  among  mankind, 
a  fact  rendering  such  diseases  of  the  highest 
importance,  I  need  scarcely  say  more  to  sti- 
mulate your  attention  to  these  means  of 
diagnosis,  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
reflect  upon  the  value  of  percussion  and 
auscultation,  the  former  of  which  will  oc- 
cupy us  in  the  present  lecture,  and  conti- 
nually practise  them. 

Method  of  percussing.  —  Some  practi- 
tioners percuss  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  their  extremities  being  in  the  same 
line,  and  iu  a  state  of  dcmiflexion,  striking 
the  chest  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
Others  employ  four  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  to  strike  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  chest  under  exa- 
ndnation.  Piorry  invented  the  plessimeter, 
a  round  piece  of  ivory,  to  be  placed  on  the 
chest  and  struck  by  the  fingers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  pain  likely  to  be  felt 
by  some  persons  when  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  percussed.  Subsequently  a  light 
hammer,  having  a  leathern  face,  was  brought 
into    notice,    the    ivory    plessimeter    being 
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struck  with  it  by  the  riu;ht  hiind.  More  re- 
centl}'  another  instrument  lias  boon  intro- 
duced :  a  handle  is  attached  to  the  plessi- 
meter,  which  is  struck  by  a  hammer  held  in 
the  right  hand. 

Although  percussion  may  seem  a  very 
simple  operation,  still  it  requires  much 
ji/aetice,  and  many  precautions  are  to  be 
attended  to.  Now  it  is  very  requisite  that 
you  should  produce  equal  sounds  in  com- 
paring the  ojiposite  sides  of  the  chest,  for 
the  slightest  inequality  in  percussing  will 
produce  a  difference  in  sound  ;  and  even  on 
examining  one  side  of  the  chest,  we  cannot 
place  much  reliance  on  unequal  sounds. 

About  five  years  ago  1  constructed  a 
rough  model  of  an  instrument  in  wood,  with 


a  hammer  attached  to  it,  having  a  spring 
handle,  to  be  raised  by  the  right  hand  ;  but 
I  abimdoned  it  in  consequence  of  being  in  the 
habit  of  percussing  the  chest  with  my  fin- 
gers. More  recently,  however,  I  made  an 
outline  of  this  instrument  on  jiaper,  and 
thought  that,  by  means  of  a  regiUator,  its 
elevation  might  be  so  managed  as  to  produce 
\iniform  sounds  ;  for,  on  raising  the  hammer, 
it  falls  immediately  the  spring  handle 
touches  the  regulating  screw,  which  is  move- 
able when  it  may  be  desirable  to  effect  a 
greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  hammer,  in 
order  to  produce  greater  or  less  unilorra 
sounds.  Messrs.  Philp  and  Whicker,  late 
Savigr.y,  of  St.  James's  Street,  made  the 
instrument  for  me. 


Tlie  plessimeter  (see  engraving)  is  made 
of  leather,  moving  upon  a  swivel  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  part.  The  percussor  is  attached 
to  the  stem    of  the   plessimeter,    and  acts 


upon  a  joint.  By  pressing  down  the  handle 
of  the  percussor,  the  spring  throws  the  per- 
cussor down  ujjon  the  plesrfmcter,  the  force 
of  the  blow  being  regulated  by  a  screw. 


CONSTIPATION  FOR  FORTY-FIVE 
DAYS. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  related  the  following 
case,  which  had  terminated  fatally  that  day. 
The  patient,  a  medical  man,  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  had  resided  in  London  about 
eighteen  months,  with  the  intention  of  jirac- 
tising  there  instead  of  in  the  country.  Until 
forty-five  days  ago  he  suffered  only  from 
occasional  spasms  of  the  bowels,  the  spasms 
having  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  His 
bowels  were  regular.  During  the  last  forty- 
five  days  of  his  life  there  was  no  evacuation 
whatever  from  the  bowels,  although  every 
means  had  been  resorted  to  by  Mr.  l>aneard 
Dr.  Sims  to  produce  such  action.  .About  a 
fortnight  before  death  he  (Dr.  Johnson) 
joined  in  consultation.  The  patient  had  then 
severe  spasmodic  jiains  in  the  abdomen, 
with  almost  constant  vomiting.  His  stomach 
seldom  retained  anything  :  the  ingesta  being 
either  brought  up  immediately,  or  two  or 
three  hours  after  being  swallowed.  None  of 
the  matter,  however,  vomited  up,  exhibited 
the  slightest  stercoraceous  character.  To 
afford  relief,  croton-f^il,  bleeding,  and  croton- 
oil  injections,  were  used,  among  other  means, 
and  Dr.  O'Beirnc's  tube,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  j)asi5ed  u))  any  distance,  and 
seldom  more  than  half  a  pint  of  (luid,  and 
never  more  than  a  pint,  could  be  injected. 
During  the  whole  of  this  timi;  the  dij^lension 
of  the    bowels  increased,   and  his   extreme 


sufferings  were  only  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  internal  use  of  opium,  and  by  opiate  fric- 
tions over  the  abdomen.  Five  days  before 
death,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  half  a 
pound  of  fluid  mercury  was  administered  to 
him.  This  produced  no  perceptible  effect  at 
the  time,  but  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  spasms  in  the  abdomen.  The  consti- 
pation remained.  On  one  occasion  his  agony 
from  the  distended  abdomen  was  so  great 
that  he  begged  it  might  be  punctured  to  give 
him  relief.  He  died  on  that  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  the  body  was  examined.  The 
tympanitis  was  enormous.  On  opening  the 
abdomen  there  were  scarcely  any  signs  of 
inflammation  having  existed  ;  there  was  no 
effusion,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  intes- 
tines were  not  adherent  to  each  other.  The 
dilatation  of  the  intestines  was  very  great ; 
the  colon  was  as  large  as  the  colon  of  a  horse, 
and  the  other  intestines  were  of  proportion- 
ate magnitude.  The  diajihragm  was  thrust 
up  to  a  remarkable  height,  and  the  stomach 
was  so  contracted  that  it  was  discovered  with 
difticnlty.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a  few 
drachms  of  l)ile.  On  following  the  intes- 
tines nothing  was  discovered  but  wind.  Not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  quicksilver  which 
had  been  swallowed  five  days  before  could 
be  seen,  but  in  the  sigmoid  flcxture  of  the 
colon  was  a  dark,  tarry-like  substance, 
having  a  very  peculiar  odour,  but  neither 
in  appearance  nor  in  smell  like  a  fieeal  col- 
lection.    No  globules  of  mercury  could   be 
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detected  in  it.  The  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion was  found  at  the  junction  of  tlie  sigmoid 
flexure  with  tlie  rectum,  in  wliich  situation 
was  a  dense  wliite  scirrlius,  surrounding  the 
intestines  for  tlie  space  of  three-quarters  of 
au  inch,  and  so  comidetely  closing  thepass^e, 
that  although  the  colon  above  was  enormously 
distended  witli  flatus,  not  the  smallest 
quantity  of  air  coidd  be  made  to  pass  the 
stricture.  The  case  was  remarkable,  from 
the  cause  of  the  forty-five  days'  constipation 
being  disease.  When  con.stipation  was  a 
habit  the  bowels  might  be  inactive  for  a 
longer  i>eriod,  but  he  (Dr.  J.)  had  never 
before  known  such  jjrotractcd  constijiation 
dependent  on  disease.  The  longest  ])eriad, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed, was  eighteen  or  twenty  days  at  most. 
It  was  curious  that  no  sign  of  the  quicksilver, 
beside  that  mentioned,  could  be  discovered. 
He  suspected  that  during  the  live  days  that 
the  mercury  was  in  the  intestines  it  had 
been  converted  by  their  convulsive  action 
into  the  ointmcnt-hke  substance  referred 
to.  It  was  also  singular  that  the  mercury 
produced  no  effect  on  the  mouth  or  breath. 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  was  the 
absence  of  difficulty  in  passing  the  motions 
until  the  setting  in  of  the  constipation.  The 
scirrhus  must  have  been  going  on  for  years. 
— Lancet,  Nov.  20. 

ox  THE 

MORTALITY  OF  CHILDREN 

AT  THE 
MILITARY    ASVLUM,    SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  was  founded 
for  the  reception  of  the  orphans  of  soldiers, 
and  the  branch  at  Southamjjton  was  opened 
in  October  1817,  for  the  reception  of  the 
younger  male  children  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion. In  182.'),  the  boys  were  removed  to 
head  quarters,  and  the  institution  at  South- 
ampton was  exclusively  appropriated  to  girls 
and  to  boys  under  seven  years  of  age.  In 
1835,  the  admissions  were  greatly  restricted, 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  that 
branch  of  the  asylum,  and  tlie  few  remain- 
ing children  were  ultimately  removed  to 
Chelsea  in  November  1840. 

For  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  from 
October  1817  to  October  1835,  there  were 
admitted  5,427  children,  and  during  that 
period  there  occurred  in  all  39  deatlis — vi2. 
from  tuberculous  disease,  14  ;  measles,  11  ; 
hydrocephalus,  4  ;  convulsions,  4  ;  hooping- 
cough,  3  ;  fever,  2  ;  diarrhoea,  1 — Total,  39. 
A  fraction  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
died  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  one-half  of 
these  before  the  fifth  year,  the  other  half 
between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth — corroborat- 
ing the  opinion  of  Antral,  who,  from  his 
extensive  experience,  remarks  that  tubercles 


are  most  prevalent  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
year ;  that  they  appear  in  much  greater 
quantities,  and  ia  a  greater  number  of  organs 
at  once :  and  that  more  than  one-fourth  oi 
those  who  die  from  Idrth  to  puberty  are 
aflVcted  witli  tuberculous  disease.  As  the 
tendency  of  this  disease  appears  to  be  the 
conse(,uence  of  in>|)erfect  assimilation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  possessed  of 
the  means  of  correcting  this  ^jredisposition  in 
many  in.stances.  Of  this  fact  I  have  had 
abundant  experience  among  the  children  of 
the  Military  Asylum.  Few  of  the  children, 
on  joining  this  institution,  were  exempt  on 
their  admission  from  a  teisdeney  to  tuberculous 
disease,  which  may  reisonably  be  attributed 
to  privations  of  diiferent  kinds,  neglect,  defi- 
cient nourishment,  &c.  &c.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children,  on  their  admission,  and 
many  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  exhibited  a 
strong  tendency  to  struma,  evidenced  parti- 
cularly by  a  disj)0sition  to  a  congestive  state 
of  the  abdominal  contents,  impaired  powers 
of  digestion,  depraved  secretions,  dry,  harsh 
skin,  and  a  tendency  to  eruptions,  and 
ophthalmia  (especially  denominated  stru- 
mous). Whilst  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  children  of  the  same  class,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  five-sixths  of  those 
affected  with  tuberculous  disease  perish,  it 
is  a  gratifying  and  a  very  important  fact,  that 
by  placing  children  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  health,  as  regards  food, 
air,  clothing,  and  exercise,  the  constitution 
becomes  so  inq)roved  as  to  overcome  this 
predisposition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
fourteen  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  proved 
fatal  amongst  5,427  children  of  all  ages. — 
Dr.  Hennen,  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
Journal. 


LITHOTOMY  AND  LITIIOTRITY. 

The  Gazet  e  Midicale  of  November  19th 
contains  an  account  of  the  operations  for 
ston?  performed  for  some  years  past  at  the 
lli'tel  Dieu,  by  M.  Roux. 

From  1K3G  to  1840,  both  inclusive,  he 
performed  lithotomy  eighteen  times  ;  eleven 
patients  were  cured,  and  seven  died. 

He  operated  by  lithotrity  in  six  cases. 
Three  patients  are  said  to  have  left  the  hos- 
pital, and  three  are  reported  to  have  left  it 
cured. 

Of  these  twenty-four  patients,  the  ages 
were  as  follows  : 

From    3  to  25  years  of  age  ...   13 

,,     25  to  50 3 

,,     50  to  75 8 

24 
In  the  year  1841,  seven  patients  suffering 
from  stone  were  put  under  .M.  Roux's  care. 
Six  ofthese  were  operated  on  ;  four,  namely, 
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by  lithotomy,  and  two  by  lithotrity.  The 
seventh  patient  was  a  little  girl  of  11,  who 
had  an  enormous  calculus  ;  the  very  day  of 
her  admission  into  the  hospital  she  sank 
under  a  diarrh(j?a,  which  had  reduced  her  to 
the  last  stage  of  marasmus. 

This  year  was  the  most  fatal  to  calculous 
patients  ;  for  of  sLx  who  underwent  opera- 
tions, five  died  :  one  of  those  on  wliom 
lithotomy  was  performed  got  well. 

In  one  case,  where  a  stone  weighing  57 
grammes,  (1010  French  grains)  had  been 
extracted  by  lithotomy,  another  weighing  62 
grammes  (1116  French  grains,)  was  found 
on  dissection  ;  besides  three  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  which  were  lodged  in  cysts. 

In  one  of  thelithotritized  cases,  it  was  found 
that  a  false  passage  had  been  made  by  graz- 
ing the  tissue  of  the  prostate  with  the 
brisc-pierre. 


TREATMENT  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Exercise,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  taken, 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sources in  combating  melancholy  ;  travelling, 
■which  acts  on  the  brain  by  impressions, 
causing  a  crowd  of  images,  and  ever-new 
ideas,  to  pass  before  the  understanding, 
necessarily  destroys  that  fixedness  of  thought, 
that  concentration  of  attention,  which  makes 
us  lose  all  hope.  Those  patients  who  can- 
not travel  must  be  exercised  and  diverted 
by  excursions  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage,  by 
bodily  exercises,  by  cultivating  the  ground, 
by  the  care  of  a  garden,  by  household  oc- 
cupations, and  by  the  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession. Riding  on  horseback  excites  the 
activity  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  favours 
insensible  perspiration,  while  it  lulls  and 
diverts  the  attention.  Good  results  are  ob- 
tained from  driving.  The  English  struggle 
against  the  spleen  by  taking  the  place  of 
their  coachmen,  and  thus  passing  through 
the  streets  of  London  ;  the  celebrated  Alfieri 
rendered  his  dark  melancholy  supjiortableby 
this  means  alone.  Sporting  may  fulfil  the 
some  object ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  in 
trusting  arms  to  those  who  arc  disposed  to 
suicide.  Pinel  ex])resses  the  wish  that  every 
asylum  for  the  insane  should  be  near  a  farm, 
where  the  patients  may  cultivate  the  ground. 
Dr.  Langermann  had  almost  realized  this 
wish  at  the  IJareuth  Asylum,  where  he  was 
physician. 

Dr.  Horn  has  provided  the  insane  jiaticnts 
in  the  hosjiital  at  lierlin  with  all  the  means 
of  exercise  compatible  with  their  safety,  and 
he  derives  great  advantage  from  it.  At  the 
Salpetrierc,  ^  considerable  number  of  our  in- 
sane women  are  occu))ic(l  in  sewing,  knitting, 
and  other  manual  work,  and  several  are  ein- 
jiloyed  in  the  service  of  the  house.  These 
active  oceuj)ations   have  their  share  in   the 


numerous  cures  obtained  in  this  establish- 
ment. It  is  not  so  easy  to  furnish  men  with 
the  instruments  of  work,  because  they  may 
misuse  them.  Persons  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  employment,  if  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  travel,  ride  on  horseback,  or  go 
in  a  carriage,  should  play  at  games  which 
repose  the  mind  and  fatigue  the  body  ;  such 
as  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  tennis,  foot- 
ball, billiards,  &c.  But  exercises  of  the 
mind  must  be  joined  to  those  of  the  body. 
Study  contributes  to  cure  the  melancholic, 
jirovided  it  is  not  directed  to  subjects 
fitted  to  inflame  the  imagination.  Sometimes, 
also,  we  give  way  to  the  melancholy  ideas 
of  him  whom  we  wish  to  cure.  M.  Char- 
pentier,  in  his  excellent  thesis  on  melancholy, 
relates  that  an  ecclesiastic,  who  had  become 
melancholic,  with  a  propensity  to  suicide,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution,  was  rescued 
from  this  state  by  the  activity  which  he 
manifested  in  dcfentHng  the  Concordat, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  independence  of 
the  ministers  of  religion. 

A  man  was  persuaded  that  his  enemies 
had  stripped  him  of  all  his  fortune ;  l.e 
becanie  melancholy  and  morose,  and  refused 
to  eat,  because  he  had  nothing  with  which  to 
pay  for  his  food  :  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  months,  I  advised  one  of 
his  relations  to  feign  a  law-suit,  and  to  jier- 
suade  the  patient  to  consult  an  advocate. 
The  lawyer,  previousiyi  nstructcd,  asked  for  a 
written  memoir,  in  order  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  business. 
After  some  days'  hesitation,  the  patient  be- 
gan a  long  memoir,  which  obliged  him  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  and 
even  to  undertake  short  journies.  A  month 
had  hardly  |>assed,  and  the  memoir  was  not 
finished,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  disease 
was  approaching  a  cure,  which  soon  took 
place.  M.  Alibert  relates  a  similar  case. 
—  Esquirol,  Dex  Maladies  mentalcs  :  De  la 
Lypiamnie,  ou  Melanc/iolie. 


INSECT  ORIGIN  OF  SMALL-POX. 

By  M.  Serres. 


At  the  Institut,  on  the  Ith  of  July,  M. 
Serres  mentioned  the  following  fact,  seeming 
to  favour  the  hyjiothesis  of  animalcules  in 
small-pox.  By  covering  each  jiustulc  with 
a  glass  ca])sule,  which  is  kejit  for  some  days 
in  its  place,  he  has  seen  the  process  of  eruj)- 
tion  either  go  on,  or  languish,  or  be  com- 
])letcly  abortive,  according  as  the  glass  was 
transparent  or  more  or  less  o])aque.  This 
influence  was  evidently  due  to  the  contact 
of  the  air.  [Qy. — Should  not  this  be  the 
admission  of  light  ?]  The  experiment,  he 
adds,  was  not  merely  curious,  for  it  led  to 
a  modification  of  some  of  the  hygienic  mca- 
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Rurcs  adopted  in  small-pox.  Previously, 
patients  were  generally  placed  in  situations 
as  well  aired  and  lighted  as  possible ;  but 
now,  one  knows  that  dark  situations  arc  far 
better  for  this  kind  of  disease,  and  that  this 
change  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  the  most 
favourable  jtrogress  of  its  evolution.  The 
success  at  La  Pitic  was  never  more  complete 
than  during  one  year  when  all  the  patients 
with  small-pox  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  put 
into  a  low,  ill-aired,  dark  ward — a  sort  of 
cellar.  The  confluent  cases  there  went  on 
as  favourably  as  was  jiossible.  At  present,  in 
the  same  hospital,  they  are  moved  from  the 
first  floor  into  the  re:-de  chaussee,  and  they 
do  well  there. 

M.  Scrres  took  this  occasion  to  mention 
that  he  had  seen  between  1700  and  1800 
cases  of  small-pox  in  private  and  in  hospital 
practice,  and  that  he  was  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  afiected  with  small-pox 
after  vaccination  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  had  small-pox  twice.  [For  the 
first  of  these  statements  M.  Serres  may  have 
made  it  probable,  as  our  old  physicians  be- 
lieved, that  it  is  beneficial  to  exclude  the 
light  in  small -pox  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ill  ventilation  is  to  be  desired.] — 
Gazette  Medicate. 


ON  THE  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

CALOMEL  IN  OPHTHALMIA 

NEONATORUM. 

By  M.  Lauer. 

The  introduction  of  finely-powdered  calomel 
into  the  eye  in  ophthalmia  was  originally 
practise<l  by  Dupuytren.  Professor  Fricke 
of  Hamburg  has  noticed,  in  his  Zcitsehrift 
for  1837,  the  violent  reaction  which  its  em- 
ployment excites  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  been  taking  iodine,  probably  owing  to 
the  formation  of  an  iodide  of  mercury. 
About  a  year  since  Dr.  Kluge  began  to  use 
it  as  a  local  aj)plication  in  the  cases  of 
ophthalmia  of  new-born  infants  which  came 
under  his  care  in  the  lying-in  department  of 
the  Charito  at  Berlin.  The  results  were 
extremely  fortunate,  and  Pr.  v.  Siebold  of 
Gottingen,  who  was  induced  to  try  the 
remedy,  has  obtained  from  its  employment 
very  great  success. 

The  manner  of  introducing  the  calomel 
into  the  eye  is  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  loaded  with  the  powder,  which  is  shaken 
from  it  into  the  eye,  while  an  assistant 
separates  the  lids.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  this  remedy  may  be 
bad  recourse  to  as  soon  as  the  first  traces  of 
the  disease  appear,  and  its  employment  once 
daily  is  then  in  general  sufficient.  After  the 
lapse  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  (juantity  of  the  secretion. 


the  eye  may  be  washed  from  the  jjowdcr, 
and  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  cleanliness  be 
attended  to.  In  severe  cases  the  application 
may  be  repeated  twice  every  day ;  but  when 
the  disease  is  mild  a  single  application  daily 
suffices  to  effect  a  cure  in  from  four  to  ten 
days,  if  the  remedy  had  been  had  recourse 
to  from  the  outset.  The  more  severe  and 
intractable  forms  of  the  disease  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  benefited  by  the  local  employ- 
ment of  calomel. — Meilicinische  Zeituny ; 
and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review. 


FATTY  AND  CELLULAR 

DEGENERATION  OF  MUSCLE. 

By  Du.  Joseph  Engei,. 

According  to  Gluge,  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  muscle  consists  in  the  deposition  of  fat, 
partly  in  a  free,  partly  in  an  encysted  state, 
between  the  primitive  muscular  fibres.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  above  is  not  the 
only  metamorphosis  which  takes  place,  but 
is  not  able  to  persuade  himself  that  an  actual 
transformation  of  muscular  into  cellular  tis- 
sue is  to  be  admitted.  So  long  as  muscle, 
examined  by  the  microscope,  undergoes  no 
other  alteration  than  a  mere  change  of  colour, 
the  form  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
muscular  bundles  remains  unaltered,  except 
that  their  sheaths  appear  covered  with  a 
greater  number  of  granulations,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  are  readily  removed 
by  a  slight  pressure.  The  sheath  itself  of 
the  fibre  appears  more  brittle  and  easily 
ruptured  than  before ;  the  least  pressure 
destroys  its  continuity.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  the  fatty  condition  of  the 
muscle  and  its  loss  of  colour  become  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye,  do  the  longitudinal 
lines  of  the  muscular  bundles  become  more 
evident,  the  granulations  more  numerous, 
and  the  bundles  themselves  ajipear  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  large  bladders  of  fat, 
which,  from  becoming  flattened,  present 
various  forms,  and  are  at  length  united, 
partly  with  each  other,  partly  with  the  bun- 
dles of  muscular  fibres,  by  a  tolerably  ad- 
hesive substance.  The  author  failed  to 
detect  fat  in  a  free  state  in  fresh  muscle ; 
which,  however,  if  treated  with  spirit  of 
wine,  gives  out  fat  in  notable  quantity.  Yet 
in  this  case  the  fat  seems  to  be  simply  ex- 
tracted from  the  sebaceous  bladders  or  cysts 
by  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  wine ;  these 
cysts,  thus  deprived  of  their  contents,  being 
visible,  in  a  shrivelled  state,  between  the 
bundles  of  muscular  fibre.  Water  causes 
the  fat  to  solidify,  and  to  ajjpear  surrounding 
the  muscular  bundles  like  a  sheath,  from 
among  which,  by  a  slight  pressure,  it  may 
be  forced  in  the  shape  of  half  cylinders. 
The  muscular  bundles  amid  this  deposition 
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of  fat,  partly  free  and  jiartly  encysted,  lose 

entirely  their  sheaths;  so  that  their  delicate 

fibrilltE  (primitive  fibres),  after  the  fat  being 

washed  away,  lie  bare.     This  condition,  and 

no  other,  it  is  which  constitutes  the  so-called 

degeneration  of  muscle  into  fatty  and  cellular 

tissue,  and  which  consists  of  nothing  but  a 

deposition    of  fat   between   the    bundles  of 

muscular  tibres  deprived  of  their  sheaths. 

The  sheath  of  the  niu.<scular  bundles  appears 

to  be  indispensable  to  elasticity,  firmness, 

equal  .iction,  and  vital  function  of  muscle. 

Whether  the  change  of  colour  which  super-  A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

venes  after  some  time  in  sejiaratcd  muscle  METROPOLIS, 

beowiugto  the  loss  of  the  sheath,  the  author  Shewing   the    number    of    deaths   from    all 

is  not  prepared  to  say.     A  question  arises,  causes    registered   in    the    week    ending 

whether  the  destruction  of  the  sheath  of  tlie  Saturday,  November  2G,  1842. 

muscular  l)undles  be  owing  to  the  dcposil  ion     Sni.ill  Pox 8 

of  fat,  or  whether  the  converse  relation  be     -Measles    ..   34 

the  real  one,  or,  finally,  whether  both  changes  '^[','^^^pj[,'^'"(;;,u.;,i  ■:■.:::::■.:■.;::.■.;::::".■.:::;     1? 

be  synchronous  results  of  a  common  cause. —     Croup  T T. '. 0 

Oestcrrcich.  Medicinischc    ]]'ochenschrift ;     Thrush     4 

an  J  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review.  l'''"''f " .  t 

iivsenterv   > 

— Cholera   ' ti 

Influenza 1 

APPARENT  DEATH  BY  LIGHTNING,     'ivplms    24 

Ktvsi|)el.is 5 

By  Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Neu  Ruppm.  Syphilis  0 

_____  Hy<iropliol)ia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .   13'J 

Three   persons   were  at  the  same  instant  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

struck  by  lightning.     In  one  the  symptoms  pScrJf'the  iieart  andBiooilvessels  :: ::  ""I 

were    severe    and    remarkable.     He   was    a  Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

healthy    man    of    twenty-six.     When    the         Organs  of  Digestion    ."iS 

author  saw    him.  an  hour  and  a  half  after     Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 10 

^,        ,     ,        ,      ,  ,  ^  ,  .  ( hildl)ed 10 

the  stroke,   ho  lay  completely  unconscious,     (iva,i;in  Dropsy   0 

as  if  in  apoplexy.     His  pulse  was  less  than     Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

GO,  full  and  hard  ;  his  respiration  snoring  ;     Rlienniatisin 3 

,.  -1      ji  ..    I        J    •  -ui         rru„.„     Diseases  of  Jomts,  &c 1 

his   pupils    dilated   and   insensible.      1  here     yj^^^f       \ 1 

were  frequent  twitchings  of  the  arms  and     Fistula    0 

hands;    the    thumbs   were   flexed    and    im-     Diseases  of  .Skin,  &c 1 

moveable,  and  the  jaws  firmly  clenched.  JilnTeorN^iStcS^! :;:;:::;:::::;::  '^' 

Soon  after  the  author  arrived   severe  clonic  Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 

spasms  came   on,   so   that  four  men  could        ranee   Ifi 

scarcely  hold  the  patient  in  his  bed;  and     Causes  not  specified  2 

his  body  was  drawn  to  the  left  side.     As     Deaths  from  all  Causes 853 

soon  as  these  had  rehaxed  he  was  bled   to     .^ . 

16  oz.,  cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  a  blister  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

to  the  nape,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  ^-/«/ Edmonton, /.^///^rfe.-.io  :57'. T2"iV. 

legs.     .Stimulating  enemata  and  opium  were  ^^      .^,^^,^  ^o  y  r^^n  ,,p.  „y  areemrich. 

also    administered ;    and    in    the    course    ot  -^                                    •' 

twenty-four  hours  the  patient's  conscious-  ^'ovember.     Thicrmometer.    Bauometei,. 

ness  slowly  returned,  and  he  was  soon  com-  Wednesday  30    from  37  to  47        29-54  to  29-86 

plet'ly  recovered.     The  only  external  injury  qi.f.r^Xy''!' '  1  '           27      53        29-04       29-96 

discernible  was  a  red  streak,  as  broad  as  a  Friday  .  .  .    2  |           55      47        30  00       30-06 

finger,  which  extended  from  the  left  temple  .Saturday    .31            30      51         3001        30-24 

over  the  neck  and  the  sternum,  to  the  pre-  Sunday   .  .    4             38      51        .W.;i2       S0-.30 

...         .              I      1  ■  ,      ,•                   ,  Monday  .  .    5               40      47         M  li        30  17 

cordrd  region,  and  which  disappeared  com-  Xuesday    .    6              37      40        30- 14        Stat, 

nlctelv  in  a  few  days. —/6jV7.  Wind,  S.E.  and  S.W.  on  tlie  30th  idt. ;  S.  on  the 

'          -^ 1st  and2d  inst.  ;  S.W.  on  the  3rd  ;  .\.  l)y  W.  and 

8.  on  the  4th  ;    S.  I)y  W.  on  the  5th ;    and  S.W. 

and  S.  l)y  K.  on  the  0th. 
Generally  cloudy ;  a  little  rain  on  the  1st  and 

2d  instant. 

Ilaiu  fallen,  -035  of  an  inch. 

Chaulbs  Henry  Adams. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  lecture  a 
defined  case  of  derangement  affecting  tlie 
hand  was  described  to  you,  which  served 
as  an  example  of  local  disease — b^  tlie  na- 
tural tendency  to  restoration  brought  about 
by  w.iat  is  called  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  ; 
and  we  have  seen,  that  this  local  form 
may  also  lead  to  constitutional  derange- 
ment, in  which  the  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem does  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
functions  of  the  part,  as  is  the  case  when  we 
have  symptoms  produced  by  interference 
with  respiration  or  circulation.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  constitutional  disturbance  might 
have  been  equally  produced  by  the  derange- 
ment of  any  other  part.  There  are  still 
many  other  considerations  which  claim  our 
attention,  without  special  reference  to  the 
function  of  the  organ  affected  ;  we  will  there- 
fore still  keep  to  the  case  of  disease  in  the 
hand.  If  we  merely  consider  the  variety  of 
derangements  of  which  this  part  may  be  the 
seat,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  varieties  in 
the  phenomena  which  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  attend  to,  depending  upon  the 
tissue  composing  the  part  to  which  the 
affection  particularly  belongs.  Other  varia- 
tions are  dependent  on  the  causes  of  derange- 
ment, and  others  on  the  state  of  the  person 
in  whom  they  occur.  It  is  to  each  of  these 
in  succession  that  I  now  invite  your  atten- 
tion. The  derangement  may  be  merely  on 
the  surface,  and  affect  the  skin,  and  conse- 
quently be  attended  with  considerable  pain 
or  uneasiness  in  consequence  of  the  ample 
785.— XXXI. 


supply  of  nerves  ;  and  even  this  uneasiness 
may  vary  in  its  character  with  the  severity 
or  depth  of  the  derangement,  so  as  to  cause 
either  burning  or  smarting  pain,  or  the  most 
annoying  itching,  a  mere  unpleasant  tingling, 
or  a  great  number  of  intermediate  sensations, 
each,  however,  characteristic  of  the  part 
affected.  The  kind  of  constitutional  de- 
rangement, if  it  exist,  will  also  be  influenced 
by  the  tissue.  Let  us  suppose  the  injury  to 
be  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the 
skin ;  this  will  probably  lead  to  swelling  and 
tension ;  a  pain  of  a  diff"crent  kind  will  be 
felt ;  and  it  will  frequently  be  accompanied 
by  throbbing,  perceptible  to  the  patient  and 
others  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  af- 
forded to  the  arterial  circulation.  A  greater 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  is  likely 
to  be  produced  than  the  extent  of  visible 
derangement  might  have  led  one  to  anticipate 
«  priori ;  and  frequently,  even  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  or  evgn  a  shorter  period,  a 
new  material,  foreign  to  the  part,  and  even 
to  the  system  in  a  state  of  health,  is  often 
produced.  This  material,  which  is  called 
pus,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  of  inflammation,  is  more  particularly 
prone  to  be  formed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
derangement  of  cellular  membrane.  Its 
formation,  in  most  parts,  is  accompanied  by 
some  peculiarities  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, of  which  rigors  arc  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable. 

The  derangement  may  be  yet  more  deeply 
seated  ;  the  sheaths  of  the  numerous  tendons 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  hand, 
and  the  fluid  which  in  health  lubricates  their 
internal  surface,  may  become  increased  ;  the 
swelling  produced  by  this  cause,  if  simple, 
will  not  only  be  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
situation,  but  in  the  kind  of  uneasiness  which 
attends  it.  It  may  have  beeen  produced 
slowly,  and  be  accompanieil  with  little  or  no 
pain  ;  or  it  may  have  come  on  acutely,  as  in 
rheumatic  aff"ection,  and  be  chiefly  felt  when 
any,  even  the  slightest,  attempt  at  motion  is 
made  ;  or  it  may  have  proceeded  from  injury, 
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by  whicli  tine  naturally  close  cavity  formed 
by  these  sheaths  has  been  oi)enccl.  Tlie 
symptoms  dependent  on  such  an  injury,  in 
the  infliction  of  which  scarcely  any  pain 
may  have  been  experienced,  may  be  of  the 
most  severe  character,  and  jjrove  rapidly 
fatal.  I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  ten- 
dinous sheath  was  carefully  oj)ened  with  a 
lancet,  to  allow  the  escajie  of  the  morbidly 
increased  quantity  of  synovia,  intermixed 
with  numerous  little  loose  bodies  which  had 
been  formed  in  it.  The  operation,  which 
at  the  time  seemed  very  trivial,  was  as 
quickly  followed  by  the  most  urgent  syniji- 
toms  :  not  only  the  whole  hand  became  in- 
flamed, but  the  constitutional  derangement 
was  so  severe  that  the  patient  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Such  serious  consequences,  in  this 
and  numerous  similar  cases,  are  referable  to 
the  particular  tissue  which  becomes  the  seat 
of  derangement ;  and  we  arc  consequently 
led  to  expect  them  whenever  an  extensive 
tendinous  sheath,  or  the  synovial  capsule  of 
a  large  joint,  has  been  opened.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  tendon  enclosed  in  the 
sheath  has  suffered  more  than  the  sheath 
itself.  This  dense  and  feebly  organised 
structure  is  but  little  sensitive  to  injuries 
which  it  may  receive  at  the  time  of  infliction, 
yet  very  severe  pain  may  be  felt  where  this 
structure  has  become  inflamed.  From  its 
situation,  however,  we  do  not  often  see  the 
affections  of  this  structure  in  a  simple  un- 
complicated form,  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  noticing  both  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional disturbances  which  attend.  There 
is  one  jieculiority  to  be  noticed  amongst 
the  general  disturbance  which  is  apt  to 
follow  derangement  seated  in  this  structure. 
Though  by  no  means  exclusively,  they  seem, 
more  than  those  of  any  other  tissue,  to  lead 
to  those  formidable  symptoms  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  tetanus — symptoms 
which,  unlike  those  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously adverted  as  having  a  general  character 
consequent  upon  the  local  att'ections  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  which  have  had  more 
or  less  of  a  febrile  character,  jirineipally 
marked  by  disturljance  of  the  circulation,  in 
some  of  its  various  forms,  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  more  especially  connected  with  the 
mysterious  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Tetanus  resulting  from  such  injury,  will, 
therefore,  doubtless,  loim  one  of  the  in- 
teresting topics  upon  which  you  will  have 
the  advantage  of  listening  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Again,  the  bones  may  be  the  seat  of 
derangement.  A  different  kind  of  jiain  will 
be  fell;  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be 
marked  by  slow  stages,  and  the  aji])earance 
of  the  adjoining  tissues,  when  they  become 
affected  in  consequence  of  di.sease  of  the 
bone,  will  be  peculiar  and  characteristic  of 
the  primary  affection.     Again,  the  derange- 


ment may  exist  in  the  cartilage  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bone,  or  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane associated  with  it. 

The  strongly  marked  differences  in  the 
sym))tom  of  disease  dcjiendent  upon  the 
particular  tissue  which  it  affects,  has  been 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Pinel  and  Bichat, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  inqiortant  service  which 
the  latter  has  rendered  to  medical  science  in 
the  lift  which  he  gave  to  general  anatomy, 
which,  before  his  labours,  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  formed  a  distinct  branch  of 
anatomy,  although  our  countryman,  Car- 
michacl  Smith,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
preceded  him  in  sketching  its  outlines. 

Great  as  are  the  differences  in  the  local, 
and  also  in  the  general  symptoms,  dependent 
on  the  particular  tissue  in  which  the  derange- 
ment has  its  seat,  there  are  likewise  dif- 
ferences dependent  on  other  circumstances 
equally  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  existing 
derangement.  In  some  of  the  instances  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  have  spokea 
of  inflammation  as  taking  place  in  the  part. 
Inflammation  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
common,  and,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  thf> 
most  important  forms  of  derangement  with 
which,  in  tlie  practice  of  our  art,  we  have  to 
contend;  but  inflammation  itself  comprises 
several  varieties  ;  and  there  are  likewise 
cases  in  which,  though  it  may  exist,  there 
are  other  causes  which  give  the  more  essen- 
tial charjrcte.1  to  the  case.  Thus  the  inflam- 
mation may  either  be  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
character ;  it  may  remain  pi'etty  much 
concentrated  on  a  jiarticular  part,  and, 
though  intense,  be  little  disposed  to  spread ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  a  different 
character,  and  be  much  disjjosed  to  advance 
from  the  spot  at  which  it  was  originally 
seated — as  we  see  in  erysipelas,  and  those 
forms  of  inflammation  which  are  allied  to  it. 
One  of  the  conscrjuences  to  which  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  lead  is  the  formation  of  an 
external  wound  or  ulcer,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  various  than  the  ajjpearances  which 
these  open  wounds  present — difl'erences 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  well 
acquainted  with,  and  readily  to  appreciate, 
both  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  both 
of  these  respects,  the  details  connected  with 
them  belong  to  the  surgical  division  of  your 
studies.  They  form,  however,  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  general  view,  that  they  must  not 
be  passed  over  with  mere  allusion.  Some- 
times you  will  find  the  wound  remaining 
day  after  day  in  statu  quo,  showing  neither 
disposition  to  advance  in  the  repairing  pro- 
cess, nor  to  be  attended  with  increase  in  the 
extent  or  severity  of  the  derangement.  It 
may  be  covered  with  a  moist  exudation  of 
the  part,  but  in  other  respects  it  might 
almost  appear  as  if  it  existed  in  a  part 
devoid  of  life.     Such  would   be  an  extreme 
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case  of  indolence,  both  as  respects  the  part 
and  the  system.     When  this  is  not  the  case, 
we  may  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  repairing 
proces.s  advancing  and  characterised  by  the 
production  of  pus,  the  appearance  of   Uttle 
red  elevations  upon  the  denuded  .surface,  the 
daily  increase   of  substance   by  which    the 
wound  is  filled  up,  and  its  contracting  mar- 
gin formed   by  advancing  new  skin.     Even 
in  this  state  you  may  have  varieties  ;  the  jjus 
may  not  be  all  you  could  desire,  and  the  new 
growth    technically  known  by  the  name  of 
granulations  may  be  faulty  both  in  colour 
and  size._^  There  are  more  modes  in  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  repairing  process,  the 
aggravation    of  disease    may  exhibit   itself. 
The  open  wound    may  increase  in   size,  its 
surface  still  presenting  a  fresh  and  ulcerating 
character.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest 
form  of  ulcers  not  disposed  to  heal ;    but 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  and  rapid  form 
of  such  ulcers,  to  which  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  phagedenic  is  applied.     Sometimes 
the  extension  takes  place  by  the   manifest 
death  rather  than  by  the  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible erosion  of  the  adjacent  parts.     In 
such  a  case  the  sore  would  be  said  to  have  a 
sloughing  character.     The  occurrence  of  this 
manifest  death,  or  sloughing,  would  conduct 
us  to  another  form  of  derangement,  which  is 
rather  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  sequel  to  inflam- 
mation.    Without    this   consequence   being 
produced,  there  are  other  varieties   in  the 
appearance  and  nature  of  the  ulcerated  part, 
or  open  wound,  depending  upon  the  par- 
ticular cause  which  gave  rise  to  it.     Either 
at  the  time  the  skin  was  broken,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  wound  was  produced,  or  at  some 
subsequent    period,   some    offending   cause, 
possessing  particular  properties,   may  have 
been  applied  to  the  denuded  surface.     Some 
of  these,  like  the  bite  of  the  adder  and  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion,  quickly  produce  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation,  accompanied  with 
much  pain  and  swelling,  extending  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  point  at  which  the 
injury  was  inflicted,  and  attended  with  a  high 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  which  is 
rarely  fatal,  but  continues  for  a  few  days. 
There  are  other  poisons  produced  by  animals 
of  a  similar  description  ;  but  more  especially 
by  those  of  the  ophidian  or  serpent  class, 
the  fatal  energy  of  whose  poisons  is  so  great 
that  death  cuts  off  the  suff'erer  before  there 
has  been  any  time  allowed  for  the  part  to 
which   the  poison  was  applied  to  undergo 
those  changes  by  which  any  great  alteration 
in  appearance  can  be  effected.     At  the  same 
time,   it  is  extremely  probable  that  in   the 
minute  structure  of  the   part   to  which  the 
poison    has  been   applied    changes   do  take 
place,  which,  if  InvLsible  to  the  naked  eye, 
may  hereafter  be  disclosed  by  microscopic 
research.       There    are    animal    poisons   of 
another  description  which  do  not  necessarily 


belong  to  the  animal  producing  them,  but 
are  the  result  of  changes  induced  by  disease  ; 
on  which  account    they  are  called  morbid 
poisons.     Thus   a    human    being   or   other 
animal,  suffering  severely  from  local  disease 
and   consequent    general    disturbance,    may 
have  some  of  his  fluids  brought  into  such  a 
state  that  if  an  extremely  small  portion  be 
taken  from  the  living  body,  or  very  shortly 
after  death,   and  introduced  into  a  wound, 
the   most  intense  and  destructive  inflamma- 
tion may  be  set  up,  accompanied  by  severe 
and    even   fatal   constitutional    disturbance. 
Of  this  description  are  the  injuries  to  which 
the  members  of  our  profession  are  exposed 
in  pursuing    practical  anatomy,    and  more 
especially    that   department    which  is    con- 
nected with  the  investigation  of  disease,  be- 
cause in  such  cases  the  bodies  are  nearest  to 
that  state  in  which  death  occurred.  To  most 
of  you    I    trust  that  practical  anatomy  is 
suflSciently  familiar  ;  for  the  allusion  which  I 
have  just  made  to  the  dangers  which  attend 
it    produce    no   discouragement,  and  if  you 
have   experienced  the    effect   which  I  have 
mentioned  in  your  own  persons,  or  witnessed 
it  in  those  of    your  dissecting-room  com- 
panions,  you  will  not  only  xmderstand  the 
illustration  which  it  affords,   but  appreciate 
those  means  which  may  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  or  obviate  its  consequences. 
Some  of  these  poisons  lead  to  so  much  local 
injury  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  to  which 
they  may  be  applied,  as  to  produce  local 
death,  or  sphacelus,  to  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion again  to  allude.     As  another  instance 
of  a  morbid    poison    producing  a  peculiar 
character  in   the  particular  part  to  which  it 
is  applied,   and  thence  affecting  the  entire 
system,  I  may  adduce  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  the  commuoication  of  a  morbid 
poison  from  the  teats  of  a  cow  to  a  chap  or 
other  abrasion  in  the  hand  of  a  milker.  This 
will  give  rise  to  inflammation,    producing  a 
sore,    which,  in  its   elevation,  surface,  and 
character  of  the  fluid  which  it  contains,  is  re- 
cognisable as  that  specific  pustule  to  which 
the  name  of  cow-pock  is  given.     More  or 
less  general  disturbance  of  the  system  is  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  it,  but  the  won- 
derful consequence  which  ensues  is,  that  the 
individual  who  has  been  so  affected  is  not 
only  exempt  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
affection,    but    in  most  cases  from  the  in- 
fluence of  another  most  widely  spreading  and 
fatal  morbid  poison,  that  of  small-pox.    We 
must  receive  with  thankfulness  the  blessing 
which  the  discovery  of  such  a  fact  has  proved. 
Our  curiosity  and  desire  to  investigate  may  ^ 
be    excited     to    understand    how    such    a 
marvellous    result    is     brought   about,    but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  long 
remain  amonst    those    mysteries   connected 
with  animal  life  which  baffle  the  physiologist, 
and  that  in  practice  we  must  be  content  to 
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take  ailvantage  of  it  as  a  piece  of  well- 
directed  empiricism.  There  are  other  mor- 
bid poisons  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
of  small-pox,  which  I  need  not  particularize 
in  this  genoriil  review,  as  they  will  require  to 
be  spoken  of  in  detail  when  we  shall  be  en- 
gaged with  the  consideration  of  particular 
diseases,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration  I 
must  mention  two  or  three  others  of  a  some- 
what different  character. 

In  the  instances  of  morbid  poison  of 
■which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  constitu- 
tional affection  has  quickly  followed  the  local 
application  of  the  poison,  and  whether  it  has 
exhibited  itself  with  great  severity  or  com- 
parative mildness,  such  derangement  has  as- 
sumed the  character  of  an  acute  affection,  ter- 
minat'ng  in  recovery  or  death,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  next 
to  advert,  the  local  application  of  the  poison, 
though  it  may  produce  a  sore,  is  not  in- 
variably followed  by  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. When  this,  however,  is  produced,  it 
supervenes  at  a  much  later  period,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous cure.  By  its  affection  of  the  system 
at  one  time,  it  affords  no  protection  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  like  disease  from  sub- 
sequent application  of  the  poison.  The  mor- 
bid poison  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  has 
another  remarkable  property,  namely,  that 
of  being,  when  it  has  affected  the  system, 
transmissible  by  descent  from  the  jiarent  to 
the  offspring,  so  that  we  may  apply  to  it 
the  proverb,  "the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge."  This  poison  is  that  of  syphilis,  which 
for  several  centuries  past  has  been  the 
scourge  of  vice  in  civilized  countries,  by 
whom  it  has  more  recently  been  introduced 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
aborigines  of  uncivilized  countries,  where  it 
has  jjroved  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  ex- 
terminating agents  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  natives. 

Although  this  poison  is  generally  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  impure  sexual 
intercourse,  1  am  jicrfectly  warranted  in  in- 
troducing it  amongst  the  affections  of  that  part 
of  the  body  which  I  have  selectedas  furnishing 
illustrations  of  the  general  view  of  disease 
which  I  am  now  offering.  It  has  not  very 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  surgeon  or 
the  nurse,  in  their  attendatice  on  a  j)atient 
Buffering  from  the  influence  of  this  jioison, 
has  received  a  jjortion  of  it  on  a  cut  or  abra- 
sion of  the  hand.  The  sore  which  has 
followed  has  assumed  the  peculiar  appear- 
•  ance  which  characterises  the  syphilitic  ulcer, 
and  some  of  the  numerous  phenomena  of 
constitutional  derangement  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  have  ensued. 

It  would  seem  that  the  urdimited  period 
of  time  during  which  this  poison  may  affect 
the  system  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  com- 


bining its  influence  with  that  of  various  other 
causes  of  deranged  health,  n\odifying  the 
ajipearances  which  they  jiresent,  prolonging 
their  duration  by  annulling  the  tendency  to 
spontaneous  cure,  and  introducing  the  neces- 
sity for  ])eculiar  modes  of  treatment.  Thus, 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  modified 
by  syphilitic  taint ;  the  fauces,  so  liable  to 
transmit  inflammation  from  exposure  to  cold, 
become,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
taint,  subject  to  a  most  characteristic  cy- 
nanche  of  longer  duration  ;  and  if  rheumatism 
attack  the  jiatient,  to  which  the  nature  of  his 
treatment  may  render  him  particularly  liable, 
the  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  modified 
in  their  character,  and  in  their  treatment 
are  found  to  be  additionally  intractable  and 
obstinate. 

LECTURES 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  CIRCUM- 
STANCES CONNECTED  WITH 

OPERATIVE   SURGERY, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
By  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Baut. 

Lecture  I. — Dec.  7,  1842. 
There  is  no  department  of  the  healing  art 
in  which  there  is  so  much  to  interest  or  to 
excite  both  our  own  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, as  there  is  in  operative  surgery.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  disease  treated 
by  other  means,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  success  obtained  belongs  to  the 
remedies  employed,  and  how  much  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  patient's  constitution. 
But  it  is  entirely  different  in  those  cases  that 
are  the  subjects  of  operations.  Recourse 
is  had  to  this  mode  of  treatment  only  when 
nature  can  go  no  further  ;  and  an  operation, 
so  far  from  being  the  direction  of  a  natural 
process  to  a  safe  result,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  abrupt  and  rude  interference  with  what- 
ever nature  is  about.  If  a  cure  arise  from 
an  operation,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  that, 
iind  to  that  only  :  and  thus  it  hajipens  that 
some  of  tlie  most  sjjlendid  results  obtained 
in  the  healing  .art  are  those  which  are  claimed 
by  the  operating  surgeon. 

But  an  operation,  while  it  may  do  good, 
may  also  be  productive  of  evil.  A  man  has  a 
stone  in  the  bladder ;  he  is  suffering  torture  ; 
he  has  nothing  but  a  frightful  death  to  which 
he  can  look  forward.  As  the  least  of  two 
evils,  he  is  contented  to  submit  to  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  in 
the  brief  space  of  three  minutes  he  is  placed 
in  a  situati(m  of  ])crfect  comfort,  and  that  in 
forty-eight  hours  you  are  able  to  declare 
with  confidence  that  his  life  is  jierfectly  safe. 
A  man  may  have  a  disease  in  the  knee-joint, 
with  carious  bone  and  abscesses ;  he  may  be 
worn  out  by  pain,  by  perspirations,  sleepless 
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nights,  and  other  symptoms  of  liectic  fever. 
You  um])Utate  the  limb  ;  and  even  on  tliat 
very  night  he  may  sleep  soundly  ;  there  may 
be  no  more  perspirations,  and  in  a  week  he 
may  be  gainin;;  tlesh,  and  present  the  aspeet 
of  health.  But  tlien,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  cases,  in  which  the  j)atient, 
after  lithotomy,  may  die  within  forty-eight 
liours,  although  he  might  have  lived — in 
misery,  it  is  true — had  he  been  let  alone, 
for  a  year  or  longer.  So,  in  the  case  of  am- 
putation for  a  diseased  kiiee-joit\t,  the  pa- 
tient, instead  of  recovering,  may  die  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  very  much  sooner 
than  he  would  have  done  had  not  an  opera- 
tion been  resorted  to. 

This  double  result  of  operations  adds  to 
the  interest  which  this  part  of  surgery 
possesses,  and  to  the  responsibility  which  is 
entailed  on  those  who  practise  it.  But  what 
adds  still  more  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other,  is  this — that  it  is  )iot  only  great  ope- 
rations, such  as  lithotomy,  and  the  am])uta- 
tion  of  the  thigh,  that  are  attended  with  risk. 
A  man  died  in  this  hosjiital  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sting  of  a  bee  ;  and  another 
died,  in  this  hospital  also,  from  those  of  the 
bite  of  a  leech.  A  jjutient  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound,  not  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  in- 
sideof  the  knee,  made  for  the  purjioseof  divid- 
ing the  sajjhena  vein.  I  have  known  a  patient 
die  from  erysipelas  that  followed  the  bimjde 
operation  of  cupping  ;  and  there  have  been 
not  a  few  instances  of  fatal  venous  inflam- 
mation supervening  after  a  common  bleeding 
in  tlie  arm.  A  lady  had  a  small  encysted 
tumor  on  her  head  not  larger  than  a  pea. 
A  surgeon  who  was  at  that  time  (for  what  I 
am  speaking  of  was  many  years  ago)  an 
eminent  man  in  his  profession,  removed  the 
tumor,  but  did  it  imperfectly.  The  disease 
returned,  and  another  surgeon,  at  that  time 
in  large  practice  also,  removed  it  more  effec- 
tually. The  patient  died  from  erysipelas  of 
the  scalp.  So  others  have  died  from  the  re- 
moval of  piles,  and  other  apparently  trifling 
operations. 

Considering  these  different  results  that  are 
obtained  in  operative  surgery,  you  cannot 
but  feel  how  essential  it  is  that  you  should 
do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  to  make 
yourselves  masters  of  whatever  belongs  to 
this  part  of  your  profession  ;  that  you  should 
study  the  subject  of  each  individual  opera- 
tion in  its  most  minute  circumstances ;  that 
you  should  be  well  actjuainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  it ; 
and  that  you  should  learn  to  be  dexte- 
rous in  the  use  of  your  knife,  and  of 
other  instruments  employed.  You  will  also 
perceive  that  even  these  ((ualifications  will 
not  be  in  themselves  sufficient.  The  sur- 
geon who  is  engaged  in  operations  must 
attend  in  all  respects  to  his  mode  of  life  ; 
and  especially  he  should  be  of  those  mode- 
rate and    temperate    habits    without    which 


there  can  be  no  steady  hand,  no  accurate 
eye  ;  without  which,  also,  there  cannot  be 
that  activity  and  energy  of  mind,  and  readi- 
ness of  conduct,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
that  will  continually  arise  in  the  greater, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  smaller  opera- 
tions, of  surgery. 

Some  things  to  which  you  have  to  attend 
in  an  operation  may  be  considered  as  special 
— belonging  to  that  particular  operation,  and 
not  to  others.  In  operating  for  strangulated 
hernia,  if  you  divide  the  stricture  in  one 
direction,  you  may  wound  the  epigastric 
artery  ;  while  if  you  divide  it  in  another,  no 
such  risk  is  incurred.  In  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  if  you  make  your  incision  too 
extensive,  you  may  cut  through  the  whole  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  that  is  almost  certain 
death  to  the  patient.  There  are  other  things 
which  belong  to  no  operation  in  particular, 
but  to  operations  generally,  and  it  is  to  these 
last  that  1  wish  more  particularly  to  direct 
your  attention  in  the  present  lecture.  You 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  either  of  the 
one ;  or  of  the  other  if  you  would  be  accom- 
plished operators. 

An  accomplished  operator !  That  term 
may  be  used  in  various  senses ;  but  I  will 
tell  you,  before  I  proceed  further,  in  what 
sense  I  use  it.  1  apply  it,  not  to  him  who 
looks  at  his  watch  to  see  in  how  short  a 
space  of  time  an  operation  may  be  completed ; 
nor  to  him  who,  during  an  operation,  is 
j)utting  himself  in  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  looking  on,  considering  what  they  will 
say,  and  anxious  to  appear  dexterous  in 
their  eyes.  According  to  my  notions,  he 
only  is  an  accomplished  operator  who, 
before  he  engages  in  an  operation,  looks  at 
all  the  consequences,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  may  ensue  ;  and  earnestly  endeavours 
to  lay  his  plans  so  that  there  may  be  as 
great  a  chance  as  possible  of  the  former  being 
obtained,  and  of  the  latter  being  avoided ; 
and  who,  while  actually  engaged  in  an  ope- 
ration, thinks  neither  of  himself  nor  of  the 
bystanders,  nor  allows  any  question  to  arise 
in  his  mind  except  as  to  what  he  should  do 
to  bring  the  case  ultimately  to  a  safe  termi- 
nation with  the  least  jiossible  distress  to  the 
patient. 

Let  me  exhort  you  never  to  slur  over  a 
single  case,  nor  proceed  to  the  smallest  ope- 
ration, without  having  well  considered  what 
accidents  may  happen,  what  evil  may  follow, 
what  degree  of  danger  may  ensue ;  and, 
having  done  so,  let  me  advise  you  further, 
that  you  should  as  far  as  you  can,  make  the 
patient  acquainted  with  all  that  you  know 
upon  the  subject :  or  if  he  be  not  in  a  state 
in  which  he  can  judge  for  himself,  then  that 
you  should  make  the  same  explanation  to 
his  friends.  That  you  should  do  so  is  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  your  patient.  It  may  be 
quite  right   for   a  man   to   run  a  risk   by 
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going  through  an  operation,  but  it  is  not 
right  that  he  should  do  so  without  knowing  it, 
or  at  any  rate  not  without  his  friends  knowing 
it.  But  it  is  also  an  act  of  justice  to  your- 
selves. A  surgeon  has  no  business  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  of  an  ojieration  upon 
himself.  The  friends  should  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  turning  round  upon  him 
aftei-wards,  and  saying,  "  you  said  there  was 
no  danger,  and  here  my  wife,  my  husband, 
or  my  friend,  is  dead."  In  some  of  the 
greater  operations,  indeed,  there  is  not  much 
explanation  of  this  kind  necessary,  because 
the  world  very  well  know  that  where  you 
perform  lithotomy  or  amputate  the  thigh 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  hazard.  But 
do  not  overlook  the  risk  even  of  the  smaller 
operations.  If  I  am  asked  whether  there  be 
any  danger,  I  never  answer  that  there  is 
none  :  I  say,  perhaps,  what  I  have  said  to  you 
just  now,  that  I  have  known  a  person  to  die 
in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  the 
bite  of  a  leech ;  but  then  I  add,  that  the 
danger  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  that  which  will  arise  from 
allowing  a  disease  to  remain,  which  is  itself 
a  source  of  danger  :  or  if  the  disease  requiring 
the  operation  be  one  of  no  serious  character, 
then  I  may  observe,  that  the  patient  must 
decide  for  himself,  whether  it  be  not  worth 
his  while  to  incur  a  very  small  risk  for  the 
sake  of  the  reUef  which  the  removal  of  tlie 
disease  will  give  him.  We  must  all  be  con- 
tented to  incur  such  risks  as  these  in  many  of 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  You  may  go 
out  on  horse-back,  or  on  the  top  of  a  stage- 
coach, and  may  be  thrown  off  and  killed ; 
you  may  be  smashed  on  a  railroad,  or 
drowned  when  on  board  a  steam-vessel.  As 
these  very  trifling  hazards  are  to  be  over- 
looked under  other  circumstances,  so  they 
are  to  be  disregarded  in  the  smaller  operations 
of  surgery.  State  all  this  to  the  jmtient,  or 
his  friends,  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  now 
stated  it  to  yourselves.  It  will  be  a  great 
comfort,  and  afford  much  peace  of  mind  in 
the  arduous  profession  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  if  you  attend  to  this  advice.  A 
man  has  a  small  tumor,  and  you  remove  it ; 
the  chance  of  mischief  from  the  operation 
being  not  one  in  a  thousand.  But  perhaps 
you  are  performing  small  operations  daily, 
and  to  you,  therefore,  the  chance  is  multi- 
plied. It  is  almost  nothing  to  the  patient, 
but  it  becomes  much  to  you  ;  and  it  is 
especially  for  your  own  advantage  that 
even  these  small  fractions  of  danger  should 
never  be  concealed. 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  danger,  you 
may  well  sujipose,  in  operative  surgery, 
than  hfemorrhage.  A  large  flow  of  blood 
may  kill  the  patient  instantly.  If  ope- 
rators were  careless  on  this  point,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  examples  of  death  from 
haemorrhage  :  and  even  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  that  may  be  taken  it  happens  sometimes 


that  patients  die  from  loss  of  blood,  either 
at  the  time  of  operation  or  very  soon  after- 
wards. When  I  was  house-surgeon  to  this  hos- 
pital, a  patient  had  bleeding  after  lithotomy 
which  could  not  be  stoi)ped,  and  he  died  in 
a  few  hours.  I  performed  the  same  operation 
on  a  private  patient,  in  whom  there  was  hae- 
morrhage from  the  large  veins,  apparently  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, which  could  not  be  stopped,  and  he  also 
died  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  The  danger 
from  ha;morrhage  is  greatest  in  very  early  life. 
I  have  seen  young  children  several  times  at 
the  point  of  death  from  this  cause.  I  ac- 
companied an  eminent  surgeon,  when  I  was 
young,  to  remove  a  nwvus,  or  blood-vessel 
tumor  from  the  back  of  a  child's  neck,  (at 
that  time  nobody  ever  thought  of  removing 
those  tumors  except  by  the  knife.)  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  at  the  time,  but 
it  appeared  to  have  stopped.  The  child  was 
put  to  bed,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
it  was  dead. 

However,  it  certainly  happens  very  rarely 
that  patients  die  of  haemorrhage  as  an  imme- 
diate result  of  an  operation.  Do  not,  however, 
think  that  haemorrhage  is  of  no  consequence 
because  it  does  not  cause  so  frightful  a  catas- 
trophe as  this.  Thepatient  may  survive  a  large 
haemorrhage  and  be  very  well  the  next  day, 
and  the  day  after  that,  but  it  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  mischief,  such  as  I  shall  describe 
in  another  lecture,  which  destroys  the  patient 
ultimately.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  patient  may 
recover  from  the  operation,  and  the  wound 
may  be  healed,  and  yet,  where  there  has  been 
a  copious  haemorrhage,  the  constitution  of  a 
delicate  person,  more  especially  of  delicate 
woman,  may  be  so  much  damaged  by  it,  that 
it  may  not  recover  it  for  some  years.  After 
an  operation  I  have  sometimes  heard  a  by- 
stander say,  "  Oh,  he  has  lost  no  more 
blood  than  it  wiU  do  him  good  to  lose." 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  such  an  observa- 
tion as  this :  be  assured  that  an  operation 
cannot  be  performed  with  too  little  loss  of 
blood.  The  loss  of  a  few  ounces  in  a  patient 
who  has  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  :  and 
so  it  is  in  many  other  cases.  If  it  is  desirable 
that  the  patient  should  lose  blood,  you  can 
always  take  it  from  his  arm,  and  just  as 
is  wanted,  and  no  more.  Tiiere  can  at  any 
rate  be  no  advantage  from  the  loss  of 
an  uncertain  quantity  of  blood  in  an  operation. 
Some  people  seem  to  me  to  have  a  notion 
that  the  loss  of  blood  in  an  operation  will 
make  the  patient  less  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion afterwards.  But  I  believe  that  it  is 
just  the  reverse.  Bleeding  may  relieve 
phlegmonous  inflammation  where  it  already 
exists,  but  it  does  not  prevent  its  existence  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  increases  the  Uability  of  the  patient  to 
other    kinds     of    inflammation,     such    as 
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erysipelas,  or  diffuse  iiiflainmatiuii  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  venous  and  arterial 
iiiflaiiiniation.  Those  asthenic  inflam- 
mations, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  oc- 
cur es])ecially  in  those  persons  who  have 
lost  much  blood.  Let  it  be  your  object, 
therefore,  in  every  operation,  that  it  should 
be  ])erformed  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
ebould  be  as  little  waste  of  blood  as  jjossible. 
And  I  sliould  mention  to  you  that  even 
a  large  loss  of  blood  before  an  opera- 
tion may  be  productive  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  afterwards.  A  man 
h'ld  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  thigh,  his 
limb  having  been  caught  in  some  merhanical 
engine.  There  was  considerable  bleeding. 
He  became  faint,  and  the  bkedins^  stop))e(l. 
He  was  brought  into  the  hospital  in  a  state 
approaching  to  collapse.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  injury,  and  it  was  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  done  but  to  amputate  the  limb. 
The  patient  lay  in  bed  waiting  for  what  we 
call  reaction  to  take  place.  By  and  by 
the  pulse  rose,  and  the  wound  began  to 
bleed.  The  house-surgeon  ran  for  a  tour- 
niquet, which  unfortunately  was  not  at  hand, 
and  before  it  could  be  procured  the  patient 
had  lost  an  additional  quantity  of  blood.  We 
were  then  forced  to  wait  till  reaction  took 
place  a  second  time,  and  wlien  it  did  so  the 
limb  was  amputated.  The  patient  was  taken 
back  to  bed  pretty  well  at  first  ;  all  at  once 
he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  make  water, 
but  could  not  do  it.  A  catheter  was  intro- 
duced, but  the  bladder  was  found  empty.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  died.  On  examining  the  body 
we  found  the  heart  flaccid  and  empty  of 
blood  :  the  vena  cava  superiorand  inferior, and 
the  vena  azygos,  vessels  which  are  generally 
full  of  blood,  were  all  empty.  The  only 
blood  that  could  be  found  was  in  the  aorta 
and  its  larger  branches.  The  heart  had  sent 
forth  into  the  vessels  the  last  drop  of  blood 
contained  in  it,  but  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  going  the  round  of  the 
circulation  to  till  the  heart  again. 

To  avoid  an  unnecessary  loss  of  blood  in 
operations,  it  is  of  course  indispensable  that 
you  should  have  a  thorough  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  concerned;  but  you  are  not 
dependent  on  yourselves  alone.  Whatever 
may  be  your  own  skill,  it  will  be  insufhcient, 
if  you  are  not  provided  with  a  good  assistant. 
It  is  sometimes  better,  when  an  operation  is 
likely  to  be  tedious,  to  take  up  the  bleeding 
vessels  as  you  go  on  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
dissection  of  some  tumors,  and  even  in  some 
cases  of  amputation,  where  the  patient  has 
no  blood  to  spare.  Sometimes,  where  there 
is  a  long-continued  dissection,  you  will  find 
great  advantage  from  using  a  silver  knife 
with  as  sharp  an  edge  as  can  be  given  to 
this  metal.  The  silver  knife  will  divide  the 
cellular  membrane  and  smaller  vessels,  but 
it  will  not  divide  any  vessel  of  considerable 
size.     As  it  divides  the  cellular  membrane 


it  also  stretches  it,  and  elongates  the  vessels 
which  are  in  it,  and  you  know  that  vessels 
which  are  stretched  before  they  are  divided 
bleed  but  little. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  (at  least  in  my 
judgmeeit.)  to  perform  amputation  without 
a  tourniquet.  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  may 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  femoral  or  in 
any  other  large  artery,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  man's  thumb  ;  but  by  means  of  a 
tourniquet  you  may  prevent  the  bl-.eding 
from  the  small  vessels  as  well  as  the  large 
ones,  and  I  need  explain  no  further  why  it 
should  not  be  neglected. 

There  is  another  point,  which  it  is  always 
worth  your  while  to  consider  before  an  ope- 
ration. Has  the  patient  any  particular  dis- 
position to  hncmorrhage  .'  There  are  some 
families  in  which  almost  every  individual  is 
liable  to  bleed  in  tlie  most  alarming  manner 
from  the  slighest  causes — in  whom  a  pinch  of 
the  skin  will  cause  an  ecchyraosis,  and  a 
wound  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  will 
be  followed  by  a  serious  hicmorrhage. 
Whether  in  these  individuals  the  coats  of 
the  arttries  are,  as  some  have  supposed,  un- 
usu\lly  thin,  and  incapable  of  contraction, 
or  wht:tlier  there  be  some  peculiarity  in  the 
blood,  so  that  it  does  not  readily  coagulate, 
1  cannot  say  ;  but  we  know  well  the  fact  of 
the  existenceof  persons  wlioiiave  this  hajmorr- 
hagic  tendency,  and  in  whom  operations 
are  therefore  more  than  usually  dangerous. 
A  man  came  to  this  hospital,  many  years  ago, 
with  a  wound  in  his  forehead,  and  he  nearly 
bled  to  death.  The  llow  of  blood  wassto|)ped 
at  last,  not  by  tying  particular  vessels,  but  by 
a  general  pressure  ;  but  it  returned  :  it  was 
again  stopi'cd  in  the  same  manner,  but  it 
again  returneil,  and  it  w-as  not  till  a  large 
slough  had  been  made  by  caustic  that  the 
hjemorrhage  was  finally  arrested.  This  man, 
when  younger,  had  had  a  bad  tooth,  and  he 
vvent  to  a  dentist  to  have  it  drawn,  but  he 
very  nearly  bled  to  death.  Some  time  after 
he  had  been  at  the  hospital  with  this  wound 
in  the  forehead,  he  had  another  bad  tooth. 
At  first  he  was  afraid  to  have  it  drawn, 
remembering  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed,  but  at  last  his  toothache 
drove  him  to  a  dentist,  by  whom  it  was 
extracted.  There  was  an  abscess  at  the 
bottoui  of  the  tooth,  which  was  in  the 
ujiper  jaw.  A  profuse  haemorrhage  fol- 
lowed the  operation.  I  was  called  in,  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  and  he  had  been 
bleeding  all  the  time.  I  tried  various  ways 
to  plug  the  alveolus,  and  at  last  applied  the 
cautery.  It  stopped  the  bleeclir.g  otdy  for  a 
short  period,  then  it  returned ;  and  all  other 
means  having  failed,  I  tied  the  carotid  artery. 
This  also  was  unsuccessful,  anil  the  bleeding 
went  on,  and  ended  fatally.  This  jjatient's 
child  had  the  same  hiemorrhagic  tenilency, 
and  very  nearly  bled  to  death  from  the  bite 
of  a  leech.     There  was  a  gentleman  belong- 
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ing  to  a  family  of  wliich  I  have  socn  many 
members,  all  of  wliom  have  this  singular  dis- 
position to  haemorrhage.  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  he  sent  for  me  to  see  him.  He  had 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  one  of 
which  was  a  most  ))rodigious  discharge  of 
pure  blood  from  that  viscus.  A  surgeon 
whom  he  had  consulted  previously  had  de- 
clared him  to  have  a  fungus  hctmatode 
of  the  bladder.  I  e.xamined  liim,  and 
found  a  stone.  I  recommended  that  lie 
should  go  through  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  he  said  he  should  bleed  to  death  ;  and  a 
circumstance  had  occurred,  since  I  first  saw 
him,  that  seemed  confirmatory  of  his  opinion. 
He  had  been  cupped  in  the  perineum,  and 
the  wounds  made  by  the  scarificators  had 
bled  profusely  every  other  day  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  Having  seen  a  good  deal  of 
him,  I  partook  of  his  fears,  and  was  rather 
glad  to  avoid  the  operation.  By  and  by 
he  sent  for  another  surgeon,  who  was  in  very 
large  practice,  and  certainly-had  much  more 
knowledge  than  I  at  that  time  possessed. 
He  sounded  him,  found  the  stone,  and  said 
he  had  better  be  cut  for  it.  "Oh!"  said 
the  patient,  "  I  shall  bleed  to  death."  The 
surgeon,  not  being  rightly  informed  on  the 
subject,  rather  laughed  at  this  :  the  operation 
was  performed,  frightful  bleeding  followed, 
which  went  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  the  patient  died. 

There  is  another  cause  of  fatal  results 
at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  after,  an 
operation  ;  namely,  the  severe  shock  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  occasion 
to  the  nervous  system.  Sir  Everard  Home, 
in  the  instructive  lectures  which  he  formerly 
gave  in  this  hospital,  was  accustomed  to 
mention  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  dis- 
eased testicle.  He  was  placed  on  the  table 
to  go  through  the  operation  of  castration. 
The  removal  of  the  testicle  is  a  very  simple 
process ;  there  is  no  bleeding  but  what  is 
under  command,  and  there  was  no  bleeding 
here  :  but  when  the  testicle  was  removed, 
they  looked  at  the  man,  and  he  was  dead. 
When  I  was  a  student  in  this  hospital,  there 
was  a  man  with  a  large  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Sir  Everard  Home,  who  was  a  dexterous 
lithotomist,  performed  the  usual  opera- 
tion. The  stone  broke  to  pieces,  and  that 
at  first  seemed  to  be  rather  a  good  thing  than 
otherwi.-ic,  for  it  is  better  to  take  out  a  very 
large  stone  piecemeal,  than  to  drag  it  out 
entire.  But  this  occuj)icd  a  long  pgriod  of 
time,  there  being  a  deep  perineum,  and  a  great 
Tiumber  of  fragments.  The  operation  1  believe 
lasted  a  whole  hour  ;  then  the  man  was  taken 
back  to  \\\v.  ward,  but  Ik;  was  dead  before  he 
was  in  bed.  'J'iiis  was  jjrobaljly  nothing  but 
the  effect  jjroduccd  on  the  nervous  system 
by  a  long,  painful,  and  anxious  ojicration, 
upon  a  healtliy  suljjcct  ;  and  for  such  a  con- 
tingency as  this  you  cannot  in  all  cases  be 


prepared.  But  you  may  be  prepared  for  it 
in  some  cases  by  well  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  before  you  undertake 
the  operation. 

Suppose  for  example  a  man  to  have  disease 
of  the  heart,  with  symptoms  indicating  ossifi- 
cation of  the  coronary  arteries,  that  is,  symp- 
toms of  angina  pectoris  :  he  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  die  from  the  shock  of  an  operation 
than  another  patient ;  and  therefore  in  him 
everything  but  the  smallest  operation  should 
be  avoided. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  professional  life,  I 
was  present  at  an  operation  of  lithotomy 
performed  on  a  patient  who  had  many  urgent 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  :  the  urine 
was  full  of  bloody  mucus,  offensive  to  the 
smell,  and  tinged  with  blood.  Tlie  suffering 
which  the  disease  occasioned  was  almost 
bej'ond  imagination  ;  but  still  it  was  a  case 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
the  suffering,  no  surgeon  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  possess  would  venture  on  an  opera- 
tion. This  class  of  diseases  was  not  so  well 
understood  at  that  lime  as  it  is  at  present ; 
and  two  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
of  the  day  agreed  in  recommending  lithotomy. 
The  operation  was  performed  ;  it  did  not 
last  three  minutes,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  haemorrhage.  The  patient  was  taken  off 
the  table,  but  he  was  dead  before  he  had  been 
three  minutes  in  bed.  Onc.\aminingthe  body, 
the  prostate  gland  was  found  extensively  ulce- 
rated ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  passing  of  the 
instruments  over  the  ulcerated  gland  had 
produced  that  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  that  proved  thus  instantly  fatal.  I 
witnessed  another  operation  performed  under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances ;  except  that 
there  were  several  stones,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  so  soon  over.  Before 
the  patient  was  taken  back  to  bed  he  was  in 
a  state  of  perfect  coma,  with  stertorous 
breathing.  In  this  condition  he  remained 
for  some  hours,  and  then  died.  A  man  was 
in  the  hospital  with  stone  in  the  bladder, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ewbank  :  there  was  a 
consultation  on  the  case,  the  question  being 
whether  the  patient  should  undergo  the 
operation  or  not.  The  symptoms  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  occurred 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  patients ;  and 
on  the  circumstances  being  stated  to  him, 
Mr.  Ewbank  at  once  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  operation.  It  was  well  that  he  did 
so  ;  for  on  the  following  day  the  man  died, 
and  an  extensive  ulceration  of  the  prostate, 
with  disease  of  the  bladder,  was  discovered 
on  dissection. 

Of  course  you  may  do  a  great  deal  towards 
])rev(Mting  such  a  catastro]ihe  by  looking 
thoroughly  into  the  case  first,  aiul  it  will 
indeed  rarely  happen  that  you  may  not 
anticipate  and  avoid  the  danger.  Still, 
such    a   case    may  occur    as  that    of  a  pa- 
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tieiit  sufTering  in  an  unusual  decree  from 
the  impression  which  the  operation  makes 
on  lii:3  nervous  system,  and  in  which, 
by  the  proper  and  timely  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants, the  system  may  be  supported  under  it, 
and  the  patient's  life  preserved. 


OX  THE 
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founded  on  its  ei.emkntary  analysis. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
range  of  physical  science,  a  subject 
which  has  aUbrdcd  more  ground  for 
diligent  research  and  hypothetical  de- 
duction, than  the  biliary  secretion.  To 
the  chemical  philosopher  the  difficulty 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  contra- 
dictory conclusions  of  the  most  upright 
and  intelligent  observers,  urge  him  to 
renew  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancies :  to  the  physician,  the  daily 
observation  of  phenomena  which  could 
only  be  traced  to  an  altered  state  of  a 
secretion,  the  very  nature  of  which 
was  involved  in  obscurity,  furnish  him 
with  motive  enough  to  avail  himself 
of  the  slender  assistance  which  physi- 
olog}-  afforded  him  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing hke  general  deductions  on  the 
subject  :  while  the  very  chaidatan, 
safely  sheltered  under  the  obscurity  of 
"  bilious  affections,"  has  never  been 
backward  to  make  use  of  them  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  interest. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the 
examination  of  the  bile  by  means  of 
reagents,  must  be  considered  as  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
stances obtained  in  the  usual  analysis 
of  the  bile  are  products  of  decompo- 
sition brought  about  by  the  reagents 
themselves  ;  and  this  consideration  in- 
duced Professor  Liebig  to  suggejit  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  elementary 
analysis  as  the  only  legitimate  means 
of  eliciting  general  truths,  and  afford- 
ing the  physiologist  and  pathologist 
something   like   fixed   views    on    this 


interesting  and  important  subject.  The 
writer  cheerfully  undertook  the  investi- 
gation ;  and  if  the  facts  of  the  case 
compel  him  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
those  whose  probity  and  love  of  truth 
have  endeared  them  to  men  of  science, 
as  much  as  their  deep  research  and 
extended  labours  have  rendered  them 
illustiious,  he  is  convinced  that  they 
will  be  the  last  to  reflect  on  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  research  on  a  subject 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  and 
embracing  so  wide  a  field. 

As  a  preliminary  observation,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  main  object  kept 
in  view  in  the  following  research  was 
to  eliminate  the  body  which  presented 
the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
ingredient  in  the  bile  ;  and  to  arrive  at 
this  object  two  things  seemed  desira- 
ble : — First,  to  prepare  the  subject  of 
analysis  from  bile  obtained  at  different 
times,  under  different  circumstances, 
and  subject  to  different  methods  of 
preparation  ;  and  secondly,  to  submit 
the  same  portion  of  bile  to  different 
modes  of  treatment.  The  most  scepti- 
cal or  scrupulous  could  hardly  suggest 
a  more  rigorous  or  severe  control  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  rigid 
mode  of  demonstration  ought  to  be 
rejected  as  unsatisfactory, because  defec- 
tive. It  was,  at  the  same  time, conceived, 
that  should  a  body  present  itself  under 
the  above  circumstances,  which  pos- 
sessed constant  identical  or  even  strictly 
analogous  physical  and  chemical  cha- 
racters, no  sound  judgment  could  be 
justified  in  rejecting  the  evidence  af- 
forded of  its  being  a  simple  body,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  A 
compound  substance  may,  indeed,  exist, 
in  which  a  variety  of  bodies  may  enter, 
but  in  that  case,  to  insure  constant 
chemical  composition*  and  uniform 
physical  characters,  these  bodies  must 
coexist  in  constant,  unvarying  propor- 
tions ;  and  even  supposing  the  bile  to 
be  such  a  substance,  it  must,  in  a  prac- 
tical sense,  be  treated  as  a  simple  body. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  we  shall  find 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  view  of 
Demarcay  is  correct,  and  that  the  bile 
consists  essentially  of  an  electro-nega- 
tive body  in  combination  with  soda. 
And  having  alluded  to  Demart^ay,  it 
would  not  be  ingenuous  to  conceal  the 
fact,  that  no  researches  founded  on  the 
reaction  of  other  bodies  can  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  those  which  admit 
of  no  hypothetical  deductions,  but  rest 
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exclusively  on  demonstrative  evidence 
for  their  establishment ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gnlar  that  the  only  defective  point  in 
the  investigations'  of  Dcmar^ay,  was 
the  remaining  content  with  the  analysis 
of  the  acid  obtained  from  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  bile,  and  then 
resorting  to  probable  evidence  in  order 
to  establish  the  identity  of  choleic  acid 
and  the  electro-negative  body,  wliich,  in 
combination  witii  soda,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  solid  portion  of 
the  bile.  It  is  true,  that  the  quantity 
of  soda  in  this  fluid  was  ascertained  by 
direct  experiment,  and  found,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  equal  the  quantity  of 
soda  which  combines  with  choleic  acid  ; 
the  soda,  however,  was  estimated  as 
sulphate,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium  always  present  and 
in  varying  proportions.  The  following 
review  of  the  well  known  analyses  of 
Beizelius  and  Thenard  will  show  how 
easily  (he  above  mode  of  determination 
may  lead  to  false  conclusions. 

Berzehus  found  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
lactate  of  soda,  and  extractive  matter, 
074  per  cent. ;  this  would  represent  at 
least  0-40  per  cent,  of  soda,  not  calcu- 
lating the  quantity  of  this  base  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid.  Thenard 
found  chloride  of  sodium  0-40  per  cent., 
phosphate  of  soda  0-25  per  cent.,  and 
sulphate  of  sodaO-iO  per  cent.  These 
quantities  represent  at  least  0-3  per 
cent,  of  soda.  In  either  case,  a  serious 
eiTor  in  the  atomic  weight  would  result 
in  the  second  figure.  For  tlie  con- 
venience of  the  reader,  the  dillerent 
substances  submitted  to  elementary 
analysis  in  the  following  research  will 
be  referred  to  ditlerent  portions,  with 
the  description  of  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, physical  characters,  &c.  preceding 
each  senes  of  analysis.  1  must  here 
acknowledge  myself  indebled  to  Dr. 
Heiligenhofer,  of  Frankfort,  for  his 
politeness,  on  two  occasions,  in  obtain- 
ing for  me  the  bile  of  a  large  number 
of  oxen  killed  at  the  same  time,  and 
immediately  evaporated  to  a  thick 
extract  in  a  water  bath.  The  first 
portion  consisted  of  tlie  bile  of  twelve 
oxen,  and  was  tliat  used  for  the  experi- 
ments and  analyses  described  under  the 
head  I'ortion  I.  Tlic  second  <|nantity 
of  bile,  from  an  equal  number  of  oxen, 
was  devoted  to  the  investigations  in- 
cluded under  Portions  II.,  II  I.,  and  IV. 
Tiius  it  will  be  seen,  that  every  effort 


was  made  to  arrive  at  accurate  average 
results,  and,  in  fact,  these  were  more 
uniform  than  the  writer  expected. 

Portion  I. — The  bile,  received  in 
the  form  of  extract,  was  treated  with 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  850,  in  order  to  remove 
the  mucus,  the  whole  filtered  through 
linen,  and  subsequently  through  paper  ; 
the  clear  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid;  the  resinous  mass 
thus  obtained  red\iced  to  powder,  and 
treated  with  ether  free  from  alcohol 
and  water.  If  the  ether  is  not  deprived 
of  these  bodies,  the  powdered  matter 
cakes  togetlier,  and  thus  a  very  small 
surface  only  is  exposed  to  its  aetipn 
(See  Berzelius,  Annalen,  B.  43,  H.  I); 
tlie  ether  was  poured  off,  and  another 
quantity  added  ;  the  process  being  con- 
tinued until,  on  evaporation,  no  residue 
was  perceived;  the  residue  again  dried 
under  the  receiver,  and  treated  with 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  840,  filtered,  the  clear 
solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and 
reduced  to  powder  for  analysis.  On 
reviewing  the  above  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  will  be  renarked  that  no 
reagent  had  been  used  which  could  be 
presumed  to  effect  any  decomposition 
or  metamorphosis  ;  the  use  of  barytes, 
sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  was 
entirely  excluded  ;  and  thus  it  was 
hoped  that  the  body  obtained  ex- 
pressed at  least  the  sum  of  the  elements 
composing  the  essential  ingredient 
or  ingredients  of  the  bile.  The 
only  objection  that  could  arise  was 
the  possible  presence  of  fat  acids 
in  combination  with  soda  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  tliis  circumstance 
presented  such  difliculties  in  the  ana- 
lyses, tliat  subsequently  a  different 
mode  of  i)reparation  was  resorted  to. 
The  salts  of  tlie  fat  acids  were  ulti- 
mately removed,  but  not  until  a  very 
large  quantity  of  etlier  had  been  used, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. Of  the  neutral  stearate  of 
soda  not  more  than  O"!.")  \wr  cent,  is 
soluble  in  ether;  of  the  margarate  of 
soda  0-17  percent.,  and  of  tiie  oleate  of 
soda,  which  is  much  more  sohible  than 
eitiier  of  tlie  above,  only  l-I4  per  cent. 
(Berzelius,  13.  vi.  section  5.32,  &c.) 
Tliusit  api)ears  that  of  tile  most  soluble 
of  these  salts  D'J  parts  in  weight  of 
ether  would  be  necessary  ;  and  of  the 
least  soluble,  nearly  seven  hundred,  to 
insure  their  removal.  In  the  above  ex- 
periments, however,  a  much  larger 
(luantity  was  used  before  the  ether  left 
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no  residue  on  evaporation.     The  result 
of  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  when 

0*253  grammes  gave  Carbonic  Acid  : 
Water  : 

The  object  of  the  analysis  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  was  merely  to  make  a 
general  compHrison  of  the  constitution 
of  the  substances  obtained  by  different 
modes  of  preparation  ;  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter,  therefore,  has  not  been 
deducted.     We  now  pass  on  to — 

PoKTio.v  11. — The  bile  was  deprived 
of  mucus  as  above,  the  clear  solution 
precipitated  with  barytcs  water  in 
slight  excess,  and  filtered  ;  the  filtered 
solution  treated  with  carbonic  acid  to 
remove  the  excess  of  barytcs,  again 
filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  mixed 
with  one-third  its  bulk  of  ether,  well 
agitated,  and  treated  with  distilled  water 
until  it  became  opaque.  This  mode  of 
separating  the  fat,  &c.  is  preferred  by 
Professor  Liebig,  and  is  an  important 
improvement,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
afterwards  to  waste  a  large  quantity  of 
water- free  ether.  On  setting  the  solution 
aside  it  soon  separated  into  two  layers, 

0"300  grammes  gave  Carbonic  Acid  = 
Water  = 

The  inorganic  matter  in  the  two 
above  portions  was  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  and  the  results  seemed  strongly 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Demarcjay, 
that  the  bile  is  an  inorganic  acid  in 
combination  with  soda.  It  now  seemed 
probable  that  by  carefully  removing 
the  inorganic  bases  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phates, and  the  fat  acids  by  means  of 
ether,  we  should  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  body  sought  for  in  an  isolated 
form,  or  at  least  to  produce  the  salt  of 
soda  artificially.  The  latter  plan  was 
adopted  as  least  difl[icult,  and  presenting 
fewer  risks  of  a  mixed  result.  The 
method  pursued  was  as  follows  : — 

Portion  III. — The  bile  was  deprived 
of  mucus  as  above,  and  filtered ; 
the  clear  solution  precipitated  with 
barytes  water,  and  again  filtered  ;  the 
resulting  clear  solution  treated  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 

0"244  grammes  gave  Carbonic  Acid  ; 
Water  : 

Or,  putting  the  results  of  the  above 
together, 

I.  II.       III. 

Carbon     =  58-46     58-4<j     58.8 
Hydrogen=    8-30      8-81       851 


perfectly  freed  from  fat  acids,  was  as 
follows  : — 

=  '538  .•.  Carbon  =  58*4G  per  cent. 
=  -190  .-.  Hydrogen=8-30 

the  upper  ctherous  portion  containing 
the  uncombincd  fats,  &c.  and  the  lower 
containing  the  substance  intended  for 
analysis.  This  portion  was  separated, 
evaporated,  and  dried  in  an  oil  bath,  at 
110^  Celsius,  powdered,  and  treated 
with  ether  until  it  left  no  residue  on 
evaporation.  The  remainder  of  the 
process  was  similar  to  the  foregoing  in 
Porti(m  I. 

The  physical  characters  of  this  body 
were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the 
former  portion  :  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them,  as  every  person  likely  to 
read  this  paper  is  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  bile  reduced  to  an  extract. 
One  important  point,  however,  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  neither  this  nor 
the  preparation  Portion  I.,  was  precipi- 
tated from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
acetic  acid.  The  following  were  the 
analytical  results  : — 

0'G38  .•.  Carbon  =  58'4G  per  cent. 
:  0-238  .-.  Hydrogen=  8-81 

with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
filtered.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
bases  were  precipitated  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid.  To  remove  the 
fat  acids  the  clear  solution  was  treated 
with  ether,  and  separated  as  above.  It 
was  now  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  sulphate  found  precipi- 
tated in  the  alcoholic  solution.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  was  used  in  excess, 
and  agitated  in  the  solution  repeatedly. 
If,  now,  an  electro-negative  body  re- 
mained in  solution,  w-hich  had  a  greater 
affinity  for  soda  than  carbonic  acid 
possessed  for  that  base,  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  combine  with  it.  On 
filtering,  evaporating,  drying  in  an  oil 
bath,  &c.,  a  body  was  obtained  possess- 
ing precisely  the  same  physical  cha- 
racters as  the  preparations  obtained 
from  I.  and  II.  and  not  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  by  analyses  : — 

=  -523  .-.  Carbon  =  58-8  per  cent. 

=  -187  .*.  Hydrogen=  8-51 

Such  a  resemblance  in  three  analyses 
obtained  from  a  substance  prepared 
under  totally  different  circumstances, 
hardly  leaves  a  doubt  that  we  were 
operating  on  the  same  substance.     The 
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subject  seemed  not  conlined  within  alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  a  cur- 
certain  limits,  and  another  (jnantity  of  rent  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  some 
dried  bile  treated  as  the  last,  formed—  hours,  afforded  not  the  slightest  preci- 
PoRTioN  IV.— The  object  of  the  fore-  pjtate  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
going  analyses  was  to  compare  there-  choleic  acid  ofDeniar<;av,  when  com- 
suUs  of  the  respective  modes  of  pre-  bmed  with  soda,  is  precipitated  from 
paration,  and  we  felt  justified  in  con-  its  solution  by  the  weak  vegetable  acids  ; 
eluding  that  we  had  obtained  a  sub-  the  salt  of  sod;v  which  we  obtained  bv 
stance,  presenting  both  chemical  and  each  of  the  above  jjroccsses,  was  no't 
physical  characters  so  nearly  allied,  precipitated  by  acetic  or  even  diluted 
that  the  identity  of  tlie  body  was  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  above 
established,  and  the  question  naturally  data  we  must  consider  that  the  elec- 
arose— Is  this  the  biliary  resin  of  tro-negative  body  contained  in  the  bile 
Thenard  ;  the  bilin  of  Berzelius  ;  or  the  jg  a  peculiar  bodv,  which,  until  a  better 
choleic  acid  of  Demar^ay  ?  To  each  name  is  proposed,  we  will  demoninate 
of  these  two  very  distinctive  characters  i/Z/cwcvV/;  anditscombination,  asusually 
prove  its  alliance;  the  peculiar  taste,  presented  to  us  in  the  bile,  the  bilate 
resembling  the  bitter-sweet  matter  in  of  soda.  The  following  were  the  re- 
Abrus    precatorius;     and    theresem-  suits  of  the  more  rigid  investigation  of 

l)lance,  when  in  a  mass,  to  fine  resin,     its  composition  : 

From  each,   however,   it  differs  as  re-  0.452  gr.  dried  in  an  oil  bath  at  110'^, 

markably.  The  biliary  resin  of  Thenard  and  burnt  as  slowly  as  possible   in  a 

is  described  as  but  shghtly  soluble  in  platinum  crucible,  gave  11-7  per  cent, 

water;     the   body    obtained   above   is  of  ash,  which  consisted  of— 
soluble  in  everv  proportion  in  that  men- 

struum.     The"bilin  of  Berzelius,  when  ^'™."'^*^  "^ lo<^^  =  ''■J^ 

combined  with  a   base,  is  separated  by  Chloride  of  sodium=    0-54 

means   of  carbonic    acid ;     the   above  The  combinino;  weight  of  the   acid 

substance  when  dissolved  in  water-free  calculated  from  tlie  above  =  558(3. 

Again  1*049  grammes  gave  Carbonic  Acid  =  '423  .".  Carbon  =  59"9  per  cent. 

Water  =  -156  .-.  Hydrogen  =  8-9 
On  subtracting  the  inorganic  matter,  Carbon  =  64*60. 

Hydrogen  =  9'Cl. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  fat  had  dissolved  in  it.     The  soda  salt  was 

acid  in  combination  with  soda  still  re-  now  again  dissolved   in  alcohol  '809, 

mained  in  the  proi)aration,  the  whole  filtered,  &c.  as  above,  and  submitted  to 

was  again  treated  with  ether.     On  dis-  analj'sis. 
tilling  the  ether  over,  no  trace  of  matter 

n.cn-i.       ,.        \  11  iL  ^riii        ^-j  SCarbonate  of  Soda=ll'13 

O'uO/ burnt  as  above  gave  11  5  percent,  of  ash,  which  contained  5.,,,     •.      f  o  ^-       _   q.oj 

Combining  weight  deduced  from  the  above=5G44. 

On  neutralising  the  ash  with  acetic  a  salt  of  lead,  was  blackened  by  the 

acid,    preparatory    to    estimating    the  gas  evolved.     A  large  i)ortion  of  the 

chloride  of  sodium  by  means  of  acetate  substance  is  now  under  preparation  for 

of  silver,  adistinct  smell  of  sulphuretted  the  determination  of  the  (juantity  of  the 

hydrogen  was  perceived  ;  and  a  portion  sulphur,   which  seems,  however,  very 

of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  minute. 

0*1525  grammes  of  the  substance  gave  Carbonic  Acid  =  *3.'15  =  6038  per  cent,  of  Carbon. 

Water  =  "120=   874  per  cent,  of  Hydrogen. 
Or  deducting  the  inorganic  matter,  vvfe  obtain  Carbon  =  64*85  per  cent. 

Hydrogen  =  9*4    per  cent. 

Three  analyses  were  made  for  the  lowing  results  ;  the  inorganic  matter 
estimation  of  the  nitrogen,  with  the  fol-     deducted  as  above. 

I.   0*291  gave,  after  the  method  of  Varrentrap))  and  Will,  Nitrogen  =  3*7    per  cent. 

II.  0*456 Nitrogen  =  3*40 

HI.  0*347  gave,  after  the  method  of  Guy  Lussac  .  Nitrogen  =  3*4  7 

The  analysis  of  No.  II.  was  kindly  suflicient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
conducted  by  Dr.  Will  ;  and  a  com-  mind  of  the  accuracy  with  wiiich  the 
parison  of  the  three  analyses  must  be     nitrogen  may   be   determined   by   the 
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new  method  of  Drs.  Varrentiapp  and 
Will.  A  vast  number  of  similar  cases 
could  be  given,  but  this  is  unnecessary, 
as  Dr.  AVill  is  just  about  furnishing  tne 
public  with  the  results  of  some  decisive 
experiments,  which  will  set  the  matter 
at  rest  for  ever. 

As  the  present  investigation  is  merely 
the  conmiencement  of  a  series  of  re- 
searches into  the  elementary  composi- 
tion of  the  bile,  we  have  not  ventured 
to  propose  a  formula ;  indeed,  it  is 
evident  that,  with  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge which  we  as  yet  possess  on  tlie 
subject,  such  an  attempt  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  pro- 
bable inference,  which  the  veiy  next 
analysis  might  overthrow.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  facts  elicited  justify 
the  following  conclusions: — 

1 .  That  the  bile  of  the  ox  is  a  chemical 
compound  of  an  electro-negative  body 
with  soda. 

2.  That  this  body  is  not  the  choleic 
acid  of  Demar9ay,  as  it  is  not  precijji- 
tated  from  its  combination  with  soda 
by  acetic  acid. 

8.  That  it  is  not  the  bi/in  of  Ber- 
zelius,  as  it  is  not  separated  from  soda 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  Repeated 
experiments  were  made  on  this  subject 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  favoura- 
ble to  the  separation  of  the  soda  in  the 
form  of  carbonate.  The  compound 
forming  the  subject  of  the  last  analysis 
was  dried  in  an  oil-bath  at  110*^,  and 
then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -809, 
at  15"'  C;  a  very  strong  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  now  passed 
through  the  solution  for  two  hours. 
No  precipitate  took  place.  Another 
experiment  was  made  with  bile  taken 
out  of  an  ox  immediately  after  it  was 
slaughtered,  and  while  the  secretion 
was  warm.  Tlie  mucus  was  separated 
with  alcohol,  and  the  clear  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness.  It  was  now 
again  dissolved  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -809, 
filtered,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  above.  This  ex- 
periment also  proves  that,  in  this  case 
at  least,. no yjee  soda  was  contained  in 
the  bile. 

With  reference  to  the  peculiar  sweetish 
taste  of  the  bile,  the  opinion  has  been 
advanced  by  Berzelius  that  it  may 
probably  arise  from  the  free  ylycevin 
held  in  solution.  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  on  subjecting  the  bile  to 
destructive  distillation  we  ought  to 
perceive  a   distinct  smell  of  acrolein. 


In  no  ease  have  I  obtained  this  result, 
although,  in  the  above  investigations, 
fifteen  general  determinations  of  ash 
were  made;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
operations  the  peculiarly  pungent  nau- 
seous smell  of  acrolein  must  have  been 
developed  had  any  glycerin  existed. 

Such  are  the  most  important  of  the 
results  which  tiie  writer  has  obtained 
from  upwards  of  seven  months'  re- 
searches, and  more  than  forty  analyses. 
Tlie  object  has  been  to  support  no 
theory,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  prepossessions  which  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  previous  researches 
of  others  was  calculated  to  produce. 

For  the  deficiencies,  lie  feels  that 
every  allowance  will  be  made  by  the 
only  competent  judges  on  the  subject — 
those  who  have  been  themselves  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  department  'of 
animal  chemistry.  A  wide  field  yet 
remains  open  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  liuman  bile,  tlie  bile  of  fishes, 
and  a  general  comparison  of  the  bile  of 
graminivorous  and  carnivorous*  ani- 
mals. The  writer  proposes  to  devote 
himself  to  the  investigation ;  and  hopes 
that,  if  ever  completed,  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  at  present  envelops 
the  subject  may  be  removed,  and  some 
general  facts  established  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  treatment  of  an  impor- 
tant class  of  diseases. 
Giessen,  Nov.  21st,  1842. 

THE    SURGICAL    TREATMENT    OF 
IMPAIRED  VISION, 

CONSEaUENT  ON  THE  OPERATION  FOR 

STRABISMUS  ;  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

A  CASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  accompanying  case,  which  -is 
intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  ill  consequences 
which  occasionally  result  from  the 
operation  for  strabismus,  be  thought  by 
you  worthy  of  the  pages  of  your  valua- 

*  The  examination  of  the  elementary  compo- 
sition of  the  bile  of  the  strictly  carnivorous  ani- 
mals was  undertaken  by  nie,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Liebig-,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  A 
fox  was  the  animal  from  which  the  secretion  was 
obtained  ;  but  the  ouantity  was  so  small  that  no 
greneral  fact  can  be  deduced  from  the  analysis,  as 
there  was  not  enough  for  nitrogen  analysis  or 
control.  I  trust  shortly  to  be  able  to  obtain  in 
En-rlaiid  the  bile  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  as  the  type 
of  the  carnivorous  animals. 
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ble   journal,    its   early  insertion   will 
much  oblige, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  J.  Adams. 

27,  New  Broad  Street,  Dec.  1,  1842. 

Of  all  the  ill  consequences  which 
have  occurred  after  the  removal  of  a 
squint  by  the  section  of  one  of  the 
recti  muscles,  no  one  has  produced  so 
much  alarm  to  the  patient,  anxiety  to 
the  surgeon,  and  injury  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  operation  for  strabismus,  as 
the  impairment  of  the  vision,  either  in 
the  eye  operated  on,  in  its  fellow,  or 
simultaneously  in  both  ;  for,  as  yet,  in 
many  instances  where  the  sight  has 
been  impaired  by  the  straightenin";  of 
a  squinting  eye,  medical  treatment  has 
failed  to  afford  relief. 

Having  witnessed,  in  several  cases  of 
the  kind  above  mentioned,  the  diffi- 
culty and  failure  of  medicine  to  relieve 
the  impairment  of  the  vision,  I  directed 
my  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
defective  sight,  and  found  them  to  be 
such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  an 
undue  contraction  of  certain  recti  mus- 
cles of  the  eyes  might  induce  that  kind 
of  impaired  vision  which  succeeds  to 
the  straightening  of  an  eye  after  the 
division  of  its  contracted  muscle ;  and 
therefore,  that  a  surgical  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  be  employed.  The  follow- 
ing case  is  an  instance  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  a  surgical  treatment. 

Aug.  9,  1841.— Ann  Clancy,  a;t.  22, 
and  healthy,  applied  to  me  for  relief  to 
her  sight,  which  she  doecribed  as  being 
so  defective,  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  earning  her  living  by  any  occupa- 
tion requiring  ordinary  exertion  of  her 
eyes.  The  positions  of  her  eyes  gene- 
rally were  natural,  but  occasionally  not 
so  when  viewing  attentively  near  or 
distant  objects.  On  examining  the 
power  of  her  sight,  I  ascertained  that 
she  could  not  see  to  read  letters  of 
small  print,  nor  to  thread  the  eye  of  a 
common-sized  needle  ;  and  that  large 
sized  letters,  which  she  could  distin- 
guish at  first  sight,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized after  a  gaze  on  them  for  five 
minutes ;  also,  that  the  longest  time 
she  could  continue  to  exert  her  eyes 
over  letters  of  large  size  did  not  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  though  aided  by  fre- 
quent rests;  for  the  sight  then  became 
so  dim  as  to  require  a^est  of  the  eyes 
during  the  space  of  many  hours  before 
she  again  could  distinguish  the  form  of 


a  letter :  therefore,  her  sight  was  de- 
fective as  to  clearness  and  power  of 
continued  exertion. 

If  the  right  eye  was  used  by  itself, 
its  sight  was  as  defective  of  clearness 
as  that  of  both,  but  its  disposition  to 
an  increasing  dimness,  during  exertion 
of  the  eyes,  much  stronger. 

The  sight  of  the  left  eye,  used  sepa- 
ratel}',  was  more  defective  in  clearness 
than  that  of  the  right,  and  its  dimness 
less  disposed  to  increase,  during  exer- 
tion, than  that  of  the  sight  of  both 
eyes. 

The  dimness  of  her  vision  was  ac- 
companied by  severe  pain  across  the 
forehead  and  left  brow. 

History. — At  the  age  of  two  years 
she  squinted  strongly  with  the  left  eye 
in  the  direction  of  her  nose.  As  she 
grew  older,  the  squint  lessened ;  and  it 
was  then  observed  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  gradual  straightening  of  the  eye, 
the  sight  of  it  became  impaired.  In 
December  1840  the  squint  of  her  left 
eye  was  slight,  and  its  sight  very  de- 
fective, though  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
and  that  of  the  right,  when  used  by 
itself,  was  perfectly  natural  as  to  clear- 
ness and  strength,  so  that  the  defective 
sight  of  the  left  eye  did  not  produce 
any  inconvenience  to  her.  However, 
she  felt  anxious  to  have  her  eye 
straightened,  and  for  that  purpose  ap- 
plied to  an  eye  hospital,  and  placed 
herself  under  one  of  the  surgeons,  who 
divided  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of 
the  left  eye,  the  position  of  which  in- 
stantly became  divergent,  and  its  sight, 
with  that  of  the  right,  confused  and 
double.  The  subsequent  effects  of  the 
wound  of  the  operation  were  large 
troublesome  granulations,  and  severe 
prolonged  irritation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva? sclerotica?.  During  the  succeed- 
ing months,  January  and  February,  the 
same  state  of  confused  and  double  vi- 
sion, with  some  additional  sense  of 
weakness,  existed,  though  she  had  not 
attempted  to  read  or  work.  In  March 
she  first  attempted  to  use  the  eyes  in 
her  ordinary  occupation,  and  ascer- 
tained the  degree  of  the  defect  of  her 
sight,  which,  as  to  clearness  and  power 
of  continued  exertion,  she  believes  to 
have  been  at  about  half  of  its  present 
degree.  From  March  to  the  succeed- 
ing August  her  sight  declined  in  clear- 
ness and  strength,  notwithstanding 
many  occasional  and  remarkable  va- 
riations in  its  degrees  of  imperfection  : 
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e.  g.  sometimes  dming  a  few  minutes  it 
would  be  perfectly  restored  to  her, 
then  suddenly  be  rendered  darker, 
nearly  to  complete  blindness,  in  which 
state  it  would  remain  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  return  to  its  usual  condition  : 
at  other  times  it  would  remain  im- 
proved during  several  days,  and  then, 
for  an  equally  brief  period,  be  more 
than  usually  impaired. 

The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  of 
amaurosis  was  conducted,  by  the  sur- 
geon who  removed  her  squint,  steadily 
and  with  much  attention,  during  a  period 
of  nine  months  ;  and  the  means  he  em- 
ployed were  those  usually  adopted  in  ob- 
stinate cases  of  amaurosis,  namely,  pur- 
gatives, alteratives,  mercurials,  tonics, 
counter-irritants,  8cc.  However,  ti:e 
result  of  his  treatment  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  told  her  "that  he  knew  not 
what  more  to  do  for  her :"  soon  after 
which  she  applied  to  me.  Having  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  her  medi- 
cal treatment,  which  had  not  been 
wanting  in  skill,  I  determined  not  to 
repeat  it,  but  at  once  to  apply  a  surgi- 
cal treatment  I  had  previously  adopted 
with  success  in  cases  where  the  vision 
was  impaired,  and  the  position  of  the 
eyes  natural. 

On  August  9th  I  divided  the  internal 
rectus  muscle  of  the  right  eye ;  the 
effect  of  which  was  an  immediate  di- 
vergence of  both  eyes,  particularly  of 
the  right. 

17tli.— Both  the  eyes  much  diverged, 
but  the  left  more  than  the  right. 
Sight  of  the  right  eye  improved  in 
clearness  and  power  of  continued  ex- 
ertion ;  that  of  the  left  not  improved. 
Double  vision  not  so  distinct  as  before 
operation. 

24th. — Divergence  of  the  eyes  single 
and  alternate.  Sight  improved,  e.  y. 
can  see  to  read  newspaper  print  during 
the  space  of  two  hours,  without  any 
dimness  of  the  sight  occurring  to  need 
a  rest  of  the  eyes.  By  the  left  eye 
alone  can  see  to  read  type  "great 
primer."  The  pain  of  the  head  and 
eyes  has  not  been  felt  since  the  second 
day  after  the  operation. 

September  4th.— Position  of  the  eyes 
nearly  natural,  but  subject  to  alternate 
divergence.  Sight  much  improved,  e.  g. 
she  can  see  to  read  "pearl"  type  from 
the  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  and  to 
read  or  work  witn  her  needle  during 
three  hours  at  a  time.  Double  vision 
still  present. 


Gth. — Divided  the  external  rectus  of 
the  left  eye. 

1 2th. — Position  of  the  left  eye  central; 
that  of  the  right  slightly  divergent. 
Sight  not  quite  so  perfect  as  it  was 
previously  to  the  last  operation;  the 
vision  of  the  left  eye  has  not  improved, 
and  that  of  the  I'ight  is  less  perfect. 

21st. — Sight,  with  both  eyes  open, 
remarkably  improved;  she  states  that 
il  is  now  as  perfect  "  as  she  has  ever 
known  it  to  be,"  for  she  can  see  to  read, 
or  to  do  tine  needlework,  during  as 
many  hours  as  she  may  please,  without 
feeling  the  least  degree  of  inconvenience 
from  dimness  of  the  sight  or  aching  of 
the  eyes.  By  the  left  eye  she  can  read 
type  "English."  Double  vision  is  yet 
present. 

27th. — Divided  the  external  rectus 
of  the  right  eye  (without  removing  a 
portion) ;  and  the  immediate  results 
were,  an  apparent  central  and  cor- 
respondent position  of  both  eyes,  and 
a  lessening  of  the  double  vision. 

29th. — The  sight  remains  unafTected 
as  to  clearness  and  power  of  continued 
exertion.  The  double  vision  has  not 
ceased,  but  much  lessened. 

October  22d.  — Position  of  the  eyes 
variable;  sometimes  central,  at  others 
subject  to  a  slight  alternate  divergence. 
Sight  of  the  left  eye  improved;  can  see 
to  read  "  pearl  type"  by  it. 

November  25th.  —  Position  of  the 
eyes  generally  natural,  but  occasionally 
not  so,  either  the  left  or  right  eye  being 
slightly  divergent,  while  its  fellow  is 
central.  The  sight  continues  to  be 
perfect  as  to  clearness  and  power  of 
enduring  lengthy  exertion  ;  for  on  no 
occasion  has  any  return  of  its  late 
defective  symptoms  been  produced. 
The  sight  of  the  left  eye  has  ceased  to 
become  dim  after  exertion. 

January  1842. — The  position  of  the 
eyes  and  state  of  the  sight  are  nearly 
tlie  same  as  when  last  reported,  the 
only  exception  being,  that  the  twofold 
appearance  of  objects  is  more  trouble- 
some to  her  from  its  being  distinct  in 
proportion  to  the  intentness  with  which 
the  object  is  viewed. 

31st. — Redivided  the  external  rectus 
of  the  right  eye,  the  immediate  effects 
of  which  were  a  central  position  of  the 
right  eye,  with  a  convergence  of  the 
left  and  a  lessening,  with  alterations, 
of  the  double  vision. 

Feb.  10th.— Position  of  both  eyes 
perfectly  natural  ;    double  vision   less 
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distinct,  and  not  so  frequently  seen  ; 
sight,  in  other  respects,  natural. 

April  25th. — Appearances  of  the  eyes 
natural,  and  their  position  perfectly  so 
to  any  but  a  very  accurate  observer  ;  for 
the  slight  variations  in  their  consensual 
movements  can  only  be  detected  when 
slie  is  directed  to  look  suddenly  and 
attentively  to  diflerent  distances. 

Oct.Gth.— Prominence  and  position  of 
her  eyes  quite  natural ;  the  power  of  con- 
vergence slight,  and  equal  at  four  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  power  of  inverting 
the  right  cornea  is  complete ;  that  of 
the  left  is  not  so  by  one  and  a  h  ilf 
lines  ;  the  power  of  evcrsion  is  not 
complete  in  the  right  eye  by  one  line, 
nor  in  the  left  by  one  and  a  half  lines. 

Sight  natural  in  its  clearness  and 
power  of  continued  exertion,  with  both 
eyes  open,  or  by  the  right  eye  alone ; 
e.  (/.,  she  can  see  to  read  the  finest 
engraved  letters,  namely,  those  which 
express  the  Lord's  prayer  within  a 
circle  of  less  size  than  that  of  a  four- 
penny-piece.  If  the  left  eye  alone  be 
used,  such  small  letters  can  only  be 
distinguished  separately,  so  that  she 
spells,  instead  of  reading,  the  words 
by  it. 

The  above  case  having  been  related 
particularly  with  the  view  of  illustrat- 
ing the  eflects  of  the  division  of  the 
recti  muscles  on  the  siglit,  I  have 
intentionally  omitted  many  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  eyes. 

Remarks. — In  order  that  the  facts  of 
this  interesting  case  may  be  the  more 
strongly  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  permit  me  to  add  a  brief 
review  of  them. 

In  December  1840,  A.  C,  22  years 
of  age,  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
division  of  the  left  internal  rectus 
muscle  for  the  removal  of  a  convergent 
squint  of  the  left  eye.  The  results  of  the 
operation  were  a  complete  straighten- 
ing of  the  eye  operated  on,  and  a 
defect  of  the  vision  of  both  eyes,  cjia- 
racterised  by  a  want  of  clearness, 
strength,  and  singleness.  Daring  the 
nine  months  succeeding  to  that  of  the 
operation,  the  position  of  both  eyes 
maintained  a  nearly  natural  correspon- 
dence in  a  central  direction,  but  the 
eight,  during  the  same  period,  became 
more  and  more  impaired,  although 
medical  treatment  was  constantly 
and  skilfully  applied.  On  August 
9lh,  1841,   tne    position    of    her   eyes 


being  nearly  natural,  and  her  sight 
so  defective  in  clearness  and  power 
of  continued  exertion,  as  to  ren- 
der her  incapable  of  earning  her 
living,  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  her 
right  eye  was  divided.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  after  the  operation  an 
extensive  improvement  of  the  sight  took 
place.  (hi  September  (Jth,  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  of  the  left  eye  was  divided, 
and  on  the  24th  instant,  her  sight,  when 
both  eyes  were  open,  had  become,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statement,  as  per- 
fect as  she  had  ever  known  it  to  be  in 
respect  to  clearness  and  strength  ;  but 
not  as  to  its  singleness.  September 
27th. — The  external  rectus  of  the  right 
was  divided,  and  a  futher  improvement 
to  the  vision,  particularly  to  that  of  the 
left  eye,  succeeded  the  operation. 

January  1842. — Sight  naturally  clear 
and  strong,  but  yet  subject  to  a  state  of 
double  vision. 

31st. — The  external  rectus  of  the 
right  eye  rcdivided,  by  which  operation 
the  positions  of  the  eyes  were  rendered 
more  natural  under  every  circumstance, 
and  the  double  vision  nearly  removed. 

October.  —  The  sight  of  both  eyes 
equal  and  perfectly  natural. 


ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  APPLICATION 

OF 

INSTRUMENTS  USED    IN  AUSCUL- 
TATION : 

IJfiiiK  the  Substance  of  a  Communication  made 
to  the  Medical  Section  of  tlie  Hiitish  Associa- 
tion at  Manclicster,  in  June  1842, 

By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

The  acoustic  examination  of  disease 
having  been  so  profoundly  as  well  as 
generally  studied,  it  is  not  surj)rising 
that  the  instruments  used  in  it  should 
have  wanted  modifications  to  make 
them  exhibit  belter  the  phenomena 
which  increased  experience  and  skill 
have  discovered.  To  make  these  im- 
provements some  knowledge  of  acoustic 
science  is  necessary  ;  and  it  might  seem 
to  be  the  province  more  of  the  natural 
piiilosopher,  than  of  the  physician,  to 
suggest  them. 

but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
good  understanding  of  the  ends  in 
view,  as  well  as  of  the  instrument,  is 
required.     To  suggest  what  a  stetho- 
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scope  on"ht  to  be,  ca  knowledge  of 
acoustics  IS  not  more  necessary  than  an 
acquaintance  with  disease,  and  expe- 
rience in  its  investigation.  A  want  of 
these  hitter  quaHlications,  in  my  opi- 
nion, renders  sonic  recent  suggestions 
from  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy at  Edinburgh*,  of  little  value  to 
practical  men ;  and  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wliole  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  stethoscope 
seems  to  me  apparent  in  otlicr  late 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the 
stethoscope. 

Twenty  years'  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  auscultation  may 
perhaps  warrant  me  in  offering  to  the 
section  a  few  remarks  on  the  acoustic 
principles  of  means  used  in  ausculta- 
tion, and  on  the  best  mode  of  applying 
them  with  ellicacy  and  convenience. 

Laennec,  the  inventor  of  the  stetho- 
scope, had  no  accurate  views  of  the 
principles  of  its  construction.  lie  de- 
clared that  the  instruments  which  he 
found  the  best,  were  not  made  accord- 
ing to  the  commonly  received  laws  of 
physics.  Yet  experience  taught  liim 
that  the  solid  cylinder  does  not  convey 
breath  sounds,  or  voice  sounds,  so  well 
as  the  cylinder  perforated  and  hollowed 
at  its  pectoral  end.  Many  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  that  this  fact,  which  is 
unquestionable,  is  in  perfect  confor- 
mity with  a  law  of  acoustics,  that 
sounds  are  best  conducted  by  bodies  of 
an  elastic  tension  resembling  that  of 
the  sonorous  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
bodies  differing  in  elasticity  are  bad 
recipients  of  each  other's  vibrations. 
Thus  wood,  although  an  excellent  con- 
ductor of  sounds  generated  in  itself,  or 
in  other  solids,  receives  but  imperfectly 
those  produced  in  air.  But  by  thin- 
ning wood,  and  extending  its  surface 
in  contact  with  air,  it  is  much  more 
readily  affected  by  the  vibrations  of 
air,  and  becomes  the  best  medium  for 
transferring  to  air  the  sounds  of  denser 
solids ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of 
sounding-boards. 

The  view  which  I  originally  gave  of 
the  principle  of  the  stethoscope  repre- 
sented its  operation  as  varying  with 
the  source  of  sound :  sounds  jiroduccd 
in  air  (vocal  and  breath-sounds)  being 
best  transmitted  by  an  enclosed  column 
of  air ;  those  produced  in  solids  (rhon- 
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chi,  heart,  and  friction  sounds)  being 
most  effectually  communicated  by  rigid 
solids  of  the  least  density.  This  view 
I  still  hold  ;  and  1  proceed  to  remark 
on  the  best  mode  in  which  the  princi- 
ple may  be  brought  into  operation. 

It  has  been  lately  questioned  that 
the  conducting  power  of  the  stetho- 
scope depends  at  all  on  tlie  air  con- 
tained in  the  central  canal  and  exca- 
vation. This  doubt  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  an  observation  first  made  by  Dr. 
Cowan,  that  plugging  the  central  ca- 
nal does  not  much  impair  tlie  power  of 
the  instrument.  Professor  Forbes  has 
repeated  the  same  remark,  I  have 
made  many  experiments  on  this  point, 
and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
results. 

Stopping  with  a  cork  the  pectoral 
end  of  the  instrument  greatly  impairs 
its  conducting  power  ;  stopping  the 
ear  end  does  so  in  a  much  slighter  de- 
gree. But  in  any  way  stopping  the 
tube  does  impair  the  transmission  of 
sound  ;  and  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  judge  by  general  im- 
pressions as  to  whether  a  sound  is 
louder  in  one  way  than  in  another : 
we  must  resort  to  what  may  be  called 
a  test  sound  (as  opticians  use  a  test  ob- 
ject) ;  a  sound  just  ^vitllin  the  limits  of 
audibility,  such  as  the  sound  of  expira- 
tion in  a  healthy  subject,  or  a  very 
faint  cardiac  murmur.  When  tried  by 
such  a  test,  the  superior  conducting 
power  of  the  open  tube  becomes  ob- 
vious. But  the  impeding  effect  of  a 
stoppage  in  the  tube  becomes  most  evi- 
dent in  the  flexible  stethoscope,  a  cork 
inserted  into  the  pectoral  end  of  which 
altogether  shuts  out  faint  sounds,  and 
very  perceptibly  impairs  those  that  are 
louder. 

That  the  common  stethoscope  really 
conducts  by  its  closed  column  of  air  as 
well  as  by  its  solid  walls,  is  further 
proved  by  the  following  facts.  Loud 
pectoral  sounds,  as  that  of  the  voice, 
heart,  or  a  murmur,  may  be  heard  by 
bringing  the  ear  end  near  the  ear,  with- 
out actual  contact :  the  sound  is  then 
exclusively  conveyed  by  the  air,  and 
may  be  totally  intercepted  by  a  plug. 
If  a  large  hole  be  made  in  the  side  of 
a  stethoscope,  its  conducting  power  is 
greatly  impaired,  especially  for  acreal 
sounds  ;  but  it  is  at  once  restored  by 
closing  the  hole  with  the  linger.  The 
difference  depends  not  only  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  extraneous  sounds  by  the 
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latter  expedient,  but  also,  and  eliiofly, 
on  the  superior  power  of  conduction 
which  a  closed  column  of  air  possesses. 
That  the  addition  of  solid  conductor, 
by  that  which  stops  the  hole,  is  not 
concerned  in  the  iniprovcnient,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  solid  tubes  of  the 
most  slender  walls  avail  as  well  as 
thick  ones,  so  long  as  they  preserve  a 
close  column  of  air  within  them. 

The  closed  state  of  the  column  of 
air  is  the  chief  condition  necessary  to 
give  air  a  high  conducting  power. 
Following  the  assertions  of  acoustic 
MTiters,  that  the  pulses  of  sound  pass 
through  the  air  in  straight  lines,  like 
rays  of  light,  I  formerly  suggested  that 
the  ])ectoral  end  of  the  stethoscope 
should  be  hollowed  into  a  very  tai)er- 
ing  cone,  and  that  the  whole  interior 
should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible, 
to  promote  the  most  direct  rellection  of 
sound.  But  this  principle  is  more  ap- 
plicable to  ear  trumpets,  which  receive 
sounds  from  the  open  air,  than  to  the 
stethoscope,  which  receives  vibrations 
from  a  solid  enclosed  surface.  Air 
confined  in  a  close  tube  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  and  its  vibrations  pass  over 
angles,  and  tlirough  bends  (as  in  a 
flexible  tube),  with  a  freedom  which 
supersedes  the  idea  of  mere  reflection  ; 
and  although  they  must  be  transferred 
through  a  straight  smooth  tube  more 
freely  than  through  a  crooked  and 
rugged  one,  the  difference  is  less  than 
might  be  expected  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  close  tubes. 

The  chief  object  in  the  formation  of 
the  hollow  end  of  the  instrument  is  to 
bring  into  close  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  chest  as  large  a  surface  of  air  as 
possible,  and  to  convey  the  ])ulses  of 
this  air  as  directly  as  ])ossible  to  the 
ear.  It  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  to 
avoid  a  large  hollow  within  the  instru- 
ment; because  such  a  holltw  causes  a 
conch-like  or  tinkling  echo,  from  tlie 
repeated  transverse  reflection  of  the 
vibrations.  A  conical  cavity  answers 
very  well  for  the  sounds  best  trans- 
mitted hy  the  air;  but  a  trumpet  end 
does  not  ajjpear  to  be  inferior,  and  it 
answers  better  for  the  communication 
of  vibrations  to  the  solid  part  of  the 
instrument. 

I  have  before  noticed  the  inferior 
power  of  a  solid  stethoscope.  Some 
writers,  who  consider  the  stethoscope 
to  conduct  only  by  its  solid  walls, 
ascribe  this  inferiority  to  the  weight  of 


its  mass,  and  suggest  that  if  this  be 
reduced  by  hollowing,  the  closed  solid 
is  still  the  best  instrument.  To  test  this 
principle  1  had  a  thin  stethoscope 
made  of  light  deal,  and  closed  at  its 
pectoral  end  by  a  very  thin  plate  of  the 
same  material :  this  ])roved  to  be  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  instruments  with  an 
open  bore*.  Yet  this  instrument  re- 
versed, with  its  closed  end  applied  to 
the  car,  and  its  open  end  on  the  chest, 
communicated  all  diflused  sounds  un- 
commonly well  :  this  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  principle  of  the  large  sur- 
face of  the  hollow  of  the  instrument 
enabling  the  solid  part  to  receive  the 
vibrations. 

But  finding  the  considerable  share 
which  the  solid  walls  of  stethoscopes 
have  in  communicating  sounds,  and 
finding  by  experiment  that  their  efli- 
cacy  depends  chiefly  on  the  formation 
of  their  pect()ral  end,  by  whicli  they 
receive  the  vibrations,  1  have  devised 
a  form  of  instrument  which  qualifies 
them  for  this  purpose  better  than  any 
instrument  now  in  use.  It  is  the  bugle 
or  trumpet  end  (as  seen  in  fig.  1,  a), 


the  edges  of  which  being  made  very 
thin,  and  applied  flat  on  the  walls  of 
the  cliest,  are  most  readily  alTected  by 
their  vibrations.  Tiie  instrument  thus 
constructed,  of  a  light  rigid  wood, 
such  as  sycamore,  if  tried  with  a  test 
sound,  will  be  found  for  most  jiurposes 
superior  to  the  stethoscopes  iiillierto 
used. 


*  The  same  inferiority  is  manifest  in  a  llRht 
Rolid  iimtruinent,  wliicli  1  have  seen  used  by  one 
or  two  practitioners. 
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But  most  stethoscopes  arc  provided 
with  ;i  perforated  stopper,  llic  eliief  use 
of  which  is  to  sliut  out  dilTused  sounds, 
and  to  transmit  l)y  the  central  canal 
aereal  sounds,  from  a  limited  spot :  it  is 
thus  of  great  use  in  distinguishing  pec- 
toriloquy from  diffused  bronchopliony. 
I  find  that  the  same  object  can  be 
pretty  well  attained  by  reversing  the 
new  stethoscope,  applying  the  ear  end 
(b)  to  the  chest,  and  the  hollow  end  (a) 
to  tlie  ear  :  this  end  having  some  ex- 
tent of  flat  surface,  fits  the  ear  verj' 
well,  and  is  not  liollow  enough  to  pro- 
duce much  conchal  soxnid. 

An  inconvenience  at  first  experienced 
with  this  instrument  was  its  fragility, 
being  easily  cracked  or  crushed  in  the 
pocket.  This  evil  is  readily  obviated 
by  making  the  car  end  (u,  as  seen  in 
fig.  2)  to  take  olT  and  to  fit  into  the 
hollow  end  (v)  ;  which  thus  not  only 
strengthens  tlie  thin  part,  but  also 
renders  the  instrument  more  portable. 
For  this  purpose,  and  for  that  of  shut- 
ting out  diffused  sounds,  the  ear  end 
.should  be  made  stout,  and  of  a  tough 
material,  as  box  or  yew  wood. 

The  stethoscope  in  its  packed  or 
portable  state  (fig.  2)  is  well  adapted  to 
render  visible  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  arte- 
ries, and  of  the  motions  of  respiration. 
Held  by  its  broad  end  as  a  base  firmly 
njiplied  to  the  chest,  its  small  end  ex- 
liibits,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the 
movements  of  its  base.  Laennec  used 
to  exhibit  the  impulse  of  the  heart  by 
tile  lifting  of  his  stethoscope  ;  but  this 
instrument  does  this  much  more  ex- 
actly, and  likewise  shews  the  direction 
of  the  impulse. 

As  the  fiexible  stethoscope  has  been 
recommended  by  some  respectable 
authorities,  (although  I  believe  that  it 
is  very  little  used,)  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  objections  to  it,  which 
lire  founded  on  considerable  experience 
in  its  use ;  for  since  Dr.  Stroud,  who 
first  employed  it,  recommended  it  to 
me  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  have 
given  it  repeated  and  varied  trials. 
When  tried  by  a  test  sound,  I  have 
found  it  much  inferior  in  conducting 
power,  for  all  the  more  delicate 
sounds  of  the  breath  and  heart.  Louder 
sounds,  such  as  those  of  bronchial  or 
cavernous  breath  and  voice  sounds,  it 
exaggerates  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
chal echo,  which  renders  it  very  difli- 
cult    to   distinguish   them  from    each 


other.  It  is  much  better  adapted  for 
the  heart  sounds,  and  is  certainly  the 
best  instrument  for  exploring  venous 
and  arterial  murmurs,  because  it  may 
be  api)licd  with  a  less  degree  of  pres- 
sure than  the  common  stethoscope. 
The  chief  advantage,  however,  is  in  its 
flexibility,  which  permits  it  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient  in  postures  in 
w'hicli  the  straight  stethoscope  can 
scarcely  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
the  use  of  both  hands  to  keep  it  ap- 
plied ;  so  that  the  auscultator  has  no 
hand  free  to  prevent  the  friction  and 
contact  of  the  clothes,  Sec,  or  to  steady 
himself  whilst  he  leans  over  the  patient. 
On  the  whole,  although  I  often  employ 
the  fiexible  instrument  for  particular 
purposes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  one 
who  uses  it  only  can  be  an  accurate 
auscultator. 

Percuxsio)!. 

Since  I  explained  the  principle  of 
l^ercussion  in  1835,  I  have  had  almost 
daily  opportunities  of  proving  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  explanation,  and  of  de- 
riving advantage  from  the  varied  modes 
of  percussion  which  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  principle  sug- 
gested. So  delicate  do  I  now  find  this 
test,  that  in  many  instances  it  discovers 
disease  when  otiicr  physical  signs  are 
negative. 

The  principle  is  briefly  this  :  sound 
on  percussion  is  derived  frofti  the 
elastic  tension  of  the  bodies  which  the 
stroke  reaches,  and  depends  on  the 
conjoint  vibration  of  these.  Thus 
gentle  percussion,  and  flat  percussion, 
reaches  the  superficial  parts  only,  and 
is  toned  by  them :  forcible  percus- 
sion derives  its  sound  from  deep-seated 
parts  also. 

The  character  of  the  stroke-sound 
varies  not  only  in  loudness  and  clear- 
ness, but  also,  and  most  constantly,  in 
pitch  J  the  deepest  tones  being  the 
healthiest  in  all  cases,  except  a  few  of 
flaccid  emphysema  and  pncumo-thorax. 
In  some  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  even  tubercle,  the  stroke  sound  is 
much  louder  on  the  diseased  than  on 
the  healthy  side  :  this  is  where  the 
clearness  proceeds  from  the  resonance 
of  the  subjacent  tubes,  which  the  con- 
densation of  the  tissue  of  the  lung  en- 
ables the  stroke  to  reach.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  morbid  character  of  the 
sound  is  proved  by  its  note  being  higher 
than  on  the  healthv  side. 
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In  ciises  of  early  phthisis,  in  which 
the  auscultator  may  be  doubtful  as  to 
the  comparison  of  stroke-sounds  of 
corresponding  points  on  both  sides,  he 
may  sometimes  be  assisted  by  applying 
his  ear  to  the  chest  at  the  same  time 
thathe  strikes.  Thus,  in  exploringbelow 
the  clavicles,  he  may  use  gentle  imme- 
diate percussion  there  with  the  fingers, 
whilst  he  applies  his  car  in  the  scapular 
region ;  but  on  comparing  the  sound 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  he  must 
be  careful  to  listen,  as  well  as  to  strike, 
on  corresponding  points.  Explored  in 
this  way,  the  clearness  or  loudness  of 
the  stroke  is  less  easily  distinguished 
than  the  note  or  pitch,  the  dillerence 
of  which  is  sometimes  manifest  when 
it  is  not  so  in  the  usual  mode  of  ex- 
amination. 

In  percussion  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
useful  to  employ  diflerent  degrees  of 
pressure  w'ith  the  pleximeter  or  the 
hand  struck.  Strong  picssure  with 
forcible  percussion,  displaces  the  super- 
ficial contents  (gas  and  liquid),  and 
elicits  the  sound  of  deep-seated  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlest  per- 
cussion, W'ithout  pressure,  will  detect 
the  superficial  dulness  of  a  layer  of 
serum  too  thin  to  be  palpable  by  fluc- 
tuation. 

For  general  purposes,  1  consider  the 
fingers  to  be  the  best  instruments  for 
percussion ;  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  used  constitute  one 
of  their  best  recommendations.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  an 
instrument  for  percussion  will  give 
more  accurate  indications ;  and  I  will 
describe  one  which  is  very  efficient  as 
well  as  very  simple. 

Percussion-plates,  generally,  are  too 
large  to  be  applied  closely  between  the 
ribs;  and  when  made  of  hard  materials 
they  cause  a  clacking  noise  by  the 
stroke  on  their  surface.  The  hammers 
of  Drs.  Burne  and  Winterich  are  not 
only  formidable  in  their  appearance 
(that  of  Dr.  Burne  is  really  frightful), 
but  their  strokes  may  vary  in  force, 
and  their  sounds  in  character,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  hammer 
falls,  whether  quite  perpendicularly 
or  not. 

To  avoid  these  objections,  I  have  for 
a  pleximeter  a  stout  narrow  piece  of 
whalebone  (about  four  inches  long, 
Fig.  3),  shghtly  bent  by  hccit,  so 
that  one  end  forms  a  liandle,  whilst 
the   other    is    applied    to  the    chest ; 


the  latter  part  may  be  covered  with 
buff  leather  and  velvet,  to  deaden  the 
clack  of  the  surface.  The  hammer 
(Fig.  4)  is  made  of  an  oblate  spheroid 
of  lead  (three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
long  diameter)  also  covered  with  leather 
and  velvet,  with  a  small  rod  of  whale- 
bone (four  or  five  inches  long)  for  its 
handle.  The  pleximeter  fits  like  a 
finger  on  or  between  the  ribs,  and  is 
firmly  and  conveniently  applied  to  any 
part.  The  hammer  head  being  circular, 
like  that  used  by  geologists,  can 
scarcely  vary  in  the  direction  of  its 
stroke,  and  has  weight  enough  to  elicit 
deep-seated  as  well  as  superficial  sounds 
with  very  little  force  of  stroke.  The 
elasticity  of  the  handles  of  both  greatly 
facilitates  their  operation.* 
7,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Dec.  1842. 

DROPSY  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  case  of  dropsy  occurring 
in  early  life,  with   its  dissection,  ap- 
pears to  possess  some  points  of  interest, 
and  I  should  feel  obliged  by  its  inser- 
tion in  your  journal. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Cotton  Belcombe. 

Minster  Yard,  York,  Nov.  8,  1842. 

Rebecca  Berry,  ajtat.  13,  from  the 
Grej'^  Coat  School,  admitted  in  the  York 
County  Hospital  luider  the  care  of  Dr. 
Belcombe.  The  girl  had  no  complaint 
of  illness  up  to  the  period  of  her  admis- 
sion. Hacl  taken  her  meals,  and  done 
her  tasks  as  usual;  but  her  body  being 
accidentallj'  discovered  to  be  enlarged, 
my  father,  as  physician  to  that  institu- 
tion, was  requested  to  see  her  by  the 
surgeon,  Mr.  Short,  and  perceiving  a 
distinct  fluctuation,  he  recommended 
her  removal  to  the  hospital.  She  was 
placed  upon  a  course  of  mercurials  and 
diuretics,  without  the  slightest  effect ; 
and  the  abdomen  increasing  so  rapidly 
as  to  cause  much  distress,  it  was  deter- 
mined on  consultation  to  have  recourse 
to  paracentesis,  which  was  accordingly 
jjerformed,  and  seven  quarts  of  a  pale, 
yellow,  clear,  serous  fluid  withdrawn. 
On   examination,  after  the  operation, 

*  These  instruments  may  be  obtained  from 
Coxefcr,  near  University  College,  and  from  Gruni- 
brid^e,  42,  I'oland  Street. 
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the  liver  was  found  considerably  en- 
larged, projecting  for  some  distance 
below  the  ribs,  and  crossing  over  into 
the  left  hypochondrimn.  The  plan 
!id()[)ted  for  reducing  this  viscus,  though 
steadily  persevered  in,  had  no  elTect  ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  neces- 
sity of  paracentesis  being  sensibly  de- 
veloped, it  was  again  performed,  and 
eight  quarts  of  a  similar  Huid  witli- 
drawn. 

On  Sept.  the  5th,  ten  quarts  were 
removed.  Symptoms  of  general  dis- 
tress of  the  sydtem  now  unfolded  them- 
selves ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  attemj)ted 
measures  of  relief,  it  was  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  the  22d  again  to 
have  hertapped,  wheneleven  (juarts  of  a 
lluid,  redder  at  first  than  the  preceding, 
afterwards  of  the  same  character,  came 
away.  For  the  first  time  she  bore  the 
operation  badly  :  fainted  twice,  had  a 
shivering  fit  uponbeing  removed  to  bed, 
and  apppcared  much  exhausted.  She 
died  the  next  day  at  IOa.m.  The  inspec- 
tion was  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
dealhby  Mr.  Procter,  the  house-surgeon, 
who  has  kindly  furnished  me  wilii  the 
details. 

Autopsy. — On  opening  the  body  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bloody  serous 
lluid  escaped.  Peritoneum  thickened, 
of  the  dull  pinkish-red  colour  of  stru- 
mous inflammation,  granular  andrough- 
cned  to  the  feel,  covered  with  white 
specks  (apparently  of  deposited  lymph) 
about  the  size  of  a  split  pea ;  the  mesen- 
tery and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon 
were  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes  :  theintestincs  wercof  the  same 
colour,  but  only  adherent  in  some 
places.  Kidneys:  these  were  rather 
congested,  but  periectly  healthy  in 
structure,  though  rather  smaller  than 
is  usually  the  ease.  Liver  :  this  viscus 
extended  laterally  across  the  epigastric 
to  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  and 
into  the  right  hypogastric  and  umbilical 
regions.  Right  lobe  was  chielly  en- 
larged; its  anterior  surface  was  hard 
and  tuberculatcd  ;  its  colour  externally 
reddish  pink,  witli  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing much  thickened.  Inferior  surface 
was  occupied  by  a  large  cyst  about  the 
size  of  a  fcetal  head,  arising  apparently 
from  the  lobulus  Spigelii.  Fluctuation 
wjas  quite  distinct.  Projecting  from  the 
right  edge,  but  placed  rather  inferiorly, 
was  another  cyst  somewhat  less  in  size. 
On  opening, the  larger  cyst,  it  was 
found  filled  with  a  yellow  viscid  fluid, 


in  which  floated  numerous  small  hy- 
datids (thehydatis  aeephalocystis)  of  a 
round  form,  and  varying  from  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  shot  to  that  of  a  pea, 
translucent,  and  containing  a  clear 
fluid,  like  water  :  they  were  all  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  parietes  of  the  cyst 
were  firm ;  the  external  coat  being 
dense  and  fibrous,  the  internal  soft  and 
pulpy.  On  cutting  into  it,  the  contents 
quickly  exuded,  as  if  the  cyst  was  in 
some  measure  contractile  :  within  this 
cyst  was  a  smallerone,  quite  unattached, 
and  readily  torn  :  it  had  a  white  but 
soft  external  coat,  and  an  internal, 
rough  and  spongy  :  it  contained  a  yel- 
lowish watery  fluid,  in  which  small 
portions  of  lymph  floated.  The  lungs 
and  heart  were  perfectly  healthy,  and 
of  the  usual  size. 

One  point  observable  in  the  case 
appears  to  be,  such  a  remarkable  growth 
of  disease  taking  place  with  so  little 
sensible  effects  upon  the  general  eco- 
nomy. The  most  minute  inquiry  has 
failed  to  obtain  any  supposition  that 
the  girl  was  ill  up  to  the  time  when  the 
increase  of  size  in  the  abdomen  w^as 
accidentally  noticed.  Hydatids  have 
been  often  described  as  connected  with 
disease  of  the  liver  ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  their  having  been  detected  in  a  child 
so  young ;  and  I  have  looked  over 
several  pathological  writers  in  vain  for 
any  account  of  an  ascites  requiring  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  at  such  an 
early  age. 


MERCURY  IN  ILIUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

Ik  you  should  deem  the  accompanying 
case,  evincing  the  value  of  crude  mer- 
cury in  "  Ilius,"  of  sufficient  importance 
for  your  pages,  it  will  oblige,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T,  G.  Atkinson. 

Wakefield,  Nov.  10,  1842. 

Samuel  Pass,  a;t.  Sh,  the  subject  of 
this  note,  was  first  visited  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  S.  Holdsworth,  surgeons  of 
this  town,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 3th  of 
September.  The  following  symptoms 
presented  themselves  to  their  notice. 

Incessant  vomiting,  nothing  remain- 
ing on  the  stomach ;  abdomen  much 
distended  ;  violent  pain  round  the  um- 
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bilicus ;  constipation  for  three  clays 
previous  to  this  date;  no  increase  of 
pain  by  pressure ;  and,  by  further  en- 
quiry of  his  mother,  she  alleged  the 
ftict  of  his  being  in  the  habit,  (for 
amusement  sake)  of  standing  on  his 
head  occasionally  during  the  last  few- 
weeks ;  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  case  was  one  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  croton  oil,  and  other 
drastic  cathartics,  with  various  "  ene- 
mas," and  the  patient  continued  in 
this  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  enema  bringing  away  a  quantity 
of  scybala,  until, 

IGth,  Friday ;  when  all  the  symp- 
toms were  augmented,  with  the  addition 
of  his  now  vomiting  ficculent  matter. 
Tobacco  infusion  of  double  the  usual 
strength  was  given  by  enemas,  but 
came  away  unmixed  with  faeces,  soon 
after  having  been  injected. 

17th,  Saturday. — \Vasbled  this  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  relax  the  parts  if  pos- 
sible. Complete  syncope  did  not  suc- 
ceed the  venesection ;  blood  did  not 
evince  inflammatory  indications. 

When  I  first  saw  him  on  this  day, 
his  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble  ;  strength 
gix'atly  prostrated ;  countenanceanxious. 
His  case  appeared  hopeless. 

We  ordered  him  brandy,  and  other 
stimulants,  and  four  ounces  of  quick- 
silver, which  dose  was  repeated  during 
the  evening,  four  hours  after  the  first. 
The  mercury  was  rejected  from  the 
a-sophagus  once  or  twice  before  it 
would  reach  the  stomach.  He  never 
vomited  after  this  day ;  except  some 
milk,  w  Inch  he  was  improperly  allowed 
to  take  in  too  large  a  (]uantity  ;  but  the 
other  symptoms  were  not  much  alle- 
viated. 

19th,  Monday. — On  this  day  eight 
ounces  more  of  quicksilver  were  given 
with  henbane,  to  alleviate  the  spasm. 
The  mercury  at  first  caused  an  increase 
of  ])ain,  but  in  the  course  of  three 
hours  all  his  symptoms  were  at  once 
relieved,  altliough  tlie  bowels  were  not 
evacuated  until  the 

22nd,  Thursday  ;  when  a  copious 
8tool  w.'is  passed ;  since  which  time 
he  has  gradually  recovered,  without 
any  drawback.  Thirteen  ounces  of  the 
quicksilver  have  passed  at  intervals 
during  the  succeeding  fortniglit. 

Tlie  i)eculiarities  of  tliis  case  seem 
lo  be — 1st,   tlie  origin  of  the  disease  ; 


2d,  the  fact  of  the  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms as  soon  as  tlie  mercury  appeared 
to  reach  the  obstructed  part,  although 
no  stools  ])assed  per  aiiuni  for  three 
days  after  this  period. 

EFFECT  OF  MENTAL  IMPRESSIONS 
ON  DISEASE. 

,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  deem  the  following  cases  and 
remarks,    illustrative   of  the   efTect   of 
mental  impressions  on  bodily  disease, 
worthy    of  a   place  in   your   valuable 
journal,  they  are  at  your  service,  and 
1  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Hitchman. 

Dec.  9,  1842. 

R.  T.,  an  active  man,  single,  aet.  21, 
had  been  sullering  two  days  and  a 
night  from  pain  in  his  boweJs,  accom- 
panied by  vomiting.  Calomel  and 
opium  had  been  given,  and  hot  fomen- 
tations used  without  success.  The  paiu 
and  sickness  continued.  When  1  saw 
him  he  was  resting  on  his  back  with 
his  knees  drawn  upwards.  His  coun- 
tenance indicated  pain.  He  com- 
plained of  being  exceedingly  weak,  and 
of  pain  in  his  bowels.  The  skin  was 
hot  and  rather  dry;  the  pulse  small, 
contracted,  and  quick,— 120  in  the  mi- 
nute ;  respiration  difficult  and  frequent; 
the  tongue  rather  dry  and  white  ;  sick- 
ness after  taking  any  thing;  bowels 
costive  ;  urine  scanty  ;  had  been  way- 
ward during  the  night,  and  complained 
of  headache  at  the  time  of  my  visit; 
no  derangement  of  the  })upil ;  no  into- 
lerance of  light,  no  tinnitus  aurium. 
The  stethoscope  revealed  no  pulmo- 
nary disease.  On  placing  my  hand 
upon  the  seat  of  pain,  the  umbilical 
region,  I  found  tlic  integument  very 
hot,  and  the  pain  mucli  increased  by 
pressure.  I  viewed  this  as  a  case  of 
peritonitis,  and  proposed  an  immediate 
loss  of  blood  by  venesection.  To  this 
the  patient  strongly  objected.  Leeches 
were  then  reconnnended,  but  of  these 
he  was  equally  afraid.  On  strongly 
urging,  and  insisting  on  tliese,  the 
patient  Ijecame  much  frightened, 
and  partial  faintness  followed.  The 
jnilse  permanently  fell,  and  from  that 
moment  llie  pain  and  sickness  disap- 
peared;  tlie  bowels  were  acted  on,  and 
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in  ;i  few  clays  the  patient  was  quite 
well,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop 
of  blood.  No  calomel  had  been  taken 
for  thirty-four  hours  prior  to  this,  so 
that  the  result  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  mental  inlluence. 

The  next  case  is  of  a  diflerent  cha- 
racter, and  came  under  my  notice  on 
Nov.  21,  IS41. 

J.  T.,  a-t.  47,  married,  liad  been  ill 
for  six  months.     He  now  laboured  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  had  syphi- 
litic  disease  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge from  his  urethra.     After  gain- 
ing his  contidencc,  I  found  that  he  had 
been  professedly  a  religious  character, 
but  that    in   a   frail    moment   he    had 
yielded  to  the  charms  of  a  prostitute, 
and  violated  his   marriage   vow.     Re- 
morse  followed  ;    lie  could  not  sleep  ; 
walked  about  the  room  at  night  ;  ne- 
glected his  business,  and  from  a  cheerful, 
became  a   gloomy   man.     As  he  con- 
cealed  the   cause,  his  altered  conduct 
was  attributed  to  mental  derangement. 
After  a  time  dyspeptic   symptoms  set 
in,  and  tlicse,  under  the  intluenceof  an 
upbraiding  conscience,    he    metamor- 
phosed into,  or  rather  imagined  to  be, 
"  the  foul  disease."     This  increased  his 
mental  distress,   and   his  conduct   be- 
came so  strange,  that   medical  advice 
was  called  for.     As  the  patient  did  not 
reveal  the  cause,  his  conduct,  and  the 
representations  of  his  family,  deceived 
the  medical  attendant,  and  he  regarded 
it   as   a  case   of  mental  derangement. 
Bleeding  to  a  great  extent  was  resorted 
to,  in  opposition  to  the  j)aticnt's  will. 
His  remonstrances,  and  his  passionate 
resistance  to  being  bled,  were  so  many 
additional  proofs  of  his  insanity.     He 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  pressing 
his  urethra  to  detect  a  discharge,  and 
as  he  occasionally  found  a  very  slight 
moisture,  the  result  of  liis  own  irrita- 
tion, he  was  confirmed  in  his  erroneous 
impressions  ;    and   wlien    after   weeks 
liad  elapsed  he  expressed  his  fears  as 
to    the    real   nature    of    his    malady, 
(without  admitting  his  by-gone  guilt), 
and  the  parts  were  found  quite  healthy. 
This    was   deemed    another    delusion, 
(as  it  most  certainly  was)  and  mono- 
mania.    It  was  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  patient,  but  the 
misery  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
had   so   undermined   his   health,    that 
when  I  saw  him  his  mind  was  despon- 


dent ;  his  countenance  was  pallid  ;  his 
muscles  weak  and  ilabby  ;  his  tongue 
furred;  hisbreath  oll'ensive;  hisresj)ira- 
tion  easily  accelerated;  his  pulse  lan- 
guid, and  occasionally  intermittent;  and 
liis  feet  were  swollen.  His  bowels  were 
acted  on  daily,  but  there  was  teiuh-r- 
ness  over  the  right  hyj)ochoiidrium, 
and  the  urine  deposited  a  pinkish  sedi- 
ment (pnrpurate  of  ammonia?)  on  the 
vessel  which  contained  it.  lie  liad 
been  salivated  six  weeks  before.  I  ex- 
amined the  organs  of  generation,  and 
found  no  trace  of  syphilis,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  knowing  tliat 
it  was  impossible  to  convince  him, 
othcrthan  thathis  symptoms  were  "  the 
foul  disease  in  his  blood,"  I  assured 
him  it  would  be  removed  by  injecting 
a  lluid  into  his  urethra.  This  pleased 
him  much.  A  syringe  was  provided, 
and  an  injection,  consisting  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  five  drops  of  sp.  lavand. 
comp.  Of  this  he  used  a  syringeful 
three  times  a  day.  The  history  of  the 
case  suggested  the  treatment.  The 
dyspepsia  following,  not  preceding  the 
remorse,  his  erroneous  impression  aris- 
ing out  of  the  bodily  ailment,  being 
confirmed  by  it  subsequently  (aided  by 
a  clear  knowledge  of  having  run  the 
risk  of  contagion),  his  unwillingness  to 
confess  ihe  i)rimary  cause  of  his  distress 
to  his  family  medical  attendant,  while 
he  readily  did  this  to  a  stranger,  in- 
duced me  to  try  to  soothe  the  mind  by 
attending  to  his  ideas,  though  erroneous, 
rather  than  attend  exclusively  to  the 
cori)oreal  feelings,  however  real  and 
evident.  In  the  meantime  he  took 
grain  doses  of  blue  pill,  with  a  grain 
of  i})ecacuanha  and  three  of  rhubarb  at 
night,  and  the  folllowing  mixture  in 
the  day. 

p.  Decoct.  Aloes  Comp.  *ij.  ;  Spt.  Am- 

moii.  Aromat.  3iss.  ;  Mist.  Camphor. 

5V.  5vjss.     M.  Capt.  Gtas  partes  bi.o  in 

die. 

Under  its  use,  with  a  moderately 
nutritious  diet,  his  mind,  from  being 
restless,  desponding,  and  suicidal,  be- 
came tranquil  and  cheerful,  his  bodily 
health  returned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
was  fit  to  pursue  his  ordinary  duties  as 
a  shoemaker.  The  pills  viere  conti- 
nued a  week  and  the  mixture  a  fort- 
night, but  to  the  injection  he  ascribed 
all  his  benefits  ;  and  the  probabilities 
are,  that  without  it,  sojnething  ai)pcar- 
ing  directly  to  combat  the  imaginary 
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disease,  no  good  would  have  been 
effected  by  medicine,  however  appro- 
priate to  "the  disordered  state  of  the 
chylopoictic  viscera. 

FATAL     DISEASE     INDUCED     BY 
HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  enclosed  case,  with  the  remarks, 
be  considered  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your   periodical,   it  is   quite    at   your 
service. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  H.  Silvesteu,  M.D. 
29,  Sackville  Street,  Dec.  12, 1842. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  so  exten- 
sive, and  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would 
appear  to  surpass  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  to  master,  and  to  entirely 
comprehend,  the  whole  subject;  and 
yet  a  German  peasant,  buried  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  mountains  of  Silesia, 
pretends  to  have  discovered  not  only 
the  spring  of  every  morbid  action  in 
the  human  frame,  but  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain cure  likewise  for  all  the  diseases 
which  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  folknving  case  will  be  sufTicicnt, 
I  think,  to  convince  any  reasonable 
person  that  the  hydropathic  system  of 
treatment  is  not  always  unattended 
with  danger  :  one  may  even  go  further, 
and  declare,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  disease  of  an  acute  and  mortal 
character  was  engrafted  on  that  for 
which  the  water  had  been  prescribed. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  residing 
at  a  hydropathic  establishment  on  the 
Rhine',  and  had  gone  through  the 
whole  process  of  "  the  cure,"  as  it  is 
called,  returned  to  this  country  still 
suffering  from  the  peculiar  eruption  or 
crisis.  He  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  pleasurable  and  exhilarating 
than  the  various  kinds  of  baths  em- 
ployed, and  that  he  seemed  to  derive 
much  advantage  from  their  use.  The 
internal  administration  commenced  by 
the  patient  taking  two  tumblers  of 
water  during  the  day  ;  the  dose  was 
gradually  increased  until  it  amounted 
to  twenty-five  tumljlers  in  the  same 
period.  Abscesses  began  at  (he  end  of 
a  month  to  make  their  appearance  on 
several  parts  of  the  body ;  these  were 
exceedingly  painful,  so  much  so  as  to 


render  his  days  wearisome  and  his 
nights  sleepless :  he  was  told,  in 
answer  to  the  complaints  which  he 
made  on  this  head,  that  the  eruption 
constituted  the  crisis,  and  that  the 
morbiflc  elements  having  undergone 
the  necessary  coction,  were  about  to  be 
eliminated,  and  cast  out  of  the  system 
through  these  artificial  channels,  and 
that,  instead  of  sympathy,  he  deserved 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  at 
the  fortunate  termination  of  his  disease, 
and  con.sequent  restoration  to  perfect 
health.  He  determined,  however,  after 
having  suffered  great  pain,  with 
fcverishness  and  exhaustion,  for  nearl)'' 
a  fortnight,  to  return  home.  This  he 
accomplished  with  some  difficulty.  I 
visited"  him  immediately  on  his  arrival. 
He  first  drew  my  attention  to  an  ab- 
scess on  the  wrist ;  it  was  of  a  livid 
hue,  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  ex- 
quisitely tender  to  the  touch,  and  a 
bloody  sanies  streamed  from  several 
distinct  apertures  on  its  surface. 

Another,  of  a  similar  character,  but 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  was  situated  in 
the  perin;cum  ;  a  third,  of  almost  equal 
size,  occupied  the  pubic  region  :  many 
others  were  to  be  seen  on  tlie  body  and 
extremities.  They  did  not,  in  their 
mode  of  distribution,  appear  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  symmetrical  arrangement : 
not  one  was  to  be  found  on  tlie  left 
half  of  the  body.  Interposed  between 
the  larger  specimens  were  many  of 
smaller  size,  and  some  so  diminutive  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  even  of 
abscesses,  being  merely  deposits  of  pus 
under  the  cuticle.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  restore  the  debilitated  consti- 
tution of  the  patient;  but  in  vain. 
Abscesses  continued  to  break  out  anew, 
about  the  hand  and  wrist  ;  the  absor- 
bents became  inllamed,  along  the  in- 
ternal face  of  the  arm,  as  far  as  the 
axilla,  and  the  patient,  at  length  worn 
out  with  intense  suffering,  sank— a  vic- 
tim, shall  I  say,  to  the  water  cure  ? 

Medicine  is  a  science  founded  en- 
tirely on  experience  and  observation  ; 
by  the  aid  of  the.se  tests  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of 
hydropathy.  One  tiling  is  very  certain, 
that  it  will  have  to  recede  from  its 
present  higli  pretensions,  and  to  un- 
dergo great  modilication,  before  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  rather  heterogeneous  stock  of  re- 
medies. 
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IirilNIA   AT  THE  OBTURATOR 
FORAMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  ui:g  leave,  with  your  permission,  lo 
put  upon  record  in  your  journal  the 
Ibllowing  rare  case,  which  lately  fell 
under  the  notice  of  myself.  Dr.  Allen, 
and  John  Lawrence,  Jun.  Esq.  surgeon, 
of  this  town. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  King,  M.D. 
Brighton,  10th  December,  1842. 

Mrs.  "NV.,  a;t.  7fi,  the  mother  of  several 
children,  had  complained  for  about  a 
year  of  pain  in  the  left  gjoin,  in  the 
course  of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  of 
criimp  in  the  left  thigh  and  leg.  About 
a  fortnight  before  her  death,  she  was 
seized  with  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  vomitings,  not  stercora- 
ceous,  and  total  stoppage  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bowels.  On  examination 
after  death  the  following  facts  ap- 
peared. Adhesion  of  the  lower  edges 
of  the  omentum  to  the  edges  of  the 
bladder  and  left  rim  of  the  pelvis ; 
hernia  of  the  small  intestine  at  the  ob- 
turator foramen,  strangulated  between 
the  bone  and  the  obturator  externus 
muscle,  and  beginning  to  slough  ;  the 
nerve  and  artery  lay  behind ;  acute 
peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestines,  but  no  lympli  or  effusion. 

The  preparation  is  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Brighton  Hospital. 

A  concise  account  of  the  few  cases 
on  record  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence's book  on  Ruptures,  chap.  23, 
2d  edition,  1810. 

CASE  OF 

DISLOCATION  AT  THE  KNEE- JOINT. 

By  Francis  Adams,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette) 

Sept.  10th,  1842.— -Alexander  Robic, 
set.  55,  while  in  the  act  of  carrying 
provender  between  t\\  o  large  bullocks 
in  their  stall,  was  knocked  down  by  a 
stroke  of  one  of  their  hind  legs  on  the 
right  knee,  and  while  lying  on  the 
ground  was  severely  injured  by  being 
trod  upon  in  several  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  near  the  middle  of  the  right 
leg.  I  saw  him  about  two  hours  after 
the  accident,  and  found  the  bones  of 


the  leg  lying  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
femur,  so  that  the  cuticular  cavities 
could  be  distinctly  felt,  while  below  the 
contour  of  the  condyles  could  be  evi- 
dently traced :  in  short,  1  never  saw  a 
case  of  dislocation  in  which  the  symp- 
toms were  so  strongly  marLed.  The 
patella  was  pulled  considerably  up  the 
thigh,  but  it  appeared  pretty  obvious 
that  neither  the  lif/ameulum  patella, 
nor  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  was 
torn.  The  limb  was  extended.  From 
the  mobility  of  the  parts,  and  the  great 
separation  between  the  ends  of  the 
tibia  and  fe'.nnr,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  lateral  and 
other  principal  ligaments  of  the  joint 
must  be  torn.  13y  making  extension 
and  counter  extension,  the  reduction 
was  effected  with  little  difficulty.  The 
limb  was  then  bandaged  loosely  from 
the  toes  to  near  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  laid  half  bent  on  a  thick  pillow, 
and  evaporating  lotions  directed  to  be 
applied  occasionall}'.  For  some  days, 
no  severe  symptoms  occurred  in  the 
joint;  but  swelling  and  suppuration 
having  taken  place  in  the  leg,  especially 
about  its  calf,  the  bandages  had  to  be 
removed,  and  poultices  applied.  The 
limb'continued  very  much  swollen,  with 
fetid  discharges  ;  and  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  weight,  the  bones  of  the  leg,  about 
the  twelfth  day,  were  dragged  down- 
wards, so  as  then  to  give  the  knee-joint 
the  appearance  of  a  semi-luxation  back- 
wards. The  limb  was  secured  in  the 
best  manner  that  could  be  done  in  its 
tender  state,  and  the  bones  retained  in 
position  by  means  of  a  jointed  splint 
applied  below  the  thigh  and  leg. 

30th. — The  limb  has  gone  on  daily 
getting  into  a  worse  state;  the  foot  has 
lost  its  heat  and  sensibility,  and  the 
whole  leg  behind  up  to  the  knee  is  of 
a  darkish-green  colour.  About  the 
calf  of  the  leg  it  is  greatly  swollen,  and 
the  discharge  from  it  very  copious. 
The  joint  is  so  loose  that  the  bones  can 
with  difficulty  be  kept  in  position  ;  the 
pulse  about  1 15.  lie  has  agreed  to 
have  his  limb  removed  next  day  if  no 
improvement  takes  place  in  the  in- 
terval. 

Oct.  1st.— I  amputated  the  limb 
to-day  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  professional 
neighbour,  Mr.  Walker.  The  patient 
bore  tlie  operation  with  great  fortitude, 
and  appeared,  soon  afterwards,  much 
relieved  from  his  sufferings.     The  uius- 
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cles  felt  so  soft  and  flabby  as  to  excite 
apprcbensions,  in  my  mind,  that  the 
vessels  might  not  bear  the  ligatures 
well  :  no  unpleasant  symptoms,  how- 
ever, occurred,  and  the  stump  was  com- 
pletely healed  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks. 

We  examined  the  parts  about  the 
knee-joint  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion. As  I  had  formerly  supposed,  the 
tendon  of  the  (/iiadriceps  and  li(j(nncu- 
tiim  patcUcc  were  entire  ;  the  latter, 
however,  mucli  stretched  and  slackened; 
and,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  also 
found  the  lateral  ligaments  much  torn. 
Upon  cutting  into  tlie  joint,  the  crucial 
ligaments  were  found  to  be  torn  in 
pieces,  but  all  the  other  parts  were 
uninjured;  the  posterior  ligamenl,  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the 
popliteal  vessels,  being  soft.  The  limb 
below  being  a  general  mass  of  suppu- 
ration and  putridity,  was  but  cursorily 
examined  :  it  a})peared  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  back  part  of  the  leg  had 
been  bruised  to  the  state  of  a  pulp: 
the  condyles  were  somewhat  smaller 
than  natural,  and  were  so  rounded  as 
to  shew  an  unusual  aj)titude  to  slip  out 
of  the  articular  cavities;  and  to  this 
construction  of  the  solid  parts,  joined, 
perhaps,  to  some  preternatural  laxity 
of  the  ligaments,  the  accident  may,  no 
doubt,  be  ascribed. 

This  would  ajipear  to  be  one  of  the 
rarest  dislocations  to  which  the  joints 
of  the  human  body  are  subject.  The 
only  unequivocal  case,  which  I  know  of 
as  having  been  reported  in  (his  country, 
is  the  one  related  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Toogood,  in  tiie  l^nwincial  AJalic/il 
Jumna  I,  June  1^42.  Another,  sup- 
j)osed  of  a  similar  nature,  reported  by 
Mr.  Cootc,  he  regards  us  probably  in- 
complete. In  these  two  cases  recovery 
took  place  without  any  untoward  symp- 
tom ;  as  1  have  no  doubt  would  have 
happened  to  my  patient,  had  the  injury 
been  confined  to  the  knee-joint.  Mr. 
Toogood  mentions,  that  neither  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Dupuylren,  nor  Roux, 
had  ever  met  with  such  a  case,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  do  any  of  our 
latest  writers  on  surgery  mention  having 
ever  had  occasion  (o  treat  this  acci- 
dent. Cheselden,  although  correct  in 
stating  that  "  (he  knee  cannot  be  com- 
])letely  dislocated  withor.t  breaking  the 
cross  ligaments"  ( Anno(.  j).  4.'))  may  be 
supposed,  from  (he  iiroblematiral  way 
in  which  he  expresses  himself,  to  have 


had  no  experience  of  such  a  case 
IJoycr  also  writes  of  the  accident  in 
equivocal  terms,  and  is  wrong  in  stating, 
that  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
and  other  soft  parts,  must  necessarily 
be  torn.  Of  the  ancient  authorities  in 
surgery,  Celsns  alone  makes  mention 
of  dislocation  forwards  :  he  says,  "  in 
priorem  non  prolabi  plericjue  scrip- 
serunt :  potesque  id  vero  proximuni 
esse  :  cum  inde  opposita  patella  ipsa 
(juoque  caput  tibi;e  contineat.  Meges- 
tamen  cum  cui  in  preorem  partem 
excidesset,  a  se  curatum  esse  memoriee 
prodidet."  Hied.  v\u.,'2l.  Hipi)Ocrates, 
the  great  ancient  authority  on  fractures 
and  dislocations,  describes  dislocations 
of  the  knee  outwards,  inwards,  and 
backwards,  Iflit  saysnollnng  of  disloca- 
tion forwards  :  and  all  the  other  ancient 
writers  on  medicine,  both  (ireek  and 
Arabian,  report  the  same  statement. 
In  like  manner,  the  earlier  surgical 
authors  in  modern  times,  being  all 
servile  copyists  of  the  Aralnans,  give 
the  same  account  of  dislocations  at  the 
knee — see  Theodoricus,  lib.  ii.,  e.  52. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  ease  which  I 
have  now  related  is  the  only  one  on 
record  in  which  the  state  of  the  parts 
was  ascertained  by  dissection. 

Baiicliorv,  near  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  8,  1842. 

ON  THE 

VALUE  OF  THE  CORPUS  LUTEUM 

AND  DECIDUOUS  MEMBRANE 

AS  TESTS  OF  EARLY 

PREGNANCY. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  from  conviction  I  could  .alter  my 
oi)iuion  on  Dr.  Paterson's  corpora 
lutea,  it  would  aflbrd  me  (he  greatest 
satisfaction  to  do  so  :  fori  know  from 
experience,  that  the  pleasure  of  re- 
nouncing an  error  is  only  etpialled  by 
(he  delight  felt  on  discovering  a  new 
truth.  "  A  lamp-lighter,"'  says  Dr.  P. 
"  residing  in  (he  Cannouga(e,  was  in- 
dicted for  (he  murder  of  his  wife.  It  ap- 
peared that  (he  i)arties  had  been  married 
eight  years,  and  liad  had  no  family. 
The  man  was  a  sober  and  decent  ])er- 
Kon,  while  the  woman  was  addicted 
(o  (he  use  of  Kpiri(s.  Jia((erly  she  had 
become  acf|uaiii(ed  with  a  yung  man, 
whose  frequent  visits  to  her,  in  tlie  ab- 
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scncc  of  her  husband,  excited  sus- 
picions against  them.  Tliis  man  (hus- 
l)and  ?)  in  a  fit  of  passion  and  jcalou.sy, 
inflicted  on  her  wounds  which  proved 
fatal.  The  uterine  organs  were  re- 
moved at  the  inspection,  and  examined 
afterwards.  The  right  ovary  presented 
externally  an  enlargement  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  marble,  of  a  dark  \)ur])le 
colour,  having  several  minute  vessels 
ramifying  on  its  surface,  a  distinct 
depression  in  its  centre,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  minute  cicatrix.  On 
cutting  into  it,  the  structure  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  early  corpus  luteum 
was  observed,  which  was  formerly  de- 
scribed. Tiie  uterus  contained  an  ex- 
tremely soft  decidual  membrane,  /jut 
no  ovum  could  be  detected,  although 
minutely  and  carefully  examined.  In- 
deed, although  this  person  had  con- 
ceived, there  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  puckered  and  contracted  appear- 
ance of  the  fimbriated  extremities  of 
the  fallopian  tube,  which  would  hardly 
admit  of  a  small  probe  to  enter,  that  no 
ovum  could  have  passed  into  them.  In 
this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  woman 
had  conceived  by  her  husband  ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  she  had  not,  and 
that  the  husband  had  great  cause  of  pro- 
vocation." "But  let  us  suppose,"  adds  Dr. 
P.  "  that  the  husband  had  been  absent 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  had  inflicted 
similar  blows  on  his  return,  it  would 
have  become  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  have  determined  not 
only  if  that  was  a  true  corpus  luteum, 
but  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to 
havebeen  produced — the  result  of  a  con- 
ception before  his  departure.  Although 
this  case  is  in  so  far  imaginary,  yet  the 
circumstances  supposed  are  very  likely 
to  have  hapi)ened,  and  the  appearances 
observed  in  the  ovary,  if  carelessly  ex- 
amined, would  either  have  been  set 
down  on  the  one  hand  as  a  clot  of 
blood,  or  as  bearing  at  least  none  of 
the  marks  of  the  corpus  luteum  as  de- 
scribed by  authors." 

It  is  inferred  from  this  singular  his- 
tory, although  no  ovum,  nor  any  vestige 
of  an  ovum,  could  be  detected  on  the 
most  minute  and  careful  examination, 
neither  embryo,  vesicula  umbilicalis, 
amnion,  nor  chorion,  that  this  murdered 
woman  was  pregnant,  and  that  she  was 
an  adulteress.  Not  only  is  the  preg- 
nancy considered  a  fact  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, but  the  red  clot  of  blood  in  the 
ovarium,  which  does  not  present  one 


of  the  characters  of  a  true  corpus  lu- 
teum, into  the  composition  of  which 
there  docs  not  enter  a  particle  of  yellow 
matter,  is  described  as  a  corpus  luteum 
"  a  very  short  time  after  tiie  rupture  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle  and  escape  of  the 
ovule."  An  ovule,  which  was  never 
seen,  is  presumed  to  have  escaped  from 
this  ovary,  but,  on  dissection,  though 
hunted  out  witli  the  greatest  care,  it 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  My  con- 
scientious belief  is,  that  a  fecundated 
ovum  never  existed  here  at  all,  and 
that  this  woman,  who  had  lived  eight 
years  with  her  husband  and  was  bar- 
ren, and  whose  internal  uterine  appen- 
dages were  in  a  state  which  rendered 
pregnancy  impossible,  or  at  least  highly 
improbable,  died  during  menstruation. 
I  have  so  often  seen  all  the  appearances 
here  described  in  the  ovaria  and  uterus 
of  women  who  have  never  been  preg- 
nant, that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
If  I  were  summoned  into  a  court  of 
justice,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  upon  oath,  from  the  evidence 
furnished,  that  the  proofs  of  pregnancy 
were  wholly  wanting.  ^Vith  this  deep 
conviction  upon  my  mind,  I  could  not 
avoid  drawing  the  attention  of  my 
class  to  this  case,  and  imploring 
them  to  be  cautious  how  they  gave  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law  to  criminate  im- 
married  women  who  have  committed 
suicide,  or  died  suddenly  from  any  cause. 
Upon  no  other  ground  would  I  have  con- 
sidered this  case  deserving  of  notice  or 
criticism,  for,  as  far  as  the  structure  of 
the  corpus  luteum  is  concerned,  it 
proves  nothing.  Nobody  has  come 
forward  with  a  testimonial  in  behalf  of 
this  corpus  luteum,  or  asserted,  tliat  he 
saw  two  membranes  around  the  coagu- 
lum  of  blood,  and  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymjdi  in  the  centre,  filled  with  a  red- 
dish grey-coloured  fibrinous  matter. 
The  character  of  this  corpus  luteum  is, 
in  truth,  gone  for  ever — far  more  com- 
pletely blasted  than  the  reputation 
of  the  poor  lamp-lighter's  murdered 
wife. 

"  The  third  figure,"  I  observed,  "  re- 
presents the  appearances  presented  by 
an  ovarium  removed  from  the  body  of 
a  woman  who  died  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  brain.  Here  also  no  ovum  could 
be  detected  by  Dr.  P.  in  the  uterus, 
upon  minute  microscopic  examination 
to  determine  that  pregnancy  had 
actually  taken  place,  atliough  he  in- 
fers  thfit  "  impregnation   had  occurred 
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from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  before 
death.  If  you  examine  tliis  figure  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  capsule  inter- 
posed between  the  yellow  matter  and 
stroma  of  the  ovary  :  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  fourth  figure,  [ex- 
hibiting it]  which  represents  a  tnie 
toipiis  luteum  in  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy.  Dr.  Allan  Thomson  says, 
in  his  description  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
that  a  cavity  existed  in  the  interior  of 
this  corpus  luteum  similar  to  what  is 
seen  in  all  true  corpora  lutea  :  but  Dr, 
Paterson  says  this  statement  "  is  erro- 
neous, as  its  centre  was  tilled  up  with 
a  reddish  grey-coloured  fibrinous  mass. 
In  figure  5  the  Graalian  vesicle  is 
seen  distinctly  within  the  yellow  matter, 
and  this,  you  see,  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  stroma  of  the  ovary, 
although  Dr.  Paterson  says,  in  liis 
description  of  it,  that  external  to  the 
yellow  body  was  also  a  firm  membrane." 

Dr.  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's,  vouches 
for  the  authenticity  of  these  three  last 
corpora  lutea,  though  no  ovum  was 
found  in  the  uterus  connected  with  the 
first;  but  he  prudently  abstains  from 
committing  himself  with  the  otliers. 
Dr.  Keid  affirms  that  Dr.  A.  Thom- 
son was  perfectly  correct  in  stating 
that  there  was  a  central  cavity  in  the 
fourth  corpus  luteum, "  though,"  he  adds, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  any  one  may 
readily  satisfy  himself  by  looking  at 
the  preparation  in  my  possession,  that 
there  could  be  none ;"  and  that  Dr. 
Thomson  meant  only  to  say  "  that  the 
true  texture  of  the  corpus  luteum 
occujiied  the  surface  of  the  body  only, 
and  did  not  extend  through  the  centre." 

IJut  Dr.  P.  says,  "  the  uterus  of  this 
case  (woman?)  was  a  little  enlarged, 
and  contained  an  extremely  thin  and 
soft  decidual  membrane."  The  utter 
wortlilessness  of  the  decidua,  .as  a  test 
of  pregnancy,  found  "  in  the  uterus  of 
this  case,"  (!)  will  easily  be  estimated 
from  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr.  BlundeU's  Lectures,  and  also 
the  real  value  of  the  microscopical 
researches  determined,  which  have 
led  to  the  revival  of  an  antiquated 
and  exploded  error,  viz.,  that  the  de- 
cidua is  nothing  but  the  altered  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus."  The  decidua 
is  sometimes  produced  in  cases  of  diffi- 
cult menstruation;  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  abortion,  it  resembles  it  in  the 
pains,  discharge  of  blood,  &c.     Jiiit  the 


cue  presents  an  einhri/o  at  various  stages 
of  increase,  while  in  the  other  that  is 
altogether  wanting.  It  seems  now 
agreed,  that  the  discharge  of  this  mem- 
brane (recognised  by  Dr.  Baillie  to  be 
similar  in  structure  to  the  decidua) 
occurs  frequently  in  unmarried  females. 
It  would  appear  to  be  generated  spon- 
taneously by  the  inner  membrane 
lining  the  uterus."  1  could  quote 
twenty  other  authors  of  reputation  to 
the  same  eficct,  if  I  had  time,  or  con- 
sidered it  worth  the  trouble. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Li;k. 

14,  Golden  S(iuaie,  Dec.  12,  1812. 

ON  MYOPIA. 

By  W.  Clay  Wallace,  M.D. 

New  York. 
(For  the  Loudon  Medical  Gazette.) 


The  average  point  of  distinct  vision  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  from  the 
eye.  "When  an  individual  cannot  sec 
distinctly  at  this  distance,  but  requires 
to  hold  the  object  nearer,  he  is  said  to 
be  short-sighted  ;  or  if  he  must  remove 
the  object  to  a  greater  distance,  he  is 
said  to  be  far-sighted. 

Causes  of  viifupia. — The  causes  of 
this  defect  have  been  usually  ascribed 
to — I.  too  great  convexity  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  2,  too  great  thickness  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  3.  too  large  a  size  of  the  anterior 
chamber  ;  4.  unusual  convexity  of  the 
crystalline  lens  ;  preternatural  density 
of  any,  or  of  all  the  transparent  media; 
t).  preternatural  elongation  of  the  eye- 
ball; 7-  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupil; 
and  8.  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

1.  Too  great  convexity  of  the  cornCca 
may,  and  often  does,  produce  near- 
sightedness ;  but  "  it  is  also  certain," 
observes  Dr.  Mackenzie,  "  that  this 
conformation  is  by  no  means  a  common, 
nor  even  a  frequent,  attendant  on  the 
disease." 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  unusual 
thickness  of  the  cornea  is  ever  of  itself 
the  cause  of  the  complaint. 

3.  'i\)o  large  a  size  of  the  anterior 
chamber  would,  if  that  were  all,  remove 
the  crystalline  farther  fiom  the  cornea, 
and  thus  produce  far-sightedness. 

4.  Percy  and    Reveille   Parise  exa- 
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mined  the  eyes  of  subjects  who  had 
been  short-sighted  when  alive,  without 
being  able  to  observe  unusual  con- 
vexity of  the  crystalline  :  besides,  my- 
opia and  presbyopia  are  sometimes 
suddenly  produced,  and  sometimes  sud- 
denly removed— cfTccts  which  could 
not  possibly  take  place  if  the  com- 
plaints arose  from  altered  configuration 
of  the  refractive  media. 

.5.  Tliough  the  eyes  of  myopes  are 
firmer  than  usual,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  shew  that  the  media  are  so  increased 
in  density  as  to  produce  the  complaint. 

(5.  No  case  of  myopia  arising  from 
preternatural  elongation  of  the  eyeball, 
unaccompanied  by  conical  cornea,  or 
partial  staphyloma,  has  been  shewn  to 
exist. 

7.  We  often  observe  the  pupil  to  be 
preternaturally  dilated,  without  near- 
sightedness ;  besides,  if  the  aperture  be 
expanded  by  stramonium  or  bella- 
donna, an  opposite  effect,  or  far-sight- 
edness, is  produced. 

8.  From  what  follows  it  will  be  seen 
that  malposition  of  the  crystalline  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  myopia  and  presbyopia,  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  into  the  method  by 
which  the  eye  is  accommodated  to 
different  distances,  as  the  necessity  for 
some  means  of  adjustment  is  proved  by 
the  analogy  of  the  organ  to  other  opti- 
cal instruments,  and  by  a  number  of 
experiments. 

Adjustment  has  been  referred — 1.  by 
some  to  alteration  of  the  diameter  of 
the  pupil ;  2.  by  a  few  to  muscularity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  3.  by  a  greater 
number  to  pressure  of  the  external 
muscles  changing  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea  ;  and  4.  to  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

I.  Since  the  days  of  Baptista  Porta 
it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  eye  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  camera  obscura  :  consequently,  al- 
teration of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
can  have  no  more  effect  in  adjusting 
the  eye,  than  alteration  of  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture  of  a  camera  obscura  in 
producing  a  distinct  image,  which  is 
solely  effected  by  sliding  the  lens 
backward  or  forward  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  focus.  When  a  person  endowed 
with  the  usual  powers  of  vision  looks 
at  a  near  object,  the  pupil  is  observed 


to  contract ;  whereas,  in  a  myope,  it  is 
often  preternaturally  expanded. 

2.  The  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens 
are  totally  different  from  muscular 
structure;  and  if  they  really  did  pos- 
sess contractility,  there  is  no  point  of 
attachment  from  which  they  could  act. 
In  a  certain  species  of  hawk,  the  crys- 
talline is  a  plano-convex,  and  it  is  in 
all  animals  so  exquisitely  cut,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  that  the  irregular 
action  of  muscles  would  produce  irre- 
gular refr.-iction.  In  aquatic  animals, 
where  the  crystalline  is  dense,  the 
fibres  are  separated  from  each  other 
with  so  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  not 
probable  they  could  slide  over  each" 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  effect.  Moreover,  Sir  D.  IJrewster 
has  ascertained  that  in  those  animals 
the  fibres  of  the  crystalline  arc  locked 
or  dove-tailed  into  each  other  by  a  spe- 
cies of  teeth,  which  would  prevent  any 
change  in  the  configuration  of  this  re- 
fracting medium. 

3.  The  external  muscles  of  the  eye 
are  adapted  solely  to  move  the  organ  in 
different  directions.  If  adjustment  de- 
pended on  them,  the  focus  would  be 
disturbed  with  evcrj-  motion  ;  whereas 
we  can  look  steadily  at  an  object,  and 
even  roll  the  orbit  round  the  eye,  with- 
out changing  the  image  on  the  retina. 
After  the  operation  for  strabismus,  the 
eye  can  be  adjusted  as  well  as  before 
it,  even  when  one  of  the  obliqui  has 
been  divided,  and  after  the  operation 
for  cataract,  though  the  muscles  and 
the  cornea  are  as  perfect  as  ever,  the 
power  of  adjustment  is  lost ;  glasses 
of  different  powers  being  necessary  to 
view  near  or  distant  objects. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  eyes  of  all 
animals  are  constructed  in  adaptation 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  refraction 
of  light ;  that  ra\  s  will  deviate  from 
straight  lines,  and  be  collected  in  a 
focus,  only  when  they  pass  to  a  denser 
medium.  Now,  granting  that  pressure 
of  the  external  muscles  produced  in- 
creased convexity  of  the  cornea,  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  an  object 
under  water  to  the  eye  of  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  same  fluid  would  not  by 
that  means  pass  to  a  medium  mate- 
rially denser,  and  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently refracted  to  make  any  change 
of  adjustment.  The  very  dense  and 
convex  crystalline  of  an  animal  which 
inhabits  the  water  is  the  onlv  medium 
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by  whicli  the  rays  can  be  collected  in  a 
focus  on  its  retina.  Increased  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  eyes  of  some  animals,  for 
the  sclerotica  is  occasionally  so  firm, 
that  no  pressm-e  of  the  external  mus- 
cles could  alter  the  form  of  the  cornea. 
In  the  sturgeon  the  sclerotica  is  carti- 
laginous, aud  in  thickness  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  eyeball  ; 
while  firmness  is  given  to  the  sclerotica 
of  the  sword-fish  by  a  covering  of 
bone. 

4.  When  the  camera  obscnra  is  di- 
rected from  a  remote  to  a  near  object, 
it  is  customary  to  adjust  the  instru- 
ment by  drawing  forward  the  lens  ra- 
ther than  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  ground  or  screen.  The  opinion 
that  adjustment  is  eflected  in  the  eye 
by  the  some  means,  was  advanced  by 
Kepler,  and  supported  by  Porterfield, 
and  afterwards  by  Knox,  though  nei- 
ther of  them  has  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained how  the  change  could  be 
effected. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  the  crys- 
talline is  made  to  approach  nearer  the 
cornea  when  viewing  near  objects,  and 
to  recede  from  it  when  viewing  distant 
objects ;  and  consequently,  that  my- 
opia and  presbyopia  frecpiently  arise 
from  malposition  of  the  same  refract- 
ing medium  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  crystalline  is  placed  too  far  for- 
ward in  the  former,  and  too  far  back- 
ward in  the  latter  complaint. 

The  form  of  the  crystalline  in  ani- 
mated beings  is  cither  a  double  convex, 
a  plano-convex,  an  oblate  spheroid,  a 
sphere,  or  a  prolate  spheroid.  When 
the  crystalline  is  a  perfect  sphere,  there 
is  no  aqueous  humour,  there  is  no  canal 
of  Petit,  there  are  no  ciliary  processes, 
nor  ciliary  muscles.  The  sphere  is 
."Suspended  by  a  filament,  and  kept  in 
position  by  the  membranes  of  the 
vitreous  Inimour,  some  of  which  pass 
through  a  slit  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  retina,  and  are  fixed  to  the  choroid. 
Attached  to  the  capsule  covering  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sphere  there  is  a 
muscle  which,  though  it  varies  in  shape 
and  size,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
halibut,  the  Ktrii)ed  bass,  and  the  dol- 
phin. In  the  halibut  it  is  hatchet- 
shaped,  attached  to  the  iris,  and  placed 
diagonally  across  the  eye;  whereas  in 
the  dolphin  and  striped  bass  it  is  trian- 
gular, and  passes  through  a  loop  at  the 


back  of  the  iris,  to  be  attached  to  some 
of  the  membranes  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. This  muscle  is  supplied  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  3d  pair  of  nerves, 
which  is  said  to  be  analogous  to  the 
5th  pair  of  the  mammalia.  When  the 
muscle  contracts,  the  crystalline  ap- 
proaches the  cornea,  and  is  adjusted  to 
near  objects,  while  it  (the  crystalline) 
is  drawn  back  or  adjusted  to  distant 
objects  by  the  elasticity  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
firmest  of  which  pass  through  the  slit 
in  the  retina  before  mentioned.  The 
slight  rotatory  motion  produced  by 
drawing  the  crystalline  forward,  from 
only  one  point  of  attachment,  can  have 
no  effect  in  varying  the  image,  as  the 
diameters  of  a  sphere  are  always  the 
same. 

That  some  have  asserted  there  is  an 
ajjparatus  for  adjustment  in  fishes  is 
stated  by  Porterfield,  who  denies  that 
there  is  any  such  arrangement,  though 
he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
author.  In  my  published  papers  I 
have  stated,  that  the  body  attached  to 
the  crystalline  had  been  noticed  by 
Haller,  by  Cuvier,  and  others.  I 
pointed  out  its  muscular  appearance, 
its  being  supplied  with  a  distinct  nerve, 
its  attachments,  and  evident  use.  If 
some  of  my  publications  have  been 
]iremature,  I  am  not  alone,  for  in  the 
London  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
for  1S3^,  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment by  Professor  Dairy  mple,  of 
Sydenham  College : — 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  while  examin- 
ing the  organ  of  vision  in  a  pike  (Esox 
lucius)  I  observed  a  small  roundish 
grey-coloured  body,  about  the  size  of  a 
hemp  seed,  attached  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  lens ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
certainly  without  due  consideration, 
I  designated  it  a  muscle,  principally 
from  the  fact  that  I  traced  a  nerve 
running  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eye  to  this  ])eculiar  body.  Tlie  prepa- 
rations then  made  I  exhibited  to  some 
young  American  gentlemen  attending 
the  practice  of  the  Moorfields  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital. 

"  Thai  the  existence  of  this  body  is 
unknown,  in  England  at  least,  is,  I 
think,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
learned  professor  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy at  King's  College,  Mr.  Owen,  and 
Mr.  Yarrell,  so  well  known  by  his 
beautiful  work  on   the  ichthyology  of 
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(iivut  Hiilaui,  were  hodi  uiKicquninted 
with  the  circuinst.incc  wht'ii  1  incn- 
tioiu'd  it  to  tliem. 

"  In  a  number  ofthcAmciican. Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts  will  be  found  a 
somewhat  similar  account  of  a  nuiscle 
discovered  in  the  eye  of  the  streaked 
bass,  by  Mr.  W.  Clay  Wallace,  Sur- 
geon to  the  New  York  Institution  for 
tlie  Wind.  This  gentleman  did  me 
the  favour  to  send  me  over,  about 
twelve  months  since,  his  i)ai)er  pub- 
lished in  that  journal.  From  the  cir- 
cimistance  of  my  not  being  aware  of 
being  personally  ;;c(iuainled  with  Mr. 
Wallace,  1  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Americans  to  whom 
the  observations  made  by  me  were 
imparled  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
some  years  ago." 

To  this  suspicion  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  farther  than  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  gentleman,  nor  have  I 
ever  been  in  London. 

As  the  diameters  of  lenses  of  any 
other  shape  than  spheres  would  be 
altered  by  drawing  them  forward  from 
only  one  point  of  attachment,  there 
must  be  some  other  arrangement  for 
adjustment  when  the  crystalline  is  not 
a  perfect  sphere  ;  and  that  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  ciliary  body,  which  does 
not  exist  in  animals  with  spherical 
lenses. 

When,  in  the  customary  manner,  we 
expose  the  ciliary  body  of  the  ox,  b}' 
removing  the  anterior  half  of  the  scle- 
rotica with  the  cornea,  we  bring  into 
view — 1,  the  choroid,  2,  the  annulus 
albidus,  and  3,  the  iris  ;  but  if  we  com- 
mence the  dissection  from  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  and  make  a  number  of 
radiated  incisions,  extending  along  it 
and  the  anterior  half  of  the  sclerotica, 
taking  care  not  to  go  through  the 
coat  of  Decemet,  the  annulus  albidus, 
or  the  choroid,  until  about  eight  or  ten 
of  the  incisions  are  completed ;  if  we 
then  cut  completely  through  the  cornea, 
and  turn  over  the  flaps,  we  may,  with 
care,  carry  with  them  the  annulus 
albidus,  the  portion  of  the  choroid 
which  covers  the  ciliary  body,  and 
some  muscular  fibres.  If  we  now  tear 
ofT  the  iris,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  loosely  connected  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, we  have  a  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive j)reparation.  We  observe  the 
apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  sur- 
rounding the  margin  of  the  crystalline, 
the  attachments  of  the  processes  to  the 


anterior  wall  of  Petit's  canal,  the  grey 
cellular  matter  connecting  them  toge- 
ther, and  surrounding  this  cellular 
matter  two  museles  resembling  cres- 
cents, the  horns  of  which  meet  at  the 
equator  of  the  eye.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  riuliated,  their  colour  resem- 
bles that  of  the  legs  of  a  frog,  they  are 
most  plainly  \  isible  in  the  fresh  eye, 
and  in  this  respect  they  difler  from  the 
so-called  muscular  fdjres  of  the  iris. 
Each  of  the  ciliary  processes  resembles 
a  leaf,  and  is  highly  vascular.  The 
trunks  of  the  arteries  sujjplying  the 
processes  pass  the  muscular  fibres  at 
the  junction  of  the  crescents,  a  spot 
where  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fibres;  whereas  the 
returning  veins  pass  directly  under  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  may  be  so  com- 
jnTSsed  by  the  contraction  of  the  latter 
that  the  processes  may  become  erect 
from  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
vessels. 

When  we  cut  off  the  cornea,  and  that 
portion  only  of  the  sclerotica  which 
covers  the  ciliary  body,  then  the 
ciliary  body  and  iris,  and  inflate  the 
canal  of  Petit,  we  observe  that  the 
crystalline  advances,  and  that  when  the 
indation  is  discontinued,  it  resumes  its 
situation.  The  anterior  wall  of  Petit's 
canal  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  over  the 
hyaloid  or  investing  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  to  which  the  circum- 
ference of  the  extended  capsule  becomes 
attached.  The  utility  of  the  plaiting 
will  become  evident  if  we  make  two 
models  of  the  eye,  one  with  a  plaited, 
and  another  with  a  plain  anterior  wall 
of  this  canal ;  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  unplaited  model  will  not  work, 
whereas  the  crystalline  of  the  other 
may,  from  the  looseness  of  the  plaits, 
be  made  to  advance  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  use  of  Petit's  canal  ap- 
l)ears  evident ;  the  anterior  wall  is 
permitted  to  jiass  freely  forward,  by 
there  being  a  canal  or  space  between 
it  and  the  true  hyaloid  membrane,  and 
when  it  advances  the  crystalline  goes 
along  with  it. 

The  membranes  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour radiate  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  canal  of  Petit,  and  from  the 
posterior  capsule  of  the  crystalline,  in 
such  a  way,  that  when  the  latter  is 
drawn  forward,  they  may,  by  their 
elasticity,  draw  it  backward.  In  ani- 
mals with  spherical  lenses,  some  of  the 
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membranes  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  nearly  on  a  line  with 
the  single  adjuster,  pass  through  a  slit 
in  the  retina  to  be  attached  to  the 
choroid.  In  other  animals,  there  is  no 
division  of  the  retina,  nor  indeed  any 
connection  between  it  and  the  tunica 
hyaloidea,  except  a  slight  attachment 
at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

We  have  thus  the  annulus  albidus 
to  give  a  firm  attachment  to  the  ciliary 
body,  by  connecting  it  with  the  scle- 
rotica, the  muscular  fibres  to  contract 
the  ciliary  veins,  the  ciliary  processes 
to  become  erect  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood,  the  plaited  margin  of  the  cap- 
sule forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
canal  of  Petit  to  which  the  processes 
are  attached,  the  space  between  this 
and  the  hyaloid  membrane  to  allow  it 
to  be  drawn  forward,  and  the  elastic 
membranes  of  the  vitreous  humour,  to 
draw  back  the  crystalline  when  the 
opposing  force  is  removed. 

The  use  of  the  ciliary  body  is  there- 
fore evident,  from,  1.  its  entire  absence 
in  animals  with  spherical  lenses  where 
there  is  another  instrument  for  drawing 
the  crystalline  nearer  the  cornae  ;  2.  the 
structure  of  its  different  parts  ;  and  3. 
there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  ad- 
justment can  be  explained,  or  by  Avhich 
we  can  account  for  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  near  and  far-sightedness. 

In  man,  though  the  muscular  fibres 
are  not  placed  in  crescents  round  the 
ciliary  processes,  but  in  an  entire  ring, 
the  rest  of  the  arrangement  resembles 
what  has  been  described.  A  ciliary 
body  always  exists  whenever  the  crys- 
talline is  not  a  sphere,  as  in  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  where  it  is  a  double 
convex,  or  plano-convex ;  the  shark, 
the  porpoise,  and  a  species  of  eel,  where 
it  is  an  oblate  spheroid ;  and  in  the 
cuttle-fish,  where  it  is  a  prolate  sphe- 
roid. 

Though  the  existence  of  ciliary 
muscles  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  dissected,  the  clearness  of  my  de- 
monstrations has  been  acknowledged 
by  some  of  the  profession  Being  con- 
cealed by  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid, 
they  escaped  exposure  until  I  dis- 
covered the  above  method  of  taking 
it  off. 

When  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  a  remote 
object,  and  when  i)y  the  external 
muscles  we  then  direct  it  to  one  which 
is  near,  a  confused  or  indistinct  image 


of  the  latter  is  formed  on  the  retina?; 
the  impression  is  communicated  to  the 
sensorium  by  the  optic  nerves;  a  reflex 
aflection  of  the  third  and  fifth  pairs  of 
nerves  from  which  the  ciliary  nerves 
proceed,  causes  a  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  are  arranged 
round  the  ciliary  processes  :  the  veins 
are  compressed,  and  the  apices  of  the 
processes  which  float  in  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  posterior  chamber  be- 
come elongated  ;  these,  being  attached 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  of 
Petit,  will  of  course  draw  it  forward  ; 
the  advancement  of  this  wall  will  be 
followed  by  advancement  of  the  crys- 
talline until  a  distinct  image  of  the 
object  is  formed  on  the  retime. 
[To  be  continued.] 

ON  A 

PECULIAR  AND  OBSTINATE  FORM 

OF  DIARRHOEA, 

apparently  compatible  with  a  robust 
frame,  though  of  long  duration. 

By  D.  Maclachlan,  M.D. 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette) 

The  form  of  diarrhoea  to  which  I  allude 
must  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  monograph  on 
the  subject,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  by  any  of  our  systematic  authors. 
Three  cases  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  I  am  aware  of  a  fourth  that  recurred 
after  a  duration  of  from  four  to  five 
years.  It  therefore  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practical  physician,  and, 
in  a  pathological  view,  is  highly  in- 
teresting. 

In  all  the  cases  I  have  met  with, 
there  has  been  such  a  striking  simi- 
larity, as  to  leave  no  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  causes  of  the  disorder  were 
precisely  alike.  On  first  awaking  in 
the  morning,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
a  desire  to  stool ;  he  is  no  sooner  out 
of  bed  than  this  becomes  inevitable, 
and  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  closet 
ere  lie  voids  from  half  a  i)iiit  to  a  pint 
of  broken-down  ficccs  :  the  relief  is 
decided,  but  he  has  not  returned  to  his 
apartment  before  the  inclination  is 
again  erpially  urgent:  he  now  passes  a 
lesser  quantity,  and  in  a  more  fluid 
state,  and  again  he  is  much  relieved  by 
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the  evacuation.  After  a  number  of 
motions,  varying  from  two  to  five,  the 
desire  altogether  ceases,  a  longer  in- 
terval occurs  between  each,  and  the 
patient  sits  down,  little  debilitated  or 
exhausted,  to  enjoy  a  hearty  breakfast. 
If  this  is  one  of  his  "bad  mornings," 
breakfast  is  hardly  over  when  he  has 
passed  another  liquid  motion,  and 
again  he  has  a  renewal  of  his  former 
symptoms.  Seldom,  however,  has  he 
more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  evacu- 
ations after  breakfast;  and  by  12  or 
1  o'clock  he  is  i>erfectly  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  His 
appetite  is  good,  and  he  has  no  uneasi- 
ness in  the  rectum.  A  few  articles  of 
diet  disagree  with  him,  increasing  the 
number  of  the  motions,  and  producing 
occasionally  flatulency.  Malt  liquors, 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  are  generally  in- 
jurious, but  a  few  glasses  of  wine  seem 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  complaint. 

The  symptoms  go  on  in  this  way, 
probably,  for  some  years.  Each  morn- 
ing there  is  a  return  of  the  diarrhoea, 
but,  strange  to  say,  when  within  bounds, 
when  not  above  two  or  three  motions 
are  voided  from  the  time  of  getting  out 
of  bed  till  the  forenoon,  the  general 
health  seems  scarcely  to  suffer.  In  two 
of  the  three  cases  of  this  form  of  diar- 
rhoea coming  under  my  care,  the  indi- 
dividuals  were  robust  and  muscular. 
One  of  these  had  suffered  for  upwards 
of  two  years  ;  he  had  never  during  that 
period  passed  a  formed  motion.  The 
other  patient  had  been  affected  for  a 
much  longer  time,  but  had  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  which, 
though  the  faeces  continued  liquid,  they 
had  assumed  a  consistency,  and  did 
not  exceed  one  or  two  daily.  The 
third  case  was  not  of  above  four  or  five 
months'  duration.  This  patient  was 
much  reduced  in  flesh  ;  I  only  saw  him 
twice.  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  chronic  dyspepsia. 
The  gentleman  in  Avhom  the  fourth 
case,  above  referred  to,  presented  itself, 
tells  me  that  though  worried  by  the 
disorder  for  four  or  five  years,  it  pro- 
duced no  ill  effect  on  his  bodily  health. 

The  pulse  is  not  at  all  affected  ;  the 
appetite  is,  generally  speaking,  good, 
and  the  tongue  remains  clean  ;  pressure 
is  not  productive  of  pain  in  any  part  of 
the  abdomen.  I  never  found  any  tender- 
ness in  the  ileo-caecal  region.  The  evacu- 
ations, though   liquid,    look  healthy  ; 
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they  generally  consist  of  broken  down 
faeces,  intermixed  with  roun.lish  soft 
lumps.  In  neither  of  the  two  cases 
which  I  examined  minutely  could  I 
detect  any  thing  abnormal  in  the  rec- 
tum. There  were  no  hsemorrhoidal 
tumors  in  either,  and  no  increased  irrita- 
bility of  the  lining  membrane.  In 
fact,  in  none  of  the  cases  I  have  wit- 
nessed, was  there  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rectum  was  at  fault,  inasmuch  as 
the  motions  were  in  all  voided  without 
pain,  and  without  tenesmus.  All  the 
individuals  were  males,  of  sober  habits, 
and  past  the  middle  period  of  life. 
Two  of  my  cases  recovered  ;  the  third 
I  lost  sight  of.  One  attributed,  and 
apparently  with  good  reason,  his  illness 
to  scarlet  fever,  from  which  he  had 
scarcely  recovered  when  the  bowel 
complaint  made  its  appearance.  In 
none  of  the  others  could  it  be  traced  to 
any  particular  cause. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  is  affected,  in  this 
form  of  diarrhoea,  or  in  what  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  affection  consists.  As 
the  general  health  seems  to  retain  its 
vigour  —  the  assimilative  process,  it 
would  appear,  is  unimpaired — we  may 
therefore  infer,  that  the  termination  of 
the  colon  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  and 
this  probably  consists  in  a  limited 
patch  of  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
or  in  inflammation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  subjacent  textures.  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  attribute  the  symptoms  to 
an  irritable  state  of  the  rectum  ;  and  not 
until  I  had  satisfied  myself  by  repeated 
examinations  both  by  the  finger  and 
bougie,  and  watched  the  effect  of  local 
treatment,  did  I  arrive  at  a  contrary 
opinion. 

My  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  diarrhoea  is  but  li- 
mited. I  have,  however,  seen  enough 
of  it  to  convince  me  that  it  is 
exceedingly  untractable.  One  case, 
after  having  been  six  months  under 
the  care  of  various  practitioners,  and 
taken  the  usual  remedies  for  chronic 
diarrhoea,  was  subsequently,  for  a  simi- 
lar period,  under  my  observation,  be- 
fore any  impression  appeared  to  be 
made  on  the  complaint.  At  length 
remedies  which  had  previously  failed 
now  proved  beneficial,  and  he  gradually 
recovered.  Another  case  was  for  up- 
wards of  nine  months  under  my  care. 
Almost  ever}'  thing  that  gave  promise 
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of  a  hope  was  hied  in  this  case,  both 
as  regards  diet,  regimen,  baths,  and 
medicine.  The  means  adopted,  if  at 
all  operative,  appeared  to  be  beneficial 
temporarily.  At  last  the  complaint 
gave  way,  and  was  ultimately  cured 
by  a  tour  in  Scotland. 

The  remedies  which  I  had  recourse 
to  in  tliese  cases  were  tlie  various  mi- 
neral astringents  recommended  in 
chronic  diarrhira,  with  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  of  opium,  and  in  various 
combinations  and  doses.  Not  one  or 
any  of  tiicse  appeared  to  do  good  ;  and 
the  disorder  was  increased  on  one  or 
two  occasions  by  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  these 
substances  seemingly  adding  to  the 
irritability.  I  have  always  derived 
more  benefit  in  this  disorder  from  the 
vegetable  astringents  ;  and  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  the  infusion  of  cascarilla, 
the  liquor  potassre,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  kino,  has  been  most  gene- 
rally useful.  Were  I  to  attribute  re- 
covery to  any  one  means,  I  should  say 
in  two  of  the  cases  it  was  owing  to  this 
mixture.  Whenever  I  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  individuals  on  a  limited 
allowance  of  food,  there  was  generally 
an  obvious  improvement,  and  quantity 
seemed  to  have  as  much  eflect  as  qua- 
lity in  restraining  the  disorder. 

1  cannot  aver  whether  a  vegetable  or 
animal  diet  is  best  suited  to  these 
cases.  From  what  I  have  observed, 
however,  I  should  rather  lean  to  the 
former;  but,  as  regards  diet,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  taken,  the  less  trouble- 
some will  the  comjilaint  be  found. 

I  may  remark  tiiat,  in  the  case  of 
recovery,  after  being  afllicted  for  four 
or  five  years,  the  individual  at  length 
recovered  by  restricting  himself  solely 
to  a  vegetable  diet,  consisting  princi- 
]»aHy,  he  informs  me,  of  greens  and 
cabbage.  Tliis  gentleman  had  been  a 
patient  of  almost  every  physician  of 
reputation  in  Ijondon,  without  deriving 
])ermanent  benefit  from  the  means  em- 
ployed, when,  tired  of  medicine,  "  find- 
ing that  he  mnsi  have  three  or  four 
motions  before  breakfast,"  he  disconti- 
nued taking  any,  and  sj)eedily  reco- 
vered under  the  system  wliich  lie  had 
himself  ado])t(d. 

I  have  thrown  out  lliese  few  obser- 
vations on  this  obstinate  form  of  diar- 
rha-a,  more  with  a  view  to  inquiry 
than  the  expectation  of  elucidating  the 


subject ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  bringing 
it  to  the  notice  of  any  one  of  expe- 
rience, 1  shall  have  gained  a  main  ob- 
ject in  communicating  them  to  the 
public. 
Dec.  7, 1842. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  December  IG,  1842. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etinni  mihi,  di^nitatein 
Artis  MedtCvB  tueri ;  pntestas  niodo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  pcriculuin  non  rccuso." 

CiCKRO. 


THE  LATE  REPORTS  ON  PRISONS. 

It  is  obvious  that  imprisonment  may 
be  conducted  on  two  opposite  systems. 
In  the  one,  the  object  is  to  inflict  the 
utmost  possible  pain,  and  inspire  the 
utmost  possible  terror  ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  thought  right  that  the  punishment 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
offence,  while  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  also  enters  as  an  element  into 
the  calculation.  The  first  or  old  system 
was  very  simple,  and  as  long  as  justice 
and  humanity  slumbered,  was  singularly 
easy  of  execution.  Put  a  prisoner  into  a 
ceil,  chain  himfor  security,  flog  him  if  he 
makes  a  noise,  give  him  a  minimum  of 
food,  and  no  materials  for  washing,  and 
the  problem  is  solved.  But,  it  will  be 
answered,  this  is  an  exaggerated  and 
impossible  series  of  suppositions.  Not 
very  exaggerated,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
if  we  recede  from  the  present  scene  to 
some  distance  in  time  or  space. 

Esquirol  speaks  of  towns  in  France, 
where,  in  liis  own  time,  prisoners  and 
lunatics  alike  had  but  a  three-pound 
loaf  and  a  jug  of  water,  every  other 
day,  for  their  subsistence*. 

13ut  if  we  go  back  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  look  with  the 
eyes  of  history  on  the  cells  of  "  little- 
case,"  in  wliich  she  immured  some  of 
her  stale-prisoners,  the  description  we 

*  Hur  k's  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
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gnvc  ;il)ove  will  appear  all  too  favour- 
able. Her  cells,  if  wc  recollect  aright, 
were  below  the  level  of  the  Thames,  were 
infested  by  rats,  and  did  not  allow  of 
the  prisoner's  lying-down.  No  hu- 
manity-mongers had  troubled  the  eter- 
nal peace  of  those  quiet  dungeons ! 
Those  were  the  days  of  "rotting  in 
jail,"  as  our  ancestors  termed  it.  If  a 
prisoner  escaped  with  his  life  from  those 
dank  and  dreary  receptacles,  if  his  gaunt 
form  and  matted  locks  were  seen  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  he  could  shew  his 
fellow-citizens  his  back  marked  with 
stripes,  and  his  joints  stretched  by  the 
rack,— surely  this  would  produce  the 
most  hushed  and  passive  obedience 
among  his  affrighted  comrades  ?  By  no 
means.  When  punishment  is  utterly 
out  of  proportion  to  crime,  indignation 
overpowers  terror,  and  a  state  of  opinion 
is  excited,  which  every  wise  legislator 
would  deprecate,  a  state  where  sym- 
j)athy  is  not  with  the  law,  but  the  of- 
fender. If  punishment  is  over  rigorous, 
its  continuance  calls  forth  the  pity  of 
the  just,  and  they  are  ready  to  say  of 
the  criminal, 

II  est  assez  puni  par  le  sort  riffonreux 

Et  c'est  d'Wre  innocent,  qne  d'Otre  nialheurcux ! 

When  our  statute-book  emulated  the 
code  of  Draco,  and  two  hundred  oflenccs 
were  capital,  juries  used  to  value  a  gold 
watch  at  39  shillings.  The  ease,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  old  system  was 
executed,  by  no  means  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  new.  The  plan  of 
graduated  punishment  and  attempted 
reform  is  evidently  a  just  medium  most 
difficult  to  hit, — a  system  of  compro- 
mises very  difficult  to  defend.  If  the 
diet,  for  instance,  of  a  prison  is  too  low, 
scurvy  and  diarrhoea  are  the  result ; 
add  some  meat  and  greens  to  the  diet- 
ary, and  many  will  exclaim  that  crimi- 
nals in  the  House  of  Correction  live 
better  than  the  ploughmen  without. 
Opinions  on  the  subject  of  whipping 
vary  most  strangely,  as  wc  showed  in 


our  last  article,  in  different  parts  of 
England.  Solitary  confinement,  the 
other  great  resource  in  the  government 
of  a  prison,  if  pushed  beyond  the  proper 
limit,  induces  madness  or  suicide  ;  and 
who  has  ascertained  the  "  proper  limit," 
who  has  fathomed  the  hallucination, 
which  are  the  precursors  of  madness, 
or  gauged  the  depths  of  human  en- 
durance ? 

Nay,  even  a  subject  apparently  so 
plain  as  the  education  of  the  inmates 
of  a  jail,  is  not  without  its  difficulties 
and  dangers.  It  has  been  objected 
that  a  prison  is  made  too  agreeable  by 
turning  it  into  a  school ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  some  persons  will  commit  petty 
offences,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
gratuitous  education,  and  having  their 
reading  made  easy*. 

Another  difficulty  has  sprung  up, 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  does. 
Not  only  the  wcll-know^n  intentions,  but 
the  plainest  enactments  of  the  legisla- 
ture, are  constantly  and  unblushingly 
violated  by  the  visiting  justices,  whose 
office  it  should  be  to  execute  the 
minutest  injunctions  of  the  law.  The 
instances  of  this  dereliction  of  duty  are 
lamentably  frequent  in  the  Reports 
before  us.  In  a  very  singular  example 
occurring  at  Canterbury,  the  blame 
must  be  at  least  shared  by  the  Town 
Council. 

The  visiting  justices  recommended  to 
the  Town  Council  the  appointment  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  chaplain  to  the  City  Jail,  with  a 
salary  of  fifty  pound.s  a-year.      "  A 

*  A  new  method  of  makin":  reading:  easy  has 
been  discovered,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hill  in  his 
Report  on  the  Prisons  of  ;?cotlond.  "  Instead  of 
a  wearisome  expenditure  of  time  in  alphabets  and 
unmeanint!-  comi)iiiatioiis  of  letters  and  words, 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  in  the  prisons  com- 
mence at  once  by  teaching;  the  prisoner  to  decipher 
a  simple  phrase  of  a  simple  and  interesting-  story, 
by  tcUinsf  him  the  words  one  after  another,  as  if 
I  hey  were  so  many  pictnres,  and  ^roinsr  over  the 
(;ninnd  airain  and  airain  until  his  |  their]  pupil  ik 
thoron;jlily  master  of  what  has  been  put  before 
him."  Is  this  novelty  an  improvement?  Wc 
know  not ;  judicent  pcritiurcK,  as  the  critics  say. 
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moderate  stipend,  indeed,"  the  reader 
will  say.  Not  so  the  Town  Council. 
They  fancied  twenty-five  pounds  to  be 
the  fitting  sum,  but  no  one  would  take 
the  place.  Mr.  Walker,  however,  the 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation 
in  Canterbury,  attends  the  prison  gra- 
tuitously. He  goes  through  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  omitting 
those  parts  which  he  cannot  con- 
scientiously read ;  preaches  sermons, 
in  which  he  avoids  everything  relating 
to  his  own  peculiar  tenets ;  and  teaches 
the  prisoners  to  read  and  write.  The 
inspectors,  while  acknowledging  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Walker,  point  out  to  the 
magistrates  the  extreme  illegality  of 
their  economic  plan.  Four  different 
enactments  of  two  modern  statutes  are 
violatedbythe  appointmentof  adissent- 
ingministertothechaplaincyofaprison. 

If  the  Town  Council  are  inaccessible 
to  reason,  surely  there  must  be  some 
legal  method  of  forcing  them  into 
decencJ^  Would  not  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  grant  a  mandamus  to 
compel  them  to  offer  a  proper  salary  ? 

That  the  keeper  of  a  jail  should  live 
in  the  prison  which  he  professes  to  keep, 
seems  a  self-evident  truth — too  plain  to 
need  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  so 
stated  in  the  law ;  and,  still  more 
strange  to  say,  the  enactment  is  violated 
in  several  English  jails. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders, wi  th  young  thieves,  say  under  1 8 
years  of  age  ?  A  question  of  much  im- 
portance, and  most  difficult  of  solution. 
Itisallowedonallhandsthatthecommit- 
tal  of  young  delinquents  to  jails,  where 
they  associate  with  hardened  criminals, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  inex- 
pedient. Society  loses  more  by  this 
contamination  of  the  young,  than  it 
gains  by  their  chastisement.  Either 
our  prisons  must  afford  tlie  means  of 
isolation  for  the  young,  or  there  must 
be  separate  asylums  for  their  use. 


"  It  was  with  pain,"  say  the  inspec- 
tors, when  speaking  of  the'  Ilford  House 
of  Correction,  •'  we  found  several  boys 
in  the  prison,  three  of  whom  were  com- 
mitted for  absconding  from  the  union 
workhouse.  They  were  in  a  yard 
in  which  were  prisoners  convicted 
of  theft.  The  close  contact  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  worse  characters 
than  themselves  could  not  fail  to  be 
mischievous,  and  the  workhouse  or 
vagrant  boy  would  thus  readily  become 
converted  into  a  thief.  We  strongly 
doubt  the  policy  of  sending  to  a  jail 
juvenile  offenders  for  breaches  of  work- 
house discipline*." 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
those  who,  to  avoid  the  contamination 
to  which  untried  prisoners  are  exposed, 
would  deprive  juvenile  offenders  of  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  make  sum- 
mary conviction  the  almost  universal 
rule  in  their  case.  Let  jail  deliveries 
be  more  frequent,  but  do  not  give  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  to  the 
caprice  of  county  justices. 

As  for  tiny  transgressors,  aged  8,  or  9, 
or  10,  we  think  the  old  domestic  remedy 
of  spanking  the  gluta^i  more  appropriate 
than  incarceration  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary penitentiaries.  In  the  borough 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  however,  a  very 
different  theory  prevailed,  and  uncon- 
victed children  were  habitually  sent  to 
jail,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
to  expiate  their  offences.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  hltres-de-cachct  used 
in  this  borough  : — 

"  To  the  Governors  of  the  Gaol  nt  the 
JBorough  of  Kingston-npon-Hull — 

"  Receive  A.  A.,  and  keep  him  in 
solitary  confinement  for  14  days  ;  this 
is  done  with  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
This  boy  is  to  be  well  flogged  before 
his  discharge,  twice. 
"  Dated  the29th  day  of  September,  I84I . 
"B.  W.  Sellonf." 

This  culprit,  as  early  in  years  as  in 
initials,  was  of  the  age  of  ten  ! 

The  list  of  the  young  people  com- 

*  Sixth  Report.     Home  District. 

t  Sevontli  Kf'port.    Vorkshirp,  East  Riding:. 
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taitted  in  tins  way  to  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  jail  by  justice-made  law,  in  1840 
and  1841,  amounts  to  fifty-scvcn ;  of 
whom  three  are  aged  9  ;  seven  are  aged 
10;  seven,  11  ;  and  only  one  is  so  old 
as  17.  One  child,  aged  11,  is  to  be 
kept  in  confinement  one  calendar 
month,  the  last  week  solitary.  This 
monstrous  abuse  of  authority  was  not 
always  committed  with  the  consent  of 
(he  parents;  for  in  one  instance  we 
find  "  no  consent  specified  ;"  in  another 
{a  child  of  12),  ^^  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  relieving  officer  of  the  parish  of 
Scitlcutites." 

Captain  Williams,  the  Inspector, 
having  previously  recommended,  but 
in  vain,  the  disuse  of  this  "extra- 
ordinary treatment  of  children,"  made 
a  special  report  on  the  matter  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  ordered  the  prac- 
tice to  be  discontinued. 

The  justices  of  Kingston-upon-HuU 
have  hitherto  been  deaf  to  law,  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  admonition  of  the 
inspector ;  the  next  Report  will  inform 
us  whether  they  have  listened  to  a 
Secretary  of  State.  But  though  King- 
ston-upon-HuU appears  to  stand  alone 
in  the  punishment  of  unconvicted 
children,  convicted  offenders  of  very 
tender  years  are  common  enough  in 
other  places.  Thus,  in  the  same  Re- 
port, we  find  an  account  of  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Cockermoutb,  where 
two  prisoners  were  sentenced,  in  1841, 
to  pass  twenty-four  hours,  for  damaging 
a  quantity  of  stones ;  one  of  the  trans- 
gressors was  aged  7,  the  other  9 !  In 
the  same  jail,  too,  was  a  child  of  12, 
committed  for  seven  days,  for  being 
disorderly  in  the  workhouse. 

In  his  account  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Nottingham,  Capt.  Williams 
says,  "  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the 
treadwheel  being  either  a  proper  or  a 
salutary  punishment  for  children.  / 
observed  two  hoys,  each  10  years  of  age, 
on  the  wheel  at  the  time  of  my  visit." 


Instancesof  precocious  imprisonment 
abound  in  the  Sixth  Report.  Thus,  at 
Abingdon,  in  the  County  House  of 
Correction,  we  find  a  child  of  13  con- 
demned to  a  month's  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  for  stealing  potatoes  ;  and 
one  of  14  for  three  months,  with  hard 
labour,  for  running  away  from  the 
workhouse;  a  fault,  we  should  say, 

Ignosccnda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscerc 
Manes! 

In  the  same  place,  among  the  list  of 
those  punished  for  breaches  of  prison 
discipline,  we  find  a  convicted  child  of 
13  sentenced  to  a  day's  solitary  confine- 
ment for  talking,  and  an  unconvicted 
one  of  14  to  three  days'  solitary  confine- 
ment for  whistling  and  singing  :  while 
two  ofienders  of  12  and  14  are  con- 
demned to  live  for  three  days  on  bread 
and  water,  the  former  for  being  dis- 
orderly in  his  cell,  the  latter  for  the 
same  defect  in  school. 

In  the  Aylesbury  County  Jail  we 
read  of  a  youthful  malefactor  of  12, 
sentenced  to  a  month's  hard  labour  for 
damaging  a  pair  of  spectacles;  while 
one  of  15  has  thrice  his  punishment, 
and  another  of  15  has  four  times  as 
much  ;  the  former  for  stealing  apricots, 
the  latter  for  damaging  fir-trees.  In 
the  same  prison  is  a  child  of  13,  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  [transportation] 
for  stealing  money. 

In  the  St.  Alban's  Liberty  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction  we  find  a  prisoner 
aged  13  confined  for  two  months,  with 
labour,  for  stealing  apples  ;  and  in  the 
County  Jail  at  Canterbury,  a  child  of 
1 1  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transporta- 
tion, for  breaking  into,  and  stealing  in, 
a  dwelling-house.  Among  the  prison 
offences  punished  in  the  same  place, 
we  find  one  of  neglecting  his  work,  and 
talking,  ascribed  to  a  delinquent  aged 
9,  the  penalty  being  "  two  days'  dark 
cell.''  Two  prisoners,  aged  15,  expiate 
the  error  of  talking  or  being  disorderly 
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on  the  wheel,  by  sechision  in  the  dnrk 
cells. 

In  the  City  Jail  of  the  same  town 
the  attempted  escape  of  E.  P.,  aged  12, 
is  avenged  by  twenty-four  hours'  soli- 
tary confinement. 

In  the  listof  punishmcntsforbreaches 
of  discipline  in  the  Dover  Borough  Jail, 
so  many  of  the  culprits  are  12,  13,  14, 
or  15  years  of  age,  that  one  might 
imagine  the  prison  to  be  a  kind  of 
austere  nursery.  Nay,  J.  C,  a.'t.  ten, 
appears  thrice  in  the  lisf,  once  for  in- 
decent language,  once  for  neglecting 
his  work,  and  once  for  neglecting  his 
lesson,  the  chastisement  in  each  case 
being  solitary  confinement. 

In  the  Clerkenwell  New  Prison  we 
find  several  children  aged  9. 

Would  not  the  domestic  remedy 
which  we  extolled  above  be  applicable 
in  man  J'  of  these  cases  ?  However  this 
may  be,  we  must  repeat  that  a  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  wants  of  the  age.  In  the  Spring- 
field County  Jail  for  Essex,  the  in- 
spectors found  a  man  convicted  of 
bestiality  in  the  same  yard  with  prison- 
ers guilty  of  trifling  thefts,  damaging 
grass,  and  furious  driving  ! 

Let  us  hope  that  the  servant-girl 
committed  to  Northleach  Jail,  a  short 
time  since,  for  modesty,  has  not  been 
compelled  to  herd  with  prisoners  re- 
proachablc  with  a  contrary  defect. 

FELLOWES'  CLINICAL  PRIZE 
REPORTS. 

By  Alfred  J.  Tapsox. 

University  College  Hospital.    1842. 

fWK  this  week  present  our  readers  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  of  medical  cases 
reported  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Tapson,  and  whicli  form  a  i)art  of  the 
exercises  for  which  the  FeUowes'  CHnical 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  at  University  Col- 
lege Hospital  at  the  termination  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1812,  The  reports  will  be 
slightly  abbreviated,  itc,  to  render  them 
more  adapted  for  general  circulation.] 


Case  I. — Acute  pneumonia,  affectlvy  the 
loner  lobe  of  the  left  lung  chiejty,  ex- 
tending a  little  into  the  right  lung,  with 
fever,  pain,  dyspncea,  cough,  rusty  e.rpec- 
toration,  dulness  on  j)erciisnion,  bronchial 
respiration,  crepitation,  bronchophor.i/, 
diminished  rocal  fremitus,  iSfc. ;  compli- 
cated tvith  incipient  phthisis.  Treated 
by  ci'pping  and  tartar  emetic,  &,'C. 

Edwin  Brown,  ret.  17,  admitted  into 
University  College  Hospital,  under  Dr. 
Taylor,  June  21fet,  1842. 

A  youth  of  rather  slender  conformation, 
fair  complexion,  and  nervous  temperament : 
an  errand-boy,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather :  has  always  had  enough  to  eat ; 
says  his  habits  are  temperate.  Lives  at 
Eagle  Street,  Holborn,  in  a  dry  but  confined 
situation.  Parents  both  living ;  mother 
troubled  occasionally  with  catarrh,  and  father 
generally  has  a  cough  in  the  winter,  and 
frec[uently  has  rheumatism  :  has  six  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  one  of  the  latter  has  usually 
a  cough  ;   the  rest  are  healthy. 

Previous  history. — He  has  never  beea 
laid  up  with  a  severe  illness,  but  his 
health  is  habitually  delicate  ;  takes  cold  very 
easily  ;  his  breathing  is  generally  short,  and 
he  is  subject  to  palpitation.  About  three 
years  since  he  spat  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
with  coughing,  and  has  had  more  or  less 
cough  ever  since,  especially  in  the  morning, 
and  it  has  been  increased  for  some  months 
past ;  has  been  losing  flesh  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  and  for  a  month  past 
has  sweated  considerably  at  night.  He  had 
gonorrhoea  and  chancres  a  year  ago,  and  was 
cured  by  taking  mercury.  The  present 
attack  commenced  on  June  18th;  on  the 
17th,  he  had  been  engaged  in  chopping 
wood  in  a  draught  between  two  doors,  and 
was  heated  a  good  deal  with  his  work  ;  he 
was  not  exposed  to  wet.  The  attack  came 
on  pretty  suddenly,  with  an  aching  pain  in 
the  left  side,  which  prevented  him  from 
breathing  freely,  the  pain  being  rendered 
very  sharp  when  he  took  a  full  breath  ;  it 
was  not  preceded  by  shivering,  or  other 
symptoms  of  fever,  except  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  attack,  when  he  had  a  cold  ;  he 
also  had  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  ; 
great  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  anorexia,  weak- 
ness, with  shortness  of  breathing  ;  a  dry, 
hacking  cough,  accompanied  with  difficult 
expectoration  of  a  wliite,  very  "  sticky" 
matter.  In  the  afternoon  this  became  yellow- 
ish, and  the  next  day  brownish  ;  he  vomited 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  bitter  yellowish 
matter  on  the  evening  after  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  the  vomiting  has  returned  after 
eating  or  drinking  till  to-day.  The  bowels 
have  not  been  opened  siiu;e  the  attack  till 
this  morning ;  the  urine  has  been  scanty, 
but  not  hisrh  coloured. 
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At  present,  llie  surface  feels  very  hot  ami 
dry  ;  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  is  rather 
above  10(W  Fah.  ;  the  countenance  is  strik- 
ingly ihill  and  heavy,  and  of  a  dusky  colour  ; 
the  senses  seem  to  be  blunted  ;  he  is  rather 
deaf,  and  seenis  very  weak  ;  he  lies  chiefly 
on  the  left  side,  because  he  feels  easiest  in 
that  position.  Tlic  breatliing  is  short  and 
very  <|uick,  and  almost  wholly  costal  ;  the 
res)>irations  18  in  a  minute:  he  has  a  hard, 
frequent  cough,  witlj  rusty-coloured,  very 
viscid  expectoration,  so  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  may  be  inverted  without  its  running 
out.  The  cough  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  has 
bcon,  and  the  expectoration  is  rather  more 
free  :  he  complains  of  a  severe  pain  in  the 
left  side,  just  below  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  there  is  some  tenderness  on 
firm  or  even  slight  pressure  here  ;  the  pulse 
is  128,  jerking,  moderately  full,  not  hard  ; 
the  tongue  is  very  dry,  and  is  covered  with 
a  coarse,  brownish  fur ;  he  is  very  thirsty, 
and  has  no  appetite. 

Phi/sical  siffns. — Posteriorly,  there  is  per- 
fect dulness  on  j)ercussion  over  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  left  lung,  as  compared  with 
the  right,  where  the  sound  is  clear,  except 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  In  the  same  parts 
as  the  dulness  on  the  left  side  there  is  well- 
marked  bronchial  respiration,  and  strong 
bronchophony  ;  and  at  the  lower  angle  of  tlie 
left  scapula  the  voice  has  a  somewhat  nasal 
twang,  not  amounting  to  aegophony.  At  the 
end  of  inspiration,  cre)iitation  is  heard  in 
the  same  situation  ;  on  the  right  side,  there 
is  bronchial  resi)iration  at  the  base  of  the 
scapula,  and  a  slight  muco-crepitant  rhon- 
chus  ;  the  vocal  fremitus  is  felt  much  more 
distinctly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 
Anteriorly,  there  is  no  dulness  on  percussion  ; 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  rather  feeble  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  side,  and  rather 
puerile  in  the  upper  part ;  it  is  more  puerile 
all  over'the  right  side  ;  the  vocal  fremitus  is 
more  marked  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  The  heart's  sounds  and  impulse  are 
rather  feeble  ;  no  morbid  sound. 

Cucurb.  Cruent.  lateri  sinistro,  ad.  f^x. 
lit  Calomelanos,  gr.  v.  ;  Micse  panis,  q.  s. 

fiat     pilula     statim     sumenda   et   post 

boras  quatuor  Haust.  Sennse  Comp. 
^  Antim.  Potassio.  Tart.  gr.  j.  ;  Misturse 

Camphora;.  f^iss. ;    ft.    Haustus,  sextis 

horis  sumend.     Low  Diet. 

Three  hours  after  the  cupping  he  felt 
much  easier  ;  the  skin  was  cooler  ;  and  the 
respirations  only  36  in  a  minute.  The  blood 
contained  more  coagulum  and  less  serum 
than  usual. 

June  22d. — Countenance  much  less  heavy ; 
face  not  flushed  ;  has  slejit  nearly  all  the 
night ;  skin  much  cooler  (the  temperature 
in  the  axilla  being  08°  Fah.)  and  perspiring 
freely ;    the    breathing    much    slower,    and 


rather  less  costal ;  no  apparent  difference 
between  the  two  sides  ;  respirations  only  28 
in  a  minute  ;  cough  diminished  ;  ex])ectora- 
tion  more  free  and  less  viscid,  not  uniformly 
rusty,  and  is  more  yellow,  like  orange  mar- 
malade, than  the  reddish  brown  of  pneu- 
monia in  general ;  pain  much  easier  ;  tongue 
moister,  red  at  the  apex,  and  furred  in  the 
centre  ;  no  creintation  heard  to-day  ;  pulse 
88,  soft  and  compressible,  scarcely  jerking. 
Tlie  bowels  have  been  opened  freely  three 
times  :  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  only  half  a 
pint  having  been  passed  since  his  admission  : 
its  reaction  is  very  acid  ;  sj).  gr.  102G  ;  it  is 
turbid,  with  a  yellow  sandy  matter  in  it, 
which  is  dissolved  by  heat  or  nitric  acid. 

Sumat.  Haust.  Antimonial,  omni  4tA.  hora. 

24th. — Did  not  sleep  so  well  ;  per- 
spired less  ;  had  more  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  also  in  the  back,  and  more  cough;  is 
rather  hoarse,  and  his  head  feels  rather 
stuffed,  as  if  he  had  taken  cold  ;  surface  of 
the  natural  temperature  ;  respirations  2-1  in 
a  minute  ;  pulse  80,  smaller  and  soft ;  ex- 
pectoration about  the  same  in  quantity,  but 
of  a  more  mixed  character,  partly  rusty, 
partly  streaked  red  with  blood,  jiartly  frothy, 
and  contains  some  little  opaque  yellow 
masses  floating  in  it :  it  is  much  less  viscid  : 
thirst  less ;  the  tongue  feels  sore,  otdy 
slightly  furred  along  the  middle  ;  urine 
increased  in  quantity,  tolerably  clear. 

Physical  si(/ns. — Posteriorly,  on  the  left 
side,  percussion  is  still  dull  in  the  lower 
])art,  and  in  the  middle  third  the  respiration 
is  strongly  bronchial  ;  below,  there  is  more 
vesicular  murmur  heard,  and  a  muco-cre- 
pitant rhonchus,  with  the  inspiration,  and 
bronchophony  ;  on  the  right  side  the  percus- 
sion is  rather  dull  in  the  middle  third  ;  the 
bronchial  respiration  is  more  marked,  and 
there  is  a  rather  acute  muco-crepitant  rhon- 
chus. The  vocal  vibration  is  njore  nearly 
equal  on  the  two  sides,  but  still  is  most  dis- 
tinctly felt  on  the  right  side. 

25th. — Better  in  most  respects  ;  but  the 
tongue  Ls  much  more  sore,  and  is  very  dry, 
and  chapped  along  the  middle  ;  the  abdomen 
feels  tense  and  rather  enlarged  ;  the  bowels 
have  not  been  opened  since  the  2.'5d,  and  he 
has  made  no  water  since  yesterday  morning. 

Repet.  Pilula  Calomel,  et  Haust.  Purgans. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened,  and  he  passed  plenty  of  water. 

27th. — Is  much  better  altogether  :  still 
has  a  little  pain  and  soreness  on  the  left  side 
when  he  coughs,  or  draws  a  deep  breatli ; 
the  cough  and  expectoration  are  both  getting 
less  ;  the  expectoration  consists  chiefly  of 
clear  mucus ;  the  respirations  are  'l?i  in  a 
minute ;  the  i)ulse  80,  soft,  compressible, 
and  regular.  The  dulness,  on  percussion,  on 
the  left   side  is   much  diminished,  and  the 
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pulmonary  resonance  increased  ;  the  respira- 
tion is  still  rather  bronchial  in  the  middle 
tliird,  and  feeble  in  the  lower  third  ;  no  cre- 
pitation anywhere  ;  and  only  a  coarse  mucous 
or  muco-crepitant  rhonchus  with  the  cough. 

Sumat.  Antim.  Potassio  Tart.  gr.  ^, 
tantum  pro  dosi. 

July  1st. — Still  has  a  slight  pain  on  cough- 
ing ;  the  cough  and  expectoration  much  the 
same  as  at  last  report ;  tong\ie  still  rather 
eore  and  red  ;  appetite  returning ;  percussion 
still  rather  dull  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side,  and  slightly  so  on  the  right  also  ;  and 
the  respiration  partakes  of  a  bronchial  cha- 
racter in  both,  but  is  mixed  with  more  vesi- 
cular murmur ;  a  coarse  muco-crepitant 
rhonchus  is  heard  when  he  coughs;  urine 
increased  in  quantity,  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  sp.  gr.  1011. 

Omit.  Haust.  Antimonial.  Ordered  a 
pint  of  milk  in  addition  to  low  diet. 

July  2d. — Improving  ;  muco-crepitant 
rhonchus  heard  nearly  all  over  the  left  side 
behind. 

Jt  Potassiilodidi,  gr.  iij.  Mist.  Camphorse, 
fjiss.  ter  die  sumendus. 

July  4th. — Breath  still  short ;  cough  and 
expectoration  less ;  the  expectoration  is 
chiefly  mucous,  with  a  fcv?  flakes  of  opaque 
matter  floating  in  it. 

Auge  Potassii  lodidi  ad  gr.  v.  pro  dosi. 

July  6th. — Very  much  better  in  every 
respect ;  feels  stronger ;  has  scarcely  any 
pain  left ;  appetite  good  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
bowels  regular ;  urine  free,  clear  and  natural. 
Vesicular  murmur  increased  on  the  left  side, 
and  not  much  bronchial  respiration  on  either 
side. 

Ordered  middle  diet,  and  two  pints  of 
milk  daily. 

July  9th. — He  does  not  gain  strength  so 
rapidly  as,  from  the  improvement  in  the 
disease,  he  should  do  :  this  led  to  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  there 
which  would  explain  it ;  we  found  that  per- 
cussion was  not  clear  in  either  of  the  supra- 
scapular fossae ,  and  of  the  two  the  right  was 
rather  the  duller :  under  the  clavicles  the 
sound  was  not  near  so  clear  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  from  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  and  here  too  the  dulness  was  most 
marked  on  the  right  side  ;  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  "  rude"  under  both  clavicles, 
and  under  the  right  the  expiration  was  pro- 
longed ;  the  vocal  fremitus  was  considerably 
greater  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 
Both  moved  equally  in  inspiration. 

July  11th. — Is  tolerably  well,  but  feels 
weak  ;  has  no  pain  left ;  the  cough  is  con- 
•iderable,  and  the  expectoration  very  little 


and  consists  of  clear  mucus  ;  there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  in  percussion  on  the  two  sides 
below  and  behind  ;  no  bronchial  respiration 
in  either ;  the  vesicular  murmur  is  still  a 
little  feebler  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side. 

Discharged  cured. 

Rem.\rks. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
was  exceedingly  clear.  1st.  from  his  appear- 
ance :  the  countenance  had  that  ])eculiar 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  anxious  expression,  and 
purplish  flush,  which  characterise  pneumonia. 
2d.  from  the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  in 
almost  every  respect  that  of  pneumonia,  viz. 
a  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  the  side,  causing 
dyspnoea  ;  depression,  head-ache,  pain  in  the 
back,  and  when  reaction  commenced,  a  hot 
and  dry  skin  ;  thirst ;  cough  and  viscid  ex- 
pectoration ;  anorexia  and  vomiting.  One 
symptom  which  is  generally  present  was  ab- 
sent, viz.  the  premonitory  attack  of  feverish- 
ness ;  a  shivering  fit  followed  by  heat,  be- 
fore the  recurrence  of  any  local  symptoms. 
Chomel  attaches  great  importance  to  this 
symptom,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in 
life,  believing  that  it  not  only  generally  pre- 
cedes pneumonia,  but  also  that  the  occurrence 
of  a  severe  rigor  almost  always  indicates  the 
approach  of  pneumonia.  3d.  from  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  which  existed  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital,  which  was  on  the  4th 
day  of  the  attack.  Of  the  general  symp- 
toms the  following  were  the  more  important. 
(1.)  the  countenance,  already  noticed,  with 
which  may  be  classed  the  dulness  of  the 
senses  and  the  position  on  the  affiected  side. 
(2.)  the  great  heat,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
skin.  (3.)  the  short  and  quick  respiration. 
(4.)  the  quick  and  jerking  pulse.  (5.)  the 
severe  pain  in  the  side,  and  tenderness  on 
pressure.  (G.)  the  hard  and  frequent  cough, 
and  viscid  rusty  coloured  expectoration. 

Of  the  physical  signs  the  following  were 
the  chief.  (1.)  the  costal  respiration. 
(2.)  the  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  left  lung  posteriorly.  (3.) 
the  well-marked  bronchial  respiration  and 
bronchophony  heard  in  the  same  situation. 
(4.)  the  crepitation  at  the  end  of  the  inspi- 
ration. (5.)  the  diminished  vocal  fremitus  on 
the  diseased  side. 

With  all  these  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  :  itideed,  the  cre- 
pitation and  rusty  coloured  viscid  expecto- 
ration, by  themselves  are  pathognomonic  of 
pneumonia,  and  when  to  these  we  add  the 
general  fever  and  signs  of  consolidation,  not 
the  slightest  doubt  could  remain. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  sym))toms  and  signs.  And  first  with 
respect  to  the  heat  of  the  skin.  In  the  limited 
number  of  cases  in  which  we  have  actually 
measured  the  temperature,  it  appears  to  be  uni- 
formly high  in  the  active  stage  of  pneumonia  : 
in  this  case  it  was  106"^  F.,  and  in  two  others 
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104'^.  Secondly,  as  to  the  frequency  of  re- 
spirat'ons.  This  also  appears  to  be  much  in- 
crea~fJ  ;  in  this  case  it  was  48  in  a  minute ; 
in  another  which  will  be  reported,  it  was  54, 
in  a  third  44,  and  it^a  fourth  3G.  This  sign 
alone  is  not  of  much  diagnostic  value,  as  we 
have  counted  72  respirations  in  a  minute,  in 
a  case  of  hysteria  :  thirdly,  the  pulse  has 
been  very  rapid  in  several  cases  ;  in  this  it 
was  128,  in  another  148,  and  in  two  others 
120.  Now  these  three  symptoms  appear  to 
be  very  closely  connected  in  pneumonia,  for 
in  all  the  cases,  where  we  have  particularly 
marked  them,  the  decline  has  been  propor- 
tional in  each  :  thus,  in  the  present  case,  on 
the  first  day  the  pulse  was  128,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin  lOG"  Fahr.,  and  the  respira- 
tions 48  in  a  minute  ;  on  the  second  day  the 
pulse  was  88,  the  temperature  98''  Fahr.,  and 
the  respirations  28 — all  reduced  nearly  to 
the  natural  standard  except  the  respirations, 
which  were  habitually  frequent  in  him  :  in 
another  case,  on  the  first  day  the  j)ulse  was 
148,  the  respirations  5 4,  and  the  temperature 
104*^ ;  on  the  second  day  the  pulse  was  120, 
the  respirations  3C  ;  on  the  third  day  the 
pulse  was  112,  and  the  respiration  32  ;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  both  were  about  the  natural 
standard,  viz.  the  pulse  80,  and  the  respira- 
tions 20  in  a  minute,  and  the  temperature 
was  99"  Fahr.  We  can  easily  understand 
this  intimate  connection  between  them,  when 
we  consider  the  very  close  connection  that 
subsists  between  the  functions  of  circulation, 
respiration,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat.  Fourthly  ;  as  to  the  position  of  the 
patient  in  pneumonia ,  there  seem  s  to  be  no  con  - 
stant  rule  :  taking  all  the  cases  together,  per- 
haps be  as  frequently  lies  on  the  back  as  on 
either  side  :  if  the  attack  be  mild  he  often  lies 
onthenon-afTectedside,  but  if  it  besevere,and 
limited  chiefly  to  one  side,  he  almost  always 
lies  on  the  affected  side,  as  here,  both  to  pre- 
vent motion  on  that  side,  which  would  in- 
crease the  pain,  and  also  to  permit  free 
motion  on  the  healthy  side,  so  that  it  may 
perform  the  supplementary  respiration  as 
completely  as  possible.  Fifthly ;  as  to  the 
vocal  fremitus.  This,  we  have  seen,  was 
modified  by  both  the  diseases  which 
existed  being  increased  by  the  tubercles 
and  diminished  by  the  pneumonia.  The 
vocal  fremitus  depends  on  the  vibrations 
which  are  produced  in  the  vocal  chords 
being  propagated  along  the  columns  of  air 
contained  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes, 
and  transmitted  from  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  air  cells  through  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  and  parietes  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  be 
felt  by  the  hand,  when  applied  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  chest.  Like  the  voice  itself,  these 
become  diminished  as  they  pass  from  the 
place  where  they  are  produced,  either  into 
the  external  air,  or  in  to  the  air  contained  with- 


in the  lungs,  and  consequently  they  are  felt 
most  distinctly  over  the  large  bronchi  ;  as 
may  be  proved  by  placing  the  hand  over  the 
ujjper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  then  over  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chest,  during  the  act  of 
speaking :  they  will  be  felt  much  the  most 
distinctly  in  the  former  situation  :  this  will 
shew  the  necessity  of  always  comparing  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  chest  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  physical  signs.  Such  being  the 
mode  of  production  and  natural  variations  in 
the  vocal  fremitus,  we  have  to  consider  how 
it  is  modified  by  disease,  and  any  explanation 
that  may  be  offered  must  obviously  be  based 
on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  lungs,  as  its 
whole  production  is  a  physical  phenomenon. 

It  is  clear  that  since  the  vocal  fremitus 
depends  on  the  vibration  of  the  air,  anything 
that  excludes  the  air  from  the  lungs  will 
prevent  the  vocal  fremitus.  We  saw  one 
case  in  the  I.o.--pital,  where  the  large  bronchus 
leading  to  the  right  lung  was  very  much 
pressed  upon,  and  the  texture  of  the  lung 
itself  condensed  by  carcinomatous  deposi- 
tions, and  in  this  there  was  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  vocal  fremitus. 

The  vocal  fremitus  has  by  some  writers 
been  stated  to  be  increased,  and  by  others  to 
be  diminished,  by  condensation  of  the  texture 
of  the  lung ;  and  this  ca-se  seems  to  shew 
that  both  statements  may  be  correct ;  for  in 
the  upper  j)art  of  the  right  lung  there  were 
the  other  signs  of  condensation,  and  from 
the  general  symptoms  this  condensation 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  tubercles  ;  also,  in 
several  other  well-marked  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis,  in  the  hospital,  under  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  vocal  vibration  has  been  found  to  be  dis- 
tinctly increased  on  the  side  most  affected  ; 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  it  was 
much  diminished ,  as  wehave  also  seen  it  in  other 
cases.  Now  both  tubercles  and  pneumonia 
cause  consolidation  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
and  unless  there  be  anything  in  the  physical 
nature  of  the  consolidating  material,  or  in  its 
mode  of  deposition,  to  cause  a  difference, 
both  should  increase  or  both  diminish  the 
vocal  fremitus  ;  and  such,  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  case  :  is  there  any  difference  in  the 
material,  and  what  is  the  difference,  if  any  .' 
In  tubercles  the  material  is  dense  and 
hard,  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissue,  rendering 
it  harder  and  more  capable  of  vibrating,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  block  up  the 
small  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  the  air  still 
comes  pretty  close  to  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
Combining  the  last  fact  with  the  increased 
capability  of  vibration  in  the  tissue  itself,  we 
can  explain  the  absolute  increase  in  the  vocal 
fremitus  in  the  early  stage  of  tubercles.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  pneumonia  the  consolidat- 
ing material  is  soft  Ij-mph,  devoid  of  elasti- 
city, and  this  is  deposited  in  the  tissue  and 
also  in   the  air  cells  and  smaller  bronchial 
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tubes,  thus  more  or  less  completely  excluding 
the  air  from  the  diseased  ))art  of  the  lung  ; 
so  that  the  vibrations,  in  order  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  have  to  be 
conducted  through  a  much  greater  mass 
of  tissue  than  in  health,  and  therefore, 
unless  the  tissue  becomes  correspondingly 
more  capable  of  transmitting  the  vibra- 
tions, the  vocal  fremitus  must  be  diminished. 
That  there  is  no  such  increased  vibratile 
capability  must  be  evident  when  we  consider 
the  soft  inelastic  character  of  the  lymph  ;  for 
vibrations  cannot  well  take  place  without  a 
certain  amount  of  tension  and  elasticity  ;  and 
we  think  that  the  fact  of  the  air  being  pre- 
vented from  coming  so  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  chest,  as  it  does  in  health,  and  the  nature 
of  the  consolidating  material,  taken  together, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absolute 
diminution  of  the  vocal  fremitus  in  hepati- 
zation, as  well  as  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  consolidation  of  incipient 
phthisis. 

But  it  appears  that,  in  some  cases  of 
pneumonia,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished  :  how  can  we  recon- 
cile these  facts .'  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that 
in  the  cases  where  this  has  been  noticed,  the 
inflammation  was  seated  in  a  part  where 
there  are  a  number  of  tolerably  large 
bronchial  tubes  near  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
such  as  would  not  be  blocked  up  in  jnieu- 
monia,  and  the  lymph  itself  has  been  more 
highly  vitalized  and  firmer ;  and  then  the 
consolidation  of  the  air-cells  and  very  fine 
tubes  may  rather  favour  than  impede  the 
transmission  of  the  vibrations  :  or  it  may 
have  been  examined  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
inflammation,  before  the  hepatization  was 
complete,  and  when,  therefore,  the  tubes 
w-ere  less  obstructed,  and  when,  also,  as  is 
well  known,  the  lymph  effused  is  more 
plastic,  and  possesses  a  greater  amount  of 
cohesion. 

Having  thus  proved  the  disease  to  be 
pneumonia,  what  were  the  indications  for 
treatment  ?  This  we  shall  consider  in  con- 
nection with  the  results  of  the  treatment 
adopted.  As  in  almost  all  acute  inflamma- 
tions, so  here,  blood-letting  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  step  to  be  taken  ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  disease  is  the  advantage  of 
blood-letting  so  immediate  and  so  great  (when 
practised  early)  as  in  pneumonia.  Blood- 
letting being  indicated,  the  next  point  to  be 
determined  was,  whether  it  should  be  per- 
formed generally  or  locally,  or  both,  and  to 
what  extent  ?  The  patient  was  young,  and 
of  a  weakly  appearance,  and  the  disease  had 
already  existed  four  days,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  passing  into  the  second  stage  ;  it 
was  not  therefore  to  be  cut  short  by  a  full 
blood-letting  :  accordingly  it  was  considered 
that  local   blood-letting  by  cuj)ping  to  ten 


ounces  would  be  sufficient.  This  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  the  good  effects  were  almost 
instantly  ajiparent :  the  pain  was  relieved 
directly,  and  in  three  hours  the  resj)irations 
were  reduced  from  48  to  36  in  a  minute; 
the  skin  was  much  cooler,  and  the  pulse 
reduced  in  frequency  and  force.  These  are 
sym))toms  much  to  be  depended  on  in  ascer- 
taining the  decline  of  this  disease.  As  the 
bowels  were  confined,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  clear  these  out :  this  was  done 
by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  a  black  draught ; 
and  he  was  ordered  tartar  emetic,  in  grain 
doses,  every  six  hours  at  first,  and  then 
every  four  hours.  This  is  the  medicine 
commonly  used  in  inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma  and  raucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  both  its  operation  is  highly 
satisfactory  :  how  it  acts  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  The  next  day  the  general  aspect  of 
the  patient  was  much  improved :  he  had 
slept  well ;  the  skin  was  of  the  natural 
temperature,  and  instead  of  being  harsh  and 
dry,  was  covered  with  perspiration  ;  the 
pulse  was  only  88,  and  soft ;  the  breathing 
had  been  reduced,  in  eighteen  hours,  from 
48  to  28  respirations  in  a  minute.  The 
physical  signs  were  also  closely  e.iamined, 
and  were  found  to  be  somewhat  altered  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  no  crepitation ;  so  that 
the  disease  had  now  completely  passed  into 
the  second  stage,  or  that  of  hepatization,  the 
signs  of  which  were  well  marked.  In  other 
respects  they  were  much  the  same  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted,  in 
order  to  render  the  account  as  short  as  pos- 
sible consistently  with  a  statement  of  all  the 
facts.  The  expectoration  was  now  more 
free,  less  viscid,  and  of  a  paler  brown  or 
marmalade  colour,  and  more  frothy  ;  gra- 
dually the  rusty  tint  passed  oft",  and  the 
blood  became  less  intimately  mixed  with  the 
cxjiectoration ;  so  that  it  ajipeared  in  streaks, 
and  then  ceased  altogether,  and  the  expecto- 
ration became  almost  simple  mucus,  with  a 
few  opaque  masses.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  law,  that  when  the  respiration  is  pre- 
vented in  one  part  of  a  lung,  or  in  the  whole 
of  one  lung,  the  other  parts  have  an  increased 
duty  to  perform,  we  found  that,  in  front,  iu 
the  U))per  part  of  the  diseased  side,  the 
respiration  was  puerile,  and  on  the  healthy 
side  it  was  puerile  all  over. 

The  inflammation,  which  at  first  was  al- 
most limited  to  the  left  side,  gradually  ex- 
tended into  the  middle  lobe  of  the  ri^ht  lung, 
and  on  the  21th,  in  this  jyart,  there  was 
dulne.^s  on  j)ercussion,  well-marked  bronchial 
resjiiration,  and  a  pretty  acute  miico-crepi- 
tant  rhondnis,  and  the  vocal  fremitus, 
though  still  more  distinct  on  the  right  side, 
was  more  nearly  c()ual  in  the  two.  There 
was  a  double  cause  for  this ;  for  the  disease 
was  diminishing  on  the  left  side,  as  indicated 
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by  there  being  some  vesicular  murmur  heard 
and  muco-crepitant  rhouclius,  and  it  was 
increasing  on  the  right  side.  Thus  the  dis- 
ease was  now  double  pneumonia  :  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  double  pneumonia 
almost  always  arises,  viz.  by  extension  from 
one  lung  to  the  other,  except  in  those  cases 
where  it  arises  from  congestion  converted 
into  inflammation  by  the  occurrence  of  re- 
action, as  in  tyjihoid  pneumonia,  and  in  old 
subjects,  in  whom  it  is  generally  fatal.  With 
this  extension  of  the  disease  there  was  a 
slight  increase  of  the  general  symptoms  :  the 
rest  was  disturbed,  the  skin  was  drier,  and 
the  cough  more  troublesome,  &c.  But  this 
secondary  inflammation  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  disappeared  before  that  on  the  left 
side ;  so  that  it  did  not  materially  aftect  the 
interests  of  the  patient. 

He  continued  gradually  to  improve,  and 
the  dose  of  tartar  emetic  was  diminished, 
and  then  left  oft"  altogether,  the  diet  im- 
proved, and  iodide  of  potassium  given,  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  remains  of  the 
inflammation  and  promoting  the  absorption 
of  the  eff"used  lymph;  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  he  was  discharged  cured. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  time  of 
his  discharge,  was  twenty  days  ;  or  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  the  attack  to  the  time  at 
which  he  was  allowed  better  diet,  it  was 
nineteen  days.  The  duration  was  probably 
increased  by  the  tubercles,  which,  we  believe, 
existed  in  the  lungs,  and  which  always 
ojierate  strongly  in  retarding  the  recovery 
from  pneumonia.  Had  the  patient's  health 
been  good  previously,  he  would  have  shown 
more  elasticity,  and  regained  liis  strength 
more  rapidly. 

Were  there  any  complications  ?  The  most 
common  are  pleurisy  and  bronchitis ;  the 
former  is  stated  by  the  French  to  be  a  con- 
stant accompaniment  of  pneumonia,  and  no 
doubt  is  very  frequently.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  decisive  evidence  of  its  existence  at 
any  period  of  the  disease  ;  the  slightly  nasal 
twang  which  the  voice  had  at  one  spot  can- 
not alone  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence. 
There  was  probably  bronchitis,  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
pneumonia.  Regarding  the  tubercles  as  a 
complication,  we  shall  here  notice  the  evi- 
dence of  their  existence.  First,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  predisposed  to  phtliisis ;  his 
father  and  mother  both  being  liable  to  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  and  one  of  his  sisters 
usually  having  a  cough.  Secondly,  his  health 
was  habitually  delicate,  he  easily  taking  cold, 
and  then  having  a  cough  ;  his  breath  gene- 
rally short ;  he  sj)at  blood  three  years  since 
with  a  cough,  and  the  cough  has  been  trou- 
blesome during  the  last  winter  ;  he  has  been 
losing  flesh  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


and  for  a  month  has  had  night  sweats. 
Here  we  have  most  of  the  general  sym])toms 
of  |)hthisis  enumerated,  and  his  ajipearance 
confirmed  the  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
Thirdly,  there  were  the  physical  signs  of 
condensation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lungs,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  July  9th. 
Combining  the  above,  we  can  have  but  little 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  tubercles. 

There  were  no  very  important  changes  in 
the  urine.  It  was  scanty  at  first,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  deposited  a  sand- 
like sediment,  consisting  of  the  lithates : 
this  deposit  commonly  occurs  in  pneumonia 
about  this  time.  Subsequently  it  increased 
in  quantity,  especially  after  the  administration 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  causes  of  the  pneumonia  were  pro- 
bably—  1,  the  [)redisposition  to  pulmonary 
artections  ;  2,  the  cold  which  he  had  a  fort- 
night before  the  attack  ;  and  3,  the  actual 
exciting  cause  was  the  working  in  such  a 
current  of  air  as  he  did  the  day  preceding 
the  attack.  This  exposure  to  cold  for  some 
time,  when  heated,  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  of  pneumonia  is  generally 
favourable  when  it  occurs  in  youthful  sub- 
jects ;  but  of  course  it  will  vary  with  the 
extent  of  the  lungs  affected,  and  also  with 
the  part  of  the  lung :  thus,  pneumonia  of 
both  lungs  is  less  favourable  than  when  one 
lung  only  is  affected  ;  and  that  of  the  upper 
lobes  is  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  lower 
lobes — said  by  Louis  to  depend  on  the  fact  of 
the  former  occurring  more  frequently  in  old 
people.  Here  it  affected  the  lower  lobe 
chiefly  of  the  left  side,  and  afterwards  a  por- 
tion of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
The  attack  was  tolerably  severe,  but  still  the 
prognosis  was  favourable  as  to  the  result, 
from  the  age  of  the  patient ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  he  went  out  cured,  or  at  least  in 
that  state  in  which  the  lung  would  probably 
soon  return  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before 
the  attack. 

Respecting  the  phthisis,  the  prognosis  is 
now  much  less  favourable  than  it  was  before 
the  attack  of  pneumonia ;  for,  of  all  the 
causes  which  accelerate  the  progress  of 
phthisis,  pneumonia  is  the  most  powerful. 
We  cannot  therefore  but  fear,  that  this  dis- 
ease, although  apparently  leaving  him  in  the 
same  state  that  it  found  him  in,  has  exercised 
a  highly  deleterious  influence  on  the  duration 
of  his  life. 

[We  beg  to  acknowledge  that,  in  this  case, 
as  also  in  those  which  are  to  follow,  we 
have  freely  availed  ourselves  of  the  reports, 
and  also  of  the  remarks  in  the  clinical  lec- 
tures of  the  physicians  under  whom  the  cases 
respectively  occurred.] 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  BONE. 

From    a  Report  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Nov.  7,  1S42. 

M.  Flourens  read  a  paper  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Bone.  "  I  have  hitherto,"  says  he, 
•'  considered  the  internal  periosteum  only  as 
the  organ  of  the  re-absorptiun  of  the  bones. 
This  periosteum,  however,  is  also  the  organ 
of  formation.  I  now  place  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Academy  a  series  of  pieces  of  bone, 
showing  the  successive  formation  of  new 
bone  ia  the  interior  of  the  old  bone.  In  all 
these  specimens  the  internal  periosteum  has 
been  destroyed  ;  in  some  cases  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  bone,  in  others  at  a  single  point 
only.  When  the  external  periosteum  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bone,  a  new  bone  is  formed  in  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  medullary  canal ;  and 
when  the  external  periosteum  has  been  de- 
stroyed at  only  one  point,  new  bone  is  formed 
only  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  medullary  canal.  Two  powers, 
therefore,  concur  in  the  formation  of  bone — 
the  powcrofthe  external  periosteum,  and  tliat 
of  the  internal  periosteum.  In  the  normal 
state  the  action  of  each  keeps  within  its  own 
limits  :  the  external  periosteum  produces  or 
repairs  incessantly  the  external  bone.  In 
the  ordinary  state,  therefore,  there  is  a 
counterpoise  of  these  powers.  But  if  the 
internal  periosteum  be  destroyed,  the  power 
of  the  external  periosteum  being  alone  in  its 
action,  is  augmented,  and  produces  an  entirely 
new  bone  outside  the  old  bone  ;  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  external  periosteum  be 
destroyed,  then  the  power  of  the  internal 
periosteum  being  increased,  and  alone  in  its 
action,  an  entire  new  bone  is  immediately 
produced  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.  The 
experiments  which  have  already  been  com- 
municated to  you  have  shown  that  bones 
increase  in  size  by  successive  layers  inter- 
posed upon  each  other.  The  experiments 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  on  this  point  are 
still  more  decisive.  Duhamel  bound  round 
the  tibia  of  a  young  pigeon  some  silver  wire  ; 
at  the  end  of  some  time  the  silver  ring 
was  covered  with  bone,  and  was  within  the 
medullary  canal.  My  experiments  were  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Duhamel.  I  bound 
some  platina  wire  round  various  long  bones 
of  several  animals — dogs,  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  &c.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — The 
new  bone,  which  did  not  exist  when  the 
platina  ring  was  jiut  on,  grew  over  it ;  thus 
showing  that  bone  is  formed  by  external 
layers." 

The  flpecimens  exhibited  by  M.  Flourens 
prove  that  there  was  neither  extension,  nor 
rupture,  nor  rejunction  of  the  osseous  fibres 
on  the  level  of  the  ring;  but  ?.I.  Flourens 


being  desirous  of  showing  this  more  com- 
pletely, adds,  "  At  the  same  time  that  I 
placed  this  wire  on  a  long  bone  of  an  animal 
I  amj)Utated  the  corresponding  bone  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  preserved  it,  as  it  was  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  comparison.  The  animal 
was  tiien  left  to  itself,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  w^as  killed.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  confirmed  my  former  conclu- 
sions, and  proved  that  the  bone  does  not 
distend,  that  it  does  not  give  way,  and  that 
the  new  bone  is  formed  over  the  old  bone. 
The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  tibia 
of  a  guinea-j)ig.  The  animal  was  fed  for 
twelve  days  on  the  i)lant  from  which  is  ob- 
tained the  dye  called  garance  (madder). 
The  animal  being  then  killed,  and  the  bone 
dissected,  all  the  new  bone  was  found  to  be 
red,  and  the  old  bone  white.  All  the  new 
bone  was  above  the  ring,  and  all  the  old 
boue  was  under  it.  The  old  bone  was  of  the 
same  diameter  as  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
which  was  amputated  on  the  day  when  the 
wire  was  bound  round  the  other  bone. 
Wlien  two  perforations  are  made  in  the  bone 
of  an  animal,  and  it  is  allowed  to  exist  for  a 
certain  time  after  the  experiment,  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  perforations  remains  the 
same,  and  yet  the  boue  increases  in  length  at 
its  extremities  and  by  terminal  layers.  The 
periosteum  is  reproduced  by  external  layers. 
In  the  experiments  above  mentioned  the  wire 
ring  was  placed  above  the  periosteum,  and 
the  old  periosteum  afterwards  found  un- 
der it." 

INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 


D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.D.,  reported 
to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, April  11,  1812,  the  following  case 
of  inversion  of  the  uterus. 

He  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  there  came  two  smart 
pains,  and  the  child  was  born.  In  five 
minutes  the  placenta  was  thrown  off.  The 
cord  was  not  touched,  except  to  divide  and 
remove  the  child.  On  putting  his  hand  un- 
der the  clothes,  to  take  away,  as  he  supposed, 
the  placenta,  he  found  that  he  had  hold  of 
the  uterus  with  the  placenta  attached.  He 
removed  the  placenta,  put  his  fingers  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  passed  it  up 
without  the  slightest  difficidty.  There  was 
some  flowing  from  the  uterus  where  the 
))lacenta  was  detached,  but  not  great,  and 
none  after  it  had  passed  u)).  The  woman 
was  very  much  prostrated,  and  for  an  hour 
aj)peared  as  if  she  was  dying.  She  however 
revived,  and  the  next  morning  was  comfort- 
able. Tliis  case  proves  that  inversion  may 
take  place  without  the  interference  of  the 
practitioner  ;   for  no  traction  whatever  was 
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made  upon  the  cord,  which  was  of  the  usual 
length,  and  not  encircling  the  child. 

Drs.  Dewees,  Burns,  and  Gooch,  in  cases 
of  inversion,  advise  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  return  of  the  uterus  before  the 
removal  of  the  placenta,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  hemorrhage  which  is  otherwise 
liable  to  ensue.  Dr.  Bard  recommends  the 
previous  removal  of  the  placenta. 

Dr.  Storer  followed  in  this  case  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Bard,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  uterus  was  returned,  and  the  happy  con- 
valescence thus  far,  she  being  as  well  to-day 
(the  sixteenth  day  after  delivery,)  as  she  had 
been  at  the  same  period  during  any  former 
pregnancy,  jiroves  the  course  to  have  been  a 
judicious  one.  The  placenta  was  very  large, 
and  he  believed  that  had  he  made  any  at- 
temi)t  to  return  it,  he  would  liave  met  with 
difficulty,  from  its  mere  bulk.  In  a  case  of 
inverted  uterus,  related  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  his  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
he  was  unable  to  return  it  with  the  placenta, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  James,  the 
after-birth  was  removed  from  its  attach- 
ment. Afterwards,  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, a  reductionof  the  organ  was  affected. 

The  little  blood  which  was  lost  after  the 
placenta  was  removed,  in  the  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Storer,  showed,  he  thought,  that  the 
great  dread  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  is 
felt  by  physicians  from  the  removal  of  the 
placenta,  even  should  no  uterine  contraction 
immediately  occur,  is  not  well  founded.  As 
soon  as  the  placenta  was  detached,  the  hae- 
morrhage ceased,  and  although  the  uterus 
was  so  completely  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
hand  to  pass  with  perfect  fredom,  without 
the  slightest  muscular  contraction  being 
perceived,  there  was  no  bleeding. — Ameri- 
can Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences. 

ON  A  VERY  SIMPLE  MEANS  OF 
ARRESTING  EPISTAXIS. 
By  Dr.  Negriee,  of  Angers. 

This  consists  in  nothing  more  than  closing 
with  the  opposite  hand  the  nostril  from 
which  the  blood  flows,  while  the  arm  of  the 
same  side  is  raised  perpendicularly  above 
the  head.  In  every  instance  in  which  he 
has  had  recourse  to  this  means  during  the 
past  three  years,  INI.  Ncgrier  has  always 
found  that  it  suspended  the  haemorrhage  :  a 
fact  of  which  he  offers  the  following  expla- 
nation. 

When  a  person  stands  in  the  ordinary 
posture,  with  his  arms  hanging  down,  the 
force  needed  to  propel  the  blood  through 
his  upper  extremities  is  about  half  that 
■which  would  be  required  if  his  arms  were 
raised  perpendicularly  above  his  head.     But 


since  the  force  which  sends  the  blood  through 
the  carotid  arteries  is  the  same  as  tliat  which 
causes  it  to  circulate  through  the  brachial 
arteries,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
position  of  the  arms  above  the  head  to  stimu- 
late the  heart  to  increased  action,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  less  vigorous  circulation  through 
the  carotids  must  result  from  the  increased 
force  required  to  carry  on  the  circulation 
through  tlie  upper  extremities. — Archives 
Gtnirales  de  Mtdecine ;  and  Brit,  and  For. 
Med,  Review. 

OX  THE 
TRANSFORMATION  OF  CALOMEL 

INTO  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE, 

under  the  influence  of  the  chlorides 

of  the  alkalies. 

By  M.  Lepage. 

M.  J.  RiGHiNi  D'Ollegio,  in  a  note  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  steam  on  the  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  has  given  the  result  of 
some  experiments  which  he  undertook  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether,  as  has 
been  stated  latterly,  the  protochloride  of 
mercury  is  transformed  into  the  perchloride 
under  the  influence  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies,  at  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body. 

The  conclusions  announced  by  this  Italian 
chemist  have  been  entirely  corroborated  by 
the  repeated  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  same  subject.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  my  experiments  : — 

1st.  Protochloride  of  mercury,  perfectly 
free  from  perchloride,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
or  of  a  chloride  of  an  alkali,  digested  in  dis- 
tilled water  at  a  temperature  of  from  100* 
to  104°  Fahr.  during  twenty-four,  thirty-six, 
and  even  forty-eight  hours,  does  not  change 
colour.  The  liquor,  when  filtered,  has  never 
indicated,  by  any  reaction,  the  presence  of 
even  a  trace  of  a  mercurial  salt. 

Pigeons  that  were  made  to  drink  this 
liquor  during  several  days  in  succession  suf- 
fered no  injury.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
diminution  in  the  original  weight  of  the 
calomel. 

2d.  The  same  mixture,  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  120°  to  140°  Fahr.  afforded 
a  liquid  which  comported  itself  with  re- 
agents, and  in  its  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  precisely  the  same  as  the  last 
mentioned. 

.3d.  Nevertheless,  by  continued  boiling, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  large  excess  of 
chlorine,  the  transformation  does  take  place  ; 
but  it  is  even  then  only  partial. — Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicate;  and  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 
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ADVANCED  STAGE  OF  THE 
PUTREFACTION  OF  THE   BRAIN, 

WITHOUT  ANY  CORRKSPONDIN'G  APPEAR- 
ANCES   IN  THE  REST    OK  THE  BODY. 

M.  ISIiLLET  calls  the  attention  of  medical 
jurists  to  the  facts  of  the  following  case. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  1840,  an  individual 
(a  patient  of  M.  Lcuret)  labouring  under 
dementia  and  general  paralysis  exjiired. 
The  body  was,  a  few  hours  thereafter,  re- 
moved to  a  cool  room  and  laid  on  a  zinc  table. 
Here  it  remained  during  forty-one  hours, 
when  the  dissection  commenced.  The  tem- 
perature was  about  8G°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  dura  mater  was  found  strongly  ad- 
hering in  several  places.  After  separating 
it,  and  opening  into  the  brain,  the  cerebral 
mass  of  both  hemispheres  was  seen  con- 
verted into  a  yellowish-green  fluid  streaked 
with  blood,  of  an  offensive  and  penetrating 
odour.  In  the  midst  of  this  putrid  mass, 
near  the  left  corpus  striatum,  there  was  a 
portion  more  solid  and  resisting,  evidently 
the  result  of  a  ruptured  vessel  (un  foyer  apo- 
p/ecfique.J  It  was  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  whitish  vesicles,  which  on  being 
opened,  discharged  a  brick-red  matter. 

When  the  cerebral  mass  w-as  spread  on  the 
table,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
any  of  the  circumvolutions — so  complete 
had  been  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 
Indeed,  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  was  green, 
and  more  spotted  than  the  upper.  The  ce- 
rebellum was  also  in  a  state  of  complete 
solution,  and  even  the  spinal  marrow,  on 
being  traced,  was  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
of  a  gray  colour  passing  to  green. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  lung  was 
healthy,  but  engorged ;  the  left  lung  bore 
the  marks  of  effusion,  with  some  recently 
formed  membranes  ;  the  heart  was  flaccid 
and  discoloured  ;  ike  stomach  and  intestmes 
healthy  ;  the  liver  and  spleen  a  little  sof- 
tened and  enlarged ;  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities  firm  and  hard  ; 
and  the  external  appearance  as  usual  in  a 
dead  body,  except  that  the  skin  of  the 
superior  extremities  was  slightly  greenish. 

M.  Millet  inquires,  if  the  head  of  this 
individual  had  been  separated  from  the  body 
(as  in  a  case  of  assassination),  any  medical 
jurist  would  have  recognized  their  connection, 
or  whether  he  would  assign  so  short  a  jjcriod 
since  death  as  two  days  ? — American  Journ.; 
and  Annales  d' Hygiene. 


character,  her  morals,  her  habitation,  her 
way  of  living,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  milk.  Her  age  should  be  between 
20  and  35  ;  she  should  be  of  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  rather  plump ;  she  must  be 
habitually  healthy,  and  exempt  from  every 
disease,  without  apparent  deformity,  dark 
rather  than  fair,  and  never  red-haired  ;  her 
mouth  must  be  embellished  with  fine  teeth, 
her  gums  firm,  her  breath  sweet,  her  breasts 
of  an  average  size,  variegated  with  bluish 
veins,  the  areola  rather  high,  and  the  nipple 
well  pierced  and  of  a  proper  length.  A 
woman  must  be  rejected  whose  skin  is 
covered  with  eruptions,  whose  perspiration 
has  a  strong  odour,  or  who  is  afflicted  with 
leucorrhoea,  swelled  glands,  &c. — Capuron, 
Cours  d'Accouchemens,  Sixicme  Edit. 


CASE  OF  INTERMITTENT  MADNESS. 

It  is  related  that  there  was  a  carpenter,  who 
when  at  home  was  a  sober  workman,  and 
was  skilful  in  measuring  wood,  cutting, 
jdaning,  and  nailing  it,  or  in  building  a  house  ; 
and  he  used  to  talk  and  strike  a  bargain  pro- 
perly with  his  customers.  \\ithin  his 
workshop,  he  was  of  sound  mind  ;  if,  however, 
he  went  out  to  the  market-place,  to  the  bath, 
or  on  any  other  business,  he  first  laid  down 
his  tools  and  groaned,  and  then  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders ;  but  when  he  had  got  out  of 
sight  of  his  family,  away  from  his  work  and 
premises,  he  was  (piite  maniacal ;  but  if  he 
went  back  immediately,  he  came  to  himself 
also  ;  so  that  his  understanding  had  the  same 
limit  as  his  homestead. — Aretceus  on  the 
Causes  and  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Book  1. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  we  have,  "  given 
in  reward  to  the  Clerk  of  Coleman  Street, 
for  often  time  bringing  bills  of  the  sickness 
in  town,  XII'."  (Gage's  Hengrave,  205.) 
So  that  they  served  instead  of  newspapers. — 
Fosbro/ce's  Encycl.  of  Antiq. 


A  PERFECT  WET-NURSE. 

In  choosing  a  wet-nurse,  how  many  rocks  are 
to  be  avoided  !  We  must  consider  her  age,  her 
constitution  or  temperament,  her  health,  her 


QUACKS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Arthur  Dee  was  summoned  before  the 
censors  for  much  the  same  crime  ;  he  having 
hanged  out  a  table,  in  which  he  exposed  to 
sale  several  medicines,  by  which  many  dis- 
eases were  said  to  be  certainly  cured.  This 
crime  was  deemed  such  an  intolerable  cheat 
and  imposture,  that  the  Censors  ordered  him 
to  ajipear  with  his  remedies  in  order  to  the 
inflicting  a  due  penalty  upon  him. — Good- 
all's  History  of  the  College  of  Fhysiciam. 
1G84. 
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ACONITINE.  POGGENDORFF'S  ANNALS. 


This  organic  base  was  discovered  by  Hesse 
ill  the  Aconituni  Napellus  L.  In  the  herb 
it  is  coiubined  witjj  an  acid,  the  nature  of 
which  is  at  present  unknown. 

For  its  preparation,  the  dry  pungent  leaves 
are  digested  with  spirit  of  wine  (best  in  a 
Real's  press),  and  the  concentrated  tincture 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime.  The  aconitine 
then  remains  in  solution  in  the  alcoholic 
liquor.  After  being  separated  fiom  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  filtration,  the  liquor  is 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  form  of 
gypsum.  Tlie  spirit  of  wine  is  partly  re- 
covered by  distillation,  and  the  residue  [an 
impure  sulphate  of  aconitine]  mixed  with 
water.  The  rest  of  the  alcohol  contained 
therein  is  removed  by  gentle  evaporation, 
and  the  impure  aconitine  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  precipitate  being  pressed  between 
paper,  is  dissolved  in  s])irit  of  wine,  and  its 
colour  removed  by  animal  charcoal,  when 
the  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  pure 
aconitine.  A  further  purification  and  re- 
moval of  colour  may  be  attained  by  dissolving 
it  again  in  sulphuric  acid,  decomposing  the 
sulphate  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  extract- 
ing the  aconitine  from  the  precipitate  by 
ether. 

Pure  aconitine  crystallizes  from  dilute  al- 
cohol in  white  grains,  or  it  remains  behind, 
if  the  solution  be  spontaneously  evaporated, 
as  a  colourless,  shining,  and  transparent  mass. 
It  has  no  odour,  and  its  taste  is  at  first  bit- 
ter, then  pungent  and  acrid.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  dilates  the  pupil,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  perfectly  neutralizes  acids.  It 
resists  the  action  of  the  air,  easily  fuses 
without  volatilizing,  and,  if  further  heated, 
yields  several  products  of  decomposition 
containing  ammonia. 

Aconitine  is  soluble  in  50  parts  of  hot, 
and  in  130  parts  of  cold  water.  The  hot 
solution  yields  no  deposit  on  cooling.  It 
dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  ether. 
Chloride  of  platina  does  not  precipitate  its 
solutions.  Tne  atomic  weight  is  at  present 
unknown. 

A  simplification  of  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing aconitine,  es])ccially  if  a  larger  pro- 
duct could  be  obtained,  would  secure  to  the 
medical  art  a  valuable  remedy. — Hdutb.  d. 
Chemie  von  Liebi;/  v.  Poggeiidorff. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Chymintry, 
from  whose  journal  we  extract  the  above, 
adds,  that  he  has  had  occasion  to  jirepare 
aconitine  several  times,  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  for  it  (3s.  per 
grain),  and  has  found  the  use  of  lime  far 
preferable  to  ammonia,  which  latter  is  directed 
iu  the  Ph.  L. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  Poggendorff's 
Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  being  the 
9th  number  for  1842.  Among  other  articles, 
it  contains  one  of  considerable  length  on  the 
latency  of  lightby  Lewis  Moser;  observations 
on  a  peculiar  state  of  iron,  by  C  F.  Schon- 
bein  ;  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  constants 
of  the  voltaic  pile  by  M.  H.  Jacobi;  and 
one  on  galvanic  piles  constructed  with 
chromic  acid,  by  the  editor. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  MARSHALL  HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Obskrving  an  advertisement  on  the  cover 
of  the  last  number  of  your  joumal,  relative 
to  the  publication  of  my  lectures,  I  think  it 
proper  to  make  the  following  statement. 

The  short-hand  writer  of  the  Medical 
Times  called  upon  me  a  few  days  before  the 
commencement  of  my  lectures  at  St.  Thomas's, 
to  say  that  it  was  his  "  intention"  to  take 
down  my  lectures  for  that  publication,  adding 
that,  as  he  was  not  versed  in  medical  terms, 
it  would  be  a  service  to  him  if  I  would  cor- 
rect any  verbal  errors  in  his  MS.  I  reidied 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  do  so  ;  preferring 
that  my  lectures,  if  published  at  all,  should 
be  published  correctly.  When  I  read  over 
the  notes  of  the  first  lecture,  I  found  them, 
from  the  cause  assigned,  so  incorrect, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  re-write  them. 
This  too,  from  the  same  motive,  I  was 
also  ready  to  do,  time  being  given.  But 
having  consented  to  correct  my  lectures 
for  correctness'  sake,  I  did  not  expect  that 
the  matter  would  be  made  i>uhlic,  as  if  I  had 
entered  into  a  spontaneous  arrangement  with 
the  editor  of  that  publication.  I  beg  to  add 
that,  on  seeing  the  advertisement  on  the 
cover  of  your  journal,  I  immediately  ad- 
dressed that  gentleman,  withdrawing  any 
co-operation  whatever  in  this  matter. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Marshall  Hall. 
Manchester  Square,  Dec.  10, 1842. 

[Bearing  the  same  date  with  the  preceding, 
the  following  notice  appears  in  the  "  Medical 
Times."] 

"  We  may  announce,  that  we  commence 
next  week  giving  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  Lec- 
tures (now  in  course  of  delivery  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital)  on  the  Diagnosis,  Patho- 
logy, and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System — a  set  reported  verbatim  ex- 
pressly for  the  Medical  Times,  and  carefully 
revised  by  the  distinguished  lecturer." — 
Medical  Times,  Dec.  10th. 
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MEDICAL    OFFICERS    UNDER  THE 
POOR  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  PARAGRAPH  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
provincial  pajiers,  stating  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  liave  removed  from  the 
medical  officers  under  their  control,  all 
members  of  the  profession  who  hold  either 
Scotch  degrees  in  medicine,  or  Scotch  di- 
plomas of  surgery.  Is  this  statement  true  ? 
I  doubt  not  many  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  be  informed  on  this  point.  When  a 
reply  appears,  I  may,  perhaps,  communicate 
with  you  on  this  subject. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  R. 
December  10,  1842. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  how 
the  fact  stands  ? — Ed.  Gaz.] 

MEDICAL  QUERIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  answer  the 
following  queries  : — 

A  person  dies  in  the  provinces  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  a  coroner's 
inquest  is  demanded. 

1 .  The  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  is  taken,  he  not  being  a 
Member  of  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

2.  The  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  Hall 
is  taken,  he  not  being  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

3.  The  opinion  of  a  physician  is  taken, 
he  not  having  the  license  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians. 

Now,  in  how  far  valid  is  the  opinion  of 
these  three  individuals,  and  in  what  instance 
would  the  verJict  of  the  jury  be  vitiated, 
seeing  that  the  Act  says,  that  the  coroner  is 
to  apply  to  a  legal  practitioner. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Iatros. 
[Can  any  of  our  readers  assist  us  in  an- 
swering our  correspondent  ? — Ed.  Gaz.] 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies.  By  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Clie- 
mistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 

On  Gravel,  Calculus,  and  Gout  ;  chiefly 
an  Application  of  Professor  Licbig's  Physio- 
logy to  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  these 
Diseases.  By  II.  Bcncc  Jones,  M.A.  Can- 
tab., Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
&c. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  December  9,  1842, 

J.  Robinson.- n.  A.  Smith.— P.  P.  Travcrs.— 
R.  Haynes.-H.  Adkins.— T.  G.  IJeall.-G.  Py- 
croft.— T.  Jones.— E.  Empson.— T.  G.  Gurdon. — 
H.  J.  Sanderson. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  3,  1842. 

Small  Pox 10 

Measles    27 

Scarlatina   30 

Hooping  Cough   21 

Croup  7 

Thrush     3 

Diarrlio?a    6 

Dysentery 4 

Cliolera    0 

Influenza .' 2 

Typhus    24 

Erysipelas 10 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  161 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    283 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  20 
Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    59 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 8 

Childbed 5 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c a 

Rheumatism S 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 3 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 83 

Old  Ape  or  Natural  l>ecay 70 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      33 

Causes  not  specified  2 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 882 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"JV. 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of  Greemvich. 
December.       Thermometer.    Barometer. 


Wednesday  7 
Thursday  .  8 
Friday  ...  9 
Saturday  .  10 
Sunday  .  .  11 
Monday  .  .  12 
Tuesday    .  13 


from  35  to  40 
30  39 
27 
34 
31 
46 
50 


43 
42 
42 
56 
57 


30-21  to  30-25 
3030        30-32 


30  30 
30-16 
29-95 
29-74 
29-90 


30-'J5 
30-09 
29-85 
29-89 
29-96 


Wind,  N.W.  and  N.  on  the  8th  and  9th ;  other- 
wise S.  and  S.K. 

Generally  overcast :  slight  fog  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  of  the  7th  and  8th  :  a  little  rain  fell 
on  the  evenings  of  the  9th  and  JOth,  also  on  the 
morning  of  tlir  I2th. 

Rain  fallen,  '31  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Notice. — We  regret  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  insert  Mr.  Walne's  paper  in  our 
present  number.     It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  67,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1842. 


LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delirered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 

Hospital, 

Bv  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  X. 
On  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  xttenis 
during  ■pregnancy,  and  the  stnicture  of  its 
coatf,  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month. 
Cessation  of  the  catamenia,  sense  of  ful- 
ness, weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of 
the  uterus  and  bladder,  irritability  of  sto- 
mach, and  of  the  whole  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of 
early  pregnancy.  Though  the  uterus,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  be  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  its 
fundus  cannot  be  felt  in  the  hypogastrium, 
and,  except  a  little  fulness  and  softness, 
there  is  no  change  in  the  orifice  and  cervix. 
In  the  third  month,  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri 
are  thick  and  soft,  and  the  finger  can  be 
introduced  a  little  way  within  them,  and  the 
Nabothean  glands  felt  enlarged.  The  neck 
of  the  uterus  is  also  thicker,  softer,  and 
more  elastic,  than  before  conception.  The 
fundus  uteri  can  sometimes  be  distinctly 
perceived  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  but  more  frequently 
it  cannot  before  the  end  of  the  fourth. 
About  twelve  weeks  from  the  period  of  im- 
I)regnation,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  can  occasionally  be 
heard  ;  but  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart 
are  seldom  perceptible  before  the  fifth  month. 
The  body  of  the  uterus,  after  the  middle 
period  of  pregnancy,  continues  to  enlarge 
till  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  while  itg 
cervix  is  gradually  becoming  shorter,  and 
the  orifice  thicker  and  softer.  The  Umbilicus 
786.— XXXI. 


protrudes,  and  white  lines  are  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen.  Not  only  can  the 
sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  the  pulsation 
of  the  uterine  blood-vessels,  be  distinctly 
lieard  during  the  latter  month,  but  the 
movements  of  the  fcetus  can  be  felt  by 
applying  the  hand  over  the  uterus.  The 
areolae  become  broad  and  dark,  and  the 
glands  around  the  nipples  enlarged,  and 
milk  is  often  secreted. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  if  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  be  cut  open  soon  after  death, 
and  before  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  the 
utei-us  is  seen  of  a  pyriform  shape,  like  a 
great  muscular  sac  half  distended,  occupying 
the  whole  hypogastric,  umbilical,  and  epi- 
gastric regions.  Tlie  small  intestines  and 
omentum  cover  its  fundus,  and  on  the  sides 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  great  intestines. 
The  peritoneum  which  covers  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  uterus  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  nates  and  head  of  the  foetus 
cause  its  soft  plastic  walls  to  project  exter- 
nally wherever  they  are  situated  within  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  uterus  stretches  out 
much  more  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  figure  of  the  uterus  is  also  modified  by 
all  the  parts  which  surround  it,  especially 
by  the  spine,  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles,  which,  pressing  it  before 
and  behind,  flatten  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body, 
especially  if  the  abdominal  muscles  are  re- 
laxed, the  fundus  uteri  falls  forward,  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  uterus  forms  a  great  angle 
with  the  spinal  column  and  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  approaches  the  horizontal  line. 
A  dull  sound  is  emitted  by  the  gravid  uterus 
on  percussion,  and  a  clear  sound  by  the 
intestines  around  it.  Ovarian  cysts  and 
tumors  likewise  emit  a  dull  sound  :  from 
this  circumstance,  and  from  the  unequal 
resistance  they  aftbrd  to  the  hand,  such 
morbid  enlargements  are  more  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  gravid  uti  lus  than  any  other 
uterine  tumors. 

2  F 
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In  the  preceding  figure  from  Dr.  Hunter 
are  represented  the  gravid  uterus  and  its 
contents,  and  the  vagina,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  The 
uterus  is  opened,  shewing  thej  decidua, 
through  which  the  foetus  appears  in  its 
usual  attitude,  with  the  head  over  the  cervix. 
One  turn  of  the  navel-string  is  round  the 
neck,  and  another  twisted  round  the  left 
ankle,  and  the  left  arm  is  applied  over  the 
face.  The  decidual  cavity  is  not  completely 
obliterated.  The  cervix  is  considerably 
shortened,  and  the  lips  thickened. 

From  this  cast  of  Dr.  Hunter's  upon  the 
table,  and  from  this  engraving,  (see  top 
of  next  page)  you  will  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  size,  situation,  and  general  appear- 
ance, which  the  gravid  uterus  presents  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month. 

These  diagrams  (see  figs.  1,  2,  and  3, 
next  page)  (from  Maygrier)  represent 
nothing  but  the  shortening  of  the  cervix  in 
the  progress  of  pregnancy.  1,  is  the  os 
uteri  in  the  early  months ;  2,  shews  the 
cervix  uteri  in  the  seventh  month  ;  and  3, 
the  state  of  the  cervix  when  nearly  obliterated 
before  labour  commences.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery's 2d  figure,  Plate  IX.,  shews  the 
state  of  the  os  uteri  in  the  seventh  month 
far  more  accurately  than  these  figures,  with 
the  Nabothean  glands  developed  and  promi- 
nent, and  a  notch  in  the  orifice  from  pre- 
vious delivery. 


The  middle  coat  of  the  human  gravirf 
uterus  is  evidently  composed  of  muscular 
fasciculi,  mixed  up  with  cellular  membrane, 
blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves.  It 
is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  mus- 
cular fibres  in  the  uteri  of  quadrupeds,  and 
to  trace  them  proceeding  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  principally  from  the  cornua  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  where  they  become  so 
interlaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  themi 
any  further,  and  shew  their  course  satis- 
factorily. In  the  human  uterus  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  trace  the  course  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  even  more 
difficult  than  in  the  heart,  and  they  present 
little  else,  as  Dr.  Hunter  has  observed,  but 
irregularity  and  confusion.  "  In  a  woman," 
he  says,  "  who  died  seven  days  after  delivery, 
I  gave  up  the  uterus  to  the  examination  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  traced  them  very 
carefully.  I  stretched  it  gradually  in  warm 
water,  then  inverted  it,  to  have  a  full  view  of 
its  inner  surface.  The  remains  of  the  decidua 
had  been  melted  down,  and  passed  off"  with 
the  lochia,  so  that  the  fasciculated  stratum 
of  muscular  fibres  appeared  to  be  bare,  and 
to  make  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus. 
In  a  great  number  of  places,  but  particularly 
where  the  placenta  had  been  fixed,  the 
fasciculi  left  oval  spaces  between  them  for 
the  passage;  of  arteries  and  veins,  somewhat 
like  those  separations  in  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  abdomen   and  loins,  where   vessels 
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pass  out  to  the  cellular  membrane  and  in- 
teguments. The  cervix  uteri,  where  the 
penniform  rugae  are  situated,  had  not  such 
regular  nor  so  large  fasciculi  as  the  rest  of 
the  uterus.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
fibres  were  very  regularly  circular.  The 
fundus  was  made  up  of  two  concentric  cir- 
cular planes  of  fibres,  at  the  very  centre  of 
which  was  the  orifice  of  the  fallopian  tube. 
The  better  to  conceive  this  arrangement  of 
the  internal  muscular  fibres,  we  may  suppose 
each  comer  of  the  fundus  uteri,  where  the 
tube  is  inserted,  to  be  stretched  or  drawn 
out,  so  as  to  make  two  horns,  or  a  bifid 
uterus,  as  in  the  quadruped  ;  then,  if  we 
understand  the  inner  fibres  to  be  circular  in 


every  part  of  the  uterus,  we  understand 
clearly  how  they  will  be  circular  in  the 
human  uterus  upon  its  body,  and  likewise 
circular  and  concentric  at  each  comer  of  the 
uterus.  When  this  internal  stratum  was 
removed,  the  fasciculated  appearance  and 
regular  direction  of  the  fibres  was  less  and 
less  apparent  in  proportion  as  I  dissected 
outwards  ;  which  seemed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  owing  to  the  infinite  number  of  the 
branches  and  communications  of  the  large 
veins.'' 

The  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  supplied 
with  blood  from  the  spermatic  and  hypogas- 
tric arteries.  The  spermatics,  after  sending 
branches  to  the  tubes  and  ovaria,  pass  down 
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to  the  uterus,  and  there  anastomose  on  its 
sides  with  the  uterine  branches  of  the  hypo- 
gastrics. You  have  seen,  from  injected 
preparations,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  spermatic 
arteries,  and  the  body,  and  cervix,  and 
vagina,  solely  by  the  hypogastrics.  At  the 
full  period  of  pregTiancy  all  these  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  uterus  are  greatly  enlarged. 
\Mien  the  arteries,  which  are  always  tortuous, 
reach  the  uterus,  they  do  not  run  any  dis- 
tance under  the  peritoneum,  but  imme- 
diately plunge  into  the  muscular  coat,  and 
pass  toward  the  inner  surface,  and  especially 
to  the  part  where  the  placenta  is  attached, 
ramifying  as  they  proceed.  Those  branches 
which  reach  the  lining  membrane  terminate 
in  the  tortuous  canals  in  the  placental  de- 
cidua.  Those  which  do  not  arrive  at  the 
inner  surface  ramify  upon  the  coats  of  the 
veins.  The  veins  appear  to  be  enlarged 
even  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the 
arteries.  In  no  organ  of  the  body  does 
there  exist  such  a  vast  collection  of  large 
veins  as  in  the  gravid  uterus  at  the  full 
period.  If  the  veins  could  all  be  dissected 
out  and  put  together,  they  would  form  a 
membranous  expansion  of  great  extent ;  so 
great  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  state  the 
extent  of  surface  which  I  believe  they  would 
cover.  They  are  also,  like  the  arteries, 
chiefly  situated  in  that  part  of  the  uterus 
where  the  placenta  is  attached  ;  and  if  the 
placenta  be  removed,  you  will  see  the  veins 
•opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  utenis  by 
large  oblique  apertures  with  smooth  edges. 
In  this  preparation  the  placenta  is  partially 
separated,  and  bristles  have  been  introduced 
into  these  valvular-like  venous  openings  in 
the  lining  membrane.  These  veins  have  no 
proper  valves,  so  that  if  water,  or  any  fluid, 
be  thrown  into  the  trunks  of  the  hypogastric 
and  spermatic  veins,  it  will  flow  in  a  full 
stream  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It  is 
in  this  way,  I  conceive,  and  also  from  the 
exposed  arteries,  that  such  immense  quanti- 
ties of  blood  are  often  discharged  in  so  short 
a  time  from  the  uterus  during  labour.  In 
the  uteri  of  some  great  quadrupeds,  as  the 
mare,  the  veins  have  valves,  but  not 
so  perfect  as  to  prevent  injections  passing 
from  their  trunks  to  their  branches.  If 
you  trace  the  veins  in  the  human  uterus 
from  these  smooth  openings  in  the  lining 
membrane,  you  will  see  them  entering  ob- 
liquely into  one  another,  and  increasing  in 
size  as  they  reach  the  surface  and  sides  of 
the  uterus.  I  have  filled  the  whole  venous 
system  of  the  uterus  by  tying  the  trunks  of 
the  spermatic  and  hyiJOgastric  veins,  and 
pouring  injection  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  In  this  gravid  uterus  at  the  full 
period,  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  the 
vena  cava  and  the  iliac  veins  in  the  muscular 
coat,  are  filled  with  injection,   and  you  can 


see  how  very  large  the  veins  are  in  the  wall 
of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  is  at- 
tached. From  this  preparation  you  will 
easily  perceive  how  readily  the  venous  cir- 
culation in  the  uterus  and  placenta  may  be 
interrupted  by  all  the  difl'erent  derangements 
of  function  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  how  important  it  must  be  to  ob- 
viate all  obstructions  in  these  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Dr.  Hunter  states  that  Mr.  Cruikshank 
was  the  first  who  observed  at  the  Anatomical 
School  of  Great  Windmill  Street,  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  gravid  uterus,  and  that  he  in- 
jected them  with  great  success  in  several 
subjects.  "  They  are  more  numerous,"  he 
adds,  "  and  many  of  them  larger  than  could 
be  imagined  :  from  which  it  is  manifest  that 
a  copious  absorption  is  carried  on  in  the 
uterus  towards  the  mother.  The  lymphatics 
pervade  its  substance  universally :  its  peri- 
toneal coat  appears  like  that  of  a  calf's  spleen, 
to  be  interwoven  with  a  crowded  plexus  of 
these  vessels ;  and  where  they  get  to  the 
sides  of  the  uterus,  when  filled  with  mer- 
cury, some  of  them  are  even  larger  than 
a  goose-quill.  Some  are  remarkably  varicose, 
or  enlarged  at  particular  places.  Tliey  pass 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  many  with  the 
spermatic  vessels,  but  the  greater  number 
and  the  larger  with  the  hypogastrics.  Of 
these  last,  some  pass  into  glands  on  the  side 
of  the  vagina,  others  meet  with  no  glands 
till  they  have  reached  the  side  of  the  pelvis, 
when  they  run  into  the  glands  of  the  iliac 
plexus  ;  from  both  of  which  they  pass  into 
the  lumbar  plexus,  where  they  are  lost 
among  the  absorbents  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  the  external  parts  of  generation. 
Besides  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  uterus, 
there  are  others,  as  we  hinted  above, 
belonging  to  the  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes, 
which  follow  the  course  of  the  spermatic  ar- 
teries and  veins.  They  anastomose  with  the 
lymphatics  of  the  uterus,  and  terminate  in 
glands  which  are  placed  upon  the  sides  of 
the  lumbar  vetebrte,  near  the  origin  of  these 
blood-vessels  :  here  they  become  mixed  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  andenter 
with  them  into  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  Tlie  spermatic  lymjihatics  enlarge 
during  pregnancy,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  blood-vessels  :  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  both  readily  seen  and  injected.  The  rea- 
son why  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  of  the  ovaria,  and  the  fallopian  tubes, 
have  their  origin  in  the  loius,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  origin  of  similar  vessels  and 
nerves  in  the  male ;  they  are  not  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  the  early  foetal 
state,  but  upon  the  psose  muscles,  some  little 
way  under  the  kidneys.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  these  vessels  and  nerves  should 
arise  near  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  these 
organs."    It  is  here  said  that  the  absorbents 
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pervade  the  substanceof  the  uterus  universally, 
but  theircourseand  structure  are  not  described, 
and  it  is  not  stated  that  they  were  traced 
to  the  inner  surface,  and  that  they  had  valves. 
When  at  Glasgow  some  years  ago,  I  ne- 
glected to  enquire  about  these  preparations 
made  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  whether  they  had 
been  j)reser\ed  in  the  Museum.  If  they 
had,  1  think  Dr.  Burns  would  have  described 
the  absorbents  of  the  uterus  more  minutely 
than  lie  has  done.  He  says  merely,  that  they 
are  large  and  numerous.  Having  sacrificed 
all  the  gravid  uteri  which  I  have  met  with 
to  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  and  other  struc- 
tures, I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  no  pre- 
paration to  demonstrate  the  absorbents  of  the 
human  gravid  uterus,  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  preparation  in  which  they  were  injected. 
There  were  some,  1  am  imformed,  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  which  went  to 
Edinburgh,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
them.  I  have  often  traced  absorbents  with  the 
spermatic  vessels  to  the  uterus,  and  also  with 
the  hypogastric,  but  never  into  the  substance 
of  tlie  uterus  to  any  distance,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  of  their  course  except  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  cases  of  uterine  inflam- 
mation after  delivery,  where  they  were  dis- 
tended with  pus,  and  where  they  appeared  to 
accompany  the  veins ;  had  a  beaded  appear- 
ance, witli  numerous  valves,  and  their  coats 
were  thin  and  transparent.  They  are  seen 
distended  with  pus  in  this  drawing,  and  in 
these  coloured  plates  of  Cruveilhier  and 
Carswell.  There  are  two  views  of  the  healthy 
absorbents  of  the  uterus  in  Mascagni's  plates, 
and  also  in  ^I.  Moreau's  work,  which  I  now 
shew  you. 

Malpighi  describes  the  absorbents  of  the 
uterus  in  some  quadrupeds,  and  he  says  they 
form  a  great  system  of  vessels.  In  this 
gravid  uterus  of  the  mare,  [placed  before  you] 
they  have  been  very  successfully  injected 
vdth  blue  size,  and  their  course  traced  from 
the  horns  of  the  uterus  down  to  the  cervix 
accompanying  the  trunks  of  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins.  You  will 
see  that  the  trunks  of  the  absorbents  chiefly 
follow  the  veins,  and  that  they  are  provided 
with  numerous  valves,  which  are  so  perfect 
that  neither  air,  mercury,  nor  size,  can  be 
made  to  pass  into  them  in  the  retrograde 
direction.  1  introduced  first  a  small  blow- 
))ipe  into  one  of  the  branches  in  the  right 
liorn,  and  the  air  ran  forward  and  filled  the 
whole  vessel,  which  was  perfectly  trans- 
parent to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Having 
succeeded  in  filling  them  with  air,  I  did 
so  with  mercury,  and  it  also  flowed  for- 
ward, but  it  was  too  heavy,  and  soon  burst 
through  their  delicate  coats.  Size  being  much 
lighter,  after  allowing  all  the  mercury  to 
escape,  it  was  thrown  in,  and  has  been  re- 
tained, and  all  the  absorbents,  at  least  all  the 
principal  branches,  are  filled  with  blue  size, 


and  present  a  very  beautiful  ajjpearance. 
Small  arteries  injected  with  vermilion,  and 
even  filaments  of  nerves,  are  distinctly  seen 
ramifying  upon  the  the  coats  of  the  absor- 
bents. (Several  inches  of  one  of  the  absorbent 
trunks  have  been  cut  out  and  suspended  in 
sjjirit  to  shew  this,  and  it  forms  an  interesting 
preparation)  [exhibiting  it.]  I  thought  this 
was  the  first  time  the  arteries  of  the  coats  of 
the  uterine  absorbents  had  been  seen,  but  I 
was  mistaken,  for  Cruikshank  describes  the 
arteries  of  these  vessels.  I  believe,  however, 
this  is  the  first  time  filaments  of  nerves  have 
been  seen  on  the  coats  of  theabsorbents,  which 
proves  that  they  have  nervi  and  vasa  vasorum, 
like  blood-vessels.  Under  the  peritoneum 
of  the  left  horn  of  this  uterus,  you  can  see 
numerous  small  absorbent  vessels  entering  a 
sac  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin's-head  :  from 
this  sac  you  can  see  three  absorbent  vessels 
passing  out,  which  have  also  been  filled  with 
blue  injection,  and  which  run  forward  about 
half  an  inch,  and  enter  another  oblong  sac 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  first.  Numerous 
minute  absorbents  enter  this  second  sac, 
which  is  much  thicker  than  any  of  the  absor- 
bents entering  it,  or  indeed  than  the  trunk  of 
the  absorbents  near  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
From  the  second  lymphatic  sac  a  large  ab- 
sorbent vessel  jiasses  out,  which  proceeds 
dovm  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  receiving 
numerous  other  branches,  and  gradually  en- 
larging till  it  attains  the  size  of  a  small  goose- 
qnill.  I  suspect  that  these  lymphatic  sacs 
are  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  rep- 
tiles, which  are  called  lymphatic  hearts,  and 
that  they  collect  and  propel  the  fluid  along 
the  absorbents. 

If  the  absorbents  of  the  human  uterus  are 
equally  developed  during  gestation,  and  Dr. 
Hunter's  description  of  them  makes  it  certain 
that  they  are  so,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
intended  to  perform  another  function  besides 
that  of  carrying  on  "  a  copious  absorption 
in  the  uterus  towards  the  mother  during 
pregnancy."  The  sudden  removal  of  the 
uterine  structures  after  delivery  by  absorp. 
tion  is  probably  the  most  important  oflSce  they 
perform,  and  the  cause  of  their  enlargement 
to  such  a  vast  size  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy. 
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BY  THE  LARGE  ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

By  D.  Henry  Walxe,  Esa. 
(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 


It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since 
that  able  physiologist  and  discriminat- 
ing physician,  Dr.  James  Blundell,  in 
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calling  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  a 
series  of  facts  and  experiments  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  its  truth,  made  this 
observation  : — "  Of  all  the  branches  of 
surgery,  there  is  none,  I  conceive, 
which'in  this  country  admits  of  greater 
improvement  than  the  surgery  of  the 
abdomen  ;"  and  in  prosecuting  his 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject, 
among  other  suggestions,  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose,  he  advanced  the 
opinion  that  "  extirpation  of  the 
ovarian  cyst  in  scirrhus  combined  with 
dropsy,  or  in  simple  dropsy,"  would,  as 
an  operation,  "ultimately  come  into 
general  use."  He  was  enabled,  indeed, 
to  refer  to  two  cases  only,  in  which  an 
operation  had  been  performed,  coming 
so  immediately  under  his  notice  as  to 
justify  citation,  one  of  which  was  suc- 
cessful, and  one  otherwise. 

Of  these  two  cases,  one  certainly,  that 
of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  was  treated  by 
what  may  now  be  best  distinguished  by 
the  term  minor  operation,*  the  incision 
into  the  abdomen,  as  we  learn  from 
another  source,  being  of  three  inches 
extent  only,  and  reduction  of  the  bulk 
of  the  tumour  having  been  effected  by 
tapping  the  cyst,  and  withdrawing 
eight  pints  of  fluid  before  extraction  of 
the  sac  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the  omen- 
tum existed  in  this  instance,  and  was 
divided  by  the  knife,  yet  the  patient 
recovered. 

It  docs  not  appear  quite  clearly,  by 
Dr.  Blundell's  short  account  of  the 
other  case,  (given  with  other  objects 
than  its  description),  what  exact  steps 
constituted  the  operation,  but  I  infer 
that  a  more  extensive  incision  was 
practised,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
sac  being  "  drawn  forth  before  it  was  cut 
into  :"  yet  it  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  full-sized  abdominal 
section,  to  which  the  name  of  major 
operation  juhtly  appliesf. 

*  To  readers  who  have  only  sliphtly  or  never 
before  t(iven  any  attention  tuthis  sul)ject,  it  may 
be  desiralile  to  remark  that  two  forms  of  opera- 
tion have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  ovarian 
encysted  dropsical  disease,  cliiefly  distin^rii'.slied 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  one  beinjf  jiractised 
by  a  small,  the  other  by  a  free  larjije  incision  into 
the  abdomen.  Hence  the  tenns  major  and  minor 
operation,  which  are  found  convenient  in  speakiiif!;' 
of  them.  In  theonethe  bulk  of  the  disease  must 
be  reduced  before  extraction  ;  in  the  other  it  is, 
if  possible,  removed  entire. 

t  .Since  writing  the  above  reniark,  Dr.  Ulundell 
has  informed  me  that  the  section  was  of  tlir;  ex- 
tent of  tliree  inches  and  a  half.  "  The  ovary  was 
first  tapped,  then  drawn  out,  and  in  the  tliird 
place  cut  into,  and  away," 


Not  long  after  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Blundell's  Physiological  Re- 
searches, which  were  the  substance  of 
papers  read  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  several  years  previously,  some 
accounts  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  of  so  surprising  a 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
very  imperfect,  that  they  did  not  gain 
immediate  or  general  credence ;  but 
which  have  since  been  admitted  to  be 
unquestionably  true.  By  these  it  was 
shewn  that  Dr.  M'Dowal,  of  Danville,  in 
Kentucky,  had,  as  early  as  1809,  suc- 
cessfnlly  performed  one  operation  for 
extirpation  of  a  diseased  ovary,  prac- 
tising an  extensive  incision  into  the 
abdomen  ;  and  between  that  period,  and 
May  1816,  two  other  nearly  similar 
operations.  Mr.  Lizars  not  only  pub- 
lished these  accounts,  but  having  him- 
self made  a  succession  of  trials,  of  a 
bold  and  enterprising  character,  di- 
rected to  thesame  great  objectwhich  had 
occupied  the  mind  of  Dr.  Blundell,  and 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  Dr.  M'Dowal 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Smith — viz.  the  cure  of 
an  otherwise  hopeless  disease — had  the 
manly  candour,  and  moral  courage, 
equalling  his  surgical  intrepidity,  to 
give  to  the  professional  world  a  full 
narrative  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  ; 
coupled,  however,  with  one  triumphant 
case  of  the  major  operation,  in  which, 
through  an  opening  of  twelve  inches 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  a  large  disea.sed 
ovarium,  complicated  with  ascites  to 
the  extent  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
serous  lluid.  His  patient  so  completely 
recovered  that  she  paid  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don by  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Blundell, 
and  the  most  incredulous  were  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability,  at  least,  of 
this  form  of  operation.  Still,  however, 
an  extraordinary  apathy  on  tlie  subject 
continued  to  affect  the  whole  profession 
in  Great  Britain,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  operation  has  ever,  till  within 
these  few  months,  been  repeated  by  a 
British  surgeon;  and  I  believe  that  it 
never  had  been  performed  at  all  in 
Kngland,  before  Dr.  Charles  Clay,  of 
Manchester,  on  the  12th  of  September 
last,  operated  in  his  first  case,  nor  in 
London,  until,  on  November  6th,  I 
ojieratcd  in  the  case  I  am  about  to  re- 
cord, The  minor  operation  had,  indeed, 
been  performed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  several  gentlemen,  with 
vaiious  success,  but  it  is  clearly  shewn 
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to  be  inapplicable  (o  a  large  proportion 
of  the  examples  of  the  disease  which 
come  under  treatment. 

]3etween  four  and'  five  months  ago 
a  case  of  ovarian  disease  presented  it- 
self wliieh  I  thouglit  might  be  treated 
by  operation,  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success,  as  it  held  out  the  pro- 
bability of  freedom  from  adhesion,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  solid 
character.  An  accidental  disturbance 
of  the  health  of  my  patient,  and  the 
period  required  for  her  comfortable  re- 
storation by  a  visit  to  the  country,  had 
served  to  postpone  my  purjwse,  so  that 
by  the  time  at  which  1  had  proposed 
to  operate,  Dr.  C.  Clay's  first  case  was 
published  ;  and  this  served  to  decide  my 
choice  of  operation.  I  determined  to 
extirpate  the  diseased  ovarium  by  the 
large  abdominal  section,  and  found  a 
ready  a])proval  of  my  purpose  on  tlie 
part  of  Dr.  Blundcll,  whose  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  had  already  con- 
firmed my  own  opinion  of  its  nature. 

Accordingly  I  arranged  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  on  tlie  (ith 
of  November,  but  had  the  still  farther 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Dr.  Clay's  second 
successful  case  in  print  on  the  5th,  and 
of  receiving  the  same  day  an  obliging 
answer  to  two  or  three  inquiries  as  to 
minor  details  of  the  operation,  wliicli, 
though  a  stranger  to  him,  I  had  not 
hesitated  to  make. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  to  operate 
by  the  larger  section  were  these  :  that 
it  does  not  ajjpear  that  a  less  extent  of 
wound  diminishes  the  danger  of  the  ope- 
ralion  in  any  material  degree,  if  at  all  ; 
and  that  the  complications  which  oc- 
casioiuiUy  present  without  being  fore- 
seen, and  which,  indeed,  do  not  admit 
of  being  foreseen  in  every  instance,  can 
be  better  appreciated,  and  more  suit- 
ably dealt  with  by  the  surgeon,  through 
a  free  oix?ning  than  through  a  small  one. 

For  example,  the  effusion  of  blood, 
or  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  cyst  into 
the  peritoneum,  either  of  which  is  a  most 
dangerous  complication  of  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  any  method  of 
operating,  can  with  no  certainty  be 
avoided  in  the  minor,  but  may  as- 
suredly be  remedied  if  they  should 
occur  in  the  major  operation.  Adhe- 
sions, too,  can  be  divided,  the  parts  can 
be  cleansed  and  arteries  tied  with 
facility,  if  necessary,  and  the  operator's 
mind  freed  from  doubt  as  to  the  state 
of  the  internal  parts,  before  he  carefully 


closes  the  wound.  These  arc  circum- 
stances which  the  ex])ericn.';cd  operator 
can  apj)reciate,  and  if  he  slujuld  not  be 
blinded  by  an  undue  apprelieiision  of 
peritoneal  inllainmation,  he  will  be  sure 
to  estimate  highly  such  palpable  ad- 
vantages. 

To  proceed  with  the  case : — 

Mrs.  F ,  of •  Street,  Marylc- 

bone,  ait.  .W,  applied  to  me  some  time  in 
the  month  of  J  uly  with  great  abdominal 
enlargement,  equalling  indeed  that  of 
pregnancy  at  the  full  period.  The  ca- 
lamenia  had  ceased  four  years.  She 
used  to  be  subject  to  Uoodings.  Had 
given  birth  to  live  living  children, 
and  miscarried  several  times.  A 
rounded  prominence  of  the  abdomen, 
of  a  circumscribed  character,  with  fluc- 
tuation, and  moveable  as  a  whole,  was 
found  on  examination  ;  whilst  the 
health  was  good,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  general  dropsy  present.  She 
had  observed  her  gradual  increase  of 
size  for  more  than  two  years,  and,  as 
she  could  not  account  for  it,  had  lately 
felt  uneasy  on  the  subject,  though  it 
caused  her  no  pain,  and  was,  indeed, 
only  an  encumbrance,  and  made  her 
unpleasantly  remarkable.  From  scrob. 
cordis  to  pubes  was  17-V  inches;  her 
circumference  was  37a  indlies.  I  pro- 
nounced her  case,  on  investigation,  one 
of  ovarian  disease,  and  after  a  few  in- 
terviews, referred  her  for  confirmation 
of  my  opinion  to  Dr.  Blundell.  Having 
obtained  this,  I  began  to  hint  at  the 
means  of  cure,  and  having  gradually 
gained  her  confidence  more  and  more, 
and  as  gradually  intimated  my  purpose  ; 
not  concealing  from  her  or  her  family 
the  risk  attending  the  measure ;  after 
the  cause  of  postponement  above  alluded 
to  had  been  removed,  fixed  the  day  of 
operation,  with  her  ready  and  full  con- 
currence, and  enlisted  my  friendly  co- 
adjutors for  the  occasion.  A  few  hours 
before  the  time  appointed,  I  went  over 
the  steps  of  the  operation  with  a  part  of 
these  friends  ;  to  one  of  whom  was 
assigned  the  charge  of  the  tumour,  ex- 
clusive of  all  other  engagements;  to 
another,  that  of  covering  tlie  exposed 
interior  parts  by  the  divided  skin,  the 
moment  opportunity  should  offer.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  was  to  be 
raised  rather  above  70°  Fah.  ;  and 
means  were  adopted  to  secure  it  from 
change  in  this  respect  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. A  mild  dose  of  aperient  medi- 
cine,   given   over    night,   not    having 
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acted,  an  enema,  administered  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  named,  gave  the 
required  relief. 

Dr.  Blundell,  :Mr.  Vincent,  Mr. 
L.  Beale,  Mr.  Law,  and  Dr.  Freund, 
of  Vienna,  were  punctual,  and  be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  pa- 
tient was  placed  upon  a  couch,  with 
her  feet  upon  the  ground  at  its  end, 
and  her  back  supported  by  pillows. 
Some  little  preliminary  examination 
having  been  made,  and  myself  and 
more  fixed  assistants  having  taken  our 
posts,  myself  seated  on  her  right,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  I  com- 
menced with  an  exploratory  incision  of 
the  integuments  and  tendinous  ex- 
pansion, and  then  of  the  peritoneum, 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
A  finger  was  passed  on  each  side  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  fluc- 
tuating cyst  distinguished  quite  clearly. 
No  fluid  escaped.  I  now  proceeded 
with  the  scalpel  to  enlarge  the  incision 
from  above  downwards,  including  that 
already  made,  to  the  length  of  thirteen 
inches,  or  a  little  more,  first  in  the  in- 
teguments, avoiding  the  umbilicus,  and 
afterwards  in  the  peritoneum,  from  the 
small  opening,  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  guided  by  two  fingers  of  my 
left  hand,  upwards  and  then  down- 
wards to  the  same  extent,  being  from 
about  three  inches  below  the  scrobicu- 
lus  cordis  to  within  one  and  a  half  of 
the  pubes.  This  accomplished,  the 
wound  began  to  expand  on  each  side, 
and  the  tumour  to  advance  gently, 
but  more  briskly  when  its  greatest 
bulge  had  passed  thro\igh  the  wound  ; 
demonstrating  the  pi-opriety  of  some 
one  being  appointed  for  its  manage- 
ment, and  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  being  mainly  free  from 
unnatural  attachment.  It  had  not  been 
ascertained  with  certainty  which  ovary 
was  affected,  but  the  right  was  suspected 
to  be  the  one,  and  so  it  proved.  I  now 
passed  two  fingers  behind  the  broad 
ligament,  and  Mr.  Law  sustained  the 
tumour,  which  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  forwards.  With  a  needle,  having 
its  eye  near  the  point,  and  fixed  in  a 
handle,  guided  by  the  two  fingers,  I 
passed  a  doul)le  ligature  behind  the  pe- 
dicle, and  thrusting  the  needle  through 
the  middle  of  tliat  ])art,  brought  its 
point  forward,  'i'lie  ligature  was  di- 
vided, and  disentangled  from  the  needle, 
which  was  then  withdrawn.  The  tails 
of    the    ligature    being    adjusted    for 


tying  the  two  halves  of  the  pedicle 
separately,  I  now  tied  one  of  them,  but 
in  doing  so  the  silk  broke.  The  re- 
maining one  was  used  for  introducing 
a  second  double  ligature,  with  which 
the  former  had  to  be  replaced.  After 
tying  the  pedicle,  I  divided  it  between 
the  tumour  and  the  part  tied,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  huge  mass  of  more  than  IG  lbs. 
weight  lifted  from  its  place,  and  carried 
away  by  Mr.  Law,  no  adhesions  what- 
ever interfering.  I  now  examined  the 
cut  end  of  the  pedicle,  and  tied  a  con- 
siderable artery.  At  this  period  the 
patient  became  very  sick,  and  made 
repeated  efforts  to  vomit,  but  nothing 
was  brought  up.  Dr.  Freund  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  divided  integuments, 
and  closed  them  over  the  abdomnial 
viscera,  securing  the  intestines  from 
exposure  to  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Whilst  the  retching  efforts  continued 
I  aided  him  in  this  work,  and  my  other 
friends  were  taking  every  care  of  the 
patient  in  other  respects.  W^hcn  these 
had  ceased  I  again  looked  for  bleeding 
vessels;  but  as  there  was  a  general 
oozing,  rather  than  any  other  form  of 
bleeding,  it  was  agreed  to  tie  the  pedi- 
cle in  its  entire  circumference,  some 
notion  prevailing  that  the  needle  might 
have  severed  a  vessel  at  a  distance  from 
the  cut  surface.  I  accordingly  did  this 
with  double  stay  silk.  Bleeding  ceased, 
the  wound  was  cleansed,  the  other 
ovary  examined  by  Dr.  Blundell,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
close  and  stitch  the  wound.  About 
a  dozen  of  interrupted  sutures  through 
the  integuments,  which  had  been 
marked  before  the  operation  for  our 
guidance  at  this  moment,  served  to 
bring  the  parts  together.  Long  pads 
of  lint  were  laid  down  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  a  little  away  from  the  wound, 
and  strips  of  a  mild  adhesive  plaister 
carried  over  thcni  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other.  A  broad  bandage, 
entire  at  the  middle,  but  slit  up  into 
eight  roller-heads,  and  previously  laid 
ready  beneath  her  bacK,  was  made 
comfortably  tight,  and  the  ends,  after 
once  encircling  her,  tied  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  patient's  abdomen.  This 
seemed  to  give  her  a  satisfactory  feeling 
of  secmity,  and  drew  from  her  a  remark 
of  api)roval. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation, 
her  pulse  was  7'i,  counted  by  Dr.  Blun- 
dell: it  had  been  exactly  that  number 
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wlien  reckoned  by  myself  the  evening 
before :  she  was,  however,  pale  and 
cold,  and  when  laid  in  bed  requested 
to  have  something  given  to  q^uiet  her 
nerves :  a  bottle  of  hot  water  was  put 
to  her  feet,  she  was  well  covered  up, 
and  an  anodyne  administered,  with 
directions  to  repeat  it  in  an  hour: 
it  was  composed  of  i  gr.  Morph. 
Acetat,  and  Jiss.  Mist.  Camph. ;  and 
was  so  repeated.  At  5  o'clock,  her 
pulse  was  S2.  When  I  visited  her  at 
8,  it  was  9G.  She  had  become  warm 
after  the  anodyne,  and  having  slept 
two  hours,  was  now  perspiring  freely. 
From  this  time  she  was  neither  cold 
nor  had  chilly  eensation :  on  waking 
from  her  sound  sleep,  she  was  at  first  a 
little  confused,  but  this  soon  ceased, 
and  she  was  generally  quite  clear  and 
calm  in  mind.  Wlicn  the  pedicle  was 
tied  the  first  time,  she  had  complained 
of  some  pain  in  the  loins,  and  still  more 
at  the  second  tying  of  that  part ;  a 
general  smarting  of  the  wound  was 
also,  of  course,  felt.  These  continued 
between  two  and  three  hours,  but  had 
now  subsided  almost  entirely.  A  sen- 
sation of  throbbing  succeeded,  which 
also  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
At  12  o'clock,  I  paid  her  my  final  visit, 
and  drew  off  five  ounces  of  urine.  She 
had  slept  three  hours  since  8  o'clock  : 
pulse  94  before,  89  after  the  use  of  the 
catheter.  No  unfavourable  symptoms. 
Nov.  7th.— I  visited  her  at  9  a.m.,  4, 
and  1 1  p.M  ,  and  each  time  used  the 
catheter,  withdrawing  in  all  14^  ounces 
of  urine.  The  pulse  at  each  visit  re- 
spectively 90,  96,  8()  when  asleep,  90 
after  awaking.  Having  passed  a  com- 
fortable night,  at  least  sleeping  great 
part  of  the  time,  she  also  slept  a  good 
deal  in  the  day  ;  was  free  from  pain, 
had  no  abdominal  tenderness,  except 
in  the  line  of  the  wound,  and  no  dis- 
tension, flatulency,  or  sickness  ;  she 
perspired  freely,  and  was  comfortably 
warm.  Had  taken  nothing  but  toast- 
water,  and  as  too  little  of  this  even  had 
been  given,  in  the  great  caution  used 
to  avoid  distension  from  any  cause, 
was  rather  thirsty  in  the  afternoon, 
but  when  more  was  allowed  complained 
towards  night  that  it  did  not  quite  suit 
her  stomach.  Mint-tea  was  tlien  pro- 
posed, but  not  taken.  A  spoonful  or 
two  of  panada  in  the  evening  was  the 
only  thing  taken  besides,  until  at  night 
her  anodyne  of  i  gr.  Acetate  of  Mor- 
phine  and    jiss.  Mist.    Camph.,  was 


repeated,  which  relieved  the  slight  un- 
easiness of  the  stomach.  The  total 
abstinence  observed  throughout  the 
d<iy  was  in  accordance  witii  her  own 
feeling  .is  well  as  my  wish, as  "she  often 
ate  nothing  for  two  days  or  more  when 
her  stomach  was  out  of  sorts." 

8th.  —  The  second  night  was  not 
equally  good ;  indeed,  she  had  been 
somewhat  hot  and  restless,  but  still 
perspiring.  The  thirst  continued,  and 
sickness  had  twice  or  thrice  occurred 
in  the  night.  Small  quantities  of  soda- 
water,  not  in  its  full  activity,  were  now 
allowed,  and  she  took  a  bottle  and  a 
half  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  visited 
her  four  times,  and  the  pulse  was 
noted  at  each  of  the  visits  twice,  the 
catheter,  except  at  mid-day,  being  used 
between  making  the  first  and  second 
note. 

9  A.M.  2  P.M.  9  P.M.       124  P.M. 

1st  trial  91  92  96  84 

2d  do.  88  91  92  84 

5iv.  of  urine  only  withdrawn  in  the 
morning.  I  was  induced  by  this  cir- 
cumstance to  omit  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
ter at  2  o'clock.  In  the  evening  I 
received  two  messages,  and  at  9  o'clock 
found  her  very  uneasy,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  pass  urine  and  stool,  but 
afraid  to  make  any  effort.  The  cathe- 
ter and  an  enema  of  warm  water  af- 
forded great  relief.  Flatus  passed 
from  the  bowels,  and  5vi.  of  urine  were 
withdrawn.  Vomiting  and  occasional 
eructation  of  wind  had  occurred.  She 
had  changed  her  posture  in  bed  several 
times,  and  wjis  not  easily  restrained 
from  making  imprudent  sudden  move- 
ments in  her  state  of  uneasiness. 
During  my  9  o'clock  visit  this  Wcis 
very  much  the  case,  and  after  one  of 
her  movements  of  this  kind  she  be- 
came alarmed  by  feeling  something 
hot  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  On 
examination  I  found  serum  trickling 
down  the  skin  from  the  wound.  I 
afterwards  suspected  that  the  ligatures 
which  had  been  left  out  about  two 
inches  from  the  pubic  end  of  the 
wound  must  have  been  pulled  a  little 
way  within  it  at  this  juncture,  as  the 
ends  were  not  visible  when  I  made 
my  first  dressing.  Being  very  much 
relieved  by  what  had  been  done  for 
her,  and  the  anodyne  having  been  re- 
peated, at  half  after  12  o'clock  I  found 
that  three  hours  of  comfortable  sleep, 
and  a  subsidence  of  twelve  beats  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  had  been  the 
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happy  consequences  of  the  measures. 
Her  mind  was  clear,  and  her  skin 
moist  all  day,  but  after  the  anodyne 
warm  and  perspiring  freely,  the  tongue 
moist ;  but  vomiting  always  disguises 
the  state  of  the  tongue  in  that  respect, 
so  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  as  a 
criterion  of  the  patient's  condition. 

9th. — Hours  of  visiting  and  state  of 
pulse. 

10  A.M.  4  P.M.  11  P.M. 

1st  trial     100  100 

2d  do.       97  97  92 

She  slept  two-thirds  of  the  night, 
and  passed,  unaided,  gix.  of  urine  be- 
fore my  first  visit,  and  svss.  after  it. 
Felt  a  wish  for  food,  and  took  panada. 
The  sickness  had  ceased.  She  slept 
in  the  day,  and  again  took  a  little  sim- 
ple food  at  night.  It  was  panada,  or 
something  sopped,  as  biscuit,  I  believe. 
Complained  of  slight  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  The  enema  and  the 
anodyne  were  repeated.  Her  tongue 
was  moist  and  cleaner,  and  the  skin 
perspiring. 

10th. — Had  two  motions  from  the 
enema  last  night,  and  passed  six.  of 
urine  at  twice.  Had  been  somewhat 
restless  and  moving ;  was  thirsty,  and 
had  occasional  sickness.  Took  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  little  biscuit  for  breakfast. 
Skin  moist ;  tongue  moist  and  brown  ; 
some  griping  pain  ;  j)assed  .^xii.  more 
urine  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
temperature  of  the  room,  which  had 
been  preserved  almost  uniformly  at  70', 
or  a  trifle  above  that  degree,  and  only 
once  before  lowered  to  (57"  for  a  few 
hours,  was  now  reduced  to  66°.  All 
this  day  the  pulse  ranged  from  80  to 
82,  a  fall  attributable  to  the  free  relief 
of  the  bowels  the  previous  night,  yet 
some  uneasiness  of  a  griping  kind  was 
now  and  then  felt.  Enema  repeated  ; 
anodyne  conditionally  ordered,  but  not 
taken. 

11  th. — She  had  not  had  so  good 
a  niglit  ;  vomiting  had  twice  oc- 
curred, with  strong  retching,  and  she 
had  brought  up  a  good  deal  of  bile  : 
there  was  constant  nausea,  and  occa- 
sional eructation  ;  ,^vj.  of  urine ;  no 
motion;  occasional  griping;  pulse  SO. 
I  dressed  the  wound,  removing  all  the 
stitches  below  the  umbilicus,  but  leav- 
ing those  above  that  part.  I  directed 
that  some  beef-tea  should  be  given 
with  salt  in  it. 

At  mid-day  the  symptoms  were  not 
amended.      Pulse   83 ;    tongue    dark- 


brown,  and  much  coated  ;  her  manner 
drowsy,  and  her  mind  at  times  con- 
fused ;  constant  nausea,  occasional  vo- 
miting, and  frequent  hiccup,  with  pain 
at  the  navel.  These  symptoms  made 
me  anxious  for  her  safety.  They  were 
those  of  intestinal  distress,  and  reminded 
me  of  such  as  occur  in  strangulated 
hernia,andat  the  ushcringin  of  intestinal 
fever  of  a  bad  form.  I  speculated  on  the 
circumstanceof  the  disappearance  of  the 
ligatures,  and  how  they  might  contri- 
bute to  the  i)roduction  of  the  symp- 
toms. I  deemed  it  useless  to  search 
for  them,  as  their  attachment  to  the 
pedicle  would  render  their  removal,  if 
found,  impracticable ;  and  after  con- 
ferring with  my  friends  Dr.  Blundell 
and  Mr.  Vincent,  determined  to  make 
no  attempt  of  that  kind,  but  give  the 
anodyne,  then  an  enema  in  two  hours, 
and  repeat  the  anodyne  if  necessary. 
All  this  was  done.  The  first  anodyne 
relieved  the  sickness,  procured  her 
some  better  sleep,  and  revived  her  very 
much.  The  enema  produced  a  dis- 
charge of  flatus  and  some  little  fecu- 
lent matter.  She  had  a  tranquil  night 
after  the  second  anodyne,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  felt  better  ;  having 
passed  '^xi.  of  urine  in  the  night,  and 
having  been  scarcely  at  all  sick.  Pulse 
79,  soft  and  full  ;  skin  warm,  and 
freely  perspiring;  occasional  hiccough, 
which  still  causes  pain  at  the  navel. 
Wished  for  tea  and  toast,  and  took  some 
beef-tea  with  toast  in  it. 

Throughout  the  day  she  continued 
to  improve.  She  passed  ^ix.  more 
urine.  At  night  the  enema,  and  then 
the  anodyne,  were  repeated :  tlie  former 
produced  a  motion,  which,  in  part,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  hard  lump  of  faeces  ; 
her  night  was  good,  and  on  the 

i;5th — She  had  neither  pain  nor  sick- 
ness, ^xvj.  of  urine  passed  in  as  many 
hours  ;  her  tongue  was  moist,  and 
rapidly  cleaning,  yet  the  singultus 
occasionally  returned :  this,  she  said, 
she  was  very  apt  to  experience  when 
well,  and  was  partially  relieved  by 
sipping  water.  1  dressed  the  wound, 
removing  the  remaining  stitclies  :  ad- 
hesive matter  was  covering  those  ])arts 
of  it  which  were  not  closed,  and  which, 
at  three  points  together,  amounted  to 
less  than  three  inches.  She  was  cheer- 
ful and  comfortabli'  at  noon,  when  (he 
wound  was  dressed,  but  within  a  very 
little  time  had  again  some  nausea  and 
other   symptoms   resembling   those  of 
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incarcerated  hernia.  She  thought  the 
dressings  too  tight,  and,  on  raising  one 
end  of  tne  strips  of  plaistcr,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  them  in  particular  had  been 
so  ;  it  lay  over  a  part  of  the  wound  not 
yet  quite  closed,  wliere  intestine,  slightly 
protected  by  adhesive  matter,  was  liable 
to  pressure.  On  my  removing  this 
piece  of  plaister  she  felt  sickisn  and 
faint,  but  immediately  after  much  re- 
lieved :  it  had  evidently  contributed  to 
the  renewal  of  unpleasant  symptoms  ; 
and  the  circumstance  is,  I  think,  one 
of  great  practical  interest,  for  it  con- 
firms the  observation  wliich  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation,  are  calcu- 
lated to  draw  forth,  viz.,  that  it  is  not 
so  much  peritoneal  inflammation  as 
suffering  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
more  particularly  the  intestines,  which 
is  to  be  apprehended  as  a  consequence 
of  free  incision  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased ovarium. 

Having  obtained  great  relief  from 
the  loosening  and  more  lightly  adjust- 
ing the  dressings  of  the  wound,  one 
other  cause  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
remained.  Several  hours  had  elapsed 
without  her  having  passed  her  urine, 
and  she  felt  doubtful  of  her  power  to 
do  so :  the  catheter  was  accordingly 
used  for  the  last  time.  The  enema  and 
the  anodyne  were  also  repeated. 

14th. — She  had  slept  well,  and  at 
5  in  the  morning  voided  her  urine 
naturally.  No  sickness  had  occurred  ; 
her  tongue  was  clean  and  moist ;  pulse 
78  and  soft ;  passed  gix.  of  urine  in  the 
day,  and,  except  a  slight  degree  of 
light-headed  feeling,  and  a  rather  vio- 
lent fit  of  hiccough  in  the  evening,  was 
comfortable  throughout  this  day,  and 
had  taken  beef-tea,  arrow-root,  &c., 
more  freely. 

Jt  Fel.  Bov.  gr.  x.  h.  s.  s. 

15th. — Passed  a  tranquil  night  with- 
out the  anodyne,  and  feels  quite  well ; 
singultus  less  troublesome  ;  wished  for 
leave  to  sit  up,  but  felt  weak  and  lan- 
guid.    Ordered  a  little  port  wine. 

16th. — Better  in  all  respects;  re- 
lished some  chicken. 

From  this  time  she  continued  to  im- 
prove daily.  On  the  20th,  said  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  stand  and  walk,  but 
still  had  some  uncomfortable  feeling, 
and  slight  difficulty  in  passing  her 
urine.  The  hiccough  did  not  entirely 
cease  till  about  this  time,  though  it  was 


slight.  On  the  2.3rd,  she  sat  up  several 
hours ;  afterwards,  when  in  bed,  her 
pulse  was  75.  On  the  25th  the  liga- 
tures ajipeared  at  the  pubic  end  of  the 
wound,  and  on  the  27tii  I  removed  that 
which  had  secured  the  artery  of  the 
pedicle.  On  the  2!Jlh  she  felt  quite 
well ;  the  wound  was  healed,  except  a 
seton-like  opening  at  the  lower  end 
of  it,  where  the  ligatures  were  lying, 
and  one  point  by  the  umbilicus  of  re- 
dundant granulation  of  the  size  of  half 
a  pea.  It  was  found  requisite  to  give 
her  a  mild  rhubarb  draught  occasion- 
ally, or  sometimes  a  little  magnesia,  as 
the  bowels  did  not  act  with  (juite  their 
accustomed  freedom,  but  in  all  other 
respects  she  was  now  well,  and  fast 
regaining  her  strength. 

I  have  not  interrupted  my  narrative 
of  the  practical  details  of  the  case  by 
any  description  of  the  diseased  part  re- 
moved by  the  operation ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty I  might  have  had  in  conveying  to 
my  readers  a  correct  idea  of  its  charac- 
ter is  fortunately  rendered  trifling  by 
the  spirited  wood  engraving  executed 
by  Mr.  Lee,*  from  his  own  accurate 
sketch,  which  he  made  before  any  ma- 
terial change  in  its  appearance  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  mass  was 
fluid,  contained  in  one  or  more  cysts.  A 
substance  of  about  the  size  of  two  fists, 
having  at  some  points  a  scirrhous  hard- 
ness and  abruptness  of  form,  occupied 
that  part  of  the  tumour  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  fallopian  tube,  meander- 
ing towards  its  fimbriated  extremity, 
sufficiently  declared  it  to  be  the  ovarium 
of  the  right  side,  much  enlarged  and 
changed  in  structure.  The  fluid  is  of  the 
ordinary  character  of  ovarian  dropsical 
fluid,  and  the  solid  portion  is  probably  of 
a  scirrhous  character  ;  but,  as  I  have 
thought  that  the  disease  as  nearly  in 
its  actual  form  and  size  at  the  period 
of  its  removal,  as  it  could  be  preserved, 
is  more  valuable  fur  the  surgical  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  than  when  cut 
into  slices  for  pathological  ends,  as  has 
been  done  by  hundreds  such,  to  which 
no  other  history  than  that  of  their  fatal 
infiuence  on  the  frame  that  bore  them 
attaches,  I  have  not  yet  pursued  the 
ordinary  course  of  destructive  investi- 


*  An  artist  livitif^  in  Princes  Siinnre,  Kenninp- 
ton,  who  takes  an  interest  in  sncli  subjects,  and 
whom  I  feel  hound  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  professional  men  who  may  have  occasion 
for  illustrations  in  wood. 
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Side  vino  of  the  Diseased  Ovarium. 

a  a.  Remains  of  the  broad  lipramcnt  of  the  uterus  divided  in  the  operation ;  b,  situation  of  the  princi- 
pal artery  divided  ;  c,  form  of  the  tumour  corresponding  with  the  left  crista  ilii ;  d,  fallopian  tube 
cut  across. 

Dimensions  of  the  tumor.    The  greatest  circumference  taken  horizontally,  as  it  lies  in  the  engravingr 
was  2  feet  lOj  inches.    Ditto,  taken  leng:thwise,  over  2  ft.  8  in.    Ditto,  across  ditto,  2  ft.  4  in. 

surgeon  should  engage  in  its  perform- 
ance who  has  not,  by  habits  of  operat- 
ing— yet  more  by  long  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  treatment  of  disease 
generally — and  by  very  considerate  and 


gation  with  this  one;  convinced  that 
in  its  present  state  it  suggests  a  useful 
reflection  to  those  practitioners  within 
its  reach,  whom  apathy  or  prejudice 
may  not  prevent  from  thinking  on  the 
important  question  of  the  curability  of    studious  examination  of  the  nature  and 


certain  diseases  of  the  human  ovarium 
by  operation  ;  since  their  cure  by  other 
means  is,  by  general  admission,  deemed 
hopeless. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
Let  me  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
to  recommend  this  operation  as  one  to 
be  undertaken  in  any  but  well-selected 
cases  to  which  it  is  adapted  ;  still  less 
let  me  be  supposed  to  advise  that  any 


connexions  of  this  particular  disease, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  viscera,  which 
may  be  involved  in  mischief  by  an  ill- 
judged  operation,  or  ill-conducted  after- 
treatment  —  qualified  himself  to  cope 
with  diffiulties  from  which  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  an  exemption, 
Guilford  Street,  Russell  Square, 
Dec.  12,  1842. 


ON  MYOPIA. 

By  W.  Clay  Wallace,  M.D, 

New  York. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

[Concluded  from  p.  416.] 


It  is  generally  admitted,  that,  in  its 
perfectly  easy  condition,  the  eye  is 
adjusted  only  to  distant  objects,  from 
tlie  following  facts:— I.  An  elfort  is 
necessary  to  look  at  near  objects,  and 
that  cflbrt,  when  long  continued,  be- 
comes painful ;  whereas  we  can  look 


at  distant  objects  without  fatigue. 
2.  As  age,  which  diminishes  (he  tone 
of  all  the  tissues,  advances,  the  ability 
to  see  near  objects  becomes  lessened, 
while  distant  objects  can  be  seen  as 
clearly  as  ever.  3.  While  under  the 
relaxing  power  of  belladonna,  the  eye 
loses  the  power  of  seeing  near  objects 
distinctly. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  eye  to  distant 
objects,  all  that  is  necessary  to  antago- 
nise the  j)ower  exerteil  by  the  ciliary 
body  is,  to  cease  the  eflort — to  allow 
it  lo  become  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
relaxed,  when  (he  crystalline  will  be 
brawn  backward  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
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membranes  intersecting  the  vitreous 
humour. 

By  the  ciHary  and  vitreous  arrange- 
ment the  crystalhne  may  be  drawn, 
not  only  backward  and  forward,  but 
also  obliquely  in  any  direction  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  external  muscles  may 
be  aided  to  some  extent.  In  type-com- 
positors, who  re(juire  an  extended  field 
of  vision  to  facilitate  their  rapid  move- 
ments, the  pupil  is  often  dilated ; 
whereas  in  engravers,  whose  vision  is 
confined  to  a  point,  it  is  almost  always 
contracted. 

The  pupil  contracts  when  we  look 
at  a  near  object,  an  effect  which  arises 
from  simultaneous  action  of  the  iris 
with  the  ciliary  body  ;  and  when  the 
pupil  is  expanded  by  belladonna,  the 
eye  is  adjusted  to  distant  objects  from 
the  same  cause. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  the  iris  in  a  con- 
cave mirror,  or  through  a  powerful 
lens,  we  find  that  the  pupillary  margin 
of  the  annulus  minor,  w'hich  is  the 
principal  seat  of  motion,  resembles  the 
apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  ;  that  the 
contractions  take  place  only  at  this 
margin,  and  that  the  middle  of  the 
fibres  of  the  iris  do  not  increase  in  size, 
an  effect  which  would  take  place  if  the 
membrane  were  muscular;  just  as  the 
middle  of  the  biceps,  or  any  other  uni- 
versally acknowledged  muscle,  becomes 
larger  by  contraction.  The  orbicular 
fibres  are  merely  connecting  bands, 
and  are,  by  the  advocates  of  muscula- 
rity, shewn  by  maceration  and  putre- 
faction— a  method  which  is  certainly 
not  adapted  to  exhibit  muscles  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  for  by  that  very  pro- 
cess they  would  be  decomposed  and 
dissolved.  The  more  we  compare 
the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  that 
membrane  in  birds  which  is  called  the 
marsupium,  together,  the  more  do  we 
become  convinced  that  they  are  similar 
textures.  It  is  not  necessary  that  vas- 
cular membranes,  to  become  erect, 
should  possess  corpora  cavernosa,  as 
some  of  the  advocates  for  muscularity 
insist;  for  that  tubes  become  erect 
when  distended  may  be  easily  shewn 
by  experiment.  It  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  orbicular  muscle,  that 
the  galvanic  fluid  appUed  to  the  iris 
causes  the  pupil  to  contract,  for  the  im- 
pression of  light  is  at  the  same  time 
produced  on  tne  retina,  and  that  im- 
pression is  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quences.    Any  person   may    convince 


himself  of  this  by  the  often  repeated 
experiment  of  placing  a  piece  of  zinc 
between  the  gum  and  the  upper  lip, 
and  applying  tlie  end  of  a  silver  spoon 
to  the  eyehd,  when  a  flash  of  light  will 
be  perceived  whenever  the  metals  come 
in  contact. 

As  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are 
principally  derived  from  the  third  and 
from  the  fifth  pair,  whenever  addi- 
tional light  falls  on  the  retina,  or  an 
indistinct  ima^e  is  produced  on  the 
retina,  the  impression  is  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  brain ;  there  follows  a  re- 
flex affection  of  the  motor  nerves, 
which  causes  the  pupil  to  contract,  the 
ciliary  body  to  adjust  the  focus,  the 
external  muscles  to  give  the  organ  the 
necessary  direction,  the  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  to  be  drawn  together,  and 
almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  be 
simultaneously  affected.  Whenever 
any  part  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  de- 
ranged, the  eye  has  an  unmeaning 
stare,  as  may  be  observed  in  paralysis 
or  amaurosis,  or  in  some  cases  after  the 
operation  for  squinting. 

The  simultaneous  elongation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, is  shewn  by  an  experiment  of 
Sir  D.  Brewster.  "  He  took  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  wrote  upon  it  the  three 
words — ox  THE  EYE.  Having  placed  a 
fold  of  white  paper  behind  the  word  the, 
and  two  folds  behind  the  word  eye,  he 
fixed  the  piece  of  paper  at  one  end  of 
a  square  draw  tube,  and  placed  his  eye 
at  the  other  end,  so  that  he  could  read 
all  the  words  by  the  transmitted  light 
of  a  candle  held  behind  the  paper. 
The  word  on  was  most  luminous  ;  the 
word  THE  was  less  luminous  ;  and  the 
word  EYE  still  less  so.  He  now  brought 
the  paper  as  near  his  eye  a-s  he  could, 
without  interfering  with  the  perfect 
distinctness  of  the  word  ox.  When 
this  was  done,  no  exertion  whatever 
could  enable  him  to  distinguish  the 
word  THE,  and  still  less  the  word  eye. 
He  then  looked  at  them  through  a 
small  aperture,  but  the  indistinctness 
of  the  two  last  words  was  increased. 
When  he  made  the  words  the  and  eye 
as  luminous  as  the  word  on,  or  when 
he  brought  another  candle  near  the 
eye,  so  as  to  cause  the  pupil  to  con- 
tract still  further,  they  could  be  seen 
distinctly." 

Though  acting  often  simultaneously, 
the  oflices  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body 
are  totally  distinct.     The  one  regulates 
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the  admission  of  light  into  the  orgm, 
and  the  other  reguhites  the  focus.  The 
pupil  is  often  contracted  oi-  dilated 
witliout  change  of  adjusting  power ;  it 
is  very  often  dilated  in  myopia,  and  it 
is  almost  always  contracted  in  pres- 
byopia, apparently  by  elVorts  of  nature 
to  remedy  tlie  defect ;  as  the  attempt 
at  adjustment  at  the  same  time  affects 
the  iris,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  iris 
affects  the  adjusting  organs,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Sir  D.  Brewster's  experi- 
ment, and  from  the  fact  that  a  pres- 
byope  holds  the  object  close  to  the 
light,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly. 

When,  by  any  cause,  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses are  preternaturally  elongated,  or 
the  membranes  of  the  vitreous  humor 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  the  individual 
becomes  near-sighted ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ciliary  processes  are 
relaxed,  far-sightedness  is  produced, 
provided  the  elasticity  of  the  retract- 
ing membranes  is  retained. 

That  these  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  the  complaints  we  are  consi- 
dering, is  evident,  from  the  structure, 
from  the  examination  of  patients,  and 
from  the  effects  of  remedies  ;  for  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  Professor  TuUy 
that  a  presbyope  can  do  without  his 
spectacles  when  under  the  influence  of 
strychnine,  a  remedy  which  produces 
powerfulcontractionsof  muscular  fibres, 
whereas  an  opposite  effect  is  produced 
by  the  relaxing  powers  of  belladonna. 

The  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  are 
the  periods  of  life  at  which  vision  is 
apt  to  be  influenced  by  defective  ad- 
justing power.  At  fifteen  there  is  an 
unusual  fulness  of  the  system  ;  the 
voice  becomes  hoarse,  the  beard  begins 
to  grow,  the  menstrual  fluid  to  appear, 
the  mamma?  enlarge,  and  the  sexual 
organs  become  turgid.  The  ciliary 
processes  are  occasionally  over-dis- 
tended, and  draw  the  crystalline  so  far 
forward,  that  distant  objects  cannot  be 
distinctly  discerned  without  the  aid  of 
concave  spectacles.  This  is  the  time 
at  whicli  myopia  most  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  the  complaint  is  for  the  most 
confined  to  the  over-indulged,  while  it 
is  very  seldom  seen  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  society. 

Puberty  is  not  the  only  period  at 
which  myopia  occurs.  "  A  gentleman 
who  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  con- 
vex glasses  at  the  age  of  forty,  began 
when  he  was  fifty  to  see  distinct  objects 
indistinctly,  and  was  obliged  to  employ 


a  concave,  number  six,  for  distant  sight, 
though  he  still  used  convex  glasses  of 
the  first  number  for  reading.  A  woman 
of  fifty  who  liad  become  presbyopic, 
was  attacked  with  dimness  of  sight  and 
slight  innanimation  of  one  eye,  for 
which  copious  evacuations  were  neces- 
sary. On  recovery  she  found  herself 
near-sighted,  and  required  concave- 
glasses  of  the  fifth  number  for  seeing 
distant  objects.  In  a  lady  who  had 
long  been  presbyopic,  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  occurred,  requiring  leeches 
and  other  means.  AVhen  she  got  well 
she  could  read  without  her  glasses ; 
but  the  presbyopia  returned  in  a  few 
weeks."  (Ware,  as  quoted  by  Law- 
rence.) 

Although  the  ciliary  processes  be 
preternaturally  elongated,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  deprived  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  relaxation.  Most 
myopes  can  read  small  print  at  two 
different  distances,  and  with  a  single 
lens  of  the  proper  concavity  they  can 
see  distinctly  at  all  distances  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  different 
lenses  if  the  eye  were  deprived  of 
adjustiug  power,  as  was  probably  the 
case  in  the  instance  already  related, 
where  the  person  was  obliged  to  use 
a  concave  glass  for  viewing  distant 
objects,  and  a  slightly  convex  glass  for 
reading. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions which  require  the  long-continued 
employment  of  the  ujyes  on  minute 
objects  are  more  apt  to  become  near- 
sighted than  those  who  are  not  thus 
employed.  Mr.  Lawrence  attended  a 
book-sale,  and  found  that  out  of  twenty- 
three  persons  who  were  present,  twelve 
of  the  number  wore  glasses. 

Like  several  other  atrections  of  the 
eye,  myopia  is  sometimes  hereditary ; 
the  children  of  short-sighted  parents 
being  more  apt  than  others  to  be 
afl'ected  with  the  disease. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been 
stated  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  myopia  is  either  con- 
gestion of  the  ciliary  processes,  or 
relaxation  of  the  membranes  of  tlie 
vitreous  humour.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  the  complaint  is  often 
produced  by  unusual  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  and  that  it  may  also  be  occa- 
sioned by  unusual  convevity  of  the 
crystiiUine.  Should  the  complaint 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  affec- 
tion of  the  ciliary  body,  no  benefit  is 
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likelyto  be  experienced  from  any  other 
treatment  than  the  use  of  concave 
spectacles;  but  as  elongation  of  the 
ciliary  processes  is  the  most  frequent 
cause,  our  endeavours  should  in  that 
case  be  directed  to  diminish  the  con- 
gestion which  occasions  it.  "If  the 
turgor  vitalis  in  the  eye,"  says  W'eller, 
"  be  excited  by  congestion  of  blood, 
and  the  myopia  be  produced  by  this 
cause,  it  must  be  removed  by  well- 
known  rules."  Leeches  have  Ijeen 
recommended  since  the  days  of  Ban- 
nister; but  it  muj-t  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  only  at  the  commencement  of 
near-sightedness  that  we  may  hope  for 
benefit,  and  that  it  is  not  probable  the 
least  degree  of  amelioration  will  be 
effected  by  abstracting  blood  from  a 
confirmed  myope.  If  the  lids  be 
tender,  as  in  myopia  they  often  are, 
they  will  be  improved  by  smearing 
them  at  bed-time  with  one  of  the  usual 
ophthalmic  ointments,  or  by  washing 
them  frequently  with  some  mild  astrin- 
gent lotion.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  conjunctiva  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  internal  affections  of  the 
eye.  As  the  conjunctiva  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
it  follows  that  when  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  nerve  are  irritated,  the 
root  and  the  other  branches  proceeding 
from  it  become  affected,  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  parts  which  those 
branches  supply  become  more  or  less 
impaired. 

As  camphor,  agnus  casta,  prussic 
acid,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  conium 
maculatum,  stramonium,  &c.  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  erectility  in  other 
organs,  their  use  is  indicated  in  myopia. 
Iron  is  often  prescribed  to  give  a 
natural  action  to  other  erectile  tissues, 
and  it  may  have  the  effect  of  improving 
those  which  we  are  now  considering, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  ute- 
rine disorder. 

All  minute  occupations,  such  as  sew- 
ing, long-continued  reading,  drawing, 
&c.  should  be  abandoned ;  the  head 
should  be  kept  erect ;  the  coverings  of 
the  neck  should  be  loose  ;  and  straining 
of  every  kind  should  be  avoided,  to 
prevent  increase  of  congestion.  Mild 
unirritating  diet,  pure  air,  active  exer- 
cise, and  the  practice  of  looking  at 
distant  objects  in  the  open  country, 
will  be  very  beneficial. 

The  far-discerning  eye  of  the  Indian 
is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 


near-sightedness  does  not  exist  among 
the  Arabs  or  Tartars,  who  are  used  to 
roam  about,  and  to  look  at  distant 
objects.  The  power  also  which  sailora 
possess  of  seeing  at  great  distances  is 
only  acquired  by  practice.  An  expe- 
rienced "  look-out  man"  can  very  soon 
descry  the  character  and  the  nation  of 
a  distant  sail,  which,  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  might  seem  a  mere  s[>eck  on 
the  ocean.  Some  of  the  exercises  of  a 
soldier  increase  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing distant  objects.  "  It  was  not 
unusual,"  says  Reveille  Parise,  "  to 
observe  that  among  the  troops  the 
sight  of  many  near-sighted  conscripts 
was  restored."  In  the  case  of  a  boy 
bom  without  arms,  who  possessed  the 
power  of  writing,  &c.  with  his  toes. 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  relates  that  the 
point  of  distinct  vision  was  so  much 
lengthened,  that  the  boy  could  not  see 
an  object  at  the  usual  focal  distance  so 
well  as  at  his  feet. 

By  the  early  application  of  concave 
glasses  the  crystalline  is  kept  in  a 
wrong  position,  and  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  defect  are  prevented. 

"  Give,"  says  Reveille  Parise,  "  a 
person  with  excellent  sight  a  glass 
slightly  concave,  and  he  will  at  first 
see  less  distinctly  than  with  the  naked 
eye.  He  will,  however,  soon  become 
so  accustomed  to  its  use,  that  it  will 
not  incommode,  but  even  become  in- 
dispensable to  him.  Gradually  increase 
theconcavity,  and  you  shall  see  that 
the  organ  will  change  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  that  an  individual  with 
good  sight  will,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  become  affected  with  complete 
myopia,  and  will  ultimately  require 
glasses  of  the  shortest  focus." 

"  It  is  a  law,"  says  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
"  and  strange  it  is  that  its  indications 
are  not  more  observed,  that  the  eye,  at 
even.'  period  of  life,  will  accommodate 
itself  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  individual,  provided  it  be  not  arti- 
ficially deranged.  Imperfect  vision, 
the  evils  of  near-sightedness,  and  the 
misfortune  of  not  seeing  distinctly  in 
old  age,  were  never  heard  of  as  being 
universal  till  opticians  became  nume- 
rous." "  Near-sighted  children  are 
often  kept  in  that  state  through  life  by 
being  early  furnished  with  concave 
spectacles.  "Withhold  them  altogether, 
and  the  eye  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  its  organization,  adapt  itself  to 
the  labour  required." 
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When  glasses  are  considered  indis- 

fiensable,  it  is  advisable  to  use  those 
laving  the  smallest  concavity :  and  in 
making  the  selection,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  curves  are  made  from 
the  same  centre,  and  that  the  material 
is  perfectly  pure  and  transparent.  As 
the  space "between  the  eyes  and  the 
size  of  the  forehead  is  not  precisely 
alike  in  two  individuals,  the  frame 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  wearer,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  glass  may  be  op- 
posite the  pupil. 

Myopia  has  been  lately  treated  by 
the  myopodiorthotikon  of  M.  Berthold, 
an  account  of  which  has  not  yet  reached 
this  countrv. 


A  CASE  OF  THE 

RECOVERY    OF    SUSPENDED 
ANIMATION 

AFTER    FOURTEEN    MlNUTES'    SUBMERSION 
IN    WATER. 

By  H.  G.  Douglass,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Strangers'  Hospital,  Havre. 

(Being  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Todd, 
and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Medical 
Gazette.) 

It  is  popularly  believed,  that  after  two 
or  three  minutes'  submersion  in  the 
water  life  is  extinct;  and  under  this 
impression,  means  for  resuscitation,  if 
at  all  employed,  are  for  a  very  limited 
time  persisted  in.  Now,  as  to  the 
measurement  of  time  in  such  cases,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  very  falla- 
cious. No  one  ever  takes  out  liis  watch 
to  observe  the  moment  when  the  per- 
son sinks  in  the  water,  although  some 
one  may  look  at  it  when  he  is  taken 
out  of  it,  but  generally,  the  conster- 
nation and  anxiety  is  so  great  that  the 
duration  of  the  submersion  is  a  matter 
of  guess  or  supposition  with  every 
bystander.  In  the  case  I  am  about  to 
relate,  I  have  taken  the  time  from  the 
average  number  of  minutes  it  required, 
on  rejjcatcd  trials  by  diflerent  persons, 
after  the  accident,  to  run  from  the  spot 
where  it  occurred  to  the  diflerent  places 
the  messengers  ran  to  in  search  of 
grappling  irons  to  pull  him  up  by 
before  they  were  procured.  This  time 
varied  from  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes  ; 
and  I  should  think  the  latter  might 
fairly  be  allowed  as  comprising  the 
whole  time  between  the  immersion  and 
his  being  dragged  up  by  the  grappling 


iron,  which  caught  him  by  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  John  "Wil- 
son, a  seaman  belonging  to  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  packet-ship,  from  New 
York  to  Havre,  returning  on  board  his 
vessel,  which  occupied  a  stage  berth 
(that  is,  an  inclined  plane  of  perhaps 
2.3  degrees,  formed  of  planks,  supported 
by  cross  spars,  stretching  from  tlie  quay 
to  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
cargo  by)  in  a  state  of  intoxication  fell 
over  the  side  into  the  dock,  where  the 
water  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
deep.  It  being  Sunday,  there  were  few 
sailors  about  the  place.  Some  strag- 
glers saw  the  accident,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Two  sailors,  who  had  not  per- 
ceived it,  jumped  in  at  hazard,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  finding  him,  owing,  as 
it  appeared  afterwards,  to  his  having 
sunk  into  the  mud.  A  man  was  then 
sent  to  seek  at  one  of  the  guard-houses 
for  a  grappling  iron ;  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  two  first  places,  but  suc- 
ceeded at  another,  and  Wilson  was 
hauled  up  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  was  evident,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  head  and  the  superior 
extremities,  that  he  had  sunk  into  the 
mud.  He  was  carried  to  the  guard- 
house nearly  opposite  the  vessel,  and 
from  thence  he  was  conveyed,  on  a 
stretcher,  to  the  Strangers'  Hospital,  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  at  least  from 
the  dock.  On  his  being  brought  in,  at 
10  minutes  past  ,3  p.m.,  I  directed  him 
to  be  stripped  and  laid  on  a  bed.  There 
was  not  the  slighte.tt  appearance  of  ani- 
mation. Whilst  water  was  being  made 
hot,  and  bags  of  liot  salt  got  ready,  I 
desired  four  of  the  men  to  commence 
rubbing  the  body  with  dry  flannel 
cloths.  The  hospital  having  been  then 
very  recently  established,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  tlie  Docks,  we  were  un- 
provided with  any  apparatus  for  the 
recovery  of  suspended  animation.  These 
four  men  were  relieved  every  half  hour 
by  four  of  their  shipmates,  and  constant 
friction  was  thus  ke))t  up.  Bags  of 
hot  sand  placed  round  the  body,  and 
lavements  of  hot  water,  to  which  was 
subsequently  added,  Sjjt.  Terebinth,  and 
Tinct.  of  Assaf(i?tida,  formed  the  whole 
treatment.  Inflation  of  the  lungs  was 
tried,  but  not  persisted  in,  it  not  appear- 
ing to  be  attended  with  effect,  and  inter- 
fering with  the  rubbing,  on  which  I 
placed  great  dependence.  I  was  fre- 
quently on  the  point  of  abandoning  all 
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hope,  but  1  saw,  or  tlionght  I  saw,  slight 
roiiviilsivo  twitcliings  in  tlie  ri^ht  in- 
ferior eyelid  and  around  the  moutn,  simi- 
lar to  those  caused  by  weak  galvanic 
shocks  on  muscular  fibre.  This,  per- 
haps idea,  animated  nic.  The  relay.s 
worked  on  well,  and  at  a  quarter  past 

1 1  at  nighl,  we  were  amply  repaid  in 
seeing  respiration,  eight  hours  and  a 
half  from  the  time  of  immersion,  though 
extremely   feeble,    established:  before 

12  o'clock  he  swallowed  a  tea-spoonful 
of  warm  brandy  and  water.  It  re- 
quired, for  some  time,  great  care  to  keep 
up  the  feeble  spark  that  animated  the 
frame,  but  it  was  two  days  before  in- 
telligence was  restored  :  within  24  hours 
reaction  set  in  so  violently,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  order  four  leeches  to  each 
temple,  and  to  take  six  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm.  It  was  well  blood  was 
abstracted  so  cautiously,  for  the  pulse 
suddenly  fell,  and  became  almost  imper- 
ceptible, the  respiration  becoming 
greatly  hurried;  stimulants  were  im- 
mediately had  recourse  to,  with  efl'ect. 
'i'yphoid  symjjtoms  supervened,  which 
we  had  to  combat  for  six  weeks.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that  one  of 
his  ship-mates  [)laced  a  hot  sand  bag 
in  contact  with  his  right  side,  and 
caused  a  severe  eschar,  extending  from 
(he  axilla  nearly  to  the  spinous  pro- 
ees  sof  the  ilium:  this  was  a  source  of 
severe  suffering  to  the  poor  fellow,  and 
considerably  retarded  his  cure:  the  in- 
tercostals  on  that  side  acted  imper- 
fecth',  and  caused  great  pain,  and  he 
had  in  addition  to  all  to  contend  against 
pulmonary  congestion  :  however,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  was  dis- 
charged cured,  from  the  hospital  ;  and 
a  short  time  ago  came  to  see  me  on  his 
return  from  New  York. 

He  stated,  whilst  in  the  hospital,  that 
the  first  sensation  he  could  refer  to 
was  the  sense  of  heat  in  the  intestines  ; 
I  suppose  from  the  lavement  containing 
the  turpentine  and  assafoctida. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  solitary 
although  it  be  a  rare  case  ;  and  that 
examples  are  given  by  Desgranges  and 
Foderi  of  recovery  after  fifteen  minuteh' 
immersion.  Still,  1  have  no  doubt  my 
narrative  will  be  received  with  interest, 
as  an  additional  instance  of  what  may 
be  done  by  the  persevering  use  of  those 
means  which  science  suggests  in  such 
eases. 

Note  bif  Dr.  Tc/r/r/.— Electrictiy  should 
always  be  employed  in  cases    of  sus- 
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pended  animation.  If  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  will  fre- 
quently succeed  in  exciting  the  respi- 
ratory acts,  when  other  means  have 
failed.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient 
method  of  using  it  is  by  means  of  the 
electro-dynamic  machine,  by  placing 
one  wire"  at  the  back  of  the  neck  high 
up,  and  the  others  at  the  diaphragm. 
It  was  employed  with  marked  advan- 
tage in  a  case  which  occurred  lately  at 
the  King's  College  Hospital.  An  in- 
fant, a  few  months  old,  got  some  tinc- 
ture of  opium  by  mistake  ;  she  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  almost  lifeless ; 
the  respiration  even  failed  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  for  two  minutes  she  did  not 
breathe  once.  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr. 
.Johnson,  the  resident  medical  officers, 
applied  electricity  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  first  and  immediate 
effect  was  to  excite  the  respiration,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  whole  spinal  cord 
became  affected,  so  that  at  each  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current  the  limbs 
were  raised  convulsively.  Respiration 
was  completely  re-established  by  these 
means,  but  the  child  died  several  hours 
afterwards  with  congested  lungs. 

UTERINE  HAEMORRHAGE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  the  accompanying  remarks 
and  observations  upon  the  treatment 
of  uterine  hremorrhage  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  corner  in  the  ]SIeuicai. 
G.AZETTE,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
have  them  inserted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M'm.  Pretty, 
Great  roJleo;e  Street,  Surg'eon. 

Camden  Town,  Dec.  15,  1842. 

It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  read  of  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  pressure  made  upon  the 
aorta  by  manual  exertion  in  cases  of 
uterine  ha-morrhage,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  Medical  GAZETrE 
for- Dec.  2.  In  one  case  the  good  ef- 
fects were  very  decided,  after  all  other 
usual  means  had  been  resorted  to  un- 
successfully. Mr.  Brown  expresses 
his  surprise  that  so  important  a  mea- 
sure is  not  more  general,  as  the  princi- 
ple is  acknowledged  in  the  most  trilling 
surgical  operation.  As  Mr.  B.  has 
shewn  its   practicability,   let   us   hope 
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that  it   will  not  go  untried  by  accou- 
cheurs in  future. 

If  Mr.  Brown  will  refer  to  some  ob- 
servations on  the  treatment  of  uterine 
htemorrhagc,  inserted  in  this  journal 
for  June  '25,  1841,  he  will  there  find 
the  possibility  of  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  aorta  allud- 
ed to  as  capable  of  being  effected 
by  mechanical  means — the  use  of  a 
firm  compress  and  tourniquets,  ar"^  sug- 
gested, and  I  believe  practised,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Walford.  If  I  have  not  been 
deceived  in  my  experience  of  these 
means,  I  should  say  that  uterine  haj- 
morrhage  after  childbirth  is  perfectly 
capable  of  control  by  them.  We  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  manual  pressure 
and  the  use  of  bandages,  Now  the 
latter,  so  generally  recommended,  and 
very  necessary,  do  very  little  more  than 
give  support  to  the  abdominal  parietes 
and  their  contained  viscera ;  the  former, 
though  expended  upon  the  uterus 
chiefly,  is  nevertheless  often  ineffectual 
in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  besides 
being  tiresome  and  laborious  to  the 
practitioner.  The  following  case  will 
exhibit  these  facts. 

About  a  month  since  my  proximity 
to  a  patient  of  a  gentleman  residing 
near  Finsbury  Square  led  to  my  opi- 
nion being  asked  as  to  the  propriety  of 
expediting  delivery  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — A  lady,  who  had 
previously  passed  through  two  labours, 
which  were  perfectly  natural  in  every 
respect,  and  unattended  with  any  un- 
toward occurrence,  had  been  in  slow 
labour  for  twelve  hours.  The  liquor 
amnii  had  been  discharged  at  the 
commencement;  the  os  uteri  was  con- 
siderably dilated,  and  very  dilatable; 
the  feet  the  presenting  parts  ;  the  funis 
down,  and  void  of  pulsation.  We 
agreed  to  bring  down  the  feet,  and 
gradually  forward  the  labour.  Pains 
increased  in  frequency  and  power,  and 
the  delivery  was  in  due  time  eflected. 
Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  head  there 
was  one  gush  of  I)lood,  which  induced 
us  to  think  we  should  probably  have 
to  contend  with  flooding.  The  placenta 
was  thrown  off",  and  easily  removed 
from  the  vagina  with  a  few  small  coa- 
gula.  Blood  guslicd  out  a(  intervals  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  a  draining 
continued  in  spite  of  our  exertions  to 
stay  it.  The  uterus  had  contracted  to 
its  usual  .size  after  delivery,  and  I  most 


assiduously  applied  pressure  with  my 
hands,  had  the  body  surrounded  with 
a  bandage,  while  my  medical  coadjutor 
used  cloths  wetted  in  cold  vinegar  and 
w-ater,  plunged  the  hands  into  the  same, 
and  admitted  a  free  current  of  air  into 
the  apartment.  Notwithstanding  these 
means,  and  the  exhibition  of  some 
brandy  and  water,  fainting  ensued,  and 
the  patient  vomited  once,  or  rather 
retched  for  a  few  minutes.  Feeling 
much  exhausted  and  alarmed  for  her 
own  safety,  she  requested  to  sec  her 
husband.  We  considered  her  state  as 
one  of  great  danger.  1  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
from  a  neighbour's  amputating  case  a 
tourniquet  and  an  extra  strap.  I 
wrapped  up  a  small  thick  book  in  a 
napkin,  placed  it  over  the  uterus,  en- 
circled the  hips,  having  previously 
connected  the  two  straps  by  means  of 
the  buckle,  and  fixed  the  tourniquet 
immediatclj'  over  the  book ;  the  pad, 
not  having  been  removed,  being  on 
one  side  of  it.  Two  or  three  turns  of 
tlie  screw  produced  such  an  amount  of 
pressure  as  to  cause  the  expression  of 
some  pain  from  our  patient ;  but  it  was 
only  for  the  moment.  The  slow  drain- 
ing w'hich  had  been  going  on  up  to  this 
time  was  quickly  stopped,  and  all 
symptoms  of  faintness  gradually  dis- 
appeared. In  half  an  hour's  time  the 
patient  wished  for  a  change  of  posture. 
She  was  turned  on  her  other  side  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience ;  no 
return  of  fainting,  no  roap]icarance  of 
h.Tmorrhage,  no  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  compress  and  tourniquet. 
The  Doctor  was  satisfied,  and  1  believe 
agreeably  surprised,  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  method  of  applying 
pressure.  The  facility  of  obtaining, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  mean.s, 
strongly  recommend  their  trial. 

The  principle  of  extcrn;il  pressure  is, 
I  feel  assured,  the  best  to  act  upon  in 
the  management  of  cases  of  luemor- 
rhage  after  delivery,  though  the  way  of 
applying  pressure  may  vary.  I  know 
of  none  superior  to  that  1  have  just 
described  ;  but  to  have  the  power  fully 
developed,  the  tourniquet  and  band 
should  be  of  double  the  ordinary  size. 
One  gentleman,  I  am  informed,  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  saddle-girth, 
which,  with  a  firm  compress,  I  should 
tliink  would  j)rove  serviceable.  An 
intelligent  student,  upon  mentioning 
the  use  of  the  lourniqiiet  ami  compres.s. 
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to  liis  obstetric  teacher,  in  cases  of 
flooding,  was  answered  by,  "  he  did 
not  see  much  in  it."  If  that  gentle- 
man will  deign  to  make  use  of  them, 
I  donbt  not  but  he  will  obtain  great 
additional  security  to  his  patients  by 
so  doing. 

In  allusion  to  a  fatal  case  of  placen- 
tal presentation  inserted  in  the  Lancet 
for  August  Ifith,  1842,  Mr.  Craig  re- 
commended, in  cases  of  extreme  depres- 
sion after  childbirth,  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  laudanum  in  a  wine-glass 
full  of  undiluted  spirit,  and  the  latter 
repeated  several  times  in  quick  suc- 
cession, whether  accompanied  with 
hremorrhage  or  otherwise.  (VideLancet, 
Dec.  2(illi.)  I  will  here  only  remark 
that  the  propriety  of  administering 
drachm  doses  of  laudanum,  or  even  small 
doses  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit, 
will  be  (picstioned  by  many  medical 
men,  where  the  indication  is  to  support 
the  all  but  exhausted  powers  of  life, 
and  to  give  contractile  energy  to  the 
uterine  fibre.  The  fatal  case  of  placen- 
tal presentation  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  skill  and  judgment,  and 
the  cause  of  death  to  have  been  e.K- 
haustion  from  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  patient 
should  have  spoken  so  cheerfully  to  her 
friends,  and  should  have  appeared  in 
so  satisfactory  a  state  to  her  medical 
attendants,  for  twenty  minutes  after 
delivery,  and  that  the  fatal  faintness 
and  exhaustion  should  ensue,  without 
the  recurrence  of  haemorrhage.  May  I 
be  pardoned,  if  I  ask,  in  trying  to  find 
out  a  cause  for  this  rather  unexpected 
change,  if  it  were  not  possible  for  in- 
ternal ho-'morrhage  to  have  occurred, 
f  liough  small  in  quantity,  yet  sufhciently 
great  to  turn  the  scale  against  the 
patient,  whose  countenance  at  the  first 
visit  was  exsanguine,  without  the  usual 
external  appearances  ?  The  state  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  as  regards 
coagula,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained  by  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Whether  ha?morrhagedidor  did  not 
again  take  place,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
say  that  in  the  management  of  similar 
cases  some  good  may  follow  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  over  the  uterus  or 
upon  the  aorta,  in  a  way  much  more 
certain  and  effectual  than  that  ob- 
tained by  surrounding  the  body  with  a 
bandage,  such  as  is  generally  furnished 
by  the  lying-in  room,  and  my  object  in 
ll'.is  communication  is  to  request  my 


professional  brethren  will  give  a  trial 
to  the  tourniquet  and  compress  as  an 
easy  me;\ns  of  efTecting  powerful  and 
steady  pressure  to  the  arresting  of 
uterine  hicmorrhage  after  child-birth  : 
and  this  without  excluding  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Craig,  or  the  plan 
adojjted  by  Mr.  Brown,  if  thought  ad- 
visable. 


OIISERV.VTIOXS  ox 

SEMINAL  AND  OTHER  DISCHARGES 

FROM  THE  URETHRA. 

with  illustrative  cases. 

By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S. 

Surereon  to  St.  Manlebone  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer 

on  Surger>'  at'the  Westminster  Hospital 

School  of  .Medicine, 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 


It  is  now  eleven  years  since  first  I  ap- 
plied lunar  caustic  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  a  tendency  to  fre- 
quent involuntary  discharges  of  sper- 
matic fluid.  I  adopted  the  plan  in  con- 
sequence of  suggestions  made  by  ]\I. 
Lallemandinhis  "  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs," 
and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  my  own  experience  goes  far  in 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  many  of 
the  views  of  those  affections,  contained 
in  his  subsequent  work.  I  should  have 
been  much  disposed  to  let  the  system 
of  which  that  accomplished  surgeon  is 
the  author,  make  its  way  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  pen,  but  I  know 
opinions  expressed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  comparatively  little  read,  and 
that  full  confidence  is  not  always  given 
to  the  facts  which  are  recorded,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  for  some  time 
intended  to  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fession the  results  of  my  own  experience 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  lunar  caustic,  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  many  distressing 
cases  of  involuntary  seminal  discharges. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  I  might 
have  still  further  delayed  the  commu- 
nication, had  I  not  been  pressed  to 
make  known  the  facts  by  some  of  my 
professional  brethren,  with  whom  I 
had  seen  several  of  the  cases  upon 
which  my  experience  is  founded.  I 
conclude  that  what  is  interesting  to  a 
few  to  whom  some  of  the  cases  are 
known,  will  be  not  less  interesting  to 
others  to  whom  they  are  not  known, 
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and  therefore il  is  that  I  now  give  llicm 
to  tlic  profession  ;  in  tlie  hope  that 
when  confidence  in  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment becomes  more  widely  spread, 
some  efTort  will  be  made  to  rescue  this 
very  distressing  class  of  cases  from  the 
fangs  of  those  harpies  whose  dens  are 
daily  advertised  in  the  public  papers; 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  tonics  and  balsams,  keep 
up  the  hopes  of  their  patients  so  long 
as  tlieir  money  lasts,  when  their  desire 
to  be  useful  ceases  also.  In  this  way 
the  case  is  again  thrown  back  upon  the 
regular  practitioner,  with  some  otiier 
disease,  pulmonary  or  other,  superadded 
to,  and  arising  out  of,  their  inability  to 
cure  the  first. 

Spermatic  discharges  are  voluntary 
or  involuntary  :  with  the  first  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here ;  with  the  second 
alone  we  propose  to  occupy  ourselves 
in  the  present  communic  ition. 

Involuntary  discharges  are  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  altogether,  caused  by 
irritation  set  up  in  or  about  the  ducts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  irrita- 
tion by  which  they  are  excited  may 
not  have  itsseatin  the  rectum,  as  in  Case 
G  ;  primarily  there  is  no  doubt  it  may, 
but  Case  5  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  secondarily  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  itself  may  suffer, 
and  thaf,  when  the  irritation  in  the  rec- 
tum has  ceased,  that  of  the  urethra  may 
still  keep  up  the  mischief. 

There  are  particular  modes  in  which 
the  urethral  irritati(m  is  commonly  ex- 
cited ;  among  these  masturbation  liolds 
a  prominent  place  :  by  this  practice,  the 
constant  excitement  of  iheseminalducts 
ends  by  establisliing  a  i)ermancnt  irri- 
tation there  :  it  may  likewise  happen 
from  excess  in  sexual  intercourse,  as 
in  Case  2.  Next  to  this  cause  we  may 
range  gonorrha-a  or  gleely  discharges, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  establish 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 
Then  follows  stricture,  which  by  op- 
posing an  obstacle  to  the  free  passage 
of  urine,  idtiinately  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  stric- 
ture and  the  bladder,  as  in  Case  7 .  The 
same  state  of  these  organs  may  result 
from  irritation  within  the  rectum  ;  that 
irritation  may  be  caused  by  fissures  or 
piles,  or  by  the  presence  of  ascaridcs,  as 
in  Cases  5  and  (i. 


It  is  said  that  otlier  causes  are  capa- 
ble of  inducing  the  same  disordered 
action  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  as  I 
profess  in  this  place  merely  to  point 
out  such  as  have  come  within  my  own 
observation,  I  do  not  propose  to  con- 
sider others. 

The  mode  in  which  the  irritation, 
once  set  up  around  the  orifices  of  the 
ejaculatory  ducts,  acts,  is  very  much 
the  same  as  obtains  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  irritation  to  the  mouths  of  other 
ducts  ;  it  solicits  increased  action  in  the 
organ  with  which  they  commmiicate. 
Irritate  the  bladder,  and  the  kidneys 
are  stimulated  to  increased  action  ;  irri- 
tate the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lachry- 
mal secretion  increases  ;  irritate  the 
duodenum,  and  it  is  said  l)ile  will  be 
supplied  in  increased  quantity  ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  carry  the  illustration 
further. 

How  does  masturbation  induce  this 
irritation  ?  Within  moderate  limits  it 
would  not  do  so  ;  but  if  you  give  any 
canal  too  much  to  do,  you  will  ulti- 
mately develope  irritation  in  it,  more  es- 
piciallyat  its  orifice.  If  urine  be  passed 
too  cften,  in  cystitis  for  instance,  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  becomes  red,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  to  other  con- 
duits: it  is  in  this  way  that  masturba- 
tion or  sexual  excesses  may  develope 
irritation  at  the  mouths  of  the  ejacula- 
tory ducts  :  it  is  in  that  way  increased 
secretion  is  determined  in  the  testicle  ; 
and  thus  involuntary  discharges,  con- 
sequences of  masturbation  or  excesses, 
are  explained. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  how  gonorrhocal 
discharges  may  induce  a  similar  state 
of  things  :  in  many  cases,  and  especially 
when  the  discharge  is  obstinate,  the 
inflammation  upon  which  it  depends  is 
extended  backwards  until  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  prostate ; 
where  it  may  excite,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  kidney,  on  the  otlier  the  prostate, 
and  on  the  third  the  testicle,  inducing 
each  of  those  organs  to  furnisli  more 
than  its  accustomed  supply.  That  the 
inflammatory  action  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  likely  to  fix  itself  there, 
issliewn  in  two  ways — the  existence  of 
stricture  so  commonly  near  that  region, 
and  the  acute  pain  experienced  beyond 
the  curvature  when  a  Ijougie  is  passed. 
Often  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  bladder  itself.  Often  it  passes 
along  the  spermatic  ducts  to  the  testicle. 

When    involuntary    spermatic    dis- 
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charges  are  caused  by  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  the  immediate  exciting  cause 
is  the  same  as  when  they  are  conse- 
quences of  otlicr  circumstances;  irrita- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts.  The  irritation  is  then  caused  by 
the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine, 
and  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation 
may  be  developed  along  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  stricture  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  may  even  ex- 
tend into  that  organ,  or  along  the 
ejaculatory  ducts,  as  in  Case  7. 

Irritation  within  the  rectum,  when 
long  continued,  may  extend  to  the 
sexual  organs,  and  occasion  the  dis- 
charges which  we  are  considering. 
Cases  5  and  (J  are  illustrative  of  this 
fact.  In  some  cases  the  source  of  irri- 
tation of  the  sexual  organs  may  con- 
tinue to  be  confined  to  the  rectum,  and 
when  that  ceases  the  spermatic  trouble 
may  also  cease,  as  in  Case  6 ;  but  in 
other  instances  the  spermatic  disturb- 
ance may  persist  after  the  irritation  of 
the  rectum  is  cured,  as  in  Case  5.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this 
circumstance  ;  the  irritation,  originally 
anal,  has  ultimately  become  urethral 
also,  and  will  only  yield  to  treatment 
directly  applied  to  that  part. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  in- 
timate sympathy  which  exists  between 
the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  and  the 
rectum.  How  an  irritable  bladder  may 
make  an  irntable  rectum  ;  how  piles, 
or  other  afiection  of  the  rectum,  will 
occasion  trouble  in  the  bladder ;  how 
the  application  of  caustic  within  the 
urethra  will  now  and  then  induce 
spasm  of  the  rectum  ;  how,  in  the  eflbrts 
made  to  empty  the  bladder,  in  many 
cases  of  stricture,  a  corresponding  elFort 
will  be  made  by  the  rectum  ;  it  may  not 
always  be  easy  to  explain,  but  they  are 
facts  commonly  obsened. 

In  most  cases  the  evidence  of  invo- 
luntary spermatic  discharges  is  clear 
enough,  but  the  time  comes  when  the 
ejaculation  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
ordinary  sensations,  and  the  patient 
may  then  be  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  I  have  again  and  again  known 
cases  where  the  spermatic  fluid  passed 
with  the  urine ;  others,  in  which  the 
effort  at  stool  caused  a  pressure  to  be 
made  upon  the  distended  seminal 
vesicles,  and  thus  their  contents  were 
squeezed  out :  but  the  fluid  may  not 
pass  until  the  process  of  buttoning  up 


is  going  on,  and  the  evil  n)ay  be  un- 
discovered. Still,  unless  the  disorder 
be  very  advanced,  in  most  cases  the 
person  himself  is  aware  of  it  when  it 
passes  with  the  urine,  because  it  almost 
always  passes  with  the  last  drops,  and 
can  then  be  detected,  and  because  a 
certain  sensation  is  experienced  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  But  when  the 
medical  man  is  consulted,  he  calls  for 
the  recently  passed  urine,  or  requests 
that  it  may  be  passed  in  his  presence, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  he  per- 
ceives small  granular  diaphanous  par- 
ticles ;  and  they  are  seen  floating  even 
before  the  urine  cools  :  if  the  evil  be 
however  very  advanced,  no  peculiar  sen- 
sation is  experienced,  and  the  granular 
matter  may  be  undetected,  and  may  as- 
sume a  more  uniform  cloudy  appear- 
ance. In  cases  where  uncertainty  re- 
mains with  regard  to  the  deposit,  we 
may  advantageously  have  recourse  to 
the  microscope,  by  means  of  which  the 
little  long-tailedanimalculcs  of  thespcr- 
matic  fluid  can  readily  be  perceived. 
Under  any  debilitating  causes,  whether 
those  causes  be  found  in  frequent  sper- 
matic discharges,  disease,  or  old  age, 
the  fluid  becomes  much  thinner,  and  tlie 
animalcules  much  less  numerous,  and 
they  iftiy  be  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
wanting. 

One  of  the  general  symptoms  result- 
ing from  too  frequent  spermatic  dis- 
charges, which  is  most  distressing  to 
the  sufferer,  is  a  state  approaching  to, 
if  not  at  the  time,  actual  impotency.  It 
is  not  that  the  seminal  fluid,  though 
deterioriated,  is  incapable  of  deter- 
mining fecundation,  but  it  is  that  the 
organs  are  wanting  in  the  energy  ne- 
cessary for  projecting  the  fluid  into 
the  uterus  ;  the  erection  of  the  penis, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  being  only  momentary. 
The  digestive  functions  become  de- 
ranged ;  the  bowels  constipated ;  nutri- 
tion languishes ;  respiration  is  trou- 
bled; the  voice  tails  ;  the  heart's  action 
is  interfered  with,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  induce  the  belief  of  actual 
disease  in  that  organ,  as  in  Case  1, 
and  hypochondriasis  becomes  complete. 
These  things  do  not  advance  far  with- 
out causing  trouble  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, manifested  by  some  perturbation 
of  the  senses,  by  headache,  with  great 
sense  of  weight  or  pressure,  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  loss  of  memory  ;  a 
timidity  and  apprehension  which  are 
very  painful. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  these 
things,  that  as  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
charges are  many,  the  treatment  must 
also  be  variable.  When  the  irritation 
is  in  the  rectum,  the  case  will  require 
a  very  different  course  of  treatment  to 
one  proceeding  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  We  will  therefore  make  such 
general  remarks  as  arc  proper  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  afi'ection  which  we 
have  considered.  First,  when  the 
cause  is  masturbation,  or  sexual  ex- 
cess : — the  causes  here  are  voluntary  ; 
the  cure  must  also  be  voluntary. 
Lunar  caustic  will  be  powerless  unless 
the  patient  has  sufficient  determination 
to  abstain  from  the  practice.  But  in 
many  cases  perfect  abstinence  will  not 
suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief ; 
the  volnnturij  discharges  are  got  rid  of, 
but  they  were  persisted  in  so  long  that 
a  permanent  irritation  has  been  set  up 
in  the  vcrumontanum,  and  that  irrita- 
tion may,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
excite  equally  injurious  involnntari/ 
discharges  :  and  here  a  remedy  must 
be  found  by  ihe  surgeon.  Tlie  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  introduce 
cautiously  a  bougie,  to  pass  it  down 
towards  the  bladder;  but  before  itarrives 
there,  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain, 
which  is  sometimes  very  acute ;  and 
the  point  at  which  the  bougie  has  then 
arrived  is  usually  a  little  in  front  of  the 
prostate.  The  surgeon  must  then 
carefully  observe  how  far  the  penis  has 
been  extended,  and  a  mark  must  be 
made  upon  the  bougie  to  indicate  the 
depth  to  which  the  instrument  has 
penetrated,  because  that  is  tiie  point 
upon  which  the  lunar  caustic  must  be 
applied.  The  depth  to  which  we  must 
penetrate  must  be  marked  upon  the 
caustic  instrument,  which  is  then  in- 
troduced and  gently  passed  to  the  pro- 
per point,  when  the  caustic  is  un- 
covered and  the  membrane  bruslied 
over :  as  soon  as  that  has  been  done, 
the  caustic  is  again  covered,  and  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn.  In  some 
cases  the  patient  complains  of  a  little 
heat  when  the  caustic  is  applied ;  in 
others,  the  sensation  spoken  of  is  a 
coldness.  I  have  more  than  once 
known  some  discomfort  almost  amount- 
ing to  spasm  at  the  anus,  but  altogether 
it  is  astonishing  how  rarely  any  com- 
plaint is  made.  At  tlie  next  time  of 
passing  the   urine,  some  smarting   is 


usually  experienced ;  it  may  continue 
through  the  day,  but  it  is  very  bear- 
able. In  all  cases  it  occasions  a  dis- 
charge, which  is  sometimes  considera- 
ble, and  at  first  is  thin  and  watery,  but 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  ceases.  In  a  few 
cases  the  discharge  is  at  first  streaked 
with  blood  ;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances 
there  may  be  trifling  haemorrhage. 

In  most  instances -a  feeling  of  im- 
provement is  early  manifest,  but  the 
complete  effect  of  the  remedy  cannot  be 
estimated  until  the  irritation  has  en- 
tirely subsided.  Indeed,  the  amend- 
ment is  almost  always  progressive,  and 
frequently  it  happens,  that  when,  by 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week,  not 
much  benefit  has  been,  apparently, 
derived,  we  are  astonished  by  the 
change  which  has  been  brought  about 
in  another  fortnight.  If  by  the  end 
of  six  weeks  from  the  first  application 
a  very  decided  amendment,  or  a  cure, 
be  not  produced,  we  may  conclude 
either  that  an  insufficient  application 
of  caustic  has  been  made,  or  that  the 
fatal  habit  is  still  persisted  in.  It  has 
more  than  once  happened  to  me  to 
apply  too  little,  but  I  have  never  had 
to  accuse  myself  of  applying  too  much. 
In  any  case  a  second  application  is 
indicated  when  the  desired  edect  is 
not  obtained  from  the  first.  More  than 
two  applications  1  have  never  had 
occasion  to  make  ;  but  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  circumstances  might  ren- 
der a  further  recourse  to  the  remedy 
proper. 

How  the  lunar  caustic  acts  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  morbid  sensibility  of 
mucous  surfaces  I  cannot  tell,  but  of 
its  virtues  in  this  respect  few  surgeons 
can  be  ignorant.  Every  day  we  apply 
it  to  modify  the  painful  irritability  of 
ulcers,  as  well  as  that  of  certain  affec- 
tions of  mucous  membranes. 

If  the  affection  has  been  caused  by  a 
gonorrluBal  or  gleety  discharge,  the 
treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
former  instance. 

If  it  has  been  caused  by  stricture,  we 
must  first  restore  the  canal  to  its  natural 
diameter;  and  it  may  be  that  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
hind the  stricture  will  gradually  im- 
prove when  the  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  urine  is  removed,  and  that  with 
the  cessation  of  that  morbid  stale  may 
also  cease  those  sjiermatic  discharges 
which  have  been  caused  by  it.  But  tiiis 
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conclusion  is  not  inevitable ;  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  the  urine  may 
be  removed,  but  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  canal, 
which  has  resulted  from  it,  may  persist : 
so  may  the  sj)ecilic  discliarges.  Then 
the  efficacy  of  the  lunar  caustic  can  be 
at  once  demonstrated;  and  a  single 
proper  and  suflicient  ai)plication  of  the 
remedy,  with  the  precautions  already 
indicated,  will,  in  most  cases,  promptly 
cure  the  disease  of  the  urethra  as  well 
as  that  of  the  spermatic  organs. 

If  the  discharges  be  determined  Ijy 
irritation  of  the  anus,  or  the  rectum, 
appropriate  means  must  be  used  to 
cure  the  intestinal  disorder ;  and  it  may 
be  that  when  that  has  ceased  the  sper- 
matic disorder  will  also  cease,  as  in 
Case  (i.  But,  as  in  Case  5,  it  may  per- 
sist, because  a  distinct  irritation  may 
have  been  determined  in  the  urethra 
by  the  long-  continued  action  of  that 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  to  dissi- 

f)ate  that,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
unar  caustic,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  have  been  already  pointed  out. 
Such  is  a  general  view  of  this  very 
distressing  class  of  diseases — and,  as  I 
think,  the  appropriate  remedy — and  the 
illustrative  cases  will  follow.  How 
many  cases  I  have  treated  in  the  last 
eleven  years  I  cannot  exactly  say.  1 
have  notes  of  twenty-live  cases,  but 
they  have  all  been  treated  within  the 
last  five  years.  At  first,  I  had  intended 
to  detail  the  whole,  but  as  their  general 
features  are  a  good  deal  alike,  I  have 
prefeiTed  giving  a  few  which  suffi- 
ciently clearly  represent  the  class,  and 
will  save  the  time  of  the  reader. 

Case  I.— H.  J.,  aet.  22,  applied  to  me 
under  tlie  following  circumstances: — he  had 
had,  for  some  time,  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
about  his  heart ;  his  stomach  did  not  pro- 
perly perform  its  functions  ;  his  bowels  were 
irregular,  and  he  had  lost  Hesh  and 
strength.  At  times,  he  had  considerable 
cerebral  excitability,  when  he  could  not  bear 
the  slightest  noise  without  much  distress. 
He  liad  been  under  treatment  for  these 
complaints ;  had,  at  different  times,  applied 
various  means  of  counter-irritation  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and,  for  a  long  time,  had 
used  only  fai'inaceous  food.  Under  this 
plan  of  treatment  some  of  his  symptoms 
had  been  relieved,  but  others  liad  been 
aggravated,  and  his  strength  still  further 
declined.  After  examining  the  heart,  w'hicli 
afforded  no  evidence  of  any  thing  beyond 
functional  disturbance,  I  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  languor,  the  downcast,  uut^uiet 


look,  and  hyi)oehondna(:al  expression  of  the 
patient,  and  niy  suspicion  was  at  once 
awakened  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
things.  1  requested  his  mother,  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  leave  the  room  ;  when  I  told 
him  at  once  that  the  cause  of  his  [)ri'sent 
discomfort  was  the  abuse  of  his  sexual  organs. 
At  first  he  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent 
my  impression  was  correct.  When  further 
pressed,  he  said  that,  living  in  the  country, 
and  being  a  good  deal  alone,  about  four 
years  before  he  began  to  addict  himself  to 
masturbation  ;  that  the  habit  soon  took  such 
firm  hold  of  him  that  scarcely  a  day  occurred 
in  which  he  did  not  recur  to  it  at  least  twice  ; 
that  the  emission,  after  a  time,  took  place 
with  incomplete  erection  ;  and  that  at  the 
time  he  consulted  me  he  could  not  hold  an 
ordinary  conversation  with  a  young  woman 
without  a  continuous  discharge  of  spermatic 
fluid.  The  consequences  which  soon  fol- 
lowed the  indulgence  of  this  habit  were,  first, 
obstinate  constipation,  then  stomach  de- 
rangement, lassitude,  and  very  distressing 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  profound 
hypochondriasis.  Several  medical  men  were 
consulted,  and  the  treatment  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  was  employed.  After  a  long 
persistence  in  tliis  plan  of  treatment,  sus- 
picion was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
attendant  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  symp- 
toms being  produced  by  disturbance  of  the 
sexual  organs.  He  was  mterrogated  on  this 
point,  and  a  slight  admission  was  made  by 
the  patient.  He  was  then  cautioned  as  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a  habit,  and  it 
was  suggested  to  him  to  "  go  with  women" 
Into  the  question  of  the  morality  of  this 
advice  I  need  not  enter,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  advice  was  not  prudent.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  in  the  state  of  the  sexual 
organs  induced  by  excessive  masturbation, 
erection  would  be  incomplete,  emission 
almost  immediate,  and  connexion  imprac- 
ticable ;  mental  depression  would  be  in- 
creased, and  disgust  of  hfe  more  decided. 
The  advice,  however,  was  followed  in  this 
case,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
proceeded  to  the  haunts  of  infamy.  Con- 
nexion was  attempted,  but  without  success  ; 
and  after  resorting  to  those  places  five  or  six 
times,  he  abandoned  them  "  quite  tired  of 
life."  I  assured  him  that  all  his  sufferings 
were  owing  to  his  indulgence  in  this  baneful 
habit ;  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  it,  they 
would  be  further  aggravated  ;  that  the  first 
object  was  to  refrain  from  the  practice,  and 
that  this  depended  entirely  upon  liimself  ; 
that  even  if  he  could  carry  his  resolution 
into  effect,  it  was  very  likely  that  involun- 
tarily, in  some  shape  or  other,  the  discharge 
might  for  some  time  continue.  I  directed 
him  to  try  his  resolution  for  a  month,  and 
to  let  me  see  him  at  tlie  end  of  that  time. 
When  he  came  again,  he  said  he  hud  abstained 
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entirely,  but  that  matters  were  not  niucli 
better ;  that  nine  times,  during  the  night, 
there  had  been  involuntary  discharges  ;  that 
on  t^o  occasions  they  had  happened  during 
the  time  he  was  speaking  to  women  ;  and 
that  several  times  there  had  been  involuntary 
discharges  during  straining  at  stool. 

I  now  examined  the  sexual  organs,  which 
were  extremely  la.\,  the  structure  of  the 
penis  oHering  no  feeUng  of  elasticity  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  the  scrotum 
almost  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  ;  the 
testicles  hanging  very  low.  Upon  proceed- 
ing to  examine  the  urethra,  the  same  cowardly 
dread  of  pain  which  is  common  in  people 
with  those  habits  was  strongly  shown.  A 
bougie  was  carefully  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility was  present  at  any  part  of  the  canal : 
on  arriving  some  distance  beyond  the  cur- 
vature, he  regularly  screamed  out,  and  the 
instrument  was  quietly  withdrawn.  I  novf 
determined  to  blunt  the  sensibility  at  this 
point  by  applying  upon  it  lunar  caustic  ; 
this  was  done  on  the  following  day.  That 
day  week  I  saw  him  again  ;  his  spirits  were 
much  improved  ;  a  more  complete  erection 
of  the  penis  than  had  been  known  for  up- 
wards of  a  year  had  occurred  on  the  morning 
he  saw  me ;  and  with  the  exception  of  thii 
fifth  night  no  emission  had  taken  place. 
There  was  a  slight  mucous  discharge,  antl 
there  had  been  smarting  when  the  urine 
passed,  for  a  coujjle  of  days  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  caustic,  but  it  was  rapidly 
lessening.  In  three  weeks  afterwards  I 
heard  from  him  again,  but  did  not  see  him : 
there  had  been  two  more  discharges  during 
the  night,  but  he  was  sensible  of  increasing 
energy  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  a  second  application  ci 
the  nitrate  would  be  necessary  in  this  c;.se, 
more  especially  because  I  was  rather  n:tre 
chary  of  the  caustic  in  this  case  than  usual, 
from  an  apprehension  that,  from  his  gr>at 
morbid  excitability,  there  might  be  tome 
after  trouble  ;  however,  there  was  none ; 
and  as  I  have  not  again  heard  from  him,  it 
is  fair  to  sujipose  all  has  gone  on  well. 
[To  be  continued.] 

MEDICAL  GAZr^TTE. 

I'lithii/,  Derenifxr  Ki,  1842. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiiim  niitii,  (lii;iiit:iteiii 
Arli»  MediaK  tueri ;  pntcst:i8  niodo  veiiieiidi  in 
pubhcuni  sit,  dicendi  pcriculuin  non  rcriiso." 

ClCKRO. 

DLSCOVERIES    IN  MEDICINE. 
Every   great  discovery  wliicli   incul- 
cates a  new  principle  and  recommcnd,s 
a  new  practice,  has,  what  an  amusing 


writer,  treating  of  the  Anli-slaver\' 
question  in  America,  calls  its  "  martyr 
age" — a  time,  that  is,  of  persecution, 
when  its  first  promulgators  are  subjected 
to  ridicule  and  contempt,  or  to  more 
serious  resistance,  according  as  the  times 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  tempers  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  contact, 
favour  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
opposition. 

All  who  have  watched  animals 
nursing  their  young  must  have  observed 
how  the  love  of  offspring  arouses  their 
combativeness,  and  makes  them  dan- 
gerous to  approach  ;  and  the  originators 
of  systems  have  often,  for  a  certain 
time,  a  similar  parental  fondness  for 
their  progeny,  and  a  fierceness  wholly 
foreign  to  their  natural  temper.  This 
combativeness  protects  the  fondling 
from  the  assaults  of  its  natural  enemies, 
and  enables  the  parent  to  resist  deter- 
minedly, and  to  endure  cheerfully,what- 
cver  the  rough  world  imposes  on  him, 
till  the  object  of  his  care  becomes  robust 
enough  to  make  its  own  way.  But 
alimentiveness  and  love  of  approbation, 
though  their  action  be  suspended,  are 
not  destroyed,  and  a  few  savory  morsels 
and  fond  caresses  are  seldom  refused  if 
discreetly  offered.  By  degrees  the  young 
stranger  may  be  approached,  seen,  and 
even  handled.  But  now  a  fresh  danger 
awaits  it— not  from  its  enemies,  but  its 
friends,  who  are  apt  to  crowd  round  it 
and  stifle  it. 

In  like  manner  a  new  doctrine  in  any 
science,  or  a  new  appliance  in  any  art, 
h;is  to  endure  first  the  dangers  of  oppo- 
sition, and  afterwards  those  of  premature 
popularity:  it  is  first  abused  —  then 
overrated  ; — if  it  survive  both  these,  it 
becomes  gradually  established  and 
strengthened,  and  at  length  takes  its 
place  in  the  general  economy,  and  is 
propagated  by  its  own  inherent  vitality. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  martyr  age 
of  auscultation  in  this  country,  the 
ridicule  which  attached  at  our  different 
liospitals  to  the  few  believers  as  they 
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pursued  their  lonely  way  through  the 
wards,  or  lingered  over  the  bed  of  n 
single  patient  while  the  other  medical 
officers  and  their  trains  swept  by. 

Sometimes  a  physician  would  con- 
descend to  listen  to  a  rale  or  a  rhonchus 
represented  as  remarkably  distinct  and 
beautiful ;  then  the  auscuUator  having 
patiently  rectified  his  unskilful  attempts 
to  hold  the  instrument,  stood  by  in 
anxious  suspense,  lest  that  awkwardness, 
or  the  talking,  should  mar  the  effect, 
and  lose  him  an  illustrious  convert. 

Then,  what  exultation  when  a  post- 
mortem examination  found  wanting 
something  which  had  been  affirmed  to 
be  present,  or  something  present  which 
had  not  been  dreamt  of  in  the  new 
philosophy  ! 

Now  this  persecution,  which  all  new 
theories  involving  a  change  of  practice 
are  liable  to  bring  upon  their  first 
followers,  has  no  doubt  a  very  valu- 
able effect  in  the  social  economy  ;  it 
keeps  the  ranks  of  the  new  disciples 
from  being  swelled,  and  their  energies 
impeded ,  by  a  crowd  of  the  half-believ- 
ing and  indifferent,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  vigour  and  concentration  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  ; 
when  the  smaller  the  end  of  the  wedge, 
and  the  firmer  the  material,  the  greater 
chance  of  itspenetrating,  andultimately 
rending  asunder,  the  resistance  which 
it  encounters  :  it  is  also  sometimes  ser- 
viceable to  the  inventors,  and  to  the  in- 
vention, by  forcing  them  to  a  careful  re- 
vision of  their  opinions,  and  a  rejection 
of  every  argument  which,  though  it 
might  win  approbation  from  friendly 
and  even  indifferent  persons,  yet  would 
not  have  force  enough  to  convince  op- 
ponents. Discoveries  and  systems 
which  oppose  existing  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,  must  undergo 
the  test  of  almost  universal  opposition 
before  their  value  be  admitted.  Nothing 
but  sterling  merit,  tried  and  approved, 
can  procure  their  general  adoption,  or 


render  their  letters -patent  productive 
to  the  inventor,  whether  in  pence  or 
praise.  But  a  discoverer  or  a  system 
may  be  in  advance  of  the  age  ;  most  un- 
doubtedly they  may,  and  sometimes 
are  ;  but  such  discoverers,  if  they  have 
a  little  patience,  will  soon  see  the  age 
overtake  them. 

All  who  have  fancied  themselves,  or 
been  placed  by  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, in  the  dignified  position  of 
those  master  spirits  who  lived  and 
wrought  for  posterity,  must,  if  they 
have  cultivated  the  habit  of  self-exa- 
mination, have  observed  the  lamenta- 
ble and  humiliating  tendency  of  per- 
sonal feeling  to  enter  in  and  to  alloy 
the  purity  of  their  motives.  "  Only  by 
pride  Cometh  contrition,"  saith  the 
wise  man  :  but  how  seldom  does  argu- 
ment fail  to  lead  to  strife.  With  this 
acknowledged  infirmity  of  our  nature 
before  us,  there  is  one  point  which 
those  who  are  opposing  the  current  of 
public  opinion  on  the  present  views 
and  habits  of  the  profession  would  do 
well  not  to  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is  , 
never  to  use,  or  allow  to  be  used,  un- 
worthy means  in  promoting  their  views 
or  in  gaining  adherents.  Such  prac- 
tices damage  self-esteem,  often  the  only 
remaining  high  principle  which  sus- 
tains us  from  within,  when  we  have 
lost  all  support  from  without,  while 
the  detection  of  them  calls  down  per- 
sonal contempt,  and  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  indignation  towards  the  indi- 
viduals who  practise  them,  which  often 
extends  itself  most  wrongfully  to  the 
cause  which  they  advocate.  We  ex- 
press our  belief,  that  unworthy  acts, 
like  the  undignified  complaints  men- 
tioned above,  do  not  originate  with  the 
great  founders  of  systems,  but  with 
their  injudicious  followers.  "  Save  me 
from  my  friends  I" 

A  few  words  to  those  who  con- 
scientiously believe  that  they  are  guard- 
ing the  avenues  to  error  in  our  own 
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science.  Let  tliem  beware  of  intem- 
perate language,  and  the  attributing 
unworthy  motives  to  their  opponents. 
There  are  so  many  good  reasons  why 
a  wise  man  should  not  adopt  all  the 
opinions  presented  to  his  notice,  that 
he  should  be  much  on  his  guard  lest 
the  importunity  of  those  who  advance 
them  should  lead  to  an  impatient  man- 
ner of  rejection.  This  will  give  a 
seeming  if  not  a  real  advantage  to  his 
antagonist,  who  will  naturally  accuse 
him  of  meeting  reasons  with  reproaches, 
for  want  of  more  legitimate  weapons  of 
defence. 

The  public  generally  become  spec- 
tators, if  not  arrayed  as  partisans,  in 
attacks  on  what  is  old,  or  advocacy  of 
what  is  new,  in  a  profession  which 
so  nearly  concerns  their  personal  well- 
being  as  that  of  medicine.  Few  of  us 
have  not  been  repeatedly  questioned 
about  homeopathy  and  the  water- 
cure  ;  and  although  the  questioners  may 
be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  cases  which  they  relate  to 
lis  as  wonderful  cures,  and  wholly 
unable  to  appreciate  our  reasons  for 
caution  in  admitting  them  to  have  been 
.such,  yet  they  may  be  quite  capable  of 
detecting  an  inconsequence  in  our 
arguments,  or  want  of  taste  or  of  tem- 
per in  our  strictures.  Considering  the 
nature  of  our  art,  and  the  complicated 
subjects  on  which  it  is  exerted,  wc 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
large  quantity  of  truth  and  certainty 
that  we  can  calculate  on  in  practice  ; 
but  we  are  forced  to  adopt  many  ex- 
pedients for  which  we  can  render  no 
very  good  reasons,  and  to  reject  many 
suggestions  which  reason  may  strongly 
advocate.  The  great  majority  of  prac- 
titioners, and  certainly  the  best,  have 
no  desire  to  make  the  art  or  the  .science 
of  medicine  a  mystery  ;  but  so  long  as 
art  remains  long  in  proportion  to  life, 
so  long  will  the  division  of  labour 
require  much  time  to  be  spent  in  ac- 


quiring what  .shall  make  very  little 
show  in  communicating,  and  so  long 
must  we  be  contented  to  leave  many 
things  unexplained,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  unable  to  explain  them. 
But  the  judgment,  the  manner,  the 
taste,  with  which  we  convey  our  argu- 
ments, or  our  apologies,  of  these  all 
are  judges,  and  there  is  no  more  pain- 
ful exhibition  than  that  of  a  good 
cause  suffering  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
advocacy.  This  subject  naturally  sug- 
gests the  great  disadvantage  under 
which  those  labour  who  have  neglected 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  to  clothe  their 
ideas  with  such  language  as  marks  the 
general  education  of  a  gentleman.  A 
peasant,  or  an  artizan,  while  eagerly 
pleading  the  merits  or  recounting  the 
effects  of  some  system  in  which  he 
believes,  will  command  such  attention 
from  the  novelty  of  his  subject,  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  as  shall 
cause  his  defects  of  language  to  be  un- 
heeded ;  but  a  professional  man,  as 
often  as  he  offends  against  gram- 
mar, pronunciation,  or  the  like,  diverts 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  if  they  be 
educated  men,  from  the  merits  of  his 
arguments,  by  raismg  a  smile  at  his 
mistake  ;  and  it  may  be,  by  a  specula- 
tion on  the  ignorance  which  caused  it. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  in  this  country  is 
founded  on  a  supposed  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  languages,  and  through 
them,  or  with  them,  with  the  structure 
of  language  in  general.  Any  evident 
deJiciency,  tlierefore,inthis  knowledge, 
betrayed  in  a  vulgar  or  ungrammatical 
mode  of  expression,  cuts  a  man  off,  in 
a  degree,  from  the  fellows) lip  and  from 
the  prepossessions  of  tho.se  classes. 
This  may  not  signify  to  the  individual, 
but  it  does  to  the  profession  he  follows, 
and  the  cause  he  advocates.  It  is  true 
this  is  an  age  of  transition,  wlien  learn- 
ing, so  apt  to  be  clannish  and  exclusive, 
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is  yielding  the  chief  place  in  public 
estimation  to  science — so  inclusive,  ex- 
cursive, and  missionary  in  its  tenden- 
cies, and  when  the  professors  of  medi- 
cine invite  the  enlightened  public  not 
to  the  discussion  of  classical  morccaux 
and  the  interchange  of  apt  and  recon- 
dite quotations,  the  chief  value  of  which 
to  the  few  is  that  they  are  caviare  to 
the  general,  but  to  the  observation  of 
microscopic  objects,  which  all  good 
eyes  may  see,  and  of  stethoscopic 
sounds,  which  all  good  ears  may 
hear ;  yet  they,  who  have  seen 
most  and  heard  most,  may  well  claim 
credit  for  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment :  these  are  sounder  and  better 
qualifications  for  professional  charac- 
ter, than  the  subtle  detection  of  a 
transcriber's  error,  or  an  ear  shrink- 
ingly  sensitive  to  a  fiilse  quantity ; 
yet  we  should  take  some  heed  not  to 
justify  an  impression  that  we  are 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  conversa- 
tional prosody,  or  indifferent  to  the 
proper  position  of  our  aspirates,  lest 
the  more  educated  of  our  guests  be 
tempted  to  scoff  at  our  blunders. 

To  all  ill-timed  and  ill-natured  re- 
marks on  the  deficiencies  of  medical 
science,  we  have  a  fair  and  ready  an- 
swer :  we  candidly  confess  its  imper- 
fections, which  we  lament  more  as  we 
know  them  better  than  other  people, 
but  we  have  facts  and  figures  to  shew 
that  its  improvement  is  progressive — 
that  while  we  are  bound  to  teach  our 
pupils  all  that  we  know  ourselves,  we 
hope  and  believe  they  will  one  day 
know  more  than  we.do — that  in  practis- 
ing our  art  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
benefitofany  facts,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  be  produced,  nor  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  any  theories,  however  bril- 
liant they  may  appear,  till  they  point 
to  obvious  results. 

As  an  argument  for  temper,  pru- 
dence, and  candour,  in  ovr  diuUufj  tvith 
and  our  speak iny  i>J'i\e\\  autl  startling 
doctrines,  it  may  be  suggested    that  a 


new  system  is  not  necessarily  tlie 
enemy  of  science :  vfc  should  do  well, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  our  own  posi- 
tions to  the  utmost,  and  maintain  an 
armed  and  dignified  peace,  as  with  a 
power  which  may  one  day  be  our  ally, 
though  it  appear  at  first  to  be  hostile, 
its  pretensions  exaggerated,  and  its 
terms  exorbitant. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dec.  13th,  1842. 

A  Report  of  some  cases  nf  Llthotonnj,  with 
Observations  on  Cheselden's  last  and  most 
successful  method  of  operatiiiy.  By 
Charles  Mayo,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
County  IIosi)ital  at  Winchester.  (In  a 
letter  to  E.  Stanley,  Esq.,  F.R.S.) 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  communi- 
cation is  to  recommend  for  general  adoption 
a  method  of  operating  which  he  believes  to 
be  that  most  approved  by  Cheselden,  but 
upon  which  question  there  appears  to  have 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
the  writers  contemporary  with  Cheselden,  or 
nearly  succeeding  to  his  time.  The  opera- 
tion is  j)erformed  with  a  common  scalpel, 
making  first  a  large  and  deep  incision,  and 
then,  having  cut  into  the  side  of  tlie  pros- 
tate gland,  the  knife  is  brought  out  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  into  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  operation  was  done  upon  the  dead  sub- 
ject, the  author  thus  describes  the  incision, 
as  ascertained  by  a  careful  dissection.  "  The 
tract  and  extent  of  the  incision  in  the  pros- 
tate appeared  to  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  leaving  the  seminal  duets  and 
caput  galinaginis  to  the  right,  and  ending 
in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra." 
Of  sixteen  patients  operated  upon  in  this 
manner  in  the  Winchester  Hospital,  and  in 
private  practice,  two  died,  and  in  one  of 
these  there  was  found  much  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  while  the  other  jiresented  extensive 
disorganization  of  the  lungs. 

The  author  objects  to  the  advice  given  by 
Dr.  Willis,  who  says,  that  "the  perfection 
of  the  operation  consists  in  making  as  small 
a  nick  as  possible  into  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  prostate,  and  tearing  the  rest ;  and  re- 
marks, that  there  are  several  objections  and 
inconsistencies  which  might  be  observed 
ujion  in  the  practice  of  the  most  successful 
litiiotomists ;  giving,  as  an  instance,  the 
praclicf  of  Mr.  Martincau,  who  lost  only 
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two  cases  out  of  84,  cut  in  17  years,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  was  in  the  habit  (as  the 
author  alleged)  of  making  a  lateral  enlarge- 
nieut  of  the  wound  in  withdrawing  the  knife, 
whereby  the  internal  pudendal  artery  must 
often  have  been  in  jeopardy,  and  of  putting 
lint  and  a  pledget  of  tow  over  the  wound 
to  exclude  tlie  air.  He  concludes  by  re- 
marking, that  the  main  points  on  which  he 
particularly  insists,  are,  "  a  free  incision  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  stone 
may  be  extracted  without  laceration,  and  a 
large  external  wound,  properly  ke])t  open, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  urinary  infil- 
tration." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  on  Jan.  10th,  1843. 

CONVERSAZIONE  AT  ST.  THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  second  of  the 
evenmg  meetings  for  the   session,  given  by 
the  medical  teachers  of  this  school,  was  held 
in  the   great  hall  of  the  hospital.     In  an 
elo(pient  address  on  the  subject  of  mollitis 
ossium,  INIr.  Solly  commenced  the  ])roceed- 
ings  of  the  evening.     He  remarked,  "  that 
in  undertaking  the  honourable  task  with  the 
performance    of  which    the    heads    of    this 
school  had  entrusted  him,  he  felt  that  in  the 
vast  assembly  before  him  he  recognised  two 
classes    of  auditors,    to    one    of  which    the 
technicahty  of  a  medical  subject,  if  minutely 
treated,  would  prove  as   tedious  as   it  was 
unintelligible,  while  to  the  other  the  simple 
elements  involved  in  the  first   principles  of 
his  subject  would  equally  fail  to  interest  or 
entertain.     He  felt,  notwithstanding,  that  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  was  being  imparted 
to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  that 
a  gratifying  patronage  was  being  offered  to 
the  exertions   of  its   teachers,  when  he  saw 
that  men,  to  many  of  whom  the  literature  of 
our  country  was  eminently  indebted — others 
whose  distinguished  labours  had  contributed 
tofurther  the  usefulends  of  science — mingled, 
with  encouraging  warmth,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  professional  assembly,   invited   to 
jiartake  in  the  common  interest  which  must 
attend   the   discovery  of  a  new  truth,  or  the 
development  of  a  new  princijjle  within    the 
immediate   pale  of   medicine   in    ))articular. 
Under   the    twofold    obligations  which,    he 
conceived,  he  was  called   upon   to  fulfil,  to 
combine   the   elementary  with  the  technical, 
he  would  observe,  in  i>reliminary,  that  as  the 
skeleton,  the  passive  frame-work  of  the  body, 
constituted  in  the  view  of    many    nothing 
more  than   an   inert  system  of   machinery, 
whose  component  levers  were  apj)ro|)riat(!ly 
sustained  in   their  office  of   Euj)]i()rtiMg,  or 
determinably  wielded  in  the  act  of  locomotion 
by  a  superadded  system  of  muscles,  the  sum 


of  which   gave  its  form   and  outUne  to  the 
body,  it  was  important  to  impress  upon  all 
the   established  truth,  that  if  in  health  the 
bones   lay   silent    beneath    the    covering    of 
more  sensitive  structures,  and    seldom    re- 
ceived or  conveyed  to  the  conscious  mind 
the  impress  of  external  objects,  under  the 
conditions  of  disease  they  acquired  proper- 
ties as  vital,  sensibilities  as  acute,   as  any 
organ    or    part   in    the    whole    system,    tiie 
warmth  and   pulsations  of  which  could  be 
felt  and  examined.     However  dense  or  stone- 
like any  portion  of  the  osseous  system  may 
be,  no  one  present  required  to  be  informed 
that  it  was  a  compound   of   two    different 
elements,  one  an   earth,  and,  viewed  sepa- 
rately, quite  inorganic,  the  other  an  animal 
constituent.     To  the  properties  of  the  former 
this  fabric  owed  its  solidity  ;  to  those  of  the 
latter  the  tenacity  and  flexibility  of  its  struc-- 
ture  were  equally  due.     Let  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  be  altered  in   quality,   or 
altogether  removed,  and  the  dependent  pro- 
perties of  the  system  will  correspondently 
alter  or  disappear.     \Miatever  might  be  said 
of  the  depressed  standardof  its  vitality  under 
the  conditions  of  vigorous  health,  he  might 
readily  concatenate  a  long  array  of  disea.ses 
to  shew  that  this,  indeed,  did  not,  any  more 
than  other  and  more  actively  endowed  sys- 
tems, enjoy  exemption  from   the  inroads  of 
disease.     Inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sup- 
jiuration,  had  the  bone  itself  frequently  for 
their    seat.       That    anomalous    example    of 
animality,  the  hydatid,  flourished  and   mul- 
tiplied in  the  interior  of  its  structure.     Tu- 
bercular  matter,   which   mingles  protracted 
misery  in   too   many  instances  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  climate,  and  the  comforts  of 
our    civilized    country,    frequently  changes 
the  very  structure  of  the  bone  ;    malignant 
affections    assume    in  this    system  a  deter- 
minate character.     But  the  most  remarkable 
process  of  disorganization  of  any  to  which 
the  bone  is  incident,  is  umiuestionably  that 
of  which   he  should   this  evening  have   the 
honour    more    particularly   to    speak.      In 
surgery  it  has   long    been  taught,  that  the 
whole  or  jiarts  of  the  osseous  system,  at  two 
different  periods  of  life,  are  liable  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  structural  change,  by  which 
their  earthy  constituents  are  removed,  while 
the  softer  j)arts  remain.     From  this  results 
the  Hofteniny  of   the    bone.     Although,  on 
that  occa-^ion,  time  would  not  jiermit  him  to 
enter  into  details  of  controversial  points,  ho 
believed  that  that  form  of  softening  incident 
to  infancy  and  childhood,  and  culled  rickets, 
could  no  more  be   termed  a   diaenxp,   than 
simj)le  emaciation  of  the  soft  structures  of 
the  body  dependent  upon  imperfect  or  per- 
verted digestion    and   assimilation   could   be 
rightly    brought    under     that    designation. 
That  softening  which  occurs  in  the  adult  is 
^low  in  its  origin,  jtrogrcssive  in  its  course, 
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mid  fatal  in  its  trndpncy.  It  is  to  the 
furnu-r  all'ection,  although  the  same  in  exter- 
nal and  niechanicnl  character,  what  a  malig- 
nant is  to  a  non-malignant  disease.  He  was 
not  acqnainted  with,  nor  could  he  discover 
in  the  records  of  siirger)',  a  single  authenti- 
cated example  of  complete  recovery  from 
this  latter  form  of  mollities  of  the  bone.  In 
advocacy  of  the  view  which  contends  for 
essential  difference  between  the  character  of 
this  disease  as  it  happens  in  infancy,  and 
that  mode  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  the 
adult,  he  would  quote  the  opinion  and  experi- 
ence of  M .  Gucrin.  He  was  sorry  that  he  could 
make  no  addition  to  our  limited  knowledge 
respecting  the  actual  causes  of  this  disease.  It 
niightindeed  be  declared,  for  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  expose  and  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  cloak  it  under  the  (;anopy  of  verbal 
speculations,  that  at  present  nothing  was  de- 
finitely known  of  the  conditions  which  re- 
motely or  immediately  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disease.  He  would  emphatically  re- 
mark, that  it  would  redound  advant.ogeously 
to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  if  doubts 
were  always  expressed,  and  ignorance,  in  the 
spirit  of  candour,  always  exposed  ;  per- 
sonalities would  then  be  happily  immolated 
at  the  shrine  of  the  general  good." 

Mr.  Solly  thenproceeded  to  detail  the  parti- 
culars of  a  remarkable  case  of  mollities  ossium 
in  a  female,  which  recently  occurred  at  the 
Hanwell.  The  appearances  of  the  body,  and 
the  bones  of  the  extremity,  and  their  micro- 
scopic changes,  were  illustrated  by  numerous 
and  well-executed  diagrams.  Tlie  bones 
were  much  enlarged  and  softened  ;  the  ex- 
tremities were  much  distorted  ;  fractures  of 
the  clavicles  and  femora  had,  on  several 
occasions,  occurred  ;  the  skull  was  considera- 
bly thickened,  while  the  structure  of  the 
diploe  had  been  rendered  more  cancellous  by 
absorption.  The  medullary  cavities  of  the 
cylindrical  bones  were  filled  with  a  soft 
grumous  pultaceous  matter. 

The  previous  history  of  the  case,  including 
several  points  of  interest. —  In  this  case  the 
disease  was  not  a  family  complaint.  The  pa- 
tient had  passed  through  along  period  of  men- 
tal and  bodily  suffering  before  she  was  ulti- 
mately removed  to  the  Hanwell  Asylum.  At 
the  period  when  the  mind  became  evidently 
afl'cctcd,  the  deformity  in  the  body  began.  A 
marked  improvement  now  took  place  in  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  which  continued  in  a 
sound  condition  until  the  very  termination  of 
thecase.  Mr.  Solly  then  alluded  to  the  alleged 
discovery  of  entozoa  on  the  bones  of  this 
individual,  by  an  ingenious  microscopic 
workman.  As  the  subject  had  lately  excited 
considerable  curiosity  in  the  hospital,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  investigate  the  structure  of  tha 
hones,  which  he  then  exhibited,  with  especial 
care,  with  the  assistance  of  his  able  micro- 
scopic friends,  Mr.  Busk,  and  Mr.  Queckett. 


He  had  fully  convinced  himself  that  the 
rejiuted  worms  were  nothing  more  than 
foreign  particles  incorporated  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sections  prepared.  He  had 
not,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  they  had  discovered  any  thing  impor- 
tant as  a  clue  to  the  pathology  of  this  singular 
disease.  Mr.  Solly  remarked  it  as  a  strik- 
ing circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  in  the  post-m9rtem  inspections  of 
twenty  cases  which  he  had  collected,  the 
appearances  and  changes  in  all  were  very 
exactly  the  same.  The  cases  recorded  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Howship,  and  Mr. 
C;Hrling,  furnished  facts  of  great  interest. 
That  of  Madame  Sapiot,  described  by  Ma- 
raud, was  a  remarkable  case — all  the  bones, 
except  the  teeth,  were  as  soft  as  wax.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Solly  alluded  to  many 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Ilodgkin  then  explained  a  new 
method  of  conducting  the  examination  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  lately  adopted  by  Mr. 
Francis  Sibson,  house-surgeon  to  the  Not- 
tingham Infirmary.  The  real  improvem?nt 
in  this  mode  of  inspection  appears  to  consist, 
not  in  eliciting  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
viscera  contained  in  these  cavities,  but 
rather  in  recording  the  relative  situations  of 
the  organs,  or  the  parts  of  an  organ  ;  the  dis- 
placements caused  by  effusions  and  disease  ; 
the  outline,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the  af- 
fected organ.  The  plan  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  in  the  use  of  a  square 
frame  of  wood,  large  enough  to  equal  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  trunk,  having  wires 
or  pieces  of  tape  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely disposed,  and  fixed  to  the  frame. 
A  sheet  of  thin  wire  gauze  is  fitted  into  this 
square,  so  that  the  lines  of  tape  or  wire  may 
be  separated,  or  approximated  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  gauze,  according  to  the  area  of 
the  spot  desired  to  be  indicated  and  mea- 
sured. Adjusting  then  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
square,  the  outline  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
being  taken  or  drawn,  the  exact  limits  of  the 
affected  region  can  be  accurately  defined. 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Hodgkiu  remarked,  the  veil  of 
flesh  and  bones  which  conceals  from  view  the 
varied  changes  which  disease  occasions  in  the 
recesses  of  the  important  organs,  is  virtually 
removed.  Already  numerous  very  valuable 
and  curious  facts  have  been  developed  by 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sibson. 
The  position  and  extent  of  the  liver,  the 
diaphragm,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large 
vessels,  are  most  accurately  and  systematically 
defined  in  their  outline  by  his  labours.  M  e 
may  allude  particularly  to  the  discovery  of 
a  new  muscle  by  this  gentleman.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  slip  of  one  of  the  scaleni,  de- 
scending to  insert  itself  into  the  cupola  or 
summit  of  the  pleura,  and  serving  the  part 
of  a  suspensory  apparatus.  In  conclusion  Dr. 
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Hodgkin  observed,  that  this  method  of  tan- 
gibly recordin;?  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  formed  a  very  impor- 
tant and  useful  addition  to  the  immortal  dis- 
covery of  Laennec,  and  every  praise  was  duo 
to  Mr.  Sibson  for  the  success  with  which  he 
had  carried  out  the  plan. 

On  the  central  tabic  of  the  hall,  rare  and 
remarkable  specimens  of  mollities  ossium 
were  exhibited,  for  which  the  museum  of 
this  hospital  in  its  surgical  collection  has 
long  been  distinguished.  Several  valuable 
microscopes  were  distributed  over  the  table, 
and  specimens  of  microscopic  preparations 
were  actively  exhibited,  to  the  great  delight 
and  entertainment  of  all.  Among  thecomi)any 
present,  which  amounted  to  more  than  800 
persons,  we  observed  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  the  metropolis,  many 
of  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  in  ad- 
dition many  distinguished  persons.  Among 
others  we  recognised,  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  George  Carroll ;  Sir  George  Lefevre  ; 
Count  Rolin:  William  Williams,'^ Esq.  M. P.  ; 
William  Pilcher,  Esq.  ;  Sheriff  and  Alderman 
Farncomb  ;  Richard  Hethman  Pigeon,  Esq. 
Christ's  Hospital ;  Thomas  Weeding,  Esq.  ; 
and  many  others  of  the  governors  of  the 
hosjiital.  Dr.  Freund,  of  Vienna.  Dr. 
Dieffenbach,  Berlin  ;  Antonius  G.  Ane- 
cury.  Bey  rout  ;  Professors  Owen,  Sharpey, 
Grant,  Murphy  ;  John  E.  Gray,  Esq.  British 
Museum  ;  Dr.  Bright ;  Dr.  Babington  ; 
Dr.  Holland  ;  Dr.  Clutterbuck  ;  Dr.  Rigby  ; 
Dr.  Forbes  ; — Callaway,  Esq.  ; — Skey  Esq. 

THE   "  MEDICAL  TIMES"  AND  DR. 
MARSHALL  HALL. 

Medical  Times  Office,  Dec.  17,  1842. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Youu  insertion  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
injurious  and  certainly  not  over-correct 
charges,  gives  me  a  claim  in  honest,  Knglish 
fair-play,  to  a  rcjily,  and  I  dare  say  our 
being  fellow-journalists  will  not  invalidate 
that  claim. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Hall  has  made  himself  un- 
derstood to  me,  his  charge  or  charges  re- 
solve themselves  into  this — that  I  announced 
in  your  Journal  his  correction  of  his  lectures 
"  a«  if  he  had  entered  into  a  spontaneous 
arrangement"  with  me.  He  does  not  com- 
plain of  my  doing  something,  but  doing  it 
"  AS  if" — a  kind  of  constructive  guilt  which 
once  counted  against  the  sovereign,  and  still 
counts,  it  seems,  against  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Un- 
fortunately even  this  ingenious  "construc- 
tive" charge  is  without  tiuth.  The  an- 
nouncement I  ordered  is  the  shortest, 
plainest,    least   ambiguous,   and    most    free 


from   "  as  ifs"  possible ;  viz.    "  a  set  re- 
ported verbatim  expressly  for  the  Medical 
Times  ,and  carefully  corrected  by  the  lec- 
turer''— calling  the  most  possible  attention 
to  the  reporter's  labours  or  merits,  and  the 
least  possible  to  those  of  Dr.  Hall.     When 
Dr.  Hull,  therefore,  asserts  that  I  announced 
explicitly   or  implicitly  his  entering    "  into 
a  spontaneous  arrangement  \\\i\\    me,"   he 
asserts  that  which  is  not  true,  as  he  knew. 
But  though  I  mentioned  no  such  thing.  Dr. 
Hall  knows    there  was    a  spontaneous    ar- 
rangement,— with  me  too, — and  not  with  me 
only,  but  with  the  reporter  also,  and   this 
two -fold  s))ontaneous  arrangement  was  not 
only  to  correct,  but  to  rewrite  his  lectures  ; 
and  conscious  of  this  disgraceful  compact — 
for  it  was  disgraceful  to  him  if  it  were  meant 
to  have  been  underhand    and  on  the  sly, — 
his  timidity  took  every  thing,  however  dis- 
tant, for  the  divulgcnient  of  his  compromis- 
ing secret.     He  himself  avows  that  he  did 
not  discourage  the  reporter  in  his  intention 
to  give  his  lectures ;  he  owns  he  forthwith 
offered  his  assistance,  that  he  pledged  him- 
self to  correct,  na-j  to   reirrife  them,  and 
though  he  now  explains  the  latter  offer  by 
the  flimsy  and  palpably  false  pretext  that 
the  lectures  needed  it  from  the  incorrectness 
of    some     "medical    terms"    (which    any 
medical  man  could  correct  in  five  minutes), 
yet    the    fact    remains   imclianged    that   he 
"  spontaneously    arranged"    with    the    re- 
porter,   first   to  alloiv    his  lectures    to  be 
reported ;   secondly,  to  revise  them  himself 
when   reported  ;  thirdly,   to   rewrite  them. 
But    further.         Though    Dr.    H.   says    he 
undertook  the  revision  and  rewriting,  to  do 
a  ))prsonal  service  to  this  unknown  "  iierson 
calling    himself  a  short-hand  writer,"  who 
aiijilied  to  him,  he  says,  not  for  me,  not  for 
the  Journal,  but  for  himself  (the  reporter), 
and  Dr.  Hall  marks  this  in  italics — yet  did 
Dr.   Hall,  unwritten   to    by  me,  uninvited, 
imsolicited  —  "spontaneously,"    if  he  like 
the  word  better,  write   to  nie — hitlu'rto   a 
jiassive  party  in  this  matter — to  what  effect 
do  you  think  ?    Why,  "  that  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to   ]iostpone 
the  insertion  of  his   lectures  until  the  first 
number  of  the  new  year,"     (kind  sugges- 
tion !)   and   "  undertaking  in  that  event   to 
write    them    out    himself."       He   gave   his 
reasons.     "They   would    be  w?ore    perfect, 
and  of  more  serrice  to  me"  (the  Editor). 
But  this  did   not  end  his  spontaneous  kind- 
ness.    He  arranges  to  do  the  work  "  well," 
and  concludes,  "  you  might  insert  several 
notices,   and    excite   a   mtti.e   expecta- 
tion !"     This  letter  is  dated  the  8th  inst.; 
the     dreadful     advertisements,    announcing 
"  careful    revision    by    the    lecturer,"   ap- 
jienred  on  the   10th.     So  you  see,   sir,   the 
sjinntnneous   arrangement   which   the  fasti- 
dious Doctor  thinks  so  disgraceful,  even  in 
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imagined  |)Ossibility,  absolutely  did  take 
place  ill  full  plenitude  with  every  aggravat- 
ing complication — and  that  too  not  with 
me  only,  but  with  my  emploijc  also. 

Dr.  Hall  being  a  gentleman  who  can  do 
great  good  on  small  inducements,  says  that 
it  was  necessary  to  rewrite  the  lectures,  be- 
cause they  were  so  faulty.  They  may  be 
faulty,  but  (as  every  body  that  reads  them 
may  see)  they  are  e.vactly  as  he  delivered 
them.  If  this,  then,  be  a  charge  against 
himself,  let  him  answer  it  to  his  insulted 
auditory:  if  against  the  reporter — whose 
deservedly  high  character  as  a  short-hand 
writer,  is,  in  truth,  his  bread — the  charge  is 
a  miserable  and  transparent  calumny,  which 
no  man  of  spirit  (however  driven  in  self- 
defence)  would  have  resorted  to.  That  re- 
porter's answer  to  this,  as  to  Dr.  Hall's  otlier 
statements,  is  conclusive.  He  affirms  that 
directly  or  indirectly  Dr.  Hall  sought  the 
report  of  his  lectures  in  the  Medical  Times  ; 
unasked,  gave  him  a  card  to  the  lectures  ; 
invited,  courted,  welcomed  the  revision  of  the 
lectures  ;  declared,  when  he  saw  the  first,  that 
"  it  was  word  for  word,"  and  read  in  his  own 
parlour,  before  Ike  reporter,  page  after 
page,  saying  to  each,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
correct  in  that."  And  he  further  asseverates 
that  Dr.  Hall  at  every  interview  was  e.\u- 
berant  in  his  expressions  of  anxiety  to  serve 
me,  and  felicitated  himself  that  he  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  making  what  he  called  an 
"atonement"  for  his  past  inactivity.  If 
Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  be  not  (as  universal  re- 
port has  it)  fatally  com]>romised  to  the 
Lancet  by  the  reviewship  of  his  own  books, 
none  but  himself  can  understam^,  much  less 
explain,  the  excito-motor  principle  of  his 
recent  letter  to  you — a  letter  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of 
Dr.  H.'s  physiological  theories — puts  that  of 
his  civic  practices  far,  very  far,  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

Rejilies,  sir,  always  require  more  space 
than  charges,  which  are  often  mischievous  in 
proportion  to  their  unspeeific  brevity,  but  I 
trust  you  will  overlook  the  length  to  which 
my  remarks  have  extended,  in  pity  for  an 
unfortunate  brother  Editor  involved  bongrc, 
malgre,  in  a  contention  with  a  person 
in  whom  the  very  genius  of  professional 
squabbles  seems  to  be  incarnate,  and  who, 
as  if  under  some  invincible  fatality,  can  have 
no  dealings  with  predecessors  or  cotempo- 
raries  save  to  their  loss. 

Appending  the  confirmatory  obsen'ations 
of  my  esteemed  collaborateur,  Mr.  Piers 
Healey,  the  barrister,  and  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
the  reporter,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obe  .lent  servant, 
The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

note  from  mr.  healey. 
My  dear , — I  am  too  happy  to  have 


an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  entire  con- 
currence not  only  in  your  statement  of 
facts  but  in  every  sentiment  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  them.  If  Dr.  Hall, 
after  your  expose  (which  I  thus  willingly 
make  my  own)  do  not  lose  caste — if  that 
misfortune  still  await  him — I  shall  have  a 
far  humbler  ojyinion  of  the  present  heads 
of  your  noble  jjrofession  than  any  thing  iu 
their  past  history  warranty. 

Believe  me,  my  dear , 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)    T.  Piers  Healey. 

Essex  Street,  Strand,  Dec.  17. 

MR.  Gregory's  note. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  letter  to  the  Edi- 
for  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  conscientiously 
testify  that  all  therein  related  with  regard 
to  myself  and  my  interviews  with  Dr.  Hall, 
is  true  to  the  letter.  And  in  contradiction 
to  Dr.  Hall's  statement,  which  to  my  own 
knowledge  does  not  contain  but  one  asser- 
tion which  is  not  either  a  falsity  or  a  mu- 
tilated truth,  I  unhesitatingly  pledge  my 
character  as  a  short-hand  writer  of  nine 
years'  experience  to  the  entire  correctness 
of  my  reports  of  his  lectures  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  Medical  Times. 
I  remain,  &c., 
(Signed)  H.  Gregory'. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

16,  St.  James  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
Dec.  17,  1842. 

POWER  OF  EXPULSION  FROM  THE 

COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS 

AND  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  the  grant  of  new  charters  to 
the  medical  colleges,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  and  protection  they 
aftbrd.  A  coniiummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  is,  that  every  physician  and  surgeon 
should  be  com])elled  to  enrol  themselves 
members  or  licentiates  of  one  of  the  British 
metropolitan  colleges  or  corporations,  with 
an  ad  enndem  privilege  to  practise  through- 
out the  empire.  No  surer,  more  efficient, 
method  could  be  devised  for  carrying  out  the 
moral  of  your  excellent  motto,  "dignita- 
tem Artis  Medicte  tueri."  Utopian  schemers 
of  impracticable  hypotheses  would  be  an- 
swered by  the  working  of  our  reformed  in- 
stitutions, the  failure  of  which  they  already 
predict  in  their  sarcastic  cry  of  "  parturient 
montes." 

After  securing  the  more  perfect  education 
and  economy  of  the  profession  in  its  diffe- 
rent departments,  the  next  step  of  primary 
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importance  is  ihc  jiower  of  expellin?  un- 
worthy members.  Whether  this  object  is 
comprised  in  the  new  charters,  or  to  be  at- 
tained by  subsequent  by-laws,  such  a  provi- 
sion would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
every  honourable  practitioner.  The  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  present  Councils,  by  whose 
liberality  so  great  a  concession  to  public 
opinion  is  chiefly  owing,  should  seriously 
consider  this  hitherto  neglected  point, — a 
point,  surely,  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  esprit  du  corps  of  eveiy  corporate  body 
must  necessarily  depend.  This  point  once 
accomplished,  the  College  councils,  or  go- 
verning bodies,  would  immediately  vindicate 
medical  honour  and  dignity,  by  drumming 
out  of  the  profession  the  notorious  "  Fellow" 
of  Ely  Place,  and,  interalios,  the  licentiate 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  pander  to  po- 
pular prejudice  in  consultation  with  bone 
setters  and  other  unlicensed  if/norami  ; 
whilst  the  righteous  sword  of  medical  justice 
would  be  held  in  salutary  terror  over  the 
heads  of  obsequious  delinquents,  who  hu>it 
for  patients  coute  qui  coute,  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  medical  press,  oust  their  profes- 
sional brethren  from  public  appointments 
which  their  predecessors  vacated  no  sooner 
than  honour  and  conscience  imperatively 
called  for.  To  strike  such  men  from  the 
registration  lists  is  the  only  cure  for  such  an 
evil.  An  editorial  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject would  oblige 

A  CoxsERV.\TivE  Medical 
Reformeu. 
Dec.  17,  1842. 

NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  DIJON. 

A  GENERAL  asvlum  for  the  insane  has  just 
been  founded  at  Dijon,  on  a  magnificent 
plan,  and  of  a  fine  architectural  design,  on 
the  spot  fcrmerly  occupied  by  a  Carthusian 
convent.  Besides  the  patients  of  the  dv  part- 
ment,  those  of  the  neighbouring  ones  will 
also  be  received.  A  chief  phy.sician  will  re- 
side as  director  in  the  establishment,  which 
will  be  capable  of  containing  more  than  400 
patients.  Eleven  /lectnrps  of  l;ind  are  an- 
nexed to  it,  the  cultivation  of  which  by  the 
patients,  whose  situation  admits  of  it,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  cure,  a 
fact  demonstrated  for  some  years  at  Paris, 
both  at  Bicctre  and  the  Salpetricre. — 
Gazette  Medicate,  Dec.  3d,  1842. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

On  the  Chemical  Discrimination  of  Vesi- 
cal  Calculi.  By  E.  A.  Scharling,  A. A. 
L.L.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  Polytechnic  School,  Cojienhagen. 
Translated,  with  an  Ai)peiidi.x,  by  S.  Elliott 
Iloskins,  M.D.     With  Plates. 

Vivisection  Investigated  and  Vindiratcd. 
By  George  F.  Etherington,  M.D,  He-. 


Chemic.d  Manipulation ;  being  Instruc- 
tions to  Students  in  (Chemistry  on  the  Me- 
thods of  Performing  Experiments  of  Demon- 
stration or  Research,  with  accuracy  and 
succe.ss.  By  Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  G.S.  &c.     Third  Edition,  revised. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN   ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  December  16,  1842. 

M.  Ward.— F.  J.  Osborne.— C.  P.  Paniell.— 
W.  T.  Edwnrds.— W.  ?.  Watson.— A.  Stephens. 
—  J.  Hancock. -F.  Wallis.  —  R.  Uaker.  —  W. 
Miliier.-P.  Ik-nson.- .\.  King.— II.  R.  Daniell. 
— T.  W.  Sothergill.— F.  Hawtliorn. 

Miiu'ldii,  Deceiitiier   \9,   1842, 

H.  Iladlow.-G.  Newstead.— H.  C.-.rless.— .1. 
Lugg.— T.  Howell.— J.  C.  Blanslianl.-G.  Hol- 
mnh.— J.  P.  Oates.-H.  W.  Brest.- «.  Pink.— 
T.  Lvle.-F.  15.  Htuit.- T.  Good.— R.  Cammack. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF   GENTLEMEN  WHO   II.WE    RECEIViCn 
CERTIFIC.VTES. 

Tlnisdcui  December  1,5,  1842. 

,T.  .Southern,  Ludlow.— G.  C.  Dale,  London- — 
Richard  Jones,  Blakcney,  Gloucestershire.— S. 
Poyser,  Wirks worth. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  10,  1842. 

Small  Pox 13 

Measles    21 

Scarlatina   .  ^ .15 

Hoopnig  Cough    21 

Croup 9 

Thrush     4 

Diarrhoea    7 

Dysentery  0 

Cholera    0 

InfUienza 0 

Typhus     1.) 

Erysipelas .'> 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  130 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Kespiratinn     289 

Diseases  of  tlic  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 15 

l)ispa.ses    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

()rg;ans  of  Digestion     52 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 5 

Childhed 7 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 2 

Rheuniatisni  7 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

lUcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

DiseaRcs  of  Uncertain  Seat 89 

Old  Aqre  or  Natnrnl  Decay 65 

DeathH  hy  Violence,    I'rivatioii,  or   Inteni|)e- 

raiice    19 

Causes  not  .spec i lied   3 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 815 

Wilson  &  Ooilvv,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1842. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 

Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XI. 

History  and  Demomtnition  of  the  Nerves  nf  the 

Uterus, 
From  the  sensibility  and  contractile  power 
of  the  uterus,  Galen  inferred  that  it  must  be 
supplied  with  nerves,  but  he  says  they  are 
extremely  small,  compared  with  the  s  ze  of 
the  organ.  He  knew  that  the  uterus  and 
bladder  received  not  only  nerves  from  the 
great  sympathetic,  but  that  they  were  sup- 
plied with  branches  from  the  spinal  or  sacral 
nerves.  From  the  time  of  Galen  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  were  not 
examined  by  any  anatomist.  Vesalius  then 
stated  that  small  twigs  of  nerves  on  each 
side  proceed  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and 
lower  part  of  the  fundus  from  the  sacral 
nerves,  and  that  the  highest  portion  of  the 
fundus  receives  some  very  minute  branches 
from  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  The 
nerves  of  the  uterus  were  described  by  va- 
rious writers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  an  equally  or  still 
more  imperfect  manner.  The  anatomists  of 
the  seventeenth  century  also  allude  to  them, 
but  with  no  greater  accuracy  or  precision, 
and  it  is  certain  from  the  works  of  Willis, 
that  he  had  traced  the  great  sympathetic 
and  sacral  nerves  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  no  further,  and  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic 
which  are  sent  off  from  the  renal  plexus  on 
each  side,  and  accompany  the  spermatic 
vessels  to  the  ovaria,  fallopian  tubes,  and 
uterus.  In  De  Graaf's  seventh  Plate,  wliich 
I  now  show  you,  the  trunk  of  what  he  states 
787.  — XXXI. 


to  be  a  nerve  is  represented  passing  on  each 
side  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  ramifying 
like  the  branches  of  a  tree  over  the  body  and 
fundus.  Saltzman  and  Reuss,  Vater,  Rast, 
Daventer,  and  Winslow,  all  state  that  the 
uterus  has  nerves  ;  but  their  works  contain 
no  new  facts  on  the  subject.  In  this  Plate 
of  Walter,  the  view  of  the  nerves  of  the 
uterus  is  extremely  defective,  a  few  small 
filaments  only  being  seen  passing  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  orifice  and  cervix  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  are  left,  you 
see,  covered  with  peritoneum  and  destitute 
of  nerves.  The  spermatic  nerves  are  not 
represented.  Haller,  likewise,  appears  to 
have  confined  his  attention  to  the  nerves  of 
the  unimpregnated uterus,  and  with  no  greater 
success  than  Walter  and  other  anatomists 
had  done.  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  the 
first  who  examined  the  nerves  of  the  gravid 
uterus  and  suspected  them  to  be  enlarged  in 
proportion  to  the  vessels.  "  I  cannot,"  he 
observes,  "  take  upon  me  to  say  what  change 
happens  to  the  system  of  uterine  nerves  from 
utero -gestation,  but  I  suspect  them  to  be 
enlarged  in  some  proportion,  as  the  vessels 
are."  Upon  this  occasion  we  profess  only  to 
give  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus  ;  yet, 
since  the  descriptions  of  the  nerves  of  the 
uterus  which  I  have  read,  seem  to  me  unsa- 
tisfactory, I  shall  so  far  go  beyond  my  sub- 
ject, as  to  describe  the  hypogastric  nerves, 
such  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  a  female 
subject,  carefully  dissected  for  that  purpose. 
All  the  uterine  nerves  come  from  the 
intercostals,  and  pass  in  the  form  of  plexuses 
with  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  other  ab- 
dominal viscera  ;  so  that  there  is  a  spermatic 
and  hypogastric  jjlexus  of  each  side  attend- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  same  name.  They  are 
principally  the  branches  of  two  large  cords 
of  the  intercostals,  which  run  down  before 
and  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trunks  of 
the  intercostals  run  down  upon  the  sides  of, 
and  behind  that  arterv.     On  the  left  side, 
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this  large  cord  comes  iiown  from  the  semi- 
lunar gangHon,  partly  as  a  contimiation  of 
the  anterior  cord  of  the  intercostal,  from  the 
part  where  it  is  forming  tlie  semilunar  gan- 
glion, and  partly  as  a  plexus  of  nervous 
filaments  coming  down  more  forwards  from 
the  ganglion  itself.  This  cord  passes  down 
below  the  beginning  of  the  renal  artery,  all 
along  the  sides  of  the  aorta.  In  its  way,  it 
receives  branches  from  the  intercostal,  and 
gives  off  branches,  so  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plexus,  although  the  principal  cord 
can  always  be  distinguished.  It  gives  off 
the  renal  plexus,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
side  of  the  uppermost  vertebra  lumborum, 
and  passes  to  the  sinuosity  of  the  kidney, 
behind  the  renal  vein  ;  but  both  before  and 
behind,  and  above  and  below,  the  renal  artery. 
Opposite  to  the  third  vertebra  lumborum, 
the  cord  gives  off  two  pretty  large  branches, 
and  some  small  filaments  of  nerves  which 
run  down  with  and  before  the  sjiermatic 
artery.  The  spermatic  plexus  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  with  the  artery  into  the  ova- 
rium and  adjacent  parts  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  broad  ligament. 

Immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  sper- 
matic plexus,  opposite  to  the  same  vertebra 
lumborum,  two  large  branches  come  from 
the  trunk  of  the  intercostal  nerve  in  the 
common  direction  of  these  communicating 
branches,  viz.  forwards,  downwards,  and 
inwards,  which  join  the  great  cord,  and 
make  it  large  from  this  conjunction  down- 
wards. On  the  right  side,  the  cord  comes 
down  from  the  semilunar  ganglion,  close  to 
the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus 
and  artery,  giving  a  few  branches  only  to 
the  renal  plexus,  and  runs  down  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta,  as  the  other  on  the  left. 
And  on  the  right  side,  the  renal  plexus 
which  comes  chiefly  from  the  semilunar 
ganglion  as  it  passes  towards  the  kidney 
behind  the  vena  cava  and  renal  vein — the 
renal  plexus,  I  say,  sends  down  the  sper- 
matic plexus  behind  the  beginning  of  the  renal, 
which  soon  joins  and  passes  with  the  sper- 
matic vessels  of  this  side.  The  two  cords, 
right  and  left,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  lumbar  plexus  all  along  the  aorta,  which 
makes  the  basis  of  the  plexuses  which  ac- 
company the  branches  of  that  artery  ;  or 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  anterior 
cords  of  the  intercostals  in  the  abdomen. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  vertebra 
lumborum,  the  right  cord  gives  down  a 
considerable  branch  with  the  iliac  artery, 
which  branching  forms  a  kind  of  sheath-like 
plexus  upon  the  artery  in  its  way  to  the 
groin. 

At  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  right 
and  left  cord  unite  upon  tlie  forejjart  of  the 
aorta,  and  make  a  plexus  from  that  part 
directly  downward?,  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  fifth  vertebra  lumborum,  and 
then  finally  divide  into  what  may  be  called 


the  right  and  loft  hypogastric  nerve.  On 
the  right  side,  a  pretty  large  branch  comes 
from  the  trunk  of  the  intercostal,  on  the  side 
of  the  fourth  vertelra  lumborum,  which 
passing  downwards  and  inwards  behind  the 
right  iliac  artery,  joins  the  jilexus  of  the  two 
\n\ited  cords  before  the  last  vertebra  lum- 
borum. The  hypogastric  nerve  passes 
round  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  hypogastric  vessels  and 
upon  the  inside  of  the  ureter,  at  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  where  the 
nerves  split  into  a  double  range  of  branches, 
viz.  arterior  and  posterior.  The  posterior 
range  goes  to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  some 
branches  passing  to  the  back  part,  and 
others  to  the  forepart  of  the  gut ;  and  the 
first  and  uppermost  of  those  brancl  "s  are 
manifestly  reflected  upwards  upon  the  gut, 
directing  their  course  towards  the  colon. 
The  anterior  range  of  branches  is  the  largest 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  the  hypogastric  nerve,  in  the  form  of  a 
plexus  :  where  the  hypoga^ric  vessels  arc 
passing  to  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  vagina, 
this  nerve  situated  behind  them,  spreads  out 
in  branches  like  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair,  or  hke  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
with  many  communications,  which  are  sent 
to  the  whole  side  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
The  uppermost  branches  pass  upwards  in 
the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligament,  to- 
wards the  fundus  uteri.  The  branches  as 
they  go  to  the  lower  part  of  the  organ  pass 
less  obliquely,  then  horizontally,  and  the 
lowest  of  all  run  downwards  on  the  side  of 
the  vagina.  The  greatest  crowd  or  number 
of  these  branches  go  to  the  os  tincse  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.'' 
This  is  probably  the  only  dissection  that 
Dr.  Hunter  ever  saw  of  the  nerves  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  this  he  suspected  that  they 
enlarge  during  pregnancy  like  the  blood- 
vessels. In  his  engravings  there  is  no  re- 
presentation either  of  the  absorbents  or 
nerves  of  the  uterus. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  says  twice  in  his  works, 
that  the  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  not 
enlarged  in  the  slightest  degree  during  preg- 
nancy. "The  uterus,"  he  observes,  "  in  the 
time  of  pregnancy  increases  in  substance  and 
size,  probably  fifty  times  beyond  what  it 
naturally  is  ;  and  this  increase  is  made  up  of 
living  animal  matter,  which  is  capable  of 
action  within  itself,  I  think  we  may  suppose 
its  action  more  than  double  ;  for  the  action 
of  every  individual  part  of  this  viscus,  at 
this  period,  is  much  increased,  even  beyond 
its  iftcrease  of  size,  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
nerves  of  this  part  are  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  increased.  This  shews  that  the  nerves 
and  brain  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actions 
of  a  part,  while  the  vessels  whose  uses  are 
evident  increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased size ;  if  the  same  had  taken  ])lacc 
with   the  nerves  we  should  have   reasoned 
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from  analogy."  Mr.  Hunter  left  no  pre- 
parations of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  to  suj)- 
l)ort  this  assertion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1838,  there  were  no  prei)arations  in  this 
country,  shewing  tlie  nerves  of  the  human 
uterus  dissected,  either  iu  the  uniin])regnated 
or  gravid  state,  or  in  the  uteri  of  any  of  tiie 
lower  animals.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tlien 
maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
nerves  of  the  uterus,  or  the  nerves  of  any 
otlier  organ,  to  increase  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  1822  Professor  Tiedemann  published  a 
description  of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  with 
these  two  engravings.  In  the  first  the  sper- 
matic nerves  are  represented  on  both  sides 
accompanying  the  spermatic  arteries  to  the 
ovaria.  The  spermatic  veins,  and  the  nerves 
which  followed  tliem,  are  not  seen.  A  few 
small  branches  of  nerves  from  the  hypogas- 
tric plexus  are  seen  ramifying  on  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  surface  of  the  uterus  with 
the  uterine  arteries ;  the  whole  of  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  uterus  is  covered  with  pe- 
ritoneum. In  the  second  plate  some  small 
branches  from  the  left  hypogastric  nerve,  be- 
fore it  enters  the  great  ganglion  at  the  cer- 
vix, are  seen  accompanying  the  left  uterine 
artery  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  uterus.  From  Professor  Tiedemann's  de- 
scription and  Plates  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  the  human  gravid  uterus  is  more 
sparingly  sujiplied  with  nerves  than  any 
other  organ  in  the  body.  The  fundus  uteri, 
which  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
contractile  power,  is,  you  see,  quite  destitute 
of  nerves.  In  1823  Lobstein  stated,  that 
the  uterus  both  before  and  after  conception 
had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  nerves.  He 
says,  "  Rarissime  in  uteri  substantiam  tum 
vacui  tum  gravidi  sese  immittere  videntur 
nervorum  surculi."  In  1829  Professor 
Osiander  affirmed  that  the  nerves  of  the 
human  uterus  had  never  been  seen,  either  by 
himself,  or  by  any  other  anatomist,  and  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  the  authority  of 
other  scientific  persons,  when  he  stated  that 
nerves  were  spread  over  the  whole  uterus. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1838,  while  dissect- 
ing ikis  gravid  uterus  upon  the  table  of  seven 
months,  all  the  veins  of  which  were  injected, 
I  accidentally  observed  what  appeared  to  be 
the  trunk  of  a  large  nerve  proceeding  up- 
ward from  the  cervix  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus  along  with  the  right  uterine  vein,  and 
sending  ofl'  branches  in  its  course  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  some  of  which 
accompanied  the  ramifications  of  the  veins, 
and  others  were  inserted  into  the  peritoneum  ; 
this  broad  band,  resembling  a  plexus  of  nerves 
extended  across  the  i)osterior  surface  of  the 
uterus,  and  covered  the  nerves  midway  be- 
tween the  fundus  and  the  cervix.  On  the 
left  side  the  saire  appearances  were  seen, 
and  several  branches  of  the  nerves  accom- 
panying the  uterine  vein  were  distinctly  con- 


tinuous with  branches  of  the  great  plexus, 
covering  the  body  of  the  uterus.  As  all  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  had  been  cut  away 
close  to  the  neck  of  tiie  uterus,  it  was  im- 
possible to  trace  these  nerves  on  the  body  of 
the  uterus  back  to  the  hyjjogastric  and 
sacral  nerves,  and  demonstrate  thuir  con- 
tinuity with  these  ;  but  I  had  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  uterine  nerves  enlarged  by 
pregnancy.  I  first  shewed  them  to  Mr.  H. 
C.  Johnson  who  liad  likewise  no  doubt  that 
they  were  ganglionic  plexuses  of  nerves, 
although  they  had  not  been  represented  iu 
Professor  Tiedemann's  Plates.  The  prejmra- 
tion  was  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  hos- 
l)ital  on  the  Kst  October,  1838.  Several 
eminent  anatomists  to  whom  I  shewed  the 
l)reparation,  thought  that  I  had  been  misled 
by  appearances,  and  that  they  were  absor- 
bent vessels  accompanying  the  veins  and 
tendinous  fibres  spread  across  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus. 

On  the  18th  December,  1838,  a  woman 
in  the  sixth  month  of  i)regnancy  died  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  a  few  hours  afterthe  foetus 
and  its  appendages  had  been  expelled.  The 
uterus  was  removed  with  all  its  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  remaining  connected  with  it, — the 
whole  of  the  great  sympathetic  was  taken  out, 
and  the  nerves  were  carefully  traced  from  their 
orgins  to  the  different  parts  of  the  uterus, 
while  the  preparation  was  covered  with 
alcohol.  About  eight  months  were  spent  in 
tracing  the  spermatic,  hypogastric,  and  sacral 
nerics  of  the  uterus,  and  their  distribution 
over  the  organ.  Tliis  could  never  have  been 
accomplished,  I  believe,  had  the  dissection 
been  made  in  air,  or  water.  If  you  examine 
this  prej)aration,  you  will  see,  beiiind  the 
uterus,  the  aortic  plexus  dividing  into  the 
right  and  left  hypogastric  nerves.  These 
nerves  soon  subdivide  into  a  number  of 
branches  to  form  the  right  and  left  hypogas- 
tric plexus.  Each  of  these  plexuses,  after 
giving  off  several  branches  to  the  ureter, 
rectum,  and  uterus,  descends  to  the  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  terminates  in  a 
large  oblong  gangUon.  The  left  hypogastric 
plexus  first  sends  off  from  its  upper  and  an- 
teriorpart,  some  small  branches  to  the  ureter. 
About  midway  between  the  aortic  plexus  and 
the  ganglion  at  the  cervix,  the  hypogastric 
plexus  sends  off  several  considerable  branches 
directly  into  the  upjjcr  jiart  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  spread  out  under  the  peritoneum 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  hypogastric 
plexus  then,  you  see,  gives  off  a  large  branch 
which  passes  between  the  ureter  and  uterus, 
to  the  trunks  of  the  uterine  veins  and  artery. 
This  branch  enlarges  and  becomes  thin  and 
broad  as  it  approaches  these  vessels,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  great  plexus  of  nerves,  which 
completely  encircles  the  vessels.  This  plexus 
of  nerves  surrounding  the  vessels  is  joined 
below  by  several  branches  which  proceed  from 
the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  ganglion, 
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and  which  pass  on  the  outsiilc  of  the  ui( tci  ferior   borders   of  the  ganglion  many  large 


to  the  plexus  around  the  vessels.     All  this 
is  clearly  seen  in   the  jireparation.     lint  if 
you  draw  the  ganglion  a  little  aside  you  will 
see   several    branches    jirocecding    from    its 
inner  surface  to  the  plexus  around  tlie  blood- 
vessels, which  run  on  the  inside  of  the  ureter, 
so   that   a  loop  or  complete   ring  of  nerves 
surrounds  the   ureter,  as   well  as  the  uterine 
artery  and  vein.   From  the  ple.xus  surround- 
ing the  vessels,   three  large  nerves  proceed 
upward   with  the  vessels   to  the  upper  part 
of  the    uterus,    enlarging    as    they    ascend. 
These  are  evidently  the  same  nerves  which 
you  saw  in  the  last  dissection.  The  posterior 
branch    sends    off    in    its    course    smaller 
branches  which  accompany  the  ramifications 
of  the  uterine  vein,  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  uterus,  and  spread  out  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  peritoneum.    Passing  upwards 
beyond  the  junction  of  the   spermatic  with 
the  uterine  veins,  and  running   between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  great   plexu.s,   situated 
on  the  body  of  the  uterus,  it  spreads  out  into 
a  web   of  thin   broad  'branches  and  slender 
filaments,   some   of  which  are   inserted  into 
the  muscular  coat  and  peritoneum,  and  others 
follow  the  veins  and   arteries  to  the  fundus 
uteri,    and    pass  with  the  vessels  into    the 
muscular  coat  of  the  organ.       The  middle 
and    anterior    branches    closely   adhere    to 
the  uterine  vein   as  they  ascend,   and  form 
around   several    plexuses    which    invest    the 
vein.   From  these  plexuses,  branches  are  sent 
off  to    the  anterior    surface    of  the  uterus. 
These  nei-ves,  you  see,  ascend  and  closely  unite 
with  the  great  transverse  plexus  on  the  body 
of  the  uterus.     This  plexus   on  the  left  side 
arises   near  the  mesial  line  on  the  back  part 
of  the  uterus,  midway  between  the  fundus 
and  cervix,  from  a  mass  of  fibres  which  ad- 
here  so  firmly  both  to  the  peritoneum  and 
muscular  coat,  that  it  is  difficult  precisely  to 
determine  their  arrangement.     From  these 
fibres  the  plexus  proceeds  across  the  uterus 
in    the  form    of  a  thin    web,   to  the   point 
where    the    spermatic    vein    is    leaving    the 
uterus.  After  closely  uniting  with  the  nerves 
accompanying  the  uterine  vessels,  this  plexus 
proceeds  outwards   to   the  round  ligament, 
becoming  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  perito- 
neum, where  it  unites  with  a   plexus  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  spreads  out 
iito  a  great  web  under  the  peritoneum.  Tiiis 
plexus  is  loosely  attached  through  its  whole 
course  to   the  subjacent  muscular  coat,  by 
soft  ceUular  membrane. 

From  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves,  but  chiefly  from  the  third,  branches 
j)ass  into  the  posieri'  r  liorder  of  tlie  ganglion 
at  the  cervix,  and  are  lost  in  its  mass.  From 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ganglion  numerous 
small  soft  nerves  arc  given  off  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  some  of  which  rimiify  under  the 
peritoneum,  and  others  pass  deep  into  the 
muscular  coat.     From  the  anterior  and  in- 


nerves  are  given  off  to  the  bladder  and  vagina, 
and  from  its  posterior  margin  to  the  rectum. 
On  the  left  side  the  spermatic  nerves  form  a 
plexus  around  the  spermatic  artery  for  about 
two  inches  from  its  origin.  A  small  branch 
is  then  sent  off  from  the  spermatic  artery  to 
the  ureter,  accompanied  with  some  filaments 
of  nerves.  The  spermatic  artery  then  passes 
down  between  the  spermatic  veins,  and  some 
of  the  nerves  leaving  the  artery  get  on  the 
outside  of  the  veins,  and  numerous  filaments 
are  observed  ramifying  on  the  coats  of  the 
veins,  and  also  upon  the  absorbents,  and 
forming  loops  around  tliem.  Branches  of 
nerves  are  then  sent  to  the  fallopian  tube, 
and  to  the  ovarium,  at  the  base  of  which  a 
great  plexus  is  formed.  The  spermatic 
nerves  then  appear  to  enlarge  as  they  pro- 
ceed towards  the  uterus  along  with  the  artery 
and  veins,  and  in  their  course  filaments  are 
sent  to  the  peritoneum  and  to  the  veins  of 
the  ureter  :  some  filaments  pass  doren  along 
with  the  spermatic  artery  to  anastomose  with 
the  nerves  accompanying  the  uterine  arteries 
and  veins,  and  other  branches  pass  to  the 
round  lijament,  and  the  great  plexus  on  the 
body  of  the  uterus. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  hypogastric,  spermatic,  and 
sacral  nerves  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
what  you  have  seen  on  the  left  side.  The 
form  and  situation  of  the  great  plexuses  on 
the  body  of  the  uterus  are,  however,  more 
distinct,  and  they  present  the  appearance  of 
a  white  pearly  fasciculated  membrane,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  ))roceeding 
from  the  mesial  line,  at  right  angles,  to  the 
nerves  accompanying  the  blood-vessels  across 
the  body  of  the  vitcrus  to  the  round  ligament, 
where  it  unites  with  a  plexus  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  uterus.  Numerous  branches 
are  sent  off  from  the  upper  and  lower  bor- 
ders of  the  posterior  plexus  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  uterus.  An  extensive  and  inti- 
mate union  at  various  jioints  is  distinctly 
perceptible  between  the  branches  sent  off 
from  this  plexus  and  the  branches  of  the 
nerves  accompanying  the  uterine  arteries  and 
veins,  and  those  which  i)roceed  from  the 
hypogastric  plexus  and  cervical  ganglion  to 
spread  out  and  form  a  great  nervous  web 
under  the  peritoneum  on  the  ])osterior 
surface  of  the  uterus.  On  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  reddish-coloured  fibres, 
firmly  interlaced  together,  resembling  a 
thin  broad  ganglion  of  nerves,  into  which 
numerous  large  branches  of  the  hypogastric 
nerves  on  both  sides  enter,  and  to  which 
they  firmly  adhere.  From  the  upper  part  of 
this  fibrous  substance,  there  passes  up,  imder 
the  peritoneum  over  ihe  whole  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  uterus,  a  great  plextis,  the 
branches  of  which  pass  into  the  muscular 
(oat,  or  unite  with  those  nerws  proceeding 
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wUli  the  blood-vessels  to  the  upper  jinrt  of 
the  uterus.  Prolongations  of  this  plexus 
also  extend  to  the  round  ligaments,  and 
some  of  its  tilnments  unite  with  those  of  the 
spermatic  nerves.  The  nervous  structures 
now  described,  and  which  you  have  seen, 
have  been  represented  by  Mr.  Perry  in  these 
two  drawings. 

From  the  form,  colour,  general  appear- 
ance, and  vascularity  of  these  plexuses  on 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  ganglionic  plexuses  of  nerves, 
and  from  their  brant  lies  actually  anastomos- 
ing and  coalescing  with  the  spermatic,  hypo- 
gastric, and  sacral  nerves,  1  was  led  to  con- 
«-lude,  on  first  discovering  them,  that  they 
were  nervous  ganglionic  plexuses,  and  con- 
stituted the  s]>ecial  nervous  system  of  the 
uterus,  enlarged  by  pregnancy.  This  dissec- 
tion was  examine<l  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  anatomists  in  London,  and  they  all 
admitted  that  the  great  plexuses  on  the  body 
of  the  uterus  were  continuous  with  the 
spermatic,  hyjiogastric,  and  spinal  nerves. 
In  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  (Dec. 
12th,  1838),  I  described  the  appearances  dis- 
played in  these  dissections  and  drawings. 
It  was  referred  by  the  Committee  of  Phy- 
siology to  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Kiernan, 
and  these  distinguished  anatomists  decided, 
from  an  examination  with  the  microscope  of 
email  portions  of  the  jdexuses  under  the 
peritoneum,  which  bad  long  been  immersed 
in  rectilied  spirit,  that  they  were  bands 
of  elastic  tissue,  and  not  i)lexuses  of  nerves. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  actual  con- 
tinuity of  the  plexuses  with  the  great  sym- 
pathetic was  considered  of  no  weight,  com- 
pared with  the  microscopic  appearances. 
The  microscope  was  the  only  test.  "The 
tissue  of  the  broad,  white,  reticularly  inter- 
communicating bands  of  fibrous  matter, 
resembling  nerves  of  tlie  uterus,"  observes 
Professor  Owen,  "  consisted  of  minute  fibres, 
which  were  solid,  smooth,  equal-sized,  cy- 
lindrical, and  nearly  transparent,  irregularly 
interblended  in  their  course  ;  their  diameter 
does  not  exceed  ,„^,|„th  of  a  line.  These 
bands  correspond  in  structure  with  the 
fibrous  modification  of  cellular  tissue.  The 
component  fi';res  did  not  form  tubes,  nor 
were  their  interspaces  filled  with  the  piimi- 
tive  gia  mL'S,  or  cells,  of  the  nervous  tissue. 
In  th-;  nerves  of  the  spinal  system,  the  pri- 
mitive fibres  of  the  neurilema,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
tubes,  and  can  be  distinguished  into  cylinder 
and  contents.  The  same  structure,  on  a 
minute  scale,  exists,  according  to  Valentin, 
in  the  sympathetic  nerves ;  but  according  to 
the  observations  of  Remak  and  Schwann, 
the  component  fibres  form  solid  bands,  and 
are  of  a  more  transparent  character  than  in 
tlie  spinal  nerves,  but   mcnktd  occasionally 


with  swellings,  and  having  granules  in 
the  interspaces.  I  consider  the  difference 
between  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  and . 
the  fibrous  cellular  tissue  to  consist,  as 
regards  their  microscopic  character,  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  granules  or  cells  in 
tlie  interspaces  of  the  fine,  rcticularly  inter- 
woven, component  fibres  of  the  nervous 
band  ;  and  this  difference  I  believe  to  exist 
between  the  two  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
system  and  the  white  bands  of  fibrous  matter 
which  connect  the  peritoneum  with]  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  womb,  and  which 
resemble  a  plexus  of  nerves."  The  com- 
munication was  withdrawn  from  the  Royal 
Society,  and  many  great  anatomists  hailed 
the  result  as  the  end  of  the  nerves  of  the 
uterus,  when  the  investigation  had  scarcely 
commenced. 

But  ses-eral  of  the  most  experienced  and 
accurate  microscopical  observers  in  this 
counti-y,  soon  after  examined  other  portions 
of  the  same  structures  at  my  request,  and 
arrived  at  a  totally  different  conclusion.  Mr. 
Kiernan  was  afterwards  requested  to  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  decided,  but 
he  refused  to  do  so.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  with 
the  microscope  on  the  uterine  nerves  in  the 
recent  state  were  communicated  to  me  two 
years  after,  in  th  3  following  interesting  letter, 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  to  you, 
and  which  you  may  read  with  advantage  to 
those  who  still  assert  that  it  has  been  proved 
by  the  microscope,  that  the  great  ganglionic 
plexuses  of  nerves  under  the  jieritoneum  of 
the  uterus,  which  have  now  been  demon- 
strated to  you,  are  nothing  but  bands  of 
elastic  tissue,  gelatinous  tissue,  or  cellular 
membrane. 

My  Dear  Sir, — After  having  seen,  and 
very  carefully  examined,  some  weeks  since, 
your  very  beautiful  preparations  of  the  nerves 
of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  after  having 
felt  convinced,  by  their  continuity,  colour, 
texture,  and  mode  of  distribution,  that  they 
really  were  nerves,  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  you  and  others,  that 
their  identity  had  been  doubted ;  I  was 
aware  that  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  to  have  asked  you  for  a  portion  of 
such  suspected  cords,  to  submit  to  the 
microscope,  knowing  that  they  had  been 
very  many  months  immersed  in  strong  alco- 
hol. It  would  neither  have  been  fair  to  you, 
nor  satisfactory  to  me,  to  have  made  such  an 
attempt  at  solving  the  question. 

Being  anxious,  however,  to  satisfy  myself 
upon  the  subject,  I  obtained  an  uterus  un- 
impregnated,  and  while  it  was  quite  recent 
I  traced  several  nerves,  which  1  recognised, 
from  their  situation  round  the  ureter,  and 
upon  the  body  of  the  uterus,  to  be  ftiniilar  to 
some  you  had  previously  pointed  out  to  me. 
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These  filaments  I  submitted  to  the  micro- 
scope, and  used  a  very  beautiful  eighth  of  an 
inch  object-glass,  made  by  Ross.  I  found 
that  it  was  impossilile,  with  the  most  careful 
dissection,  to  detach  any  filament  of  nerve 
without  including  a  quantity  of  cellular  and 
elastic  tissue  ;  so  that  although  the  tubular 
portion  indicating  the  nerve  was  distinct, 
yet  it  was  surrounded  by  innumerable  ex- 
tremely minute  threads,  coiled  and  contorted, 
sucb  as  one  finds  the  comj-onent  of  elastic 
tissue,  and  the  ultimate  element  of  cellular 
membrane. 

Under  slight  pressure,  however,  the  tube 
was  plainly  discernible,  containing  granular 
matter,  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  col- 
lected in  minute  masses,  at  intervals.  Small 
blood-vessels  were  also  seen,  here  and  there, 
with  blood  discs  within  them,  which  served 
to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  tubes,  and  thus  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  error. 

Being,  however,  aware  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  microscopical 
anatomists  had  differed  as  to  what  was  the 
real  characteristic  of  nerves  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  this  communication  had  I  stopped 
here.  Feeling,  from  this  discordance  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  absolute  test,  or 
at  least  one  which  was  not  open  to  cavil,  I 
thought  to  try  a  comparison  of  the  uterine 
nerves  with  those  that  undeniably  belonged 
to  the  ganglionic  system.  I  traced,  there- 
fore, some  nerves  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stomach  up  to  the  great  ganglion  that  gave 
them  origin ;  and  I  selected  some  also  from 
the  small  intestine.  These  I  submitted  to 
the  same  microscopical  power,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  light,  and  pressure, 
and  medium. 

In  all  of  these  I  observed  the  tubular  part 
filled  with  granular  matter,  and  similarly 
collected  in  mirute  masses.  I  also  observed 
that  each  tube  was  surrounded  by  the  minute 
seqjentine  threads  before  described.  In  fact, 
so  closely  did  they  agree  in  every  particular 
with  the  appearances  jjresented  by  the  uterine 
nerves,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Thus,  by  comjjaring  the  unknown  with  the 
known,  despite  the  want  of  any  absolute  test, 
I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  o!  the  true  nervous 
character  of  the  very  beautiful  plexuses 
which  you  have  so  patiently  and  with  so 
much  labour  developed. 

Admitting,  tlien,  this  intricate  structure 
to  be  really  nervous,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
marvel  that  they  increase  in  size  during  preg- 
nancy. It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  if 
the  nerves  alo.ie  remained  stationary,  while 
the  muscular  and  cellular,  the  .serous  and 
mucous,  and  the  vaseuhir  tissues  increased, 
as  it  is  notorious  those  structures  of  the 
uterus  do  during  the  period  of  child-bearing. 


If,  as  is  also  indisputable,  nerves  shrink 
and  atrophy  when  the  function  of  an  organ 
they  supplied  is  lost  or  destroyed,  is  it  sin- 
gular that  the  uterine  nerves  should  increase, 
when  that  organ  rouses  itself  from  inaction, 
to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exemplifi- 
cations of  temporary  functional  vigour  that 
the  animal  oeconomy  can  any  where  exhibit  ? 
Pardon  me  this  prolixity,  and  believe  me, 
My  dear  sir. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  D.\lrymple. 
Holies  Street,  April  21,  1841. 
Subsequent  dissections,  which   I   made  in 
1839  and  1840,  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus, 
and  of  the  gravid  uterus,  in  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  after  delivery,  enabled  me  not 
only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
observations,  but  to  discover  the  important 
fact,  that  there    are   many  ganglia  formed 
on  the  uterine  nerves,  and  on   those  of  the 
vagina  and  bladder,  which  enlarge  with  the 
coats,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents 
of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,   and  which 
return  after  parturition  to  their  original  con- 
dition before  conception  takes  place.      The 
greater  number  of  these  dissections  are  now 
placed  before  you  upon  the  table  for  your 
examination  ;  and  by  comparing  the  ganglia 
and  nerves  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  with 
those  of  the   gravid  uterus,  you  will  require 
no  further  evidence  to  convince  you  that  the 
nerves  of  the  uterus  grow  during  pregnancy 
with  the  other  structures.     If  you  compare 
these  dissections  with  one  another,  you  will 
not   only   be  convinced  of  this  fact,  which 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  denied,  but  you  will  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  anatomist, 
however  patient  and  dexterous,  to  dissect  or 
arrange  elastic  tissue  or  cellular   membrane 
so  as  to  represent  the  regular  distribution  of 
the  system  of  nerves  seen  in  these  prepara- 
tions.     The    web    of  Araehne,   to    borrow 
the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  the  same  in 
all  of  them — it  reappears  in  every  one  of 
them.     When  Mr.  Lawrence  examined  these 
preparations,  which  he  did,  with  the  utmost 
care,  in  the  performance  of  his   duty  as  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
he  said,  "  one  dissection  might  have  left  me  in 
doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  these  great 
ganglia  and  plexuses,  but  the  series  produces 
the  most  complete  conviction  in  my  mind. 
It  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  uterus,  and 
can  be  nothing    else.     The    microscope  is 
not   re(|uired    to    discover    it.      It    is   seen 
much    better    with     the    naked    eye    than 
with  .any  magnifier."     Dr.    M.   Hall,    after 
closely  examining  this  series  of   dissections, 
said,  "  It  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  uterus 
which   you   have  disjilayed.      IS'ever   doubt 
this  for  a  moment,   whatever  opjiosition  or 
contradii'tion  you   may   encounter.       I   will 
never  believe  my  eyes  again,  if  tiiese  great 
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plexuses  on  the  body  of  the  uterus  are  not 
nervous  plexuses."' 

On  the  1 7th  of  June,  1811,  having  ob- 
tained all  the  evidence  that  multiplied  dis- 
sections and  microsoo|iical  ob:-ervatioiis  could 
furnish,  I  presented  a  second  Paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  Nervous  Ganglia  of  the 
Uterus,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  last  year  with  two  cnRravings. 
In  this  communication  the  following  account 
is  given  of  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the 
iiterus,  as  displayed  in  these  dissections  now 
before  you  :  — 

The  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  wholly 
supjilied  with  nerves  from  the  great  sympa- 
thetic and  sacral  nerves.  At  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta,  the  right  and  left  cords  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve  unite  upon  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  aorta,  and  form  the  aortic 
ple.xus.  Tliis  plexus  divides  into  the  right 
and  left  hy[;ogastric  nerves,  which  soon  sub- 
divide into  a  number  of  branches  to  form 
the  right  and  left  hypogastric  plexus.  Each 
of  these  jjlexuses,  having  the  trunk  of  the 
hypogastric  nerve  continued  through  its 
centre,  after  giving  off  branches  to  the  ureter, 
peritoneum,  rectum,  and  trunks  of  the 
uterine  blood-vessels,  descends  to  the  side  of 
the  cervix,  and  there  terminates  in  a  great 
ganglion,  which,  from  its  situation  and  rela- 
tions, may  be  called  the  hypogastric  gan- 
glion, or  utero-cervical  ganglion. 

Tliis  ganglion  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  behind  the  ureter,  where 
it  is  passing  to  the  bladder.  In  the  unim- 
prcgnated  state  it  is  usually  of  an  irregular 
triangular  or  oblong  shape,  with  several 
lobes  or  processes  projecting  from  it,  where 
the  nerves  enter  or  are  given  off  from  it. 
In  the  long  diameter  it  usually  measures 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  varying  in  dimensions  with  the  size  of 
the  nerves  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
hypogastric  ganglion  always  consists  of  cine- 
ritious  and  white  matter  like  other  ganglia, 
and  grey  and  white  nei^ves  issue  from  it, 
which  proceed  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  uterus, 
and  vagina.  It  is  covered  with  the  tninks 
of  the  vaginal  and  vesical  arteries  and  veins, 
and  the  ganglion  has  an  artery  of  considera- 
ble size,  which  enters  it  near  the  centre,  and 
divides  into  branches,  which  accomjiany  the 
nerves  given  ofi"  from  its  inner  surface  and 
from  its  anterior  and  inferior  borders.  The 
hyjiogastric  nerve,  after  separating  into  a 
plexus,  enters  its  upper  edge,  and  branches 
from  the  third  and  other  sacral  nerves  to  its 
posterior  border  and  the  whole  of  its  outer 
surface.  None  of  the  branches  of  the  sacral 
nerves  pass  over  the  ganglion  to  the  bladder, 
though  some  of  them  enter  its  anterior  edge 
where  the  vesical  nerves  are  given  off. 

From  the  inner  and  posterior  surface  of 
each  hypogastric  ganglion,  numerous  large 
nerves  are  given  off,  which  go  backwards  to 


anastomose  with  the  hemorrhoidal  nerves, 
which  accompany  the  arteries  to  the  rectum, 
and  pass  with  them  between  the  mucscular 
fasciculi  of  the  organ.  An  extensive  con- 
nection is  thus  established  between  the  two 
hypogastric  ganglia  and  the  nerves  of  the 
rectum  ;  and  many  large  broad  nerves  pass 
from  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  these 
ganglia  to  ramify  on  the  sides  of  the  vagina, 
and  between  the  vagina  and  rectum. 

From  the  inferior  border  of  each  hypo- 
gastric ganglion  several  fasciculi  of  small 
nerves  are  sent  off,  which  pass  down  on  the 
sides  of  the  vagina,  and  enter  several  large 
flat  ganglia  about  midway  between  the  os 
uteri  and  ostium  vaginae.  From  these  va- 
ginal ganglia  innumerablefilaments  of  nerves, 
on  which  small  ganglia  are  formed,  extend 
downwards  to  the  sphincter,  where  they  are 
lost  in  a  white  dense  membranous  expan- 
sion, from  which  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  laceration.  Frdm  tliis  great  web 
of  ganglia  and  nerves  on  the  sides  of  the 
vagina,  by  which  it  is  completely  covered, 
numerous  branches  are  sent  to  the  sides  of 
the  bladder,  whichenter  it  around  the  ureter. 
All  these  nerves  of  the  vagina  are  accom- 
panied with  arteries,  and  they  often  form 
complete  rings  of  nerve  around  the  branches 
of  the  great  veins. 

From  the  anterior  margin  of  each  hypo- 
gastric ganglion  large  white  and  grey  nerves 
are  sent  off,  some  of  which  pass  on  the 
outside,  and  others  on  the  inside,  of  the 
ureter,  and  these  branches  meet  in  front 
of  the  ureter  in  a  ganglion  which  may  be 
termed  the  middle  vesical  ganglion.  There 
are  other  two  ganglia  formed  on  these  nerves 
— one  between  the  uterus  and  ureter,  and 
the  other  between  the  ureter  and  vagina. 
These  may  be  called  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal vesical  ganglia.  Tlie  ureter  is  thus  en- 
closed within  a  ring  of  nerve  which  resem- 
bles the  oesophageal  ganglion  in  some  of  the 
Invertebrata.  Tlie  trunks  of  the  uterine 
artery  and  vein  are  likewise  encircled  by  a 
great  collar  of  nervous  matter,  between  which 
and  the  hypogastric  ganglion  several  large 
and  some  small  branches  pass. 

Theinternal  vesical  ganglion,  which  usually 
has  a  flattened  or  long  bulbous  shape,  is 
formed  entirely  upon  the  nerves  which  pass 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus  and  ganglion, 
and  run  between  the  uterus  and  ureter.  It 
has  an  artery  which  passes  through  its  centre. 
It  first  gives  off  a  large  branch  to  the  ring  of 
nerveor  ganglion  which  surrounds  the  uterine 
blood-vessels  :  it  then  sends  branches  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  after- 
wards a  great  number  of  small  filaments  to 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  where  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  uterus.  The  internal 
vesical  ganglion  then  sends  forwards  a  large 
branch  which  terminates  in  the  middle  vesical 
ganglion. 

Thi^  ganglion  sends  off  a  great  number  of 
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large  nerves  to  the  bladder.  Some  of  these 
accompany  the  arteries,  and  can  be  seen  ra- 
mifying with  them  upon  the  whole  of  the 
superior  part,  even  to  the  fundus.  Fila- 
ments of  these  nerves,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  are  seen  ramifying  in  this  prepa- 
ration on  the  bundles  of  fibres  occasionally 
forming  loops,  and  enclosing  thcui,  or  pass- 
ing down  between  them,  to  the  strata  of 
fibres  below.  Some  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  middle  vesical  ganglion  do  not  accom- 
pany the  arteries,  but  are  distributed  at  once 
to  the  parts  of  the  bladder  around  the  ureter. 

The  external  vesical  ganglion  is  formed 
entirely  upon  the  nerves  which  proceed  from 
the  hypogastric  ganglion,  and  pass  on  the 
outside  of  the  ureter.  This  is  a  small  thin 
ganglion,  the  branches  of  which  are  sent  im- 
mediately into  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder.  It  usually  sends  down  a  long 
branch  to  anastomose  with  the  nerves  and 
ganglia  situated  on  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  each  hypogas- 
tric ganglion  numerous  small  white  soft 
nerves  pass  to  the  uterus,  some  of  which 
ramify  upon  the  muscular  coat  about  the 
cervix,  and  others  spread  out  under  the  peri- 
toneum to  coalesce  with  the  great  ganglia 
situated  on  the  posterior  and  anterior  sur- 
f:ice»  of  the  organ,   which   have  been  called 


the  subperitoneal  ganglia  and  )ilexuses.  Laige 
branches  also  go  off  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  hypogastric  ganglion  to  the  nerves 
surrounding  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus, 
which  accompany  them  in  all  their  ramifica- 
tions throughout  its  muscular  coat.  Other 
branches  of  nerves  pass  down  from  the  ganglion 
between  the  vagina  and  bladder.  The  appear- 
ances presented  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy  by  the  hypogastric 
ganglia,  and  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the 
rectum,  and  also  the  great  plexus  of  nerves 
situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus, 
are  seen,  but  very  indistinctly,  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing reduced  engravings  from  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

But  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  uterus 
is  not  fully  represented  in  these  engravings, 
nor  are  they  seen  in  the  dissection  from  which 
they  were  taken.  In  a  third  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  read  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1842,  and  which  has  been 
jjublished  with  an  engraving  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
present  year,  there  are  other  great  nervous 
structures  described  and  represented.  These 
have  been  displayed  in  the  dissection  of  a 
gravid  uterus  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month, 
all  the  blood-vessels  of  which  have  been  in- 
jected, which  is  now  placed  before  you  on 
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the  tabic,  and  which  I  am  anxious  you  should 
carefully  examiue  and  compare  with  the  fol- 
lowing description.  Without  looking  at  the 
prei)aration,  or  this  elaborate  drawing  by 
Mr.  Perry,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able 
to  follow  the  description. 

In  this  preparation  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve  sends  numerous  barnches  from  both  its 
cords  to  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  which  forms  a  great  plexus  around  it. 
These  nerves  Accompany  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  artery,  but  the  greater  number  pro- 
ceed with  the  hxmorrhoidal  artery  to  the 
rectum.  The  two  cords  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, alter  giving  off  these  branches  to 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  pass  down 
before  the  aorta  nearly  two  inches  below  its 
bifurcation,  where  they  are  united  by  several 
fine  nervous  tilaments.  But  the  cords  con- 
tinue distinct,  and  soon  separating,  each 
passes  down  behind  the  hypogastric  blood- 
vessels to  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  there  terminates  in  the  cor.esponding 
hypogastric  or  utero-cervical  ganglion.  The 
left  cord  of  the  great  sympathetic,  or,  as  it 
is   usually  called,  the  hypogastric  nerve,  en- 


larges greatly  as  it  approaches  the  hypo- 
gastric  ganglion.  This  ganglion  is  nearly  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  covers  a  great  part  of 
the  cervix  uteri.  It  appears  to  consist  of  six 
or  seven  smaller  ganglia,  which  are  united 
together  by  nervous  cords.  Each  of  these 
ganglia  is  a  thick,  solid,  nervous  mass,  of  an 
orange  white  colour  inclined  to  brown.  Ar- 
teries which  have  been  injected  pass  through 
these  smaller  ganglia,  and  accompany  the 
various  nervous  filaments  which  proceed  from 
them.  Into  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
hypogastric  ganglion  numerous  branches 
from  the  third  sacral  nerve  enter  ;  and  be- 
liiud  there  is  a  great  connection  formed 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  branches  of 
the  hfcmorrhoidal  nerves.  The  vaginal  nerves 
arise  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  ganglion, 
and  the  vesical  from  its  anterior  border. 
Some  of  these  nerves  pass  on  the  outside  of 
the  ureter  to  enter  the  middle  vesical  gan- 
glion, and  others  pass  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ureter  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus. 

From  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
left  hvpogiibtric  ganglion,  a  plexus  of  nerves, 
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accomjianied  by  an  injected  tortuous  arterj', 
proceeds  upward  alor.gtlie  whole  body  oftlie 
uterus,  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  left  sper- 
matic vein,  and  there  terminates  in  a 
dense  reddish-brown  coloured  mass,  con- 
sisting of  fibres  firmly  interlaced  together, 
and  which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true 
ganglion.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  jirincipal 
Siiermalic  artery  and  vein,  which  it  partly 
surrounds,  and  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  it 
may  be  called  the  left  spermatic  ganglion. 
Between  this  ganglion  and  the  left  hypogas- 
tric ganglion  an  artery  extends,  which  is 
closely  embraced  by  a  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
a  direct  nervous  communication  is  thus  esta- 
blished between  these  remote  ganglia.  The 
nerves  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  artery  through 
its  whole  course,  that,  before  they  were 
separated,  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
two  white  lines  on  its  sides,  with  filaments 
crossing  over  the  vessel.  From  these  nerves 
extending  between  the  left  hypogastric  and 
spermatic  ganglion,  branches,  with  arteries, 
arc  given  off  in  their  whole  course  to  the 
subperitoneal  ganglia  and  plexuses  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  ;  and  also 
branches  to  the  plexuses  on  the  anterior 
surface. 

On  approaching  the  spermatic  ganglion, 
these  nerves  with  their  artery  jiass  under  orbe- 
tween  the  branches  of  the  left  snhperitoneal 
ple.nises,  and  freepiently  communicate  with 
them  by  fine  nervous  filaments.  The  artery 
can  be  readily  traced  through  the  substance  of 
the  spermatic  ganglion,  but  the  nerves  which 
accompany  it  from  the  hypogastric  ganglion 
immediately  disajipcar  on  entering  the  mass. 
Numerous  large  branches  of  nerves  from  the 
left  subperitoneal  plexus  likewise  terminate 
in  the  left  spermatic  ganglion  ;  but  some  of 
them  pass  under  it,  and  proceed  to  the  round 
ligament ;  and  others  are  continued  upward, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach tlie  renal  jjIcxus  along  the  spermatic 
blood-vessels.  From  the  upper  border  of 
this  ganglion  large  flat  nerves  proceed  to 
ramify  on  the  fundus  uteri,  and  pass  with 
the  vessels  into  the  muscular  coat.  The 
trunk  of  the  spermatic  vein  and  artery  is 
almost  completely  surrounded  with  this  gan- 
glion, as  the  uterine  and  vaginal  arteries  and 
veins  are  enclosed  within  rings  of  nerve  con- 
nected with  the  hypogastric  ganglion. 

In  this  dissection  there  are  nervous  struc- 
tures displayed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  uterus  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude. These,  from  their  situation,  may  be 
called  the  subperitoneal  gnnayvdonCi plexuses 
of  the  uterus. 

Over  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  ut(  rus  behind, immediately  beneath 
the  peritoneum,  is  situated  the  jiosterior  sub- 
peritoneal ganglion,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  left  hypogastric  ganglion.  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  layer  of  dense 


structure,  composed  of  fibres  strongly  inter- 
laced together,  having  a  ycllovvish-brown 
colour.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  peritoneum  ; 
but,  between  its  lower  surface  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  uterus,  there  is  inter|)osed  a 
thick  soft  layer  of  cellular  substance,  through 
which  filaments  of  nerves,  and  branches  of 
considerable  size,  pass  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  uterus.  The  middle  part  of  the  gan- 
glion is  more  than  two  lines  in  thickness, 
but  it  becomes  everywhere  thinner  towards 
the  circumference,  and  particularly  at  the 
inferior  border,  where  it  sends  off  many 
nerves  to  the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  From 
its  left  lower  and  lateral  part  it  sends  off  two 
layers  of  broad  nerves,  one  of  which  adheres 
to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  other  closely  in- 
vests the  muscular  coat  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  uterus.  Between  these  layers  there  is 
placed  a  very  thick  mass  ol  soft  cellular  mem- 
brane, through  which  innumerable  branches 
of  nerves  pass  between  these  layers  ;  the  hy- 
pogastric ganglion,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves, 
with  the  injected  artery,  extending  between 
the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  ganglia.  Many 
of  the  superficial  nerves  pass  down  under  the 
peritoneum,  and  terminate  in  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  left  hypogastric  ganglion ;  and 
upon  these  superficial  nerves  there  is  formed 
anotherganglion  of  considerable  size,  between 
which  and  the  hypogastric  nerve  numerous 
branches  of  soft  nerves  extend.  This  gan- 
glion, formed  on  the  nerves  under  the  ])eri- 
toneum  near  the  edge  of  the  uterus,  is  thick 
and  solid,  and  consists  of  a  yellowish-brown 
substance,  with  white  nervous  filaments  in- 
terlaced, and  arteries  of  a  considerable  size 
passing  through  it.  From  its  lower  border 
large  nerves  extend  to  the  ujiper  edge  of  the 
hypogastric  ganglion,  and  innumerable  soft 
nerves  enter  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
hypogastric  ganglion,  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  lower  part  oftlie  great  subperitoneal 
ganglion.  The  u))pcr  part  of  this  ganglion 
becomes  firmly  adherent  both  to  the  ]>erito- 
neum  and  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus,  which 
it  covers  as  high  as  the  fundus.  Large  broad 
nervous  plexuses,  superficial  and  deep,  ex- 
tend from  the  ujijier  portion  of  the  subperi- 
toneal ganglion  across  the  body  of  the  uterus 
to  the  spermatic  ganglion  and  blood-vessels, 
and  the  round  ligament,  around  which  they 
form  a  sheath  of  nerves. 

As  the  arteries  and  veins  on  the  right  side 
of  the  uterus  are  only  ])artially  injected,  the 
nerves  extending  between  the  hypogastric 
and  sjjermatic  gangha  have  not  been  so  mi- 
nutely traced.  But  that  there  is  a  similar 
nervous  chain,  connecting  these  great  ganglia 
of  the  fundus  and  cervix  and  the  subperito- 
neal ganglia  and  plexuses,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  other 
dissections  upon  the  table,  at  an  earlier  jic- 
riod  of  pregnancy. 

Over  the  middle  of  the  anterior  and  lower 
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part  of  tlic  uterus,  there  is  situated  a  nervous 
and  vascular  mass  of  great  extent,  and  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  the  subperitoneal  ganglia 
described  on  the  posterior  sin-face.  It  ad- 
heres to  the  peritoneum  firmly  ;  but,  on  beir.g 
divided  longitudinally,  it  is  also  observed  to 
be  separated  from  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
uterus  by  a  soft  stratum  of  cellular  merabane. 
From  the  lower  part  of  this  cvtcrior  subpe- 
ritoneal ganglion,  nerves  are  sent  down  to 
the  cervix  uteri  and  vagina,  and  numerous 
branches  pass  oft'  on  both  sides  to  the  hypo- 
gastric ganglia.  Superficial  and  deep  plex- 
uses of  nerves  are  likewise  sent  ofl'  from  its 
superior  lateral  borders,  which  jjroceed  across 
the  uterus,  sending  branches  into  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  uniting  with  all  the  ganglionic 
plexuses  on  the  jjostcrior  surface.  The  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  anterior  subjieri- 
toneal  ganglia  and  plexuses  in  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy  are  seen  in  this  prepara- 
tion [exhibiting  it]  and  in  this  drawing.  At 
this  period,  it  seems  nothing  but  a  thin,  ner- 
vous, and  vascular  membrane,  imbedded  in 
soft  cellular  substance,  through  which  the 
delicate  nervous  filaments,  accompanied  with 
arteries,  proceed  to  the  superior  angle  of  the 
uterus.  On  comparing  these  ganglia  and 
plexuses  in  the  fourth  and  ninth  months  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  with  their  enormous  development 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  these  great  nervous 
structures  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  uterus  with  that  nervous  power 
which  it  requires  during  labour. 

These  dissections  prove,  as  was  observed 
in  the  first  lecture,  that  the  human  uterus 
possesses  a  great  system  of  nerves,  which 
enlarges  with  the  coats,  blood-vessels,  and 
absorbents  during  pregnancy,  and  which  re- 
turns after  parturition  to  its  original  condi- 
tion before  conception  takes  place.  It  is 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  these  nerves  that 
the  uterus  performs  the  varied  functions  of 
menstruation,  conception,  and  parturition  ; 
and  it  is  so;«ly  by  their  means  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  nervous  system  sympatliises  with 
the  diff"erent  morbid  aftections  of  the  uterus. 
If  these  nerves  of  the  uterus  could  not  be 
demonstrated,  its  physiology  and  pathology 
would  be  completely  inexplicable. 


ON  STRANGULATED  HERNIA  IN 
INFANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  your  number  for  December  9th, 
you  h?ive  reported  a  case  in  which  I 
have  recently  operated  for  strangulated 


hernia  on  a  man  (named  Pouche)  at 
tlic  advanced  age  of  107,  and  1  am  glad 
to  say  that  he  has  continued  well  since 
(hat  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
supjan-ation  between  the  skin  and  the 
hernial  sac,  which  required  a  part  of 
the  wound  to  be  reopened. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  greatest  age  at  which 
this  operation  has  been  performed,  but 
it  would  be  a  curious  coincidence  if  the 
same  individual  should  also  have  ope- 
rated at  the  earliest  period  also  ;  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  any  surgeon  has 
been  obliged  to  perform  the  operation 
at  so  early  a  period  as  seven  weeks,  at 
which  time  I  have  known  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  save  the  child's  life,  and  I 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  your  having 
noticed  my  late  ojjeration  in  your  jour- 
nal to  place  the  other  also  on  record, 
from  the  notes  of  my  clinical  clerk. 

Charles  Tunstall.  ist.  7  weeks,  was 
admitted  into  St.George's Hospital,  Feb. 
21,  1840,  with  oblique  inguinal  hernia, 
which  had  been  strangulated  two  days, 
during  which  time  there  had  been  no 
evacuation.  The  child  had  constantly 
vomited  when  put  to  the  breast,  and 
the  countenance  was  pallid  and  sunk, 
and  expressive  of  severe  suffering.  The 
tumor  was  of  considerable  size  for  so 
small  a  child,  and  tense,  though  not 
externally  inflamed.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  reduce  the  tumor  before 
the  child's  admission,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  warm  bath  :  castor  oil  had 
been  administered,  and  one  leech  ap- 
plied. The  mother  was  not  aware  that 
the  hernia  existed  at  the  time  of  birth, 
but  she  had  observed  the  child  cry 
whenever  the  part  had  been  washed  or 
touched. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  time  could  be 
lost,  and  I  immediately  performed  the 
operation,  and  returned  the  intestine, 
which  was  little  iullamed  ;  the  sac  was 
very  thick,  and  contained  a  good  deal 
of  fluid. 

An  evacuation  took  place  an  hour 
after  the  operation,  and  the  next  day, 
February  22nd,  there  had  been  lio 
return  of  sickness,  and  though  the  child 
refused  the  breast  it  had  taken  a  little 
arrow-root ;  the  countenance  was  also 
improved;  (he  tongue  moist,  and  the 
pulse  had  tolerable  force,  though  it 
was  rather  slow  and  irregular  ;  the 
abdomen  was  soft,  but  pressure  made 
the  child  cry.  Relief  was  given  by  a 
chamomile  poultice. 
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23d.  —  This  tciidcrne.ss  had  gone, 
and  the  child  again  sucked  readily, 
and  the  wound  looked  healthy. 

On  the  'IMt  I  was  rather  anxious 
on  account  of  the  urine,  which  had 
made  the  wound  tumid  and  inflamed  : 
the  sloughing  was  confined,  however, 
to  the  cellular  membrane  and  the 
outer  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  wound 
afterwards  healed  well. 

I  saw  the  child  a  few  months  ago, 
at  which  time  a  considerable  sized 
hernia  existed  under  the  cicatrix. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
opinion  is  commonly  entertained  by  me- 
dical men  that  hernia  is  attended  with 
little  dangcr'in  infants  ;  but  although, 
doubtless,  not  so  liable  to  strangulation 
as  in  older  persons,  the  opinion  leads 
to  grave  errors  in  practice,  if  it  is  ne- 
glected. On  this  account  I  conceive  it 
is  the  right  practice  to  endeavour  to 
obliterate  the  canal  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod by  the  gentle  pressure  which  can 
be  applied  in  the  youngest  infant  by 
the  conmion  belt  and  pad,  and  under- 
strap,  or  by  a  small  sj^i'ing  truss  : — 

1st.  Because  strangulation  may  take 
place,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  so 
as  to  require  an  operation,  which  might 
probably  have  been  prevented,  if  pres- 
sure had  been  used  to  keep  the  bowel 
up.  In  two  instances  I  have  seen 
strangulation  at  the  early  period  of 
three  weeks,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 
reduction  was  elTected  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  ether  dropped  con- 
stantly on  the  tumor  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half:  there  was  much  sickness 
in  this  case,  and  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness of  the  tumor,  and  it  was  clear  that 
I  could  not  have  delayed  the  operation 
very  long.  In  another  case  an  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  another  surgeon 
of  the  hospital,  in  a  ciiild  about  two 
years  old,  but  it  was  followed  by  fatal 
inflammation. 

2n(l.  By  using  pressure  at  an  early 
period,  the  surgeon  takes  advantage  of 
the  natural  disposition  to  obliteration 
of  the  canal,  which  exists  at  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  the  testis,  so  that  a 
cure  may  lie  elTected  in  four  or  six 
weeks,  which  will  recjuire  as  many 
months  at  a  latei  period  ;  and, 

.')rd.  The  difliculty  of  tlie  cure  is  very 
much  increased  by  ihc  enlargement  of 
tiic  canal  from  frcfiucnl  protrusion  [of 
the  bowel.  A  fjw  months  ago,  I  was 
consulted  by  u  lady,  whose  child  was 
ten  months  old,  with  a  lurnia  of  three 


month.s'  duration,  which  had  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  was  very 
diflicult  to  keep  up  by  a  truss  :  she 
had  been  advised  by  a  provincial  sur- 
geon of  much  repute  to  do  nothing  for 
the  hernia,  but  as  her  usual  attendant 
saw  it  increasing,  I  was  written  to  on 
the  subject,  and  1  think  much  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  if  a  truss  had 
been  used  as  soon  as  the  hernia  had 
been  discovered. 

Some  countenance  is  supposed  to  be 
given  to  the  common  opinion,  by  the 
authority  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  who 
does  not,  in  fact,  however,  recommend 
this  delay,  except  in  the  few  cases  in 
Mhich  I  should  agree  with  him  in 
postponing  the  treatment  ;  viz.  in  cases 
in  which  the  testis  has  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  but  lies  in  so  incon- 
venient a  position  in  the  groin,  as  to 
prevent  the  application  of  a  truss. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  testis,  so  that  the  pressure  may 
be  delayed,  not  to  the  time  of  puberty, 
but  only  to  the  earliest  period  at  which 
this  gland  may  happen  to  have  de- 
scended low  enough  to  allow  the  truss 
to  be  used. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CiES.\R  n.\WKINS. 

26,  Grosvcnor  Street, 
Dec.  16,  1842. 


SOME  OnSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF 
ORGANIC  BODIES, 

AND  OS 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  IRON. 

By  J.  BowKR  Hakrison,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Surgeon  to  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary. 

(For  the  Loudon  Medical  Gazette.) 

I.N  the  MicDiCAL  Gazettf  for  the  4th  of 
September,  1840,  I  published  some  ob- 
servations on  the  inorganic  matter 
contained  in  the  blood.  I  made  especial 
reference  to  tlie  iron  in  the  blood,  be- 
cause I  conceived  it  was  connected 
with  a  practical  application,  and  be- 
cause the  value  of  ferruginous  pre- 
])aralions  is  generally  admitted.  I  liave 
since  carefully  reviewed  my  opinions, 
and  been  favoured  with  some  commu- 
nications from  professional  friends.  I 
am  nf)W  anxious  lo  ofler  a  few  further 
remarks   on    (he   same    subject,   which 
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may  serve  to  render  my  views  more 
intelligible  and  explicit.  My  i)riiicii)al 
objeet  is  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
the  fact,  which  has  of  late  been  esta- 
blished by  chemists,  that  the  inorganic 
matter,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  incidental  and  foreign,  is,  in 
reality,  necessary  to  the  composition  of 
organic  bodies ;  and  to  make  some 
pathological  deductions  of  a  practical 
nature. 

The  manner  in  which  these  elements 
exist  in  organised  bodies  is  not  perfectly 
ascertained.       Some   inorganic    bodies 
evidently  pass  in  and  out  of  organised 
bodies  without  sutTering   any  change, 
and   may,   therefore,    be    properly   re- 
garded as  incidental.     Others  form  the 
bases  of  acids ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
material  what  these  are,  so  long  as  they 
are  capable  of  combining  with  the  same 
equivalents    of   oxygen,   and    forming 
salts  with  the  acids.     Again,  there  are 
some  minute  traces  of  mineral  bodies, 
which  appear  to  form  a  component  of 
organised  structures  in  a  state  in  which 
they  are  never  otherwise  found ;  and 
these  probably  give  a  character  to  the 
compound  in  a  way  which  is  peculiar ; 
for  the  particular  mode  of  combination 
in  which  the  elements  of  organic  bodies 
are  supposed  to  exist  may  give  occasion 
for  the  interposition  of  some  disposing 
attractions.     "  In  mineral  substances," 
says   Professor  Miiller,   "the  elements 
are  always  combined  in  a  binary  man- 
ner :  thus,  two  elementary  substances 
imite  together,   and  this  binary  com- 
pound unites  again  with  another  simple 
substance,  or  with  another  binary  com- 
pound.    For    example,     carbonate    of 
ammonia    is    constituted    of    carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  com- 
bined as  follows: — carbon  and  oxygen 
unite  to  form  carbonic  acid;   hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia ; 
these  again  unite  to  form  carbonate  of 
ammonia.     In  minerals  the  elementary 
substances  are  never  observed  to  com- 
bine three  or  four   together,  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  in  which  each  element 
is  equally  united  with  all  the  others. 
This,  however,  is  the  case  in  organic 
bodies.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen — the  same  elements  which,  by 
binary  combination,  formed  inorganic 
substances — unite  together,  each  with 
all  the  others,  and  form  the  peculiar 
principles  of  organic  beings*."     I  may 
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suggest  that  the  union  of  all  the  ele- 
ments equally  with  one  another  is  de- 
termined by  a  kind  of  disposing  affinity 
given  to  the  compound  by  exceedingly 
minute  portions  of  mineral  substances. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  that,  by  this 
means,  there  is  produced  a  suspension 
of  those  more  elective  affinities  which 
would  resolve   the  whole   into   binary 
com])ounds.     The  common  relation  of 
all   the   elements   to   these   substances 
may  bestow,  under  the  control  of  the 
vital  agency,  the  particular  character 
they  acquire  as  organised  bodies.     The 
combination    of  inorganic    or   mineral 
bodies  with  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,    of    organised    bodies,    seems 
esi)ecially   inimical    to    that    state   of 
molecular  arrangement  which  is  termed 
crystallization.     No   organic    principle 
during  life  is  capable  of  crystallization, 
and  this  property  seems  to  be  dependent 
on  these  so-called  foreign  ingredients. 
Dr.  Prout  states  that  starch  and  sugar 
are  nearly  identical  in  their  chemical 
nature;  and  yet  the  former,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  crystallised*.     Fat  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  state  of  a  crystal: 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  "  that  the  fattening 
of  an   animal   is   rendered  impossible 
when  we  add  to  its  food  an  excess  of 
salt,   although   short   of  the    quantity 
required  to  produce  a  purgative  effectt." 
The  property  which  inorganic  matter 
possesses  of  preventing  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  molecules,  must  of  course 
be    communicated    to    the    molecules 
themselves,  but  is  yet  ascribable  to  the 
ingredients  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the   combination  and  arrangement  in 
which  these  mineral  bodies  exist  serves 
to  prevent  their  coming  into  contact 
and   forming   crystals,   in   which  way 
they     would     otherwise     undoubtedly 
collect    and    aggregate.      They    thus 
seem  (if  I   may  be   permitted   to   use 
the  expression)  to  forego,  as  well  as  to 
forbid,  crystallization.   Since  inorganic 
matter  is  found  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to   the   constitution   of  organised 
bodies,  it  will  be  anticipated  that  par- 
ticular species  of  plants  can  only  find 
sustenance  on  those  soils  which  contain 
the  requisite  kinds  of  minerals.     It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  inorganic  consti- 
tuents of  plants   are  altogether  acci- 


*  Sec  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1827. 
t   IJebip's  Animal  ChcmiPtry,  pajfe  15J. 
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dental,  but  others  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  invariable.  There  are  some 
which  can  only  be  dispensed  with 
when  they  are  replaced  by  bases  which 
are  capable  of  forming  similar  combi- 
nations, and  uniting  with  the  same 
equivalents  of  oxygen.  "The  perfect 
development  of  a  plant,"  says  Dr. 
Liebig,  "  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  ;  for  when 
these  substances  are  totally  wanting  its 
growth  will  be  arrested,  and  when  they 
are  only  deficient  it  must  be  impeded. 
In  order  to  apply  these  remarks,  let  us 
compare  two  kinds  of  trees,  the  wood 
of  which  contain  unequal  quantities  of 
alkaline  bases,  and  we  shall  find  that 
one  of  these  grows  luxuriantly  in  several 
soils  upon  which  the  others  are  scarcely 
able  to  vegetate.  For  example,  10,000 
parts  of  oak  wood  yield  250  parts  of 
ashes ;  the  same  quantity  of  fir  wood 
only  83;  of  linden  wood,  500;  of  rye, 
440;  and  of  the  herb  of  the  potatoe 
plant,  1500  parts.  Firs  and  pines  find 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkalies  in 
granitic  and  barren  sandy  soils,  in 
which  oaks  will  not  grow  ;  and  wheat 
thrives  in  soils  favourable  for  tlie  linden 
tree,  because  the  bases  which  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  a  complete  maturity 
exist  there  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
accuracy  of  these  conclusions,  so  highly 
important  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  forests,  can  be  proved  by 
the  most  evident  facts*." 

In  animal  bodies  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  inorganic  and  mineral 
constituents,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  to  exist  in  like  manner  as  they 
do  in  vegetables.  The  waste  which 
goes  on  in  the  animal  body  is  attended 
by  the  constant  loss  of  these  substances, 
as  well  as  of  others ;  and  this  is  evident 
by  their  being  found  abundantly  in  the 
urinary  secretion.  It  is  indispensable, 
IJiercfore,  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinually renewed;  and  they  are,  on 
this  account,  constantly  being  intro- 
duced in  combination  or  admixture 
with  animal  and  vegetable  proxi- 
mate principles,  in  the  food  which  is 
taken  into  the  body.  It  would  appear 
from  the  researches  of  Dr.  I.iebig, 
that  the  various  animal  and  vegetable 
proximate  jirinciples  merely  require  a 
chaiif/e  of  fortn  to  be  adapted  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  Animal  and 
vegetable  albumen,  fibrinc,  and  casein, 

*  Liebjg's  Organic  Clicniistry,  page  104. 


contain  the  precise  ingredients  which 
are  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
the  animal  tissues.  But  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  these  principles  obviously 
docs  not  constitute  healthy  animal 
structure.  There  is  a  process  of  or- 
ganization wanting,  which  is  dependent 
on  life,  and  requires  a  further  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  There  are  other 
substances  taken  into  the  blood  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  metamor- 
phoses of  these  principles,  and  exercise 
a  definite  iufiuence  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  molecules.  We  know  that  the 
various  structures  are  int  imately  brought 
into  contact  with  the  blood,  with  which 
they  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inter- 
change ;  and  we  further  know  that 
there  exists  in  the  blood,  globules  which 
do  not  seem  to  take  any  direct  part  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  body.  These  may 
be  carriers  of  oxygen,  but  they  may 
also  be  agents  of  organization,  and 
serve  to  give  a  definite  polarity  to  the 
tissues  which  are  forming  from  the 
blood.  In  short,  in  addition  to  the 
proximate  principles  which  supply 
matter  for  immediate  conversion  into 
fibriue,  albumen,  &c.,  we  find  in  animal 
and  vegetable  foods  other  constituents 
which  are  also  necessary.  These  con- 
stituents must  vary,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  ditferent  articles  which  we 
have  chosen  for  consumption ;  for  we 
have  already  seen  that  vegetables  receive 
them  ditlerently  according  to  their  par- 
ticular constitution,  and  tlie  election  of 
soils  to  which  they  consequently  dis- 
posed. Many  of  them  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  essential,  and  must  be  dis- 
charged from  the  body  without  their 
having  suffered  or  produced  any  altera- 
tion. It  may  be  conjectured,  however, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  in- 
organic bodies  conduces  to  the  health 
of  the  body.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  what  is  called  the  tenacity  of  the 
animal  tissues  may  depend,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  presence  of  a  due 
admixture  of  these  substances.  We 
know  that  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  good  wholesome  food,  especially  of 
good  red  flesh  meat,  wliich  contains 
abundance  of  these  constituents,  that 
there  is  induced  a  pale  and  serous  state 
of  tlie  blood,  which  seems  inccapable  of 
forming  healthy  organic  structure. 
There  seems  to  be  a  semi-transparent, 
and,  as  it  were,  crystalline  character  of 
the  tissues,  as  though  the  mineral 
elements  were  insufficient  to  produce 
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a  proper  proportion  of  hciilthy  tissue. 
I  nuiy  illustrate  tins  position,  somewhat 
eoarsely,  but  perhaps  forcibly,  by  com- 
paring the  animal  structure,  in  this 
state,  to  mortar  which  is  devoid  of  a 
proper  admixture  of  sand  to  give  it  a 
due  consistence.  In  such  cases  it  would 
appear  rather  as  if  the  body  were  an 
assemblage  of  badly  organised  proxi- 
mate elements,  than  of  real  healthy 
structure  with  its  proper  vital  cohesion. 
In  some  instances  a  remedial  in- 
fluence may  be  accomplished  by  the 
administration  of  various  medicinal 
substances  in  combination  with  a  care- 
fully regulated  diet.  It  would  be  a 
great  abuse  of  chemistry  to  apply  it 
too  rigidly  to  medicine,  and  we  ought 
always  to  regard  with  great  suspicion 
any  purely  chemical  explanation  of 
physiological  phenomena.  When  we 
find,  however,  that  a  particular  eflect 
may  be  brought  about  by  certain  means, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  ellected  be- 
comes a  legitimate  object  of  inquiry. 
Now  the  exhibition  of  iron  appears  to 
be  really  serviceable,  and  to  have  a 
direct  influence  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
iron  enters  into  combination  with  a 
principle  similar  to  fibrine,  constituting, 
in  combination,  the  cruorin,  or  colour- 
ing matter,  with  Avhich  the  envelope 
of  the  blood-particles  is  impregnated. 
There  appears  to  me  nothing  impro- 
bable in  such  a  supposition  ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  effects  of  iron  in 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  red  par- 
ticles is  generally  admitted  by  the  pro- 
fession. The  following  extracts  from 
Andral's  Pathology,  if  superfluous,  may 
not  be  altogether  unacceptable  ;  they 
are  themselves  quotations  from  the 
Dictiontidire  de  Midevine.  They  relate 
to  a  remarkable  state  of  antcmia  which 
occurred  to  some  workmen  employed 
in  one  of  the  galleries  of  a  coal-mine  in 
Auzain.  In  these  instances  the  coun- 
tenance lost  all  colour  and  complexion, 
and  presented  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  of  wax  which  had  been  tinged 
yellow  by  the  influence  of  time  ;  the 
blood-vessels  were  so  completely  efl'aced 
that  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be  dis- 
covered even  in  those  regions  where 
they  are  generally  most  apparent ;  not 
a  single  capillary  vessel  could  be  seen 
on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  or  eye- 
lids, or£ven  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 


the  mouth ;  and  the  pulsationof  the  arte- 
ries was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. "  The  patients  all  complained 
of  excessive  debility,  great  anxiety,  fre- 
quent palpitations,  and  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  sullbcation  on  making  the  least 
exertion  ;  they  had  constantly  profuse 
sweats  ;  their  countenance  was  ecdema- 
tous  ;  their  appetite  good,  but  digestion 
much  impaired;  and  their  emaciation 
advanee.l  with  rapid  strides.  This  state 
sometimes  lasted  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  and  in  some  cases  terminated 
in  death."  Various  remedies  were  tried 
without  avail ;  light  bitter  infusions, 
with  nutritious  diet,  and  antiscor- 
butic wine,  proved  of  no  service.  Mer- 
curial frictions  were  also  made  use  of. 
'*  During  this  treatment,"  continues  the 
account, "  one  of  the  patients  died.  On 
dissection,  all  the  arteries  and  veins 
were  found  void  of  blood,  and  contain- 
ing only  a  little  serum  ;  no  blood  flowed 
when  tiic  muscles  were  divided,  except 
on  the  thigh,  from  the  large  muscles 
of  which  a  few  drops  issued.  This 
almost  total  absence  of  blood,  which 
agreed  so  well  with  the  phenomena 
observed  during  liQ?,  induced  M.  Halle 
to  discontinue  the  mercurial  frictions, 
and  substitute  the  internal  use  of  iron 
Ji/iiif/x  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  daily, 
combined  with  tonics  and  opium.  In 
eight  or  ten  days  an  evident  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  patients 
thus  treated ;  a  few  veins  began  to 
appear  under  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm  ; 
the  digestion  was  much  improved ; 
and  the  dyspnoea  considerably  relieved. 
Each  subsequent  day  the  patients 
pointed  out  as  a  new  discovery  one  or 
more  blood-vessels  which  had  just 
become  visible  :  all  their  symptoms 
continued  to  improve,  and  at  the  time 
they  were  sent  home  their  health  w'as 
perfectly  established." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  state  of 
anscmia  is  the  precursor  of  many  serious 
lesions,  nor  is  it  always  ftiir  to  regard 
it  as  a  secondary  aflection  in  itself.  To 
an  aucpmical  condition  of  the  system 
may  be  attributed  many  of  those  cases 
of  simple  dilatation  of  the  heart  which 
have  arisen  in  a  defective  tonicity  of 
the  muscular  fibre.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  heart,  in  combination  with  the 
other  tissues,  may  lose  its  proper  firm- 
ness, and  without  the  existence  of  any 
valvular  disease  may  sufllr  dilatation 
from  the  ordinary  and  temporary  im- 
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{)ediments  to  which  tlie  circulation  is 
labitimlly  subjected.  The  fj.<  a  tergo 
of  the  circulation,  instead  of  pushing 
forward  the  current  of  the  blood,  spends 
itself,  in  some  degree,  in  dilating  the 
parietcsof  the  heart,  and  this  condition, 
unlike  that  which  originates  in  valvidar 
obstruction,  is  not  attended  with  any 
accompanying  hypertrophy,  but  a  great 
attenuation  of  structure.  The  resem- 
blance, in  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
plexion, of  this  disease  to  that  called 
chlorosis,  is  not  a  little  striking,  and  in 
both  there  is  probably  something  analo- 
gous in  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Dr. 
EUiotson,  speaking  of  the  latter  com- 
plaint, in  tlie  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered at  University  College,  observes, 
"  When  I  come  to  treat  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  you  will  lind  an  affection 
similar  to  this.  Persons  will  have 
violent  palpitations,  and  become  pale  ; 
and  this  state  is  not  one  indicative  of 
bleeding  and  purging,  which,  in  a  com- 
plaint like  this,  would  make  thnigs 
worse;  but,  very  much  to  my  surprise, 
■when  I  first  ventured  on  practice,  I 
found  iron  would  remedy  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  to  some  ex- 
tent." It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  menstruation  should  be  defective 
when  the  bloodis  so  much  impoverished, 
and  yet  people  always  regard  the  de- 
ficiency of  that  secretion  as  the  cause, 
and  not  as  the  consequence,  of  the 
malady.  The  other  day  a  poor  woman 
presented  herself  at  the  Ancoats  Dis- 
pensary with  a  large  sloughing  ulcer 
on  the  leg.  She  was  of  a  pale  edema- 
tous appearance,  and  was  suckling  a 
child  about  eighteen  months  old.  On 
remonstrating  with  her  on  the  subject, 
she  replied  that  she  suckled  it  because 
she  had  not  any  food  to  give  it !  This 
young  woman  had  a  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  She  told  me  th  it  tlie  menses 
were  sparing  and  pale,  and  to  this  she 
attributed  her  illness.  T  will  not  oflend 
the  reader  by  a  word  of  comment. 

In  my  former  paper  I  alluded  to  the 
possible  connexion  of  tuberculous  for- 
mations with  a  deficiency  of  the  inor- 
ganic matter  of  the  blood.  This  was 
designed  as  a  mere  suggestion,  and  in 
no  way  involved  any  pecidiar  line  of 
practice,  which  is  always  to  be  depre- 
cated if  based  merely  on  theory,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  been  strengthened 
in  this  ojjinion  by  subsequent  rellection 
— tuberculous  formations  are  at  least 


obviously  promoted  by  whatever  de- 
presses the  energy  of  vitality. 

I  shall  now  brielly  conclude  by  a 
few  observations  on  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting iron.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  administration  of  iron,  a  speedy  re- 
sult should  not  always  be  anticipated. 
Invalids  are  generally  impatient  if  they 
do  not  receive  immediate  benefit  from 
the  medicnnes  prescribed.  It  would  be 
well  to  inculcate,  therefore,  that  the 
iron  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  food  than  as  a  common 
medicinal  agent.  It  is  not  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  the  system,  but  to  afford 
materials  wliich  may  conduce  to  the 
nutrition  and  organization  of  the  body. 
It  should  not  thereforebe  hastily  thrown 
aside  after  a  trial  of  a  week  or  a  month, 
but  where  the  indications  for  its  ad- 
ministration are  still  persistent  it  may 
be  continued  with  advantage  for  a  pro- 
tracted period. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  given 
must  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
and  must  be  altogether  dependent  on 
the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  Dr. 
EUiotson  advocates  the  use  of  the  tar- 
tariscd  iron  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  diuretic 
and  purgative  qualities  ;  at  any  rate,  it 
may  be  elegantly  combined  with  medi- 
cines to  promote  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  and  bowels.  For  the  same 
reason,  for  young  subjects  the  vinnm 
ferri  (wliich  I  see  is  omitted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopa>ia)  would  be 
found  a  useful  medicine.  Probably 
some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering metallic  preparations  may 
be  eventually  adopted.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  following  quotation  from 
Professor  Miillcr's  Physiology  may 
not  be  considered  uninteresting.  "  If 
a  small  quantity  of  a  metallic  salt  is 
mixed  with  serum,  and  a  rather  larger 
proportion  of  caustic  potash  added  than 
is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
metallic  salt,  the  oxide  is  not  precipi- 
tated, but  remains  in  solution  combined 
with  the  albumen.  Berzelius,  who  men- 
tions this,  remarks  that  by  this  means 
metallic  salts,  or  oxides,  are  absorbed 
from  the  intestinal  canal  or  skin, 
carried  into  the  circulation,  dissolved 
in  the  serum,  and  expelled  with  the  ex- 
cretions; and  hence  it  is  that  after  the 
continued  use  of  mercury,  we  find  the 
protoxide  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the 
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body.  Would  not  the  extremely  inti- 
mate combinations  of  the  metalhc 
oxides  with  albumen  be  useful  in  medi- 
cine? Albumen  of  the  egg  or  serum 
coagulates  when  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  earthy  or  metalhc 
salts,  and  the  coagulum  contains  the 
components  of  the  salt." 


\ 


ADOPTION  OF  A  COLLEGIATE  DIS- 
CIPLINE AT  ST.  BARTHOLO- 
MEWS HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Permit  me  through  your  pages  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  satisfaction  that  at 
length  some  decided  step  has  been 
taken  towards  the  adoption  of  a  colle- 
giate system  of  discipline  in  one,  at 
least,  of  our  medical  schools.  The 
governors  of  S(.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital have  deserved  well  of  the  pro- 
fosion,  and  of  the  country,  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  this  great  work  of  hos- 
pital reform.  From  a  long  acquaintance 
with  medical  students,  I  am  persuaded 
that,  if  properly  arranged  and  con- 
ducted, the  plan  is  certain  of  success, 
and  that  when  once  fairly  started  by 
one  of  the  schools,  the  rest  must  per- 
force follow  in  tlie  same  track.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
is  no  light  matter — that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  so  entirely  new,  as  re- 
gards not  only  our  London  schools,  but 
the  medical  schools  of  the  whole 
Empire,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  and 
making  considerable  demands  upon  the 
patience,  forbearance,  and  good  sense  of 
a  number  of  young  men  who  are  just  at 
the  age  when  these  qualifications  are 
yet  but  in  the  bud  ;  calling  upon  them, 
for  a  prospective  advantage,  to  allow  the 
curtailment  of  that  present  liberty  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  up<m  as  their  right — I  say,  such 
an  undertaking  must  require  on  the 
part  of  its  conductors  a  considerable 
share  of  prudence,  caution,  and  zeal, 
and  will  doubtless  at  first  meet  with 
no  slight  opposition.  I  must  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  any  plan  of  the  kind 
in  question  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
this  question — "What  is  proposed  to  offer 
to  the  students  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  place  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  restraint  now  proposed  ?  Two 
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things  are  obvious  :  first,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  prospect  of  benefit  or ' 
of  success,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  colle- 
giate establishment  by  halves.  It  will 
be  useless  to  make  merely  a  set  of 
lodging  houses,  which  the  student  may 
enter  or  leave  at  his  option,  and  within 
no  boundary  walls,  with  no  regulated 
system  of  restraint  ;  such  a  plan  ne- 
cessarily leaves  out  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  collegiate  life. 
Secondly,  it  is  as  evident,  that  sup- 
posing a  college  establishment  duly 
provided,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ren- 
der a  residence  in  it  compulsory  upon 
all  the  students  of  the  school ;  such  an 
assumption  of  authority  would  at  once 
defeat  its  own  object,  and  drive  away 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 
Somestronginducement,  therefore,  must 
be  held  out  to  tempt  the  young  man  to 
resign  that  entire  liberty  of  action 
which  he  is  generally  inclined  to  prize 
far  above  its  real  value.  In  order  also 
to  have  full  weight  with  him,  this  induce- 
ment  must  not  be  too  prospective.  He 
must  beshewn  that  there  areadvantages 
of  an  immediate  and  palpable  nature, 
which  are  to  be  had  at  least  in  an  equal 
degree  under  no  other  system  than  the 
proposed  plan.  The  mere  diminution 
of  expense,  or  the  improvement  in  his 
accommodation,  (if  tliese  can  be  offered 
by  a  college)  will  be  of  little  avail  in  in- 
ducing the  majority  of  students  to  come 
within  its  rules.  These  points  are 
matters  of  little  moment  to  many,  and 
to  all  would  hardly  outbalance  the  sa- 
crifices they  must  make. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  which 
are  certain  to  result  to  the  student  from 
a  wholesome  system  of  discipline,  I 
know  but  of  one  which  a  college  can 
offer,  so  palpable  in  its  nature,  so  im- 
mediate in  its  operation,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  exclusively  collegiate  in 
its  character,  as  to  offer  a  striking  and 
powerful  temptation  to  a  young  inex- 
perienced man.  This  consists  in  a  well- 
modelled  system  of  college  tutors.  Here 
he  would,  on  his  first  entrance  upon  his 
studies,  find  a  friend  and  adviser,  a 
guide  and  instructor,  in  the  vast  and  be- 
wildering field  of  inquiry  which  opens 
before  hmi  as  he  proceeds ;  his  time 
and  attention  would  be  rightly  and 
judiciously  directed.  He  would  here 
at  once  meet  with  a  functionary  whose 
specific  office  it  would  be  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  furtherance  of  the  students' 
objects,    and    in   applying    to    whom, 
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therefore,  he  would  feci  none  of  that 
diflicuhy  and  delicacy  whicli  he  must 
at  present  experience,  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  alone  competent  to  ad- 
vise him,  but  whose  time  and  attention 
he  is  unwilling  to  tax,  by  matters 
which  appear  trilling  to  them,  but 
\\  hich  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
his  early  progress. 

Afler  considerable  thought  and  at- 
tention given  to  this  subject,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  an  efficient  system 
of  tutors  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  whole  collegiate  arrangement, 
partly  from  its  intrinsic  value  to  the 
student,  and  partly  fi-oni  the  very  ob- 
vious nature  of  its  advantages,  which 
will  at  once  remove  the  objections 
which  the  young  men  may  feel  to  sub- 
mitting to  the  necessary  degree  of  re- 
straint. Such  an  inducement  may  not 
be  so  necessary  in  future  years,  when 
the  right  and  wholesome  system  of  dis- 
cipline is  become  well  known  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  London  medical 
schools ;  but  the  first  establishment 
of  the  plan  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  it  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
I  will,  therefore,  now  only  offer  a  few 
suggestions  upon  this  one  matter  of  the 
tutors  ;  and  should  these  hints  appear 
to  have  any  value,  I  shall  be  happy  at 
some  future  time  to  extend  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  college  system. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
tutor  should  be  resident  in  the  College  ; 
he  will  thus  be  at  all  times  accessible 
to  the  student,  to  whom  his  time  must 
be  wholly  devoted,  and  his  presence 
will  there  create  a  sensible  and  whole- 
some restraint.  If  the  tutor  is  allowed 
to  reside  out  of  the  walls,  his  usefulness 
will  be  materially  restricted,  and  the 
way  be  opened  to  numberless  abuses. 
The  tutors  might  be  appointed  from 
among  those  students  who,  having 
jjassed  all  their  examinations,  are  still 
desirous  of  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  hospital  practice.  By  this 
mode  of  selection,  a  ])roper  difference 
of  age  will  be  secured  between  the 
pupil  and  his  instructor — a  point  of 
considerable  importance,  and  an  excel- 
lent opj)orliinity  will  be  allbrded  of 
rewarding  meritorious  students,  and  of 
offering  an  additional  slimulus  to  their 
exertions.  Not  that  I  would  advocate 
the  keeping  of  the  student  in  leadiug- 
strings,  or  that  his  industry  and  ener- 
gies should  be  crippled  and  enfeebled 
by  a  want  of  independent  action  ;    but 


if  twenty-five  pupils  are  allotted  to  the 
charge  of  each  tutor,  there  will,  among 
these,  be  always  plenty  in  different 
stages  of  progress,  who  will  demand 
his  time  and  attention.  Whether, 
therefore,  it  may  be  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  in  the  museum,  with  the  speci- 
mens of  materia  medica,  or  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  hospital  patient,  the  tutor 
will  be  ready  to  assist,  either  by  exami- 
nation or  by  instructions,  and  the  pupil 
will  at  once  know  where  to  go  for 
whatever  assistance  he  may  need.  It 
might  be  well  to  connect  the  office  of 
tutor  with  that  of  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  as  alTording  him  an  additional 
opportunity  of  forwarding  the  studies 
of  those  over  whom  he  is  placed,  and 
identifying  their  interests  with  his  own. 
If  this  ])lan  should  be  adopted,  the 
number  of  assistant  demonstrators  will 
be,  of  course,  increased,  and  their  atten- 
dance in  the  dissecting-rooms  will  only 
be  required  for  their  own  little  class. 
In  fact,  whatever  department  of  studies 
their  classes  are  passing  through,  the 
individual  tutor  sliould  be  expected  to 
accompany  and  guide  them.  I  would, 
however,  by  no  means  limit  the  ap- 
pointment to  them,  but  give  every 
encouragement  to  other  candidates  to 
come  forward,  by  throwing  the  office 
open  to  competition,  and  by  invariably 
making  it  the  reward  of  superior  merit ; 
the  only  requisites  being  talent  and 
moral  worth.  It  will  be  easy,  and  per- 
haps allowable,  for  the  tutors  to  assist 
each  other,  as  they  do  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  by  receiving  to  an  exami- 
Tiation  or  demonstration  those  students 
which  happen  to  require  assistance  on 
the  particular  subject  of  which  that  one 
tutor  is  about  to  treat.  There  should 
be,  I  conceive,  a  public  demonstrator, 
whose  office  should  be  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
who  might  be  the  responsible  controller 
of  the  entire  dissecting-room,  and  the 
instructor  of  such  students  as  do  not 
reside  in  Collef^e,  and  to  his  lot  it  would 
fall  to  deliver  the  public  demonstrative 
lectures  ;  or  the  tutors  might  well  take 
it  by  turns  to  fill  this  important  office 
for  a  month  at  a  time. 

With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of 
the  tutors  1  conceive  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  On  entering  the  College, 
the  student  will  be  rcfjuired,  in  addition 
to  the  charge  for  his  commons,  to  pay 
tutors'  fees,  from  eight  to  ten  nounas  a 
year;  and  if  each  tutor  is  allowed  to 
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take  charge  of  twenty-five  students,  a 
very  handsome  allowance  will  thus  be 
provided  for  him — an  income  such  as 
very  many  talented  men  would  be  re- 
joiced to  accept,  as  a  help  to  their 
.spending  a  longer  time  in  the  study  of 
their  profession.  It  would  be  veiy 
possible  to  procure  tutors  upon  much 
smaller  salaries,  but  I  conceive  it  would 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  student,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  school  itself,  that  the 
students  should  be  well  paid.  The 
character  of  the  individual  College 
would  so  very  much  depend  upon  these 
officers,  both  in  regard  to  discipline,  to 
morals,  and  professional  talent,  that  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  the 
best  men,  and  to  encourage  such  men 
to  offer  themselves,  the  remuneration 
should  be  adequate. 

1  do  not  think  that  I  am  in  any  de- 
gree extravagant  in  rating  so  highly 
the  importance  of  the  office  in  ques- 
tion. Certainly  the  estimation  in  which 
our  medical  schools  will  be  held  by  the 
public  will  materially  depend  upon  the 
character  and  success  of  the  pupils 
which  leave  them  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
means  of  influencing  their  character 
and  their  progress  in  learning  so  effec- 
tual as  the  system  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending. 

I    have   now  only  to   apologise   for 
occupying  so  much  of  yonr  space, 
And  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  L.  DoDD. 
Cl)ichester,  Dec.  23,  1842. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  December  30,  1842. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  (Ug-iiitatem 
Artis  Medicte  tucri ;  potestas  luodo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  pcriculum  iion  recuso." 

Cicero. 

LAST  REPORT    OF   THE  HANWELL 
LUNATIC   ASYLUM. 

It  is  pleasant  to  speak  of  improvements 
—  to  tell  of  fetters  struck  olT,  of  misery 
relieved,  of  persuasion  substituted  for 
force  :  it  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  speak 
of  Hanwell.  The  account  recently 
published  consists  of  three  Reports, 
the  first   of  which  is  from  the  Com- 


mittee of  Visiting  Justices,  and  is  dated 
Oct.  27,  1842. 

It  appears  that  the  daily  average  of 
patients  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1842,  has  been  953;  when  the  im- 
provements are  completed  the  Asylum 
will  hold  1000.  The  house  cannot 
conveniently  be  extended  beyond  this 
size,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
without  becoming  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  airing-courts  and  day-rooms,  and 
the  accommodation  afforded  in  the 
kitchen,  &c.  Yet  even  this  magnificent 
hospital,  with  its  thousand  patients 
and  hundred  attendants,  will  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  metropolitan 
county ;  three  hundred  lunatics  will  be 
left  to  pine  in  workhouses,  or  private 
asylums,  and  to  regret  that  Hanwell  is 
too  full.  For  it  is  certain  that  the 
more  Hanwell  is  known,  the  less  will 
these  other  receptacles  be  liked  : 
Quo  plus  sunt  potae,  plus  sitiuntur  aqu«. 

The  Hanwell  dietary  appears  judi- 
cious, but  might  admit  of  some  im- 
provement. The  breakfast  for  men 
is  composed  of  milk  thickened  with  oat- 
meal and  Hour,  and  six  ounces  of  bread  ; 
for  women,  of  a  pint  of  tea  with  five 
ounces  of  bread,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
butter ;  and  four  ounces  of  sugar  a 
week.  The  dinner  is  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  Four  days  a  week  it  consists 
of  five  ounces  of  meat,  four  ounces  of 
yeast  dumpling,  and  vegetables ;  twice 
a  week  of  a  pint  of  soup  and  six  ounces 
of  bread  ;  once  a  week  of  twelve  ounces 
of  meat-pie  crust  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  meat;  with  half  a  pint  of  beer 
at  every  dinner.  The  use  of  tea  at 
breakfast,  and  bread  at  dinner,  is  so 
general  in  England,  and  so  universal 
in  this  county,  that  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  censure  the  omission  as  a 
defect. 

Supper  consists  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer  for  the  men,  and  porridge  and 
bread  for  the  women  ;  while  workmen 
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nd  laundrywomen   have   sonu-   extra 
ndulgences. 

Of  390  men  who  were  in  the  Asyhim 
on  the  30th  of  last  September,  218 
Avere  employcil,  and  104  of  them  in 
the  garden  and  agriculture;  of  54(j 
females,  406  were  employed,  and  234 
in  needlework. 

A  list  of  the  clothing  made  at  Han- 
well  during  a  twelvemonth  occupies 
nearly  a  page  ;  ap.rons  and  bedgowns, 
shirts  and  trowsors,  sheets  and  towels, 
nay,  shrouds  and  caps,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  this  comprehensive  catalogue. 
The  washing,  too,  of  the  establishment 
(what  buckbaskets  can  be  big  enough 
to  hold  the  wash  of  1051  persons  ?)  is 
performed  by  the  patients,  with  the 
assistance  of  four  laundresses.  But  we 
have  lingered  long  enough  in  the  ves- 
tibule: let  us  now  enter  the  temple 
itself,  and  listen  to  Dr.  Conolly. 

During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th. 
1842,  fifty  patients  were  discharged 
cured.  Their  ages  varied  from  15  to 
75,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease 
from  three  months  to  twenty-four 
years.  The  deaths  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  91  :  of  these  "  about 
forty  were  from  general  debility,  or 
paralysis ;  eighteen  were  occasioned 
by  apoplexy  or  epilepsy ;  and  fifteen 
from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  leaving 
a  mortality  of  only  twenty  from  various 
diseases,  accidentally,  or  less  frequently, 
associated  with  insanity." 

Although  patients  at  Hanwell,  like 
other  lunatics,  are  generally  exempt 
from  epidemic  fever,  they  are  not 
equally  free  from  autumnal  cholera  or 
diarrlioea.  Cases  of  these  aflcctions 
were  numerous  last  summer  and  au- 
tumn in  the  Asylum  ;  but  they  carried 
ofT'only  one  patient,  a  woman  of  sixty. 
Among  the  fifly  cases  of  recovery  men- 
tioned, sixteen  were  patients  whose 
insanity  had  been  occasioned  by 
intemperance.  "  Pntiente  of  this  d^*- 
scription,"  sayR  Dr.  Conolly,    "  begin 


to  mend  from  the  day  on  which  they 
are  admitted  ;  and  tod  often  begin  to 
relapse  from  the  day  on  which  they 
are  discharged." 

During  the  last  year,  there  have  been 
four  cases  in  which  food  was  obstinately 
refused  for  a  time  ;  in  two  of  them  the 
stomach-pump  was  used.  In  one  in- 
stance of  refusal,  the  patient  "  was  for- 
merly a  governess,  and  is  remarkable 
for  benevolence  of  disposition  :  finding 
herself  surrounded  by  so  many  poor 
people,  she  refused  food,  because  she 
thought  they  must  be  in  want  of  it." 

In  one  instance,  a  man,  who  was  ad- 
mitted in  a  very  miserable  state,  was 
induced  to  eat  by  a  device  of  Mr, 
Clift,  the  assistant  steward.  He  sat 
down  opposite  the  patient,  and  began 
eating  cake.  The  latter  looked  on,  and 
finding  himself  ay  parently  unnoticed, 
asked  for  some  likewise,  and  ate  it 
with  much  satisfaction.  He  after- 
wards took  his  ordinary  food.  "  Upon 
the  whole,  all  additional  experience 
strengthens  the  resident  physician's 
unfavourable  opinion  of  instioimental 
means  in  such  cases.  Their  advantage 
is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  them  ; 
they  have  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  patient's  mind  when  often  re- 
sorted to ;  and  their  employment  is  by 
no  means  free  from  danger  in  weak  and 
violent  patients." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  suicidal 
patients?"  is  the  triumphant  question 
of  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  system 
of  restraint.  The  Hanwell  answer  is, 
treat  them  with  kindness,  and  you  will 
lessen  the  disposition ;  w'atch  them 
with  diligence,  and  you  will  render  its 
accomplishment  almost  impossible. 

Nine  patients  made  attempts,  several 
of  them  repeated  ones,  at  self-destruc- 
tion ;  but  not  one  was  suicessful.  And 
since  the  severest  restraints  of  the 
olden  time  have  often  proved  incflcctual, 
the  new  system  may  challenge  scrutiny 
on  this  score. 
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Nay,  wc  would  go  farther,  and  would 
affirm  that  if  the  life  of  a  single  maniac 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  misery  of  a 
hundred — if  the  enjoyment  of  existence 
and  the  hopes  of  recovery  are  to  be  di- 
minighed  to  a  hundred  patients  with 
suicidal  inclinations,  in  order  that  one 
lunatic  the  more  may  be  coerced  into 
existence,  and  be  kept  chained  on  the 
brink  of  destruction — the  advantage  is 
obtained  at  too  higli  a  price :  more 
surveillance,  if  you  please,  but  no  strait 
waistcoats. 

The  airing  grounds  and  courts  con- 
tinue to  be  improved  ;  and  every  court, 
except  those  attached  to  the  refractory 
wards,  has  been  turned  into  a  garden. 

*'  Those  who  have  had  the  most  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  the  insane 
in  the  barren  and  dismal  courts  anil 
yards  usually  allotted  to  them  for  exer- 
cise in  asylums  a  few  years  ago,  can 
best  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the 
present  arrangements.  The  inducement 
offered  by  them  to  the  listless  and  me- 
lancholic, to  walk  out  of  doors,  is  found 
to  be  in  itself  a  valuable  eliect  of  these 
changes.  To  some  of  them,  the  large 
rocking-horses,  so  constructed  that  five 
persons  can  ride  safely  on  each  at  one 
time,  and  one  or  two  of  which  are  sup- 
plied to  each  airing  court,  offer  the 
means  of  amusement,  exercise,  and,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  of  an  alleviation  of 
tlieir  malady ;  some  of  the  patients 
evidently  forgetting  their  troubles  and 
irritations  when  taking  this  kind  of 
exercise,  and  some  being  rocked  thus 
to  sleep." 

Several  entertainments  have  been 
given  to  the  patients  during  the  year. 
On  New  Year's  eve,  about  300  women 
had  their  annual  festival  in  one  of  tiie 
wards  ;  and  among  these  were  nineteen 
who  had  formerly  been  almost  always 
in  restraint.  This  year  the  men  also 
had  an  entertainment.  Two  hundred 
of  them  were  regaled  with  coffee  and 
cake,  singing,  music,  dancing,  and  a 
hot  supper,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
beer  and  tobacco.     All  behaved  wefl. 


The  effects  of  such  festivals,  says 
Dr.  Conolly,  far  from  being  transient, 
blend  themselves  with  the  best  parts  of 
moral  management,  and  contribute  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  insane. 

The  instruction  of  the  patients,  a  re- 
cent improvement,  goes  on  with  vigour 
and  success.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
jiatieuts  on  eacli  side  of  the  house  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  benevolent  experi- 
ment. Some,  of  course,  were  of  very 
feeble  understanding ;  yet,  even  of 
these,  several  evinced  pleasure  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  them. 

'♦  One  {)oor  epileptic  boy  learned  al' 
the  letters  in  about  ten  lessons.  Others 
of  very  unpromising  appearance,  were 
found  able  to  re])eat  the  Lord's  prayer  ; 
and  they  did  this  with  folded  hands, 
and  in  a  manner  showing  tliat  the  re- 
collection of  some  early  lessons  was  not 
wholly  effaced." 

The  Adelaide  Fund  for  affording 
relief  to  the  patients  who  are  discharged 
cured,  has  proved  of  sigiuil  benefit. 

The  system  of  non-restraint  so  hap- 
pily transplanted  from  Lincoln  to  Han- 
well  still  flourishes  and  bears  fruit.  If 
it  is  a  subject  of  just  exultation  to  the 
French,  that  Pinel  abolished  the  use  of 
chains  at  the  Bicetre,  and  first  eman- 
cipated lunatics  from  the  reign  of 
terror,  we  may  boast  that  the  scholars 
can  now  instruct  their  teachers,  and 
return  the  lessons  of  philanthropy 
with  rich  usury.  Dr.  Crommelinck 
has  lately  sent  in  a  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  in  Belgium,  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  of  England,  France, 
and  Belgium,  clearly  showing  the  su- 
periority of  our  own*. 

The  appearance  and  general  state  of 


•  Delacomparaison  que  le  docteur  Cromme- 
linck dtablit  ciitre  ces  dtablissemens,  il  resulte 
line  telle  superiority  pour  les  hospices  d'alit^n^s 
d'Aiifflcterre,  que  nous  n'avons  pu  voir  sans 
peine  conibieu  In  France,  qui  la  premiere  brisa 
les  cliaines  de  ces  infortun(^s,  se  trouve  di^ji  eii 
arrii'^rc  de  I'Anerloterre  pour  le  nombre,  I'ada))- 
tation,  la  disposition  inl«"rieure  et  la  tenue  des 
hospiros  (VAMni^s.— Gazette  Medicate,  Vec.  3, 
1812. 
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the  patients  in  the  wards  of  Hanwell, 
the  order,  activity,  and  cheerfulness, 
which  pervade  the  Asyhim,  and  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  wildness  of 
new  paticnt.s,  are  all  alleged  by  Dr. 
Conolly  as  proofs  of  the  superiority  of 
the  gentle  plan  of  treatment.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  patients  are 
brought  into  the  Asylum  in  severe 
restraints.  They  are  immediately  set 
free  ;  nor  is  the  restraint  ever  put  on 
again  ;  yet  the  patients  remain  quiet. 

In  one  of  the  remarkable  cases  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  Conolly,  "  a  delicate  girl, 
of  small  stature,  and  epileptic,  was 
brought  to  the  Asylum  in  close  re- 
straint, her  wrists  and  ankles  marked 
with  iron  hand-cuirs  and  leg-locks." 
The  warm  bath  and  the  removal  of 
restraints  restored  her  to  ease  and  con- 
tent. In  her  tranquil  state,  her  expres- 
sions were  those  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion ;  but  during  the  maniacal  excite- 
ment which  accompanied  her  epileptic 
fits,  her  past  impressions  predominated, 
and  she  often  fell  on  her  knees  and 
entreated  that  no  one  might  be  allowed 
to  come  and  tie  her  down.  She  has 
now  been  managed  for  five  months 
entirely  without  restraints. 

What  was  once  an  experiment  is  now 
a  successful  system,  and  the  wards  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  need  no  longer  be  a 
place  of  terror  to  the  most  sensitive 
visitor.  Kindness,  which  performs 
miracles  everywhere,  which,  like  the 
sun  in  the  fable,  penel  rates  those  rug- 
ged coverings  that  wind  and  storm  did 
but  apply  more  closely — kindness  is 
the  "  open  sesame  !"  to  the  heart  of 
the  insane,  and  is  a  therapeutic  agent 
at  once  to  body  and  mind. 

Among  the  asylums  where  the  new 
system  reigns.  Dr.  Conolly  mentions 
those  of  Lincoln  (wlicre  it  originated), 
Northampton,  Stafford,  (iloucester,  and 
the  Royal  Naval  llosiiilal  at  llaslar. 
In  other  asylums  where  restraints  are 


not  wholly  discontinued  they  are  rarely 
resorted  to;  this  is  the  case  at  York, 
Ipswich,  Dumfries,  Belfast,  Clonmel, 
and  several  in  the  United  States.* 

Last,  not  least,  we  must  mention  the 
clinical  lectures  given  at  Hanwell  last 
year  by  Dr.  Conolly.  In  these  prac- 
tical discourses  he  showed  the  instru- 
ments of  restraint  formerly  employed, 
and  taught  the  mode  of  treatment  with- 
out them  in  every  variety  of  mental 
disorder.  Let  us  hope  that  next  year 
the  Committee  will  allow  the  class  to 
be  larger ;  the  distance  from  London 
is  not  great;  if  .permission  is  but 
granted,  the  zeal  of  students,  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  will  do  the 
rest. 

The  account  of  the  Chaplain  is  also 
satisfactory ;  but  the  engrossing  interest 
of  the  Report  is  to  be  found  in  the 
communications  of  the  Resident  Phy- 
sician. L'elat  c^-st  moi,  said  Louis 
XIV  :  Dr.  Conolly  is  Hanwell. 

MEDICAL    LIBEL. 

BEALE  V.   SELF, 

Thk  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  this 
cause,  which  was|.tricd  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  last  week,  are  both 
practitioners  residing  in  Stepney. 

The  defendant  had  asserted  that  the 
plaintiff  had  improperly  treated  one 
Mrs.  Neck,  and  also  that  he  was  a 
dissecting-room  beadle. 

And  first,  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Bealc  attended  Mrs.  Neck,  the 
wife  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  she  died 
after  an  illness  of  nine  days,  during 

*  Apropos  of  non-restrnint,  we  may  inontion  a 
controvfrsy  on  this  subject  wliicli  lias  lately  raped 
in  the  Times,  hetween  Alphu  (eonjertiire<l  to  be  n 
certain  learned  Serjeant)  and  Mr.  Uujjhes  Iluj^jlies. 
Alpha  asserts  the  intolerable  condition  of  a  pau- 
per lunatic  nsyliini  at  Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wifjht,  which  Mr.  H.  H.  as  flatly  denies.  On 
explanation,  it  turns  out  that  Alpha's  description 
applies  only  to  the  asylum  as  it  was  in  1840,  since 
which  much  has  been  amended.  The  impartial 
by-stander  miffht  probably  add  that  much  re- 
mains to  amend,  ns  the  .system  of  non-iestraint 
does  not  appear  to  be  carried  out  there.  For- 
tunately this  asylum  does  not  contain,  at  present, 
much  more  than  half  the  number  of  patients  whom 
it  is  licensed  to  receive. 
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which  tlie  symptoms  were  somewhat 
obscure.  On  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tioj),  it  was  found  tliat  "  a  portion  of  the 
smaller  intestines  were  twisted  or 
strangulated  to  the  extent  of  about  six 
inches,  and  this  part  was  approaching 
to  gangrene." 

Mr.  Self,  on  the  termination  of  the 
case,  asked  the  husband  if  leeches  had 
been  used ;  and  on  hearing  that  six 
had  been  api)lied,  answered  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  forty  or 
fifty. 

This  is  the  chief  part  of  the  evi- 
dence regarding  Mr.  Silf's  opinion  of 
the  treatment  of  Mrs.  Neck  ;  but  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Beale  was  not  a  surgeon 
was  repeated  more  than  once.  Thus 
it  appeared,  froni  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Burt,  that  she  had  formerly  employed 
Mr.  Self,  but,  in  comi)liance  with  the 
wish  of  her  father  and  friends,  had  en- 
gaged Mr.  locale  to  attend  her  in  her 
approaching  accouchement.  Mr.  Self 
called  on  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
change  her  mind,  telling  her  that  there 
was  no  such  i)erson  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Beale,  a  surgeon  ;  that  Mr.  ]?eale  had 
been  beadle  to  a  hospital,  and  that  the 
office  of  such  a  man  was  to  clean  a\\  ay 
the  guts  and  garbage. 

Other  witnesses  deposed  to  the  ana- 
tomical, surgical,  and  obstetiical  studies 
of  the  plaiutilV,  and  to  the  opportuni- 
ties he  had  enjoyed  of  acquiring  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  as  dissecting  beadle 
to  the  London  Hospital. 

His  diploma  from  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons was  also  put  in. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintifl",  damages  £100. 

In  any  fatal  case,  a  preferable,  or  at 
least  a  dilTerent  treatment,  may  after- 
wards be  suggested  ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  prescribe 
a  gi-eater  number  of  leeches  (not  forty 
or  fifty,  however)  in  Mrs.  Neck's  case. 

The  other  part  of  the  business  is  less 
doubtful.  The  man  who  rises  from  the 
lowest  drudgery  of  the  profession  to  be 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
must  have  some  good  stuff  in  him,  and 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  his  elevation. 
Mr.  Self,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  known,  till  too  late,  that  his  rival 
really  uas  a  member  of  the  College ;  so 
that  this  law-suit,  like  so  many  others, 
originated  in  a  misunderstanding*. 

Another  action  for  the  same  libel, 

*  One  of  tlic  witnesses  stated  that  an  action  is 
pendinff,  l)rouf;lit  against  .Mr.  Heule  l)y  tlie  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  as  he  has  not  their  license. 


brought  by  the  same  plaintiff  against 
a  diii'erent  defendant,  was  compromised 
by  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  40s. 
damages. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

By  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Surpeon,    and    Lecturer   on    Clinical 
Surgery,  at  St.  Thomas's  School. 

Lecture  III. 
Oil  amjmtation  in  cases  of  severe  injury. 

Gentlemen, — The  number  of  severe  in- 
juries to  the  extremities  requiring  amputa- 
tion, which  have  been  admitted  under  my 
care  since  the  commencement  of  this  medical 
session,  induces  me  to  bring  tlie  subject 
before  you. 

I  know  no  more  responsible  position  in 
which  a  surgeon  is  placed  than  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  decide  the  question  whether 
amputation  is  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  his  j)atient .'  He  has  to  bahince  calmly 
and  deliberately,  always  remembering  that, 
even  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  it  is 
more  honoural;Ie  to  save  a  limb  tlian  to 
remove  it,  however  dexterously  the  operation 
may  be  performed.  That  master  in  our 
profession,  John  Hunter,  says,  "  This  part 
of  surgery,"  sjieaking  of  operations,  "  is  a 
reflection  on  the  healing  art,  it  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  insufficiency  of  sur- 
gery :  it  is  like  an  armed  savage  who  at- 
tempts to  get  that  by  force  which  a  civilized 
man  would  get  by  stratagem.  No  surgeon 
should  approach  the  victim  of  his  operation 
without  a  sacred  dread  and  reluctance,  and 
should  be  superior  to  that  popular  eclat 
generally  attending  painful  operations  only 
because  they  are  so,  or  because  they  are 
expensive  to  the  patient."  Having  once,  on 
sufficient  grounds,  decided  to  operate,  your 
decision  should  be  so  fixed  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  will  not  allow  yourselves  to 
waver  or  regret  the  result,  whatever  that 
result  may  be.  The  surgeon  will,  of  course, 
allow  the  judgment  of  others  to  have  its  due 
force  in  assisting  him  to  his  conclusion.  But 
if,  after  duly  weighing  the  whole  subject,  he 
sees  what  to  him  appears  sufficient  reason  to 
differ  from  them,  he  will  do  so  firmly,  not 
allowing  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  weigh 
in  the  balance.  But  he  must  not  form  his 
judgment  rashly ;  he  must  strengthen  his 
own  experience  with  that  of  his  forefathers ; 
and  the  more  he  has  taken  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  their  ^c^«  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  bear- 
ings of  each  individual  case  which  comes 
before  him.  If,  gentlemen,  you  have  only 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  modern  works 
on  surgery,  you  will  be  surprised  and  de- 
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lighted  with  the  terseness  of  the  st)'le,  and 
the  immense  mass  of  exjierience  wliich  many 
of  the  old  surgeons  exhibit  in  the  writings, 
when  you  take  up  ihe  writings  of  those  who 
have  left  us  some  little  time.  You  cannot 
learn  how  to  practise  your  profession  by 
reading,  but  reading  will  make  you  think 
more  of  that  which  you  see  at  the  bed-side, 
and  remember  better  the  facts  of  j'our 
surgery  which  are  brought  before  your  notice 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  There  are 
many  accidents  of  so  serious  a  character  that 
it  requires  but  Uttle  deliberation  to  decide  as 
to  the  coarse  which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue, 
and  under  this  class  may  certainly  be  in- 
cluded the  two  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  legs  below  the  knee.  But  there 
are  many  practical  points  of  interest  involved 
in  these  cases,  to  which  I  will  direct  your 
attention  in  my  next  lecture. 

The  two  following  cases  bear  more  imme- 
diately upon  the  question  of  ami)utation  or 
uon-amputation  in  cases  which  will  admit  of 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  operation. 
As  regards  the  propriety  of  operation  in  the 
first  case,  there  was  very  considerable  dif- 
ference of  o])inion  ;  and  some  augured  that 
the  result  would  be  unfavourable.  The 
reaisons  which  determined  me  not  to  ampu- 
tate I  shall  give  you  after  you  have  heard 
the  two  cases*.  The  second  case  was  lately 
before  your  notice,  as  I  believe  that  most  of 
you  were  present  at  the  operation. 

John  Cochlin,  aet.  H,  admitted  on  Mon- 
day night,  April  25th,  at  half-past  10  o'clock, 
with  a  lacerated  wound  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot,  extending  nearly  from  the  malleolus 
to  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe,  and  trans- 
versely on  the  side  of  the  foot,  and  slightly 
on  the  dor.sum,  in  wliich  direction  the  skin 
was  extensively  separated,  so  that  the  little 
finger  could  be  passed  in  for  some  distance ; 
there  was  also  fracture  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  second  toe.  The  lacerated 
■wound  on  the  inner  side  opened  the  joint  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the 
cuneiforme  internum,  but  very  little  sejjara- 
tion  of  the  articular  surfaces  ;  and  the  tibia 
was  fractured  just  above  the  internal  mal- 
leolus. It  was  caused  by  the  wheel  of  a 
waggon  passing  over  his  foot,  having  sUpped 
while  endeavouring  to  get  into  it.  Mr. 
Solly  ordered — 

Tinct.    Oj>ii.    mxx.,   statiin    sumend.   et 
Ol.  Ricini.  eras  mane.     Cold  water  and 
lint  to  be  applied  over  the  foot. 
2Gth. — Has  had  a  restless  night ;    bowels 
open  well  after  taking  castor-oil  ;    j)ulse   40, 
weak  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;   very  little  hemor- 
rhage from  the  wound,  which  is  commencing 
to  swell  round  the  ankle. 

To  continue  the  water-dressing. 


Jteported  by  Mr.  Walker. 


27th. — Slept  at  intervals  durmg  the  night ; 
ankle    rather   more  swollen ;    complains  of 
more  pain  in  the  foot,  and  the  wound  looks 
healthy.     Ordered  to  take  the 
Mist.  EfTervescens,  with  Tinct.  Aurant.  ^\j. ; 
et  Amnion.  Carb.   gr.  iv.   ter  die.     A 
■warm  bread  and  water  poultice  to  be 
applied  over  the  foot. 
Skin    hot  ;    tongue   furred,    and    moist  ; 
pulse  65,  small. 

28th. — Feels  not  in  quite  so  much  pain 
in  the  leg  and  foot ;  had  a  restless  night ; 
appetite  very  bad.  Has  had  a  little  broth 
for  dinner. 

To  continue  the  same  medicines  and  poultice. 

29th. — Foot  in  more  jjain  to-day,  and 
ankle  and  leg  more  swollen  ;  bowels  open 
once  ;   skin  hot  and  dry. 

30th. — Had  a  better  night  ;  much  the 
same  as  yesterday. 

Pulv.  Rhei.  c.  Cal.  gr.  x.  hac  nocte,  as- 
his  bowels  are  rather  costive. 

May  2d. — Meat  and  a  pint  of  porter  for 
dinner ;  wound  looks  healthy  and  discharges 
matter ;  bowels  open  twice  from  powder. 

3d. — Had  rather  a  better  night ;  says  his 
foot  is  hi  ratherjmore  pain  ;  supimration  freely 
commenced  ;  pulse  8-1  ;  tongue  moist,  and 
very  much  furred. 

4tli.— Wound  to-day  looks  much  the 
same ;  granulations  healthy,  covering  the 
surface  of  the  wound. 

6th. — Very  considerable  change  ;  tongue 
very  much  furred  ;  pulse  quick  and  irritable  ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  a  dullish 
colour  extending  up  the  leg,  with  a  decided 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  wound  and 
healthy  skin  ;  leg  swollen  and  edematous  :  a 
free  incision  was  made  over  the  tendons  of 
the  gastrocnemius. 

7th. — Complains  of  great  pain  in  the  foot ; 
countenance  bad,  and  general  appearance  un- 
favourable ;  very  restless  ;  j)ulsc  70,  without 
power  ;  no  appetite,  tongue  more  furred  and 
dryer ;  inflammation  extending  up  the  leg  ; 
wound  looking  unhealthy  ;  discharge  very  free 
and  acrid  :  an  incision  was  made,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  about  three  inches  above 
the  original  wound  ;  this  did  not  bleed  very 
freely :  exiiressea  himself  much  relieved  : 
bowelshave  been  open  twice;  motions  healthy. 

8th. — Has  had  a  restless  night,  but  says  he 
feels  rather  better;  ]iulse  small,  and  100; 
bowels  open  once  ;  inflammation  on  the  leg 
rather  decreased  ;  ankle  rather  more  jJufTy, 
and  swollen.  From  his  aj)pearanee  this 
morning  I  began  to  fear  that  he  would  sink 
if  amputation  were  not  jjerformed,  I  there- 
fore had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Tyrrell  on 
the  subject,  and  he  decided  that  wc  might  go 
on,  at  any  rate  for  a  day  or  two,  without  dan- 
ger to  life  :  he  recommended  a  free  incision 
to  be   made  above   the  internal  malleolus. 
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This  was  done  to  the  extent  of  three  inches. 
From  the  ojiening  there  was  a  considerable 
discharge  of  matter.  He  expressed  himself 
relieved.      Ordered  him  to  take 

Liq.  Cinchon.  ni.  xx.  ;  Acid  Sulj)!!.  Dilut. 
m.  XX.  ;  SjT.  3j ;  ter  die  in  aqua,  and 
to  have  an  oatmeal  poultice,  to  be  ap- 
plied over  the  foot,  and  to  extend  up 
the  leg  nearly  to  the  knee  ;  to  have  fisli 
for  diet,  and  Jij.  brandy  daily. 

9th. — Had  rather  a  better  night ;  leg  not 
quite  so  much  swollen,  and  inflammation 
rather  diminished  ;  pulse  9(),  small;  bowels 
open  once  ;  skin  hot. 

10th. — Had  a  much  better  night  ;  pulse 
93,  small ;  says  his  foot  is  in  less  ])aia ;  in- 
flammation much  less,  and  swelling  de- 
creased ;  wound  on  the  foot  looks  much  the 
same  as  yesterday  ;  discharge  healthy  ;  appe- 
tite better  ;  tongue  not  so  much  furred. 

12th. — Considerable  discharge  from  the 
wound  ;  granulations  healthy. 

Continues  the  same  medicines,  and  hasmeat 
daily. 

13th. — Leg  rather  more  inflamed ;  a 
small  incision  was  made  in  the  internal  mal- 
leolus to  liberate  the  skin  which  was  con- 
stricted round  the  ankle,  from  the  foot 
being  more  swollen ;  tongue  furred  and 
moist;   pulse  100,  small,  and  weak. 

16th. — Foot  in  less  pain;  swelling  on  the 
dorsum  of  it  rather  decreased  ;  considerable 
healthy  discharge  ;  a  few  strips  of  plaster  to 
be  applied  from  the  heel  to  the  great  toe, 
and  transversely  across  the  wound  with  a 
piece  of  lint,  the  size  of  the  sore  beneath  : 
inflammation  on  the  leg  rather  less^ 

Continues  wine  and  meat  daily,  and  like- 
wise the  same  medicine. 

17th. — Says  he  feels  rather  better  ;  foot 
and  leg  in  less  pain  ;  granulations  and  dis- 
charges healthy  ;  tongue  moist,  and  not  so 
much  furred;  pulse  small,  but  rather  more 
power  ;  strapping  applied  as  yesterday  ;  no 
irritation  produced  from  it  ;  wound  on  the 
■whole  looks  better. 

19th. — Much  the  same  ;  a  small  puncture 
was  made  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  for  the 
escape  of  a  small  collection  of  matter,  the 
foot  strapped  as  before,  and  )ioultice  over  it. 

21st. — Rather  better;  ankle  and  foot  less 
swollen  ;  considerable  discharge  ;  tongue 
moist ;  appetite  rather  better  ;  bowels  open 
once  to-day. 

23d. — Complains  of  jiain  on  the  riglit  side, 
occasioned  partly  by  his  ly'ng  on  that  side  ; 
and  bowels  not  bei..g  open  quite  so  freely  as 
necessary,  to  take 
Fil.  Hyd.  gr.  j ;    i'il  Rhei.  co.  gr.  iv.  h.  s. 

24th. — Complaiis  of  more  pain  in  his 
right  side,  and  is  ordered  to  have  a  mus- 
tard poultice  to  i.  ;  bowels  have  been  open 


once,  but  motions  not  healthy;  skin  hot; 
pulse  quick,  110,  weak  ;  wound  looks  rather 
better  ;  discharge  not  so  great. 

Repeat  the  same  pill  to-night. 

25th. — Rather  better  than  yesterday  ; 
pain  in  side  nearly  subsided ;  tongue 
furred,  and  moist;  rather  more  discharge 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  from  a 
small  opening  on  the  external  malleolus  ; 
was  ordered  to  be  put  into  a  swing  box,  so 
as  to  alter  the  j)Osilion  of  the  limb,  and  to 
allow  the  wound  on  the  ankle  to  heal. 

The  strapping  to  be  applied  as  before. 

26th. — Pain  in  the  side  quite  subsided  to- 
day ;  had  a  good  night ;  pulse  not  so  quick, 
but  still  wanting  power  ;  limb  looks  improv- 
ing, and  feels,  he  says,  more  comfortable  from 
change  of  position. 

30th. — Going  on  very  comfortably. 

June  10th. — Improving  gradually  in 
health  ;  ajjpetite  very  good,  and  gaining 
strength  ;  granulating  surface  on  the  wound 
looks  healthy,  and  less  discharge. 

Continues  his   wine,  porter,    and  meat, 
daily. 

21st. — Removed  out  of  the  swing-box,  as 
the  wound  on  the  inner  malleolus  was  nearly 
well,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  a  great  deal 
better,  which  is  dressed  daily  with  strapping. 

The  poultice  to  be  left  off". 

30lh. — Has  improved  in  health  very  much 
lately  ;  is  able  to  get  about  with  a  crutch  ; 
foot  dressed  daily. 

July  llth. — The  wound  is  now  about  the 
size  of  half-a-crown  ;  granulations  rather 
high,  which  have  been  touched  with  sulphate 
of  copper. 

Aug.  4th. — Wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  quite  healed,  but  a  sore  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
inner  malleolus,  from  his  using  his  foot  too 
much. 

Was  ordered  to  be  poulticed,  and  to  keep 
his  bed. 

20th. — Wound  quite  healed,  and  discharged 
well. 

The  observations  I  have  to  make  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  amputation  in  such  cases 
I  will  postpone  untU  I  have  detailed  to  you 
another  case  exhibiting  a  similar  injury  in 
an  older  man.  But  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment, there  are  one  or  two  medical  points  of 
importance  illustrated  by  it.  First,  the  local 
application  of  cold  water.  I  have  always 
found  this  by  far  the  best,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, especially  where  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  hfemorrhage,  as  there  was  in  this 
case  ;  the  use  of  purgatives  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury.  I  have  often 
found  that  a  purge  of  calomel  and  rhubarb 
will  act  much  more  decidedly  as  a  sedative, 
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allaying  pain  and  giving  sleep,  than  a  full 
dose  of  opium  with  confined  bowels.  I  object 
to  salts  and  senna  in  these  cases,  as  liable  to 
produce  diarrhoea.  The  advantage  of  making 
free  incisions,  where  there  is  much  swelling, 
was  also  shewn.  In  fact,  amputation  was 
averted  by  free  incisions  made  not  merely  to 
allow  of  the  escajie  of  pus,  but  to  relieve 
tension.  You  will  also  see  the  value  of 
stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
bark,  though  given  to  a  lad  unaccustomed  to 
them.  We  find  the  swing-box,  into  which 
the  limb  was  placed  after  the  active  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  had  subsided, 
an  excellent  adjunct  where  rest  is  essential, 
and  much  confinement,  by  means  of  sj)lints 
or  bandanges,  impossible.  We  must  now 
direct  our  attention  to  another  case,  which 
exhibits  not  the  power,  but  the  weakness,  of 
surgery. 

William  Peters,  bricklayer,  set.  50,  tolera- 
bly healthy-looking  man. 

December  7  th. — Was  admitted  half-past  2 
V.  M.  with  the  following  injury,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  heavy  piece  of  timber  falling 
edgways  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  about 
two  hours  previous  to  admission.  The  2d, 
3d,  and  Ith  metatarsal  bones,  with  the 
phalanxes  of  the  corres]ionding  toes,  were 
smashed  so  entirely,  that  on  feeling  these 
toes,  there  was  nothing  but  the  integuments 
left,  like  the  fingers  of  an  empty  glove.  The 
bones  had  been,  as  it  were,  squeezed  out  of 
their  coverings.  The  skin  and  soft  parts 
on  the  dorsum  -were  much  bruised  ;  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  was  broken,  and 
there  was  an  extensive  laceration  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  extending  for  about  four  inches 
on  the  inner  side,  over  the  abductor  pollicis  ; 
the  little  toe  was  uninjured. 

After  examining  the  foot  carefully,  I  felt 
convinced  that  if  the  injured  jjortion  were 
left,  such  extensive  sloughing,  and  its  conse- 
quent constitutional  inflammation,  would 
ensue,  as  must  endanger  the  man's  life.  I 
therefore  determined  to  remove  it,  and  the 
patient  readily  agreed  to  the  operation. 

The  little  toe,  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  being  both  entire,  I  determined 
to  leave  them ,  and  merely  remove  the  central 
portion  of  the  foot,  as  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding I  should  still  have  the  most  impor- 
tant points  of  support,  namely,  the  balls  of 
the  great  toe,  and  the  little  toe,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  peronei.  I  also  de- 
termined not  to  remove  the  metatarsal  bones 
at  their  articulations,  as  I  consider  it  always 
desirable  to  avoid  opening  joints,  and  leaving 
the  articulating  surfaces  to  granulate. 

Operation. — I  first  pushed  a  small  catlin 
into  the  metatarsal  si)ace,  between  the  great 
toe  and  second  toe,  and  cut  my  way  out 
through  the  sole  of  the  foot        next  made  a 


similar  incision  between  the  little  toe,  and 
that  next  to  it ;  then  united  the  two  in- 
cisions above,  by  a  circular  incision  across 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  about  midway  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  I  next  run  my  catlin 
horizontally  from  the  outside  of  the  foot 
to  the  inner,  thiough  the  integuments  of 
the  sole,  dividing  downwards  to  the  toes. 
By  this  incision  the  inferior  flap  was  com- 
pleted.  I  next  cleared  the  bones,  and 
divided,  with  Hay's  metacarpal  saw,  the 
second  metatarsal  bone,  and  then  removed 
the  third  and  fourth,  which  were  broken  off 
and  easily  separated.  The  fourth  was  frac- 
tured much  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  divide  the  third  and 
second  on  a  level  with  it.  Ligatures  were 
placed  on  the  anterior  tibial  and  plantar 
arteries. 

As  there  was  still  a  little  oozing,  though 
not  apparently  from  any  large  branch,  I 
placed  a  piece  of  lint,  with  cold  water,  over 
the  wound,  and  a  roller  round  the  foot,  and 
sent  him  to  bed. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  when  I  went 
to  dress  the  wound,  I  found  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  bleeding,  that  is,  about  a  pint. 
I  then  proceeded  to  search  for  other  vessels, 
and  applied  four  ligatures,  though  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  as  they  were  muscular 
branches.  I  put  in  one  suture,  and  again 
dressed  it  with  lint  and  cold  water,  by  which 
the  flap  were  approximated  :  a  roller  round 
the  foot  brought  the  two  sides  pretty  close 
together.  The  inferior  flap  was  rather  short. 
Ordered — 

Tinct.  Opii,  llXxl.  ;  Spirit.  Ammon. 
Aromat.  5J.  ex.  Mist.  Camph.  To  be 
taken  in  an  hour's  time,  when  the  ward 
is  quiet. 

Dec.  9th. — Says  he  is  pretty  comfortable, 
though  he  did  not  get  much  sleep  ;  feels  very 
thirsty  ;  pulse  good  ;  tongue  clean.  Ordered 
to  take  a  little  red  wine  and  water  occa- 
sionally, and  repeat  the  draught  at  night. 

Dec.  10th. — Going  on  well ;  pulse  good  ; 
tongue  clean  ;  did  not  disturb  the  stump. 
Ordered — 

Pulv.  Rhei.  c.  Cal.  gr.  x.  hora  somni,  et 
Mist.  Senna;.  Co.  eras  mane.  Mutton 
chop  and  porter,  poultice  to  the  stump, 
over  the  dressing. 

11th. — Has  had  rather  a  restless  night ; 
bowels  open  twice  this  morning ;  healthy 
motions  ;  tongue  clean  ;  says  he  is  comfort- 
able ;  countenance  good  ;  rather  thirsty.  I 
dressed  the  stumj)  in  the  following  way  : — 
First,  removed  the  old  roller,  and  then 
applied  some  lint  dipped  in  the  Lotio  Sodae 
Chloratis  over  the  exposed  surfaces,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  supjiurate.  I  then 
put  u  roller  round  the  toes,  by  which  they 
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were  considerably  approximated  ;  tliis  roller 
I  continued  up  the  loot  and  round  the  ankle. 

To  continue  the  same  nourishment,  and  to 
have  the  anodyne  at  night  if  restless. 

13th. — Going  on  well  in  every  respect. 

The  case  of  John  Cachlin  shews  how 
nnich  reproductive  power  there  is  in  the 
young  ;  and  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  second, 
that  of  William  Peters,  you  will  perceive 
that,  as  regards  the  seventy  of  the  injury,  it 
was  greater  in  the  one  in  which  I  saved  the 
limb  than  in  that  in  which  I  i)erformed  the 
operation.  What,  then,  constituted  the 
difference  in  the  cases  which  led  to  the 
different  line  of  practice  ?  Simply  the 
difference  of  age  and  constitution.  The  one 
was  a  healthy  boy  just  out  of  a  Union  work- 
house, where,  of  course,  his  habits  could  not 
have  been  intemi)erate,  and  only  14  years 
old.  The  other  was  a  man  of  50,  and  a 
labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
I  say,  a  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  habits  of  these  men  are 
bad.  They,  for  the  most  part,  spend  their 
money  more  in  drinking  than  in  wholesome 
food ;  and  I  am,  a.  priori,  afraid  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  in  practice  in  the 
country,  I  were  to  meet  with  such  an  acci- 
dent occurring  to  an  agricultural  labourer, 
that  I  might  attempt  to  save  the  limb  with 
perfect  safety  :  of  course,  I  am  supposing 
that  the  man  is  not  removed  into  a  London 
atmosphere,  but  remains  in  the  country,  and 
has  the  benefit  of  a  pure  air  during  the 
period  of  his  confinement.  The  difference 
of  age  and  constitution  were  the  grounds  for 
the  different  plan  of  treatment. 

In  detailing  the  ease  of  the  older  man,  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  ([uestion  of  the 
situation  you  should  choose  for  the  removal 
of  the  injured  part,  and  ray  reasons  for 
selecting  the  spot  which  I  did  ;  fpr  in  all 
injuries  of  the  hand  and  foot  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  is  gained  if  you  can  preserve 
even  only  a  single  finger  or  toe. 

FELLOWES'  CLINICAL  PRIZE 
REPORTS. 

By  Alfred  J.  Tapson. 
University  College  Hospital.    1842. 

Case  II. — Poisoningby  oxalic  acid,  marked 
by  excoriaiion  of  the  fauces,  constric- 
tion, violent  vomiting ,  purging,  faintness, 
partial  loss  of  consciousness,  great  feeble- 
ness of  heart's  action,  lividity  of  extre- 
mities, (S)*c. — successfully  treated  by  Chalk 
and  Water,  and  subsequently  the  remedies 
for  Gastritis,  &{c. 

Harriet  Stagles,  ret.  .'iO,  admitted  June 
30th,  1842,  under  Dr.  Williams.  A  woman 
of  moderately  stout  conformation,  a  naturally 


rather  ruddy  complexion,  and  sanguineous 
nervous  temi)eranient.  Is  a  widow,  and  has 
five  children  ;  habits  regular,  but  is  very 
poor,  and  has  fared  very  indifferently  of  late. 
Her  previous  health  has  been  good,  and  she 
has  never  suffered  from  any  disease,  except- 
ing epileptic  fits,  which  she  has  been  subject 
to  for  many  years,  but  less  lately. 

Present  illness. — She  states  that  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning  shes  wallowed  a  penny- 
worth of  the  "  stuff  that  boot-tops  are 
cleaned  with,"  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water.  In  appearance,  she  says,  it  re- 
sembled Epsom  salts,  and  was  equal  in  bulk 
to  about  two  ounces  of  that  substance.  As 
she  swallowed  it,  she  felt  it  burn  her  mouth 
and  throat  very  much,  and  it  had  a  very  sour 
taste.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  taking  the 
draught,  she  felt  pain,  heat,  and  soreness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting 
came  on.  She  says  that  what  she  first  vo- 
mited was  like  beer,  only  much  redder.  In 
about  an  hour  purging  commenced  ;  great 
constriction  of  the  throat ;  intense  thirst ; 
giddiness,  and  faintness,  and  her  hands  and 
feet  felt  dead ;  her  senses  seemed  to  be 
"going,"  and  she  so  far  lost  her  conscious- 
ness as  not  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what 
occurred  subsequently  ;  she  was  at  this  time 
quite  alone,  and  remained  so  for  seven  or 
eight  hours,  when  her  neighbours  heard  her 
retching  violently,  and  came  to  her  :  she  then 
got  an  emetic,  which  increased  the  vomiting  : 
it  had  continue4  more  or  less  ever  since  it 
began. 

The  symptoms  on  her  admission  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.  (nine  hours  after  taking  the 
poison)  were  as  follows  : — 

The  lips  were  shrivelled  and  sore;  the 
mouth  was  sore  all  over  ;  there  was  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  and  constriction  in  the  throat ; 
intense  thirst ;  nausea,  and  occasionally  vo- 
miting ;  she  complained  of  giddiness  in  the 
head  ;  a  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  right  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions, 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  those  situa- 
tions, especially  over  the  oardiac  end  of  the 
stomach  ;  the  abdomen  generally  felt  hot  to 
the  touch  ;  the  radial  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  the  heart's  action  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  the  sound  barely  audible  ;  the  hands, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet,  were  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  cold,  and  she  could  hardly  move  the  legs 
at  all. 

Copious  draughts  of  chalk  and  water  were 
administered  to  her  immediately,  and 
ordered  to  be  continued,  and  bottles  of 
hot  water  were  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties. 

July  1st. — She  has  had  a  little  sleep  during 
the  night  ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  of  their 
natural  colour,  and  quite  warm  ;  the  nausea 
and  retching  continue,  also  the  pain,  heat, 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  thirst 
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is  still  great;  llic  tongue  covered  with  a 
coarse  white  fur  with  red  interspaces  ;  the 
pulse  100,  small. 

11  o'clock,  A.  M. — Epigastric  aduioveau- 
tur  Hirudincs  vj.  ;  Calomelanos  gr.  v.  ; 
statim  sumcnd  :    et    post  horas    tres ; 
Olei  Riciui,  5iij. 
3  o'clock,  p.  M. — Epigastric admoveantur 
Hirudincs  x.   et    jiostea ;     Cataplasnia 
Emollicns. — Ijt.    Magnesifc    Calcinatse, 
9ij.  Acidi  llydrocyau.  Dil.  5ss.  ;   Mis- 
turjE  Acacise,  Ji.  ;  Aquae,  .^iij.  ;  M.  f. 
Mistura;      suuiatur     coclil.      ampluiu 
tertia  quaque  hora.   Cras  mane  suma- 
tur    Olei    llicini,    gi. ;    subindo    bibat 
Decocti  Hordei  ad  libitum. 
2nd. —  She  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
leeches ;  but  there  is  still  some  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  chiefly   in   the   right  iliac   region, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum  ;  the  sick- 
ness also  continues  :  the  skin  is  warm,  pulse 
96,  soft,  but  somewhat  bounding  ;  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  coarse  white  fur,  and  red  at 
the  apex  ;  bowels  freely  ojiened,  stools  green  ; 
she  was  very  sick  after  taking  the  castor  oil. 
Applicetur  Emplastrum  Cantharidis  Epi- 
gastric. 

3rd. — The  blister  has  risen  well,  and  dis- 
charged freely,  and  since  then  she  has  had 
no  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  has  slept 
but  little  ;  feels  a  slight  pain  across  the  fore- 
bead,  and  "  wandering  ;"  the  skin  is  hot  and 
perspiring  freely  ;  the  vomiting  has  not  re- 
turned since  yesterday  ;  she  is  still  thirsty, 
and  has  a  little  appetite  ;  no  soreness  of  the 
throat  now  ;  bowels  opened  once  freely  ;  the 
evacuation  very  dark,  watery,  andfoetid,  ;  the 
urine  free. 

4th. — Has  been  restless  and  feverish  dur- 
ing the  night ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  moist ; 
has  had  no  headache,  but  feels  faint  and  giddy 
on  the  least  movement ;  has  a  feelu)g  of  con- 
striction across  the  chest,  and  the  breathing 
is  rather  short ;  has  a  little  cough,  and  ex- 
pectorates a  considerable  quantity  of  greenish 
mucus,  &c.  ;  still  has  a  l>urning  at  intervals 
down  the  right  side,  and  when  she  moves 
she  has  a  very  sharj)  pain  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  which  is  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  whole  abdomen  is  more  or  less 
tender  on  jiressure  :  the  pain  in  the  left  side 
seems  to  be  superficial  ;  it  w;is  not  increased 
by  drinking.  Pulse  67,  firm,  and  rather  re- 
sisting ;  she  can  now  move  the  legs  readily 
in  any  direction,  but  they  are  weak  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

5th. — The  tongue  is  less  fui  red  ;  thirst  less, 

bowels  not  opened  yesterday  or  to  day. 

R.  Pilul.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij. ;  Extract.  Conii, 

gr.    iij.  ;     I'ilul.    Rlia-i    Comp.  gr.   vi. 

fiant  pilulse  dute,  hora  somni  sumcndis. 

7tb. — Sleeps  pretty  well  ;  is  more  com- 


fortable, and  better  altogether  ;  the  head  still 
feels  light,  and  legs  weak  ;  very  little  pain  in 
the  left  side  now,  but  it  is  still  tender  when 
touched,  and  she  has  the  burning  pain  in  the 
right  side  at  times  ;  the  mouth  and  throat 
are  not  at  all  sore  now  ;  pulse  68,  natural ; 
heart's  sound  distinct  and  healthy  ;  breath 
sounds  also  nearly  natural ;  no  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  tongue  furred  as  before  ;  thirst 
normal ;  appetite  improved  ;  bowels  open. 
Omittantur  pilulse.  Omni  mane  sumat. 
Olei  llicini,  3SS.  ;  Middle  diet. 

Olh. — Feels  better  :  the  head  is  much  more 
comfortable  and  clear  ;  sleeps  well,  but  says 
that  she  trembles  a  great  deal  in  her  sleep, 
and  wanders;  comjilains  much  of  weakness 
iu  the  legs  ;  tongue  still  furred  and  brownish  ; 
appetite  good  ;  bowels  regular  ;  urine  abun- 
dant and  natural. 

Omittantur  Medicamenta  et  Aqua  Hordei. 
9=.  Sodae  Sesquicarbonatis,  gr.  x.  ;  In- 
fusi  Calumbse,  gi. ;  Acidi  Hydrocyani 
Diluti,  mv. ;  Aquae  Mentha;  Pip.  5SS.  ; 
ft.  haustus,  ter  die  sumendus. 

11th. — Sleeps  well ;  the  giddiness  is  quite 
gone,  and  the  head  feels  quite  well ;  there  is 
very  little  tenderness  on  the  left  side,  and 
no  pain  anywhere  ;  pulse  small  and  weak. 

IStli. — Feels  tolerably  well ;  the  burning 
in  the  right  side  is  quite  gone,  and  she  is  con- 
siderably stronger  both  in  the  legs  and  iu 
the  body  generally. 

Discharged  cured. 

Rkmarks. — The  account  of  the  case  of 
Harriet  Stagles,  as  we  have  here  given  it, 
proves  very  clearly  that  she  had  swallowed 
some  highly  acrid  irritant  poison,  and  pro- 
bably one  which,  besides  its  local  action  on 
the  alimentary  canal  iis  it  passed  along  it,  also 
exercised  a  secondary  influence  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  through  this  on  the  heart 
especially. 

1st.  The  symptoms  that  were  present 
abundantly  jiroved  its  local  action,  by  the 
burning  sen.sation  in  the  mouth,  the  swelling 
and  probably  excoriation  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  ;  the  constriction  of  the  throat ;  the 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  vomit- 
ing and  subse(|ucnt  purging. 

2nd.  Its  influence  on  the  nervous  system 
was  sufticiently  manifested  by  the  giddiness, 
faintness,  immbness,  and  diminished  volun- 
tary power  of  the  extremities,  and  the  partial 
loss  of  consciousness,  !kc. ;  and 

;}rd.  Its  esjiccial  action  -on  the  heart  was 
shewn  by  the  extreme  weakne.is  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  the  almf)st  impercei)tible  pulse  ; 
the  coldness  and  livid  aiipearunce  of  the  ex 
tremities  ;  and  indeed,  some  of  the  symptoms 
under  the  second  head  may  have  been  due  to 
this  cause,  for  the  circulation  wlun  weak  is 
almost  always  partial  and  irregular,  so  that 
whilst  some  parts  receive  an  insufficient  sup- 
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ply  of  blood,  others  are  supplied  with  a  siiper- 
abiindatit  (inantity,  especially  the  (UTcbro- 
spiiiHl  axis,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  circu- 
lation. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  substances 
will  produce  these  effects,  and  to  decide 
wliich  of  these  was  the  one  taken  in  the  pre- 
sent ca>e  :  we  shall  at  once  fix  u|)on  oxalic 
acid,  from  the  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
of  this  being  the  substance  that  was  swallowed, 
and  see  how  far  this  is  borne  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  symptoms  usually  produced 
by  this  with  the  symptoms  existing  here. 
Referring  to  cases  where  this  has  been 
swallowed  (generally  by  mistake)  we  find 
that  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting.  Vomit- 
ing does  not  always  occur,  however  :  thus,  it 
did  not  occur  in  three  out  of  the  eleven  cases 
quoted  by  Christison  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  :  but  we  may 
mention,  time  in  all  the.-'e  the  poison  was 
•nnch  diluted,  and  they  all  terminated  fatally 
in  half  an  lujur.  Tlie  matter  vomited  is 
commonly  dark,  and  sometimes  sanguino- 
lent,  as  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  this 
instance,  from  her  description  of  it,  viz. 
that  it  was  like  beer,  only  much  redder. 
Purging  is  a  much  less  frequent  symptom  : 
it  only  occurred  in  two  out  of  the  eleven 
cases  above  referred  to  ;  in  this  patient  it 
came  on  earlier  than  usual.  The  other 
symptoms  usually  observed  are,  constriction 
of  the  throat,  great  thirst,  more  or  less  severe 
nervous  symptoms,  and  in  all  the  cases  an 
almost  imperceptible  i)ulse ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  all  these  were  present  in  this  case. 
The  post-mortem  examinations  of  the 
fatal  cases  prove  the  violence  of  the  local 
action  of  the  poison,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  being  separated  and  much 
softened  (Christison  says  it  acts  by  dissolv- 
ing the  gelatin  contained  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach)  ;  blood  effused,  and  sometimes 
marks  of  violent  inflammation  fonud  :  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  was  not  oi'tener  the 
case.  If  we  refer  to  the  experiments  made 
on  animals,  we  find  that  the  above-men- 
tioned action  is  still  further  confirmed  :  in 
these  the  nervous  symptoms  were  often  very 
marked,  death  being  produced  by  asphyxia 
— violent  tetanic  spasms  being  caused,  and 
the  heart's  action  suddenly  ceasing,  and  the 
animals  falling  down  dead  :  this  was  when 
the  poison  was  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  oesophagus  tied.  When  injected 
into  the  veins,  it  arrests  the  heart's  action 
almost  instantly,  very  probably  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood. 

The  following  is  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  its  being  oxalic  acid:  it  was  "  the 
stuff  used  for  cleaning  boot-tops,"  which  is 
well  known  to  be  oxalic  acid  :  it  resembled 
Epsom-salts  in  appearance  :  the  best  proof 
of  which  resemblance  is  the  number  of  times 


in  which  it  has  been  taken  for  it  by  mistake, 
with  fatal  results  :  it  hid  a  very  sour  ta.ste, 
which  would  at  once  distinguish  it  from 
Epsom-salts  :  at  the  .same  time,  this  pro- 
perty would  perhaps  leave  a  doubt  a«  to 
whether  it  were  not  some  other  acid,  as 
citric  or  tartaric.  But  independently  of  the 
diffirence  of  appearance,  these  have  been 
proved  not  to  be  ])oi>onous  in  considerable 
doses.  The  only  other  evidence  that  could 
have  been  desired  was  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  vomited  matters  ;  and  tliis  we  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making.  But  com- 
bining all  the  preceding  facts,  we  cannot 
l)0ssibly  doubt  the  fact  of  its  being  oxalic 
acid  that  was  taken.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  such  the  symptoms  produced  by  it,  what 
were  the  indications  for  treatment .' 

In  this,  a.i  in  all  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  after  ascertaining*  the 
nature  of  the  poisonous  agent,  is  to  use 
means  for  removing,  or  rendering  innocuous, 
any  of  the  poison  that  may  at  the  time 
remain  in  the  stomach.  The  means  for 
removing  the  poison  are  either  emetics  or 
the  stomach-pump.  The  patient  had  already 
been  vomiting  spontaneously  for  several 
hours,  and  had,  in  addition,  taken  an  emetic  ; 
therefore,  in  all  jirobability,  any  thing  that 
could  be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  such 
means  had  been,  already.  In  many  kinds  of 
poisoning,  copious  draugiits  of  any  bland 
fluid  are  serviceable,  by  diluting  the  poison  ; 
but  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  cases 
where  oxalic  acid  had  been  taken  much 
diluted,  it  had  always  proved  fatal,  because, 
says  Christison,  the  absorption  is  facilitated  : 
this  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  rather  than 
])ractised.  We  may  notice  here,  too,  that 
she  had  been  drinking  large  quantities  of 
cold  water  to  quench  her  thirst. 

The  only  tiling,  therefore,  remaining  to  be 
done,  as  far  as  the  first  indication  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  give  something  that  should 
neutralize  the  oxalic  acid,  and  render  it  inert : 
it  is  necessary  that  both  these  points  should 
Ije  accomplished,  as  otherwise  little  benefit 
will  accrue  ;  foi"  the  alkalies,  as  potash  or 
ammonia,  will  neutralize  the  acid  ;  but  then 
the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  are  equally  as 
active  as  the  free  acid  :  nothing,  therefore, 
will  be  gained  by  giving  these.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  first  pointed  out  that  lime,  by 
forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  oxalic 
acid,  renders  it  inert.  This  was  the  remedy 
pointed  out  as  the  best,  and  accordingly  she 
was  given  large  draughts  of  chalk  and  water. 
The  only  other  means  used  at  this  time  was 
the  application  of  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the 
extremities,  to  restore  the  circulation  in 
them.  On  the  following  morning,  as  she 
had  sur\'ived  the  primary  effects  of  the 
jioison,  including  its  general  influence  on 
the  system,  and  indeed  had  partly  recovered 
from   these,  as  indicated  by  the  restoration 
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of  the  circulation  to  the  extremities,  tkc,  it 
was  nccessarj',  secondly,  to  adopt  means  to 
remove  the  gastritis  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  follow  such  violent  local  irri- 
tation, and  which,  from  the  pain,  heat,  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  continuing,  with 
great  thirst,  sickness,  and  patches  on  the 
tongue,  &c.,  probably  had  arisen.  Ac- 
cordingly, sL\  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  five  grains  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  was  ordered 
to  remove  any  noxious  matter  that  might  be 
in  the  intestines  ;  and  as  the  pain  and  sick- 
ness were  not  relieved  in  the  afternoon,  Dr. 
Williams  ordered  ten  more  leeches  and  a 
large  emollient  cataplasm  to  be  applied  after- 
wards ;  also  a  draught,  every  three  hours, 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid  to  relieve  the 
vomiting,  and  magnesia  to  neutralize  the 
oxalic  acid  (the  oxalate  of  magnesia  is  very 
little  soluble).  Barley-water  to  be  drank 
freely  as  a  demulcent  to  sheathe  the  intes- 
tines. The  second  morning  the  castor-oil 
was  repeated,  and  operated  on  the  bowels 
freely  ;  the  pain  was  less  severe,  and  the 
tongue  not  so  generally  red  :  but  still  farther 
to  remove  the  intlammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastrium :  this  entirely  removed  the  pain 
from  this  region,  and  she  had  no  return  of 
it ;  the  vomiting  also  ceased,  and  she  was 
evidently  better,  though  in  a  low  and  highly 
precarious  state. 

Subsequently  to  this  there  were  various 
symptoms  complained  of  at  difi'erent  times — 
as  giddiness  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  left 
hyjjochondrium,  want  of  sleep  (to  vvhich,  no 
doubt,  the  state  of  her  mind  contributed 
largely)  ;  but  the  chief  complaint  of  pain 
was  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  as  low 
as  the  iliac  region,  seeming  to  indicate  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  had 
suffered.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
gradually  diminished,  the  last-mentioned 
being  the  one  that  remained  longest  :  the 
thirst  ceased,  the  appetite  returned,  and  she 
gained  strength,  but  was  very  weak,  especially 
in  the  legs  ;  the  mouth  and  throat  soon  got 
well.  W'e  noticed  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  greenish  mucous  matter 
expectorated  for  a  day  or  two,  and  this  was 
very  likely  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  &c.,  by  the 
acid. 

From  the  .^d  to  the  9th  of  July,  she  took 
no  additioiuil  medicine,  excej)t  some  aperient 
medicine,  and  at  this  time,  as  all  the  severe 
sym))toms  had  sulisided,  and  but  Ititle  weak- 
ness remained,  she  was  given  a  tonic.  C'a- 
lumba  was  selected,  on  account  of  its  mild- 
ness, and  because  it  contains  a  consi<ii'rable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  and  it  was  combined 
with  soda,  which  is  always  preleralile  to  an 
acid  in  or  after  gastritic  affections ;  and  by 
the  15th  she  had  so  far  regained  her  strength 


as  to  be  able  to  be  discharged.  The  tongue 
continued  to  have  a  coarse  white  fur  on  it 
to  the  time  of  her  departure  :  much  of  this 
ajipearance  was  due  probably  to  the  mecha- 
nical retention  of  the  particles  of  the  chalk 
and  magnesia  which  she  had  taken. 

With  the  cause  we  have  nothing  to  do — it 
was  of  a  moral  nature — fear,  she  stated,  of 
being  (falsely)  accused  of  having  stolen  some 
things  that  had  been  missed  in  the  house 
where  she  was  lodging. 

The  prognosis  was  at  first  extremely  un- 
favourable, from  the  quantity  taken,  which 
was  probably  an  ounce,  the  ))reviously  weak 
state  of  the  patient,  and  the  obviously  severe 
effects  it  had  produced  at  tlie  time  of  her 
admission.  The  fact  of  her  h.aving  vomited 
so  soon  as  she  did  was  certainly  in  her 
favour,  but  even  though  vomiting  occur 
instantly  it  by  no  moans  places  the  patient 
out  of  danger.  In  one  case  a  woman  swal- 
lowed two  ounces  of  the  acid  in  about  three 
parts  of  water,  and  vomited  instantly  after- 
wards, notwithstanding  which  she  died  in 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Again,  although  she  survived  the  primary 
effect,  there  was  still  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  secondary  effects,  viz., 
the  gastritis,  ^cc.  and  in  giving  a  prognosis 
of  the  cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
guarded,  as  even  after  an  Apparently  almost 
complete  recovery  persons  have  died  :  thus 
death  has  occurred  as  late  as  eight  or  ten 
days  after  taking  the  poison.  In  spite  of  all 
the  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  patient 
went  out  cured,  as  we  have  before  seen. 

MR.  MAYO  ON   THE  SIZE  OF  THE 
IMAGES  ON  THE  RETINA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Although  the  eye  is  an  organ  of  the  body 
not  much  attended  to  by  medical  students, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  bestow  some  little 
attention  on  it.  In  reading  Mr.  Mayo's 
new  work,  entitled  "  The  Nervous  System 
and  its  Functions,"  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
by  the  following  statement  : — "  'i'he  eyeball 
is  an  optictal  instrument  containing  refractive 
media,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  an  object  are  arranged  on  the 
retina  as  in  a  camera  obscura ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  an  inverted  i)icture  ;  the  auijiilar 
liroadlh  ami  li('i(/hl  of  which  may  he  eaxiUj 
blioirn  to  he  one-hnlf  of  those  of  the  oljject 
so  represented  on  it."  To  the  first  i)art  of 
this  sentence  there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but 
the  latter  i)art,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  mark  in  italics,  is  so  contrary  to 
what  is  conmionly  taught,  that  I  should  feel 
exceedingly   obliged  to    Mr.    Mayo,   if  he 
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woulJ  Iiavc  the  goodness  to  explain  the 
method,  by  whirh  he  shews  the  angle,  sub- 
tended at  the  focal  centre  of  the  eye  by 
the  image  on  the  retina,  to  be  one-half  of 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  object. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obelient  servant, 

A  Medical  Student. 
Dec.  21, 1M2. 

CASE  OF  SUPPOSED  SUICIDE 

BY 

THE    DEUTO-SUBCARBONATE  OF 

COPPER, 

OR  NATIVE  VERDIGRIS. 

By  M.  Dkgrange. 

M.,  A  wouKMAX,  who  was  not  known  to 
have  any  reason  for  deep  distress,  com- 
plained, on  the  8th  of  August,  that  he  was 
suffering  much,  but  without  referring  his 
uneasiness  to  any  cause,  or  showing  any 
symptoms  of  serious  illness  either  in  his 
features  or  gait ;  his  wife,  however,  men- 
tioned, that  on  the  previous  day  he  had 
vomited  several  times,  and  been  unwilling  to 
eat.  The  same  day,  having  drunk  out  of  a 
glass,  which  was  found  empty,  and  which 
had  a  circular  and  bluish  mark  in  the  middle 
of  its  cavity,  he  was  found,  about  1 1  o'clock, 
stretched,  almost  without  consciousness,  in 
the  yard  of  his  house.  There  were  several 
contusions  on  his  head,  which  made  it  sup- 
posed that  he  had  fallen  from  the  window  of 
his  room,  on  the  second  floor;  and  he  was 
therefore  placed  in  an  accident  ward  of  the 
hospital  (St.  Andre)  to  which  he  was  carried. 
He  died  at  4,  having  passed  the  intei'vening 
time  in  a  comatose  state,  neither  answering 
questions,  nor  giving  any  sign  of  intelligence. 
The  face  was  pale,  the  eye  turned  upwards, 
the  respiration  free,  but  hurried  ;  both  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  were  of  icy 
coldness,  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ; 
swallowing  was  painful ;  and  there  were 
neither  alvine  dejections  nor  vomiting.  The 
abdomen  was  not  sensible  to  any  kind  of 
pressure. 

Post-viortem  examination.  —  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  externally,  except  the 
ecchymoses  which  we  mentioned  above. 
There  was  very  decided  sanguine  congestion 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
mucous  lining  of  the  cheeks  was  discoloured. 
In  the  oesophagus  there  were  several  collec- 
tions of  a  greenish  gravelly  substance,  bearing 
the  physical  characters  of  verdigris.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  offered 
several  marked  arborisations.  The  stomach 
also  contained  several  collections  of  the 
greeiiish  substance,  with  a  difl'used  green 
colour,  a  decided  vascularity  towards  the 
greater  curvature,  and  seven  or  eight  points 
of  ulceration  in  the  great  curvature,  which 
had  eaten  through  the  whole  thickness   of 


the  mucous  membrane.  The  entire  mass  of 
intestines  had  a  greenish  tint — not  the  pro- 
duce of  putrid  decomposition.  In  several 
parts  of  them,  ecchymoses  were  to  be  seen 
with  blackish  spots  and  vascular  ramifica- 
tions, with  softening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  were  more  apparent  in  the 
first  half  of  the  duodenum  ;  there  were  none 
in  the  ileum,  which  contained  some  greenish 
mucus.  The  large  intestines  and  the  rectum 
were  filled  with  ash-coloured  fteces. 

The  heart  was  filled  with  black  clotted 
blood,  and  its  lining  membrane  was  of  a 
bright  red. 

An  analysis  of  these  diflferent  parts,  made 
by  skilful  cliemists,  showed — 

1 .  That  the  substance  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  M.  was  carbonate  of  copper. 

2.  That  a  cupreous  salt  was  contained  in 
the  fieces  and  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

3.  That  the  urine  found  in  the  bladder 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  copper. 

4.  That  the  poisonous  salt  was  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  blood  or  the  heart. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  M. 
Degrange  on  occasion  of  this  remarkable 
case,  one  of  the  most  important  is  this  : — 
"  Was  the  death  of  M.  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  poison  into  the  alimentary 
canal  ?"  The  absence  of  vomiting  and 
stools,  which  are  commonly  so  copious  in 
this  variety  of  poisoning,  may  occasion  some 
doubts  ;  but  if  we  take  into  account,  firstly, 
the  great  quantity  of  the  cupreous  salt  found 
in  the  intestinal  tube,  which  must  have  acted 
quite  differently  than  when  it  is  introduced 
in  smaller  doses  ;  secondly,  the  nature  of  the 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  thirdly,  the  apoplec- 
toid  symptoms  which  characterised  the  last 
hours  of  the  patient's  existence ;  and  lastly, 
the  presence  of  the  poisonous  substance  in 
the  midst  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  ;  we 
shall  no  longer  doubt  either  the  reality  of 
poisoning  during  life,  or  that  it  was  a  case 
of  suicide  ;  for  we  must  admit  that  doses  of 
the  poison  were  taken  several  days  succes- 
sively.— Journal  de  Medecine  prafigue  de 
Bordeaux. 
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Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing 
and  conformable  to  the  humours  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  they  jiress  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
disease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular  in 
proceeding  according  to  art  for  the  disease, 
as  they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle  tem- 
per ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man, 
combine  two  of  either  sort ;  and  forget  not 
to  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  witli  your 
body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 
— Bacon. 
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UXn'^ERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  Senate,   at  its  sitting  on  thf  2151  inst. 
conferred  the  ft  llowing  degrees  : — 

BACHELOR  OF  MEDICINE. 

Fi7-st  Division. 

Dunn,  Jo'.in  Travis,  Guy's  Hosjiital. 

Kllison,  .lames,  St.  IJartholoinow's  Hospital. 

Garrod,  Alfred  Unriii?-,  University  Colle<re. 

Hudson,  .lobn,  l^eds,  and  University  College. 

Innian,  Thomas,  Kind's  Collegfe. 

Jenner,  William,  University  College. 

Johnson,  Cieorfre,  King's  College. 

Langnioro,  .lolin  Charles,  IjOndon  Hospital. 

Letiiehy,  Henry,  Aldersafate. 

Pennell,  John  Wilson  Croker,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Raper.  'William  Augustus,  University  College. 

Russell,  James,  King's  College. 

Swayne,  Joseph    Griffiths,    Bristol,  and    Guy's 
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There  is  a  morbid  poison  which,  in  some 
respects,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  syphi- 
lis, inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  appearance  in  the  primary  local 
sore ;  and  also  i!i  the  fact  that  it  leads  to  the 
contamination  of  the  system,  which  it  con- 
tinues to  affect  for  a  long,  if  not  for  an  inde- 
finite period  ;  but  it  is  even  more  severe  and 
tremendous  in  its  operation,  seeing  that  it 
rai'ely,  if  ever,  terminates  in  anything  short 
of  the  death  of  the  patient.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  affection  to 
which  I  am  now  adverting  is,  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  inferior  animals, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that, 
when  transplanted  into  the  human  consti- 
tution, it  there  retains  its  faculty  of  fatal 
transmission.  The  poison  of  which  I  am 
now  sjieaking  is  that  of  glanders,  or  the 
morve.  When  we  consider  the  protracted 
sufferings  and  death  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  may  emanate  from  the  poison  of  a 
glandered  horse,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
valuable  property  which  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  unsuspected  operation  of  this  cause, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  police  regulations 
have  been  adopted,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 
Though  I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  it,  I  cannot  omit  to  offer 
a  remark,  which  the  introduction  of  this  in- 
stance of  disease  suggests,  namely,  that  me- 
dical men  should  not  think  it  beneath  their 
notice,  or  irrelevant  to  the  interests  of  their 
788. -XXXI. 


own  more  noble  patients,  to  devote  some  at- 
tention to  the  nosography,  if  not  to  the  the- 
rapeutics, of  the  inferior  animals.  In  theory, 
useful  illustrations  may  thus  be  discovered — 
in  practice  important  hints  may  be  received — 
and  the  medical  man  will  be  found  to  gain, 
rather  than  to  lose,  in  estimation,  when  he  is 
capable  of  offering  a  valuable  opinion  under 
circumstances  which,  like  that  of  the  appear- 
ance of  suspected  glanders,  threatens  to  af- 
fect human  life  and  the  security  of  property. 
I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  morbid  poisons 
without  noticing  one  more,  which,  like  that 
of  glanders,  is  communicated  to  man  from  an 
inferior  animal.  Though  hydrophobia,  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  is  so  general  in 
itscaj>ability  of  influence,  that  probably  there 
is  not  a  single  species  in  the  whole  of  the 
class  mammalii  which,  if  the  experiments 
were  tried,  would  be  found  proof  against  it, 
there  are  but  few  animals,  and  these  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  order  of  ferse,  from 
whom  man  receives  this  poison.  In  this 
country  we  rarely  hear  of  an  instance  in  which 
it  is  derived  from  any  other  animal  than  the 
dog  ;  but  the  accounts  of  several  cases  have 
been  sent  me  from  Italy,  in  which  man  re- 
ceived it  from  the  bite  of  a  cat.  In  other 
countries  the  wolf  and  the  fox  have  proved 
the  source  of  the  disease.  My  reasons  for 
noticing  the  affection  in  this  place,  are  the 
peculiarities,  both  in  the  local  and  general 
affection.  A  wound  of  the  most  trifling  cha- 
racter may  be  inflicted  upon  the  finger  or 
some  other  part,  and  heal,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, become  perfectly  well,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  thing  particular  to  arrest 
attention  in  its  progress,  and  leave  little  or 
nothing  behind,  either  of  scar  or  altered  sen- 
sation, and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  and  even  of  one  or  more  years,  the 
most  formidable  symptoms  of  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  nervous  system  to  become 
the  seat,  may  suddcidy  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  carry  off  the  )  atient  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
case,  on  the  authenticity  of  which   I  could 
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rely,  in  which  these  symptoms  were  pro- 
tracted to  the  close  of  tlie  third  day. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have  pro- 
duced   ample    proof    that    the    phenomena, 
local  and  general,    which   may  spring  from 
the  derangement  of  a  particnlarpart,  are  very 
various  and  very  numerous,  though  we  look 
no  further  than  to  inflammation  in  its  differ- 
ent forms.     Notwithstanding  this  number, 
our  general  view  would  be  very  incomplete 
were  we  to  pass  over,   without  notice,  de- 
rangements having  other  characters.     You 
will  recollect  that  I  intentionally  passed  over 
sphacelus   or  gangrene,   although,  in    some 
cases,  the  result  of  inflammation,   because 
the  subject  appeared  to  merit  separate  con- 
sideration, and  because,  as  it  occurs  in  seve- 
ral diff'erent  modes,   the  subject  necessarily 
required  subdivision.     On  these  I  must  now 
arrest  your  attention.     It  would  seem  that 
the  original  cause  of  injury  may  be  apjilied 
with  sufficient  intensity  to  render  a  part  in- 
capable of  recovery,  and  even  of  performing 
its  nutrient  functions  in  that  deranged  matter 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  during  inflam- 
mation.    In  such  cases,  the  death   may  be 
regarded  as  immediate,  although  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  manifest  appearance  of 
sphacelus  to  be  produced.     Examples  of  this 
kind  occur  in  severe  cases  of  contusion  and 
laceration,  and  the  application  of  destructive 
chemical  agents.    iSuch  cases  must  always  be 
accompanied  with  inflammation  in  the   ad- 
joining parts  which  have  been  injured  to  a 
less  degree  ;  and  this  inflammation  becomes 
the  means  of  separating  the  living  from  the 
dead  parts  ;  but  it  frequently  hapjjens  that, 
in  the  progress  of  the  case,  a  larger  amount 
of  substance  comes  into  a  state  of  sphacelus 
than  that  which  was  originally  deprived  of 
life  by  the  injury.     This  jioints  to  another 
form  of  sphacelus,  in  which   it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  riolenc  e  of  inflam- 
mation.    Sphacelus,  in  this  way,  may  occur 
•without  any  very  severe  affliction  at  the  time 
the  inflammation  was  excited,  whether  of  the 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  poisonous  descrip- 
tion.     You    see    this   in    cases  of   anthrax 
whether  large  or  small.     Local  inflammation 
takes  ])lace,  the  ordinary  pain  which  accom- 
panies it  becomes  intense,  and  has  a  peculiar 
character,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  applica- 
tion of  intense  heat,   whence  the  name  of 
anthrax    is   possibly    derived.       When    the 
swelling  is  opened  spontaneously,  or  by  art, 
in  order  to  evacuate  thejjUK  which  is  formed, 
we  find  not  merely  this  secretion,  but  a  por- 
tion of  dead  substance.      In  such  cases  the 
])artial  death  is  limited,  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  which  attends  is  probably  only 
that  which  accompanies  inflainination.  Some- 
times the  partial  death  or  splmeelus  is  brought 
about  in  another  way.     The  swelling,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  cliarartcr  of  innariimatioii, 
may  take  place  under  such  forcible  compres- 


sions, resulting  from  the  structure  of  the 
parts  themselves,  as,  for  example,  under  ten- 
dinous fascia,  or  such  other  dense  structures 
as  may  be  found  in  the  fingers,  that  the  cir- 
culation in  the  part  is  interrupted.  Hence 
we  have  the  death  of  the  already  injured  part 
produced  by  strangulation.  You  can  scarcely 
fail  to  observe  the  therapeutical  prhiciple  to 
which  this  points,  viz.,  that  of  making  a 
timely  incision  to  relieve  inflammation, 
threatening  the  consequences  of  which  1  am 
now  speaking.  Sometimes  the  local  death 
or  sphacelus  is  the  effect  of  the  aj)plication  of 
a  peculiar  morbid  poison.  In  such  cases  you 
will  perhaps  say.  this  is  only  the  repetition 
of  a  former  case,  in  which  death  is  the  con- 
sequence of  inflammation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  striking  difference.  In  the  more 
ordinary  case,  the  separation  of  the  dead  part 
is  effected  by  the  less  severe  inflammation  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  conducting  only  to 
suppuration  and  absorption,  whereas,  in  the 
case  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  the 
part  originally  affected  contaminates  those 
that  adjoin  it,  which  are  not  only  involved  in 
the  same  destructive  jn-ocess,  but  communi- 
cate it  to  those  which  are  next  beyond  them. 
There  is  thus  a  continued  succession  of 
affected  parts,  until  the  constitutional  de- 
rangement, which  in  such  cases  is  very 
severe,  has  proved  fatal,  or  till  causes  con- 
cur to  enable  the  system  to  oppose  a  chec-k, 
or  till  art  interferes  in  some  way  to  change 
the  morbid  process  set  up  in  the  newly  con- 
taminated parts.  Such  examjiles  may  occur 
in  the  hand,  from  dissecting  and  other 
wounds  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  as- 
well  as  the  most  formidable,  are  those  ex- 
amples which  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
foul  wards.  The  examples  are  of  a  very 
similar  description,  although  the  application 
of  the  poison  is  not  perceived  when  conta- 
gious disorders  set  up  a  local  disease,  which 
leads  to  sloughing,  as  in  the  case  of  cynanche 
maligna.  The  constitutional  derangement 
which  accompanies  all  these  latter  cases  is 
of  the  most  severe  and  alarming  character. 

The  instances  of  the  death  or  sphacelus  of 
a  jiarticular  part  which  1  have  hitherto  ad- 
duced, have  been  occasioned  by  some  serious 
local  injury,  either  mechanical  or  the  apjjli- 
cation  of  ])oison,  and  have  been  attended  by 
severe  symptoms,  both  in  the  part  affected, 
and  in  the  system  generally  ;  but  we  may 
have  the  death  of  a  part  taking  place  under 
very  different  circumstances.  One  or  more 
fingers,  or  the  whole  liaiul,  may  shrink  in 
size,  may  become  lowered  in  temperature; 
and  losing  the  fresh  ajipearance  of  healthy 
flesh,  assume  a  dull,  slightly  livid  hue.  At 
the  saiiic  time  the  loss  of  jjower  is  very  jier- 
ceptible,  in  so  much  that  1  have  seen  the 
character  of  paralysis  in  some  degree  pro- 
duccul.  There  arc,  however,  distinguishing 
features  sufficiently  marked  to   jirevent  the 
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cases  from  being  confoundeil.  lit  addition 
to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  part,  the 
pulse  in  the  arteries  leading  to  it  is  scanty  or 
<|iiite  iin]>erce]>tible,  and  those  which  are  a 
little  further  removed  from  it  are  often  hard 
and  knotty,  so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  as  depending  upon  disease  of 
the  arteries  iin]>ediTig  circulation.  From 
the  advanced  pericul  of  life  at  which  thin  form 
of  slowly  advancing  death  takes  plaei^  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  its  immcdiiite 
c;ause,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  senile 
gangrene. 

There  are  other  cases  of  derangement 
which  I  might  probably  have  added  to  the 
already  numerous  varieties  of  inflammation 
to  which  I  have  a<lvorted,  but  which,  from 
their  belonging  to  a  class  of  cases  presenting 
many  peculiarities,  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
in  this  general  view  distinctly  to  separate 
from  them.  The  cases  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  may  either  supervene  on  some 
known  lociil  injury,  or  they  may  make  their 
appearance  without  any  assignable  local 
cause  :  for  exam])le,  a  finger  may  be  observed 
to  swell:  on  examinationit  willbefoundsome- 
what  hard  and  resisting,  and  this  hardness 
will  seem  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  deep  as 
the  bone  itself,  yet  very  little  if  any  |)ain 
may  be  complained  of,  notwithstanding  the 
patients  in  such  cases  are  generally  children. 
The  enlargement  progressively  increases 
nntil  the  part  becomes  greatly  distorted  and 
disfigured ;  redness  and  pain  follow,  indi- 
cating that  infiammation  is  ])resent,  though 
rather  as  a  consequence  than  as  an  original 
cause  of  the  malady.  In  other  similar  parts, 
eitiier  very  near  to  the  original  spot,  or  si- 
tuated in  another  extremity,  indicationsof  the 
existence  of  a  similar  derangement  make 
their  appearance.  The  constitution  of  the 
patient  is  obviously  suffering,  and  if  the 
evidences  of  weakness  and  irritability  had 
not  previously  become  aj)parent,  they  now 
undoubtedly  do  so  in  other  points  ;  such  as 
in  the  complexion  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Even  the  non-professional  ob- 
server does  not  hesitate  to  remark,  this  is  a 
scrofulous  child.  I  need  not  tell  you  tiiat 
coses  depending  on  scrofula  are  both  nu- 
merous and  important.  They  are,  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  require  great  and  con- 
tinued care  in  their  management,  and  exer- 
cise the  patience  of  tiie  sufferer  and  his 
friends,  and  of  the  medical  attendant,  all  of 
whom  will  frequently  be  in  danger  and 
mu(rli  dis(;ouragement.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  successful  treatment  of  such  cases, 
though  slowly  achieved,  will  reward  you 
with  satisfaction  as  well  as  with  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  public.  You  will, 
perhajis,  exjjcct  that  I  should  even  now 
pxi)lain  in  what  respect  these  cases  ditter 
from  inflammation.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  most  of  these  eases  are  characterised  by 


the  slow  deposition  of  a  material  foreign  to 
the  different  structures  in  their  healthy  con- 
dition, and  distinguishable  by  its  properties, 
as  well  as  by  its  mode  of  formation,  from 
the  productsof  ordinary  inflammation.  This 
material  has  received  the  name  of  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  matter.  These  terms  are 
often  employed  indifferently  as  synonymous* 
but  I  may  remark,  by  tl>e  way,  that  dis- 
tinctions between  them  are  drawn  by  some 
pathologists.  Tiiey  are  not,  however,  such 
as  should  jjrevent  our  associating  the  cases 
as  an  important  group. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  derangements 
which  more  clearly  indicate  the  influence  of 
tissue,  and  consequently  exhibit  the  impor- 
tance of  general  anatomy  in  connexion  with 
pathology,  than  those  of  the  scrofulous  or 
tuberculous  character.  We  may  see  this 
even  in  the  small  part  of  the  system  which 
I  have  selected  for  the  illustration  of  my 
remarks  on  local  affection  situated  in  parts 
independent  of  important  vital  functions. 
Thus,  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  observed  to 
fix  with  preference  on  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  phalanges  and  me- 
tacarpus ;  in  others  the  spongy  bones  of  the 
carpus  ;  whilst  in  others  it  more  particularly 
affects  the  str\ictures  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  joints.  This  reference  to 
tissue  is  much  more  striking  if  we  proceed 
from  the  hand  to  consider  the  ravages  of 
scrofula  in  other  parts  of  the  system  ;  such 
as  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  glandular. 
This,  however,  would  be  too  great  a  digres- 
sion for  our  present  ])urpose.  You  will, 
perhaps,  bear  in  mind  this  reference  when 
the  derjngements  of  these  tissues  are 
brought  before  you  in  detail. 

There  is  another  highly  interesting  group 
of  derangements  not  necessarily  connected 
with  inflammation,  but  with  which,  espe- 
cially in  their  latter  stages,  inflammation 
is  apt  to  be  associated.  A  partial  en- 
largement is,  perhaps,  observed  to  take 
place  ;  it  may  be  without  any  cause  which 
can  be  assigned,  or  if  assigned,  it  may  go 
back  to  so  distant  a  period  as  to  leave  a 
do\ibt  of  its  connexion  with  the  case.  The 
enlargement  is  probably  unattended  with 
pain,  heat,  or  discolouration  ;  nevertheless 
it  continues  to  increase  in  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  claims  increased  atten- 
tion. Various  means  are  tried,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  encouraging  results.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increase  of  size  may  seem  to 
be  accelerated  by  the  steps  which  are  taken  ; 
a  confirmed  tumor  exists,  having  a  more  or 
less  notlulous  or  botryoidal  surface,  but  ad- 
mitting of  great  variety  as  to  its  degree  of 
resistance,  from  the  greatest  hardness  to  the 
softness  of  adeps  or  fluid.  It  may  continue 
for  a  length  of  time  without  pain,  or  it  may 
be  attended  with  pain  of  a  sharp  and  lan- 
cinating character.     The  skin  covering  the 
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part  may  exhibit  no  pther  alteration  than 
that  which  is  merely  dependent  on  disten- 
sion, or  it  may  be  discoloured  by  large  and 
tortuousvessels,  ramifying  in  each  beneath  it, 
and  injected  with  bright  arterial,  or  deep 
venous  blood  ;  or  the  discolouration  may  be 
of  a  more  diffused  character,  indicative  of  the 
supervention  of  inflammation,  which,  as  it 
advances,  ushers  in  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable changes  which  distincuish  the  par- 
ticular class  of  affections  now  under  our 
notice.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  inflamma- 
tion has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  ul- 
ceration ;  we  may  either  find  that  this  leads 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  size,  as  the  new  growth 
is  relieved  from  the  restraining  pressure  of 
the  superimposed  skin.  The  case  will  then 
be  called  fungoid  ;  and  as  the  large  weak 
vessels  before  mentioned  are  apt  to  give  way 
and  bleed,  the  term  haematodes  will  probably 
be  added  to  it  as  a  further  characteristic. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
instead  of  this  rapid  growth  following  the 
ulceration  of  the  skin,  the  structure  of  the 
new  growth  beneath  it  may  participate  in  the 
destructive  process,  in  which  case  a  much 
more  rapid  ulceration  takes  place  than  in  the 
natural  and  more  perfectly  organized  struc- 
tures ;  the  fluid  which  exudes,  instead  of 
being  a  healthy  secretion  of  pus,  is  watery, 
and  rendered  excessively  offensive  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  dead  and  sph.icelated  particles 
from  the  tumor,  or  by  the  morbid  fluids  in 
which  they  may  be  partially  dissolved.  This 
destruction  of  substance  is  probably  analo- 
gous, though  on  a  larger  scale,  to  some  of 
the  spreading  and  eating  ulcers  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded — a  fact  which  is  ren- 
dered still  more  probable,  if  we  consider  the 
remarkable  lij)  or  margin  of  the  ulcer  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  striking  characteristics 
of  these  open  cancerous  affections.  It  has 
often  been  observed  that  the  edges  of  these 
ulcers  are  thickened,  elevated,  and  even 
everted  at  the  same  time ;  though  varying 
in  colour,  they  have  more  or  less  translu- 
cency.  The  peculiar  circumstances  on  which 
this  character  of  the  margin  depends,  will  be 
well  worthy  of  your  attention  at  a  future 
period  ;  it  is  enough  now  to  notice  the  fact. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  such  large  granu- 
lations would  soon  contract  and  fill  up  the 
ulcer,  which,  however,  continues  to  extend, 
because  the  new  material  does  not  maintain 
a  permanent  character,  but  on  the  contrary, 
gives  way  to  ulceration.  Thus,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  rapid  growth  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  at  least  a  proportionate  proi)ensity 
to  decay  on  the  other.  Were  I  merely  to 
enumerate  the  different  forms  of  disease  to 
be  met  with  in  the  jiarticular  group  which  I 
am  now  noticing,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  you  of  its  abundant  interest  and 
importance  ;  but  these  varieties  are  them- 
selves varied  according  to  the  tissue  in  which 


they  may  be  seated,  whether  the  skin,  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath  it,  or  that  more 
directly  connected  with  tendon  and  fascia, 
whether  deVelo])ed  immediately  beneath  the 
periosteum,  or  in  the  cancellated  structure  in 
the  interior  of  the  bone.  Again,  you  will 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  affec- 
tions which  more  remarkably  than  these 
exert  an  influence  ujion  remote  parts,  and 
even  upon  the  system  at  large ;  also,  that 
this  contamination  proceeds  with  the  greatest 
variety  as  to  time  and  extent,  and  that  there 
is  a  corresitonding  variety  in  the  mode  and 
kind  of  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
apply. 

We  have  now  taken  a  glance  at  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  local  morbid  affections  in 
their  action,  either  simjily  confined  to  the 
seat  of  derangement,  or  associated  with  more 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  system  generally ; 
yet  you  will  observe,  that  we  have,  hitherto, 
not  considered  any  lesion  which,  from  its 
situation,  bears  directly  upon  the  exercise  of 
any  function  essential  to  life.  I  might  at 
once  proceed  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which 
symptoms  must  necessarily  be  modified  and 
danger  increased,  when  morbid  changes  are 
so  situated  as  to  produce  these  complica- 
tions, and  interfere  with  vital  functions. 
But  before  I  do  so,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
notice  certain  general  states  of  the  system, 
by  which  even  the  local  affections,  situated 
like  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidering, may  be  very  remarkably  modified. 
The  consideration  of  these  will,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  the  counterjjart  of  observations 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make 
when  alluding  to  the  febrile  disturbance  or 
constitutional  derangement  of  an  acute  kind 
which  attends  some  of  the  forms  of  local  dis- 
ease at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  the  more 
lingering  constitutional  affection  which  we 
have  noticed  as  co-existing  with  others. 
We  have  now  to  notice  the  operation  of  an 
inverse  influence,  in  which  the  state  of  the 
system  being  deranged,  the  local  effects  of  a 
disturbing  cause  are  more  or  less  modified. 
The  slight  local  injury,  cut,  pinch,  or  scald, 
which  I  took  up  as  the  first  illustration,  and 
which,  if  inflicted  on  the  finger  or  some  other 
part  of  the  hand  of  a  healthy  person,  is 
quickly  recovered  from,  may  have  been  in- 
flicted on  a  person  in  a  previously  deranged 
state  of  health,  and  instead  of  a  disposition 
to  heal  or  get  well,  some  of  the  many  va- 
rieties of  local  derangement  which  have  been 
enumerated  may  be  set  up.  The  slight  cut 
or  puncture  may  be  followed  by  violent 
inflammation,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
part  its(tlf,  and  the  more  extended  derange- 
ment resulting  from  it,  may  assume  all  the 
characters  associated  with  poisoned  wounds. 
We  sometimes  meet  with  examples  of  this 
after  puncture  with  a  clean  nepdle  or  lancet, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  dissect- 
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ing-room,  where,  if  the  instrument  be  not 
perfectly  clean,  it  may  at  least  be  free  from 
that  peculiar  poison  which  is  present  in  the 
dissection  of  certain  subjects,  and  against 
which  few,  if  any,  persons  would  be  proof. 
The  cases  to  which  I  am  now  alluding  only 
occur  in  jiartieular  jiersons — in  persons  who 
have  been  observed  to  have  their  constitu- 
tions deranged  by  continuance  in  an  un- 
healthy atmosphere,  by  diminished  rest, 
close  application,  or  otlier  inrtucnees  con- 
nected with  the  town  life  of  an  individual 
previously  a  resident  in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  th'ir  impoitiuit  dilfer- 
ence,  the  two  classes  of  cnses  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  in  practice 
they  may  be  confounded  ;  and  I  have  known 
either  view  strongly  advocated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  ;  some  persons  denying  the 
existence  of  a  poison,  and  attributing  every 
thing  to  the  impaired  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion •,  and  others  calling  in  the  aid  of  poison 
to  account  for  the  symptoms,  when  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  no  such  poison 
had  existed.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
admit  of  a  third  explanation,  and  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
give  it  a  preference.  The  wounded  i)art  may 
have  received  no  poison  from  the  instrument 
by  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  but  the 
inflammation  which  has  followed  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  produce  one  in  the  altered 
textures  of  the  part.  For  such  an  effe<;t  to 
be  produced,  we  must,  however,  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  previously  deranged  state  of 
the  system  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  the  supposed  case  would  only  be  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  kindof  complication  which 
it  may  induce.  The  rapidly  fatal  effects  of 
certain  venereal  sores  which  were  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  a  peculiarly  wretched  and 
profligate  quarter  of  this  city,  have  received 
a  similar  explanation  ;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  recipient,  rather  than  the  jjeculiarity 
of  the  poison  received,  has  been  the  expla- 
nation sanctioned  by  high  authority.  Many 
such  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  foul 
wards  of  this  hospital,  where  they  furnished 
the  materials  for  a  work  on  Constitutional 
E  Irritation,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

surgeons  who  has  been  attached  to  this 
institution.  There  are  various  states  of  the 
system  which  tend  to  promote  the  occurrence 
of  local  disease,  or  to  modify  it  when  pro- 
duced, which  do  not  so  obviously  exist,  and 
which  are  not  so  referrible  to  a  conspicuous 
cause,  as  in  the  cases  which  I  have  adduced. 
The  constitution  may  not  have  been  broken 
by  loss  of  rest,  anxious  study,  impure  air, 
faulty  diet,  or  a  series  of  libertine  excesses. 
They  may  be  of  a  very  different  character ; 
they  may  even  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
individual  by  his  remote  ancestors  ;  or  if  they 
have  been  acquired  by  the  individual,  they 
may  be  the  result  of  causes  over  which  he 


has  had  no  control,  or  they  may  have  been 
the  result  of  some  previous  and  important 
disease.  Hence  we  find  these  different  con- 
stitutional states  classed  muler  different  heads 
and  known  by  dillerent  names.  Thus  the 
transmitted  disposition  may  be  either  that  of 
temperament,  or  of  a  more  limited  character, 
like  tiie  tendency  to  some  hereditary  disease. 
In  this  case  it  is  often  called  a  diathesis, 
though  this  term  is  not  necessarily  restricted 
to  such  constitutional  disposition  as  is  ac- 
quired by  descent  or  born  with  the  individual. 
When  the  jjeculiar  state  of  constitution  is 
directly  traceable  to  some  noxious  agency, 
whether  poisonous  disease,  faulty  diet,  or 
articles  of  a  poisonous  or  medicinal  cha- 
racter, such  Slate  of  the  system,  which  may 
in  itself  be  regarded  as  disease,  is  generally 
known  as  a  state  of  cachexia. 

It  will  fall  to  the  province  of  my  colleague, 
in  his  lectures  on  General  Therapeutics,  or 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  to  etiter  into 
details  respecting  these  general  conditions  of 
the  system,  but  more  especially  the  two  first- 
mentioned — temperaments  and  diatheses.  It 
will,  however,  be  right  that  even  here  I 
should  introduce  some  illustration,  to  con- 
nect them  with  our  present  review.  In  that 
temperament  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
sanguine,  and  characterized  by  the  large 
amount  of  capillaries  conveying  bright  and 
arterial  blood,  we  must  be  pre])ared  to  ex- 
pect that  the  exciting  causes  of  derangement 
are  followed  by  symptoms  connected  with 
the  circulatory  apparatus,  and  theiefore  of 
an  inflammatary  character,  or,  if  not  abso- 
lutely inflammatory,  in  which  ha;morrhage 
may  be  profuse.  I  have  known  of  families 
in  which  this  temperament  existed  in  such 
an  extreme  degree,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  stop  the  hajmorrhage  from  a 
simple  prick  of  the  finger,  and  at  least  one 
member  of  it  lost  bis  life  from  fatal  loss  of 
blood  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
In  the  leucophlegmatic  temperament,  or, 
as  our  foreign  neighbours  more  frequently 
call  it,  the  lymphatic,  there  is  less  than  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  blood-vessels.  Parts 
usually  much  injected  with  red  blood  are  very 
little  so,  producing  a  general  paleness  of 
complexion.  The  cellular  membrane  is  in- 
filtrated with  a  more  than  usual  amount  of 
serum,  in  consequence  of  which  those  parts 
in  which  this  tissue  is  lax  or  abundant  be- 
come swollen  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  merely  to  the  presence  of  fat,  which 
is  often  rather  abundantly  deposited  in  per- 
sons of  this  temperament.  An  injury  to  the 
finger  or  other  part  of  the  hand  in  a  person 
of  this  description,  may  very  possibly  have 
but  little  either  of  active  inflammation  or 
haemorrhage  as  the  consetjuence,  but  we  shall 
very  frequently  find  that  serum  flows  wiien 
blood  ceases  to  do  so,  and  the  injury,  instead 
of  being  quickly  repaired,  leads  to  an  indo- 
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lent  and  obstinate  wound,  in  connection  with 
wiiicli  the  absorbent  glands,  situated  in  the 
course  of  the  lym^iliatic  vessels  leading  from 
the  part,  are  very  likely  to  become  attVcted, 
which  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
feeble  condition,  marked  by  pale,  swollen, 
and  flabby  texture  of  these  bodies  in  persons 
of  the  leucophleginatic  temperament. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  that  heredi- 
tary state  of  constitution  which  is  termed 
diathesis,  is  to  be  seen  in  those  who  derive 
from  their  parents  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  affecte<l  with  gout,  to  which  their 
own  temperate  and  careful  mode  of  living 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  them  a 
title.  Though  we  suppose  that  this  tendency 
is  born  with  the  individual,  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads  may  be  long  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  point  out  any  fact  which  may 
intimate  that  it  exists ;  yet  the  adequate 
exciting  cause  being  once  supplied,  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  local  affection,  and 
its  aptitude  to  recur  when  apparently  reco- 
vered from,  are  admitted  as  proofs  of  its 
existence. 

The  tendency  to  produce  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  matter  characterizes  another  con- 
stitutional state,  which  is  called  the  scrofulous 
diathesis ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
■which  is  so  generally  regarded,  both  in  and 
out  of  our  profession,  as  susceptible  of 
transmission  from  parents  to  their  offspring, 
and  consequently  admitted  to  be  a  family  in- 
firmity, which  is  peculiarly  dreaded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  formidable  diseases  reputed 
to  be  connected  with  it,  viz.,  all  the  forms 
of  external  disease,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  King's  evil,  which  are  tedious  in  their 
duration,  difficult  in  their  treatment,  and 
permanently  disfiguring  in  their  conse- 
quences. Amongst  the  internal  affections 
associated  with  it,  we  have  hydrocephalus 
and  mesenteric  decline  in  infancy  ;  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  fatal  chronic  perito- 
nitis in  youth  and  middle  age.  Though  it 
is  generally  hoped,  when  declining  years 
have  airived,  that  if  the  affections  allied  to 


of  the  opinion,  and  numerous  striking  facts, 
certainly  concur  to  strengthen  its  probability. 
In  pointing  out  the  distinctive  characters 
which  scrofula  may  give  to  derangement  of 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  we  have  had  before 
ns  an  illustration  of  the  influence  which  tlie 
existence  of  this  diathesis  may  exert  upmi 
the  conserjuences  of  local  injury  or  other 
exciting  cause  of  disease.  If  it  were  not 
premature  now  to  go  into  the  subject,  I 
might  draw  from  this  very  possibility  of 
producing  local  disease  assuming  the  scro- 
fulous character,  one,  amongst  other  argu- 
ments, opposed  to  the  doctrine  entertained 
by  a  distinguished  and  laborious  practical 
pathologist,  that  scrofulous  tubercles  are 
congenital.  That  they  are  so  occasionally 
must  be  at  once  conceded,  but  that  they  are 
frequently  or  necessarily  so,  does  not  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  facts. 

The  constitutional  liability  to  any  of  the 
diseases  truly  belonging  to  the  group  of  can- 
cerous affections  is  likewise  regarded  as  a 
diathesis  ;  and  though  by  no  means  formin  g 
so  strongly  marked  a  family  peculiarity  as  in 
the  case  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  it  un- 
questionably appears,  in  numerous  instances, 
to  be  attached  to  families.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  admit,  with  some,  that 
even  in  these  cases  it  exists  from  birth. 
Though  the  disease  may  exhibit  itself  in  in- 
fancy, or  even  have  induced  the  proofs  of 
its  existence  before  birth,  I  am,  neverthe- 
less, disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  adventitious 
state,  liable  to  be  produced  at  any  period  of 
life.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  have, 
at  the  present  time,  more  particularly  to  no- 
tice the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  this  dia- 
thesis may  give  peculiar  forms  and  charac- 
ters to  local  diseases,  however  excited.  Thus 
a  little  irritation  applied  to  a  previously  ex- 
isting wart  or  pimple  on  the  hand  may  leatl 
to  the  formation  of  a  malignant  ulcer.  The 
irregular  growth  of  a  finger-nail  may  produce* 
similar  consequences  at  the  part.  A  blow 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention  may 
prove  the  commencement  of  a  fungoid  tu- 
mor    of    indefinite    size.      Similar    consc- 
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the  danger  of  their  doing  so  may  be  regarded 
as  pant,  even  then  a  protracted  catarrh  may 
terminate  in  truly  tuberculous  phthisis ;  or 
exposure  to  partial  cold  or  damp  may  pro- 
duce glandular  enlargement,  having  the  ap- 
pearance, progress,  and  result  of  scrofulous 
disease,  as  it  is  more  commonly  seen  in 
youth.  Through  every  period  of  life,  the 
various  forms  of  mental  alienation  seem 
more  jicculiarly  prone  to  affect  those  in 
whose  families  the  scrofulous  diathesis  iit 
observed  to  prevail ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  the  pathological  grounds  for  this  gene- 
rally received  opinion  are  not  so  clearly 
made  out  as  to  be  perfe(;tly  satisfactory  to 
niy  mind,  although  the  general  i)revalencc 


tendons,  or  to  the  bones,  from  which  struc- 
tures other  growths  of  the  same  family  may 
also  take  their  rise ;  such  as  the  carcinoma 
fasciculatum ,  and  the  enchondroma  of  M  iiller, 
though  the  malignancy  of  this  last  is  very 
doubtful,  and  by  him  not  admitted. 

You  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
important  influence  which  those  conditions 
of  the  constitution  which  are  designated  di- 
athesis may  exert  upon  the  develiipment  of 
disease,  and  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
more  extended  consideration  given  to  this 
subject,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
study  of  different  diseases  in  detail. 

Amongst  the  pathologists  of  tlie  new 
Italian  school,  tlie  word  diathesis  is  lised  in 
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a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  I 
have  employed  it,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
generally  assigned  to  it.  These  patholo- 
gists regard  as  a  diatliesis  that  jiarticular 
state  of  the  system  which  exi.-^ts  during  the 
actual  continuance  of  any  particular  disease  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it 
should  have  existed  previously,  or  that  it 
should  continue  to  exist  after  the  termina- 
tion of  au  attack  of  disease  ;  but  as  it  is 
not  admitted  (by  some,  at  least,  of  this 
school)  to  undergo  change  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  affection,  it  involves 
a  principle  so  important  in  the  application 
of  remedial  means,  that  I  must  revert  to  it 
on  a  future  occasion. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  besides  the  ge- 
neral conditions  of  the  system,  which  are  to 
be  regarded  either  as  temperaments  or  dia- 
theses, there  are  some  which  are  termed 
cachexies.  The  two  former  may  be  re- 
garded as  favouring  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
e.xse  under  certain  peculiar  characters,  and 
therefore,  so  long  as  the  exciting  causes  are 
not  aj)i)lied,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  consti- 
tute an  existing  disease. 

The  different  states  of  constitution  to 
which  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention 
constitute  something  more  than  a  disposition 
to  derangement  of  a  jiarticular  character. 
The  system  is  already  so  far  out  of  order 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease.  Though  this 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  derangement 
of  some  function,  and  even  by  the  disease  of 
the  organ  connected  with  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  immediate  symptoms  of  such  dis- 
ease, as  some  of  the  remote  consequences, 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  We  have 
rather  to  keep  in  view  the  prevailing  dis- 
turbance of  the  nutrient  function,  as  con- 
nected with  the  tissuesof  this  body  generally, 
than  the  derangement  of  a  particular  func- 
tion, though  this  may  be  mainly  concerned 
in  bringing  about  the  particular  condition  in 
question.  It  is  this  general  disturbance  to 
which  the  name  of  cachexia  may  be  applied. 
Two  or  three  illustrations  will,  I  trust,  make 
my  meaning  perfectly  intelligible.  Nutri- 
tion, you  know,  cannot  be  performed  without 
a  supply  of  the  blood  by  which  it  is  efl'ected. 
If  this  material  be  largely  and  frequently 
abstracted,  we  have  an  obvious  deficiency  of 
blood,  to  which  the  name  of  anaimia  is  given. 
In  this  state,  which,  if  continued,  becomes  a 
true  cachexia,  many  local  derangements  may 
arise  from  very  slight  causes ;  and  a  sore  on 
the  finger,  as  well  as  on  any  other  part, 
would  necessarily  be  indolent  and  indisposed 
to  heal,  presenting  some  peculiarities  of  ap- 
pearance which  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  de- 
scribe particularly.  Bat  the  deficiency  of 
blood  may  noc  be  the  only  evil.  The  little 
that  remains  n\ay  become  altered  in  its  pro- 
perties, as  we  see  in  that  form  of  anainiid 
which  occurs  in  chlorosis.     Not  only  the 


more  obvious,  but  the  microscopic  characters 
of  the  blood  are  altered,  and  the  power  of 
resisting  and  repairing  local  diseases  is  very 
iruch  reduced  and  modified.  Again,  we 
"may  have  the  quality  of  the  blood  altered 
without  that  striking  diminution  in  its  (pian- 
tity  which  constitutes  anicmia.  Unsuitable 
aliment  may  have  been  supplied  for  the 
formation  of  chyle  and  blood;  and  tliis,  in 
concurrence  with  other  causes  conducive  to 
the  same  end,  will  lead  to  that  form  of  ca- 
chexia to  which  the  name  of  scorbutus  has 
been  given,  and  in  which  extravasation  of 
blood  takes  place  from  the  slightest  causes. 
Local  derangements  of  various  kinds  do  not 
jjroceed  in  the  process  of  repair,  but  become 
foul  and  intractable  sores  ;  and  in  extreme 
cases,  parts  which  had  been  cured  of  un- 
soundness again  become  deranged. 


ON  THE. 
DUlCil    MEDICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  perused  in  some  late  numbers 
of  the  Med.  Gazette,  (Nos.  777-^,  and 
7Si)  the  communications  of  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  upon  the 
Dutch  Medical  Institutions,  and  having 
recently,  like  him,  "  made  a  few  days' 
tour  in  Holland,"  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  inserting  the  following  remarks  in 
your  valuable  miscellany. 

I  received  so  much  professional  civi- 
lity in  that  country,  was  so  much  pleased 
and  interested  with  what  I  saw,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  was  so  differently  im- 
pressed from  your  correspondent,  that 
I  feel  urged  by  gratitude,  not  to  say  by 
justice,  to  communicate  my  impressions. 
Not  that  I  shall  write  a  word  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition  or  of  controversy. 
The  observations,  I  trust,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  intrinsic  value,  and  may, 
moreover,  interest  your  readers,  by 
supplying  a  few  hints  regarding  the 
present  state  of  the  science  in  a  country 
\\  hence  our  own  has  derived  important 
professional  benefit  in  former  times,  and 
whence  useful  information  may  still, 
I  believe,  be  obtained.  The  hints  I 
shall  draw  mainly  from  my  note-book, 
written  in  haste,  and  with  no  view  to 
publication. 

Amsterdam. — The  morning  after  my 
arrival  in  Amsterdam,  1  was  greatly 
disappointed  uj)on  learning  that  the 
Professors  Frolick,  father  and  son,  to 
whom  alone  in  this  city  I  hud  letters, 
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were  from  home ;  and  tlie  more  so,  as 
I  understood  that  the  museum  of  the 
hitter  gentleman  contains  much  that  is 
vorthy  of  attentive  examination.  I'n- 
der  these  circumstances,  however,  my 
conductor,  the  valct-de-place,  was  for- 
tunately at  no  los"!,  undertaking  at  once 
to  introduce  me  to  Professor  C.  B.Tila- 
nus*.  AVe  immediately  called  on  him, 
learned  he  was  from  home,  sought  him 
at  the  hospital  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  to  which  he  is  attached, 
and  found  liim  in  one  of  the  wards 
paying  his  visit,  and  surrounded  with 
eight  or  ten  cleves.  Upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  valet-(le-place  he  received 
me  graciously,  and  prosecuted  his 
round.  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the 
immense  number  of  beds  (about  70)  set 
closetogcthcrinlhes;imeward,crowded, 
I  should  have  said,  to  great  excess. 
Having  had  my  attention  lately  directed 
to  the  subject  of  hospital  miasma,  I  was 
the  more  alive  to  this  state  of  matters. 
I  may  here,  therefore,  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  Professor  Grah.m,  at  the  close 
of  last  session,  introduced  the  topic  to 
the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  in  relation  to 
the  great  mortality  that  occurs  from 
typhus  fever  in  many  of  our  Scot- 
tish towns.  His  very  extensive  expe- 
rience of  the  disease,  both  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  plan  of  crowding  nu- 
merous fever  patients  into  wards  and 
hospitals  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
under  the  idea  of  guarding  against  the 
more  general  ravages  of  the  complaint, 
80  far  from  gaining  the  object  intended, 
not  only  frustrates  it,  but,  moreover, 
brings  most  injurious  consequences 
along  with  it,  from  the  injudicious  me- 
thod in  which  the  plan  is  conducted. 
He  contends  that,  by  thus  overcrowding 
fever  cases  within  narrow  limits,  the 
morbid  poison  acquires  a  virulence 
which  acts  not  less  conspicuously  than 
fatally  upon  physicians,  clerks,  stu- 
dents, and  nurses,  in  immediate  atten- 
dance, but  also  upon  the  multitudes 
who  must  come  casually  within  its 
range,  and  who,  after  being  affected, 
commingle  with  their  relatives  and 
friends    in    their    own    dwellings,   so 

*  In  Holland,  and  Romp  parts  of  Germany,  the 
title  of  prdH-HKor  Ik  not  conlirit'd  to  llioKf  wlio  are 
connc(;IC(l  with  a  uiiivrrKitv ,  nor  rven  to  teachers 
reco>;ni/,i(l  liy  M)iiiccoiii|«'lirit  aiithurity.  I  need 
Bcarcely  add,  that  Anihterilani.thoujjh  the  princi- 
pal city,  i«  not  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  i^ 
not  the  seat  of  a  university. 


widely  propagating  the  disease  ;  while 
the  sad  effects  upon  the  poor  sufferers 
constantly  exposed  to  its  itifluence,  in 
these  higlily  infected  localities  them- 
selves, cannot  easily  be  estimated.  In- 
stead of  this  system  Dr.Graham  proposed 
to  substitute  that  followed  so  success- 
fully at  Guy's,  and  others  of  the  London 
hospital  s,  of  locating  these  patients  in  the 
wards  exactly  as  the  others  are  done, 
with  the  exception  that  care  be  taken 
that  the  number  of  typhus  cases  be 
never  allowed  to  exceed  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  others,  whereby,  an  aver- 
age degree  of  ventilation  being  main- 
tained, the  poison  is  so  diflTused  and 
weakened,  that  few,  if  any,  injurious 
effectsfoUow.  ButI  must  not  dilate  upon 
this  point,  and  conclude  by  remark- 
ing, tliat  the  subject  comprehends  much 
more  than  the  prevalence  and  mortality 
of  typhus  ;  that  it  includes  that  scarcely 
less  fearful  scourge  erysipelas,  also  hos- 
pital gangrene,  and  other  complaints  ; 
so  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  me- 
dical man  to  enter  a  hospital  without 
having  his  attention  directed  to  these 
most  important  topics. 

And  now  to  resume.  I  soon  de- 
manded of  Professor  Tilanus  if  they 
were  not  molested  with  infectious  dis- 
orders ?  To  which  he  replied,  "  Not 
at  all."  Upon  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  what  appeared  to  me  a  most  extra- 
ordinary anomaly,  he  asingned  as  the 
principal  reasons,  the  climate,  the 
lofty  roofs  of  their  wards,  and  the  great 
attention  which  they  paid  to  ventila- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  first  cause 
assigned  did  not  at  once  occur  to  me 
as  very  apparent,  but  upon  further 
conversation  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
fact— and  a  cause  may  be  involved — 
that  Holland  is  more  exposed  to  fevers 
of  an  intermittent  than  of  a  continued 
type,  The  power  of  the  other  two 
causes  I  could  readily  comprehend. 
The  .slightest  glance  was  sufficient  to 
shew  that  this  great  establishment  had 
originally  been  built  not  for  the  \n\r- 
pose  of  a  hospital,  but  for  some  other 
use:  if  I  remember  right,  it  liad  been 
some  great  convent,  or  other  religious 
institution,  and  had  been  converted  to 
the  purposes  it  now  subserved.  Its 
appearance,  therefore,  was  something 
very  different  from  what  we  are  familiar 
with  in  regular  built  hosi)itals.  The 
loftiness  of  the  roof  struck  me  as  some- 
thing altogether  out  of  proportion,  and 
as  it  two  stories  had  been  thrown  into 
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one,  which,  whilst  it  seemed  uncom- 
fortable, and  had  its  attendant  disad- 
vantages, might  at  the  same  time  not  be 
without  its  corresponding  benefits.  It 
could  not  but  contribute  greatly  to  the 
important  item  of  ventilation  ;  and  this, 
with  the  national  virtue,  carried  often, 
I  believe,  to  excess,  and  which  must  be 
seen,  ere  it  will  be  credited,  cannot  fail 
to  operate  powerfully.  The  beds  con- 
sisted of  deep  wooden  boxes,  with  abun- 
dance of  bed  cU:thes,as  well  as  curtains  ; 
and  this  in  the  oppressive  heats  of  sum- 
mer; and  yet,  accordingtothe  Professor, 
they  had  no  vermin  :  no  ordinary  proof 
of  Dutch  cleanliness.  Prof.  Tilanus  in- 
formed me  that  ti//)hus,  such  as  we  were 
familiar  with  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  nearly  unknown  among  them ; 
that  they  rarely  saw  the  disease  de- 
scribed under  that  name,  so  prevalent 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  not 
more  frequently  in  the  hospital  than 
beyond  its  precincts.  That  they  some- 
times had  what  he  called  tjfphoid  fever, 
by  which  he  understood  fevers  w'ith  a 
low  or  typhoid  type,  he  meant  not  to 
deny  ;  but  then  they  did  not  spread, 
nor  were  they  a  serious  source  of  mor- 
tality. Tilanus  is  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  he  stated  that  they  were 
quite  as  little  annoyed  by  erysipelus, 
and  not  more  by  hospital  ganyrene. 
It  was  now  fourteen  years,  he  informed 
me,  since  he  undertook  the  duties  of 
his  office :  he  succeeded  to  an  individual 
advanced  in  years,  and  w  ho  had  not  per- 
haps exercised  all  the  vigilance  which 
was  desirable  ;  at  all  events,  under  his 
regime  the  last  named  disease  had  been 
both  prevalent  and  fatal ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  space  of  two  long 
years,  and  only  with  infinite  care, 
that  he  (Tilanus)  at  length  succeeded 
in  eradicating  the  complaint.  But 
from  that  day  to  this  they  had  seen 
none  of  it ;  and  he  might  say  quite  as 
much  of  contagious  or  troublesome 
erysipelas. 

In  leaving  the  hospital  at  a  subse- 
quent period  with  the  Professor,  I  saw 
the  best  part  of  a  dozen  of  male  con- 
valescents, busy,  after  the  Dutch 
fashion,  with  brush  and  pail,  in  scioib- 
bing  some  of  the  outer  passages  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  premises  receive  a 
double  portion  of  attention.  The  pa- 
tients, I  think  he  said,  were  in  number 
from  five  to  six  hundred. 


Professor  Tilanus  also  conducted  me 
to  a  pathological  museum  connected 
with  the  hospital,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  to  which  they  were  evidently  mak- 
ing many  additions,  undoubtedly  to  the 
great  additional  interest  of  all  the  me- 
dical officers  concerned.  The  prepara- 
tions appeared  to  be  made  with  skill 
and  judgment.  I  inquired  if  they  had 
any  specimens  of  the  united  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within 
the  capsule,  and  he  immediately  showed 
me  two  dry  and  one  moist,  which  had  a 
distinct  compact  line  of  ossification 
running  across,  very  close  to,  and  par- 
tially through,  the  head,  which  he 
regarded,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  cor- 
rectly, as  unequivocal  cases  of  the  kind. 

Professor  Tilanus  advised  me  to  see 
another  hospital  belonging  to  the 
town,  and  situated  beyond  its  pre- 
cincts. Thither,  accordingly,  I  went, 
and  was  very  favourably  impressed 
with  G.  E.  V.  Schneevoogt,  doctor 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstctricy, 
finding  him  a  very  pleasant,  intelli- 
gent man,  apparently  about  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  but  really,  as  he  told 
me,  thirty.  He  is  the  resident  paid 
physician,  and  has  held  the  office  some 
three  or  four  years.  In  this  institution 
there  are  four  classes  of  patients  — com- 
mon medical  and  surgical,  lying-in 
women,  insane,  and  syphilitic.  The 
building,  like  that  of  the  city  hospital, 
was  not  constructed  for  a  medical  esta- 
blishment, and  hence  Dr.  Schneevoogt 
considered  it,  in  many  particulars,  very 
objectionable.  It  had  the  same  im- 
mensely long  wards,  conveying  the 
impression  that  you  could  not  see  from 
one  end  of  them  to  the  other ;  and  the 
same  high  roofs,  which  the  doctor 
stated  were  very  hot  in  summer,  and  very- 
cold  in  winter.  At  the  moment  the 
swallows  were  flying  freely  about  them, 
coming  and  going  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  beds  were  generally  touch- 
ing one  another  in  pairs,  being  boxes, 
with  curtains,  running  quite  round  the 
walls,  with  sometimes  an  additional 
row  of  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  ward. 
Dr.  S.  greatly  objected  to  the  two  beds 
being  together :  the  restlessness  of  the 
one  patient  often  very  much  disturbing 
his  neighbour.  Against  this  and  other 
objectionable  particulars  he  had  often 
exclaimed  to  the  ruling  authorities,  but 
hitherto  without  success  ;  finally,  how- 
ever,  he  hoped  for  better  things.    Here 
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there  was  a  rare  and  fair  field  for  inves- 
tigating how  far  ho>pital  miasma  could 
be  dissipated  and  controlled. 

Dr.  Schneevoogt  was  engaged  in  his 
usual  round  when  I  entered,  and  po- 
litely asked  me  to  aecomj)any  him. 
With  his  cariiage,  and  attention  to  his 
patients,  I  was  much  pleased,  kind  and 
yet  firm  ;  and  nothing  of  his  practice 
certiiinly  occurred  within  my  observa- 
tion as  objectionable.  We  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  the  wards  lor  the 
insane,  and  many  minute  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates.  We  went  from  ward 
to  ward,  and  bed  to  bed,  as  in  the  otlier 
departments  of  the  hospital,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  tale  of  many  a  poor  suf- 
ferer. Some,  too,  we  saw  sufficiently 
violent,  to  use  no  harsher  term ;  and 
the  doctor's  calm  self-possession,  and 
authoritative  yet  mild  tone  and  de- 
meanor, struck  me  as  admirable.  I  did 
not  see  one  patient  under  physical  re- 
straint. The  keys  of  certain  doors  were 
entrusted  to  some,  and  a  variety  of 
trifling  subordinate  duties  to  others  of 
the  convalescents;  and  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  attendant  with  the 
cases  under  his  charge,  and  their  re- 
spectful and  confiding  bearing  towards 
him,  impressed  me  strongly  with  the 
mildness  and  judiciousness  of  his  treat- 
ment. Their  out-door  accommoda- 
tion was  very  confined ;  but  many 
were  there  amusing  themselves.  I  was 
also  gratified  with  tlie  lying-in  depart- 
ment. A  group  of  eight  or  ten,  in  ex- 
pectancy of  their  confinement,  sitting 
round  a  table,  and  busied  with  their 
needles  in  preparing  baby  and  other 
linen,  under  the  nurse's  superinten- 
dence, was  intcresliiig.  Dr.  S.'s  tes- 
timony as  to  the  occurence  of  infectious 
disorders  in  his  hosjiital  diflered  some- 
wliat  from  that  of  Professor  Tilanus  in 
the  city  one.  The  crowding  of  tliis 
institution  struck  me  as  greater  than  in 
the  other,  altliough  llie  number  of  pa- 
tients was  somewhat  less.  He  in- 
formed me  that  they  sometimes  had 
erysipelas  of  indigenous  growth  and 
fatal  result  :  not,  however,  to  a  great 
extent,  nor  as  a  frequent  occurrence, 
but  yet  quite  enough  lorcfpiire  all  their 
circumspection.  Tiiis  was  likewise  true 
of  typhus,  tliough  to  a  less  extent; 
tiie  prevailing  type  of  fevers  being 
intermitleiit.  'J'hecasesof  lyphus  were 
never  separated  from  the  rest,  nor  ar- 


ranged by  themselves  ;  and  its  spread 
was  never  considerable.  Dr.  S.  was 
educated  at  Leyden.  His  courtesy 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  he  appeared  to  me  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  sensible  physician, 
kind,  and  well  informed  withal. 

In  concluding  these  brief  observa- 
tions concerning  these  Amsterdam  hos- 
pitals, I  may  remark,  in  one  instance, 
that  the  data  supplied  by  them  regard- 
ing typhus  and  other  infectious  dis- 
orders corresponds  with  those  I  ob- 
tained in  other  places  upon  the  conti- 
nent, all  making  against  the  plan  of 
congregating  the  cases  together,  and  in 
demonstrating  the  innocuousness  of 
having  them  commingled,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  among  patients  with  other 
and  diflerent  diseases. 

Utrecht. — Before  taking  leave  of 
Professor  Tilanus,  I  requested  him  to 
favour  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Utrecht — a  demand  with  which  he 
immediately  complied,  furnishing  me 
with  one  to  Dr.  J.  L.  C.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
])hysiologyin  the  University,  and  which 
abundantly  met  all  my  wants.  I  called 
upon  the  Professor  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  in  that  fine  old  city  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  At  first  I  was 
afraid  there  might  be  some  dilficulty  as 
to  our  medium  of  communication,  he 
having  as  little  English  as  I  had  Dutch  ; 
his  French,  too,  was  meagre  ;  but,  on 
his  adopting  the  Latin,  with  all  its 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  I 
the  French,  we  got  on  most  satisfac- 
torily. He  at  once  iinjuired  how  he 
could  most  promote  my  views  ;  and  on 
learning  that  1  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  whatever  concerned  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  lie  ushered  me  into 
his  private  museum,  w^hich,  though  not 
very  large, appeared  select,  and,  I  should 
think,  valuable.  He  turned  to  the 
section  containing  preparations  of  the 
eye,  and  immediately  began  to  expound 
his  views  concerning  some  of  the  dis- 
eases of  that  organ.  He  always  began 
his  demonstration  with  the  healthy 
structure,  and  followed  it  u\)  with  the 
diseased;  an  excellent  method,  which 
he  insisted  was  the  only  true  one.  His 
preparations  of  the  eye  ni)on  these 
shelves  were  not  numerous,  i)ut  truly 
beautiful,  (]uite  maintaining  the  high 
character  of  the  Dutch  school.     A  very 
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few  details  will  prove  this.     He  first 
shewed  nie  an  injected  retina  preserved 
in  spirits,  the   arteries   being   red,  the 
veins  wliite,  and    I    easily  recognised 
them   freely   anastomosing   with   each 
other.     He  then  put  into  my  hands  a 
preparation  of  the  human  adult  eye,  in 
which,  with  the  helpof  my  glass,  1  could 
easily   recognise   the   long    and    short 
hyaloid    vessels,  vasa   lomja    el    brevia 
membronce  /ii/aloidcce,  the  former  rang- 
ing from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mem- 
brane forwards,  the  latter  taking  their 
origin  from  the  zonula  Zinnii.     I  for- 
get not  that  recent  anatomists  tell  us  — 
to  quote,  for  example,  Mr.  Dalrymple — 
"  that  in  the  adult  eye  no  blood-vessels 
are  perceptible  in   the  vitreous  body  ; 
our  most  successful  injections  having 
totally  failed   to  give  colour,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  this  structure." 
(Anal,  of   the   Human   Eye,  p.   113.) 
Not   so,  assuredly,  in  the   Ruyschian 
injections    of    Professor    Vanderkolk. 
He  probably  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
though  1  think  we  had  no  conversation 
on  the  point,  that  those  vessels  which, 
in  the  normal  state,  conveyed  colourless 
fluid,  had,  under  the  act  of  injection, 
received    the   coloured  particles.      He 
then  shewed  me,  in  the  foetal  eye,  the 
long  artery  of  the  lens,  coursing  from 
the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters 
the  globe  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline,  and  stated 
that  never  having  been  able  to  inject 
the  vessel  in  the  adult,  he  hence  in- 
ferred positively  that  even  in  the  earli- 
est years  it  faded  and  disappeared.     Its 
i)resence,  containing  red  blood,  would, 
le  contended,  interfere  with  the  per- 
fection of  vision.     He  said  nothing  of 
Cloquet's  Injaloiil  canal.     Another  pre- 
paration,   beautifully  fine,    most    dis- 
tinctly exhibited  with  the  glass  count- 
less very  fine  vessels  passing  from  the 
zonula  ciliaris  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens,  and  quite  covering  it  with 
the  finest  gossamer  net-work  of   red 
vessels  :  this,  he  stated,  was  an  injec- 
tion of  the  parts  in  their  normal  con- 
dition ;    and,   once   more,  for    I   must 
bring  these  details  to  a  close,  in  another 
preparation   I   saw   equally   distinctly 
the  vessels  of  an  eye  which  had  pre- 
viously  been    healthy,   running   from 
the  tunica  adnata,  over  that  portion  of 
the  organ  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  cornea. 

After    such    anatomical   demonstra- 
tions as  these,  the  Professor  proceeded 


to  pathological  illustrations  :  and  first, 
from    a   preparation   he    put   into    my 
hand,  contended  that  the  contagious,  or 
Effi/ptinn  nphiliahnia,  was  essentially  a 
disease  arising  from   an  infiamniatory 
condition   of    the   Meibomean   glands. 
The  preparation,  at  all  events,  was  a 
striking  one,  and  having  no  recollection 
of  ever  seeing  the  like  elsewhere,  I  shall 
describe  it.     It  represented  what  the 
Professor  stated  to  be  a  pure  instance 
of    the   diseased   state   of   the   above- 
named  glands,  their  texture  alone  being 
implicated.       In    the    specimen    they 
appeared  distinctly  in   the  form  of   a 
thick  mass  of  glands,  entangled  and 
matted  together,  yet  retaining  much  of 
their  regular  bead-like  form,  lying  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eye-lid. 
The  mass    must   have   been   nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  lid  to  the  other, 
The  history  of  the  case  had  been,  as 
above   stated,   one   of   protracted   and 
distinct  Eg>-ptian  ophthalmia,  and  that 
the  phenomena  occurred  in  such  a  case 
it  would  be   unwarrantable    to    deny. 
But  that  this  disease  of  these  glands 
constitutes,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  con- 
tagious ophthalmia,  the  parts  primarily 
and  essentially  implicated,  is  far  from 
clear  ;  and  the  opinion  may  be  a  proof 
only  of  hasty  generalization.    In  speak- 
ing subsequently  with  Professor  Wurt- 
zer,  of  Bonn,  who  has  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  recently  investigating 
the  disease  as  it  occurred  among  the 
Prussian  troops  on  the   Rhine,  he  in- 
formed me  that  in  all  his  researches  he 
had   never   seen    such    a   pathological 
phenomenon ;  a  remark  confirmed  by 
my  own   previous   observation  in  the 
many  cases  I  watched  in  the   hospital 
of  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and 
which  may   be   substantiated    by   the 
experience  of  many  other  medical  men. 
Upon  the  subject  of  (jlancoma  the  Pro- 
fessor was  still  more  copious  and  im- 
pressive, taking   for  his  text   another 
very  valuable,  but  also,  I  should  think, 
somewhat  rare  preparation,  and  mak- 
nig  it  to  stand  as  the  type  of  all  glau- 
comatous  affections.      This  apecnnen 
consisted  of  a  section  of  the  eye  in  the 
antero  -  posterior    diameter    or     axis, 
whereby  there  was   exhibited  a  very 
considerable  effusion,  on  both  sides  of 
the  optic  nerve,  of  coagidable  lymph, 
li/tnplia  plastica,  in   various   detached 
portions  between  the  choroid  coat  and 
the    retina,   wlicreby   they    were   very 
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considerably  separated  in  that  part  of 
the  globe,  and  the  retina,  with  the 
vitreous  humour,  was  compressed, 
puckered,  and  distinctly  forced  forward. 
Reasoning  from  this  state  of  parts,  he 
argued,  that  glaucoma  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  intlammation  between  the 
choroid  and  the  retina,  and  chiefly  of 
the  former,  so  that  the  latter  is  displaced 
and  misshapen,  appearing  concave  when 
minutely  examined  by  the  oculist,  and 
so  is  rendered  unfit  for  discharging  its 
important  functions  ;  the  greenish  co- 
lour being  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
prodiu'ed  Ijy  the  lymph,  as  seen  through 
the  vitreous  humor.  The  choroid  and 
sclerotic  are  necessarily  somewhat  com- 
pressed by  this  morbid  process,  and 
hence  the  dull  pain  which  usually  is 
attendant  upon  the  complaint.  In 
short,  there  were  none  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease  which  the  Pro- 
fessor's ingenuity  did  not  enable  him 
to  explain  upon  this  hypothesis,  w-hich 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here, 
and  which  I  shall  therefore  leave  to 
the  reflections  of  the  reader. 

But  minute,  and  unique  it  may  be,  as 
some  of  the  Professor's  preparations  are 
on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the 
eye,  I  felt  they  yielded  in  interest  to 
others  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
lymphatics.  I  here  allude  to  their 
existence  not  in  any  normal  structure, 
however  minute,  but  in  new  and  ab- 
normal parts,  such  as  in  the  effusions 
and  adventitious  membranes  which  in- 
flammation often  leaves  between  the 
separate  layers  of  serous  membranes, 
and  where,  beyond  dispute,  they  must 
be  newly-formed  lymphatics  in  parts 
themselves  new !  All  this  1  saw  most 
satisfactorily  made  out.  The  first  pre- 
paration i)laced  in  my  hand  was  of  this 
nature.  The  pleura,  on  its  sacral  as- 
pect, had  been  inflamed,  had  thrown 
out  coagulable  lymph,  which,  by  a 
considerable  bridle,  connected  it  with  a 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  The  surface  of 
this  connection  was  not  less  than  an. 
inch  or  two  in  extent,  and  the  bridle 
varied  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  lengtJi.  The  lymphatics  of 
these  jiarts  having  been  injected  with 
quicksilver,  the  vessels  of  this  system 
belonging  to  the  lungs  and  pleura  were 
very  conspicuous :  not  less  so  tliose  of 
the  diajihragm  ;  and  thirdly,  not  less 
a[)parent  than  either,  were  distinct 
beaded  lymphatics  running  along  the 
effused  membranes  connecting  the  two 


normal  tissue.  As  in  this  portion  of 
the  pleura,  so  it  was  equally  conspicu- 
ous in  another  preparation — a  case  of 
lymph  eflused  between  the  pleura  cos- 
talis  and  pulmonalis,  the  bridle  cross- 
ing like  a  regular  bridge,  and  in  this 
evidently  adventitious  membranous 
bridge  were  the  lymphatics  coursing 
their  way  as  conspicuously  as  in  the 
other  parts.  Avoiding  all  disquisition 
upon  this  truly  interesting  point,  1  con- 
tinue the  short,  it  may  be  meagre, 
notices  of  my  notes.  Are  these  speci- 
mens unique,  and  is  this  demonstration 
new?  It  is  to  me  ;  and  the  Professor 
evidently  considers  it  as  a  discovery. 

It  would  appear  tbat  I  had  not  in- 
quired of  my  intelligent  informant  if 
he  had  discovered  any  lymphatics  in 
the  eye ;  an  omission  I  the  more  regret 
as  it  is  stated  by  Muller  that  no  lym- 
phatics have  been  yet  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  the  organ  ;  and  by  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  that  at  present  there  is  no 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  ab- 
sorbent vessels  in  the  globe,  nor  indeed 
of  any  other  than  certain  minute  gra- 
nules occasionally  observed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  quoting  a  sentence  from 
another  page  of  my  note-book  under 
the  head  of  Heidelberg.  In  casually 
examining  Professor  Tiedemann's  mu- 
seum, my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
preparation  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
lymphatics  of  the  cornea  were  beauti- 
fully injected  with  quicksilver.  An 
appearence  of  this  sort  may,  I  know, 
be  fallacious,  and  therefore  I  the  more 
regret  I  had  no  conversation  with  the 
learned  Professor  on  this  interesting 
preparation.  Here  I  must  now  leave 
the  matter,  in  the  hope  that  renewed 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

After  several  hours  thus  most  kindly 
devoted  to  my  service,  Professor  Van- 
dcrkolk  begged  my  acceptance  of  two 
small  Treatises,  the  one  by  himself,  in 
Dutch,  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye;  and  the  other  a  Thesis,  in  Latin, 
embodying  his  discoveries  concerning 
new  vessels,  arteries,  veins,  and  lym- 
phatics in  pseudo-membranes,  by  his 
pupil,  Dr.  Lespinasse,  and  published 
in  Utreclit  during  the  present  year. 
He  moreover  indicated  those  objects  in 
the  city  which  he  regarded  as  most 
worthy  of  my  attention,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  Touris  Hospital,  con- 
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sfstccl  of  the  Military  Hosiiital,  under 
the  able  care,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
Dr.  Kerst,  and  the  Veterinary  Sehool, 
the  only  one  in  HoUand,  and  wliich  he 
considered  as  excellent,  and  also  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy,  or  of  Blue- 
land,  and  that  of  Professor  Lidth,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  natural  history.  The 
Museum  of  the  Academy,  having  131ue- 
land  for  its  founder,  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  is  very  much  maintained 
at  the  government  expense,  and  merits 
the  highest  encomiums.  The  speci- 
mens are  very  numerous,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  prepared  ;  and  those  in  wax, 
coloured  to  the  life,  and  consisting  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  as 
of  fishes,  birds,  &c.,  carefully  dissected, 
are  not  the  least  striking.  Among 
others  were  three  series  illustrating 
the  evolution  of  the  young  bird  in  the 
hen,  duck,  and  goose,  each  amounting 
to  twenty-one  in  number,  and  well  ex- 
hibiting what  art  can  do.  But  I  must 
not  dilate ;  and  the  more  so  that  cir- 
cumstances very  much  prevented  me 
from  availing  myself  of  those  facilities 
which  were  every  where  promptly  af- 
forded. 

heyrlen. — At  Leyden,  whither  I  went 
without  any  introduction,  I  was  greatly 
delighted  with  all  I  saw;  including 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  (Egyptian  and  Etruscan),  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  Museum  under 
Sandiford,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Natural 
H'story  Museum,  under  Tomminck, 
w^hich  last  so  engrossed  my  attention 
that  it  left  me  but  little  time  to  inquire 
after  other  objects  I  should  liked  to 
have  seen.  All  I  witnessed  appeared 
in  high  order,  and  admirable  in  its 
kind.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
dwell  here  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum, which, though 
Jiot  originated  by  the  great  Temminck, 
has  assuredly  been  much  indebted  to 
him  for  its  present  richness  and  splen- 
dour; and  to  which  he  is  still  adding 
as  fast  and  as  much  as  ever.  It 
impressed  me  at  the  time  as  being  one 
of  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  Europe; 
a  remark  which  my  recollection  of  the 
Paris  one,  and  my  subsequent  observa- 
tion throughout  Germany,  do  not  in- 
validate. The  whole  specimens  ap- 
peared to  be  accurately  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Cuvierian  classification, 
from  man  downwards ;  and  it  seemed 
as  rich  in  skeletons  as  in   stuffed  and 


wax  preparations.  One  of  the  emptoiiei 
in  the  niuseum  informed  me,  (for  the 
great  naturalist  I  missed  seeing.)  that 
their  lists  of  specimens  of  animals 
amounted  in  all  to  127,(J92,  not  includ- 
ing eggs,  nests,  minerals,  &c.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  Museum  con- 
nected with  the  University,  includ- 
ing human,  he;ilthy,  and  morbid,  is  also 
a  fine  collection,  though  infinitely  be- 
neath the  preceding.  iSevcral  of  its 
preparations  attracted  my  attention  as 
singular  ;  but  with  notices  of  these  I 
will  not  trouble  you. 

I  jierceive  by  Mr.  Lee's  account,  that 
he  considered  that  obstacles  were  here 
thrown  in  his  way  of  visiting  the  hos- 
pitals, an  experience  which  he  more- 
over states  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  ; 
whence  he  infers  there  must  have  been 
much  to  conceal  ;  and  from  this  and 
other  circumstances,  he  concludes  that 
the  sciences  must  be  in  a  very  back- 
ward state  throughout  Holland.  For 
the  reason  just  hinted  at,  I  cannot 
speak  to  this  point  :  I  made  no  attempt 
to  visit  the  hospital,  and  could  there- 
fore meet  with  no  rebuff.  Such  treat- 
ment, after  that  which  I  received  at 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  would  indeed 
have  suprised  me ;  and  after  this,  and 
my  whole  experience  being  of  a  uniform 
and  contrary  kind,  1  cannot  quite  dis- 
miss the  suspicion  that  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's criticism  may  be  somewhat 
too  hasty,  as  well  as  too  general. 

Your  valuable  periodical,  sir,  I  doubt 
not  finds  its  way  into  Holland,  where 
every  thing  especially  bearing  upon 
the  native  institutions,  if  I  may  judge 
from  instances  I  have  elsewhere  noticed, 
is  received  with  intense  interest.  The 
experience  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Lee  were 
certainly  not  of  a  very  flattering  cha- 
racter :  and  on  the  contrary,  expres- 
sive of  dissatisfaction,  not  to  say  of  cen- 
sure. The  experience  of  others,  how- 
ever, may  be  different,  and  as  for  my 
own,  yoiir  readers  must  agree  in  think- 
ing that  after  being  the  recipient  of  so 
much  courtesy  and  kindness  in  my 
passing  visit,  and  which  could  have 
been  rendered  for  no  personal  merit, 
but  solely  from  my  professional  stand- 
ing as  a  British  practitioner,  I  should 
be  sadly  wanting  in  correct  feeling  if  I 
did  not  embrace  some  opportunity  of 
endeavouring,  in  the  name  of  that  pro- 
fession to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  to  return 
not  only  my  cordial  thanks  for  so  many 
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civilities,  but  also  to  express  my  deep 
sense  of  many  obligations,  and  likewise 
to  reciprocate  those  sentiments  of  ur- 
banity and  kindness  with  which  the 
English  traveller  is  so  generally  greeted 
on  the  Continent,  and  which,  along 
with  the  free  interchange  of  professional 
opinion  and  experience,  are  so  abun- 
dantly calculated  to  invigorate  our 
minds,  and  advance  the  best  interests 
of  science. — 1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Hamilton, 
One  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eve  Infirmary,  &c. 
Dec.  1842. 

CASE  OF  MOLLITIES  OSSIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Finding  that  the  case  of  mollities 
ossium,  which  I  detailed  at  our  last 
evening  meeting,  has  excited  some  in- 
terest in  tiie  medical  profession,  I  have 
forwarded  to  you  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  as  I  read  them  on  that  occasion. 
As  I  am  anxious  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  peculiar  disease  more 
narrowly  than  I  have  yet  had  the  op- 
j)ortunity  of  doing,  1  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  any  information  which  any 
of  my  ])rofessional  brethren  can  afford 
me.  There  is  one  circumstance,  which 
muststrikeevery  one  inreading  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
was  not  even  suspected  until  she  came 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr. 
Davey — that  is,  about  six  months  prior 
to  her  decease — though  the  disease 
must  have  existed  at  least  ten  years. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Solly. 

1,  St.  Helen's  Place, 
Dec.  26,  1842. 

C.  S.,  a  young  woman,  born  1813,  of 
healthy  parents,  both  of  whom  are  now 
living  and  well ;  the  mother  agedfil,  the 
father  t)().  Slie  lost  one  sister  at  the 
age  of  21,  of  apoplexy;  and  a  brother 
at  the  age  of  .'W,  of  diseased  liver,  and 
some  adection  of  the  head. 

The  subject  of  the  present  case  en- 
joyed a  good  state  of  health  up  to  the 
age  of  Kt;  was  well  developed,  and  in- 
clined to  be  corpulent :  her  mental  facul- 
ties were  remaiKably  acute  :  atthis  early 
age,  l(),  .she  held  the  situation  of 
governess  in  the  family  of  a  Colonel  in 
the    Armv.       Soon  after   she  was  ID 


she  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  from  this  period  her  health  de- 
clined, and  she  lost  flesh  :  about  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  that  is,  at  the 
age  of  22,  from  a  very  slight  cause, 
merely  lifting  a  stool,  the  clavicle  was 
fractured,  and  never  united  again.  It 
must  have  been  previous  to  this  acci- 
dent that  the  disease  in  the  bones  com- 
menced, as  the  facility  with  which  it 
gave  way  demonstrates  its  prior  exist- 
ence. It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
how  early  the  softening  took  place ; 
therefore,  probably  a  year  at  least,  be- 
fore this  occurrence  of  the  fracture. 

She  now  complained  of  violent  pains 
in  her  back,  and  began  to  stoop,  and 
could  not  support  herself  in  the  up- 
right posture  for  any  length  of  time. 
A  whitish  sediment  in  the  urine  was 
observed,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  void 
it,  which  was  occasionally  attended 
with  pain.  Her  spine  began  to  yield 
about  the  age  of  24  or  25  :  at  this  time 
she  had  paralysis  of  the  right  hand, 
which  took  place  suddenly,  and  lasted 
about  14  days.  She  had  no  medical 
advice.  A  visit  to  Gravesend  was  pro- 
posed by  her  friends  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but  in  crossing  King  Wil- 
liam Street  she  sl'pped  and  fell,  strik- 
ing her  knee  against  the  curb-stone : 
for  this  accident  she  was  admitted  as 
an  out-door  patient  at  the  Western. 
Dispensary,  where  she  remained  about 
six  months,  after  which  a  visit  to  the 
sea,  and  bathing  the  knee  with  salt 
water,  restored  the  limb  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  walk.  After  her  return 
home,  she  followed  the  employment  of 
keeping  a  school ;  but  became  nervous 
and  desponding.  Her  friends  remarked 
great  difference  in  her  manner  ;  her  dis- 
position seemed  changed  from  an  open 
and  amiable  temper,  to  one  of  restless- 
ness and  suspicion.  They  became  fear- 
ful that  she  was  going  out  of  her  mind^ 
She  still,  however,  continued  to  conduct 
lier  school  with  her  usual  attention  and 
care. 

In  May  1839,  being  exposed  to  damp, 
she  had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
when  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Dutton,  of  York  Street,  Hryanstone 
Square. 

She  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  six 
weeks,  and  during  the  course  of  her 
disease  she  complained  very  much  of 
p  lin  over  the  head,  but  particularly  at 
the  posterior  part.  Slie  was  occasion- 
ally violently  delirious.      At  tlie  ap- 
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proach  of  convalescence  manin  set  in, 
and  during  its  existence  she  seized  a 
temporary  opportunity  and  attempted 
to  commit  suicide. 

In  Au^'ust  1S.'59,  slic  was  removed  to 
St.  Luke's  Hospitiil.  At  this  time  her 
general  health  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  her  appetite 
was  good ;  but  the  calamcnia  had 
ceased  for  about  three  months.  She  was 
much  deformed  at  tliis  time  about  the 
hip  and  shoulders,  but  not  in  her  extre- 
mities. Her  mother  .states  that  she  was 
able  to  walk  for  about  six  months  after 
lier  admission  in  the  hospital,  though 
suirering  a  good  deal  of  pain  ;  her  mind 
was  improving,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  her  speedy  and  total  recovery, 
when  she  slipped  down,  and  suffered 
much  at  the  time,  but  there  was  no 
fracture,  and  the  injury  was  considered 
of  so  slight  a  nature  that  the  surgeon 
of  the  mstitution  was  not  consulted 
about  it.  But  from  this  time  the  mother 
states  that  she  was  not  able  to  stand 
alone  ;  she  was  carried  about,  or  pushed 
herself  from  place  to  place  on  her 
haunches  ;  and  though  she  frequently 
screamed  violently,  as  if  in  pain,  she 
had  no  fit,  nor  did  she  lose  her  senses; 
she  was  not  unruly,  or  at  all  maniacal; 
she  used  to  work  witli  her  needle  in  her 
usual  quiet  manner.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  at  this  time  the  softening 
progress  of  tlie  disease  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  lower  extremities  was 
the  sole  cause  of  her  inability  to  walk. 

The  head  was  now  first  observed  by 
her  mother  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  eyes 
to  project :  this  was  the  effect  of  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  orbits. 
After  remaining  in  St.  Luke's  thirteen 
months,  she  was  discharged  incurable, 
but  not  paralytic  ;  on  this  point  I  took 
care  to  a.ssure  myself  particularly. 
From  this  hospital  she  went  to  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  where  she  re- 
mained five  weeks ;  from  thence  she 
was  removed  to  the  Islington  Infirmary, 
where  she  remained  two  months;  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  par- 
ticulars of  importance  regardmg  her 
condition  in  these  institutions.  She 
was  then  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Hoxton  for  six  weeks  ;  was  again 
received  into  the  Islington  Infirmary, 
from  whence  she  was  sent  to  llanwcll 
on  the  II th  of  April,  1842. 

At  the  time  she  was  received  into  this 
asylum,  she  was  much  emaciated  and 
enfeebled,  with  loss  of  power  in  her 


lower  extremities ;  and  two  or  three 
months  before  her  death,  the  bones  of 
her  extremities  were  observed  to  lose 
their  natural  direction,  and  become 
curved ;  subsequently,  fractures  took 
place  from  the  slightest  causes.  She 
sufl'ered  excruciating  pain  during  the 
whole  time  she  was  in  the  asylum, 
which  she  referred  to  her  bones  ;  she 
did  not  suffer  from  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles, as  many  of  these  cases  do,  and  the 
urine,  during  the  whole  time  she  was 
at  Hanwell,  was  clear  and  natural. 
Her  appetite  was  good,  and  all  the 
functions  duly  performed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  catamenia. 

Large  doses  of  morphia  and  other 
sedatives  were  administered  to  procure 
sleep  and  relieve  pain. 

Her  mental  aberration  was  extremely 
slight. 

Her  sufferings  were  terminated  by 
death  on  the  28th  Oct.  1842. 

Post-mortem  exuminution  of  the  hodi/. 

Hanwell,  Oct.  29th,  lH42.—Hei(/'/it, 
measured  after  death,  4  feet  2  inches; 
great  emaciation.  Head  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body  ;  chest 
very  much  deformed,  pinched  up,  and 
projecting  anteriorly,  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side  ;  the  ribs  appeared  widened  ; 
pelvis  extremely  narrow  ;  spine  curved 
forwards,  almost  at  a  right  angle  in  the 
upper  dorsal  and  cervical  region. 

h'xt remit ies  :  both  clavicles  broken, 
and  bent  at  an  acute  angle.  Head  of 
the  humerus  swollen  ;  shaft  of  the  left 
broken  and  bent ;  radius  and  ulna 
slightly  swollen,  the  right  radius  bro- 
ken ;  lower  extremities  enlarged  at  the 
epiphyses ;  ossa  femora,  on  both  sides, 
broken,  that  on  the  right  side  in  one 
pla;  e,  that  on  the  left  in  two  ;  tibia  and 
tibula,  on  both  limbs,  bent ;  all  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  could  be  frac- 
tured with  the  slightest  force ;  by 
merely  pressing  them  between  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  they  gave  and  cracked 
like  a  thin-shelled  walnut.  A  section 
of  the  long  bones  showed  that  the 
osseous  structure  of  the  bone  was 
nearly  absorbed,  a  mere  shell  being 
left.  The  interior  was  filled  with  a 
dark  grumous  matter,  varying  in  colour 
from  that  of  dark  blood'  to  a  reddish 
light  liver  colour  :  1  could  not  detect 
any  pus  globules  in  it  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  bones  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  ribs  were  similarly  affected. 
Cranium  verj'  much  thickened,  and  at 
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least  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  very 
soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
very  vascular;  "the  two  tables  were 
confounded,  and  diploe  obliterated. 
Thin  slices  of  the  cranium,  under  the 
microscope,  sliowcd  that  a  considerable 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  its  ulti- 
mate structure.  The  laminated  struc- 
ture of  both  the  outer  and  inner  tables 
was  extensively  absorbed.  The  Ha- 
verian  canals  enormously  dilated,  and 
the  osseous  corpuscles  diminished  in 
quantity.  Joints  all  healthy;  car- 
tilages perfectly  natural. 

Weight  of  brain,  21bs.  5^oz.,  arach- 
noid membrane  milky,  and  slightly 
thickened  ;  brain  healthy ;  viscera  of 
chest  perfectly  healthy ;  abdomen  ditto. 

Chemical  anali/<tis  of  the  bone  by 

Dr.  Leeson. 

Medulla. 

Animal  matter 24 '78 

Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  1"83 
Water 7339 

10000 
Bone. 

Animal  matter 18-75 

Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  29-17 
Water 5208 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON 
DR.  WILLIAM  MULLER'S  EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
ELECTRICITY'  FROM  THE 
HUMAT^   BODY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medtcal  Gazelte. 

Sir, 
Amongst  the  "  Selections  from  the 
American  and  Colonial  Journals"  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
some  experiments  by  Dr.  W.  MuUer 
are  noticed,  which  are  assumed  to  in- 
dicate "  a  relntion  between  bodily 
motion  in  a  particular  direction,  and  a 
copiousevohition  of  electricity."  Having 
repeated  the  experiments  in  question, 
attending  carefully  to  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  their  success,  I  have  been 
led  to  attribute  the  developemcnt  of  the 
electricity  to  a  very  difTerent  cause 
from  that  implied  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to. 

The   detail  of  the  exijeriments,   as 


quoted  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Medical 
Review  from  the  Medical  Examiner,  is 
as  follows  : — "  Place  the  electrometer 
on  the  mantel-piece  over  a  good  fire. 
Take  a  common-sized  chair,  with  a 
back  to  it,  of  such  a  height,  that  the 
feet  resting  on  the  floor  the  thighs 
shall  be  horizontal.  Sit  towards  the 
front  edge  of  the  chair,  and  lean  back, 
so  as  to  have  the  trunk  of  the  body 
quite  relaxed  ;  then  rise  quickly,  and 
touch  the  cover  of  the  electrometer. 
The  leaf  or  leaves  will  scarcely  fail  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  electricity.  If 
the  first  trial  should  fail,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  non-observance  of  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  ;  a 
second  or  third  must  succeed.  The 
electrometer  may  also  be  placed  on  a 
table  before  the  fire:  the  experimenter, 
seated,  as  described,  on  a  chair  near  it, 
may  place  his  hand  on  the  cover,  and 
then,  after  leaning  back,  he  should  lean 
a  little  forwards  and  rise  quickly,  or 
but  partially  assume  the  erect  position. 
At  the  instant  of  rising,  and  very  often 
at  that  of  sitting  down  after  having 
risen  thus,  the  electrometer  will  indi- 
cate a  large  amount  of  electricity.  I 
have  charged  a  jar  with  as  much  as 
could  be  detected  by  the  instrument 
by  thus  alternately  rising  and  sitting. 
•  *  *  *  I  have  hitherto  found  my 
electricitj'  positive,  and  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  electricity  is  different 
according  as  I  rise  up  or  sit  down. 
This  shall  be  decided  by  future  ex- 
periments. Prevost  and  Dumas  pre- 
tend to  have  shown  that  electricity  is 
produced  during  muscular  contraction, 
and  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  same 
bodies  which  do  or  do*  not  conduct 
electricity,  do  or  do  not  conduct  ner- 
vous power,  but  no  one,  till  now,  has 
observed  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween bodily  motion  in  a  particular 
direction  and  a  copious  evolution  of 
electricity."  (Medical  Examiner,  No. 
viii  ,  Feb.  1842.)  On  performing  the 
experiments  above  described,  witli  the 
precautions  indicated,  I  found,  on  ap- 
plying my  hand  to  the  electroscope, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  elec- 
tricity was  extracted,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Muller.  I  then  emjdoyed  my  arm  in 
very  violent  muscular  exertion,  and 
immediately  placed  my  hand  on  the 
electroscope,  but  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity. Then  walking  briskly  up  to 
the  instrument,  and  placing  my  hand 
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suddenly  on  the  brass  cap,  tlie  gold 
leaves  could  be  observed  sensibly  to 
diverge,  which  efiect  was  more  apparent 
on  running  suddenly  up  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  touching  the  cap.  From 
these  experiments  it  appeared  that  the 
electricity  was  developed  during  the 
muscular  movements  of  tlie  trunk  and 
lower  extremities;  but  not  during  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  arm  — a 
circvmistance  sufficiently  anomalous  to 
lead  me  to  infer  some  fallacy  in  liie 
observations,  and  to  suspect  that  the 
extrication  of  the  electricity  might  be 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  clothes  against 
the  hair  cushion  of  the  chair  in  the  act 
of  rising,  as  well  as  in  running,  walk- 
ing, &c. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  con- 
jecture, I  repeated  the  experiments, 
with  all  the  conditions  enjoined  by  Dr. 
Miiller,  with  the  exception  of  substi- 
tuting a  chair  with  a  cnue  seat  in  the 
place  of  the  horse-hair  one,  and  a  piece 
of  flofir-clofh  beneath  my  feet  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  rest  on  the  carpet; 
and  on  rising,  in  this  instance,  not  the 
sliylilest  extrication  ofelectricitif  was  to 
he ohstived.  I  then  walked  and  ran  on 
a  piece  of  floor-cloth  ;  but  on  placing 
my  hand  suddenly  on  the  electroscope 
as  before,  no  divergence  of  the  leaves 
ensued.  Thus  far,  then,  the  experi- 
ments seemed  to  show  that  something 
more  than  mere  "  bodily  motion  in  a 
particular  direction"  was  necessary  to 
effect  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves, 
and  appeared  to  lend  considerable  con- 
firmation to  my  conjectures  respecting 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Being 
anxious,  however,  to  determine  the 
question  in  a  still  more  decisive  man- 
ner, the  following  expenments  were 
made.  Taking  an  ample  fold  of  my 
coat  in  my  hand,  and  sweeping  it  sud- 
denly over  the  hair  cushion  of  the 
chair,  I  applied  it  immediately  to  the 
electroscope,  when  the  leaves  instantly 
diverged,  indicating,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner,  the  slightest  movement  of 
my  foot,  so  long  as  it  touched  the  car- 
pet ;  but  if  the  same  muscular  move- 
ments were  employed  by  swinging  the 
limb  backwards  and  forwards,  taking 
care  to  avoid  its  grazing  the  carpet,  no 
electricity  was  evolved.  These  experi- 
ments were  then  repeated  with  the 
cane  chair  and  floor-cloth,  but  without 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  electri- 
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city  ;  thus  demonstrating,  1  apprehend, 
most  conclusively,  the  true  source  of 
the  electricity  in  Dr.  Miiller's  experi- 
ments to  be  no  other  than  friction  of 
appropriate  surfaces — one  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  producing  electrical  ex- 
citation. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ments can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as 
evidence  against  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  electricity  by  the  human 
body,  they  must  be  regarded,  for  the 
present  at  least,  as  altogether  vitiating 
those  on  which  Dr.  Miiller  has  founded 
his  inferences;  for  the  same  reasoning 
that  would  ascribe  the  divergence  of 
the  gold  leaves,  in  the  instances  stated, 
to  "  bodily  motion"  (by  which,  of 
course,  muscular  motion  is  implied), 
might  as  legitimately  be  employed  to 
prove  that  the  electricity  extricated  by 
drawing  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  through 
silk,  depends,  not  on  the  friction  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  wax  and  silk,  but  on  the 
contraction  of  those  muscles  of  the 
arm  by  which  the  movements  neccss  ry 
to  the  operation  are  accomplished. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Jami-.s  H.  Print,,  M.D. 

Batb,  Dec.  24,  1842, 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CURE 

OF  BLINDNESS    PRODUCED  BY 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL. 

By  Robert  D.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Conductor  of  the  Laboratory,  &c.  of  tlie  Classes 

of  Practical  Chemistry,  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1840, 
the  author  proposed  an  operation  by 
which  he  considered  that  blindness  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  might  be  re- 
medied. This  view  was  founded  on  the 
following  considerations.  The  basis  of 
animal  matter,  according  to  the  most 
recent  researches  of  chemists,  appears 
to  be  a  substance  termed  protein,  con- 
sisting of  C40  H31  N5  O12  which  can  be 
readily  prepared  from  albumen,  fibrine, 
&c.  by  solution  in  caustic  alkali  and  pre- 
cipitation by  acetic  acid.  This  substance 
appears  to  be  a  base,  and  combines 
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with  acids.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
brought  in  contact  v  ith  it,  a  fine  white 
substance  is  formed,  whicli  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  by 
careful  washing  and  drying.  It  may  be 
conveniently  produced  by  satnratingthe 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  a  mortar 
along  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is 
termed  sulphoproteic  acid,  and  its  for- 
mula is  Pr  +  SO3 .  The  conjunctiva,  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  cornea,  a 
transparent  part  of  the  eye,  contains  as 
its  basis  protein.  If  we  therefore  bring 
sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  this 
membrane,  sulphoproteic  acid  is  formed, 
and  opacity  01  the  transparent  cornea 
takes  place.  This  is  the  result  when, 
by  accident  or  intention,  sulphuric  acid 
falls,  or  is  thrown  upon  the  person.  It 
was  a  case  where  a  corrosive  liquid 
was  thrown  criminally  at  the  head  of  a 
woman,  that  attracted  the  author's  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  He  found,  by 
making  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  eyes  of  dead  animals,  that  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  applied  to  the  cornea, 
a  layer  of  sulphoproteic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  sharp-edged  knife  ;  and  that 
even  after  dissecting  off  the  first  layer, 
a  second  application  of  the  acid  will 
produce  a  new  layer  of  sulphoproteic 
acid  ;  which  may  be  excised,  or  torn  off 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  in  this  way, 
that  the  whole  of  the  cornea  may  be 
successively  divided  into  a  series  of 
layers,  corresponding  in  some  degree 
with  the  natural  structure  of  that  mem- 
brane. This  method  presents,  in  short, 
an  excellent  mode  of  demonstrating 
anatomically  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 
Having  found  that  the  opacity  was 
completely  removed  by  the  excision  of 
the  layer  of  sulphoproteic  acid  on  the 
dead  animal,  it  was  conceived  that  the 
idea  of  performing  the  operation  upon  a 
living  animal  was  justifiable.  Accord- 
ingly a  dog  was  selected  as  the  subject 
of  experiment;  it  was  properly  secured 
on  a  table,  and  a  muzzle  was  applied, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  using  its  teeth. 
It  was  considered  also  that  it  should  be 
kept  as  steady  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  a  fair  chance  to  the  experiment. 
The  end  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  m  vitriol, 
was  rubbed  over  the  transparent  part  of 
the  eye ;  white  opacity  was  produced  in 
a  few  seconds.  1  ne  action  was  allowed 
to  continue  for  two  minutes,  the  eyelids 
being  carefully  kept  aside,  in  order  to 


prevent  the  acid  from  extending  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids ;  a 
piece  of  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  was  then  applied  to  the 
eye,  and  the  animal  left  at  rest  for  five 
minutes.  On  removing  the  lint  the 
cornea  presented  a  white  appearance, 
and  was  obviously  quite  opaque.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva 
was  removed  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  assisted  by  a  scalpel  and  for- 
ceps, and  the  denuded  cornea  was  then 
scraped  by  means  of  the  scalpel,  until 
it  appeared  to  be  deprived  of  its  white 
opacity.  A  slight  degree  of  dulness 
remained,  which  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  exudation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea  ;  for  in  a  day  or  two 
the  perfect  transparency  of  that  mem- 
brane was  restored,  and  the  animal 
lived  for  many  weeks,  with  complete 
vision  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Krauss,  of  London, 
who  assisted  the  author  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  to  whom  the  dog  belono;cd, 
satisfied  himself  that  the  eye  which  had 
been  operated  on  retained  as  perfect 
vision  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  until  the 
death  of  the  animal  some  weeks  after- 
wards from  an  accidental  cause. 

The  author  has  been  induced  to  give 
publicity  to  this  successful  experiment, 
because  he  considers  that  he  has  seen 
eyes  which  might  probably  have  thus 
been  restored  to  vision  if  the  operation 
had  been  performed  immediately  after 
the  ?Tcc//;<  of  the  injury.  The  animal 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  pain,  except 
when  any  fluid  came  in  contact  with 
the  eyelids. 


THE    FUNCTION  OF   THE  SPLEEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sm, 
In  vour  journal  of  the  25th  ult.  is  a 
letter,  signed  "  A  Contributor,"  which 
contains  some  strictures  upon  my  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy, 
&c.  Your  correspondent  confines  his 
remarks  entirely  to  the  physiology  of 
the  spleen,  and  denies  in  tola  that  it  is 
subservient  to  the  portal  circulation,  by 
affirming  that  "  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  believing  it  to  be  a  vitally 
contractile  organ."  Now  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  and  I  do  admit,  that  there  is 
considerable  force  in  some  of  the  objec- 
tions of  your  contributor.    His  remarks 
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upon  my  explanation  why  loss  of  the 
spleen  is  not  fatal,  are  upon  the  whole 
just :  and  I  further  admit,  that  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  given  of 
the  fact  than  the  one  I  gave  in  my 
Essay,  that  this  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  "  theory"  which, 
as  he  observes,  I  am  "  endeavouring  to 
establish."  At  the  tune  I  penned  the 
observations  which  your  contributor 
quotes,  I  suppose  I  must  have  been 
as  blind  as  he  sagely  remarks  authors 
very  often  are  !  But  critics  may  be  blind 
as  well  as  authors ;  and  my  blindness 
is,  or  rather  was,  for  I  have  long  ceased 
to  be  blind  upon  that  matter,  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  to  that  which  I  suspect  your 
contributor  is  affected  with.  My  blind- 
ness prevented  my  seeing  that  the 
spleen  consisted  essentially  of  the  roots 
of  a  vein,  the  spleno-hepatic  vein  ;  and 
that  the  trunk  and  branches  of  that 
vein,  as  well  as  the  roots,  possess  the 
property  of  vital  contractility.  Your 
contributor's  blindness  will  not  permit 
him  to  see,  although  it  is  obvious 
enough,  that  even  the  spleen  possesses 
this  property.  The  varying  size  of  the 
spleen  at  different  times  proves  it  to  be 
a  vitally  contractile  organ  ;  and  Glis- 
son's  capsule  proves  that  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  spleno-hepatic  vein  also 
possess  vital  contractility.  But  these  are 
proofs  which  your  contributor's  blind- 
ness may  possibly  prevent  him  from  see- 
ing. Fortunately,  however,  the  vital  con- 
tractility of  the  spleen  admits  of  an  easy 
and  familiar  illustration.  Beclard  and 
others  have  remarked  that  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  spleen 
and  the  penis  "  in  texture  and  pheno- 
mena." Your  contributor  says  *'  there 
is  not  the  shghtest  evidence  of  its 
(the  spleen's)  contractile  power,  i.  e. 
more  than  that  of  elastic  tissue  in 
other  parts,"  Peradventure,  the  penis 
is  one  of  those  "  other  parts  ;"  and  your 
contributor  therefore,  I  presume,  denies 
that  it  as  well  as  the  spleen  possess  the 
property  of  vital  contractility.  Both  the 
penis  and  spleen  are  organs  which  vary 
greatly  in  size  at  different  times.  Some- 
times they  are  distended  with  blood ; 
and  at  others  nearly  empty :  and  if  the 
variation  in  size  of  the  spleen  can  be 
accounted  for,  as  your  contributor 
affirms,  by  "  mere  elasticity,"  then  the 
variation  in  size  of  tlie  penis  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
contraction  of  the  distended  spleen  is 


effected  by  mere  elasticity,  then  the 
contraction  of  the  distended  penis  is 
effected  by  mere  elasticity  :  but  if  the 
contraction  of  the  penis  be  produced 
by  vital  contractility,  then  1  submit 
that  the  contraction  of  the  spleen 
(which  so  closely  resembles  the  penis 
in  "  texture  and  phenomena")  is  also 
produced  by  vital  contractility.  Now 
erection  of  the  penis  we  know  to  con- 
sist in  more  blood  being  received  from 
the  pudic  arteries  in  a  given  lime  than 
passes  out  of  the  organ  by  the  pudic 
veins.  Its  contraction,  we  also  know, 
consists  in  more  blood  passing  out  of 
the  penis  by  the  pudic  veins  than  is 
propelled  into  it  through  the  pudic 
arteries.  I  shall  not  ask  your  contri- 
butor to  tell  me  on  what  property,  or 
on  the  suspension  of  what  property, 
erection  of  the  penis  depends  ;  but  1  do 
ask  him  to  tell  me  on  what  property 
its  contraction  de^  ends  ?  He  has 
already  answered,  on"mere  elasticity;" 
for  he  has  said  that  contraction  of  the 
spleen  depends  on  mere  elasticity,  and 
has  alluded  to  "other  parts" — one  of 
which  other  parts  is  doubtless  the  penis. 
Here,  then,  your  contributor  and  I  are 
at  issue.  He  affirms  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  penis  is  produced  by  mere 
elasticity  ;  I,  that  it  is  owing  to  vital 
contractility.  Now  1  think  1  can  prove 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  mere  elasticity, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  vital  contrac- 
tility. My  arguments  are  simply 
these.  Elasticity  is  a  physical  property, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced  by 
a  moral  agent:  but  fear,  which  is  a 
moral  agent,  causes  the  almost  instan- 
taneous contraction  of  the  penis  ;  eryo, 
its  contraction  is  not  owing  to  elas- 
ticity. But  although  fear  cannot  in- 
fluence a  merely  jihysical  property, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
influence  a  vital  one.  Your  contributor, 
however,  might  perhaps  maintain  that 
fear  acts  upon  the  penis,  not  by  in- 
fluencing its  vital  contractility — not  by 
causing  the  venous  plexuses  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  corpora  caver- 
nosa to  contract,  but  by  producing  an 
altered  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
so  that  less  blood  is  supplied  to  the 
penis,  and  that  elasticity  still  sends  it 
out  of  the  organ.  But  this  explanation, 
or  rather  subterfuge,  would  not  serve. 
The  sudden  application  of  cold  produces 
the  same  cfiect  as  fear,  or  fright ;  and 
we  can  see  that  it  causes  the  veins  to 
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contract.  When  the  veins  of  the  hand 
are  distended,  and  the  hand  is  then 
plunged  into  verj'  cold  water,  nay  if 
even  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  dipped 
in  it,  we  can  see  the  contraction  of  the 
veins.  Is  this  instantaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  veins  preceeded  by  an  altered 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  or  by 
any  diminution  of  the  vis  k  tergo  ? 
and  is  it  produced  by  mere  elasticity  ? 
or  by  vital  contractility,  inherent  in 
the  veins,  which  are  living  and  not 
lifeless  tubes  ?  And  why  do  the  veins 
contract  upon  the  application  of  cold  ? 
What  is  it  for  ?  Why,  manifestly,  to 
hasten  the  blood  back  for  more  oxygen  ! 

Now  will  your  contributor  still  deny 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  veins,  be- 
cause "  some  of  our  first  physiologists" 
say  they  are  not  contractile  ?  and  will 
he  venture  to  repeat  in  your  columns 
"  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
believing  the  spleen  to  be  a  vitally  con- 
tractile organ  ?" 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  he 
handles  the  facts  which  support  the 
notion  that  the  spleen  is  subservient  to 
the  circulation.  In  opposition  to  a  re- 
mark of  mine,  that  the  spleen  of  a  man 
is  at  least  twice  as  large  when  compared 
with  his  liver,  as  the  spleens  of  the 
generality  of  quadrupeds  are  as  com- 
pared with  their  livers,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  the  portal  vessels  being 
vertical  in  the  former,  because  of  his 
erect  attitude,  and  horizontal  in  the 
latter,  because  they  go  upon  all-fours, 
your  contributor,  not  daring  to  deny 
the  fact,  but  wishingto  weaken  its  force, 
(for  he  knows  it  is  one  of  the  arrows  in 
my  quiver),  says—"  our  author  finds  a 
regular  relative  proportion  between  the 
spleen  and  the  liver  in  man  and  other 
of  the  higher  animals  ;  he  describes  it 
in  man  as  6  to  I  ;  and  in  quadrupeds 
as  12  or  IG  to  one:  whereas,  MM. 
Bichat  and  Cruveilhicr  say  that  the 
spleen  "  varies  so  much  in  size,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  are  its 
normal  proportions  !"  Why  did  not 
your  contril)utorshow  that  the  spleen  is 
not  much  larger  comparatively  in  man 
than  in  quadrupeds?  Why,  if  he  dis- 
liked the  statement,  did  lie  not  grapple 
with  it,  and  test  its  truth,  instead  of 
sheltering  himself  behind  a  counter- 
statement  of  MM.  Bicliat  and  Cruveil- 
hicr ?  who,  [  dare  affirm,  never  in  their 
lives  thought  of  ascertaining  the  re- 
lative size   of  the  livers    and    spleens 


of  men  and  quadrupeds  by  weighing 
them. 

I  shall  make!  no  further  comments 
upon  your  contributor's  letter ;  and  will 
conclude  by  explaining  why  loss  of  the 
spleen  is  not  fatal,  nor  yet  productive 
of  any  very  serious  immediate  conse- 
quences. The  spleen  consists  essentially, 
as  well  as  chiefly,  of  the  radicles  of  the 
spleno-hepatic  vein,  and  the  removal  of 
the  former  does  not  interfere  with  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  latter.  When 
we  extirpate  the  spleen  we  do  not  remove 
them,  (the  trunk  and  branches),  nor  do 
we  deprive  them  of  their  vital  contrac- 
tility ;  and  it  is  by  this  vital  contrac- 
tility of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
spleno-hepatic  vein  that  the  portal 
blood  is  propelled  through  the  portal 
plexuses  and  hepatic  veins  into  the 
right  auricle,  after  the  spleen  has  been 
excised.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
comprises  three  distinct  and  perfect 
vascular  systems — aportal,  a  pulmonary, 
and  a  general ;  and  not,  as  Harvey 
taught,  and  as  at  present  believed,  only 
two — a  pulmonic,  and  a  systemic.  The 
portal  system  is  not  a  part  or  depen- 
dancy  of  the  general  system ;  and  the 
left  ventricle  is  no  more  capable  of  pro- 
pelling the  blood  through  the  portal 
system,  than  the  spleno-hepatic  vein  is 
capable  of  propelling  it  through  the 
general  system.  There  are  obviously 
three  vascular  systems,  as  above  stated  : 
will  your  contributor  oblige  me  with  a 
reason  why  there  should  be  only  two 
propulsive  agents,  the  two  ventricles? 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Jackson. 

London,  Dec.  18,  1842. 

P.S.  1  see  your  contributor  concludes 
his  letter  by  promising  "  to  take 
another  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
show  that  the  use  of  the  placenta,  and 
its"  vital  contractility,"  areconsiderably 
more  questionable  than  our  author  sup- 
poses." To  this  "  our  author"  can  only 
say,  that  he  pledges  himself  to  reply  to 
all  your  contributor  may  advance 
against  the  vital  contractility  of  the 
placenta  ;  and  to  all  that  cither  he  or 
others  can  adduce  against  the  notion, 
that  the  spleen  is  simply  a  permanent 
placenta,  and  the  placenta  only  a  tem- 
porary spleen. 
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ClCERii. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  RECESS. 
At  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  incjuiry  very  natu- 
rally suggests  itself,  how  our  students 
have  employed  the  leisure  which  it  has 
afforded  them  ?  An  acute  and  ex- 
perienced observer  of  character,  could 
he  obtain  accurate  answers  to  this 
question,  would,  no  doubt,  become  pos- 
sessed of  data  from  which  he  might 
draw  very  fair  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  success  and  happiness  of  his 
junior  brethren.  But  his  specula- 
tions, however  interesting  to  himself, 
would  be  of  no  practical  utility  to  the 
subjects  of  them,  unless  he  could  bring 
them  to  bear,  in  the  form  of  personal 
application,  to  each  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  There  are  in  every  school 
a  certain  number  who,  even  by  the  most 
lenient  and  charitable  construction, 
must  be  classed  as  the  idle  and  dissi- 
pated. Of  these,  such  as  have  already 
wasted  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  them  for  study  are,  no 
doubt,  beginning  to  feel  the  bitter  con- 
sequences of  their  imprudence — to  have 
misgivings  about  their  approaching 
examination,  and  alarming  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  information 
which  tl\eir  diminished  opportunities 
and  exhausted  strength  will  allow  them 
to  acquire  during  the  period  of  painful 
labour  which  they  have  chosen  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  cheerful  and  creditable 
exertions  originally  required  of  them, 
and  which  were  once  within  their  power. 
These  mistaken  young  men  have  our 
sincere  compassion,  and  our  warmest 
wishes  for  their  amendment.  With 
respect  to  many,  or  nearly  all,  we  would 


hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  redeem  their 
character.  A  resolute  avoidance  of  the 
scenes  and  the  comi)anions  of  their 
follies  cannot  fail  of  producing  good 
results,  and  such  a  course  we  heartily 
recommend  to  them. 

Thoi^e  whose  studies  have  hitherto 
been  marked  by  diligence,  have,  we 
hope,  turned  to  pleasurable  and  pro- 
fitable account  their  time  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  and  are  returning  to  their 
welcome  pursuits  with  minds  re- 
freshed and  cheered;  and  to  them 
we  heartily  bid  God  speed  !  To  the 
large  number  who  belong  decidedly  to 
neither  of  these  classes,  but  who  fill  up 
the  intervening  ranks  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  some  words  of  counsel  may 
not  be  unacceptable — at  all  event";,  the 
occasion  naturally  suggests  them. 

To  his  teachers,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal evidence  of  a  pupil's  diligence 
and  good  conduct  must  always  be  his 
undeviating  attendance  at  their  respec- 
tive lectures  and  hospital  visits.  A 
teacher  cannot  possibly  think  well  of 
those  whose  persons  are  unknown  to 
him,  and  can  hardly  approve  those 
whose  absence,  though  only  occasional, 
is  yet  frequent  enough  to  be  remarked. 
But  as  we  have  made  no  scruple  to 
avow  a  belief  that  the  system  of  teach- 
ing now  ill  general  use  is  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  as  there  are 
undoubtedly  grave  and  valid  objections 
to  the  very  large  number  of  lectures 
insisted  on  by  the  various  licensing 
bodies,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  that 
this  constancy  of  attendance  is  but  a 
fallacious  test  of  merit. 

This  plea  may  be  more  or  less  valid 
on  the  second  count,  namely,  as  to  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  and  of  learning,  but  it  is 
worth  absolutely  nothing  on  the  first. 
As  a  test  of  merit,  an  evidence  of  steady- 
diligent  habits,  and  a  prognostic  of 
success,  it  is  the  leeist  fallible  of  any — 
less  so  than  most  of  the  evidence  on 
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which  judgment  is  formed  in  the  daily 
afliiirs  of  life.  Not  to  enlarge  on  the 
want  of  moral  discipline  and  proper 
modesty,  which  is  implied  in  an  in- 
decent and  flippant  censure  of  esta- 
blished regulations  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  conform  to  them,  it  may,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  be  affirmed,  that 
in  no  one  instance  has  a  diligent  and 
really  undeviating  attendance  on  the 
prescribed  courses,  when  persisted  in 
during  the  whole  period  of  study,  been 
followed  by  rejection  of  the  candidate 
at  examination,  or  failure  in  the  lauda- 
ble objects  of  professional  ambition. 
Some  cases  of  physical,  or  even  mental, 
incapacity  undoubtedly  have  occurred 
(though  the  latter  are  rare  indeed) ,  which 
do  but  prove  the  rule  to  which  they 
are  exceptions.  Although  the  quali- 
ties which  generally  predominate  with 
great  steadiness  of  character  have  the 
reputation  of  being  seldom  allied  with 
great  brilliancy  of  talent,  yet  the  gene- 
ral result  is  so  favourable,  and  so  un- 
varying, that  this  course  may  safely  be 
pointed  out  as  unexceptionable.  The 
first  year's  man,  at  least,  has  no  sort  of 
excuse  for  absenting  himself.  To  him 
all  is  new  ;  he  can  have  no  data  from 
whence  to  conclude  anything  unpro- 
fitable. 

"  tpya  vttav,  Pov\ai  re  niauiv,   (vxai  re 
yfpovTtoi'. 

"  Work  for  the  young,  counsel  for  the 
middle-aged,  and  prayers  for  the  old," 
is  the  natural  law  according  to  which 
duties,  rcsponsibihties,  and  rewards  are 
allotted  to  the  several  stages  of  man's 
life;  and  those  who  defer  the  main 
business  of  either  stage  to  the  succeed- 
ing one,  will  have  cause  to  regret  their 
mistake.  This  is  worth  the  serious 
attention  of  those  well-meaning  young 
men  who,  with  temperaments  of  more 
mobility  than  force,  expend  their  stock 
of  intellectual  strength— generally  a 
very  slender  one,  by  the  way— on  plan- 
ning   Utopian    improvements    in    the 


mode  of  their  studies.  Some  such 
young  men  are  found  yearly  in 
every  school  of  art  and  science. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  supplies  the 
sort  of  exciting  nourishment  on  which 
they  thrive,  and  in  medicine  there 
has  never  been  wanting  an  annual 
crop  of  these  fungous  intellects,  doomed 
to  the  admiration  of  the  superficial, 
and  the  compassion  of  the  philo- 
sophical observer,  who  sees  in  their 
unhealthy  germination  the  unfailing 
marks  of  rankness  of  growth,  and  early 
decay.  Medicine  seems  calculated  to 
suggest  humility  to  the  mature  and 
vigorous — vanity  to  the  youthful,  and 
the  feeble.  We  may  therefore  cal- 
culate with  equal  certainty,  that  in 
our  art,  neither  vain  babblers,  nor  ju- 
dicious reformers  will  ever  be  wanting. 
Let  our  young  men  be  quite  sure  of 
this,  that  in  proportion  as  they  assume 
the  functions  of  reformers,  while  their 
judgment  is  immature, they  willweaken 
their  capacity  to  perform  those  func- 
tions with  vigour,  when  maturity  and 
experience  shall  have  imposed  on  them 
the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of 
reformers. 

At  this  season,  we  would  strenuously 
urge  upon  all  students  a  careful  review 
of  their  conduct  and  their  progress  dur- 
ing that  portion  of  the  present  session 
which  has  already  passed  away.  A 
first  year's  man,  a  fresh  man,  should 
especially  inquire  how  much  of  solid 
foundation  he  has  laid  for  future  ac- 
quirements. Has  he  omitted  any  lectures, 
and  why  ?  Htis  he  neglected  to  reconsi- 
der or  writeout  such  notes  as  he  may  have 
taken ,  or  to  read  the  several  works  recom- 
mended to  him  as  text  books  ?  Has  he 
made  any  acquaintances,  or  adopted  any 
habits,  prejudical  to  his  industry  or  his 
character?  Ifso,lethim  atonceabandon 
them — the  task  will  never  again  be  so 
easy.  I  f  he  have  reason  to  trace  any  fault 
of  this  kind  to  his  being  left  too  much  to 
his  own  discretion,  lodging  alone,  or 
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with  au  ill-cliosen  companion,  let  him 
at  oncem.ike  every  endeavour  to  amend 
his  position,  by  getting  into  a  family 
where  direct  or  indirect  control  will 
be  exerted  over  his  habits,  and  where 
the  hours  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
engagements  and  the  wants  of  a  stu- 
dent. Has  he  regularly  attended  the 
examinations  of  the  class,  and  what  has 
been  his  successin  answering  questions? 
This  is  most  important.  He  will  by 
this  time  have  discovered  in  what  sub- 
ject he  excels,  and  will  know  for  which 
of  the  prizes  he  ought  to  compete.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  every  man 
should  not  try  for  honours,  in  one 
branch  at  least.  The  custom  of  tamely 
yielding  up  all  competition  to  one  or 
two  men  whose  proficiency  has  become 
apparent  early  in  the  season,  is  very 
prejudicial,  and  exceedingly  foolish. 
The  value  of  the  prizes  is  materially 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion. 

Tiie  various  lecturers  have  much 
reason  to  lament,  that  even  those  pupils 
who  are  most  ready  in  answering  ques- 
tions upon  the  lecture  of  the  preceding 
few  days,  seem  to  occasionally  retain  but 
asmall  portion  of  the  information  which 
has  been  conveyed  in  earlier  lectures ; 
and  this  shews  the  small  degree  in  which 
any  exertion  on  the  part  of  his  teachers 
cansupply  tosuch  student  that  thorough 
grounding  and  progressive  improve- 
ment— that  complete  mastery  of  first 
principles,  which  is  essential  to  the 
gradual  and  complete  acquirement  of 
our  art. 

The  last  three  monthsshouldnot  have 
passed  over  the  head  of  any  fresh  man, 
without  his  having]  acquired  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy — 
enabling  him  to  demonstrate  the  bones, 
and  enumerate  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  the  form  and  situation  of  the 
viscera,  &c.  In  chemistry  he  should 
be  quite  abreast  of  the  lecturer,  as 
far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  being  able 
to    dcocribe    nearly    all    the    experi- 


ments hitiierto  performed,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  rationale ;  the  more 
simple  experiments  with  re-agents  he 
should  himself  have  performed.  He 
should  know  in  materia  medica  the 
sensible  qualities,  and  general  classifi- 
cation of  the  substances  that  have  been 
described,  and,  above  all,  he  should  have 
written  out  and  reduced  to  the  form  of 
diagrams  all  the  decompositions  he 
has  heard  treated  of,  using  in  all  cases , 
at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
the  symbols  expressing  the  component 
parts  of  bodies.  An  early  mastering 
of  this  difficulty  will  give  him  an  ac- 
curate and  an  enduring  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  the  properties  of 
bodies;  he  will  learn  rever  to  think 
of  a  coaipound  independently  of  its 
exact  composition.  It  is  moreover  an 
immense  assistance  in  taking  notes,  and 
gives  the  mind  a  habit  of  exactness  and 
of  patiently  working  out  the  different 
steps  of  problems,  such  as  is  acquired 
by  the  diligent  study  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics — advantagesofwhichmost 
medical  pupils  are  deprived  far  too  early, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  often  felt 
severely  in  after  life. 

There  is  now  before  us  a  little  work* 
by  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  letters  written  by  himself 
to  various  friends  and  relations.  After 
passing  his  examinations,  he  reflected 
that  in  practice  he  should  be  likely  to 
lose  all  the  Latin  he  had  acquired,  ex- 
cept just  enough  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion :  he  began  a  correspondence  in  that 
language  with  a  friend :  this,  however 
soon  flagged,  and  he  then  collected  the 
letters  which  form  this  volume,  and 
translated  them  into  Latin.  The  letters 
are  full  of  wit  and  brilliancy,  the  la- 
tinity  is  excellent,  and  the  book  printed 
in  an  ancient  fashion,  looking  like  a 
volume  of  the  16th  century  :  it  is  alto- 
gether theelcgant  amusement  of  a  scho- 
lar and  a  <'entleman.    Those  who  knew 


*  Laurentii  Epistolae,  &r.     Sec  also  Horw  Sub . 
by  tlie  same  author  ;  both  works  are  very  scarce 
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Dr.  Fletcher  will  remember  the  powerful 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  the  quantity 
of  laborious  work  he  performed  in  his 
short  life,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  spending  a  little  time  in  keeping  up 
an  acquaintance  with  the  classics  will 
not  be  detrimental  to  more  important 
pursuits. 

ON  THE 

DIVISION    OF   MEDICAL    LABOUR. 

By  Robert  Hull,  M.D. 

(For  the  Loudon  Medical  Gazelle.) 

Tlie  Hospital  Surgeon. 

The  harmony  of  our  profession  is  en- 
dangered by  false  or  foolish  friends. 
Injury  and  ruin  overhang  the  English 
practitioners,  unless  they  awake  from 
their  torpor,  and  suspect  that  their  ad- 
visers may  be  seeking  only  selfish  ends ; 
that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  (/listers." 
If  the  credulous  recipients  of  novel 
theories  would  imagine  a  therapeutic 
Utopia,  they  could  not  improve  upon 
our  present  arrangement.  Like  the 
British  constitution,  it  has  resulted 
from  the  wants  of  man  and  a  natural 
adaptation.  It  is  not  a  paper  concoc- 
tion, a  code-formed  speculative  affair; 
it  has  been  built  by  the  solidifying  ex- 
perience of  ages. 

Let  the  practisers  of  our  art  soberly 
ask  themselves,  what  it  is  they  want ; 
not  endure  that  their  necessities  should 
be  tenderly  explained  to  them  by 
others.  What  seeks  the  plu/sicia/i  P 
No  alteration.  He  is  not  the  reformer. 
"What  covets  the  suryeon  P  Nothing, 
in  his  dignified  and  manly  department, 
save  freedom  from  the  calumny  of  mo- 
dern and  non-anatomical  foes.  What 
wishes  the  simple  apothecarii  P  The 
humble  career  of  an  useful  course. 
Whom,  then,  has  the  incendiary  found 
to  be  susceptible  ?  'I'he  r/eneral  prac- 
titioner. He  it  is  who  has  lent  an 
unsuspecting  ear.  Conscious  of  a  re- 
spectiible  and  infiucntial  position,  he 
fancies  that  his  merits,  which  are  real 
and  allowed,  are  undervalued,  under- 
paid, underfamed. 

He  is  a  surgeon,  and  he  chafes  be- 
cause greater  lionour  and  bigger  fees, 
paid  to  the  pure  chirurgeon,  should  not 


likewise  adorn  and  enrich  himself.  He 
is  an  apothecary,  a  practiser  in  physic  ; 
educated,  skilful,  well-informed ;  and 
he  grudges  to  the  pure  physician  a  su- 
perior eminence  and  readi/  money.  He 
is  a  midwife,  and  he  repines  at  toiling 
like  a  minor  all  the  year  around,  get- 
ting not  more  than  one  accouchement 
occasionally  fetches  to  the  pure  and 
London  obstctrix.  Hence  he  has  been 
tinder  for  the  seditious  incendiary,  and 
he  has  caught  fire.  He  has  wished  to 
abolish  the  title  of  doctor  altogether, 
or  wear  it  himself.  He  has  coveted 
fees  for  attendance  rather  than  bills  for 
medicines,  and  he  has  hailed  every  ir- 
regularity which  may  conduce  to  a 
professional  chaos. 

One  of  his  gravamina  is  the  paucity 
of  surgeons  for  public  hospitals.  A 
great  town  supports  one  such  institu- 
tion, which  is  officered  by  four  sur- 
geons ;  but  it  maintains,  perchance, 
twenty  other  professionals,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  all 
panting  to  Hesh  their  knives.  Thus 
they  grumble  because  the  surgery  of 
the  district  is  monopolized  by  the  hos- 
pital men.  Thus  they  lend  a  patulous 
ear  to  the  demagogue,  who  tells  them 
that  the  hospital  is  a  barrier  to  pro- 
fessional merit,  rather  than  a  receptacle 
of  helpless  maladies.  Thus,  even  in 
London,  had  the  incendiaries  effected 
actual  arson,  the  pure  chirurgeons 
would  have  been  burnt  out ;  and  general 
practitioners  would  have  occupied  their 
office. 

Thus,  they  have  aimed  at  a  rotation 
of  performers ;  Mr.  Cooper  to  "  take 
in"  one  week.  Mr.  Piggin  the  next; 
Mr.  Grundy  this  Saturday,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  the  subsequent. 

All  this  is  specious  ;  but  certain  pos- 
tulates are  conceded.  The  postulate  of 
fitness.  It  seems  hard  that  Messieurs 
Addle,  Birt,  Crump,  all  members  of 
the  College,  should  lead  a  secondary 
existence,  while  Messieurs  Hawkins, 
Liston,  Luke,  have  secured  official  po- 
sitions and  proportionate  private  emolu- 
ment. But  the  rotation  plan  would  de- 
teriorate chirurgery,  rather  than  benefit 
the  public.  Hospitals  are  schools  even 
for  adult  and  senescent  practitioners. 
The  greatest  surgeons  are  ever  learners ; 
and  Cheselden,  I'ott,  Cline,  were  what 
they  were,  because  they  continued  in 
service,  unejectcd  by  the  pitiful  rivals 
of  their  day. 
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Great  care,  doubtless,  bhould  be  taken 
to  elect  an  efficient,  a  master  surgeon  ; 
but  the  man,  once  chosen,  should  never 
be  rotatory.  The  hospital  surgeon  is 
incorporated  into  a  suljstantial  iatric 
body.  Individual  feebleness  is  lost  in 
the  assistance,  co-operation,  and  hu- 
manity of  colleagues— humane  in  pro- 
portion to  their  skill.  I  remember  the 
entire  life  of  a  surgeon  to  a  country 
hospital— from  accession  to  office,  until 
his  spirit  burst  the  bonds  of  office  and 
of  life — who  was,  if  unsupported,  utterly 
inadequate  to  chirurgic  emergencies. 
But  he  executed  the  operations  of 
twenty  years,  with  as  little  homicide  as 
most  incisors,  simply  because  he  was 
helped,  backed,  cheered,  by  generous 
and  philanthropic  colleagues. 

Now,  doubtless,  the  hospital  required 
a  more  independent  performer ;  but 
this  biography  proves  that  for  which 
alone  I  have  adduced  it,  that  the  present 
system  of  permanent  surgeons  is  not 
so  lamentable  as  the  rotators  depict ; 
that  it  works  well,  on  the  whole.  The 
clever  surgeons,  touched  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  corps  towards  a  lumpish  brother 
— jealous  of  tlie  fame  of  their  common 
institution — above  all,  alive  to  human 
suffi-'ring — extricate  their  Boeotian  bro- 
ther from  his  difficulties  ;  his  patient 
from  death.  But,  if  the  rotatory  move- 
ment were  ertected,  the  movements  of 
time  and  exclusiveness  would  never  be 
formed  towards  moving  officers.  These 
tread-wheel  gentlemen  would  not  have 
opportunity  to  learn,  so  quick  their  ex- 
piration of  office ;  whilst,  during  the 
roundabout  w  eek  of  duty ,  the  incapables 
might  not  muster  among  them  a  master 
mind.  Superflous  numbers,  moreover, 
engender  indifference  and  a  sentiment 
of  irresponsibility,  and,  after  all,  the 
rotatory  plan  Aasbeen  tried  and  signally 
failed. 

Vulgar  selfish  hatred  of  the  present 
hospital  system,  has,  occasionally,  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  individuals  have  set 
up  hospitals  of  their  own.  They  have 
hired  houses,  where  they  operate,  soli- 
tary, without  check,  withoutprofessional 
critics,  without  previous  consultations, 
without  any  safeguard  for  the  public. 
Or  they  have  made  dispensaries  of  their 
own  domiciles.  Thus  the  public  are 
treated  like  inferior  animals.  They  are 
decoyed  into  the  Den  of  Cacus ;  and 
Cacus  alone  can  tell  their  destiny. 
Thus  established  charities  are  swindled 


of  their  lawful  applicants  ;  and  medical 
pupils  deprived  of  concentrated,  acces- 
sible studies. 

Against  such  irregularities  time  was, 
when  the  dignity  of  a  public  hospital 
staff  presented  a  barrier  insurmount- 
able. Time  was,  when  this  staff  was 
valued  as  a  court  of  professional  honor; 
giving  a  tone  to  the  county;  jealous  of 
invasion ;  inexorable  towards  marau- 
ders. But  this  confidence  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  hospital  Dons  is  now  occa- 
sionally a  mistake.  I  have  seen  the 
lofty  principle,  like  Jonah,  thrown 
overboard,  through  selfish  fears  for  in- 
dividual safely.  "What  has  thus  counter- 
acted the  ennobling  tendency  of  surgery? 

To  those  gentlemen,  whom  destiny 
has  placed  in  public  hospitals,  I  would 
say — "  Whatever  your  feelings  of  per- 
sonal interest,  you  have  duties  to  per- 
form towards  the  profession  ;  towards 
your  less  lucky  brethren  ;  towards  the 
ignorant  public  itself.  If  you  Relieve 
that  the  division  of  labour,  according 
to  which  yourselves  have  been  carried 
into  office,  is  true  to  science,  productive 
of  good  to  suffering  humanity,  demand- 
ing permanence,  and  your  own  weighty 
sanction,  you  will  deserve  all  that  con- 
tempt, which  is  sure  to  be  bestowed,  if 
you  abandon  principle  and  cater  only 
for  self.  You  are  bound  to  set  a  con- 
servative example  to  your  urban 
brothers;  to  the  country  practisers; 
but,  above  all,  you  are  to  direct  the 
public  for  their  own  good,  and  in  spite 
of  their  essential  ignorance  of  medical 
matters.  And,  if  you  reject  confrater- 
nity with  bare-faced  empirics,  you  are 
also  bound  to  withhold  alliance  from 
every  infringer  of  admirable  arrange- 
ments. 

KAKcf  yh.p  iffdKov  ov  ffv/LifiiyvuTCu." 


If  we  receive  our  ideas  about  divided 
labour  from  grasping  and  puffed-up 
persons,  the  distinction  of  offices  would 
be  needless.  Surgeons  would  assume  to 
themselves  every  case,  if  "  surgery  in- 
cludes all  diseases  which  require  ope- 
rations, external  applications,  or  any 
kind  of  manual  treatment."  Accord- 
ing to  this  precious  paragraph,  the 
surgeon  will  manage  every  affliction, 
from  the  mind  to  the  mesentery  ;  since 
there  is  no  disorder,  but  it  may  require 
external  ministration. 

However,  hospital  surgeons,  uncon- 
verted to  this  monopolising  creed,  have 
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been  hitherto  ilUistrants  of  divided 
labour,  Yot  there  are  some  disorders, 
which,  because  iu  private  practice  they 
are  treated  in  common,  by  physicians 
and  operators,  form  a  basis  of  dissension 
in  the  public  institute.  But  a  spirit  of 
fairness  would  easily  put  a  stop  to  this. 

Disputed  disorders  might  be  disposed 
of,  throu<,rh  reference  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  subject;  or  to  the  practice 
at  other  hospitals  ;  or  to  a  mutual  and 
equal  management. 

Common  sense  dictates  what  must 
7iot  be  claimed  by  the  physician.  No 
liand  work.    Xo  mechanical  apparatus. 

There  are,  however,  many  medical 
cases,  which  require  the  aid  of  minor 
surgery.  Thus  fevers,  internal  phlcg- 
masiffi,  morbid  actions  within,  may  de- 
mand the  lancet,  the  scarifier,  theseton, 
the  caustic,  as  adjuvants.  These  are 
"  medical"  cases. 

The  real  question  is,  whether,  in  any 
case,  surgical  or  medical  treatment 
predominates,  local  or  constitutional. 
The  predominant  methodus  medendi 
would  determine  who  should  be  the 
medens.  Thus,  spinal  aflfections  de- 
pendent on  the  bony  apparatus  or 
superjacent  ligaments  and  muscles,  are 
rightly  handed  over  to  the  surgeon. 
Maladies  in  the  contained  medulla,  or 
the  cerebrum,  are  strictly  "  medical." 
But  in  many  instances,  the  dise.ase  is 
common  ground,  as  the  disorders  of  the 
senses,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  ears. 

These  diseases,  wliich  are  discussed 
in  the  established  works  on  surgery  ; 
and  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  physic  ; 
are  common  to  both  branches  of  medi- 
cine. Thus  lues,  in  the  primary  and 
local  forms,  seems  to  iiave  been  ex- 
clusively claimed  by  the  surgeon.  The 
coiislilutiotial,  as  tlie  term  implies,  is 
"medical,"  or,  at  the  most,  common 
ground. 

But  if  the  benefit  of  the  patient, 
rather  than  the  repute  of  the  practiser, 
were  the  simple  motive  to  contention, 
this  would  seldom  exist,  and  to  every 
hospital  surgeon  and  physician  might 
be  applied  the  eulogium — 
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Case  I. — Ascites  complicated  with  ana- 
sarca and  tympanitis.  By  Syr.  J.  M. 
Alvito, 

A  woman,  aged  41,  had  suffered  from  vio- 
lent hsemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  pla- 
centa being  attached  to  the  os  uteri,  and  after 
another  accouchement  she  laboured  underthe 
complication  of  diseases  above  mentioned. 
In  four  months  she  was  cured,  chiefly  by 
the  endermic  application  of  squill  and  digi- 
talis, compresses  to  the  abdomen,  blisters 
to  the  thighs,  dry  frictions,  rubbing  in  of 
volatile  camphor  liniment,  and  ligature  of 
the  leg.  At  the  end  of  the  history,  the 
author  makes  the  just  observation,  that  the 
remedies  proved  so  effectual  in  this  case, 
because  the  dropsy  was  purely  asthenic,  and 
not  caused  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
or  by  organic  disease.  Paracentesis  was  not 
performed,  because  it  is  but  a  palliative,  and 
it  was  better  to  try,  previously,  every  other 
remedy  against  dropsy. 

Case  II.  —  Twin-birth,    accompanied    by 
convulsions.     By  Syr.  D.  B.  S.  Cadet. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1838,  a  baker's 
servant-maid,  aged    38,    well    formed,    was 
seized  with  the  pains   of   her  first  labour, 
accompanied  by  convulsions.     On  the  fol- 
lowing moriiing  she  was  delivered  of  a  living 
girl,  but  without  the  placenta.     In  spite  of 
repeated  bleedings,  sinapisms,  and  blisters, 
to  the  nucha  and  the  arms,  she  remained  in 
the  same  spasmodic  and  unconscious  condi- 
tion, and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  wais 
delivered  of  a  second  girl  (who  was  dead,) 
and  also  of  the  placenta.     The  author  first 
saw  the  patient  two  hours  after  the  second 
birth,   when  she  was   still  in  an  apoplectic 
state.     The  cervix  uteri  was  oj)en  only  far 
enough  to    allow    the    introduction   of  one 
finger,   an  opeiation   which  produced   pain 
and    spasms.     The  hypogastric  region   was 
hard,  and  through  it  could  be  felt  the  uterus, 
of  the  size  which  it  is  in  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy.     The  rest   of  the  abdomen  was 
relaxed,    but   the    haemorrhage    was    small. 
The  prescriptions  were,  twenty-fonr  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  emollient  poultices,  injec- 
tions into  the  vagina,  another  copious  vene- 
section, sinapisms  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  a  common  clyster.     At  9  o'clock,  the 
patient  could  answer  a  few  questions,  though 
with  difficulty  ;  the  cervix  uteri  was  in  the 
same  state,  and   the  uterus  was    somewhat 
lower.      Another  l)leeding  was  ordered,    and 
some  broth.     The  jtatient's  condition  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  on  the  29th,  at  10 
in    t\n:    «',veniiig,    the    placenta    <'ame    away 
while  the  patient   was   making  water,  after 
which  her  condition,  both  general  and  local. 
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improved  so  much,  that  she  merely  presented 
the  phenomena  of  a  newly-delivered  woman. 
The  reporter  observes,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  took  the  violent  constriction  of  the  os 
uteri  to  be  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  employed  strong  antiphlogistics, 
with  the  intention,  if  they  did  not  succeed, 
of  removing  the  after-birth  by  artificial  en- 
largement of  the  OS  uteri.  The  reviving 
activity  of  nature  fortunately  saved  him  from 
this  necessity.  [The  German  translator 
doubts  whether  this  happy  event  occurred 
by  means  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  large  and 
repeated  bleedings.] 

3. — Caies  in  the  Ref^imenlul  Hofpitals  of  St. 
Fiaiicinco  da  Cidtide.  Bit  Jos.  Mar.  Pe- 
leiru  e  Sousa.  Serous  l'e.ticiila>  Sicelling 
of  the  Liver,  which,  from  its  size,  and  the 
accompanying  stimptoms,  raenibled  Ascites. 
A  foot  soldier,  aged  40,  who  had  just 
gone  through  six  years'  confinement  in  a 
fortress,  entered  the  hospital  in  182G,  on 
account  of  what  appeared  to  be  dropsy. 
Besides  the  unusual  size  of  the  body,  and 
tangible  fluctuation,  he  suffered  from  the 
bad  and  well-known  symptoms  of  ascites. 
The  patient  could  allege  no  cause  for  his 
disease,  which  was  of  long  standing,  but 
had  not  inconvenienced  him  at  work.  Ana- 
sarca had  come  on  during  the  last  few  months 
only.  A  swelling  of  the  liver,  which,  how- 
ever was  not  easy  to  recognise,  and  constant 
pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  induced  the  be- 
lief that  there  had  been  hepatitis  originally ; 
and  the  patient  was  accordingly  treated  with 
general  and  local  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
internal  and  external  revulsives,  &c.  This 
treatment  having  been  continued  for  some 
weeks  without  advantage,  it  was  intended  to 
perform  paracentesis,  but  this  weis  prevented 
by  the  rapid  sinking  and  death  of  the  patient. 
The  section  displayed  an  enormous  cystic 
tumor,  which  hung  down  from  the  right 
anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and  was  covered 
and  circumscribed  by  the  peritoneum.  It 
contained  from  twenty- eight  to  thirty  pounds 
of  dark-yellow  serum,  with  many  albuminous 
flakes.  The  liver  was  pale,  firm,  and  above 
the  normal  size.  The  gall-bladder  contained 
a  quantity  of  thick,  tough,  ard  dark-green 
bile.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  variegated  with  red  points  in  patches. 
There  was  no  other  disease  either  in  the  ab- 
domen or  thorax.  It  is  said,  in  the  observa- 
tions which  follow,  that  hepatic  diseases, 
which  are  so  various  in  their  kinds,  are  very 
common  in  Portugal,  and  that  their  study 
and  treatment  ought,  consequently,  to  be 
much  farther  advanced  than  they  are. 

The  cystic  tumor,  in  this  instance,  is  re- 
markable for  its  enormous  size.  A  similar 
case,  described  by  Hesse,  is  to  be  found  in 
Horn's  Archiv.  for  September  and  October, 


1829;  in  Pinel,  Med.  Clin.  p.  12G  ;  and  in 
his  Nosogr.  Philonoph.  tom.  iii.  p.  531, 
there  is  a  case  by  Lassus. — Zeitschrift  fur 
die  gegammte  Medicin,  from  the  Jonmal  da 
Sociedade  das  Sciencias  Medicos  de  Lisboa. 
[To  be  continued.] 

LIGATURE   OF   THE    PRIMITIVE 
ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  primitive  iliac  artery  has  been  lately 
tied  with  entire  success,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Edward  Peace.  We  are 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  case. 

Israel  Jones,  a  labourer,  was  admitted 
into  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  on  the  22d  of  August,  1842,  for 
an  inguinal  aneurism  of  five  months'  stand- 
ing. Five  months  previous  to  his  entrance, 
he  strained  his  right  groin,  while  lifting  a 
heavy  stone.  A  few  days  subsequently,  a 
hard  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  made 
its  ajjpearance,  which  became  as  large  as  a 
walnut  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  when  it  attained  its  maximum  growth. 
There  was  pulsation  about  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month  numbness  and  pain  commenced 
in  the  tumor,  and  extended  along  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  thigh.  The  latter  symptoms 
were  always  aggravated  by  exercise,  and 
abated  by  rest.  The  man  continued  his 
daily  occupations  until  three  weeks  previous 
to  his  entering  the  hospital,  when  his  suffer- 
ings became  so  great  as  to  oblige  him  to 
desist.  The  pain  at  this  period  was  so  acute 
as  to  deprive  him  of  sleep,  and  obliged  him 
to  maintain,  niglit  and  day,  a  sitting  posture, 
with  his  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  this  on 
the  pelvis ;  the  whole  limb  resting  on  its 
exterior  aspect.  The  tumor  was  large  and 
irregular,  hemispheroidal,  and  was,  at  least, 
two  inches  in  height,  its  vertical  diameter 
five  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  transverse 
diameter  about  the  same.  It  appeared  to 
involve  nearly  all  the  right  external  iliac, 
together  with  some  two  inches  of  the  femoral 
artery  of  the  right  side. 

The  man  was  an  excellent  subject,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  robust,  temperate,  and  uni- 
formly healthy. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  August,  by  Dr.  E.  Peace, 
assisted  by  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Randolph 
and  Norris,  and  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  and 
occupied  forty -seven  minutes. 

The  vessel  was  taken  up  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  bifurcation,  the  ligature  being 
passed  around  it  very  readily  by  means  of 
Gibson's  needle.  Pulsatio.i  and  pain  ceased 
in  the  tumor  the  moment  it  was  tied. 
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Numbness  of  the  limb  and  foot,  and  in- 
sensibility, particularly  of  the  toes,  super- 
vened immediately.  Numbness  continued 
to  some  degree,  with  occasional  intervals, 
throughout  the  first  two  weeks.  Sensibility 
gradually  increased  until  the  third  day,  when 
it  was  entirely  restored,  even  in  the  toes. 
The  limb  below  the  knee  became  sensibly 
cold  within  an  hour  after  the  operation.  It 
was  immediately  enveloped  in  carded  wool, 
and  recovered  its  natural  temperature,  as 
far  down  as  the  ankle,  within  the  first  twelve 
hours.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
warmth  had  returned  in  the  foot — the  toes 
only  remaining  below  the  jjroper  standard 
of  heat.  As  the  heat  returned  in  the  limb 
it  augmented,  so  as  to  make  it  really  warmer 
than  the  sound  one,  which  continued  to  be 
the  case  during  the  first  two  weeks. 

The  capillary  circulation  in  the  toes  con- 
tinued sluggish  until  the  sixth  day,  when  it 
appeared  to  be  entirely  restored  to  activity. 
The  man  experienced  slight  pain,  with  the 
numbness,  from  time  to  time  in  the  affected 
limb,  but  did  not  suffer  materially  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  week.  At 
this  time  he  complained  of  severe  pain, 
beginning  at  the  toes  and  darting  up  into  the 
tumor.  This  pain  was  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  tumor  of  lint  wet  with  lauda- 
num. The  tumor,  which  had  previously 
been  rather  soft,  at  this  time  became  much 
more  dense,  and  decidedly  smaller. 

No  other  symptom  worthy  of  especial  note 
presented  itself,  except  some  tumefaction  of 
the  leg,  which  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
and  subsided  in  two  days. 

The  wound  was  dressed  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  every  day  thereafter.  The  discharge 
was  always  healthy,  and  very  moderate. 
The  man's  appetite  excellent,  and  general 
health  improved.  One  half  of  the  wound 
united  by  the  first  intention  ;  and  the  whole 
wound,  except  the  sinus  occupied  by  the 
ligature,  had  cicatrised  within  the  first  two 
weeks. 

The  ligature  came  away  on  September 
27th,  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  patient  is 
uow  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  is  doing  ex- 
tremely well. 

The  man  experienced  great  relief  from 
the  numbness  and  pain,  in  repeated  friction 
of  the  whole  limb  (and  especially  the  foot, 
which  suffered  the  most  in  this  way)  with 
soap  liniment. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  ninth  time  the 
primitive  iliac  artery  has  been  tied.  It  was 
first  tied  in  1812,  by  Professor  Gibson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  gun-shot  wound.  The 
patient  died  from  peritoneal  inflammation 
on  the  thirteenth  day.  2.  By  Professor 
Mott,  in  1827.  The  ligature  came  away  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
3.    By    Sir    Philip    Crampton,    in    1828. 


Death  on  the  fourth  day  from  haemorrhage. 
4.  By  Mr.  Liston,  in  1829,  for  secondary 
haemorrhage  after  amputation.  The  patient, 
who  was  eight  years  old,  died.  5.  It  was 
tied  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  for  supposed 
gluteal  aneurism.  Tlie  operation  was  suc- 
cessful. The  jiatient  died  eight  months 
subsequently,  and  the  disease  proved  to  be  a 
medullary  tumor.  6.  In  1837,  Mr.  Salo- 
mon, of  St.  Petersburgh,  tied  the  primitive 
iliac  with  success.  7.  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edin- 
burgh, performed  this  operation  in  1838. 
The  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day.  8.  By 
M.  Deguise,  at  the  hospital  of  Charenton, 
Paris,  in  1840.  Successful.— PAiZarfeZj^Aia 
Medical  Exaininer. 


ON  OPIANIC   ACID, 

A    NEW  ORGANIC  BODY    OBTAINED  FROM 
NAHCOTINE. 

This  body,  which  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed,  results 
from  narcotine  being  exposed,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  the  effects  of  oxidation. 
It  is  best  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
— Narcotine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  this 
latter  may  be  present  in  considerable  excess ; 
to  this  solution  manganese  is  added,  being 
finely  triturated,  and  then  heated.  The  so- 
lution soon  begins  to  assume  a  saffron-yellow 
colour,  and  evolves  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
temperature  is  increased  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  continued  until  no  further  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  evolved.  It  should  be  ascertained  that 
the  manganese,  as  also  the  sulphuric  acid,  are 
present  in  excess  at  the  termination  of  the 
process.  The  solution  being  still  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  is  passed  through  a 
filter.  Whilst  cooling  the  liquor  solidifies, 
forming  a  mass  of  fine  crystalline  needles. 
These  consist  of  opianic  acid.  The  mass  is 
placed  on  a  filter,  where  the  yellow-coloured 
liquor  is  allowed  to  drip  off  the  crystals, 
which  are  then  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  finally  pressed  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible ,  after  which  the  acid  is  jjurified  by 
means  of  good  animal  charcoal,  and  repeat- 
edly re-crystallizing  from  a  saturated  solution 
in  boiling  water. 

Opianic  acid  crystallizes  in  very  fine  prisms 
of  a  silky  lustre.  It  dissolves  scarcely  at  all 
in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  in  hot  water ; 
thus  a  saturated  solution,  at  the  boiling 
point,  almost  entirely  solidifies  on  cooling, 
resembling  benzoic  acid.  It  likewise  dis- 
solves in  spirit  of  wine.  It  has  an  acid  re- 
action, possessing,  however,  only  a  feebly 
acidulous  bitter  tiiste.  It  fuses  easily  into  a 
clear  oil,  and  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  form, 
but  remains  amorphous  if  heated  beyond  its 
point  of  fusion.      It  does  not  seem  to  be 
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volatile,  although  it  may  be  carried  over  by 
distillation  ;  this  may,  however,  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  rises  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  it 
gives  out  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that 
of  narcotine.  It  is  likewise  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame. 

Opianic  acid  disengages  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  soluble  salts  with  all  bases.  The 
salts  of  oxide  of  silver  and  lead  crystallize  in 
thin  bright  prisms  and  laminae. 

It  does  not  contain  any  azote.  The 
writers  will,  on  a  future  occasion,  treat  in 
detail  of  its  formation  from  narcotine,  and 
its  remarkable  behaviour  towards  ammonia. 
— Annals  of  Chymistry. 

AN  INFANT  POISONED  BY  CHERRY 

LAUREL  WATER. 

By  MM.  Rene  and  Walhier. 

A  FEMALE  infant  about  eight  months  old, 
of  a  very  good  constitution,  and  who  had 
experienced  but  little  illness,  seemed  to  suffer 
from  dentition,  and  to  have  some  intestinal 
disorder.  The  physician  who  was  called  in 
prescribed  evacuants.  The  next  day,  finding 
irritation  in  the  abdomen,  he  ordered  three 
leeches  to  be  applied,  and  prescribed  the 
following  potion  : — 

Black  cherry  water      .     .     120  grammes. 
Syrup  of  Tolu        ...       30        ,, 
Myrtle  and  Calomel*      .  1        ,, 

Laudanum 3        ,, 

Mix.  A  [tea]  spoonful  to  be  given  every  hour. 

The  prescription  was  carried  to  a  druggist 
who  was  not  at  home,  neither  was  his  first 
pupil.  The  second  pupil,  not  immediately 
finding  the  bottle  which  contained  black 
cherry  water,  thought  he  might  use  cherry- 
laurel  water  instead. 

The  infant  had  hardly  taken  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  potion,  when  she  shrieked, 
threw  her  head  back,  was  convulsed,  and 
died  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  word  "  poisoning"  having  been  ut- 
tered,  the  authorities  ordered  the  body  to  be 
examined,  which  was  done  with  the  following 
results. 

Inspection  24  hours  after  death.  —  The 
stiffness  of  death  still  remained  ;  the  abdo- 
men was  rather  hard,  and  slightly  swelled. 

In  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  there  was 
nothing  worth  mentioning.  The  stomach 
contained  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  yellowish 

*  As  calomel  is  insoluble,  this  is  probably  a 
typoifraphical  error ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  diffused  by  means  of  the  syrup. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  myrtle  are  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  French  codex. 

Trnnalalor's  Note. 


fluid  without  smell ;  and  its  mucous  mem- 
brane was  injected  towards  the  greater  cur- 
vature. The  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal 
was  healthy.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
stomach,  though  carefully  examined,  showed 
no  trace  of  prussic  acid  ;  but  the  fluid  in  the 
phial  contained  a  large  quantity.  This  waa 
shown  not  only  by  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  a  dog,  which  after  swallowing  a  tea- 
spoonful,  died  with  convulsions  in  two  mi- 
nutes, but  by  chemical  experiments  which 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  prussic  acid  than  is  usually  contained 
in  cherry-laurel  water  made  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  From  these  facts 
and  some  others  contained  in  the  annals  of 
science,  the  authors  justly  conclude  that  it 
would  be  well  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
distilled  water  of  the  cherry-laurel  (whether 
filtered  or  not  filtered),  until  the  mode  of  ita 
preparation  be  more  accurately  fixed,  and 
its  action  on  the  system  more  precisely 
ascertained. —  Gazette  Medicate,  December 
3,    1812. 

FLOWERS  WHICH  PERFUME 
THE  AIR. 


And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes, 
like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the 
hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 
delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air. 
Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of 
their  smells ;  so  that  you  may  walk  by  a 
whole  row  of  them  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness  ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's 
dew.  Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they 
grow,  rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  marjoram  ; 
that  which,  above  all  others,  yields  the 
sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  violet ;  espe- 
cially the  white  double  violet,  which  comes 
twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to  that  is  the 
musk-rose  ;  then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying, 
with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell  ;  then 
the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little  dust,  like 
the  dust  of  a  bent*  which  grows  upon  the 
cluster  in  the  first  coming  forth ;  then 
sweet-briar,  then  wall-flowers,  which  are 
very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or 
lower  chamber-window  ;  then  pinks  and 
gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink  and 
clove  gilliflowers  ;  then,  the  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree,  then  the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be 
somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers  I  speak 
not,  because  they  are  field-flowers  :  but 
those  which  perfume  the  air  most  de- 
lightfully, not    passed  by  as  the  rest,   but 

*  Bent,  a  stalk  of  j^rass. 
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being  trodden  upon  and  crashed,  are  three, 
•that  is  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints  ; 
tliercfore,  you  are  to  set  whole  allej's  of  them 
to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 
— Jlacon. 

SUDDEN  DEATHS  AT  STRASBURGH. 


At  the  late  scieutitic  meeting  at  Stras- 
burgh,  M.  G.  Tourdes  communicate  da  sta- 
tistical notice  on  the  sudden  deaths  in  that 
town.  The  causes  of  death,  as  ascertained 
in  t\vent_v-six  cases,  by  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, were  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  Cases. 
Apoplexy  (cerebral  haemorrhage)    .     1 
Serous  apoplexy  .  .  ,1 

Cerebral  congestion  .        .  .      .     4 

Cerebral  and  pulmonary  congestion  1 
Hemoptysis  .  ...     1 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronclii  .  .  2 
Pulmonary  congestion  .  .  .13 
Syncope  .  .  .  .     .     1 

Perforation  of  the  intestines  .         .     2 

26 

1.  In  more  than  half  the  cases,  death  oc- 
curred while  digestion  was  going  on,  and  the 
stomach  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  food,  recently  swallowed. 

2.  The  blood  was  fluid,  or  mixed  with 
diffluent  clots  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  ;  it 
was  always  so  in  the  instances  of  pulmonary 
congestion,  with  one  exception. 

3.  In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  there  was 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  It  consisted  in 
concentric,  or  more  frequently  eccentric  hy- 
pertrophy, with  dilatation  of  the  cavities ; 
there  wasnever  any  narrowing  of  the  orifices. 
These  alterations  favoured  the  development 
of  the  affections  of  the  lungs  and  brain. 

4.  Sudden  death  occurred  more  frequently 
among  men  than  women  ;  and  among  the 
latter  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Cases  were 
most  numerous  in  summer  and  winter,  par- 
ticularly tlie  latter. 

M.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  cited  three  in- 
stJinces  of  sudden  death  through  syncope 
from  slight  or  unknown  causes.  No  diseased 
structure  was  found  on  examination. 

M.  Bertini  saw  a  young  man  die  suddenly 
from  syncope,  at  the  moment  the  surgeon 
was  introducing  a  sound  into  his  urethra. — 
Abridged  from  the  E.iaminateur  Medical, 
and  Gazette  Medicate  de  Straaburg. 


DISTILLED  WATERS. 


Distilled  waters  are  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way  by  Tiissing  : — 


A  tin  still  is  placed  in  the  boiler,  provided 
with  a  second  and  perforated  false  bottom, 
1"  situate  above  the  former.  The  space 
above  the  false  bottom  is  filled  with  the 
substance  to  be  extricated.  The  steam 
enters  the  interstice  between  the  bottoms 
from  the  boiler,  through  a  tin  tube,  and 
carries  in  its  passage  through  the  herb,  &c. 
all  tlie  volatile  elements.  Bottles,  capable 
of  containing  twenty  ounces,  are  completely 
filled  with  the  water,  by  repeatedly  placing 
them  on  the  steam  apparatus  so  as  to  expel 
the  air,  and  then,  whilst  still  hot,  and  without 
applying  a  cork,  they  should  be  covered  with 
a  string  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  coated 
with  sealing-wax.  They  are  kept  in  cool 
and  dark  cupboards.  The  bottles  in  use  are 
closed  with  a  cork,  and  placed  in  tin  boxes. 
Distilled  water  of  fruits,  prepared  as  aqua 
duplex  or  triplex,  keep  especitdly  well  in  liis 
manner. 

M filler  is  of  opinion, — not  so  the  late 
Brandes, — that  the  circumstances  of  distilled 
waters  seldom  keeping  well  for  any  space  of 
time,  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  impurity 
of  the  spring-water ;  and,  to  assist  in  their 
presen'ation,  first  of  nil  the  water  employed 
should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  also  free 
from  carbonic  acid.  He  employs  pure  river, 
or  rain  water,  or  melted  snow,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  during  distillation,  to  each  poiuid 
of  distilled  water,  half  an  ounce  of  pulverised 
charcoal.  He  thinks  he  has  observed,  that 
the  essential  oil  thereby  unites  in  greater 
quantity  and  more  intimately  with  the  water, 
and  that  the  product  keeps  better.  In  order 
to  obtain  waters  which  keep  well,  such  vege- 
table substances  only  as  are  fresh  and  good 
should  be  used  :  the  waters  must  not  then 
be  immediately  brought  into  the  preserving 
vessels,  neither  should  the  essential  oil,  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  be  removed  ;  and,  when 
poured  out,  they  should  always  be  well  agi- 
tated, and  kept  in  stone  bottles  in  an  airy, 
dry,  and  cool  place. — Annals  of  Chymistry, 
December. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  LUNACY. 


I  WILL  venture  to  say  that  not  one  prac- 
titioner out  of  one  hundred  ever  had  a  case 
of  insanity  under  his  care,  or  made  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  his  study,  and  yet  a  cer- 
tificate, with  the  names  of  any  two  jihy- 
sicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  attached 
to  it,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  any  two  or  three 
keepers  forcibly  dragging  a  ])erfion  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  his  senses  to  some  snug 
retreat.  How  matiy  who  are  merely  labour- 
ing under  tcmjiorary  mental  excitement,  not 
the  most  remotely  allied  to  insanity,  are 
considered  bh  mad,  and  are  shut  uj)  in  lunatic 
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asylums  !  The  man  whosu  habits  are  merely 
eccentric,  whose  passions  are  easily  roused, 
is  often  pronounced  insane,  and  is  doomed 
to  pine  away  his  existence  among  men  un- 
questionably mad.  It  is  an  easy  and  eflec- 
tual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  troubli-some 
relative  to  send  him  loan  "establishment 
for'the  reception  of  the  nervously  afflicted," 
as  a  madhouse  is  often  termed  in  an  attrac- 
tive advertisement.  It  may  be  said,  that 
this  never  happens.  I  reply,  it  has  occurred, 
and  as  long  as  the  present  "  certificate  sys- 
tem" is  put  in  practice,  the  same  outrage  on 
humanity  will  often  take  |ilace.  The  utmost 
vigilance  and  kindness  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  visit  the  receptacles  for  the  insane  will 
not  remedy  the  evil.  It  is  impossible  that 
every  case  can  be  investigated. —  On  the 
Prenervation  of  the  Health  of  liudy  and 
Mind,     By  Forbes  Winslow. 


SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

AccoiiDiNG  to  a  Parisian  Journal,  (the 
Examhiateiir  Mtdical  of  Dec.  15th),  serious 
symptoms,  and  even  death  itsel*,  had  lately 
followed  the  adnanistration  of  large  doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  hospitals. 


HOMEOPATHY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  CANNOT  resist  calling  your  attention,  as  well 
as  that  of  our  prol'cssiou  generally,  to  a  me- 
lancholy and  fatal  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
homoeopathy,  which  has  lately  occurred  in 
the  upper  circles.  I  send  you  the  particu- 
lars, not  only  because  they  are  of  j)ainful 
interest,  but  because  I  think  the  circulation 
of  them  may  do  more  to  check  this  fashion- 
able quackery  than  all  the  arguments  which 
so  learned  a  science  has  had  arrayed  against 
it.  It  is  surely  too  profound  for  the  wise  to 
comprehend,  and  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  allow  their  credulity  very  far  to 
exceed  their  judgment.  This  affectation  of 
depth  makes  the  system  more  dangerous 
than  a  mere  vulgar  empiricism. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  the  poor  lady 
to  whose  fate  1  allude,  had  great  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  homoeopathy.  Her  husband, 
too,  was  equally  credulous  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  German  theories  of  Hahnemann. 
Though  in  her  confinement,  eighteen  months 
ago,  she  nearly  lost  her  life  by  horaa-opathic 
treatment,  her  belief  in  it,  strange  to  say, 
continued  unshaken  ;  and  on  again  becoming 
pregnant,  recourse  was  had,  as  before,  to 
the  disciples  of  the  infinitesimal  system. 
This  lady  was  of  a  very  plethoric  habit,  and, 


according  to  the  accepted  practice  in  similar 
cases,  should  have  been  carefully  watched  by 
her  medical  attendant  during  the  whole  period 
of  gestation,  and  such  means  adopted  as  were 
likely  to  prevent  any  undue  determination  to 
the  head  during  or  preceding  labour.  Thus 
might  have  been  prevented  the  probability  of 
apoplexy  or  convulsions.  But  such  treat- 
ment is  against  the  principles  of  Hahnemann 
and  his  disciples  ;  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  followed  by  the  homoeopathic 
attendants  on  this  unhap|>y  lady.  As  tlie 
jieriod  of  her  expected  confinement  drew 
near,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  their  fractional  grains 
and  their  globules  had  no  sort  of  power  to 
check  them.  Some  time  was  lost  in  these 
fruitless  atlem])ts — and  we  all  know  the  great 
value  of  even  an  hour  in  such  cases.  By 
accident,  a  medical  man  of  some  eminence 
was  in  the  house,  and  was  requested  to  see 
the  case  ;  he  pronounced  the  lady  to  be 
suffering  under  puerperal  convulsions,  re- 
quiring from  those  in  attendance  the 
most  active  and  energetic  measures,  and 
the  assistance  also  of  a  skilful  accoucheur, 
to  forward  the  delivery  of  the  patient, 
which  seemed  to  him  urgent  and  necessary. 
No,  the  homoeopathic  doctors  spoke  con 
fidently,  and  the  poor  husband  was  not 
shaken  in  his  faith  of  their  skill  and  power. 
The  infinitesimal  remedies  were  alone  used  : 
the  convulsions,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  ran 
their  course  unchecked  ;  and  apoplectic  coma 
followed  ! 

Here  I  pause  ;  not  to  comment  on  tlie 
foregoing  part  of  the  narrative,  but  to  in- 
troduce a  copy  of  a  bulletin  these  worthy 
gentlemen  issued  when  the  patient  was  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  she  was,  in 
all  likelihood,  past  hope — when  effusion  must 
have  commenced,  and  when  no  bleeding,  no 
leeching,  no  purgative  had  been  used  but  as 
you  will  see,  "  the  violent  convulsive  attacks 
had  yielded  to  the  means  employed." 

(copy.) 

"  Lady  — had  till  nine  o'clock  last  even- 
ing several  very  violent  convulsive  attacks. 
These  have  now  yielded  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, and  there  has  been  no  return  since 
two  o'clock  this  morning. 

"  Her  Ladyship  has,  however,  not  yet  re- 
covered her  senses. 
(Signed),  "  P.  Curik  L.C. 

"  Harris  Dunsford,  M.D. 

Friday,  i  past  9,  a.m.*" 


*  Tliere  is  a  strange  contradiction  in  this 
cliaruiing  bulletin  :— "  Lady  — ,  Iiad  several  very 
violent  con\uIsive  attacks  till  9  o'cldck  last 
evpiiiiig,  and  tliere  lias  been  no  attack  since 
2  o'clock  this  morning."  Do  lliey  mean  that 
they  gave  their  globule  at  9,  and  at  2  she  had  htr 
last  convulsion? 
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A  note  was  written  by  one  of  the  family 
at  this  juncture,  speaking  cheeringly  of  tlie 
opinions  given  by  these  gentlemen,  as  mani- 
fested in  their  bulletin. 

In  this  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  by 
the  assistance,  I  understand,  of  the  medical 
practitioner  before  alluded  to,  the  patient 
gave  birth  to  a  child  and  sank.  These  are 
facts ;  and  the  story  is  a  melancholy  one, 
much  to  be  deplored.  Although  pain- 
ful to  all  parties  interested,  it  ought  not  to 
pass  by  unnoticed.  I  am  sure  you  will  say 
with  me,  that  any  tyro,  who  had  attended  one 
course  only  of  midwifery  lectures,  would  have 
known  every  symptom  in  this  case,  and 
been  able  to  determine  on  the  necessary,  and 
(in  all  probability)  successful  treatment.  A 
story  was  circulated  immediately  after  the 
event,  that  a  fright  occasioned  the  convul- 
sions :  this  caused  a  fear  of  the  coroner. 
The  rumour  was  then  changed,  and  a  post- 
mortem examination  was  made. 

Report. — Softening  of  the  brain  ;  a  large 
tumor ;  and  more  water  than  usual  in  the 
ventricles. 

Your  readers  may  wish  to  know  who  ex- 
amined the  head  .'  Dr.  Hahnemann's  dis- 
ciples ! 

These  facts  need  no  further  comment ;  they 
must  be  clearly  understood,  at  least  by  every 
medical  man. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

M.D. 

January  3, 1843. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  DALRYMPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  only  this  day  seen  the  observations 
of  Mr.   Clay  Wallace,  respecting  a  certain 
muscle  in  the  eyes  of  fishes,  contained  in 
your  journal  of  the  10th  inst.,and  I  lose  no 
time  in  offering  to  that  gentleman  my  aj)olo- 
gies   for  the  use  of  a  term  which   could  not 
but  have  been   offensive  to  him.      After  his 
disclaimer,  I  cannot  but, regret  having  "  sus- 
pected" him  of  a  plagiary  of  what  was  after 
all  by  no  means  worth  the  copying. 
I  am  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Dalrvmple. 

6,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
Dec.  29,  1842. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 


MST  OF   GENTI.KMEN    ADMITTED    MEMBERS. 

Friday,  December  .30,  1842. 

J.  S.  MackiiitfjRh.— O.  Ciperr.  — T.  Kvnns  — 
T.  .S  HlackwHl.-H.  lliitson.— W.  A.  Unrkliutn. 
— C.  Evans.— W.  S.  Britton.  —  H.  Cooikt.  — K. 
Jones.— J.  Mulhnii.— N.  Huckley. 


DECEASE  OF  MR.  WALKER. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Walker,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  This  event  took  place  on  Mon- 
day last,  after  a  very  short  illness  ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  immediate  cause  was 
haemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  canal  depen- 
dent upon  disease  of  the  liver. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing   the    number   of    deaths   from  all 

causes   registered    in     the     week    ending 

Saturday,  December  24,  1842. 

Small  Pox 9 

Measles    32 

Scarlatina   33 

Hooping  Cough    31 

Croup   7 

Thnish     3 

Diarrhffia    6 

Dysentery   2 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 0 

Typhus     29 

Ervsipelas 6 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  141 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    243 

Diseases  of  the  Hoart  and  Blood-vessels 19 

Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Org:aiis  of  Digestion     52 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 10 

Childbed 7 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  8 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 100 

Old  Ag^e  or  Natural  Decay 70 

Deaths  by  Violence,   Privation,  or   Intempe- 
rance      18 

Causes  not  specified   3 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 833 
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Kept  at 'E.nuovTos,  Latitude  f>\°ZV  Z2"N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

December.      Tiiebmometkr.    BAnoMEXEn. 


Wednesday  28 

from  26  to  39 

29-91 

to  30-09 

Thursday   .  29 

35 

49 

3003 

3009 

Friday  ...  30 

48 

55 

30-10 

30-05 

Saturday    .  31 

47 

55 

3001 

29-;»5 

Jan.  1843. 

Sunday    .  .     1 

30 

38 

30  If, 

30- 11 

Monday  .  .    2 

26 

3f. 

2994 

29  97 

Tuesday    .    3 

19 

35 

30  07 

30- 14 

Wind,  S.W.  till  the  evening  of  the  3lKt  nil.; 
since  N.  by  W.  and  N.W. 

Kxrept  the  evening  of  tliP3lKt  ult.  when  niiii 
fell,  ffenerally  rlear. 

Rain  fallen,  -025  of  an  inch. 

C^nARi.Es  IIenrv  Adams. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1843. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  Georffe's 

Hospital, 

By  Rokert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XII. 
On  the  Liquor  Amnii,  Foetal  Membranes, 
and  Umbilical  Cord,  in  the  latter  months 
of  Pregnancy. 
After  the  fifth  month  the  walls  of  the  de- 
cidual cavity  have  usually  coalesced,  and  the 
villi   and  cells  of   the   chorion  which   were 
covered  by   the  decidua  reflexa  have  disap- 
peared,  and  the    placenta   and    membranes 
form  a  large  sac,  which  adheres  to  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  contains  the 
foetus,  xniibilical   cord,    and    hquor    amnii. 
The  liquor  amnii   is   usually  of  a   straw  or 
orange  colour,  and  has  a  faint  but  not  very 
disagreeable  odour.     It  is  unctuous,   and  a 
little   more  dense  than  pure  water.     Some- 
times it  is  flocculent,   having  grey,  yellow, 
green,  or  black  shreds  floating  in  it,  or  it 
appears  to  be  mixed  with  blood,  and  has  a 
foetid  smell.     Vauquelin  and  Buniva  found  it 
to  consist  of  988  water,  12  albumen,  and 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.     Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
says  it  contains  atmospheric  air ;  but  Las- 
saigne   and   Chevreuil  believe  that  this   ga- 
seous fluid  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  azote.     Tromherz  and  Gaugert  found  in 
it  benzoic  acid  and  urea.      Dr.  Davy  has  also 
detected  urea  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  the  other  con- 
stituents of   the  urine  are  secreted  by  the 
kidneys  of  the  foetus  long  anterior  to  birth, 
and  that  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  organs  the 
urine   is  continually   escaping    through    the 
bladder,  and  mixing  with  the  amniotic  fluid. 
Dr.  Rees  has  more  lately  analysed  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  has   found  it  to  contain  in  1000 
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parts,  of  water,  983-4;  albumen, 5-9;  albumi- 
nate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  6'1  ; 
animal  extractive,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, urea,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  4-6  ;  with 
traces  of  alkaline  sulphate.     Urea  has  not, 
however,    been   invariably    detected   in  the 
liquor  amnii.      I  induced   premature  labour 
for  distorted  pelvis  in  a  patient  six  months 
pregnant   by  drawing  off  the   liquor  amnii, 
which  amounted  to  thirty-two   ounces.      It 
was  of  a  light  straw  colour  ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity was  10"10  :  it  was  neither  acid  nor  al- 
kaline.    Dr.   Prout  and  Dr.  Bostock  ana- 
lysed   portions   of   it,   but    they    could  not 
discover  any  trace  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  its 
composition.      Cases   have  been  related  in 
which  saffron  and  suljihuric  acid  have  been 
detected  in  the  liquor  amnii  after  they  had 
been  taken    by  pregnant  women.       Haller 
and   Leuret  state  that  in  women  who  have 
used  mercurial  friction  during  pregnancy  the 
liquor  amnii  has  jiossessed  the  property  of 
rendering  copper   white.       From    this  and 
other  facts   I  believe  that  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  absorption  are  constantly  going 
on   upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  amnion  ; 
though  no  blood-vessels  nor  absorbents  have 
yet  been  demonstrated   in  this   membrane. 
The  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  varies  in  difle- 
rent  women,   and    in  the  same    persons   in 
different  pregnancies.     Very  often  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  pint  at  the  full  period  of  gesta- 
tion.    In  one  case  sixteen  pints  escaped  on 
puncturing  the  membranes.     In  a  woman 
with  great  distortion  from  mollities  ossium  1 
drew  off  the  whole  of  the  liquor  amnii  at  the 
end   of  the   seventh  month,  and  it  did  not 
exceed  a  pint.     The  li<iuor  amnii  distends 
the   uterus  during  pregnancy,  preserves  the 
foetus  and  umbilical  cord  from  external  vio- 
lence, and  assists  in  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  during  labour.      It  was  the  opinion  of 
Hippocrates  that   the   foetus   swallowed  the 
liquor  amnii ;  and  this  view  of  the  nutrition 
of   the    foetus     was    adopted    by     llnrvey. 
"  Quinetiam  certum  est,"  he  observes,  "  in- 
tra puUi  ingluviem  (talisque  prorsus  in  om- 
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nium  etnbryonum  ventriculus  cernitur)  sub- 
stfintiam  quandam,  colore,  sapore,  et  con- 
sistentia  dicto  jam  liquori  persimilem 
reperiri  ;  eandemque,  in  ventriculo  ali- 
quantulum  coctain,  lac  coagulatum  referre  : 
quam  etiam,  chyli  specie,  in  primis  intestinis 
deprehendimus,  inferiora  antem  intestina 
excrementis  stercoraceis  referta  sunt.  Simi- 
liter in  viviparorum  in  foetibus  intestina 
crassiora  consimili  excremento  replentur, 
quali  eadeni,  cum  lacte  vcscuntur,  abundare 
cernimus.  In  ovibus  etiam,  aliisque  bisul- 
cis,  manifesta  sunt  scybala.  Quid  dubitemus 
igitur  atfirmare  foetum  in  utcro  sugere ;  et 
in  eo  fieri chyliticationem,  cum  ejus  manifesta 
adsint  turn  principia,  turn  reject  amenta?" 
The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  of  Harvey  and 
of  later  ])hysioIogists,  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  the  nutritious  matter  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  the  foetus,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  facts,  that  the  liquor  amnii  does  not 
contain  nutritious  matter,  and  that  acephalous 
children,  and  those  born  with  the  oesophagus 
impervious,  have  not  only  been  perfectly 
nourished,  but  in  their  intestines  substances 
have  been  found  similar  in  character  to  those 
contained  in  the  intestines  of  children  in 
whom  no  such  malformation  had  existed. 

The  foetal  membranes  in  the  latter,  as  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  are  three — 
viz.  the  amnion,  chorion,  and  decidua.  The 
amnion  and  chorion,  after  covering  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  inner  surface  of  the  placenta, 
unite  at  its  circumference  with  the  decidua, 
which  invests  the  uterine  side,  and  extend 
from  thence  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus.  Though  divisible  into  three 
layers,  they  may  be  considered,  in  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  as  constituting  only 
one  membrane.  When  sejjarated  from  the 
chorion,  with  which  it  is  every  where  in 
contact,  the  amnion  is  a  strong  transparent 
membrane,  smooth  on  the  inner  surface, 
and  covered  on  the  outer  by  a  layer  of  gela- 
tinous matter  of  no  great  tliickness.  The 
chorwn,  which  was  dense  and  opacjue,  and 
covered  with  villi  in  the  early  months,  is 
now  a  very  delicate  translucent  membrane, 
which  firmly  adheres  to  tlie  whole  inner  sur- 
face of  the  decidua.  Near  the  margin  of  the 
placenta  some  scattered  villi  are  occasionally 
seen  ramify iiig  under  the  decidua.  In  the 
human  chorion  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
blood-vessels  have  been  seen  in  the  early 
months,  but  1  have  distinctly  observed  deci- 
dual veins  filled  with  injection  ramifying  ujion 
the  chorion  in  the  eighth  month'.  Mr.  Dunn 
shewed  me  a  portion  of  rliorion  in  March 
1841,  in  which  veins  were  seen  filled  with 
yellow  injection,  which  had  llowed  from  the 
uterine  veins,  through  those  of  the  decidua, 
into  the  veins  of  the  chorion.  "  That  por- 
tion of  the  chorion,"  says  Dr.  Ilnnter, 
"  which  invests  the  foetal  surface  of  tlie  jda- 
centa,  ig  thick,  strong,  and  is  bo   infimately 


connected  with  the  superficial  branches  of 
the  umbilical  vessels,  that  it  seems  to  give 
them  a  coat ;  or  they  seem  to  run  in  a  du- 
plicature  of  its  substance  till  they  emerge  in 
smaller  branches  to  disperse  themselves 
through  the  different  lobes  of  the  placenta." 
The  smallest  branches,  even  the  capillaries, 
as  well  as  the  largest  umbilical  vessels  of  the 
placenta,  have  this  coat  from  the  chorion,  as 
I  stated  before  when  describing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  placenta  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy. 

The  decidua,  in  the  latter  months,  is  a 
soft  vascular  membrane,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  invests  the  whole  ovum.  Nu- 
merous small  tortuous  arteries  and  veins 
pass  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  to 
the  decidua,  and  ramify  in  it  ;  or  rather  the 
arteries  of  the  uterus  terminate  in  the  de- 
cidual arteries,  and  the  decidual  veins  open 
into  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  The  oblique 
venous  canals  which  existed  in  the  early 
months  are  not  visible,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  membrane  is  greatly  changed. 
At  the  neck  of  the  uterus  it  is  usually  thin, 
and  around  the  placenta  it  is  thicker  and 
more  vascular  than  in  any  other  part.  Dr. 
Hunter  says,  that  at  the  vei^  edge  of  the 
placenta  it  splits  into  two  strata,  and  is  con- 
tinued over  both  surfaces  of  the  placenta, 
but  especially  its  iimer  smooth  surface, 
blending  itself  there  inseparably  with  the 
umbilical  portion  of  the  placenta.  Dr. 
Baillie  has  given  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  division  of  the  decidua  into  two  mem- 
branes at  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  and 
states,  that  "  the  layer  of  the  decidua  which 
lies  between  the  chorion  and  the  placenta  is, 
in  one  case,  much  thicker  than  in  another. 
It  sometimes  forms  a  smooth,  tender,  opaque 
membrane ;  but  is  more  frequently  reticu- 
lated, especially  towards  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
centa, looking  somewhat  like  lace.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  portions  of  it  a  good  deal 
thicker  than  tliti  rest,  and  which,  shining 
through  the  transparent  chorion,  bear  some 
resemblance  to  pieces  of  fat.  This  layer  is 
generally  thicker  than  that  which  adheres  to 
the  rough  external  lobulated  surface  of  the 
placenta.  It  coinnumicates  with  that  other 
by  means  of  the  processes  of  the  decidua, 
which  pass  between  the  lobules  of  the  pla- 
centa and  along  the  external  surface  of  the 
umbilical  vessels.  These  processes  may  be 
evidently  seen  to  join  it,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  contribute  princij)ally  to  its  forma- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hunter  says  the  placenta  is  certainly 
a  fu^tal  part,  and  is  formed  on  the  inside  of 
si)ongy  chorion  or  decidua,  and  that  the  de- 
cidua can  be  distinctly  traced  between  the 
jilacenta  and  uterus,  hardly  ever  jiassing 
between  the  lobuli  of  the  jjlaccntn  and  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus,  never  entering  into  it, 
and  that  of  course  none  of  the  fuetal  vessels 
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ever  come  into  absolute  contact  with  the 
uterus.  In  some  placentie  I  liiive  distincMy 
seen  a  thin,  yellowish,  cribriform  membrane 
lying  under  the  chorion,  which  appeared  to 
be  continuous  with  the  decidua  at  the  niarj^in 
of  the  i)lacenta,  as  described  by  Dr.  Muutcr 
and  Dr.  Baillie,  and  I  now  believe  that  it 
exists  in  all  placentae  at  the  full  period, 
though  often  recognised  with  great  difficulty, 
and  never  seen  in  the  early  months. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  foetus  extends 
by  the   umbilical    cord  to  the  i)lacenta,   in 
which  the  processes  of  respiration  and  nutri- 
tion are  performed.     It  consists  of  the  two 
umbilical  arteries,  which  convey  the   blood 
from  the  foetus  to  the   placenta,  and   of  the 
umbilical  vein  which  brings  back   the  blood 
from   tlie  placenta    to    the    foetus.      These 
vessels,  with    the    obliterated   duct    of  the 
vesicula  umbilicalis,  pa.<:s  through  a  peculiar 
cellular  structure,  which  contains  a  very  ropy 
gelatinous  fluid  called  the  gelatin  of  Wharton. 
These  cells  of  the  cord  freely  communicate 
with   one  another,  so  that  the  viscid  fluid 
wholly  escapes  from  a  cord  that  has  been  cut 
and  suspended  by  one  of  the  divided  extre- 
mities.    All  these  cells  can  be  filled  with  air 
and  mercury.     In  this  preparation,  after  the 
fluid  from   the  cells  had  escaped,  they  were 
filled  with  air,  and  also  the  arteries  and   the 
veins,  and  the  cord  was  quickly  dried  in  the 
sun.     The  whole  is  so  transparent  that  the 
course  of  the  arteries  turning  round  the  vein 
is  beautifully  seen.     In  .some  places  the  arte- 
ries run  a  little  way  without  turning  round 
the  vein,  or  form  soliUiry  loops  or  folds  in 
others  :    in   this  injected   funis  the   arteries 
are  likewise   seen   turning   round  the  vein, 
firmly  twisted  in  one  part,  and  in  other  parts 
leaving    the  vein  for  a  short  distance  and 
running  nearly  parallel  with  it.     This  spiral 
course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  round  the 
vein,  and  twisting  of  the  whole  cord,  always 
commences  and  exists  in  the  highest   degree 
at  the   umbilicus  of  the  embryo.     It  must, 
therefore,  arise,  as  Mr.  Streeter  has  suggested, 
from  die  action  of  the  heart  upon  the  arteries 
of  the  cord,  and  not  from  the  simple  rotatory 
movements  of  the  embryo  and  foetus.      But 
it  is  difficult,  or  rather,  impossible,  yet  to 
explain   why  the  turning    should    generally 
♦      take  place  from   left  to  right,  which  is  not 
accidental.     "  Whatever  be  the  cause,"  sa5-s 
Dr.  Hunter,  "  in  most  which  I  have  attended 
to,  the  twisting  of  the  navel-string  has  been 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  such  as  would 
be  produced  in  turning  the  child  round  upon 
the    navel   as  a  centre,  by  j)ushing  its  head 
towards  the  right  side,  and  its  feet  to  the  left. 
In  two-and-thirty  preparations  now   before 
me,  four  only  are  twisted  the  contrary  way  ; 
and  of  the  twenty-eight  which  are  twisted  in 
the   common  way,  three   have   the  contrary 
twist,  for    some    inches,   at   the    extremity 
which  was  towards  the  foetus."     The  twist- 


ing cojumences  at  a  time  when  the  embryo 
is  wholly  suspended  by  the  funis  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  believe  that  it  takes  place 
solely  for  the  pur]>ose  of  preventing  the 
vessels  from  being  affected  by  any  stretching 
power.  Nor  can  this  turning  of  the  arteries 
round  the  vein,  and  torsion  of  the  cord  from 
left  to  right,  commencing  at  the  umbilicus, 
take  place  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
fostiil  circulation,  as  some  physiologists  have 
supposed.  The  rapid  action  of  the  foetal 
heart,  aiul  the  force  of  both  ventricles  being 
applied  to  propel  the  stream  of  blood  through 
the  umbilical  arteries,  prove  that  nature  in- 
tended that  the  foetal  blood  should  circulate 
swiftly  through  the  vessels  of  the  placenta. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  heart  would  probably  have  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  parent. 

In  this  large  injected  umbilical  cord,  you 
see  the  amnion  and  chorion  distinctly  re- 
fleeted  from  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
and  forming  its  sheath,  which  extends  to  the 
umbilicus.  The  appearances  are  here  also 
seen  which  led  Professor  Fohman  to  believe 
that  he  had  discovered  absorbents  in  the  cord. 
He  says,  if  you  make  an  opening  in  the 
sheath  of  the  cord,  and  put  in  a  fine  tube 
filled  with  mercury,  you  will  inject  all  the 
absorbents.  It  is  here  quite  evident  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  cellular  membrane 
under  the  sheath  of  the  cord  injected  with 
the  mercury,  and  the  appearances  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  represented  in  M. 
Fohman's  Plate.  Neither  absorbents  nor 
nerves  have  yet  been  demonstrated  either  in 
the  umbilical  cord  or  ])'ac.'nta,  although 
I  think  it  extremely  probable  they  exi^t  in 
both.  In  some  cases  the  umbilical  cord  is 
thicker  than  the  thumb,  is  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  loaded  with  serum.  At  other  times  we 
meet  with  embryos  expelled  in  abortion,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  month  with 
umbilical  cords  a  foot  in  length,  not  thicker 
than  a  pack-thread,  and  twisted  as  firmly  as 
the  threads  of  a  rope.  This  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  long,  slender,  and  firmly 
twisted  funis,  attached  to  an  embryo  of  ten 
weeks.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
heart  of  this  embryo  could  possess  a  power 
sufficient  to  turn  the  funis  round  in  this  firm 
manner. 

The  average  length  of  the  cord  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  ;  but  it  is  often  two 
feet  in  length,  and  it  lias  in  a  few  cases  mea- 
sured upwards  of  fifty  inches,  and  has  been 
twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  or  trunk 
of  the  foetus.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
so  short,  that  the  child  could  not  escape  from 
the  vagina  till  it  was  divided.  The  twisting  of 
the  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  foetus  is  a 
very  common  occurrence.  In  1920  cases. 
Dr.  Cluuchill  says  it  was  observiJ  204  times. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  protracted  labour.     The  twist- 
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ing  of  the  cord  round  the  neck  is  owing  to 
a  different  cause  from  the  twisting  of  the 
vesssls  of  the  funis  from  left  to  right.  I 
believe  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  arms  receding  from  the 
thorax.  I  have  observed  this  in  so  many 
cases  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  and 
you  have  a  striking  illustration  of  it  in  this 
Plate  accomiianying  !M.  Siebold's  Obstetrical 
Commentary,  entitled  De  Circumvolutione 
Funiculi  Unibilicalis,  Gottingen  18:^4.  Both 
arms  here  have  left  the  thorax  ;  the  left  hand 
is  closely  applied  to  the  left  cheek,  and  the 
right  hand  to  t\ie  right  side  of  the  pelvis. 
The  cord  on  leaving  the  umbilicus  jiasses  up 
between  the  left  arm  and  forearm,  then  round 
the  neck,  over  the  right  shoulder,  under  the 
right  axilla,  along  the  abdomen  to  the  inside  of 
theri<;ht  thigh,  and  then  twists  twice  tightly 
round  the  right  leg  close  to  the  insertion  of 
the  cord  into  the  placenta.  In  another  em- 
bryo delineated  by  Siebold,  both  arms  have 
likewise  left  the  thorax,  and  the  twisting  of 
the  cord  round  the  neck  is  evidently  the 
effect  of  this.  In  this  very  recent  embryo  of 
three  months,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Marshal', 
of  G.eek  Street,  the  same  thing  is  seen  still 


better  ;  here  the  cord  is  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  firmly  twisted  like  a  worsted 
thi'ead.  The  left  arm  has  quitted  the  chest, 
and  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the 
face.  The  funis  passes  up  over  the  right  arm, 
which  rests  on  the  thorax,  turns  round  the 
neck,  then  over  the  back  part  of  the  left 
shoulder,  which  it  has  marked  deeply,  and 
runs  under  the  left  axilla,  across  the  chest  up 
to  the  neck,  the  half  of  which  it  again  sur- 
rounds. This  specimen,  and  indeed  all  the 
others  of  this  kind,  certainly  render  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Streeter  highly  probable,  that 
many  cases  of  preternatural  i)resentation  may 
arise  from  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord 
round  the  neck,  trunk,  or  extremities  of  the 
fcEtus. 

True  knots  are  sometimes  made  by  the 
foetus  upon  its  ovni  umbilical  cord,  and  it 
thereby  unconsciously,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  commits  suicide  by  compressing  the  ves- 
sels. 1  have  seen  two  instances  of  this,  and 
in  both  the  knots  must  have  been  tied  long 
before  the  labours  commenced.  In  one  the 
knot  was  ten  inches  from  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  cord  also  surrounded  the  neck  of  the  child 
once.    As  you  can  see  in  the  preparation, now 


a,  the  meiiibrancs  of  the  ovum  turned  over  the  Kurfnce  of  the  fundus  uteri ;  h,  the  parictcs  of  the 
uteruK  diviiled  :  the  dark  spots  are  intended  to  represent  the  cut  arteries  and  veins  ;  r,  the  pla- 
centa, attaelied  to  the  ))a<'k  purl  of  the  Ijody,  towards  the  h-lt  side;  d,  the  cavity  of  the  ovum  laid 
open  ;  f,  the  funis  umbilicalis  twisted  rouiid  the  neck  antl  arm  ;  /,  the  cervix  uteri  perfectly  de- 
veloped ;  <7,  o»  uteri,  dis])layin<;  its  iflands,  as  enlarjfed  during  pregnancy ;  A,  the  vaffina. 
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An    Engraving  from    Dr.   Hunter's  twelfth    Plate,  representing  the    placenta    adhering  to  the 

cervix  uteri. 

A  A,  the  fallopian  tubes  ;  b,  the  left  ovarium,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  seen  c,  the  projectine:  cor- 
pus luteiim;  D,  the  right  ovarium;  e,  the  jfroup  of  spennatic  vessels  approachinfj  the  sides  of 
the  womb  ;  f  f  f,  the  section  of  the  substance  of  the  womb  ;  o,  the  inside  of  the  vajfina,  which 
is  laid  open  by  a  lonifitudinal  incision  and  spread  out ;  ii  h,  The  mouthof  the  womb  ;  i,  the  ex- 
ternal lobulated  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  placenta,  which  had  orifrinally  stuck  to  the  in- 
side of  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  wond),  but  as  parturition  ai)proached,  the  dilatation  of  these 
parts  occasioned  a  separation,  which  was  necessarily  followed  liy  a  haMuorrhafre;  k  K,the  mem- 
iiranes  cut  through  where  they  were  cominjf  out  from  the  border  of  the  itlacenta,  and  enclosing 
the  most  depending^  part  of  the  chdd's  head.  The  vacant  space  which  is  seen  between  the  inside 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  secundines,  was  full  of  clotted  blood  in  the  dead  body. 


before  you,  the  vessels  of  which  have  been 
injected,  the  cord  had  been  much  compressed 
■where  the  knot  was  tied.  The  child  weighed 
five  pounds  two  ounces.     In  tlie  other  the 


cord  is  atrophied  between  the  knot  and  the 
umbilicus.  I  have  no  doubt  these  were  both 
formed  early  in  pregnancy.  Where  the  knot 
is  not  tight,  as  I  saw  in  a  case  a  few  weeks 
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ago,  the  nutrition  of  the  child  is  not  aflected 
by  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Baudelocque 
gives  a  figure  of  a  double  knot  on  the  cord. 
These  appear  to  consist  of  two  knots  formed 
at  different  times.  The  foetus  must  have 
passed  twice  through  a  large  loop  of  the  cord. 
The  placenta,  into  which  the  umbilical  cord 
is  inserted,  has  usually  a  circular  or  oblong 
shape,  and  is  much  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  circumference.  It  varies,  how- 
ever, greatly  in  its  form  and  dimensions  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  di- 
vided into  two,  like  the  placenta  of  twins,  or 
has  a  small  lobe,  distinct  from  the  mass,  as 
Dr.  Hunter  states,  into  which  the  cord 
passes,  or  the  cord  terminates  in  the  mem- 
branes before  reaching  the  placenta.  The 
placenta  may  adhere  to  any  part  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  but  it  is  most  frequently 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  near  the  fundus. 
In  the  figure  (page  532),  from  Dr.  Rams- 
botham's  Lectures,  the  placenta  is  represented 
adhering  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
uterus. 

Explanation  of  Engravingn  of  the  Uterits, 
omitted  in  the  last  Lecture. 
Fig.  1. — Posterior  and  lateral  view  of  the  gravid 
uterus  in  the  fourth  niontli  of  pregnancy,  of  the 
vagina,  rectum,  and  bladder,  with  their  ganglia 
and  nerves. 

A.  The  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  covered 
with  peritoneum. 

B.  The  vagina. 
c.  The  bladder. 

D.  The  rectum. 

E,  F.  Tlie  ovaria 

0.  Thegreat svmpatheticnervewhereitdivides 
into  the  two  hyposrastric  nen'es  and  plexuses. 
Tlie  arteries  and  veins  of  the  great  sympathetic 
are  all  injected  in  the  preparation  from  which  the 
drawing  has  been  made.  A  little  above  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  there  is  a 
deiXiBit  of  cineritious'  matter  in  its  substance,  and 
the  nerve  itself  is  enlarged  as  high  as  the  kidneys. 

H.  The  rittht  and  left  hypogastric  nerves  and 
plexuses.  The  artery  of  the  ri^ht  is  injected,  and 
accompanies  the  nerve  to  the  great  ganglion  at 
the  cervix  in  which  it  terminates. 

1.  The  left  hypogastric  or  great  utcro-cer^■i^al 
ganirlion,  with  an  artery  passing  into  it  near  the 
centre. 

J.  The  third  and  other  sacral  nerves,  sending 
numerous  large  branches  into  tlie  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  ganglion,  and  the  whole  of  its  outer 
surface. 

K.  The  ha;morrhoidal  nerves  accompanying 
the  arteries  tothi;  ro<;tuin,aiid  sending  nunii-rous 
branches  to  anastomose  with  nerses  sent  ofl' from 
the  posterior  odpe  of  the  ganglion. 

L.  IJranclK-K  of  nerves  with  ganglia  sent  off 
from  the  left  hyjxjffastric  nerve,  which  pass  down 
on  the  iiiKide  of  the  ureter  to  the  trunks  of  the 
uterine  artery  and  veins,  and  enter  ganglia  which 
surround  these  blood-vessels. 

M.  'Hie  left  ureter,  with  a  nerve  accompanying 
it,  which  passes  into  the  vesical  iranglion,  situated 
on  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  ureter. 

N.  Kint^s  of  nerve,  surrounding  the  uterine 
blood-vessels. 

o.  Tlio  middle  vesical  pranglion,  into  which 
large  nerves  enter,  which  arc  sent  off  from  the 
anterior  border  ol  the  left  hyiwifastric  ganglion, 
and  pass  on  the  outside  of  the  ureter. 

r.  Hroad  flat  gaiiiflia,  formed  on  the  great 
plexus  (if  nerves  which  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina. 


fl.  The  orifices  of  the  divided  veins  of  th« 
vniiina,  which  are  completely  encircled  with  gan- 
glionic plexuses  of  nerves. 

R.  Filaments  of  vaginal  nerves  passing  under 
the  sphincter. 

s.  Large  nerves  covering  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  and  anastomosing  with  the  haemorr- 
hoidal  nerves. 

Fig.  2. — Exhibits  an  anterior  and  lateral  view 
of  the  gravid  uterus  in  the  fourth  month,  and  of 
the  vagina  and  bladder. 

A.  The  right  hypogastric  nerve,  n.  The  sacral 
nenes.  c.  The  right  hypogastric  ganglion,  n. 
Nerves  from  the  hypogastric  nei-ve  to  the  ganglia 
on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uteiiis.  k.  (ianglia 
suiTOunding  the  uterine  artery  and  veins,  f. 
Ganglionic  plexus,  under  the  peritoncvun  on  the 
fore  "part  of  the  uterus,  g.  Filfiments  from  this 
plexus  passing  out  with  the  round  ligament,  h. 
The  round  ligament,  i.  The  right  ureter  and 
trunk  of  the  vaginal  and  vesical  veins  surrounded 
with  iier\es.  j.  Ganglia  and  nenes  of  the  vagina. 
K.  Nerves  passing  between  the  vagina  and  rec- 
tum. L.  Ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  bladder,  m. 
Vaginal  nerves  passing  into  the  bladder  around 
the  ureter,  n.  Wood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bladder,  o.  Plexus  of  nerves 
under  the  peritoneum  on  the  left  side  of  the 
uterus,  the  blood-vessels  of  which  have  not  been 
injected,  p.  Filaments  from  this  plexus  pass- 
ing out  with  the  round  ligaments,  a.  The  peri- 
toneum of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  and 
cervix  of  the  uterus  reflected  upwards,  to  expose 
the  ganglionic  plexuses  situated  below. 
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Surgeon,  at  St.  Thomas's  School. 

Lecture  IV. 

ON  AMPUTATION  IN  CASES  OF  SEVERE 
INJURY. 

Gentlemen, — We  must  this  day  consider 
the  termination  of  the  case  of  William  Peters, 
the  operation  on  whose  foot  I  described  in 
my  last  lecture.  The  end  has  been  fatal,  as 
most  of  you  are  aware.  I  will  now  endea- 
vour to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
his  case  since  the  last  report. 

After  carefully  considering  all  his  symp- 
toms, and  the  probable  causes  of  his  death, 
we  must  see  what  light  the  dissection  of  his 
body  will  throw  upon  those  symptoms  during 
life. 

Dec.  14th. — Tlie  great  toe  is  discoloured. 
Tiic  sore  looks  healthy,  and  the  tongue  is 
clean  and  moist. 

15th. — Great  toe  more  discoloured  ;  it  is 
quite  black,  and  will  evidently  separate,  as 
tiic  line  of  demarcation  is  di.stinct.  Though 
not  red,  the  wound  is  rather  sloughy. 

He  does  not  look  so  well ;  he  is  very 
anxious  about  himself,  and  is  never  satisfied 
with  any  thing. 

IGth,  10,  A.M. — He  had  violent  shivering 
this  morning  ;  the  dresser  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  lie  had  not  made  water  for  about  fifteen 
hours.     He  did  not  complain  himself,  but  the 
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snster  sent  for  the  dresser.  Mr.  B.  Travers 
jun.  was  there  at  the  time,  and  passed  the 
catheter,  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of 
si)asm. 

I  saw  him  at  3  p.m.  at  the  request  of  the 
dresser,  on  ac^count  of  his  rigors  and  mut- 
tering delirium.  His  tongxic  was  not  quite 
so  moist ;  his  pulse  was  weaker  and  quicker. 
I  ordered  liim 

Ammon.  Carbon,  gr.  v.  ;  Tinct.  Aurant. 
5ij.  ;  Tinct.  Opii,  U[xv.  ;  ex  Mistura 
Camphorse  Cta  hora.  Increase  the  quan- 
tity of  brandy  and  wine  to  Jviij.  each. 

I  saw  him  again  at  10  p.m.  Much  worse  : 
countenance  pale  and  anxious :  he  was  ram- 
bling and  delirious,  but  he  knew  me  when  I 
spok    to  him.    Pulse  weak  and  quick. 

1 7th. —  I^Iuch  worse.  Great  toe  quite 
black  ;  the  whole  foot  looks  pale  and  flabby  ; 
the  wounds  are  dirty  and  sloughy.  The  left 
ajiper  extremity  is  swollen  from  th»  hand  in- 
clusive up  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm, 
discoloured  in  patches,  very  tense.  Tongue 
slightly  dry,  but  not  furred  ;  pulse  weak  and 
rapid ;  countenance  miserable.  As  Mr.  Green 
was  going  round  at  the  time  I  paid  my  visit, 
I  got  him  to  see  Peters.  He  did  not  suggest 
any  alteration  in  the  treatment,  and  he  feared 
that  nothing  would  avail  him. 

10,  P.M. — Worse  ;  he  is  sinking,  but  quite 
sensible  ;  and,  though  there  is  a  wildness  in 
his  eye  and  general  appearance,  he  is  not  de- 
lirious. He  had  been  throwing  his  arms 
about,  and  drawing  up  his  feet,  jncking  the 
bed-clothes,  wandering  in  his  mind  a  httle 
at  intervals,  and  then  talking  quite  sensibly 
to  his  wife.  The  same  ajjpearance  has  com- 
menced on  the  right  arm  as  already  observed 
on  the  left.  I  learned  from  the  sister  that 
the  first  appearance  of  gangrene  was  iu  a 
round  purple  spotjust  above  the  elbow,  and 
the  wrist  was  swollen.  She  first  observed  it 
at  8  A.M.,  and  is  certain  there  was  nothing 
the  night  before.  As  she  washed  him  regu- 
larly, I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her 
report. 

He  died,  quietly,  about  one  .\.m. 

From  the  time  tlys  poor  fellow  was  admit- 
ted, to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  sister,  "  in  a  perpetual 
fidget,  never  satisfied  with  any  thing,  but 
continually  dwelling  upon  the  loss  of  his 
property." 

Now  that  you  have  heard  the  state  of  the 
man  detailed  up  to  the  moment  of  his  disso- 
lution, your  i)roper  inquiry  is.  What  is  this 
state — how  is  it  to  be  designated — upon  what 
structural  changes  does  it  depend — what 
causes  have  produced  these  changes  ?  It  is 
very  seldom  that  such  a  case  occurs,  and  its 
rarity  and  fatal  character  render  it  pre-emi- 
ncntly  interesting.  This  man's  condition  has 
been  admirably  described  by  my  old  master, 
Mr.  Travcrg.    I  am  not  aware  that  any  sur- 


gical writer  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  its 
characeeristics.  This  is  a  case  of  pure  gan- 
(/rpnous  inflammation,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  simple  gangrene.  In  the  one 
guished  from  simple  gangrene. —  the  affected 
limb  is  black,  dry,  shrivelled,  andjnsensible, 
cut  off  from  the  sound  and  healthy  portion  of 
the  limb  by  a  barrier  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  marked  on  the  surface  by  a 
red  line,  upon  which  ulceration  supervenes, 
and  the  dead  and  useless  portion  is  thrown 
off  from  the  living  system.  In  gangrenous 
inflammation  no  such  barrier  is  set  up.  The 
part  affected  isswollen,  discoloured  in  patches, 
vesicated,  moi.-st,  and  iii.sensible,  without  any 
line  of  demarcation.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  arms  of  this  jioor  fellow  was 
exactly  that  which  you  see  iu  a  subject  which 
has  died  in  very  hot  weather,  and  in  which 
decomposition  has  taken  place  with  great 
rapidity.  But  I  must  read  to  you  Mr. 
Travers's  own  words: — "Gangrenous  in- 
flammation, then,  is  distinguished  from  gan- 
grene, in  being,  whether  primary  or  secon- 
dary, a  constitutional  and  not  a  simply  local 
action ;  not  that  any  local  process  can  be 
conducted  without  more  or  less  involving 
and  depending  upon  the  constitution  for  its 
event.  Like  erysipelas,  it  sometimes  ajipears 
without  any  obvious  cause  ;  and  at  others 
is  superadded  to  a  lesion,  or  an  inflammation 
already  existing,  and  not  previously  afliecting 
a  character  of  destruction.  Gangrenous  in- 
flammation is  rare  ;  whereas  gangrene  is  very 
common.  Tliey  are  seen  asunder,  when  the 
inflammation  stops  short  of  actual  disorgani- 
zation and  loss  of  substance ;  as  we  say, 
'  threatening,'  or,  '  on  the  very  verge  of 
gangrene  ;'  or  when  the  powers  of  life  fail 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  action,  as  is  not 
vci-y  unusual.  In  some  most  acute  cases  of 
gangrenous  inflammation  no  further  change 
than  a  deep  and  e.xtensive  discoloration  of 
the  part  affected,  with  a  sensible  loss  of  tem- 
perature, occurs  ;  in  fact,  a  stagnation  of  its 
circulation.  I  have  seen  large  surfaces,  as 
the  arm  and  corresponding  part  of  the  trunk, 
and  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  fact 
one  halt'  of  the  body,  thus  attacked.  In  these 
cases  the  highest  degree  of  delirious  excite- 
ment j)asses  rajjidly  into  the  state  of  dis.«olu- 
tion,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Acute  gangrenous  inflammation  is  com- 
monly more  dangerous,  from  the  typhoid 
fever  which  attends  it,  and  the  rapid,  even 
sudden,  prostration  of  strength,  than  from 
the  existence  or  extent  of  the  destructive 
action  upon  the  j)art.  It  is  always  accom- 
panied with  much  excitement  of  the  nervous, 
and  an  habitual  loading  of  the  pulmonary 
and  venous  system.  The  loss  of  balance  on 
the  venous  side  of  the  circulation  is  apparent 
in  the  undue  change  of  the  blood  in  tljc  ca- 
pillaries, and  the  early  efl'usion  of  their  con- 
tents upon  all  the  exhalent  surfaces.     The 
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cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation  more  com- 
monlj-  met  with  are  those  in  which  phlyctense 
and  discoloured  patches  jjrecede  the  actual 
death  of  a  portion  of  the  soft  parts.  These 
are  more  hopeful  in  proportion  as  the  pre- 
vious state  is  apparent ;  and  admits,  as  in 
the  case  of  over-repletion  or  starvation,  of  a 
gradual  correction  of  the  errors  of  the 
system." 

How  strikingly  the  case  before  us  proves 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Travers'  views  re- 
garding the  constitutional  character  of  this 
affection. 

The  gangrenous  inflammation  is  not  even 
an  extension  of  the  original  injury.  It  attacks 
a  part  entirely  remote  from  it.  It  commences 
in  the  hand,  and  extends  upwards  to  the 
trunk.  The  leg  and  thigh  of  the  injured 
extremity  arc  not  even  swollen. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  affection  pro- 
gressed is  also  worthy  of  notice.  On  the 
13th  he  was  going  on  well  ia  every  respect. 
On  the  14th  the  great  toe  is  discoloured,  but 
the  wound  looks  healthy,  and  the  tongue  is 
clean  and  moist.  On  the  15th,  the  wound, 
for  the  first  time,  looks  sloughy ;  he  com- 
plains of  thirst,  but  the  tongue  is  clean,  and 
the  pulse  rather  quick,  without  much  power. 
On  the  16th  he  is  much  worse,  has  shiver- 
ings,  retention  of  urine,  and,  during  the 
night,  the  hand  and  arm  begin  to  svfell,  and 
he  dies  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
17th  ;  not  in  a  state  of  violent  deUrium,  but 
perfectly  sensible,  and  conscious  of  all  around 
him. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  designating  it  a  case 
of  true  gangrenous  inflammation.  Our  next 
consideration  naturally  is,  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  condition.  Is  it  occasioned  by  dis- 
eased viscera  .'  Are  the  organs  of  vegetative 
life  so  altered  in  their  structure,  that,  under 
the  shock  of  the  operation,  conjoined  to  the 
accident,  they  have  failed  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty  ?  These  cases  certainly  are  gene- 
rally the  result  of  a  previously  diseased 
organism.  But  I  think,  if  such  were  the 
case  in  this  instance,  that  he  would  not  have 
gone  on  so  well  for  the  first  seven  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Besides,  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or 
of  tlie  heart,  or  the  lungs.  I  examined  these 
carefully  during  life,  and  could  detect  no 
lesion.  The  bowels  have  been  scarcely  dis- 
turbed ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  that  there  was  any 
disease  of  any  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
And  the  circumstance  of  his  not  having 
voided  his  urine,  I  attribute  ratlier  to  that 
deficiency  of  power  in  the  bladder,  which 
frequently  precedes  dissolution,  than  to  any 
disease  of  these  organs.  So  that  I  really  do 
not  expect,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  find  any 
morbid  appearances  in  any  of  the  viscera. 

'J'lius,  we  again  revert  to  the  question  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  gangrenous 
inflammation. 


Anxiety  of  mind  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  this  poor  fellow's  disso- 
lution, acting  upon  a  system  shaken  by  a 
severe  accident  and  painful  operation,  ac- 
companied with  some  loss  of  blood ;  for 
though  the  ojieration  itself  did  not  occupy 
many  seconds,  the  searching  for  the  small 
arteries  afterwards  did,  and  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  pain. 

The  whole  quantity  of  blood  lost,   from 
first  to  last,  could  not  have  exceeded    24 
ounces  ;    I    should  think    it  was  hardly  so 
much,    but   it    is    difficult    to  estimate    it. 
This   quantity    will,    however,    often    pro- 
duce,   in    combination    with    other    causes, 
very    serious  effects :    indeed,    you   cannot 
be  too  careful  iu  restraining  haemorrhage. 
It  is  easy  enough  to   take  blood   away,  but 
very  difficult,  in  these  cases,   to  restore  it 
just  when  the  nervous   system  requires  it. 
We  next,  then,  come  to  the  moral  causes ; 
and  as  I  regard  these  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  merely  in  this  case,  but  in  every 
case  of  operation,  I  shall  dwell  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  them.     He  was  naturally  an 
irritable,  though  a  kind  man.     He  had  been 
once  in  the  possession  of  property  in  houses, 
which  brought  him  in  an  income  of  350/. 
per  annum.      By  an  error  of  his  own,  (I 
believe  the  fact  of  his  building  four  houses 
on  a  piece  of  land  where  the  terms  of  lease 
allowed  only  three,)  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  property,  and  was  left  with  only  40/. 
a-year.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  pro- 
cured employment  as  a  common  labourer  in 
Woolwich  dock-yard.     His  first    question, 
soon  after    the  operation  and  dressing  the 
limb  was  concluded,  was,  "  Shall  I  recover, 
sir,   for  I  have  a  wife  and   children,   and  I 
wish  to  make  my  will  so  as  to  provide  for 
them  ?"     And  altiiough  I  told  him  then  that 
I  had  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  he  never 
seemed  to  expect  it  himself;  he  was  always, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  out  of  heart. 
Only  contrast  the   difference  of  manner  of 
this  poor  fellow  and  that  of  Burn  ;  the  one 
always  cheerful,  and  confident  of  recovery, 
and  the  other  downcast  and  desponding.      If 
Burn  had  had  the  temperament  of  i'eters,  he 
must  have  sunk  long  ago.  My  firm  conviction 
is,  that  there  is  no  visceral  disease,  and  that 
mental  anxiety  occurring  in  a  system  shaken 
by  injury  and  loss  of  blood  is  the  cause  of 
death  ;  but  you  will  soon  see  more  for  your- 
selves in  the  dead-house.    As  we  have,  how- 
ever, another  body  to  examine  to-day,  I  must 
say  a  few  words  about  his  case,  as  well  as 
that  of   Burns,    to    which    I    have    already 
adverted. 

James  Burns  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of 
November,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  fiibla.  There  was  a  wound  on  both 
sides  of  the  leg,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
communicating  with  the  fractured  bones, 
which  were  both  comminuted,  and  the 
tibia  split  down  into  the  ankle-joint.     Th« 
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accident  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  weight  of  iron  on  the  leg.  The  extent 
of  injury  did  not  allow  one  to  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  limb,  which  was 
done,  as  most  of  you  saw,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Since  the  operation,  he  has  been 
nearly  carried  off  by  diarrhoea,  but  which  is 
now  entirely  checked,  and  the  stump  healing 
kindly,  so  that  I  need  not  detain  you  with 
any  further  particulars. 

You  will  njost  of  you  remember  that  I  had 
scarcely  concluded  the  above  ojieration,  when 
another  poor  fellow  was  admitted,  with  a  very 
similar  injury.  This  was  Joseph  Blackman, 
whose  body  we  shall  inspect  to-day. 

This  man  was  G2  years  of  age,  a  brewer's 
servant,  a  stout,  flabby,  unhealthy-looking 
man,  with  chronic  bronchitis  ;  so  that amore 
unfavourable  subject  could  not  have  been 
selected  for  operation.  But  the  injury  was 
so  severe  that  amputation  alone  aflbrded  a 
hope  of  saving  his  life.  The  accident  was 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  barrel  of  beer. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  into  the 
ankle-joint,  which  was  laid  open,  and  the 
astragalus  completely  smashed  ;  the  wound 
of  the  soft  parts  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  joint.  He  complained  also  of  his  back, 
which  had  been  bruised  by  the  fall.  I  re- 
moved the  limb  just  below  the  knee-joint,  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  circular  incision. 

I  made  the  flap  entirely  of  skin,  cutting 
through  the  muscles  even  all  round. 

The  arteries  were  easily  found.  I  put  on 
live  ligatures  ;  there  was  very  little  blood  lost. 
I  dressed  the  stump  about  an  hour  after  am- 
putation, uniting  the  edges  with  sutures  and 
three  broad  stripes  of  plaister. 

Ordered— Tinct.  Opii.  D^x. 

Spirit.  Am.  Arom.  3J. 

Mist.  Camph.  Htic  nocte  repetanda  si 
opus  sit.     This  draught  was  repeated. 

19th. — He  took  80  minims  of  opium; 
passed  a  good  night ;  expressed  himself  com- 
fortable in  the  morning ;  pulse  143  ;  his 
cough  is  very  troublesome  ;  he  says  it  shakes 
him  sadly.  There  is  a  loud  sonorous  bron- 
chial rale  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
Ordered — Empl.  lyttse  amplum  pectori. 
Pil.  ipecac,  c.  conio  gr.  v.  Gta.  horse. 
Linctus  pro  tussi.  Bowels  have  been  open- 
ed ;   motions  healthy.     Repr.  haustus. 

20th. — Looks  well,  and  says  he  is  com- 
fortable;  pulse  124,  full;  back  better; 
stump  looks  well  ;  cough  much  easier ;  the 
blister  not  yet  removed  ;  says  he  does  not 
mind  it. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  no 
light  matter  to  apply  a  blister  to  a  patient  so 
soon  after  such  a  serious  ojjeration  ;  but  as 
it  was  evident  to  me  that  unless  I  could  ar- 
rest the  bronchial  inflammation  the  poor 
fellow  must  sink,  I  was  certain  that  this  was 
the  best  remedial  agent  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. 


21st,  1  P.M. — Says  he  is  in  no  pain,  but 
that  his  cough  is  rather  troublesome :  breath- 
ing not  quite  so  free  as  yesterday. 

11  P.M. —  I  was  sent  for  by  the  dresser  in 
consequence  of  his  having  a  severe  attack  of 
dyspnoea.  When  I  saw  him  I  found  him 
breathing  with  great  difficulty  ;  considerable 
mucous  rale  in  his  trachea  ;  loud  bronchial 
rale  all  over  the  chest ;  countenance  anxious 
and  distressed ;  cold  perspiration ;  pulse 
130,  not  so  full  as  yesterday,  but  with  a 
fair  volume  under  the  finger.  The  assistant 
apothecary,  who  had  seen  him,  ordered  him 
Spirit,  ^th.  Sulph.  c.  J5j. ;  Mis.  Camph.  Gta 
horiE  ;  and  another  blister  to  the  chest.  Of 
the  medicine  he  had  had  one  dose  about  20 
minutes  before  I  saw  him. 

I  ordered  him  to  be  cupped  between  the 
scapulae,  and  continue  the  medicine  :  the  next 
dose  to  be  given  in  4  hours.  I  watched  the 
effect  of  the  cupping  ;  after  4  ounces  had  been 
taken  it  produced  an  effect  upon  the  pulse, 
diminishing  it  in  volume,  and  adding  to  its 
frequency,  making  it  140.  I  stopped  the 
bleeding  after'  taking  7  ounces.  lie  does  not 
look  as  if  he  could  live  many  hours. 

21st,  9  A.M. — Breathing  relieved.  Is  de- 
cidedly better  this  morning.  Stump  is  un- 
healthy ;  very  deficient  in  action.  Pulse  120, 
medium  strength.  Ordered  Brandy  '^ij.  in 
arrow-root.     Pil.  Scillse  co.  gr.  Gta.  horse. 

22d. — Much  the  same.  The  chest,  where 
it  is  not  sore  with  the  blister,  to  be  painted 
with  the  tincture  of  iodine. 

23, 9  A.M. — Dosing :  hadtheopiate draught 
last  night ;  has  been  slightly  delirious  dur- 
ing the  night.  Expresses  himself  comfort- 
able ;  his  breathing  is  decidedly  better.  Did 
not  disturb  the  stump.  The  sister  thinks 
that  the  iodine  relieves  the  breathing.  Ord. 
Decoct,  senegffi  gij.  ;  ammon.  carbon,  gr.  v. 
Gta.  hora  ;  brandy  ^ij.     Beef  tea. 

4  P.M. — Breathing  better  ;  cough  easier  ; 
less  pain  in  his  back  ;  pulse  better  ;  dressed 
the  stump ;  a  little  more  action  in  it,  but 
still  sloughy  ;  ordered  repr.  haust.  Omit. 
pic.  scillse. 

24th. — Better  in  every  respect.  Mr.Tyrrell 
recommended  1  pint  of  porter  in  addition  to 
the  other  matters. 

25th. — Stump  sloughy.  Lot.  soda  chlor. 
Gin  5iv.  daily. 

27th. — Not  worse.  Has  passed  a  quiet 
night  ;  did  not  have  the  opiate,  but  a  strong 
glass  of  gin  and  water  ;  breathing  easy. 

December  3d. — Stump  still  sloughy; 
brandy  '^vi. 

6th, —  Has  gone  on  pretty  well  ;  stump 
healthy ;  slough  separating  ;  cough  more 
troublesome.  Ordered  to  omit  the  porter. 
Empl.  lyttse  to  the  chest. 

7th. — Has  had  a  good  night ;  cough  much 
better. 

8th. — Day  thick  and  foggy  ;  cough  more 
troublesome. 
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9tli. — Day  very  foggy;  cough  very  trouble- 
some ;  lias  had  a  very  bad  night ;  stump  to- 
leralily  healthy. 

10th,  9  A.M. — Cough  very  troublesome; 
large  quantity  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  ;  has 
been  very  restless,  rambling  all  night  long  ; 
pulse  (juick. 

4  P.M. — Worse:  mucus  increased  ;  breath- 
ing very  difficult ;  pulse  rajiid,  but  not  very 
weak.  Ordered  c.  cruenta  inter  scapulas  ad 
5iv.  or  3vi. 

Some  glasses  to  be  put  on  dry  ;  four  ounces 
were  taken,  and  gave  some  relief. 

11th. — No  better  ;  breathing  very  difficult. 
To  leave  off  the  pills,  and  take  the  sulphuric 
sether  in  camphor  again. 

12th. — Much  worse;  breathing  so  laborious 
that  he  looks  as  if  he  could  not  live  many 
hours. 

13th. — A  beautiful  warm  sunshiny  day  ;  a 
little  better. 

14th  and  15th. — Not  much  change;  stump 
healing. 

16th. — Much  the  same;  rather  weaker, 
and  cough  troublesome,  but  the  stump  is 
healing. 

17th. — He  died  suddenly  this  morning, 
apparently  suffocated  by  the  collection  of 
mucus  in  the  trachea. 

In  the  daily  reports,  the  state  of  the  bowels 
has  not  been  mentioned,  as  the  motions  were 
regular  and  healthy. 

The  practical  jjoint  of  interest  was  the 
complication  of  the  case  by  the  chronic  bron- 
chitis, which,  however,  was  so  much  relieved 
by  treatment,  that  his  wife  said  at  one  time 
that  his  cough  was  better  than  it  had  been 
for  some  time.  The  general  principle  of  the 
treatment  was  local  depletion  and  counter- 
irritation,  with  general  support.  With  re- 
gard to  the  medicine,  he  derived  very  de- 
cided benefit  from  the  decoction  of  senaga, 
5ij.,  with  ammonia  gr.  v.  every  six  hours,  lie 
was  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  his  vital  powers  were  evidently 
not  sufficiently  good  to  resist  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  disease.  The  stump,  though 
sloughy  at  first,  had  become  liealthy,  and  was 
advancing  towards  union  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  just  a  month  from  the 
time  of  the  ojieration. 

Mr.  Solly  then  proceeded  with  the  pupils 
to  the  Uead-IIouse,  and  the  following  rejjort 
is  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  who  in- 
spected the  bodies  : — 

Joseph  Blackman,  aet  64,  Isaac's  Ward, 
admitted  November  18th ;  died  December 
17th  ;  examined  on  the  29th,  1842. 

Ajipoarance  of  the  Tiody. — One  month 
since  this  man  underwent  the  operation  of 
amputation  of  the  leg,  performed  by  Mr. 
Solly.  The  anterior  segment  of  the  fl;ip  had 
undergone  sloughing  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  denuded  tibia  projected  Iteyond  tlie 
stump,  but  the  edges  of  the  (lap  approxi- 


mated posteriorly,  and  imperfect  adhesions 
had  taken  place.  The  chest  was  unusually 
prominent  and  resonant,  except  at  the  lower 
and  posterior  part. 

H'  ad. — The  calvarium  was  adherent  to 
the  dura  mater.  Mr.  Solly,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  case  to  the  pupils,  observed,  "  that 
this  adherence  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull 
was  a  circumstance  seldom  met  with  in  old 
age ;  and  when  it  occurred  at  this  period  of 
life,  he  regarded  it  as  indicative  of  increased 
vascular  action.  The  case  of  tlie  skull  con- 
tained a  little  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
usual.  The  arachnoid  presented  the  cha- 
racter of  uniform  opacity.  The  large  blood- 
vessels at  the  base  presented  in  their  coats 
numerous  points  cf  ossification.  The  brain 
itself  was  healthy.  Hemispherical  ganglion 
pale. 

Chest. — The  heart,  on  its  right  side,  was 
slightly  dilated — the  left  ventricle  somewhat 
hypertrophied.  The  mitral  valves  were 
slightly  thickened,  but  quite  flexible.  The 
ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  was 
somewhat  dilated.  The  lungs  were  promi- 
nent, and  retained  the  dilated  state  proper  to 
that  of  full  inspiration.  In  structure,  both 
lungs  were  spongy,  but  not  crepitant.  Al- 
though no  pneumonic  consolidation  could  be 
anywhere  discovered,  repeated  pressure  would 
not  empty  the  bronchial  vessels  of  air.  In 
every  portion  examined,  extensive  evidences 
of  bronchitis  were  observed ;  even  the  mi- 
nute branches  of  the  bronchi  were  charged 
with  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  serous  fluid. 
Mr.  Solly  observed  that  this  was  precisely 
the  condition  which  his  examination  before 
death  had  led  him  to  anticipate.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  the  inferior  lobes  of  the  lung,  cir- 
cumscribed patches  could  be  felt,  which  Mr. 
Solly  pointed  out  as  examples  of  lo/ju/ar 
pneumonia,  supervening  upon  the  attack  of 
bronchitis,  resulting  from  continuity  of  struc- 
ture. 

For  the  most  part  the  terminal  vessels  of 
the  lung  were  permanently  filled  with  air, 
although  the  bronchial  ramifications  were 
considerably  obstructed  with  fluid.  This  con- 
dition I  have  observed  to  be  almost  always 
the pnsf-^iorfem  consequences  which  an  acute 
attack  of  bronchitis  leaves  behind.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  e»ip/n/sema,  although  the 
vesicles  are  dilated,  and  the  character  of 
percussion  unusually  resonant. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  was  somewhat  en- 
larged from  engorgement,  but  not  otherwise 
unhealthy. 

The  stomach  was  contracted  into  a  com- 
paratively narrow  tube.  The  jiyloric  half 
was  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  duodenum. 
The  cardiac  half  was  larger.  From  the 
middle  of  the  lesser  curvature,  an  irregular 
lobuluted  tumor  proceeded,  which  occu|)ied 
nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum.   It  consisted  of  several  almost  iudepcu- 
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dent  globular  portions  ;  united,  however,  to 
each  other  by  continuity  of  structure.  The 
tumor  extended  downwards,  behind  the  sto- 
mach, as  far  as  tlve  superior  edge  of  the  pan- 
creas. After  the  examination  of  the  sections, 
Mr.  Solly  distinguished  this  tumor  as  a  good 
example  of  encephaloid  carcinoma.  After 
the  inspection  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  sto- 
mach, he  remarked  that  the  reason  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  this  disease  during  life 
was  the  limited  extent  to  which  this  mem- 
brane of  the  body  was  in\olved,  and  in  all 
probability  that  even  this  was  very  recent, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tumor  did  not  obstruct 
either  the  cardiac  or  jiyloric  orifices.  That 
it  did  not  attract  the  eye  to  the  region  or  the 
ej)igastrium,  they  saw  was  explained  by  the 
mechanical  circumstance  of  the  flat  and  ex- 
panded form  of  the  tumor,  overspread  too 
by  the  left  and  a  large  portion  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver. 

Mr.  Solly  said  that  it  was  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  even  the  attention  of  the 
patient  himself  had  never  been  directed  to 
the  seat  of  tlie  tumor  by  any  of  those  acute, 
shooting,  and  lancinating  pains  which,  for 
the  most  part,  characterize  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  form  of  malignant  disease. 

No  mark  of  morbid  change  could  be  found 
in  any  of  the  other  viscera. 

Taken  from  the  post-mortem  record,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

William  Peters, aged  50  (William's  Ward,) 
admitted  December  8,  under  Mr,  Tyrrell ; 
died  December  17  ;  examined  on  the  19th. 

Appearance. — The  body  was  sound,  well- 
formed,  and  muscular.  The  toes  of  the  left 
foot  had  been  removed  by  ami)utation  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Solly.  There  was  no  disco- 
louration of  surface  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. No  induriition  could  be  discovered  in 
the  veins  leading  from  the  stump.  The  left 
arm  was  considerably  swollen  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  fingers.  In  several  places 
the  cuticle  had  been  raised  by  effusion.  The 
colour  of  the  arm  was  dark  livid. 

Head. — Mr.  Solly  has  reported  to  me  that 
no  pathological  evidences  were  to  be  found  in 
the  brain,  which  was  examined  by  himself. 
Chest. — Heart  and  lungs  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

The  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavities 
stained  with  blood,  but  not  inflamed. 
Abdomen. — The  liver  was  healthy. 
The  intestines  were  tympanitic  ;  from  the 
duodenum  to  thv  sigmoid  flexure  they  were 
distended  to  about  three  times  the  natural 
diameter.  There  were  no  changes  of  struc- 
ture. 

Spleen. — Dark  and  checkered  with  green 
patches.  This  organ  was  more  decomposed 
than  any  of  the  other  viscera. 

Vessels. — The  large  vessels,  veins,  and 
arteries  of  the  trunk  were  examiucd.      The 


hning  membrane  of  the  thoracic  aorta  was 
more  vascular  than  usual.  The  larger  veins, 
tiie  axillary  and  subclavian,  presented  a  si- 
milar but  obvious  vascularity,  but  there  was 
no  fibrinous  effusion  ;  and  Mr.  Solly  did  not 
consider  the  colour  as  indicative  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  but  rather  of  sanguineous  transu- 
dation. The  anterior  tibial  and  femoral 
vessels  of  the  left  leg  were  examined  without 
discovering  any  decided  mark  of  morbid 
change. 

Arm. — The  skin  of  mortified  arm  could  be 
readily  stripped  away.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  was  greatly  extended,  and  infiltrated 
with  a  dark-coloured  serum.  Tlie  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  putrid  subject 
which  had  been  dead  many  days.  There 
was  no  actual  disorganisation  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  arm — that  is,  all  the  anatomical 
elements,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  fascia, 
&c.,  could  be  separately  examined.  It  was 
obser\'ed  that  the  veins  were  larger  and  more 
dilated  than  in  healthy  state.  The  blood  which 
they  contained  was  partly  liquid  and  partly 
coagulated.  The  coats  of  some  of  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  trunk  were  found  to  contain 
a  few  atheromatous  deposits. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  OVARIUM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  by  D.  H.  Walne,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon, dated  Guilford  Street,  Russell 
Square,  12th  Dec.  1842,  inserted  in 
your  number  of  the  23d  ultimo,  giving 
an  account  of  the  removal  of  a  diseased 
ovarium,  by  the  large  abdominal  sec- 
tion . 

In  that  statement,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.Walne, 
that  gentleman  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  of  declaring  also,  that 
after  the  publication  of  Lizars'  cases  of 
a  similar  operation,  which  appeared 
many  years  ago,  "  an  extraordinary 
apathy  on  the  subject  continued  to 
allcct  the  whole  of  the  profession  in 
Great  Britain" ;  and  that  he  (Mr. 
AValne)  is  not  aware  of  the  operation 
having  ever  *'  till  within  these  few 
months  been  repeated  by  a  British 
surgeon."  He  adds  farther  his  belief 
'*  that  it  never  had  been  performed  at 
all  in  England,  before  Dr.  Charles 
Clay,  of  Manchester,  on  the  12th  of 
Sci)tember,  IS42,  operated  in  his  first 
case ;  nor  in  London  until  in  Novem. 
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ber,  the  6th  instant,'  of  the  same  year, 
he  (Mr.  "Walne)  operated  in  the  case  he 
has  recorded  in  your  journal. 

The  annexed  paragraph,  taken  from 
the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  31st  March, 
1827,  inserted  therein  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, one  of  the  present  professors  in 
University  College,  will  serve  to  inform 
Mr.  AValne  that  he  has  assumed  a 
credit  to  himself  which  belongs  to 
another:  and  as  I  feel  assured  that  he 
has  done  so  unwittingly,  so  will  he  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  rectifying 
his  erroneous  declaration.  The  fact 
is,  that  even  before  the  case  recorded 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  an  attempt  had 
been  made,  also  by  myself,  to  remove 
another  similar  tumor  by  similar  means 
the  year  previous,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Brodie,  who, 
with  the  rest  of  the  professional  spec- 
tators on  the  occasion,  considered  it 
inexpedient  and  unsafe  that  I  should 
proceed  farther  with  the  operation, 
when,  after  exposing  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  through  an  incision  of  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  bring- 
ing a  large  ovarian  tumor  to  view,  very 
extensive  adhesions  by  firm  bands  were 
discovered  between  it  and  the  adjacent 
viscera  and  peritoneal  coverings. 

In  this  latter  case  the  patient  reco- 
vered most  completely  from  the  effects 
of  the  operation  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 
In  the  former  case  the  patient  died  on 
the  third  day  after  the  operation,  from 
the  effect  of  exhaustion  consequent  on 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
ordered  under  an  over- anxious  appre- 
hension, on  the  part  of  the  medical  as- 
sistant left  in  attendance  on  the  patient, 
of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
coming  on  of  peritoneal  inflammation. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  facts 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  Dr. 
Macleod,  as  both  cases  were  patients 
at  the  same  medical  institution,  at 
which  we  were  colleagues  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  and  one  of  them, 
indeed,  (Mary  Hewitt's,  the  woman 
from  whom  the  ovarian  tumor  was  ex- 
tracted), was  a  patient  of  his,  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  my  department.. 

I  certainly  take  blame  to  myself  for 
having  omitted  to  publish,  at  the  time, 
a  full  professional  statement  of  the  two 
cases  in  question,  considering  how  im- 
portant a  step  in  obstetrical  medicine 
is  the  operation  alluded  to.  That  task 
would  have  been  an  easy  one,  as, 
thanks  to  Professor  A.  T.  Thomson, 


who  had  taken  full  notes  of  the  opera- 
tion on  the  spot  at  the  time,  I  was  put 
in  possession  of,  and  retain  still,  the 
means  of  giving  precision  and  authen- 
ticity to  my  details.  But  many  hun- 
dred other  engagements  supervening 
in  an  ever-busy  and  laborious  career,  I 
was  prevented  from  carrying  into  effect 
the  intention  I  had  of  giving  to  the 
medical  world  a  practical  account  of 
so  important  an  operation  ;  performed 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  before  either 
Dr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Walne  thought  of 
operating. 

This  duty  to  the  profession,  however, 
I  hope  1  may  find  leisure  to  perform 
at  some  future  and  early  opportunity, 
and  of  adding  many  other  interesting 
facts  from  my  obstetrical  practice, 
which  I  relinquished  five  years  ago, 
after  twenty  years  of  incessant  exer- 
tions in  it,  by  which  my  health  became 
seriously  endangered.— I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

109,  Piccadilly,  Jan.  5,  1843. 

From  the  Liter  art/  Gazette,  March  31, 
1827. 

"  EXTRAORDINAUY  SURGICAL  OPE- 
RATION.—  On  the  21st  instant,  a  tu- 
mor weighing  upwards  of  eight  pounds, 
and  in  magnitude  larger  than  the  hu- 
man head,  was  extracted  entire  from 
the  abdomen  of  a  woman  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Granville.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  incision,  nine  inches  in 
length,  no  bowel  was  permitted  to  ob- 
trude ;  and  the  quanlity  of  blood  lost 
did  not  exceed  two  ounces.  The  results 
likely  to  follow  from  determining  the 
facility  of  such  an  operation  are  very 
important.  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Eade,  Pro- 
fessor Pattison,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
and  Mr.  Wade,  Apothecary  of  the 
Westminster  Dispensary,  assisted,  and 
were  witnesses  of  the  operation." 

N.B.  The  ovarian  tumor  and  cast 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  North, 
Surgeon,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery;  to 
whom  I  made  over  my  collection  when 
I  gave  up  midwifery. — A.  B.  G. 
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FRACTURE   OF  THE  FEMUR   IN  A 
FEMALE  89  YEARS  OLD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Allow  me  to  put  on  record  the  follow- 
ing instance  exhibiting  the  vis  medi- 
trix  naliotc  favourahly  developed  in 
the  successful  and  speedy  termination 
of  fracture  of  the  os  femoris  in  a  female 
subject  of  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine 
years. 

Sept.  10,  1842.— Mrs.  F.,  a  meagre 
person,  of  temperate  and  regular  habits, 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  femur 
while  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  pass- 
ing across  the  road  and  coming  in 
contact  with  a  horse  and  light  baker's 
cart,  the  driver  of  which  did  not  per- 
ceive her.  On  my  seeing  her  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  nature  of  the 
injury  was  apparent.  She  was  re- 
moved to  her  house,  and  the  fracture 
ascertained  to  be  oblique,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  bone. 

Apparatus  not  being  at  hand,  she 
was  placed  in  bed,  the  limb  encased 
in  pillows,  so  as  to  form  a  double  in- 
clined plane.  Next  morning,  Sept.  II, 
the  fractured  portions  were  placed  in 
exact  apposition,  after  considerable 
difficulty  in  retaining  them  in  situ. 
The  limb  was  put  on  the  double  in- 
clined plane  formed  by  Macintyre's 
apparatus,  with  a  long  splint  outside, 
another,  shorter,  inside  the  thigh,  and 
each  well  padded.  Thus  was  the  ex- 
tremity comfortably  secured,  and  thus 
it  remained,  without  a  single  untoward 
or  bad  occurrence,  until 

Oct.  26,  the  forty-fourth  day,  when 
the  apparatus  was  removed,  and  the 
fractured  part  found  to  be  firmly  united, 
the  tumor  of  callus  being  small,  but 
sufficient  to  shew  the  perfection  of  the 
cure,  and  allow  motion  of  the  limb  in 
any  direction.  In  a  few  days,  by  ap- 
propriate treatment,  she  was  enabled 
to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  and  even 
to  step  out  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
body.  She  has  long  ago  been  able  to 
move  without  the  aid  of  a  stick  :  has 
been  out  of  doors,  and  perfectly  com- 
petent to  take  exercise  on  foot  when 
the  weather  permits.  No  deformity 
existing  in  the  parts. 

This  case  is  placed  before  (he  sur- 
gical world,  particularly  the  junior 
portion,  not  to  be  too  disspiritcd  in  prog- 
nosticating osseous  union  in  subjects 
far  advanced  in   life ;    as   in    this  in- 


stance, at  first,  it  was  pronounced  not 
at   all   likely   that   any   thing  further 
than   cartilaginous   union    would  take 
place,  and  that  therefore  Mrs.  F.  would 
terminate  her  days   as  a  cripple,  from 
want  of  power  in  the  system  to  unite 
the  fra(!tured   bone.     It   is    hoped  its 
relation  may  call  forth  the  remarks  of 
any  similar  instances  occurring  in  the 
practice  of    some  of   your   numerous 
readers  and  correspondents. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
William  F.  Henderson,  M.D. 
Surgeon,  &c. 
Clapham  Rise,  Jan.  5,  1843. 


PRUSSIC  ACID  IN  DISEASED 
CORNEA, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

If  you  deem  the  following  case  of  dis- 
eased cornea,  &c.,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  I  shall  feel  my- 
self obliged,  while  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sec.  &c., 

G..K.  H.  Paterson, 
Surgeon. 
Perth,  December  31st,  1842. 

Case. — M.  J.  get.  29,  of  a  strumous 
diathesis,  has  been  repeatedly  attacked 
with  inflammation  in  both  eyes  alter- 
nately, accompanied  with  more  or  less 
intolerance  of  light,  and  pain  of  head, 
ever  since  she  had  small-pox,  about 
her  ninth  year:  to  relieve  this  her 
friends  sought  various  means,  but  with- 
out any  avail,  and  on  entering  her 
eighteenth  year  she  became  blind.  The 
catamenia  had  never  appeared  before 
she  was  twenty  ;  and  from  that  period 
onwards,  till  about  four  years  ago, 
menstruation  had  always  been  scanty, 
and  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  dysmenorrhcea. 

On  the  2fith  September,  1842,  her 
eyes  presented  the  following  state: — 
The  right  cornea  transparent,  with  an 
unusual  quantity  apparently  of  aque- 
ous humour  on  the  anterior  chamber, 
so  as  to  give  it  externally  a  somewhat 
conical  aspect ;  iris  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  its  pupillary  edge  contracted  to  the 
size  of  a  pin-hole,  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  No  vi- 
sion in  this  eye  remaining.  That  of 
the  left  cornea  was  all  but  opaque,  from 
coagulated  lymph   between  its  layers, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  small  lucid  seg- 
ment, at  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of 
its  circumference ;  behind  which,  on 
the  eye  being  turned  downward  and  in- 
ward, the  pupil  could  beseen  contracted 
also,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  along 
with  a  greater  increase  of  aqueous  hu- 
mour in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the 
cornea,  to  external  appearance,  much 
more  bulged  forward  than  that  of  the 
right.  With  this  eye  she  could  only 
distinguish  an  object  when  it  was  rolled 
downward  and  toward  the  inner  can- 
thus,  on  being  passed  between  her  and 
the  light. 

This  ill-fated  woman  being  alto- 
gether an  object  of  charity,  her  friends 
solicited  me  to  take  up  her  case,  of 
which  I  was  not  at  all  sanguine.  How- 
ever, having  previously  perused,  with 
much  pleasure,  a  brief  extract  by  Dr. 
Turnbull,  on  the  fumes  of  prussic 
acid  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  eye,  I  was  led  to  make 
trial  of  a  few  applications  of  it  in  the 
above  case,  according  to  his  method  ; 
and  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  ere 
long  I  was  completely  astonished  on 
observing  the  rapid  effect  it  produced 
on  the  opaque  cornea  before  mentioned  ; 
more  so,  as  the  longer  I  cautiously  and 
perseveringly  used  it,  the  greater  in 
proportion  did  the  inspissated  lymph 
become  absorbed,  and  the  layers  of  the 
cornea,  over  a  wide  space,  begin  to 
assume  their  natural  transparency,  as 
also  in  dilating  the  pupil  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  so  much,  indeed,  that 
before  one  month  under  its  use,  she 
could  observe  objects  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent light,  and  ere  another  had  elapsed, 
she  could  find  lier  way  out  of  doors  by 
herself,  and  come  to  my  residence  for 
any  mcdicineslie  required  ;  since  which 
she  has  gone  on  gradually  to  ])rogress 
favourably,  without  any  more  applica- 
tions, and  the  vision  is  now  suflicient 
to  enable  her  to  go  about  free  from 
the  dread  she  had  before,  or  the 
use  of  a  guide.  During  the  use  of 
this  potent  remedy,  it  struck  me 
very  forcibly  that  the  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna might  assist  the  case  conside- 
rably (more  especially  when  one  had 
reasons  for  suspecting  adhesions  to 
exist),  in  keeping  uj)  a  greater  effect  on 
the  pupil  than  that  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  acid,  which  every  one  will 
admit  at  once,  who  has  seen  its  powers 
dejjicted  upon  the  human  eye,  to  be 
only  temporary,  and,  I  believe,  still  less 


so  in  disease  of  the  cornea  and  iris  than 
in  any  other  incident  to  such  an  organ. 
With  such  an  object  in  view,  and  after 
once  api)lying  the  extract,  smeared 
round  the  eye,  at  bed-time,  I  soon  found 
it  to  be  also  of  considerable  service, 
along  with  the  daily  use  of  the  fumes 
of  the  acid,  which  were  both  afterwards 
employed  assiduously  in  this  manner, 
for  the  rest  of  the  treatment. 

But  in  drawing  my  remarks  to  a 
close  at  this  time,  I  cannot  refraim 
from  saying  less,  in  regard  to  the  uti- 
lity which  is  likely  to  arise  from  this 
medicine  when  properly  applied,  than 
that,  in  such  a  similar  case  as  I  have 
stated,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate again  in  giving  it  and  the  extract 
of  belladonna  a  fair  trial,  so  convinced 
am  I  now,  after  employing  it  pretty 
freely  by  itself,  in  different  affections  of 
the  same  organ  (in  all  of  which  more 
or  less  improvement  of  vision  was  ma- 
nifested), of  its  potency  to  remove  many 
of  those  formidable  diseases  of  the  eye, 
more  especially  that  of  the  cornea,  which 
are  so  often  the  opprobrium  of  our  art. 
However,  before  I  have  done,  it  is  but 
justice  to  ascribe  this  noble  discovery 
to  Dr.  Turnbull,  whose  indefatigable 
research  has  not  failed  to  find  out 
others,  no  less  wonderful  in  their  effects, 
as  they  are  usefnl  to  mankind  ;  and  for 
such  he  cannot  but  claim  to  himself 
the  best  thanks  of  the  profession  at 
large. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE   SPLEEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
After  some  investigations  which  I 
have  been  pursuing,  1  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  I  think  renders  the 
nature  of  the  spleen  no  longer  ques- 
tionable. I  shall  just  now  content 
myself  with  stating  the  chief  points  in 
the  rationale  of  the  decision. 

All  the  fluid  productions  of  the  sys- 
tem necessarily  have  their  producing 
structures.  The  observation  seems  trite, 
yet  it  is  necessary.  For  producing,'  the 
bile  there  is  the  liver ;  for  the  urine, 
kidneys  ;  for  the  chyle,  mes;naic  ab- 
sorbents ;  but  is  there  any  fluid  exist- 
ing in  the  body  which  has  no  organ 
assigned  for  the  production  of  it  ?  There 
is.  What  organ  of  the  body  forms  the 
blood  ?     The  heart  propels  it ;  the  ves- 
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sols  distribute  it ;  the  lungs  aerate  it ; 
the  chylous  supplies  replenish  it ;  the 
kidneys  and  liver  purify  it  ;  but  what 
organ  forms — what  organ  produces  it  ? 

When  I  find  a  certain  fluid goinginto 
an  organ,  and  a  certain  fluid  coming 
out  of  an  organ,  and  none  other  fluid 
than  this  either  coming  out  or  going  in, 
I  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
such  organ  is  for  the  purpose  of  exert- 
ing an  agency  over  the  fluid  in  question. 
The  fundamental  constituent  of  the 
blood — that  element  which  peculiarly 
constitutes  it  blood— is  the  red  princi- 
ple of  that  fluid.  The  source  of  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood  can  be 
accounted  for,  but  in  what  region  of  the 
system  is  it  that  the  red  principle  of 
the  blood  is  elaborated  ?  The  lungs 
€ilter  the  colour,  but  where  is  it  that  the 
colouring  principle  is  produced/'  A 
product  cannot  be  furnished  without 
some  part  of  the  system  to  furnish  it. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  this 
necessity,  that  the  red  principle  of  the 
blood  must  have  some  source  ;  and  then 
it  has  next  to  be  settled  what  that 
source  is.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a 
detail  of  those  instances  of  impaired 
states  of  the  system,  in  which  the  red 
principle  of  the  blood  is  defective,  and 
in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  spleen 
palpably  and  principally  is  known  to  be 
at  fault — suchas  in  the  pallorattending 
thesequelai  of  intermittents,  and  in  the 
systemic  etiolalion  characteristic  of 
chlorosis ;  but  I  will  simply  remark, 
that  in  these  instances  we  have  a  vi- 
sible defect  in  the  system,  and  an  es- 
pecial organ  perceptibly  deranged  ;  and 
the  concomitants  point  out  plainly 
enough  that  the  one  condition  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  In  fine,  I 
think,  for  the  future,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  function 
of  the  spleen  is  the  formation  of  the 
hajmatosine  of  the  blood — that  fun- 
damental constituent  of  the  fluid  which 
peculiarly  constitutes  it  blood.  The 
spleen  is  the  laboratory  for  the  red 
principle  of  the  blood. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Burton  Geo.  Haygarth,  M.D.  G1. 

Physician-Accoucheur. 

Launreston,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
NVeduesilay,  13th  July,  1842. 


CASE  OF 

IMPERFORATE  PHARYNX, 

WITH      AN      IRREGULAR      FORMATION      OF 
(ESOPHAGUS,   AND  IMPERFORATE  ANUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  that  the  following  de- 
scription of  parts  is  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  merit  insertion  in  your  journal, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  place  it  at  your 
disposal. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Millett  Davis. 

71,  Great  Georpe  Street,  Liverpool, 
December  31st,  1842. 

A  child  of  the  full  period,  well  formed 
in  every  particular,  with  the  exception  of 
a  spina  bifida  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  the  absence  of  an  anus,  lived  thirty- 
six  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  matter, 
evidently  from  the  intestines,  having 
been  discharged  by  the  urethra,  and 
symptoms  of  sufibcation  having  been 
produced  by  the  administration  of  a 
little  cream  and  water. 

On  examination  after  death  I  made 
the  following  observations  : — 

The  pharynx,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  terminated  abruptly,  forming 
a  cul  de  sac. 

From  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  trachea  arose  a  few  muscular  fibres, 
which,  taking  their  course  downwards 
behind,  and  attached  to  the  trachea, 
deriving  also  a  few  fibres  from  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  pharynx,  a  little  above 
its  termination,  ended  in  a  complete, 
well-formed,  and  so  far  perfect  oeso- 
phagus. 

On  laying  open  the  trachea  I  found 
a  rounded  aperture,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  immediately- 
above  its  bifurcation,  admitting  of  the 
passage  of  a  probe  into  the  crsophagus, 
which,  from  this  point,  became  free, 
and  took  its  usual  course  to  the  sto- 
mach. This  opening  was  situated  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  and  at 
least  an  inch  below  the  point  from 
which  the  first  fibres  of  the  oesophagus 
arose. 

The  rectum  terminated  in  a  pouch, 
having  a  communication  with  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  large 
enough  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a 
small  probe. 

All  other   parts    were    formed    na- 
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turally,  excepting  that  instead  of  two 
kidnies  there  was  only  one,  of  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  placed  across  the  vertebral 
column,  having  two  ureters,  and  two 
capsulee  renales. 

The  point  which  appears  to  be  chiefly 
interesting  is  the  fact  of  an  opening 
having  existed  leading  from  the  tra- 
chea into  the  oesophagus. 

OX 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  BURNS, 

By  John  E.  Erichsen. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  structural 
changes  in  the  organs  contained  within 
the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  as  aeon- 
sequence  of  severe  or  extensive  burns, 
is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  surgeons ;  but 
the  precise  nature,  comparative  fre- 
quency, and  immediate  cause  of  the 
different  lesions  that  may  occur  in  these 
injuries,  have  not,  it  appears  to  me, 
been,  as  yet,  ascertained  with  a  proper 
degree  of  precision, no  sufficiently  exten- 
sive series  of  observations  having  been 
made  on  this  subject.  I  have,  there- 
fore, collected  together,  and  have 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  all  those  ./i/^rt/ cases 
of  bum  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  a 
sufficiently  implicit  account  of  in  dif- 
ferent periodicals  and  works,  or  that 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation ; 
in  all  fifty  in  number.  And  it  is  by 
an  analysis  of  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances presented  by  this  body  of 
cases,  (f-ufficiently  large  to  avoid  the 
deduction  of  false  inferences,)  that  I 
purpose  endeavouring  to  determine  the 
points  in  question. 

Dr.  Cumin  *  was  the  first,  in  this 
country,  who  pointed  out  the  occur- 
rence of  internal  innammation  in  cases 
of  burn,  to  which,  he  says,  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  the  symptoms  of 
high  arterial  action  which  are  fre- 
quently witnesssd  in  these  injuries.  He 
appears  lo  have  been  anxious  fo  con- 
trovert the  then  prevailing  doctrines 
of  liroussais,  as  he  contends  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  not  alRcted  in  the  extensive 
manner  that  the  followers  of  that  phy- 
eician   would  lead  us  to  believe,  but 


that,  on  the  contrary,  it  suffers  much 
less  than  membranes  of  the  serous  class  : 
in  this,  however,  he  was  in  error,  as 
has  since  been  proved  by  Mr.  Long,  in 
a  very  interesting  paper  published  in 
this  journal.*  Dupuytren,  in  his  cli- 
nical lectures,  shewed,  likewise,  the 
frequent  complication  of  burns  with 
internal  lesions,  such  as  congestions 
and  inflammations  of  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men, and  related  several  cases  illus- 
trative of  this.  More  recently,  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  Dublin,  has  pointed  out  the 
same  facts,  and  Mr.  Long,  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  gives  an  analysis  of 
anumber  of  cases  of  burn,  which  he  had 
collected  from  various  sources  or  that  had 
fallen  under  his  own  notice — the  most 
extended  series  of  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  had  as  yet  been  made.  To 
this  gentleman  is  also  due  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  point  out  the 
occurrence  of  ulceration  of  the  duode- 
num, as  a  consequence  of  these  inju- 
ries ;  on  which  subject,  Mr.  Curling* 
has  lately  made  some  very  interesting 
observations,  detailing  no  less  than  ten 
cases  in  which  that  lesion  was  found. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  annexed  table, 
I  purpose  averaging  the  cases  contained 
therein  under  three  heads :  namely, 
those  that  died,  1st,  during  the  period 
of  congestion  :  2nd,  during  the  peiiod 
of  inflammation  ;  and  3rd,  during  the 
period  of  supjjuration. 

1  St.  The  period  of  congestionis  limited 
tothe  first  48  hours ;  to  the  cases,  indeed, 
in  which  death  occurs  before  inflam- 
matory action  comes  on  or  is  fully  es- 
tablished. This  is  the  period  that  has 
been  denominated,  by  Dupuytren,  that 
of  irritation  ;  and  he  believed  that,  in 
this  stage,  death  might  arise  from  an 
excess  of  pain;  that  "  too  great  a  loss  of 
sensibility  might  kill  as  well  as  too 
great  loss  of  blood."  This  opinion, 
however,  is,  I  think,  with  deference  to 
the  very  high  authority  from  which  it 
emanated,  entirely  unfounded.  For 
when  the  the  injury  is  so  extensive  or 
severe  as  to  give  rise  to  such  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  ])ain  as  might  be  sup- 
])Ose(l  In  jjrove  fatal,  we  shall  invaria- 
bly find  that  it,  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
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*  I^ndon  Mpdiral  Onzette,  Feb.  7,  1840. 

t  Mcdiro-C^liinirpiiiilTraiisactions,  Vol.  7,  2n<l 
SoripH.  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  not 
inrlude<l  Mr.  Cnrlinic's  original  canes  in  the 
annexed  table,  for  iik  they  were  xrlerted,  they 
would  neressarily  fa'sify  the  residtof  its  analysis. 
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sions  such  stnictural  cliaiigcs  as  are 
fully  sufTicient  of  themselves  to  accoujit 
for  the  fatal  termination,  without 
having  recourse  to  .so  hypotlietical  a 
notion  as  death  from  excess  of  pain 
or  from  loss  of  sensibility. 

On  examining  the  table  it  will  he 
found,  that  the  number  of  cases  con- 
tained in  this  class  amounts  to  1(5.  Of 
these,  tiie  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  found  congested,  with  more  or  less 
serous  elFusion  into  the  ventricles  or 
arachnoid,  in  I.')  cases. 

Contents  of  crauium  not  examined 
in 1 

The  lungs  were  congested,  with  more 
or  less  redness  of  the  bronchial 
membrane,  and  elFusion  into  the 
pleura,  in  .         .         .         .     S 

The  lungs  were  hepatizcd  in       .     I 

State  of  the  thoracic  viscera  not  men- 
tioned in  ....     2 

Thoracic  viscera  not  healthy  in  .     5 

The  abdominal  organs  were  healthv 
in 2 

not  mentioned  in    2 
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congested  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  stomach  and  ilium  in  .12 

In  one  of  these  last  cases  there  was 
air  in  the  peritoneum  ;  in  four  others, 
there  was  serum  cffiised,  and  in  one 
that  membrane  was  dry. 

Thus  it  will  1)0  seen  that,  in  all  the 
patients  who  died  during  the  [>eriod  of 
congestion  (irritation  of  Dupuytren), 
there  was  found  sufficient  structural 
lesions,  more  particularly  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  to  account  for  death, 
without  attributing  that  event  to  the 
operation  of  so  obscure  a  cause  as  ex- 
cess of  pain  or  too  gieat  a  loss  of  sen- 
sibility. 

2nd.  As  the  cases  contained  in  the 
second  class,  the  period  of  inflammatory 
re-action  and  indammation,  extend 
over  a  longer  space  of  time,  from  the 
2nd  day  to  the  end  of  tlie  second  week, 
they  are  necessarily  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  first  class,  being  25  in 
number.     Of  these. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
not  mentioned  in  8  cases.  Of  the  re- 
maining 17: 

There  was  congestion  or  evidences  of 

inflammation,   with   more   or  less 

effusion  of  serous  lluid,  principally 

of  a  bloody  character,  in  .11 

There  was  serous  elFusion  only  in     .'5 

A  healthy  condition  in         .         .     .? 

The  slate  of  the  thoracic   vi^ccia  is 
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here  mentioned  in  six  cases.     Of  the 
remaining  19  : 

There  was  congestion  (probably  in 
many  instances  inflammatory)  in 
the  lungs,  with  more  or  less  effu- 
sion of  scrum  or  lymph  in  the 
pleur.x,  with  redness  of  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  in  .  .10 
Lungs  hepatized  in  .  .  .5 
Lungs,  &c.  healthy  in  .         .     4 

The  state  of  the  abdominal  organs 
not  mentioned  in  3  cases  :  of  the  re- 
Diaining  22 

There  Avas  increased  vascularity, 
chiefly  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestines,  with,  in 
some  cases,  evidences  of  perito- 
nitis, in 11 

Ulcers  in  the  duodenum  in  .  6 
Abdominal  organs  healthy  in  .  5 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cases  in 
this  class  differ,  in  some  very  important 
respects,  from  those  in  the  preceding 
one.  The  cerebral  lesions  are  found 
not  to  be  quite  so  frequent,  but,  when 
they  do  occur,  they  present  more  un- 
equivocal evidences  of  inflammatory 
action.  The  lungs  are  rather  more  fre- 
quenlly  affected,  and  show  decided 
marks  of  pneumonia  or  of  intense 
bronchitis,  as  manifested  by  the  former 
disease  having,  in  several  cases,  ad- 
vanced to  hepatization,  and  by  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  usually  coated 
with  a  thick  frothy  mucus.  Appear- 
ances indicative  of  pleuritis  are  also  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  those  cases 
that  prove  fatal  during  this  period. 
The  most  marked  characteristics  of  it, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  lesions 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  which,  al- 
though not  so  frequent  as  in  tlie  stage 
of  congestion,  are  unquestionably  of 
a  far  graver  nature  ;  that  very  remark- 
able and  serious  sequela  of  burns,  per- 
forating ulceration  of  the  duodenum, 
being  found  in  no  less  than  (i  of  the  22 
cases,  or  one  in  every  .3-fi  deaths  that 
occur  during  this  period.  I  may  here 
state  that  in  one  instance.  Case  40, 
ulceration  of  this  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  was  found  in  a  patient  who 
died  on  the  4th  day  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury  ;  the  only  case  on  record, 
I  believe,  in  which  this  lesion  has  been 
noticed  at  so  early  a  period;  Mr. 
Curling  not  mentioning,  in  his  collec- 
tion of  cases,  any  that  occurred  before 
the  7th  day.     Besides  the  lesion  just 


mentioned,  there  are  abundant  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  pertonitis, 
and  of  congestion,  very  probably 
inflammatory,  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  of  those  who  die  during  this 
period. 

3rd.  The  cases  contained  in  the  third 
class,  those  in  which  death  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  of  suppuration,  are  9  in 
number ;  and  these  we  shall  also  find 
to  be  distinguished  by  several  interest- 
ing peculiarities. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
not  exannned  in  4  cases  :  of  the  remain- 
ing 5, 

There  was  effusion  with  congestion 

in 1 

Effusion  without  congestion  in    .     2 
Preternatural  dryness  in      .         .1 
Healthy  condition  in  .         .         .1 
State  of  the  thoracic  viscera  not  men- 
tioned in  two  cases  :  of  the  remaining  7 
There  was  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
with  effusion  into  the  pleura,  in   2 
Purulent  infiltration  of  the  lungs  in  2 
Hepatization  of  the  lungs  in        .     1 
Recent  lymph  eflused  in  pleura;  in  1 
Lungs  healthy,  but  exsanguine,  in  1 
The  condition  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera not  mentioned  in  2  cases.     Of  the 
remaining  7, 

Inflammation  of  duodenum  and  con- 
gestion of  ilium  in  .  .  .1 
Congestion  of  ilium  in  .  .1 
Cicatrized  ulcer  in  stomach,  other- 
wise healthy,  in  .  .  .1 
Healthy  in  .  "     .         .         .         .4 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  3rd 
class  of  cases,  lesions  of  the  lungs  are 
the  most  common  ;  of  the  brain  least ; 
w  hilst  those  of  its  abdominal  viscera 
are  but  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Of  the  six  cases  in  which  morbid 
changes  were  found  in  the  lungs  or 
pleurx',  one  died  on  the  24th  day,  and 
the  remaining  five,  between  the  .'Wth 
and  39th  days.  The  pneumonia  will, 
at  this  period,  be  found  to  be  in  a  more 
advanced  stage,  having,  out  of  the  five 
cases  in  which  it  occurred,  gone  on  to 
purulent  infiltration  in  two,  and  to  he- 
patization in  one.  There  is  one  case  of 
peculiar  interest  in  this  class  :  viz.  that 
in  which  a  recently  cicatrized  ulcer  was 
found  in  the  stomach;  which  lesion 
must,  like  the  duodenal  ulcers,  have 
occurred  during  the  second  period; 
the  patient  dying  in  the  third,  of  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis. 
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Thus  then  it  will  be  found,  that  of  the  cases  that  occurred  during  the  1st 
period : 

The  cerebral  organs  were  diseased  in     15  out  of  1.')  or  100  per  cent. 
The  abdominal  organs  in     .         .         .     12      ,,       14  „  85'7        ,, 
The  thoracic  viscera  in  .         .         .       9      ,,       14  ,,  64'2        ,, 

In  the  second  period,  the  comparative  ratio  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  th« 
same;   if  anything,  the  cerebral  organs  are  a  little  more  frequently  affected  : 
The  brain   and  its  membranes  being 

diseased  in 
The  thoracic  viscera  in         .         .         . 
The  abdominal  organs  in      .         .         . 

In  the  third  period  : 

The  thoracic  viscera  were  diseased  in 
The  cerebral  organs  in  .  .  , 
The  abdominal  viscera  in    . 


14  out  of  17  or  82-3  per  cent. 

1.5      „      19  „  78-9 

17     „      22  „  77-2        „ 


G  out  of    7  or  8.0'7  per  cent. 
4      „        5  „  80 
2      „        6  „  3.3-3 


On  taking  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  cases,  and  reducing  it  to 
decimals,  it  will  be  found  (hat  : 

The  cerebral  organs  were  diseased  in 
The  thoracic  viscera  in 
The  abdominal  viscera 


33  out  of  .37  or  89-1  per  cent. 

30  „      40  „  75- 

31  „      42  „  73-8 


The  period  at  which  death  may  be 
expected  to  occur  varies,  necessarily 
very  considerably,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual  case,  the  extent 
or  severity  of  the  burn,  and  the  age  or 
constitution  of  the  patient.  On  taking, 
however,  the  aggregate  of  the  50  cases, 
without  reference  to  these  modifying 
circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  33,  or 
66"  per  cent,  prove  fatal  during  the 
first  week.  Of  these  33,  no  less  than  27 
died  during  the  first  four  days,  and 
the  remaining  G  on  the  three  following 
days.     Of  the  1 7  that  were  left : 

8  died  during  the  2nd  week. 

2  ..  3rd  do. 


2  died  during  the  4th  week. 
4  ,,  5th  do. 

1  „  Gth  do. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occur  during  the 
first  few  days,  in  the  stage  of  conges- 
tion, or  whilst  tliat  condition  is  passing 
into  an  inflammatory  one.  After  this 
period  the  mortality  diminishes  pro- 
gressively until  the  5th  week,  the 
period  of  suppuration,  when  the  chief 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  arise  from 
exhaustion,  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
lungs,  and  inflammation  of  those 
organs. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  TABULAR  VIEW 

OF  THE 

TREATMENT   OF  UTERINE 
H/EMORRHAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
The   accompanying    tabular   arrange- 
ment of  the  treatment  of  uterine  hae- 


morrhages is  almost  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Tableau  Synoptique  of  M. 
Paul  Dubois,  of  Paris,  on  the  same 
subject.  If  you  consider  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  your  excellent  journal,  it 
is  perfectly  at  your  service. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
William  Camps,  M.D.  Edin. 

50,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
Dec.  28, 1843. 


HEMORRHAGE  BEFORE  PARTURITION. 

A.  Slight  HcEmorrhage. — Horizontal  position;  perfect  repose ;  cool  air;  cool 
acidulous  fluids  ;  low  diet ;  bleeding  if  there  be  symptoms  of  plethora.  The 
bladder  and  rectnin  to  be  emptied. 

B.  Severe  Hcemorrhuge. — The  same  treatment  as  in  A.,  except  the  bleed- 
ing (1.)  At  first  cold  applications  ;  then  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  doses  of  12  grains, 
repeated  three  times,  at  intervals  often  minutes.  And  if  these  means  are  in- 
sufficient to  arrest  the  ha-morrhage,  plug  the  vagina,  or  in  some  especial  cases 
rupture  the  membranes  (2.) 
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H/EMORRHAOE  DUniNG  PARTURITION. 
Sliijht  llamoirhagr. 

Os  uteri  not  dilated,  and  not  dilatable. 

Membranes   entire  : — The   same    means   as  in   A.,    except  the 
bleeding,  which  is  not  indicated  unless   the  symptoms  of 
])lcthora  are  exceedingly  pronounced. 
Membranes  ruptured: — As  above. 

(,'s  uteri  dilated. 

Membranes  entire  ; — The  same  means  as  in   A. ;    then  wait, 

or  rupture  the  membranes  (3.) 
Membranes  ruptured :— The  same  means  as  in   A.,  and  wait; 

if  the  pains  are  feeble  or  slow,  give  tlic  ergot  of  rye  (4.) 

Severe  Hcemorrhaye. 

Os  uteri  not  dilated,  and  not  dilatable. 

Membranes  entire  : — The  same  treatment  as  in  A.,  except  the 
bleeding;  then  the  refrigerants,  as  cold  applications.  In 
ease  these  fail,  and  if  the  pains  are  feeble,  the  ergot  of  rye  ; 
then  rupture  the  membranes.  Lastly,  if  the  state  of  the 
OS  uteri  will  not  allow  of  turning,  plug  the  vagina. 

Membranes  ruptured  : — The  same  treatment  as  in  A. ;  refri- 
gerants :  ergot  of  rye  if  the  pains  be  slow  or  feeble.  In  case 
these  fail,  compression  of  the  uterus  ;  plug  the  vagina;  in- 
troduce the  hand,  and  deliver  by  turning  (.3.) 

Ok  uteri  dilated,  or  dilatable. 

Membranes  entire: — Rupture  the  membranes  (0.)  ;  and  if  this 
does  not  succeed,  introduce  the  hand  and  turn,  or  apply  the 
forceps. 
Membranes  ruptured  : — Turning,  if  the  head  of  the  child  has 
not  descended  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  (7.)  Apply  the 
forceps  if  the  head  of  the  child  have  already  descended  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Simple  extraction  if  the  child 
•  present  by  breech,  knees,  or  feet. 

(1.)  The   cij/ol   of  ri/e  is   employed  may  always  dispense  with    it,  and  rest 

here  as  hajmosfatic  ;    in  the  case  sup-  satisfied  with  waiting  until  the  progress 

posed,  there   is  not,  at  present,  uterine  of  the  labour  shall   have  arrested  the 

pains  ;    it  is  not  probable  that  the  em-  lurmorrhage  :    the  last  method  is  after 

ployment  of  the    ergot   of  rye   should  all  perhaps  the  most  prudent.     A  little 

produce  them,  for  hitherto  this  remedy  more  or  a  little   Icsx  tendency  to  the 

appears  to  possess   the  projierty  of  in-  increase    of    the    h;emorrhage    should 

creasing  the  uterine  contractions  only  determine  the  choice  of  the  one  or  of  the 

when  they   occur  spontaneously,   and  other  method. 

not  that  of  exciting  them,  when  they  1st.   Wait,  if  the  haemorrhage  do  not 

do  not  already  exist.  increase  in  any  degree,  and  still  more 

(2.)   VV/e  phn/  will,  in  the  first  place,  so  if  it  diminish, 

arrest  the  lucmorrhage;    then,  l)y   the  2d.  Rupture  the  membranes  \i  there 

retention  of  the  blood,  and  by  its  pre-  be    any  tendency  to  increase    of   the 

sencc,  it  will  irritate  the  ?;cc/[  and  (■/;(/?r<7  haemorrhage;     this    rupture     will    be 

of  the  uterus,  and  it  will  induce  the  ex-  profitably  i)receded  or  followed  by   the 

pulsive  contractions.     These  will  dilate  administration  of  some   doses   of    the 

the  OS  vleri,  and  this  dilatation  will  ergot  of  rye,  if  the  uterine  pains  are 

allow  either  the  rupture  of  the  mem-  feeble  or  slow. 

branes,  or  the  termination  of  the  ac-  (4.)   It  may  be  asked,  if  it  would  not 

couchemcnt.  be   jnoper  to   terminate  the  aeeouche- 

(3.)  This  rui)ture  can  have  no  in-  ment  in  this  case,  since  the  j)arts  con- 
convenience;  it  is  a  means  of  preventing  eernedseem  disjjosed  lothistermination. 
the  increase  of  the  luemorrhage.     We  We  think  that  if  the  fatus  presents  in 
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the  usual  manner,  it  is  better  not  to  be 
officious  with  the  application  of  the 
forceps  or  turniny,  because  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means  would  be  more 
severe  than  the  .?//>///<  hivmorrhage 
which  appears  to  demand  their  use. 

(f).)  This  case  is  one  of  great  delicacy; 
the  application  of  the  l)lug  here  re- 
quires great  caution  ;  for  when  the 
vagina  is  closed  ujt,  the  blood  may 
possibly  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  lost, 
although  no  blood  make  its  appearance 
externally  ;  and  the  danger  w'ill  be  so 
much  the  greater,  as  the  uterus  shall 
have  been  more  developed  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  as  the 
uterine  contractions  shall  be  more  feeble. 
The  application  of  the  plug  should  be 
preferred,  to  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
couchement, only  when  the  uterine  con- 
tractions are  sufficiently  strong,  and 
when,  at  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  liquor 
amnii  shall  escai)e  from  the  uterus. 
Again,  the  application  of  the  plug  de- 
mands great  care  of  and  attention  to  the 
patient,  and  should  be  followed  by  the 
application  of  a  bandage  round  the 
abdomen  sufficiently  tight  to  resist  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  uterine  contractions 
are  feeble,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the 
liquor  amnii  shall  have  escaped  at  the 
moment  of  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, it  will  be  necessary  to  overcome 
the  resistance  ofTered  by  the  state  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  terminate  the  accouche- 
ment by  tiiniiiKj, 

(().)  In  this  ease  we  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  advice  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  and  wait,  before  adopting 
any  other  method,  according  as  the 
retraction  of  the  uterus  may  have,  or 
may  not  have,  arrested  the  lucmorrhagc : 
it  seems  so  important,  both  to  the 
mother  and  to  the  infant,  that  the 
birth  of  the  latter  should  be  the  result 
ojf  the  uterine  contractions  alone,  rather 
than  of  manual  interference,  very  often 
difficult,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  spontaneous  accouche- 
ment at  all  times  when  there  is  the 
probability  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  this  recommendation  to 
wait,  is  only  admissible  in  case  the 
uterine  contractions  are  neither  feeble 
nor  slow. 

(7.)  AVe  may  certainly  in  this  case 
have  recourse  to  the  foncpa ;  but  the 
employment  of  this  instrument,  when 


the  head  of  the  child  is  above  the 
orifice,  and  not  engaged  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  frecjueutly  oilers  sufiicient 
difficulty  to  render  the  delivery  by  turn- 
ing preferable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  indications 
are  based  on  the  slightness  or  severity 
of  the  haemorrhage,  and  not  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  insertion  or  non- 
insertion  of  the  jdacenta  on  the  neck 
of  the  uterus ;  not  that  this  circumstance 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  almost 
always  the  luemorrhage  produced  by 
the  detachment  of  the  placenta  inserted 
over  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  is  one  of 
a  severe  and  serious  character,  and 
demands  immediately  the  employment 
of  the  means  indicated  for  severe 
haemorrhages.  Sometimes  the  insertion 
of  the  placenta  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
occasions  only  a  slight  haemorrhage  : 
the  author  docs  not  consider,  then,  as 
do  the  greater  part  of  accoucheurs,  that 
the  insertion  of  the  placenta  on  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  recjuires,  in  every  case,  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  accouche- 
ment, yet  it  may  modify  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  above  indicated. 
For  instance,  if  in  a  case  of  severe 
htpmorrhage  the  placenta  covers 
entirely  the  os  uteri,  we  cannot  have 
recourse  to  the  simple  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  as  we  could  if  such 
were  not  the  case.  If  the  os  uteri  be 
neither  sufficiently  dilated,  or  suf- 
ficiently dilatable,  to  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  I)lug  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  sufficiently  dilated,  or  sufficiently 
dilutable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detach 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  placenta,  in  order 
to  make  a  passage  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  and  deliver  by  turn- 
ing ;  but  if  a  portion  only  of  the 
placenta  be  inserted  on  the  os  uteri, 
leaving  exposed  a  part  of  the  mem- 
branes, we  may  proceed  as  if  the  pla- 
centa were  not  inserted  at  the  os 
uteri.  In  no  case  does  it  seem  ad- 
visable to  make  a  passage  through  the 
placenta,  as  some  accoucheurs  have 
recommended.  Lastly,  if  the  placenta, 
pushed  by  the  head  or  the  breech  of  the 
fuetus,  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
detached,  and  has  passed  beyond  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  we  must  extract 
it  before  the  foetus,  for  this  organ  is 
useless  in  these  circumstances,  and  its 
presence  in  the  vagina  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  free  exercise  of  the  hand,  or  of  in- 
struments. 
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CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 


CASE    OF    POISONING    BY  CORRO- 
SIVE SUBLIMATE, 
Bv  Henry  Stanhope  Illingworth, 
M.R.C.S. 

(For  the  1-ondon  Medical  Gazette.) 

W.B.,  a>tat.,  30,  immensely  fat  and  in 
robust  health,  was  found  dead  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1842,  at  half-past 
seven  a.  m.,  He  was  lying  on  his  right 


went  to  bed  well  eight  hours  previously, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  he  had 
been  dead  five  or  six  hours  ;  for  it  is 
seldom  found,  even  in  emaciated  sub- 
jects who  have  been  ill  for  some  time, 
"that  the  cooling  of  the  body  takesplace 
more  expeditiously. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  second 
shortest  case  on  record,  and  there  is 
much  ])robability  that  its  duration  was 
even  briefer  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Bigsby, 

The  question  which  naturally  sug- 


side  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  had    gests  itself,  is,  whether  it  was  almost 
vomited    some    nearly    digested  food  .       .      ,     .  -v, 

streaked  with  blood,  and  mixed  with 
frothy  mucus.  On  a  shelf  within  reach 
was  a  drinking  horn,  containing  up- 
wards  of  three   drachms   of  corrosive 


instantaneously  fatal  from  suifoca- 
tion  ;  the  context  will,  I  believe,  sa- 
tisfactorily answer  this : — 

Vomiting  of  nearly  digested    food, 
mixed  with  mucus,  and  streaked  with 


sublimate.*    An  inquest  was  held,  and    blood,  but  apparently   containing   no 


on  examination  of  the  body  it  was  as- 
certained that  he  had  died  from  this 
poison. 

The  interest  in  this  case  arises  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  ensued. 

Of  all  tiie  irritant  poisons,  corrosive 
sublimate  is  that  which  causes  death 
most  quickly.     In  the^  interesting  ex 


bile,  had  occurred,  as  likewise  purging 
of  a  dark  foetid  fluid  and  blood ;  the 
features  were  much  swollen  ;  the  sto- 
mach was  somewhat  contracted ;  the 
inner  coat  appeared  corrugated,  pnlpij, 
easily  broken  down,  and  of  a  grayish 
slate  colour,  and  contained  about  half 
a  pint  of  thick  fluid  of  the  same  ap- 


periments  of  Sir   B.  Brodie,t  rabbits    pearance ;     the    muscular     coat    was 


and  cats  were  destroyed  by  it  in  from 
five  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the 
inner  coats  of  the  stomach  were  found 
gray,  brittle,  and  pulpy.  Larger  ani- 
mals were  killed  within  an  hour.J  In 
Gaspard'sexperiments,§in  which  corro- 
sive sublimate  was  injected  into  the 
blood,  death  was  sometimes  produced 
in  a  few  seconds.  Christison  states 
the  ordinary  duration  of  fatal  cases  in 
the  human  frame  to  be  from  24  to  36 
hours.ll    The  shortest  case  on  record  is 


wrinkled,  but  on  stretching  the  sto- 
mach regained  its  usual  character ; 
there  was  no  inflammation,  or  sign  of 
attempted  reaction. 

That  death  did  not  immediately 
follow,  may  be  inferred  :  a.  from  the 
vomiting  mixed  with  blood. 

h.  From  the  purging  of  blood  and 
foetid  matter. 

c.  From  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
being  of  a  grayish  colour ;  for  if  the 
poison  had  acted  on  it  after  death,  the 


related  by  Dr.  Bigsby,^  where  death    compound  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
took  place  in  two  hours  and  a  half ;  the    corrosive  sublimate  and  albumen,  &c 


next  most  rapid  instance  was  fatal  in 
eleven  hours.** 

The  deceased  was  last  seen  alive  at 
11^  P.M.,  and  was  discovered  at  7^  a.m. 
on  the  following  morning.  Eight 
hours  had  therefore  intervened.  The 
face  as  well  an  theexttcmitics  uere  cold. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  man, 


of  the  mucous  membrane  would  have 
been  white.* 

d.  From  the  swelling  of  the  features 

e.  From  the  horn  which  contained 
the  poison  having  been  replaced  on  the 
shelf:  from  the  basin  being  at  the  side 
of  the  bed,  which  must  have  been 
fetched  from  the  adjoining  room  after 


who  was  ercecdiiir/li/fat  and  in  viyorous    vomiting  had  commenced,  as  he  could 

not  have  been  previously  acquainted 
•with  the  symptoms  produced  byit;t 
and  from  his  afterwards  getting  into 
bed,  all  which  acts  must  have  occupied 
an  appreciable  time,  and  could  not  have 

*  Pcreira,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  18,  p.  470;  andChris- 
tison,  p.  407. 

t  lie  was  of  weak  intellort,  and  from  his  situa- 
tion as  a  servant,  it  is  not  to  bo  iin-Kunicd  that 
he  knew  more  nliout  the  substance  than  that  it 
i>Hsa  violent  poison. 


health,   and   whose    animal   heat    was 
therefore    at    the    ordinary  standard, 

♦  It  appears  from  the  horn  beinfj  wet,  that 
water  liau  licen  poured  in,  and  part  of  the  ron- 
tentii  drunk  during;  their  suspension  in  tlic  liquid, 
by  aicitation. 

t  I'liilosophiral  Transactions,  1812. 

i  Ibid. 

§  Journal  dc  I'hysiologie,  vol.  1. 

II  On  I'oisons,  p.  374. 

^i  Ibid. 

**  Ibid. 
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been  accomplished  during  the  process 
of  suffocation. 

That  death  was  not  very  remote  from 
the  suicidal  act  may  be  premised  : 

fi.  From  the  stomach  having  but  par- 
tially emptied  itself,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  fact  had  vomiting  been 
prolonged. 

b.  And  if  prolonged  in  all  probability 
bile  would  have  been  detected  in  the 
stomach. 

c.  From  the  cold  state  of  the  body. 

d.  From  no  red  lines  or  patches  ex- 
isting in  the  sulci  between  the  corru- 
gated fragments  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, time  only  having  been  given  for 
the  destruction  of  parts,  not  for  the 
commencement  of  their  reparation.* 

The  quantity  of  poison  swallowed 
must  have  been  very  great, t  for  after 
having  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  throat,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  duodenum,  and  having 
combined  with  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  were  considerable  (for  he 
had  lately  eaten  a  supper  of  roast  mut- 
ton), sufficient  was  left  in  its  undecom- 
posed  state  to  be  readily  detected  as 
the  i/'-chloride  of  mercury. |; 

How  soon  was  death  produced  ? 

1,  Arlingfton  .Street, 
Jan.  6, 1843. 
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' '  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonser  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  i  abrf'ger."— D'Alembekt, 

On  the  Different  Fnnnx  of  lusaiiiti/  in 
relation  to  Jurispriiilence.  Bv  J.  L. 
Phichard,  M.D.  F.R.S,  &c. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  so  correctly 
and  fully  stated  in  the  advertisement 
prefixed'  to  the  volume,  that  we  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers  in  the  words 
of  the  author  : — "  Its  design  is  to  con- 
vey to  persons  who  either  regularly  or 
accidentally  are  engaged  in  affairs  re- 

*  Brodie,  vide  Christison,  p.  403.  In  the  instance 
related  by  Dr.  Bigsby,  which  terminated  as  before 
stated  in  two  hours  and  a  halt',  the  stomach  was 
found  scarlet  red  or  deep  rose-red  ;  showing-  that 
inflammation  had  set  in." — Ibid. 

t  Hahnemann  states  that  four  gprains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  will  kill  an  adult  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a 
much  smaller  dose  would,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, prove  iataV-Apjohn,  Cyclop.  Praet. 
Med.  vol.  iv.,  p.  207. 

t  By  Christison's  plan  of  agitating:  the  mixed 
contents  of  the  stomach  with  sulphuric  aether, 
filtering,  evaporatin^r,  and  applvinj,'  the  appro- 
priate tents. 


ferring  to  lunatics,  or  in  trials  in  which 
there  is  question  of  the  sanity  or  in- 
sanity of  individuals,  such  information 
respecting  the  different  kinds  and  mo- 
difications of  mental  unsoundness  as  it 
may  be  required  by  them  to  possess,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
termine on  verdicts,  or  to  direct  and 
instruct  juries  to  that  effect."  We  can- 
not pass  a  more  favourable  judgment 
on  the  work  than  by  saying,  that  the 
design  which  the  author  proposed  to 
himself  he  has  admirably  accomplished. 
We  must  not,  however,  offer  a  more 
general  eulogy  ;  we  must  satisfy  the 
demands  of  our  readers,  by  giving  them 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  work,  and  point- 
ing some  of  its  parts,  which  are  of  more 
prominent  interest  or  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  sec- 
tions. The  two  first  may  be  considered 
as  introductory,  giving  an  account  of 
the  "different  kinds  of  mental  unsound- 
ness, as  hitherto  understood  by  English 
jurists,"  and  on  "the  nature  of  insa- 
nity, according  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  English  lawyers."  The  author 
gives  a  learned  historical  detail  of  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained on  these  subjects,  and  traces  the 
modifications  which  they  have  expe- 
rienced at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  English 
law  recognises  only  two  classes  of  in- 
sane i)ersons,  idiots  and  lunatics,  the 
French  admit  of  three  species  of  mental 
disease — madness,  fatuiti/,  and  imbeci- 
lii)j.  In  the  second  section, on  the  na- 
ture of  insanity,  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed, how  far  the  opinion  which  has 
been  generally  assumed  by  the  English 
lawyers  is  correct,  that  the  belief  of 
some  unreal  fact,  or  some  kind  of  de- 
lirium, is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
insanity.  This  doctrine  received  the 
high  sanction  of  Locke,  and  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  eminent 
legal  authorities,  as  that  of  Erskineand 
Nicholl.  As  Dr.  Prichard  remarks, 
this  opinion  resolves  itself  into  the 
doctrine  of  what  has  been  termed />«»•</«/ 
insanity,  where  a  man  is  supposed  to  be 
"  mad  upon  one  point,  and  sane  in  every 
other  particular;"  as  our  author  judi- 
ciously remarks,  "  a  state  in  itself  most 
incredible."  A  main  object  of  the 
work,  and  one  which,  we  conceive,  is 
very  satisfactorily  established,  is  to 
prove  "  that  mental  derangement,  in 
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almost  every  case,  not  only  involves  a 
disordered  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  but  extends  even  farther  than 
the  understanding,  and  implicates  more 
remarkably  the  moral  affections,  the 
temper,  the  feelings,  and  propensities  ; 
that  it  affects,  in  reality,  the  moral  cha- 
racter even  more  decidedly  than  the 
understanding." 

The  author,  in  the  five  next  sections, 
enters  more  particularly  into  the  de- 
scription of  those  forms  of  the  disease 
wliich  he  considers  as  sufficiently  cha- 
racterised to  admit  of  specific  denomi- 
nations ;  these  are  mania,  or  raving 
madness,  moral  insanity,  monomania, 
melancholia,  and  instinctive  madness. 
For  the  distinct  conception  and  desig- 
nation of  the  second  and  fifth  of  these 
forms  of  the  disease,  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Prichard. 
The  sixth  section  is  particularly  in- 
teresting; it  is  on  "  the  consequences 
which  result  from  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  insanity  as  a  form  of 
mental  unsoundness, — of  eccentricity, — 
of  the  question  which  gives  law  to  de- 
termine in  these  cases."  On  the  last  of 
these  points  we  have  the  very  important 
remark,  that  "persons  may  fall  into  a 
state  that  deprives  them  of  the  power 
and  inclination  to  govern  their  own 
conduct  with  propriety,  and  in  consis- 
tency with  their  own  habitual  ])rinci- 
ples  of  action,  and  that,  though  the 
effect  of  disease,  without  displaying 
that  phenomenon  which  was  heretofore 
considered  as  essential  to  madness,  and 
the  sole  criterion  of  its  existence."  Our 
readers  will  be  aware,  that  the  pheno- 
menon here  referred  to  is  the  belief  of 
some  unreal  fact,  or  the  existence  of 
some  delusive  idea.  The  sections  on 
monom.inia  and  melanclioly  are  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  ;  but  being 
less  novel,  we  must  pass  on  to  the 
seventh  section,  whicti  treats  of  in- 
stinctive madness.  The  author  can- 
didly admits  that  his  opinion  on  this 
point  "  is  in  opposition  not  only  to 
common  prejudice,  but  to  all  opinions 
a  priori  tliat  any  person  would  be 
likely  to  deduce  from  tlie  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  We  conceive, 
however,  that  he  clearly  establishes  iiis 
peculiar  views  respecting  it,  and  de- 
cidedly proves  the  correctness  of  his 
position,  that  "  in  this  disorder  the  will 
IS  occasionally  under  the  influence  of 
an  impulse,  which  suddenly  drives  the 
person  affected  to  tlie  perpetration  of 


acts  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  to  the 
commission  of  which  he  has  no  mo- 
tive." Dr.  Prichard  says  we  are  in- 
debted to  Pinel  for  the  recognition  of 
this  form  of  insanity  ;  and  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  high  but  justly 
merited  encomium  on  the  practice  of 
this  talented  physician,  wh'ch  is  no  less 
conducive  to  the  present  comfort  than 
to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient. 
The  three  following  sections  are  devoted 
to  an  account  of  three  forms  or  species 
of  instinctive  madness,  propensity  to 
suicide,  pyromania",  or  an  insane  im- 
pulse to  love,  and  cleptomania,  or  an 
insane  impulse  to  theft ;  and  in  the 
fifteenth  section  we  have  some  impor- 
tant results,  or  some  of  those  peculia- 
rities of  conduct  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  criminal,  but  which  the 
author  conceives  are  more  correctly  to 
be  regarded  as  the  result  or  effect  of 
insanity. 

The  sixteenth  section  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  and  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  summary  of  the 
doctrines  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
all  the  previous  facts  and  observations. 
It  is  entitled,  *' How  far,  and  in  what 
sense,  insane  persons  are  irresponsible 
for  crimes,  and  incapable  of  civil  acts." 
Both  the  English  and  the  French  law, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  law  of  connnon 
sense  and  of  justice,  coincide  in  the 
principle  that  "  madness,  properly  so 
termed,  obviously  absolves  from  all 
guilt  in  criminal  cases."  The  difficulty 
is  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
this  une(juivocal  state  of  insanity,  and 
those  degreesor  shades  of  disease  which 
are  less  decided  and  less  general,  but 
still  where  the  patient  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  agent.  This  diffi- 
culty has  long  been  felt  and  expressed, 
more  especially  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  monomania  ;  and  there  has  been 
considerable  fluctuation  of  opinion  and 
indecision  even  in  the  hignest  quar- 
ters. Some  of  these  opinions  our  au- 
thor refers  to  and  connnents  upon,  and 
he  particularly  notices  those  of  Ilofl- 
bauer  and  of  CJcorget,  writers  who  have 
devoted  much  of  tneir  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  who 
are  deservedly  regarded  as  of  high  au- 
thority. The  great  difficulty  in  all 
these  cases  is,  to  decide  \\\nn\  the  de- 
greeof  eccentricity  or  perversion,  which, 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  will  lead  the 
patient  to  commit  actions  which  may 
be   injurious  to    liimself  or   to    those 
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about  him ;  and  after  all  that  can  be 
(lone  in  (he  establishment  of  general 
principles  and  rules,  nuich  must  be  left 
to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
those  \v\w  are  to  decide  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  But  in  making  this  re- 
mark, we  must  not  be  considered  as  in 
any  respect  undervaliiing  the  reasoning 
and  the  conclusions  of  our  autlior  ;  and 
in  j)roof  of  this  Ave  shall  (juote  some 
of  the  observations  with  which  the  sec- 
tion terminates  : — "  Moral  insanity, 
meaning  a  ])erversion  of  the  character 
and  disposition,  resulting  from  disease, 
is  a  full  and  suflicient  ground  for  sus- 
pending the  exercise  of  civil  rights ; 
and  this,  whether  it  is  accompanied 
by  monomaniacal  illusion,  or  existing 
before,  and  without  any  discoverable 
lesion  of  the  understanding."  We  have 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
that  the  lunnanity  and  benevolent  spirit 
of  (he  writer  is  no  less  conspicuous  than 
liis  strong  sense  and  extensive  infor- 
mation ;  in  illustration  of  which  sen- 
timent, we  shall  transcribe  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  section.  Speak- 
ing of  the  subjects  of  what  he  has  deno- 
minated instinctive  insanity,  he  says,  "so 
soon  as  it  is  proved  to  exist,  there  can  hs 
no  doubt  that  the  person  who  is  visited 
by  this  deplorable  misfortune  ought  to 
be  effectually  separated  from  society,  to 
jirevent  mischief  to  himself  and  others. 
Whether  he  ought  in  any  case  to  un- 
dergo other  punishment  than  this,  is  a 
question  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  discuss.  The  calamity  with  which 
we  know  them  to  be  afflicted  is  so 
great,  that  humanity  forbids  our  en- 
tertaining the  thought  of  adding  to  it. 
Perhaps  all  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  in 
such  a  case  is,  to  secure  the  community 
against  the  evils  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed." 

The  eighteenth  section  treats  of  the 
important  toj.'ics  of  "insanity  with  lucid 
intervals — ecstatic  madness — legal  rela- 
tions of  (heir  condition."  It  is  no  less 
valuable  than  many  of  those  which  have 
preceded  if ;  but  we  feci  tliat  we  must 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Prichard,  and  shall  only  add,  that 
we  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  perused  a 
volume  which,  in  the  same  compass, 
contains  so  much  important  infor- 
mation. 


I\Iiinoi)  e  sur  le  Glamome.  I'ar 
Ic  Dr.  Jules  Sjciikl.  8vo.  j)p.  iitJO. 
Bruxelles,   1842. 

This  monograph  on  (ilaucoma,  by  Dr. 
Sichel,  appeared  in  the  ."ith,  (Jth.  and 
7th  volumes  of  the  "  Annalcs  d'Ocu- 
listique,"  and  is  now  presented  to  us  as 
a  separate  work.  It  c<mtains  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  opinions  entertained 
on  glaucoma,  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates down  to  the  ])resent  day,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  Dr.  Sichcl's  own 
views  of  the  subject.  In  thirty  pro- 
positions at  (he  end  of  the  work,  the 
whole  of  his  conclusions  are  summed 
up. 

From  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
we  learn  that  Dr.  Sichel  is  of  opinion 
that  "  filaucoma  is  a  disorganization 
of  the  choroid  consequent  to  inflam- 
mation ;"  a  dogma  which  Dr.  Sichel 
has  not  proven  to  our  satisfaction,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  unfounded. 
That  glaucoma  often  becomes  compli- 
cated with  inflammation,  acute  or  chro- 
nic, and  that  vision  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
totally  destroyed  by  it,  without  inflam- 
mation participating  in  the  production 
of  this  effect,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  ; 
but  that  the  greenish  appearance  of 
the  humours,  and  the  dnninution  of 
vision,  which,  in  many  cases,  from  the 
whole  symptoms,  objective  and  subjec- 
tive, of  the  disease,  are  dependent  on 
choroiditis,  we  believe  to  be  an  error. 

The  following  statement  in  the  2()th 
proposition  startles  us  not  a  little. 
"  It  was  only  in  1831,  that  M.  Constatt 
and  I  made  an  important  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  glau- 
coma, by  proving  that  the  loss  of  colour 
of  the  choroid,  and  the  yellow  tinge  of 
the  vitreous  body,  and  not  a  green  opa- 
city of  the  latter,  are  the  true  causes  of 
the  apparent  greenish  opacity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  in  this  disease.  In 
18.37  I  demonstrated  that  the  crystal- 
line, become  yellow,  had  more  influence 
in  the  production  of  this  greenish  tint 
than  the  vitreous  body."  From  the 
frequent  references  throughout  Dr. 
Sichel's  volume  to  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie  on  glaucoma,  we  fear  it 
is  impossible  to  absolve  Dr.  Sichel  from 
the  accusation  of  endeavouring  here  to 
deck  himself  in  plumes  borrowed  from 
another.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  first  paper 
on  glauconui,  in  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal  for  August  1830,  an  abstract 
of  which  w-e  published    at  the  time, 
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contains  the  whole  of  the  fine  disco- 
veries, claimed  in  the  2(5th  proposition, 
by  Dr.  Sichel,  for  himself  and  M. 
Coiistatt.  The  following  quotations 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  first 
edition,  also  published  in  1830,  con- 
tain the  rcj-ults  of  his  dissections  of 
glaucomatous  eyes,  and  sufficiently 
shew  the  injustice  of  Dr.  Sichel's  claim 
to  originality,  in  his  26th  proposition, 
above  referred  to. 

"  I  had  long  felt  anxious,"  says  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  "  to  ascertain,  by  dissec- 
tion, the  clianges  which  the  eye  under- 
goes in  glaucoma  ;  and  being  favoured, 
some  time  ago,  with  several  eyes  in  this 
state,  I  carefully  dissected  them." 
"  The  following  are  the  particulars 
which  I  observed : — 

"  1.  The  choroid  coat,  and  espe- 
cially the  portion  of  it  in  contact  with 
the  retina,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
without  any  appearance  of  pigmentum 
nigrum. 

"  2.  The  vitreous  humour  in  a  fluid 
state;  perfectly  pellucid;  colourless, 
or  slightly  yellow.  No  trace  of  hyaloid 
membrane. 

"  3.  The  lens  of  a  yellow  or  amber 
colour,  especially  towards  its  centre  ; 
its  consistence  firm,  and  its  transpa- 
rency perfect,  or  nearly  so. 

"  4.  In  the  retina,  no  trace  of  lim- 
bus  luleus,  or  foramen  centrale." 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  the  light, 
reflected  merely  from  a  choroid  de- 
prived of  its  pigmentum  nigrum,  and, 
in  its  reflection,  passing  through  media 
perfectly  colourless  and  transparent, 
would  produce  the  greenish  appearance 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  glaucoma. 
The  media,  however,  through  which 
the  reflected  light  passes,  before  it 
makes  its  exit  from  the  eye,  are  not 
colourless.  The  dissolved  vitreous  hu- 
mour is  generally  somewhat  yellowish, 
while  the  lens,  from  old  age,  is  dis- 
tinctly yellow,  or  even  amber  coloured." 

"  If  the  lens  is  removed  in  this  dis- 
ease, or  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
solved vitreous  humour,  the  green  ap- 
pearance is  almost  entirely  lost." 

On  the  whole,  though  pleased  with 
the  extreme  pains  shewn  by  Dr.  Sichel 
in  consultmg  every  author,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  has  treated  of  glaucoma, 
we  feel  sorry  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  memoir,  there  appears  a 
desire  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Dr. 


Mackenzie,  when  expressly  referred  to, 
and  on  other  occasions  to  appropriate 
his  observations  without  acknowledg- 
ment. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  glaucoma,  Dr. 
Sichel  leaves  it  as  he  found  it,  and  con- 
fesses it  to  be  intractable. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Astlei/  Cooper,  Barf., 
interspersed  with  Skelches,  from  his 
Note-booh,  of  DislitH/nished  Cotempo- 
rart/  Characters.  Bv  BransbvBlake 
Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  at 
the  wish  of  his  distinguished  relative. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  very 
interesting  anecdotes,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  derived  from 
notes  left  by  Sir  Astley  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  give  any  connected  analysis 
of  such  a  work  is  quite  out  of  our 
power ;  but  we  shall  extract  occasionally 
such  anecdotes  as  are  most  likely  to  in- 
terest our  readers,  one  of  which  will  be 
found  at  page  571  of  our  present  num- 
ber. Various  circumstances  connect 
the  work  very  intimately  with  the 
progress  of  surgery,  both  in  this  conn- 
try  and  in  Europe,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  must  add  to 
its  general  interest  and  intrinsic  value. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  Jaiutari/  13,  18-13. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  niihi,  dipnitntem 
Artis  Mcdir<c  tiicri ;  potcstas  inodo  venienili  in 
puljlicuin  sit,  diccnili  periculuTii  iion  recuse." 

C'iCEno. 


INTERMENT  IN  TOWNS. 

Oi'R  readers  will  recollect  that  about 
three  years  ago  we  commented  on  Mr. 
Walker's  laudable  eflbrts  for  the  abo- 
lition of  burial  in  towns*.  We  recom- 
mended him  to  come  out  before  the 
public  in  a  slenderer  shape  than  the  oc- 
tavo in  which  his  opinions  were  then  en- 
tombed; and  he  has  followed  our  advice. 
Nay,  more,  he  has  been  so  fortunate  or 
so  zealous  as  to  procure  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  whose 
*  Meuical  GAaKTTB,  Dcc.  13th  Hnd  97th,  1839. 
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report  on  his  favourite  toi)ic  is  now 
before  us*.  But  as  no  improvement 
takes  place,  or  ought  (o  take  jilace, 
without  opposition,  the  merits  of  (he 
committee  and  its  report  wt  re  canvassed 
in  no  friendly  tone  in  a  scries  of  letters 
in  a  dissenting  newspaper  (the  Patriot), 
These  have  been  afterwards  republished 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphletf  "by  the 
(ommittce  for  opposing  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  health  in  towns." 

Tlie  select  committee  observe  in  their 
report,  that  they  have  considered  the 
subject  referred  to  them  under  three 
heads. 

In  the  first  place,  whether  burial  in 
large  towns  is  unwholesome. 

Secondly,  if  it  is,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Thirdly,  how  can  the  remedy  be  ap- 
plied so  as  not  to  interfere  with  vested 
rights  ? 

To  clear  np  the  first  topic  of  inquiry, 
the  committee  examined  sextons  and 
grave-diggers,  and  obtained  the  evi- 
dence of  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, clergymen  and  higli  dignitaries' 
of  the  church  ;  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  nuisance  was  fully 
proved. 

The  remedy  consists  in  prohibiting 
burial  within  towns. 

The  chief  difficulties,  indeed  almost 
the  only  ones  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee, are  j>ccuniary ;  the  difficulty 
of  buying  land  to  form  cemeteries  of 
sufficient  size  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  gi-eat  town  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
compensating  the  persons  whose  inte- 
rests will  sufler  by  these  changes. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report 
with  sixteen  resolutions,  in  which  they 
recommend  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
ments within  the  metropolis  and  other 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Coniniittee  on  Im- 
proveiiicnt  of  Health  in  Towns,  together  with  the 
minutes  ofevideiicc,  appendix,  and  index.  Effect 
of  interment  of  bodies  in  towns,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printeil,  June  14,  1842. 

t  Health  of  Towns:  an  examination  of  the  re- 
port and  evidence  of  the  select  committee,  of  Mr. 
Mackinnon'K  bill,  and  of  the  acts  for  establish- 
ingp  cemeteries  around  the  Metropolis.     1843. 

77'i^. — XX.XI. 


towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
.50,000.  They  would  except,  however, 
(he  burial  of  eminent  public  men  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's, 
as  well  as  burial  in  family  vaults  al- 
ready existing,  and  in  some  cemeteries 
of  recent  construction. 

They  voted  also  that  the  duty  of 
bringing  in  a  bill  founded  on  their  reso- 
lutions would  be  best  discharged  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  bill,  however,  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  soon  afterwards  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear likely  that  this  bill  will  be  revived, 
but  it  is  probable  that  another  one  on 
the  same  subject  will  be  brought  in  by 
ministers. 

The  patriotic  pamphleteer  gives  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's  bill,  and 
grows  very  wrathful  thereupon,  affirm- 
ing that  though  "  loose  and  ffimsy,  it  is 
most  craftily  drawn." 

One  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the 
bill  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
formation  of  a  parochial  committee  of 
health,  to  consist  of  the  clergymen  and 
churchwardens  of  every  parish,  with 
the  power  of  levying  a  rate  in  order  to 
purchase  land  for  a  cemetery ;  and, 
also,  if  thought  expedient,  to  defray 
the  burial-charges  of  the  poor. 

Another  clause  allows  the  old  pa- 
rochial burial  grounds  to  be  planted 
with  trees  or  shrubs,  after  having  been 
closed  five  years  ;  no  excavation  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil,  however,  is  to  be 
allowed  till  twenty  years  after  the  last 
interment  in  it. 

This  clause  would  add,  in  fact,  to 
our  London  squares  and  plantations ; 
and  would  thus  convert  noisome 
caves  of  Stygian  vapour  into  little 
groves  and  parks/breathing  health  and 
cheerfulness.  But  it  would  be  a  need- 
less shock  to  the  feelings  of  survivors 
to  remove  the  remains  of  their  relations, 
after  the  expiration  of  so  short  a  period 
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as  twenty  years  ;  these  consecrated 
shrubberies  should  not  be  disturbed  till 
an  epoch  so  distant  that  all  recollection 
of  the  dead  should  hnve  been  effaced  ; 
till  then  they  should  remain,  a  grateful 
gift  from  the  dead  to  the  living,— an 
example  of  a  poison  transformed  into  a 
medicine  by  the  magic  wand  of  civili- 
zation ! 

The  objections  made  to  the  scheme, 
besides  the  pecuniary  difficulties  started 
by  the  select  committee,  are,  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  have  deter- 
mined to  share  the  graves  of  their  re- 
lations already  buried  in  London  ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  salutary  lesson  derived 
by  the  living  as  they  pass  through  the 
resting-places  of  the  dead.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  all  improvement 
must  be  bought  by  some  sacrifice ; 
"  the  conflict  of  interfering  duties,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  "  constitutes  the 
nicest  part  of  morality  ;"  and  the 
struggle  between  imagination  and  reali- 
ties is  often  a  strong  one.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  contest  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubtful  one  ;  the  whole  community 
must  not  be  poisoned,  to  gratify  the 
refined  sentiments  of  a  few ;  and  even 
if  the  whole  affair  is  regarded  as  one  of 
feeling,  the  daily  profanation  of  our 
London  graves  by  the  pick-axe  of  the 
eager  sexton  must  wound  more  than  the 
utter  prohibition  of  interment  within 
the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  Moreover, 
if  cemeteries  are  easily  accessible,  they 
may  be  made  suflliciently  attractive  not 
only  to  the  relatives  of  those  buried  in 
them,  but  to  others.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  in  speaking  of  Victoria  Park 
(to  the  north-east  of  Bcthnal  Green), 
observes  that  it  would  make  a  cemetery 
large  enough  for  the  whole  of  London 
for  the  next  century ;  and  adds,  "  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  living,  rather  than  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  the  two  incompatible :  1  think 
you  might  form  a  cemetery,  and  lay  it 


out  in  such  a  manner  as  Frankfort  and 
other  places,  so  as  to  make  it  a  cheerful 
promenade.  By  cheerful,  I  mean  an 
agreeable  place*."  (Report,  p.  189.) 
To  show  the  evils  of  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  committee  in  their  report  quote 
several  opinions  from  the  evidence,  the 
first  being  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 
"  It  is  sickening,  it  is  horrible."  But, 
on  looking  at  the  evidence  itself,  we 
find  that  the  angry  pamphleteer  is 
right  in  his  objection  to  the  quotation, 
for  the  words  refer  not  to  the  system 
in  general,  but  to  quarrels  about  four- 
pences  among  grave-diggers. 

The  next  sentence,  which  they  quote 
from  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
is  not  very  clear.  "It  becomes  a  serious 
question,  with  an  increased  and  in- 
creasing population,  upon  what  rational 
grounds  such  an  objectionable  feature 
can  be  longer  continued  without  danger 
to  the  public  health." 

The  first  witness  called  before  the 
committee  was  a  Mr.  Henry  Helsdon, 
a  sort  of  dissenting  minister,  and  per- 
former of  funeral  services  on  the  largest 
scale.  He  has  given  up  this  occupation 
for  some  years,  and  is  now  clerk  to  an 
iron  founder  in  Drury  Lane.  During 
the  influenza  in  1837,  when  he  still 
drove  the  burial  trade,  he  buried  21 
persons  himself  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  w.is  in  Holywell  Mount  Ground  ; 
but  he  chiefly  officiated  at  a  new  ground 
which  was  opened  on  speculation  in 
Golden  Lane,  Barbican. 

"  How  were  the  graves  generally 
m.ide  P"  asks  Mr.  Mackiunon,  the 
chairm.nn.  The  witness's  answer  is 
instructive. 

"  The  plan  on  which  the  grave  was 
opened  was  quite  in  accordance  witli 
that  generally  observed  or  adopted 
throughout  London  ;  that  is,  the  open- 

*  We  can  bear  witness  to  the  rlieerful  aspect  of 
the  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  which  we  saw  in  1841. 
The  one  winch  we  visited  is  across  the  Maine,  in 
the  sul)url)  of  Hiichpenhuusen.  It  is  ajuilicious 
mean  between  the  g:Iooin  of  a  common  church- 
yard and  the  {flarin'ff  ;faiety  of  l'^rc-la-('hai«e. 
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ing,  what  is  called  a  public  grave,  30 
feet  deep,  perhaps;  the  first  corpse  in- 
terred was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
up  to  IGor  18;  and  all  the  openings 
between  the  coffin  boards  were  filled 
up  with  smaller  coffins  of  children. 
\Vhen  this  grave  was  crammed  as  full 
as  it  could  l>e,  so  that  the  topmost  cof- 
fin was  within  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
that  wa.s  banked  up,  and  that  piece  of 
ground  was  considered  as  occupied." 

This  burying-place  was  cheap,  and 
Mr.  Helston's  office  most  comprehen- 
sive.    Mr.  Kemble  asks — ■ 

"  In  officiating  on  those  funerals,  do 
you  officiate  for  any  particular  deno- 
mination ?  — No  ;  as  a  public  character. 

"  Do  you  use  the  funeral  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — That  is  mat- 
ter of  choice;  sometimes  a  short  ad- 
dress, with  extemporary  prayer,  has 
been  preferred  by  some  parties." 

In  a  hot  summer's  day,  when  the  ex- 
burier  was  wont  to  officiate  over  those 
economic  graves,  still  gaping  for  their 
sixteenth  or  eighteenth  tenant,  we  can 
conceive  how  fierce  a  stench  must  have 
issued  from  their  recesses,  and  what 
swarms  of  flies  must  have  been  en- 
gendered or  attracted  by  the  carrion 
within,  until  "  I  have  gone  away,"  says 
the  witness,  "so  loathing  and  disgusted 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  endure  myself" ! 

Mr.  Helsdon,  and  others,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  love  of  gravediggers  for 
liquor.  Reasons  for  drinking,  indeed,  are 
unfortunately  r,o  plenty,  that  few  trades 
are  without  some  special  ones  to  al- 
ledge.  The  tailor  drinks  to  revive  his 
spirits  after  the  heat  of  his  workshop  . 
the  coachman,  to  protect  himself 
against  the  cold;  the  coal-whipper 
because  his  toil  is  so  hard ;  the  shoe- 
maker, because  his  work  is  so  depress- 
ing. The  man  out  of  employ  flies  to 
the  tankard  as  his  consolation  in  trouble ; 
the  well-paid  journeyman  thinks  it  the 
most  substantial  mark  of  his  prosperity. 
The  loathsome  nature  of  the  grave-dig- 
ger's occupation  is  accepted  not  only  by 
himself,  but  by  his  fiiends,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  more  than  usual  intemperance  ; 


especially  in  London,  where  liis  duty 
is  often  to  cut  through  the  festering  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  and  witness  decom- 
position in  its  most  disgusting  forms. 

"  Are  these  men"  (grave-diggers), 
asks  Mr.  Ainsworth,  "  fond  of  a  httle 
drop  now  and  then  ?" 

John  Kyles,  formerly  a  grave-digger, 
replies,  "  you  can  h.'irdly  find  a  man 
of  that  sort  who  is  not  fond  of  it." 

Report,  p.  18. 

This  propensity  of  grave-diggers  did 
not  escape  Shakespeare  (in  truth,  what 
did.''),  who  makes  the  clown,  in  Hamlet, 
say  to  his  mate,  "  Go,  get  thee  to 
Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of 
liquor." 

Indeed,  the  evidence  of  several  of  the 
witnesses  might  serve  as  a  commentary 
on  this  celebrated  scene. 

Every  one  will  recollect  the  throwing 
up  of  Yorick's  skull ;  here  is  the  re- 
mark of  a  modern  grave-digger  : — 

"  You  could  not  throw  up  the  coffins 
without  throwing  up  bones  ?"  "  Where 
do  you  see  a  grave-yard,"  answers  the 
witness,  "  where  there  are  not  bones 
thrown  up  ?" 

In  Yorick's  case,  however,  the  skull 
had  lain  in  the  earth  three-and-twenty 
years ;  while  our  London  delvers  too 
often  break  into  coffins  where  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  is  not  half  completed. 

When  Hamlet  asks,  "  how  long  will 
a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ?"  the 
clown  replies,  "  'faith,  if  he  be  not  rot- 
ten before  he  die  (as  we  have  many 
pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that  will 
scarce  hold  the  laying  in),  he  will  last 
you  some  eight  year  or  nine  year :  a 
tanner  will  last  you  nine  year." 

Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  at  least  seven 
years  ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  body  in 
a  common  coffin  ;  but  that  an  elm  cof- 
fin, in  a  moist  ground,  would  last  very 
many  years.  Dr.  Navier,  he  says, 
examined  three  bodies,  which  had  been 
respectively  buried  7,  H,  and  20  years, 
and  found  them  all  in  a  state  of  active 
putrefaction. 
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CORONERSHIP  OF  DURHAM. 


The  Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler,  Rector  of  St.  legal  or  a  medical  Coroner  was  best  adapted 

Giles's,  believes  it  to   be  generally  un-  ^^  ^'^^  duties  of  the  office;  but  it  is  matter 

derstood    that    bodies    in   the    church-  f  *^o'""ion  assent  that  he  ought  to  belong 

,..,^j^^er        1  1  II-  to  one  profession  or  the  other ;  and  the  test 

Jdrds  of  London  are  decomposed  within  to  which  the  question  has  been  brought  in 

14  years;. and  states   that,   in  the   St.  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  County  of 


Giles's  Old  Cluirchyard,  the  coffins  rot 
entirely  and  disappear  in  twenty  years. 
— Report,  p.  79. 

Mr.  T.  Tagg,  the  proprietor  of  a 
burial  ground,  thinks  that  a  body  put 
into  a  shallow  grave  with  a  light  earth 
would  decompose  in  ten  or  twelve 
years.  If  the  grave  is  deep,  and  the 
ground  wet,  the  time  would  be  much 
longer,  especially  for  the  coffin. 

"NVe  hope  ere  long  to  return  to  this 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

CORONERSHIP  OF  DURHAM. 


England  has  greatlystrengthened  the  opinion, 
before  very  generally  entertained,  that  a 
knowledge  of  medical  science  is  the  most 
material  qualification  for  the  peculiar,  and 
often  difficult,  coni])licated,  and  delicate, 
functions  which  a  Coroner  has  to  perform. 

A  native  of  your  Ward,  and  educated  in 
the  City  of  Durham,  I'  have  been  for  up- 
wards of  30  years  engaged  in  active  profes- 
sional pursuits,  both  as  an  army  surgeon 
(having  gone  through  the  Peninsular  war 
under  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
and  as  a  private  practitioner.  I  ha\e, 
therefore,  had  more  than  usual  opportunities 
of  witnessing  instances  of  death  occasioned 
by  violence,  in  various  forms,  and  of  dis- 
criminating between  these  and  deaths  arising 
from  natural  causes. 

1    respectfully    submit    my   pretensions, 


A  VACANCY  is  about  to  take  place  in  founflefl  on  these  grounds,  to  your  con 
Durham  in  the  office  of  Coroner,  and  "  '  "'" 
two  candidates  are  already  in  the  field. 
One  of  these  is  a  medical  man,  Mr. 
Nixon  (formerly  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  regiments  of  Guards),  whom  we 
know  to  be  an  inteUigent  and  well- 
informed  surgeon ;  and  we  therefore 
earnestly   recommend    to   our   profes 


sideration  ;  and  venture  to  hope  that  you 
may  regard  them  as  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  your  suffrages. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  can 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  as 
to  professional  ability  and  character  from 
some  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in 
the  public  service ;  and  my  long  residence 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  intimate  con- 


sional  brethren  to  give  him  their  sup-  nection   with   many  estimable  and  distin 

P'^'"'^-  guished  members  of  your  body,  may,  I  trust, 

Much  as  we  differ  on   most  subjects  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  that  personal 

from  Mr.   Weakley,  we  are  not  so  un-  respectability  and  integrity  which  ought  to 

candid  as  to   deny  that  he  has  practi-  belong  to  an  individual  aspiring  to  an  office 

cally  shown  the  advantage  of  a  medi-  of  so   much  ancient  dignity,  and  of  such 

cal  man  holding  the  office  in  question,  unquestionable  importance  in  its  connection 

and  we  hope  to  see  the  example  followed  ^^''^h    the    criminal    jurisprudence    of   the 

wherever  an   opportunity   occurs.     In  country. 

New  York  it  has  for  some  time  been         ^  ^*'^"  forthwith  commence  a  canvass  of 

the  practice   to   select  a   physician  to  *^«  Ward   for   the   purpose   of  personally 

this  office,  and    a  contest  has  recently  ^ol'^^'n^  the  honour  of  your  support.     I 


taken  place  in  Philadelphia  to  accom 
plish  the  same  object,  but  with  what 
result  as  yet  we  know  not. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Nixon's  address 
from  the  Durham  Chronicle  : — 

"  Circumstances  having  occurred  to  war- 
rant the  presumption  that  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  Coroner  for  your  Ward  may 
shortly  take  place,  and  as  this  will  be  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  election  (in  con- 
formity with  the  Act  1st  Vict.,  c.  64)  has 
devolved  upon  you,  as  Freeholders  of  the 
County,  I  beg  to  jjresent  myself  to  your 
notice  as  a  candidate  for  the  appointment. 

During  the  last  few  years,  considerable 
discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  a 


mg  tiie  nonour  or  your  supi)^ 
will  endeavour  to  call  upon  every  Freeholder; 
but  should  any  gentleman  remain  unvisited, 
I  trust  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  attribute 
the  omission  to  no  intentional  disrespect, 
but  to  the  imperfection  of  the  lists,  or  some 
other  cause  beyond  my  control. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL. 


I  SAPONIFIED  four  ounccs  of  the  oil  with 
quick  lime,  by  means  like  those  employed  by 
the  stearic  candle  manufucturers  to  saponify 
tallow,  and  I  ignited  the  dry  olcate  of  lime 
in  a  luted  crucible.  On  lixiviating  the  resi- 
duum of  the  calcination,  with  alcohol,  and 
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testing  the  liquid  for  iodine,  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  it.  Iodide  of  calcium  is  not  decom- 
posed by  heat  in  close  vessels,  and  as  it  is  a 
deliquescent  salt  soluble  in  alcohol,  had  any 
been  present,  it  should  have  been  detected  in 
this  way. 

I  next  saponified  four  ounces  of  the  oil 
with  potash,  decomposed  the  transparent 
soft  soap  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rated the  saline  solution,  nearly  to  dryness, 
decanted  from  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
potash  the  small  liquid  residuum,  and  tested 
it  for  iodine,  but  could  obtain  no  trace  of  its 
presence.  This  is  the  process  proposed  by 
Liebig,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Chimie 
Organique,"  page  283 ;  but  Stein,  in  the 
,'  Journal  fur  Pract.  Chemie,"  xxi.  308, 
says,  that  the  iodine  is  not  to  be  detected  in 
that  way,  for  it  adheres  obstinately  to  the 
saponified  oil,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the 
decomposed  soap  lyes.  He  therefore  takes 
the  oleic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  potash  soap  by  sulphuric  acid, 
converts  it  once  more  into  a  soap,  with 
potash  or  soda,  carbonizes  the  dried  soapy 
mass  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  from  the  re- 
sulting alkaline  carbonate  extracts  whatever 
iodide  may  be  present,  by  means  of  alcohol. 
Neither  of  the  ods  which  I  tried  afforded  any 
trace  of  iodine  by  this  method. 

M.  Gmelin  also  carbonizes  the  soap,  but 
takes  that  of  the  first  saponification. 

Now,  siiice  iodine  can  be  detected  by  sus- 
pending a  slip  of  paper  coated  with  starch 
paste,  in  a  phial  over  dilute  nitric  acid,  con- 
taining not  more  than  oue-ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium,  I  feel 
entitled  to  conclude,  either  that  the  cod-liver 
oil  sold  as  such  in  London  is  not  genuine, 
or  that  some  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil  are  desti- 
tute of  iodine.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  researches  of  Stein  and  L.  Gmelin,  that 
iodine  exists  in  certain  varieties  of  it. — 
Dr.  Ure,  in  flianiiaceutical  Journal. 
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Case  III. — Irregular  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura  (the  ffth  and  tiinth  nerves) 
cured  by  local  depletion  and  counter- 
irritation,  calomel,  C("c.  and  subsequently 
the  endermic  administrntion  of  strych- 
nine. 

Sarah  Marshall,  setat.  62,  admitted  May 
3d,  1842,  under  Dr.  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson.  A  woman  of  moderate  con- 
formation,     nervous      temperament,      and 


pale  complexion.  Has  been  married  forty- 
sLx  years,  and  has  had  five  children,  and 
many  miscarriages.  Her  i)arents  died  when 
she  was  young.  Her  father  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  lived  for  two  years  in  a  state  of 
helpless  paralysis ;  and  her  mother  died  of 
locked-jaw 

She  lives  in  the  Bagnigge  Wells  Road,  and 
assists  her  husband,  who  is  a  tailor.  She 
has  always  been  delicate,  and  never  could 
stand  much  exertion.  Never  Lad  any  serious 
illness,  except  syphilis,  which  she  contracted 
from  her  husband.  During  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  she  has  been  troubled  with 
rheumatism,  but  has  never  been  laid  up  with 
it.  The  present  attack  commenced  on  the 
29th  of  April  (four  days  before  her  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital),  in  the  afternoon  of 
which  day  she  felt  sleepy,  had  a  slight  head- 
ache, and  was  unable  to  hold  up  her  left 
eyelid  ;  deglutition  al.so  was  difficult,  and 
she  could  not  drink  her  tea  properly  :  some 
of  it  running  out  of  her  mouth  again.  On 
the  30th  her  speech  was  impaired  ;  her  face 
was  puffed,  and  the  mouth  drawn  towards 
the  left  side  ;  and  if  she  attempted  to  drink 
the  fluid  passed  up  into  her  nostrils.  On 
the  1st  of  May  she  applied  to  a  surgeon, 
who  gave  her  some  medicine,  which  ope- 
rated freely  on  her  bowels.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  she 
found  her  tongue  lying  out  of  the  left  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  was  ordered  by  a  surgeon 
whom  she  consulted  to  apply  a  large  mus- 
tard poultice  to  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  :  this  she  says  reheved  her  considerably. 
Before  the  attack  came  on  slie  felt  a  little 
giddy  and  confused  at  times  for  some  days. 
Is  unable  to  state  any  cause  of  the  attack  ; 
she  had  not  any  unusual  exertion  or  excite- 
ment of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that  she  had 
been  anxious  lately,  inconsequence  of  being 
obliged  to  spend  some  of  her  little  property. 
About  a  week  before  the  attack  she  had 
rheumatism  in  the  knees,  chiefly  in  the  right ; 
thence  it  extended  upwards  to  the  right  hip 
and  to  the  spine,  preventing  her  from  turn- 
ing in  bed  ;  it  then  passed  into  her  neck, 
causing  great  pain  if  she  movi'd  her  head 
round  ;  and  lastly,  it  attacked  her  head,  and 
she  felt  numbed  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Present  Syniptoins. — Surface  of  the  body 
natural ;  complexion  pallid  ;  the  face  has  a 
flabby  appearance  ;  t!ie  right  side  is  elon- 
gated, flattened,  and  drawn  considerably 
towards  the  left,  and  the  left  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  elevated  somewhat,  even  when  the 
features  are  at  rest.  The  left  eyelid  is 
dropped,  and  she  cannot  raise  it ;  the  right 
eyelid,  on  the  contrary,  she  cannot  close  more 
than  about  half-way.  Sensation  is  impaired 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  this  feels 
cooUer  than  the  right.  The  motions  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  deglutition  are  very  imper- 
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f«*ctly  performed.  She  says  she  ciin  only 
eat  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  nnd  that 
with  difficulty  ;  and  that  if  any  portion  of  the 
food  gets  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  she 
has  no  power  over  it.  The  tongue  cannot  be 
protruded  far,  and  wh  n  it  is  protruded  it 
deviates  very  remarkably  to  the  left  side. 
There  is  no  decided  loss  of  voluntary  power 
over  the  extremities  ;  the  right  leg  is  rather 
tlie  weaker  of  the  two,  but  this  is  the  one 
in  which  the  rh 'uniatisni  has  been  most  se- 
vere. Tlie  head  is  somewliat  confused  ;  me- 
mory rather  impaired ;  has  noises  in  ber 
ears,  and  muscse  volitantcs  flitting  conti- 
nually before  her  eyes.  Pulse  100,  soft  and 
regular. 

Cucurb.  cruent.  ])one  aures  ad  f^^x.  ;  Eia^ 

plast.  Canth.  longum  inter  scajmlas. 
yi  Calomel,  gr.  j.  ;  JMicae  Panis,  gr.  ij. — 
M;  ft.  pilula,  8va.  <|naque  hora  sumendri. 
Potass.  Todid.  gr.  viij.  ;  Potass.  Tart.  Jj.  ; 
Infus.  Senna;,  f  .^vj.;  Mist.  Camph.  f  gj. 
M.  ft.  haust.  4tis  horis  post.  Pil.  sing, 
snuiendiis.     Middle  diet. 

May  5th. — The  blister  rose  well,  and  dis- 
charged abundantly.  To-day  she  feels  more 
comfortable.  The  gums  are  rather  tumid 
and  tender,  and  the  breath  has  a  mercurial 
f<etor,  and  the  tongue  is  slightly  furred. 
Pulse  100  ;  bowels  open. 

Pergat.  in  usu  medicamentorum  sed  sw- 
matur  pilula  bis  vice  ter  die.  Milk,  a 
pint  daily. 

Cth. — The  paralysis  is  somewhat  less.  She 
can  move  the  jaws  and  tongue  mora  easily, 
and  consequently  swallows  better.  The 
tongue,  when  protruded,  still  deviates  to  the 
left  side,  and  the  face  remains  drawn  to  the 
left  side,  and  at  the  right  side  of  the  mouth, 
instead  of  the  linear  furrow  usually  extend- 
ing downwards  from  the  nose,  there  is  a  ful- 
ness here,  and  the  whole  right  side  of  the 
face  looks  flatter,  and  feels  softer  and  more 
flabby  than  the  left.  During  the  night  she 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
pain  across  the  umbilical  region.  Pulse  90, 
small  and  weak. 

Omittatur  haustus. 

^  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  vi. 

Potassse  Nitratis,  gr.  x. 

Mist.  Camph.  f^iss.  M.  ft.  haust.  ter  die 
sumendus. 

10th. — Much  im|)roved  ;  the  head  clearer, 
muscse  volitaiites,  &c.,  much  less.  She  can 
now  raise  the  left  eycdid  and  close  the  right. 
The  fa ;e  continues  drawn,  but  the  motions 
are  improving ;  eats  more  easily,  and  the 
speech  is  not  near  so  much  muffled  a.s  it  was 
at  first.  Sensation  is  more  jicrfcct  on  the 
left  side.  The  gums  tender  ;  tongue  coaled 
with  a  browiiijh  white  fur  ;  bowels  open. 

Omittantur  medicamenta. 


Statim    applicetur    Emplast.    Cantharid 

parvum  faciei  lateri  dextro. 
R   Strychniae,  gr.  j.  ;   Pulv.   Sacch.   Alb. 

gr.  vj.     Ft.  pulvis  parti  vesicati  nocte 

maneque  applicanda. 

12th. — Slight  twitchings  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  face  ;  she  says  only  on  the  right 
side,  also  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  both 
legs. 

Auge  Strychniam  ad  gr.  iss. 

Full  diet. 

14th — Feels  stronger  and  better  altoge- 
ther. All  symptoms  of  uneasiness  removed 
from  the  head.  Tlie  twitchings  have  been 
severe  ;  the  cervical  glands  are  enlarged  and 
tender ;  the  face  also  is  slightly  swelled  oil 
the  right  side.  She  can  move  the  tongue 
much  more  readily,  speaks  more  distinctly, 
and  can  drink  better.  Pulse  regular  and 
quick  ;  appetite  good. 

ICth. — Appearance  of  the  patient  much 
more  natural.  The  fulness  on  the  right  side 
of  the  mouth  diminished,  and  the  natural 
dejjression  partly  restored  ;  much  less  dis- 
tortion produced  by  laughing.  The  patient's 
spirits  are  much  depressed  ;  cries  when 
spoken  to,  though  she  can  assign  no  reason 
for  so  doing. 

20th. — Very  moch  improved;  countenance 
nearly  natural,  and  speech  almost  perfectly 
recovered.  The  tongue  still  deviates  a  little 
when  protnided  far,  and  she  is  unable  to 
place  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  poste- 
rior teeth  on  the  right  side,  although  she  can 
do  so  readily  on  the  left  side. 

Omitt.  Strychnia. 

2 1  st. — Feels  quite  well :  scarcely  any  dis- 
tortion produced  even  by  laughing. 

Discharged  cured. 

Rkmarks. — This  was  a  case  of  local  pa- 
ralysis of  a  rather  complicated  kind,  and  one 
of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  state  the  pre- 
cise pathological  cause.  The  parts  paralyzed 
were  the  following : — 1st.  All  the  muscles 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  jjortio  dura :  this  was  proved 
by  the  flattening  out  and  flaccidity  of  the 
right  side,  by  its  being  drawn  towards  the 
left,  and  by  the  inability  to  close  the  right 
eyelids  ;  also  by  the  want  of  expression  on 
that  side,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
pressional  muscles :  thus  she  could  only 
laugh  with  one  half  of  her  face.  2d.  The 
muscles  of  mastication,  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  motor  portion  of  the  flfth 
nerve,  seemed  also  to  be  paralysed  more 
or  less  on  both  sides,  though  chiefly,  accord- 
ing to  her  account,  on  the  left  side.  Sensa- 
tion also  was  diminisiied,  and  the  tempera- 
ture lowered  on  the  left  side,  depending  on 
the  sensory  jiorlion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  id. 
The  levator  palpebrec  »upcrioris  of  the  left 
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side  was  paralysed,  she  being  unable  to  raise 
the  left  eyelid  ;  the  third  nerve  must  therefore 
have  been  implicated.  And  4th.  The  devia- 
tion of  the  tongue,  when  protruded  to  the 
left  side,  proved  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  serve  to  protrude  the  tongue  on  the 
left  side,  which  are  supplied  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  ;  this  will  explain  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition.  Before  we  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
cause  on  which  these  symptoms  depended, 
we  shall  briefly  review  (he  patient's  previ- 
ous history,  and  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
ceded the  attack.  We  find  that,  1st.  She 
was  hereditarily  predisposed  to  affections  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  her  father  having 
been  a  paralytic,  and  her  mother  having  died 
of  locked-jaw.  2d.  She  had  been  anxious 
and  uneasy  about  her  property,  and  mental 
anxiety  is  well  known  to  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  cerebral  affections.  3d.  Her  health 
was  always  delicate  and  temperament  nc- 
vous.  And  4th.  She  was  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  at  which  serious  affections  of 
the  nervous  system  are  most  common.  Then 
as  to  the  symptoms  which  preceded  the  at- 
tack, there  was  in  the  first  place  sleepiness, 
giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  slight 
headache  ;  and  then  the  attack  shewed  itself 
by  ptosis  of  the  left  eyelid,  difficulty  of  de- 
glutition, impaired  speech,  and  drawingof  the 
face  to  the  left  side.  The  symptoms  gra- 
dually increased  in  severity  until  her  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital. 

In  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical cause  we  shall  first  notice  some  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  which  might 
produce  many  of  these  symptoms  ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  reasons  why  we  believe  these 
were  not  the  real  cause,  we  shjill  state  what 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  cause  in  this 
instance.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  could 
not  have  been  the  cause  here,  for  there  was 
no  increased  heat  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  no 
suffusion  of  the  eyes,  none  of  the  delirium  of 
phrenitis,  and  not  the  pain,  &c.  Apoplectic 
effusion  could  hardly  have  been  the  cause, 
for  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  as 
there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  in 
that  case.  A  state  of  ansemia,  and  an  irre- 
gular distribution  of  blood  consequent  on 
that,  was  not  the  cause ;  there  was  no 
n"arked  degree  of  anaemia  ;  and  the  physical 
signs  of  that,  as  murmur  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  &c.  were  not  present.  Morbid 
growths  pressing  on  the  origins  of  the  nerves 
could  not  have  been  the  cause,  both  from  the 
comparative  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the 
speedy  relief  obtained.  We  are  reduced, 
then,  to  the  supposition  that  the  cause  was 
either  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  some  affec- 
tion of  the  individual  ncr\-es  ;  and  probably 
both  of  these  causes  were  present.  Conges- 
tion of  the  brain  would  account  for  the 
sLcpincbs,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss  of  memory, 


tinnitus  aurium,  niuscie  volitantes,  tec.  which 
are  stated  as  having  existed  ;  and  we  believe 
that  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  early 
affection  of  the  ninth  nerve,  as  indicated  by 
the  impaired  speech,  difficult  deglutition,  &c.; 
for  this  is  just  the  part  we  should  expect  to 
be  earliest  affected  by  congestion,  consider- 
ing its  position  with  respect  to  the  vertebral 
vessels  at  the  foramen  magnum  ;  we  also 
think  that  this  notion  is  confirmed  farther  by 
th?  successful  result  of  the  treatment  adopted. 
Congestion  might  also  account  for  the  para- 
lysis of  the  nerves  ;  but  this  was  probably 
partly  dependent  on  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  affected  nerves,  which  we 
know  are  affected  sometimes  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  which  affection  we  also  know  may 
produce  paralysis.  There  is  at  the  time  we 
arc  writing  this  (June  1842)  a  case  of  para- 
plegia in  the  hospital,  under  Dr.  Williams, 
arising  from  rheumatism,  where  the  paralysis 
is  rapidly  disappearing  as  the  rheumatism  is 
being  cured  by  the  usual  remedies.  This 
opinion  is,  we  think,  borne  out  by  the  account 
given  in  the  previous  history  of  the  gradual 
passage  of  the  rheumatism  from  the  lower 
extremities  to  the  neck  and  head.  We  do 
not  lay  much  stress  on  this  latter  cause,  but 
regard  it  as  quite  secondary  to  the  conges- 
tion. 

The  treatment  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
just  what  we  should  expect  to  be  serviceable 
in  congestion — viz.  local  depletion  by  cup- 
ping, followed  by  counter-irritation  and  de- 
rivation by  means  of  a  blister  and  purgatives 
with  diuretics,  and  means  to  equalize  the 
circulation  through  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
promote  absorption,  viz.  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium.  Under  this  treatment  we  find 
that  the  symptoms  improved  rapidly  :  those 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  too  much 
blood  in  the  brain  gradually  passed  off ;  and 
simultaneously  with  this  the  motions  of  the 
paralysed  parts  improved,  and  the  numbness 
became  less,  and  in  a  few  days  the  chief 
remaining  symptom  was  the  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura,  so  that  the  disea.se  was  now 
reduced  to  a  simple  case  ;  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  congestion  having  been  removed,  it 
became  a  good  case  for  the  endermic  admi- 
nistration of  strychnine,  which  was  accord- 
ingly applied  in  the  usual  way  on  a  blis- 
tered surface  just  below  the  zygomatic 
process  ;  and  it  was  attended  with  the  usual 
results,  viz.  a  rapid  restoration  of  power  to 
the  paralysed  muscles,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
was  quite  well ;  the  countenance,  from  being 
much  distorted,  had  become  so  nearly  na- 
tured  that  no  one  would  observe  any  defor- 
mity unless  their  attention  were  specially 
directed  to  it.  Her  general  health  was  also 
much  improved,  and  she  was  discharged 
cured  within  eighteen  days  of  her  admission, 
and  twenty-two  of  the  attack. 

This  case  shews  very  decidedly  the  good 
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effects  of  early  and  active  measures  in  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  also  the  influence 
of  strychnine  in  curing  local  jiaralysis  when 
not  depending  on  any  structural  lesion  that 
■would  interfere  with  its  operation.  The 
effect  of  this  remedy  on  the  animal  sjjirits  is 
curious.  In  the  present  instance  it  caused 
great  depression,  crying,  &c.  ;  whereas  in 
another  case  in  which  it  was  used  recently  in 
the  hospital,  it  jiroduced  immoderate  fits  of 
laughter.  These  would  seem  to  imply  that, 
besides  its  well-known  influence  on  the  spinal 
cord,  it  also  exerted  some  influence  on  the 
cerebrum. 

Prognoi^is. — A  much  less  rapidly  favoura- 
ble result  would  have  been  anticipated  by 
most  persons  in  Ihi*  case,  considering  the 
advanced  age,  the  debiUtated  constitution, 
the  repetition  and  gradually  increased  seventy 
of  the  attack,  and  the  number  of  the  parts 
paraly:  ei  ;  and  as  to  any  ulterior  prognosis, 
un'ess  the  patient  is  very  cautious,  she  will 
be  very  likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack  ;  and  if  she  has  another  it  will  pro- 
bably be  moi'e  severe  and  less  remediable. 

RESULTS    OF    AMPUTATIONS    IN 
THE  HOSPITALS  OF  PARIS. 

From  January  1,  1820,  to  January  1, 
1841,  852  amputations  were  performed 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  :  of  the  hip- 
joint  1  ;  of  the  thigh  201  ;  of  the  knee- 
joint  3  ;  of  the  leg  192  ;  of  the  foot  38  ;  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  8  ;  of  the  toes  85  ; 
total  528,  for  the  inferior  extremity.  Of 
the  shoulder-joint  14  ;  of  the  arm  91  ;  of 
the  fore-arm  28;  of  the  v.rist-joint  16;  of 
the  carpal  bones  9;  of  the  fingers  166; 
total  324,  for  the  superior  extremity.  The 
mortality  was  332,  or  nearly  two  in  five  ; 
255  for  the  inferior  extremity,  or  about 
one-half;  77  for  the  superior  extremity,  or 
nearly  one-fourth. 

The  single  coxo-femoral  disarticulation 
was  secondary,  for  a  gunshot  wound,  and  on 
a  male  patient  of  twenty  one  years,  and  was 
fatal.*  In  201  amjiutations  of  the  thigh  in 
its  continuity  including  all  causes,  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  there  were  126  deaths,  nearly 
sixty-two  i)er  cent.,  or  about  two-thirds. 
For  wounds,  burns,  fractures,  &c.,  there 
were  forty-six  ;  44  men  and  2  women  ;  of 
the  men,  .'54  died  and  10  recrovered  ;  of  the 
women,    both    recovered.     Total  of  deaths 


•  The  firHt  RurcoKsfiil  ainpntation  of  the  liip- 
joint  was  porformcd  in  1k41,  by  M.  .Sedillot,  at 
tlie  rnilitBry  hnsiiital  of  \al  ile  Grace.  In  tlie 
report  matte  to  the  Krcncli  Academy  of  Medicine 
on  the  3(1  January,  on  thiK  case,  liy  Hariin  l.ar- 
rcy,  it  is  recommended  to  tic  tlic  artery  tx-fore 
rommencinj;  the  operation,  tlic  utility  of  ihi» 
practice  havinjr  heen  proved  in  the  course  of  the 
practice  of  the  reporter. 


34,  or  three-fourths.  For  chronic  diseases 
there  were  153  amputations,  92  deaths,  61 
recoveries,  or  three  deaths  in  five.  The 
number  is  completed  by  two  amputations 
for  double  anchylosis,  performed  successively 
by  M.  Velpeau,  on  a  man  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  with  success.f 

Amputation  of  the  knee-joint. — This 
abandoned  operation  was  revived  in  1830  by 
M.  Velpeau,  who,  with  bis  ))eculiar  indus- 
try, had  collected  14  cases  and  13  cures. 
These  were  isolated,  and  collected  from 
books,  or  other  imperfict  records;  and  that 
the  coucluions  he  made  wcrentt  ivarrantable, 
was  clearly  proved  by  the  subsequent 
constant  fatality  of  the  operation,  and  which, 
since  1838,  has  been  banished  from  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris.  M.  Velpeau  has  operated 
six  times ;  four  deaths.  M.  Laugier  twice, 
two  deaths.     M.  Blandin  once  ;  one  death. 

A  i/putafions  of  the  leg. — Of  these  there 
were  192,  and  106  deaths,  nearly  55  per 
cent.,  or  one-nintb  less  than  in  amputation» 
of  the  thigh.  For  organic  diseases  112,  55 
deaths,  or  one-half.  For  traumtaij  lesions 
79,  50  deaths,  or  nearly  t\YO-thirds.  One 
amputation  of  cotnplaisance,  ]ierformed  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  on  a  man  of  19  years,  for 
club-foot,  and  followed  by  death. 

'  Partial  atnptiiations  of  foot. — 38  patients 
had  their  feet  amputated,  and  9  died,  or  2-1 
per  cent.  For  organic  lesions  9,  and  3 
deaths,  or  about  one-tenth.  For  traumatic 
lesions  9,  and  6  deaths,  or  just  two-thirds. 

Amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint. — Sur- 
geons have,  in  general,  reported  an  incredible 
success  in  this  operation.  M.  Gourard, 
quoted  by  M.  Velpeau  in  his  Medicine 
Operatoire,  says,  "  we  have  performed,  and 
seen  performed,  this  operation  with  such 
happy  results,  that  we  hardly  believe  it  more 
dangerous  than  amputation  in  the  continuity 
of  the  humerus,  and  even  consider  it  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  it  is  not 
to  be  preferred."  M.  Blancel  mentions  60 
successful  cases  in  his  thesis.  Baron  Larrcy 
states  that  he  was  successful  90  times  in  100 
cases.  Sabatier  speaks  in  terms  of  enthu- 
siasm of  14  successes  in  17  cases  obtained 
by  this  surgeon  ;  and  Percy  states  that  of  70 
cases,  one-sixteenth  only  terminated  fatally. 
Let  us  see  how  far  M.  Malgaigne's  statistics 
confirm  these  statements.  There  were  in 
the  period  of  five  years  under  consideration 
14  scapulo-humeral  disarticulationi.  In 
one  j)atient  there  was,  at  the  same  time, 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
cour.se,  he  succumbed.  Throwing  aside  this, 
there  remain  13  cases  and  10  deaths.  Six 
times  the  operation  was  performed  for  chro- 


*  Recently  M.  Jobert,  ofthe  Hftpitnl  St.  I/)niR, 
performed  a  double  umpiitation  of  the  thigh  on  a 
man  of  twcnty-ei)flit  years,  for  a  scrofulous  tu- 
mour of  each  knee-joint  with  entire  success. 
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nic  diseases;  of  these,  4  were  men  from  15 
to  4 1  years  ;  the  young  man  of  15  recovered, 
all  the  otiiers  died.  \Vonien,  respectively  of 
19  and  10  years  of  age,  2  ;  both  recovered. 
For  traumatic  lesions  7  operations,  all 
males,  from  27  to  G5  years  ;   7  deaths. 

Ampvtaion  of  the  arm. — 'Jl  operations, 
41  deaths,  or  4;")  per  cent.,  nearly  one-fifth 
less  than  in  amjjutation  of  the  leg.  Of 
these  'Jl  amputations,  there  were,  for  organic 
disease  Gl,  and  24  deaths,  or  2  in  5.  The 
traumatic  amputations  were  in  number  30, 
and  17  deaths;  more  than  one-half. 

Amputation  of  the  fore-nrm. — 28  opera- 
tions, 8  deaths  ;  28  per  cent.  Qi  these,  1 7 
were  performed  for  organic  ditease,  and  11 
were  traumatic  ;  of  the  former,  5  died ;  of 
the  latter,  3. 

Amputation  at  the  vrist. — The  wrist  was 
discarticulated  16  times;  12  times  for 
chronic  affections,  4  times  in  consequence  of 
injuries.  Of  these,  4  were  women  and  12 
men.     All  recovered. 

Amjmtation  of  the  metatarsal  bones. — 8 
amputations  of  a  single  metatarsal  bone  were 
performed  ;  cne  only  is  designated  as  a  disar- 
ticulation. 7  of  these  were  upon  males 
from  8  to  4 1  years  of  age  ;  1  on  a  female  of 
45  years.  6  were  for  organic  lesions  ;  2 
were  traumatic.  1  death  in  the  second 
series,  wliere  the  head  of  the  bone  was  re- 
moved, in  a  man  of  4 1  years.  4  times  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  was  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion ;  twice  the  fifth  ;  once  the  second  ;  in 
the  eighth  the  bone  is  not  specified. 

Amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bones. — 9 
operations,  limited  to  one  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.  1  only  was  traumatic,  and  was  suc- 
cessful ;  8  were  for  organic  leisons  ;  among 
these  there  was  1  death  in  a  young  man  22 
years.  The  third  metacarpal  bone  was  am- 
putated 6  times,  the  fourth  once,  and  the 
first  twice. 

Amputation  of  the  great  toe. — 43  disar- 
ticulations, and  7  deaths,  or  1  in  G,  which  is 
enormous.  29  were  from  organic  disease, 
and  14  were  traumatic.  Of  the  first  series 
3  died,  about  one-tenth  ;  of  the  last,  4  died, 
or  more  than  oue-fourth.  Of  this  number 
5  were  females,  all  for  organic  disease,  and 
all  recovered. 

Amputation  of  one  of  the  toes. — 26  ope- 
rations, of  which  12  were  traumatic,  and 
were  followed  by  one  death.  Of  these,  there 
were  28  males  and  5  females,  from  the  ages 
of  5  to  62. 

Amputation  of  several  toes  at  the  same 
time. — In  7  operations  there  was  1  death. 

Amputation  of  one  or  more  phalanges. — 
9  operations  ;  4  times  on  the  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe  ;  twice  upon  the  phalanges  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth ;  the  three  others  not  spe- 
cified.    No  death. 

Amputation  of  the  Thumb. — 9  operations 


and  3  deaths  ;  3  times  for  organic  diseases, 
and  for  a  supernumerary  thumb  ;  5  times 
for  traumatic  lesions,  and  of  tliose  3  died. 
Three  deaths  in  five  would  seem  to  realize 
for  the  thumb  Mr.  Velpeau's  assertion  that 
"  amputtition  of  the  fingers  is  not  less  dan- 
gerous to  life  than  amputation  of  the  arm." 

Amputation  of  one  of  the  fingers. — 119 
operations  ;  109  recoveries,  10  deaths,  or 
one-twelfth.  Organic,  79  ;  deaths,  6,  or  one- 
thirteenth  ;  traumatic,  40  ;  3  deaths.  Total, 
1  death  in  10. 

Amputation  of  several  fingers  at  one  time. 
— 13  operations;  one  death,  in  a  man  of 
forty-two  years,  who  had  four  fingers  ampu- 
tated. 

Amputation  of  the  phalanges. — This  ope- 
ration was  performed  24  times ;  there  was 
one  death  in  a  man  of  thirty-two  years,  in 
whom  the  phalanx  was  crushed. — Phila- 
deljjhia  Medical  Examiner. 
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Aneurism  of  the  eiternal  iliac  and  femoral 
Arlciiesut  iheir  ori^i)t. 
A  FOOT-SOLDIER,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  other  hospitals,  left  St.  Michael  in  January 
1828,  and  entered  St.  Francis.  He  related, 
on  his  entrance,  that  he  had  suffered  from 
different  venereal  complaints,  and,  among 
others,  had  had  a  bubo  in  both  groins  five 
years  before.  On  examination,  a  tumor, 
pulsating  isochronously  with  the  heart,  was 
found  in  the  left  groin,  which  extended  in- 
wards close  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  was  painful  and  daik  red  ;  it  was  recog- 
nized to  be  an  incurable  aneurism,  which, 
even  a  few  months  before,  had  been  taken 
for  a  bubo.  ["  Hardly  conceivable,"  says 
the  German  translator.} 

On  the  day  of  admission,  as  the  patient 
was  very  weak,  he  was  bled  to  eight  ounces ; 
leeches  were  put  on  close  to  the  tumor ; 
poultices  were  applied;  and  broth  and  de- 
mulcent beverages  were  ordered.  In  spite 
of  this  treatment  the  inflammation  of  the 
tumor  increased  ;  it  became  gangrenous;  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  sixth  day. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  besides  the 
aneurism  in  the  groin,  a  second  aneurismal 
sac,  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  was 
found  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  which  extended 
as  far  as  its  middle,  and  posteriorly  touched 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Both  the  aneu- 
rismal sacs  arose  from  a  fissure,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  crural  arch,  and  eight  lines 
long  and  two  broad.  The  i^acs  were  filled 
with  coagulated  blood  ;  tlicir  parietes  were 
easily  torn,  and  were  \i»ibly  gangrenous. 
The  external  iliac  arteiy  was  inflamed  and 
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contracted,  as  was  also,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
common  iliac,  where  the  former  arises 
from  it. 

Cure  of  an  Jiieurism  of  the  poaterior  Tibial 

Artery  by  amputation  of  the  Leg. 
A  major  of  artillery,  at  Elvas,  had 
had  an  enormous  tumor  for  three  years, 
which  occupied  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  calf.  When  he 
was  admitted  into  the  institution  at  Lisbon, 
an  aneurism  of  the  tibial  artery  was  distin- 
guished with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
great  circumference,  and  the  degeneration  of 
the  parts.  The  degenerated  state  of  the  soft 
parts  indicated  amputation  as  the  sole  re- 
medy. He  was  first  subjected  to  a  prepara- 
tory course  suited  to  his  age  (50),  his  shat- 
tered constitution,  previous  hsemoptysis,  and 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It 
consisted  of  abstraction  of  blood,  purgatives, 
and  spare  diet.  Ten  days  after  his  admis- 
sion amputation  was  performed  above  the 
knee  ;  and  the  patient  was  discharged,  com- 
pletely cured,  in  six  weeks. 

On  dissecting  the  amputated  limb,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  was 
the  seat  of  the  rupture  ;  the  aneurisraal  sac 
was  filled  with  layers  of  solid  lymph,  and  had 
fissures,  which  formed  smaller  sacs,  full  of 
coagulated  blood.  The  tibia  and  fibula  had 
entirely  shrunk  away  in  the  region  of  the 
aneurism.  The  artery  was  ossified  around 
the  fissure. 

Besides  this  one,  many  other  cases  of 
aneurism  are  mentioned,  namely,  of  the  fe- 
moral artery  :  and,  with  one  exception,  they 
were  all  cured  by  ligature.  A  case  also  oc- 
curred of  dilatation  of  the  whole  venous  sys- 
tem, and  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by 
gases,  which  were  collected  and  chemically 
analysed.  A  report  on  the  subject  is  to 
follow, 

Gun-shit  Wound  of  the  Abdomen,  with  injury 

of  the  Intestines,  cured  u-ilhout  Operation,  by 

iiignor  M.  J.  M.  Costa. 

A  robust  peasant,  aged  20,  on  the  18  th 
November,  1 638,  was  wounded  by  a  gun  fired 
close  to  him,  so  that  four  balls,  with  wad- 
ding, and  fragments  of  clothes,  entered  his 
body  about  an  inch  above  the  anterior  and 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  left  ilium, 
and  came  out  close  to  the  left  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  An- 
teriorly and  jjosteriorly  two  wounds  were 
seen  :  a  larger  one,  which  was  oblong  ;  and 
a  smaller  one,  which  was  round.  The  haemor- 
rhage was  slight,  and  soon  stoi)ped  without 
the  assistance  of  art. 

After  the  foreign  bodies  had  been  removed 
as  gently  as  possible,  the  wounds  were  covered 
with  comj)resHeH,  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
Ajncgar.     During  the  first  night  the  patient 


slept  tranquilly  for  several  hours  ;  his  pulso 
was  natural,  his  urine  free,  and  of  a  healthy 
colour  ;  the  bowels  were  not  open. 

On  the  19th  local  applications  were  em- 
ploj'ed,  with  emollient  clysters,  low  diet,  and 
the  internal  use  of  barley-water  and  tama. 
rinds.  There  was  no  motion  before  the 
evening,  but  part  of  the  clyster  issued  from 
his  mouth,  a  proof  that  the  intestines  had 
been  wounded.  In  the  evening,  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  wounds  and  fever  came 
on.  The  treatment  was  the  same ;  except 
that  warm  and  emollient  poultices  were  used 
instead  of  the  cold  ones.  On  the  21st,  a 
small  slough  came  off  the  sores,  and  some 
faeces  and  gas  issued  forth.  On  the  evening 
of  the  22d  the  natural  stool  was  scanty,  but 
faeces  very  copiously  discharged  from  the 
mouth.  The  treatment  on  the  whole  was  the 
same,  with  clysters  of  milk  and  water.  The 
patient's  general  state  was  good. 

On  the  25th  there  was  a  consultation  of 
the  surgeons,  in  which  some  proposed  inva- 
gination, others  a  compressive  bandage.  Sig- 
nor  Costa  thought  the  former  not  admis- 
sible, because  the  wound  was  too  deeply 
situated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ; 
and  the  latter  equally  inexpedient,  on  account 
of  the  continual  sloughing,  and  the  state  of 
the  sores.  The  ])revious  treatment  was 
therefore  continued.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2Gth  a  considerable  slough  came  away, and  the 
sores  looked  clean.  Tents  of  charpie,  covered 
with  spermaceti  ointment  and  oil  of  sweet 
al'jionds,!were  now  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  drawn  through  from  one  to  the  other, 
avoiding  the  wound  in  the  intestines  as  much 
as  possible.  On  the  27th  there  were  two 
considerable  natural  evacuations,  and  none 
through  the  wounds  ;  the  former  occurred 
again  on  the  following  days,  and  some 
more  flatus  issued  from  the  wounds. 
'WTien  the  sores  were  dressed  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  an  accumulation  of 
faeces  was  perceived  at  the  posterior  one  : 
this  occurred  again  several  times  up  to  the 
4th  of  December,  with  an  admixture  of  pus. 
By  the  8th  cicatrization,  attended  by  a  dis- 
charge of  healthy  pus,  had  made  considerable 
|)rogress.  On  the  10th  of  January  the 
wounds  were  cicatrized,  and  all  the  natural 
functions  were  in  good  order. 
[To  be  continued.] 

A  CASE  OF 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 

BODY  BY  THE  ACETATE  OF 

ALUMINA. 

ByjNo.  T.  Sharpless,  M.D.,  Philadelphia, 

As    the  process  of  embalming  the  human 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  or 
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long  preservation,  has  rarely  been  attempted 
in  this  city,  (except  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
anatomist,)  it  may  prove  interesting  and 
useful  to  state  the  result  of  an  e.\perinui\t 
recently  made. 

A  gentleman  from  Canada,  aged  G4  years, 
died  in  June  last  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
One  year  previous  he  weighed  20H  pounds, 
and  at  his  death  about  1)0  pounds,  and  had 
become  very  much  infiltrated  with  water. 
To  enable  his  family  to  take  him  home,  Dr. 
Wm.  R.  Grant,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
of  Jefferson  College,  and  the  writer,  under- 
took to  preserve  the  body.  The  weather 
was  very  sultry,  with  rain  and  sun  nearly 
every  day. 

He  died  at  6  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday.  In 
the  afternoon  the  only  incision  that  was 
permitted  by  the  family,  was  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  large  injecting 
tubes  were  placed  in  the  aorta  below  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  one  pointing  each 
way.  A  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  su- 
blimate in  alcohol  was  thrown  in,  a  quart 
upward  and  a  pint  downward,  and  the  body 
was  kept  damp  by  a  weaker  mixture. 

We  next  day  injected  the  same  quantity  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  acetate  ofalumine, 
which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  the 
whole  body  a  manifest  rose  colour,  making  it 
resemble  life  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
face  and  hands  were  constantly  damp  with 
the  solution,  and  the  body  frequently  washed 
with  it. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  being  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  day,  there  was  a  green  stripe  the 
whole  length  of  the  fibula  of  one  side,  and  a 
similar  spot  upon  the  ribs,  with  vesications 
on  several  parts  of  the  body,  but  no  odour 
or  other  indications  of  putrefaction.  The 
usual  blue  effusion  of  blood  along  the  back 
and  under  parts  had  changed  to  a  bright  red, 
which  remained  to  the  last.  We  again  in- 
jected nearly  the  same  quantity  of  the 
aluminous  solution  with  sufficient  force  to 
distend  the  arteries  of  the  forehead,  during 
which  operation  the  green  stripes  upon  the 
leg  and  ribs  changed  to  a  light  brown,  which 
colour  they  retained  until  the  body  was  sent 
away.  On  Monday  a  pint  of  the  solution 
was  injected,  the  tubes  removed,  the  aorta 
well  secured,  and  the  abdomen  closed,  and 
at  9  P.M.  the  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin, 
with  cotton  wadding  dipped  in  alcohol  around 
the  face  and  hands.  The  joints  were  all 
perfectly  flexible  ;  the  skin  of  the  limbs  and 
body  was  so  like  life,  that,  from  appearances, 
no  one  would  have  believed  them  dead,  the 
hands  more  jjarticularly,  the  skin  of  which 
was  very  soft,  and  the  fingers  were  beauti- 
fully tinted  with  a  bright  rose  colour,  as  were 
also  the  convolutions  of  the  ears.  The  face 
was  less  natural,  having  shrivelled  from  the 
constant  contact  of  the  solution.     There  was 


no  ice  used,  or  any  precaution  against  the 
heat,  the  body  being  in  a  room  with  little 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  sun  shining  iu  and 
even  upon  the  body  several  hours  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  removed  next  day, Tuesday.  During 
its  transit,  it  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  great 
heat  from  the  sun,  the  weather  remaining 
exceedingly  warm,  and  the  size  of  the  inclos- 
ing box  preventing  it  being  well  covered. 
It  arrived  at  home  on  Friday  afternoon,  the 
eighth  day  after  death.  The  appearance 
upon  arrival  1  will  give  as  received  by  letter. 
"  The  coffin  was  opened  at  4  o'clock  I'.M., 
and  you  would  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  seen  how  slight  a  change  had  taken 
place  ;  none  whatever  in  the  face,  unless  it 
was  a  little  thinner.  The  hand,  left  exposed 
for  view,  was,  however,  less  beautiful  than 
when  you  saw  it,  having  become,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fingers,  of  a  darkish  hue. 
The  next  day  the  face  began  also  to  change 
in  colour."  There  was  a  slight  odour,  but 
not  of  putrefaction,  or  any  other  indication 
of  such  a  change.  The  body  was  buried  on 
Monday,  the  eleventh  day  after  death.  The 
brown  colour  mentioned  was  from  mere 
desiccation  of  the  skin,  and  if  the  parts  had 
been  kept  moist,  the  colour  would  have  re- 
mained white  and  natural. 

The  sublimate  was  used  in  this  case  to 
make  the  result  more  certain  (although 
perhaps  unnecessary,)  the  time  required  for 
preservation  being  long,  the  weather  exceed- 
ingly warm,  and  the  subject  a  bad  one,  from 
the  great  infiltration  of  water  through  all  the 
cellular  membranes.  Whether  the  delicate 
rose  colour,  so  perceptible  upon  the  surface, 
arose  from  the  chemical  action  between  the 
two  injected  fluids,  is  not  known,  but  it  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  body. — Philadelphia  Medical  Exa- 
miner. 

ASTLEY  COOPER'S  DEBUT  IN 
SURGERY. 

It  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  occurrences 
in  which  an  individual,  by  a  single  action, 
seems  to  display  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
a  principle  which  it  has  taken  others,  in  the 
j)rogress  of  science,  years  to  arrive  at ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  seems  to  justify  the  appli- 
cation to  the  surgeon — of  the  observation 
usually  applied  only  to  the  poet — "  Nascitur, 
non  fit."  The  circumstance  we  are  about 
to  mention  is,  at  first  sight,  but  little  re- 
markable ;  but  assumes  considerable  interest 
when  we  reflect  on  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  must  have,  although  perhaps  insen- 
sibly, passed  through  the  mind  of  Astley 
Cooper,  before  he  could  possibly  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  on  which  he  acted. 
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Tlie  occasion  to  which  these  remarks  relate 
was  the  following  : — 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  Astlcy  Cooper's  being  nursed  by  a 
foster  mother, Mrs.  Love.  A  son  of  this 
person,  somewhat  older  than  Astley  Cooper, 
had  been  ordered  by  his  father  to  convey 
some  coals  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Castell,  the 
vicar,  and  while  on  the  road,  by  some  acci- 
dent the  poor  lad  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
cart,  one  wheel  of  which,  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  passed  over  his  thigh,  and, 
among  other  injuries,  caused  the  laceration 
of  its  principal  artery.  The  unfortunate 
boy,  paralyzed  by  the  shock  of  the  accident, 
and  sinking  under  the  loss  of  blood, — the 
flow  of  which  was  attempted  to  be  stopped 
by  the  pressure  of  handkerchiefs  ajjphed  to 
the  part  only,  —  was  carried,  almost  ex- 
hausted, to  his  home,  where  Astley  Ci  oper, 
having  heard  of  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  his  foster-brother,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  arrived.  The  bleeding 
was  continuing,  or,  probably  having  for  a 
time  ceased,  had  broken  out  afresh.  All  was 
alarm  and  confusion,  —  when  the  young 
Astley,  in  the  midst  of  the  distressing  scene, 
alone  cajjable  of  deliberating,  and  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  instantly  preventing  further 
loss  of  blood,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
encircle  the  limb  with  his  pocket  handker- 
chief above  the  wound,  and  afterwards  to 
bind  it  round  so  tightly,  that  it  acted  as  a 
ligatureupon  the  wounded  vessel,  and  stojjped 
the  bleeding.  To  these  means  his  foster- 
brother  owed  a  prolongation  of  life  until  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for 
from  London. — Life  of  /5>zV  A.  Cooper. 


CASE  OF 

ANOMALOUS  PERIODICAL   OVA- 
RIAN TUMOR. 

By  Charles  O.  Waters,  M.D. 


Mrs.  M ,  aged  about  4.3,  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted good  health  till  about  the  18th 
year  of  her  age,  when  great  menstrual  de- 
rangement, almostamounting  to  sup))ression, 
supervened.  This  derangement  seems  to 
have  originated  from  sea-bathing,  during  the 
period  of  the  catamenial  discharge  and  at 
other  times.  The  i)atient,  from  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  too  common  in  such  cases,  kept  her 
disease  as  ))r()found  a  secret  as  possible. 
About  this  time  she  was  married,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  years  after,  that,  worn  down 
almost  by  a  profuse  and  obstinate  Icucorrhoea, 
which  followed  soon  upon  the  menstrual  de- 
rangement, and  was  finally  attended  with 
considerable    prola))sus  uteri,    she    laid   her 


case  fairly  before  her  physician.  Under  hi 
treatment  the  leucorrhoea  was,  I  believe,  en- 
tirely cured,  and  the  prolapsus  remedied  by 
means  of  a  supporter,  which  has  been  worn 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  catainenia  were  ever  re- 
established ;  at  any  rate  they  have  not  ap- 
I)eared  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
the  patient,  naturally  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  nervous"  temperament,  has  of 
late  years  laboured  under  excessive  nervous 
impressibility.  Some  six  or  eight  years  since 
she  began  to  sufter  much  from  the  frequent 
recurrence,  in  the  prsecordial  region,  of  a 
pain  very  much  resembling  the  pain  of  that 
anomalous  disease,  "angina  pectoris."  This 
being  attended  with  dyspnoea,  considerable 
ascites,  &c.,  she  was  attended  by  several 
physicians  in  turn,  and  treated  for  pericarditis, 
"  dropsy  of  the  heart,"  Ike,  under  all  which 
no  material  amendment  was  perceptible. 
These  spasms  of  pain  becoming  considerably 
aggravated,  and  being  attended  with  consi- 
derable determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
at  such  times  as  the  catamenial  evacuation 
should  naturally  have  occurred,  monthly 
venesection  was  resorted  to  about  two  years 
since,  and  at  the  time  of  my  acfp.iaintance 
with  the  patient — about  one  year  ago — had 
become  an  established  habit.  These  monthly 
bleedings  being  undoubtedly  injurious  in 
their  ultimate  effects  upon  persons  of  such 
nervous  impressibility,  I  am  trying  to  dis- 
continue them,  and  procure  relief  by  the  use 
of  other  means. 

With  these  preliminaries,  I  come  now  to 
the  facts  from  which  I  think  the  case  derives 
its  chief  interest.  The  patient  seems  for 
some  time  previous  to  have  suffered  much 
from  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region,  but  it  was 
only  about  two  years  ago — at  W'hicli  time  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  my  former  partner.  Dr. 
S.  B.  Hanford — that  a  tumor  was  disco- 
vered, evidently  rising  from  the  left  iliac 
region,  and  occupying  at  least  one-half  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  not  probable  it 
had  attained  this  size  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  The  breasts  of  the  patient  were 
enlarged,  indurated,  and  very  painful,  j)ar- 
ticularly  fha  left,  and  she  liad  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
state  the  particular  cour.<!e  of  treatment  to 
wiiich  the  patient  was  then  subjected,  but 
mercurials  and  the  various  preparations  of 
iodine  were  used  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. Diuretics  and  cathartics  were  also 
administered,  and  a  strict  course  of  diet  and 
regimen  entered  ujion. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  adopt- 
ed or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  about  two 
months  afterwards  there  occurred,  tna  va- 
f/ina-,  a  sudden  and  profu.se  discharge  of  "  a 
thick,  yellowish,  and  ropy  substance,"  filling 
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two  ordinary  chamber  vessels.  The  tumor, 
as  examination  showed,  disajipeared  during 
this  discharge;  and  after  its  cessation,  the 
left  ovary  could  be  felt  nearly  in  its  usual 
place,  and  about  the  size  of  j  common  but- 
ternut.    This  was  in  the  fall  of  1840. 

During  the  winter  the  patient  was  tole- 
rably comfortable  under  the  use  of  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash,  laxatives,  and  diuretics. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent  mainly  in 
the  city  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  she  came  under  my  medical 
care — ill  health  having  compelled  her  former 
attendant  to  retire  from  practice.  The  ova- 
rian tumor  had  now  nearly  regained  its  usual 
size  ;  her  breasts  were  swollen  and  painful ; 
her  stomach  was  very  irritable  ;  appetite 
poor  ;  considerable  anasarca,  and  much  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  heart,  though  no 
evidence,  upon  auscultation,  of  organic  dis- 
ease  of  that  organ.  The  tumor  was  very 
painful,  which,  aggravating  the  previous  ner- 
vous irritability,  gave  the  patient  but  little 
rest  night  or  day.  I  commenced  the  use  of 
the  following  prescription  : — 

^.  Pulv.  Camphorse,  3ss.  ;  Pulv.  Opii, 
3j.  ;  Ung.  Hydrargyri  Fort.,  5ij-;  lo- 
dini,  5j.  ;  Axungiae,  3ij.  ;   Ung.  fiat. 

Use  two  or  three  times  a-day  upon  the  tu- 
mor.    Also, 

Pj.  Gambogise,  gr.  vj.  ;  Mit.  Chlorid. 
Hyd.,  gr.  j.  ;  Jalapee,  gr.  iv.  To  be 
taken  every  other  day. 

Under  this  treatment  the  tumor  enlarged 
but  httle,  if  any,  but  still  continued  painful. 
The  purgative  mixture  was  continued  about 
ten  days,  when  anodynes  were  resorted  to 
more  freely — the  bowels  being  kept  open  hy 
the  use  of  Sulph.  Magn.  and  Bi-Tart.  Pot. 
The  external  application  was  continued. 

About  the  tenth  day  the  purgative  mix- 
ture was  repeated,  and  on  the  ensuing  night 
a  second  discharge  occurred,  by  way  of  both 
vagina  and  rectum — similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  matter  first  discharged,  but  somewhat 
less  in  quantity.  The  change  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  patient  was  surprising.  I 
now  commenced  the  use  of  eutrophics — 
other  than  the  preparations  of  iodine — for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  to  the  system 
generally ;  and  of  diuretics,  to  reduce  the 
ascites  and  anasarca. 

Under  the  use  of  these  the  patient's  health, 
up  to  the  month  of  April  last,  was  better 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years  before.  The 
prsecordial  pain  still,  however,  continued, 
and  was  relieved  as  before  mentioned,  and  I 
had  strong  hopes  that  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  tumor,  had  disappeared  for  ever.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  pain  in  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion returned,  and,  after  a  short  time,  I  per- 
ceived the  left  ovary  enlarging  for  the  third 
time.     This    it   continued  to    do,    attended 


with  the  same  severe  symptoms  as  marked 
its  former  growth,  until  about  the  15th  of 
last  month,  (July,  1842,)  when,  while  the 
patient  was  under  the  effects  of  a  cathartic 
of  gamboge  and  jalap,  a  third  discharge  oc- 
curred via  recti  et  vagina.  The  matter 
now  discharged  very  much  resembled  that 
formerly  jiassed  in  the  same  manner,  but  was 
much  more  offensive — so  much  so  that  I 
never  saw  it — and  was  about  the  same  in 
quantity.  The  patient,  for  four  or  five  days 
after,  complained  of  a  continual  "  gurgling" 
sensation  in  the  bowels,  and  twice  threw  from 
the  stomach  matter  resembling,  as  she  said, 
that  just  passed  from  the  rectum  and  vagina. 
For  two  consecutive  days — and  no  longer, 
though  the  weather  was  very  warm — a  heal- 
thy perspiration  made  its  appearance — a  cir- 
cumstance before  unknown  for  ten  whole 
years.  The  patient  is  now  able  to  move 
about  and  attend  to  her  domestic  duties — not 
very  arduous,  as  she  has  never  been  preg- 
nant. 

She  complains  of  considerable  pain  over 
the  left  ovary,  which  can  be  felt  in  its  usual 
situation.  This  pain  seems  materially  re- 
lieved by  the  Unguentum  Ext.  Belladonnse. 
The  size  of  the  ovary  is  about  that  of  a  com- 
mon butternut. 

Bowels  regular ;  pulse  weak,  languid,  and 
at  times  remitting.  There  is  at  pre.=ent  also 
considerable  pain  down  the  left  limb,  at- 
tended with  much  weakness  of  the  part. 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  that,  for  a  few 
days  before  the  last  disappearance  of  the 
tumor  the  pain  from  it  was  considerably  in- 
creased during  and  after  the  passage  of  urine. 
Was  this  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  support  afforded  to  the  tumor  by  a  dis- 
tended vesica  urinaria .' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  case,  given  as 
briefly  as  possible.  The  question  suggests 
itself.  Can  any  means  relieve  this  patient,  by 
preventing  the  re-appearance  of  this  tumor  .•" 
Upon  this  point  I  would  invite  the  opinions 
of  the  profession. — Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner. 

BONE-SETTING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

At  the  village  of  Warmington,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  but  in  the  Poor-Law  Union  of 
Banbury,  an  aged  pauper  met  with  his  death 
under  circumstances  which  can  be  well  un- 
derstood from  a  breviate  of  the  proceedings 
upon  the  Coroner's  inquest. 

The  inquest  was  taken  by  a  Jury,  before 
George  Cattel  Greenaway,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Warwickshire  Coroners,  on  the  3 1st  ult. 

Hannah  Coleman,  wife  of  John  Coleman, 
stated  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Horsley  ;  his  age  was  76,  and  they  lived  in 
the  same  house  ;  he  was  half  childish. 
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BRIGHT  S  KIDNEY. 


John  Coleman,  the  husband,  proved  that 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  20th  of  December,  he  found  the  deceased 
under  deceased's  bed-room  window,  much 
hurt ;  the  window  was  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  deceased  had  fallen  from  it. 
The  witness  applied  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  Over- 
seer, who  recommended  that  Mr.  Wise,  a 
surgeon,  of  Banbury,  should  be  sent  for,  but 
witness  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  the 
following  day  Mr.  Wise  called.  The  witness 
was  not  aware  the  deceased  had  sustained  a 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  until  informed  of  it  by 
Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Robert  Stanton  Wise,  the  surgeon 
referred  to,  stated,  that  hearing  of  the  acci- 
dent, witness  called  on  the  deceased,  when 
he  found  his  left  thigh  considerably  swollen, 
and  broken  about  the  middle,  (the  fracture 
being  a  simple  one)  and  he  had  sustained 
various  other  injuries  on  the  leg  and  body  ; 
but  there  was  no  external  wound  on  the 
thigh.  The  witness  placed  the  limb  in  a 
proper  position,  and  ordered  the  patient  to 
be  kept  quiet.  Witness  visited  the  patient 
on  Friday  morning,  the  2.3rd  instant.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  Coroner,  en- 
quiring why  Mr.  Wise  had  not  visited  his 
patient  on  Thursday,  he  explained  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  necessary,  and  thought 
him  in  no  immediate  danger.  Mr.  Wise 
went  on  to  state,  that  on  attending  on  Friday 
morning  at  the  house  of  the  patient,  with 
splints,  bandages,  Ike,  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  parish,  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting  of  the  parish  that 
morning,  and  that  they  had  determined  to 
place  the  patient  under  the  "  Bone-setter." 
Hannah  Coleman,  on  further  examination, 
stated  that  Mr.  Matthews,  the  "  Bone- 
sttter,"  first  saw  the  patient  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  of  December,  and  he  saw  him  daily 
until  his  death  ;  he  directed  the  limb  to  be 
poulticed.  A  wound  first  appeared  on  tiie 
front  of  the  thigh  on  Sunday,  the  2.')th,  and 
the  bone  first  protruded  through  the  wound 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  :  the  patient  gradually 
sunk,  and  died  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
29th.  After  Mr.  Wise  had,  in  such  a 
manner,  been  informed  that  the  parish  had 
employed  the  "  Bone-setter,"  he  retired, 
and  did  not  again  attend. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Coroner, 
as  to  the  cause  of  death,  Mr.  Wise,  judging 
from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  distinctly 
stated  the  man's  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
fall  from  the  window,  accelerated  by  the 
simple  fracture  be  ng  converted  into  a  com- 
pound fracture,  from  the  want  of  proper 
surgical  treatment  and  attendance,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  he  In  en 
under  the  care  of  a  regularly  educated  and 
qualified  surgeon. 

Till'  jury,  after  a  brief  charge  from  the 


coroner,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
death." — Banbury  Guardian, 

FOREIGN  BODY   IN  THE  EAR 
SEVEN  YEARS. 

Ddring  the  latter  part  of  last  January,  I 
was  called  to  examine  a  girl,  about  thirteen 
years  old,  who  complained  of  pain  and 
deafness,  with  occasional  annoying  sounds  in 
one  ear.  From  the  closest  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  I  could  learn  notiiing 
which  gave  the  least  explanation  of  these 
symptoms,  except  that,  on  reflection,  her 
mother  remembered  being  alarmed  by  the 
child  coming  to  her,  when  she  was  about 
six  years  old,  and  telling  her  that  she  had 
got  a  grain  of  coffee  in  her  ear.  Not  having 
the  aid  of  bright  sunshine,  I  could  not  make 
a  satisfactory  examination,  although  I 
discovered  a  dark  substance,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  inspissated  cerumen,  lying  ap- 
parently upon  the  tympanum.  I  therefore' 
syringedjthe  ear  with  warm  water  and  Castile 
soap.  On  throiviug  in  about  the  third 
syringeful  with  some  force,  a  black -looking 
substance  shot  into  the  basin,  which  on 
examination  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  half 
of  a  coffee  grain.  She  has  been  ever  since 
entirely  free  from  any  unpleasant  feeling  in 
the  ear,  and  has  recovered  her   hearing. 

It  is  stated  in  various  Journals,  that 
Carpenter  has  successfully  employed  cold 
water  injection,  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  ear. — Pfiiladelphia  Medical 
R.raminer. 

BRIGHT'S   KIDNEY. 

Urine  Apparently  Normal. — Dr.  Graves 

laid  before  the  Society*  two  kidneys  from  a 
man  named  Connell,  set.  50,  of  intoxicated 
haliits,  who  had  died  of  consumption  and 
drojisy  in  tlie  Mcath  IIosi)ital.  Of  these 
the  right  was  of  the  natural  size,  and  on  being 
cut  into  appeared  pale  and  granular.  The 
other  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  he  ha<l 
ever  seen  of  what  is  designated  Bright 's 
kidney.  It  was  hard  and  very  small  ;  the 
caj)sule  came  off  readily,  and  the  surface  of 
the  kidney  then  appeared  ro'i'^h  and  nodu- 
lated, indicating  the  latter  and  more  con- 
firmed stages  of  the  disease.  There  had  been 
five  examinations  made  of  the  urine  while  he 
was  in  the  hospital.  It  was  ascertnine<l  to 
be  healthy,  and  had  no  trace  of  alliumen. 
This  coincided  with  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Graves  in  some  other  cases.  Dr.  G. 
objected  to  the  doctrines  of  Rayer.  as  incon- 
sistent with  pathology.  Ray<'r  had  asserted 
that  there  is  an  albuminous  nephritis,  which 

*  The  Palholo^ical  Society  of  Dublin. 
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is  only  distinguishiible  by  symptoms  from 
common  nt'|il>ritis.  But  this  was  inconsistent 
with  cases  Dr.  G.  had  observed.  Symiitoins 
of  disease  might  be  explained,  by  reference 
to  structural  changes,  but  these  changes 
were  not  to  be  cxjilained  by  reference  to 
symptoms. 

Dropsy. — Dr.  Corri'^an'said.'that  the  spe- 
cimens wbicli  he  had  now  to  lay  before  the 
Society,  wire  taken  from  the  body  of  a  man 
of  broken  down  constitution,  whohadlaboured 
under  dropsy,  connected  with  that  state  of 
the  kidney  which  is  denominated  Bright's 
Disease.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  was  yet 
smooth,  its  substance  was  yellow,  and  had 
no  tendency  to  contract ;  it  was  analogous  to 
the  pale  yellow  liver,  and  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  not  the  first  state  of  the  contracted 
kidney.  The  liver  appeared  to  be  undergoing 
a  similar  change  of  structure,  and  externally 
there  was  a  deposit  of  lymph  upon  it. 

In  this  case  the  iirine  had  been  slightly 
albuminous.  It  havlbeen  observed,  that  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  greatest  in  the  early 
stages,  and  diminishes  as  the  disease  proceeds. 
The  very  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine, 
ranging  from  1001  to  1O05,  indicating  the 
presence  of  but  one-twelfth  of  its  usual  solid 
ingredients,  shewed  that  the  disease  was  of 
the  worst  and  most  fatal  form.  —  Dublin 
Journal. 


DUTCH  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  upon  some  of  the  Medical  Insti- 
tutions of  Holland  (which  I  have  read  in 
this  day's  number  of  the  Gazette,)  so  far 
from  presenting,  what  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  see,  a  more  favourable  account  of 
these  Institutions,  rather  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  which  I  allowed  myself  to  ex- 
press as  to  the  backwardness  of  the  medical 
sciences,  from  what  I  was  able  to  perceive 
in  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to  that  country, 
and  which  opinion  is  corroborated  by  other 
visitors.  Indeed  ,Dr.  Varrentrapp  expresses 
himself  in  stronger  terms  than  those  which 
I  have  quoted  from  his  work  with  reference 
to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital at  Leyden  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  That 
Mr.  Hamilton  should  have  experienced  much 
courtesy  and  civility  from  individual  Profes- 
sors I  can  readily  believe,  having  myself  met 
with  every  attention  and  facility  in  my  in- 
quiries during  several  years  into  the  state  of 
the  Continental  hospitals  and  practice,  and 
though  gratefully  acknowledging  such  atten- 
tions, I  should  not  have  thought  myself  jus- 
tified, while  ])rofessing  to  give  a  correct 
account,  in  allowing  them  to  impart  an  undue 


bias  to  the  statements  which  I  made  in  my 
work  upon  the  Medical  Institutions  and 
Practice  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.* 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  my  notes, 
that  I  did  justice  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Dutch  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Mu- 
seums ;  but  as  regards  hospital  organization 
and  practice,  the  little  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  advanced  conveys  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  them.  Thus,  with  reference  to 
the  Town  Hospital  of  Amsterdam,  he  is 
"  greatly  astonished  at  the  immense  number 
of  beds  set  closely  together  in  the  same  ward 
crowded  to  great  excess,"  and  refers  to  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Graham  as  to  the  fatal 
consequences  likely  to  result;  and  in  speaking 
of  the  high  and  bare  roofs  in  the  hospital,  he 
notices  the  circumstance  of  the  swallows 
flying  about  in  the  wards  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  of  the  beds  touching  each 
other,  respecting  which  the  Physician  had 
apjiealed  to  the  ruling  authorities  without 
effect ;  concluding  his  notice  with  the  obser- 
vation—"  The  crowding  of  this  institution 
struck  me  as  greater  than  in  the  other;" 
while  it  seems  that  at  Leyden  he  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  hospital  ;  had  he  done 
so,  he  might  have  experienced  similar  ob 
stacks  to  those  which  I  met  with. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Lee. 
Brighton,  January  7,  1843. 

POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS   AND 
SCOTCH  DIPLOMAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Permit  me  to  remind  your  correspondent 
E.  M.  R.  (page  432),  that  Article  5  of  the 
Medical  Order,  provides  for  the  retention  in 
office  of  duly  licensed  medical  men  already 
in  the  employ  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  with- 
out possessing  a  qualification  under  Article  3. 

The  following  case  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  steady  persistence  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  without  fear 
or  favour ;  and  makes  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  the  newspaper  state- 
ment referred  to  by  E.  M.  R.  is  correct. 

A  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  London,  who  had  been  no 
otherwise  known  to  the  Commission- 
ers than  as  having  addressed  to  them 
an  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  injustice 
and  illegality  of  their  qualification  clause, 
was  lately  elected  a  medical  officer  in  a  union 

*  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  will  ap- 
pear ill  a  few  days  ;  with  ii  parallel  l)etween 
Kng:lish  and  Foreign  .Me<lieiiip  aiui  Surgery. 
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near  London.  Two  days  afterwards,  an 
apothecary  in  the  nei2;hbourhood,  who  l»ad 
previously  held  no  diploma  in  siirgery,  pro- 
c  ired  that  of  the  London  College,  and  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners  prote'sting  against  the 
appointment  of  the  Edinburgh  surgeon, 
while  there  was  any  double  Em/lish  practi- 
tioner (e.  g.  himself)  disposed  to  take  office. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  on  ascertain- 
ing that  at  the  time  of  election  there  was  no 
candidate  whatever  but  the  gentleman  who 
was  actually  chosen,  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment, and  as  if  to  shew  their  entire  freedom 
from  any  i)ersonal  or  national  prejudice, 
volunteered  a  remark  that  they  thought  the 
salary  proposed  for  him  rather  low. 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  on 
the  re-enactment  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
approaching  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
recent  Medicil  Order  will  be  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  entirely,  superseded  ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  all  who  have  any  experience  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  will 
quietly  and  confidently  rely  on  their  acting 
strictly  according  to  the  principles  they  have 
in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment 
adopted. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgo-Londinensis. 

Jan.  6, 1843.  

HANWELL  ASYLUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Your  interesting  review  of  Dr.  Conolly's 
admirable  report  of  Hanwell  Asylum  tempts 
me  to  trouble  you  with  a  fact,  which,  from 
its  affording  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  Dr.  Conolly's  humane  system, 
will,  I  think,  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers. 

At  11  o'clock  at  night,  on  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  November,  I  vitiited  the  wards  of  the 
Asylum  with  Dr.  Conolly.  There  were  then, 
I  believe,  exactly  948  patients  in  the  house, 
and  not  one  of  them  under  personal  restraint. 
We  went  into  every  ward,  and,  with  the 
following  exceptions,  there  was  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard.  Two  women,  each  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  were  chaunting  or  singing 
in  a  low  tone,  just  audible;  a  third  was 
talking  violently,  but  ceased  before  we  left 
the  ward ;  and  one  man  made  use  of  a  vio- 
lent expression  as  we  )iassed  him.  To  me 
it  i.s  i)erfectly  astounding  that  such  a  death- 
like stillness  should  reign  in  a  house  con- 
taining nearly  a  thousand  lunatics.  1  .shall 
never  forget  the  impression  it  made,  and  the 
reflections  it  gave  rise  to  in  my  mind. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Samuel  Soi.i-v. 

St.  Helen's  I'lare. 
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Friday,  Januari/  G,  1813. 

R.  J.  Mack.— K.  Kittoe.— J.  H.  Wihnot.— J. 
Virtue. — L.  Fowle.— R.  A.  Varicas.— C.  R.  Fran- 
cis.—VV.  H.  Walker. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  December  31,  1842. 

Small  Pox 4 

Measles    45 

Scarlatina    35 

Hooping  Cough    31 

Croup 8 

Thrush     6 

Diarrhoea 3 

Dysentery   3 

Cholera    2 

Fnlluenza 3 

Tyi)!ius ..  30 

Krysipelas .'. . .  6 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Xerves,  and  Senses  ..  137 
Diseases  of  tlie  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    314 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 36 

Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    63 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 12 

Childbed 9 

Ovarian   Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Utei-us,  &c 2 

Rheumatism  5 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 3 

Ulcer    1 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 122 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 55 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     49 

Causes  not  specified   19 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 1004 
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h'cpt  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"iV. 
Lonyitti.de  U°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Jan    1843. 

Wednesday 

Thursday  . 

Friday  .  .  . 

Saturday  . 

Sunday    .  . 

Monday  .  • 

Tuesday  . 


Thkkmometku, 
from  30  to  42 


30 
29 
30 
30 
20 
32 


39 
40 
45 
42 
41 
41 


Bauomutf.r 

2983  to  29-93 
2973        2993 


30-02 
29-80 
2978 
29-89 
28-85 


29-90 
29-78 
26-88 
29-24 
28-99 


Wind,  S.  and  N.W.  on  the  4th  -,  S.W.  and  N.W. 
on  the  5th  ;   N.W.  and  W.  by  8.  on  theCth,  smce 

Weather  very  changeable,  with  freipient,  and 
at  times,  heavy  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  005  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LKCTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  (he  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hoi>j)ital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Lecture  XIII. 
On  the  fUniclure  of  the  Placenta. 

I  HAVE  placed  upon  the  table  before  you  a 
healthy  human  placenta,  which  was  expelled 
from  the  uterus  a  few  hours  since  in  natural 
labour,  with  the  membranes  and  umbilical 
cord.  When  the  child  had  breathed  I 
applied  a  ligature  firmly  around  the  cord  two 
inches  from  the  navel,  and  the  pulsations  of 
the  umbilical  arteries,  which  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  heart  of  the  child,  imme- 
diately ceased.  Another  ligature  was  then 
tied  around  it  a  little  nearer  the  placenta  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  cord  was  divided 
between  tl-.e  ligatures.  If  the  cord  had  been 
divided  between  the  placenta  and  the  first 
ligature,  without  a  second  having  been  ap- 
|>lied,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood — not 
enough  to  fill  a  cup — would  have  flowed 
from  tiie  open  umbilical  vessels.  This  fact 
])roves  that  there  i«  no  direct  communication 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein :  the 
placenta  was  still  adhering  to  the  uterus. 
Had  these  vessels  anastomosed  in  the  placenta, 
the  blood  of  the  mother  would  have  escaped 
when  the  cord  was  cut  before  the  detachment 
of  the  placenta  and  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture. The  second  ligature  whirh  you  see 
Rtill  around  the  placental  end  of  this  cord 
was  not  required  to  prevent  the  maternal 
blood  flowing  out  of  the  umbilical  vessels, 
for  a  single  drop  would  not  have  escaped 
had  it  been  left  untied.  Tliis  simple  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times 
790. -XXXI, 


without  risk  to  the  mother,  and,  invariably, 
with  the  same  result,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  umbilical  cord  are  injected.  But  injec- 
tions have  likewise  proved  that  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  mother  do  not  communicate  or 
anastomose  in  the  placenta  with  the  foetal 
blood-vessels.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  published 
by  a  society  at  Edinburgh  in  1/32  or  3,  Dr. 
Monro  says,  p.  129,  "  Having  fixed  a  pipe 
into  one  of  the  iliac  arteries  of  a  woman  tln-ee 
or  four  months  gone  with  child,  and  having 
tied  the  other  iliac  artery  and  the  veins,  I 
pushed  through  the  pipe  fine  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  is  a  liquor  which  easily  goes  fn.m 
the  extreme  arteries  of  any  part  of  the  body 
into  the  corresponding  veins.  I  continued 
this  injection  till  all  the  vessels  of  the  womb, 
both  arteries  and  veins,  were  in  hazard  of 
bursting,  and  till  all  the  gentlemen  present 
agreed  that  a  sufficient  quantity  and  force 
were  employed.  Not  one  drop  of  this  oil 
was  found  in  any  branch  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  or  in  the  foetus,  though  it  was  searched 
for  most  carefully."  From  this  experiment, 
and  from  other  remarks  in  this  essay  on  the 
Nutrition  of  Fcetuses,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Dr.  Monro  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  foetal  circulation  in  the  placenta, 
and  was  fully  aware  that  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  blood  sent  out  by  the  umbilical 
arteries,  is  poured  into  the  umbilical  veins  by 
anastomosing  canals.  '•  For  liquors,"  he 
observes,  "  thrown  into  the  umbilical  arteries 
towards  the  placenta  require  less  force  to 
make  them  return  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
and,  when  injected  with  the  same  force,  they 
return  more  quickly  than  they  do  into  the 
vein  corresponding  to  any  other  artery  of  a 
child  when  the  artery  is  injected." 

In  the  umbilical  cord  attached  to  this 
very  recent  placenta,  the  two  arteries  and  the 
vein,  especially  the  latter,  are  seen  through 
the  transparent  sheath  distended  with  foetal 
blood.  The  cord  enters  the  placenta  ne;  r 
its  centre,  and  tlie  branches  of  the  umbilical 
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arteries  and  vein  are  seen  through  the  amnion 
and  the  chorion  spreading  out  the  like  roots 
of  a  tree,  and  sinking  into  the  placenta. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  foetal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  except  the  umbilical 
vessels  covered  by  the  amnion  and  chorion 
reflected  from  the  cord,  extending  outward 
to  the  circumference,  and  disappearing  in  the 
mass  at  different  distances  from  the  centre.- 
If  size  coloured  with  vermilion  were  injected 
into  one  of  these  umbilical  arteries,  after 
they  were  emptied  of  their  blood,  it  would 
fill  all  the  branches  of  the  two  arteries  in  the 
placenta,  and  would  probably  flow  into  the 
extreme  branches  and  trunk  of  the  umbilical 


vein.  Or  if  the  injection  did  not  pass  from 
the  arteries,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  nil 
the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vein  could 
readily  be  lilU-d  with  size,  coloured  yellow 
from  the  trunk  of  the  vein.  In  this  prepa- 
ration of  the  placenta  which  is  now  exhibited 
to  you,  all  the  ramifications  of  the  foetal 
vessels  have  been  minutely  injected  ;  the 
arteries  with  red,  and  the  veins  with  yellow  ; 
and  the  whole  organ  appears  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  these  red  arteries  and  yellow 
veins  covered  on  the  uterine  surface  by  the 
outer  layer  of  the  decidua,  and  on  the  foetal 
side  by  the  amnion,  chorion,  and  the  inner 
layer  of  the  decidua.      (See  fig.  1.)     The 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


In  figure  1  is  represented  a  section  of  the  gravid  uterus,  jjlacenta,  and  membranes;  the  uterin*  *i- 
nuses  are  filled  with  injection  ;  the  menibraiia  decidua  is  seen  passing  between  the  litems  and 
placenta,  the  chorion  and  amnion  passing  over  its  foetal  surface,  and  the  ftrtul  vessels  of  which 
the  placenta  is  composed,  situated  between  the  placental  decidua  and  chorion. 

Figure  2  represents  the  venous  orifices  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  where  the  placenta  had 
adjicred,  and  the  decidual  arteries. 


whole  mass  of  the  placenta  consists  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  covered  on  the  uterine  side  by  the 
placental  decidua,  and  on  the  inner  surface 
by  the  other  membra-.es ;  the  branches  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  being  covered  on  both 
■ides  by  membranes.  But  there  are  large 
Tacant  spaces  or  cavities  in  the  intergtices  of 


the  vessels,  which  all  freely  communicate 
with  one  another,  which  have  been  called  the 
cells,  or  the  cellular  or  spongy  structure  of 
the  placenta,  and  have  been  compared,  both 
by  William  and  John  Hunter,  to  the  caver- 
nous substance  of  the  penis.  As  these  great 
vacuities  do  not  resemble  cells  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  as  some  of  the  most 
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recent  nml  aofurate  anatomists  deny  that 
there  are  cells  in  the  placenta,  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity  I  shall  call  these  spaces  between 
the  vessels  the  cavernous  structure  of  the 
placenta.  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  W.  Jonea 
both  think  that  this  is  the  best  term  which 
1  could  employ  to  designate  these  cavities. 

When  describing  the  veins  of  the  gra- 
vid uterus  I  was  not  aware  that  the  simi- 
larity which  exists  between  them  and  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  had  been  pointed 
out  by  any  anatomist  but  the  following 
remark  proves  that  Dr.  Monro,  primus,  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  uterine  sinuses  :  —  "  The  sinuses  are 
much  of  the  same  texture  with  the  cells  of 
the  spleen,  or  rather  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa penis,  being  membranous  cavities 
communicating  ■with  each  other,  and  having 
numerous  arteries  spread  on  them,  whose 
lateral  branches  open  into  the  cells,  from 
which  veins  go  out  to  be  joined  to  other 
veins  that  return  the  blood  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  womb." 

The  ))lacental  decidua,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
states,  receives  no  vessels  demonstrable  by 
the  finest  injections  from  those  of  the  navel- 
string.  When  a  placenta  is  finely  injected, 
he  obsei-ves,  and  then  steeped  and  frequently 
washed  in  clean  water,  it  is  evident  that  the 
umbilical  injected  vessels  do  not  reach  even 
the  outer  surface  of  the  placenta,  but  are  only 
seen  through  a  membrane  (decidua)  which 
covers  all  that  surface.  It  is  rough  or 
ragged,  like  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus, 
to  which  it  adheres,  and,  by  its  whiteness, 
becomes  very  distinct  from  the  vascular 
injected  part  of  the  placenta,  over  which  it  is 
spread.  It  becomes  still  more  distinguishable 
when  the  part-  is  put  into  spirits,  which 
render  it  more  opaque  and  whiter.  In  this 
preparation,  which  will  be  handed  round, 
the  umbilical  vessels  were  very  successfully 
injected,  while  the  placenta  adhered  to  the 
uterus.  A  section  has  been  made  of  the 
placenta  and  uterus,  from  the  fundus  to  the 
cervix,  and  they  have  been  sejjarated  par- 
tially from  one  another.  The  placenta  is 
seen  to  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  foetal 
vessels  covered  on  the  inner  surface  by  the 
amnion  and  chorion,  and  on  the  outer 
surface  by  the  decidua,  which  is  white  and 
opaque,  and  totally  destitute  of  injected 
vessels.  Not  a  particle  of  injection  has 
passed  into  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  across 
this  membrane.  But  I  shall  show  you 
another  preparation  of  the  same  kind,  in 
•which  the  result  was  entirely  difi'erent,  and 
appearances  were  seen  which  might  have 
induced  me  erroneously  to  believe  that  a 
direct  communication  did  exist  between  the 
foetal  and  uterine  vessels  in  the  placenta. 
While  the  placenta  adhered  to  the  uterus  I 
introduced  a  pipe  into  the  umbilical  vein, 
and  injected   it   without  using  much  fosce. 


The  inj.iction  not  merely  fiUedall  tlie  rami- 
fications of  the  fcEtal   vessels,   but  all  the 
interstices  of  these  vessels  in  the  placenta, 
and  all  the  veins  of  the  uterus.      1  shall  hand 
round  another  preparation  in  which  precisely 
the  same  effect  was  produced,   though  very 
little  force  was    em]>loyed    in    passing    the 
injection  into  the  umbilical  vein.     The  same 
thing  occurred  to  Dr.  Hunter  once,  and  he 
was  not  misled  by  the  appearances.     From 
what  is  now  known  of  the  structure  of  the 
foetal  vessels  in  the  placenta,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  injection  in  these  prepa- 
rations flowed  through  natural  channels  from 
the  umbilical  vessels  into   the  uterine  veins. 
The  injection  must  have  forced  its  way  into 
the    cavernous    structure    of   the    placenta, 
(though I  confess  my  inability  to  demonstrate 
this  in  these  preparations)  through  the  coats 
of  the  foetal  vessels,  and  afterwards  escaped 
through  the  venous  openings  in  the  decidua 
into  the  veins  of  the   uterus.     Almost  all 
physiologists  now  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hunter  with  respect   to  the  termination 
of  the  umbilical    arteries  in  the  veins,  and 
believe   that  the  foetal   blood  is  confined  to 
the  umbilical  vascular  system.     "  Much  has 
been  saidorsupjiosed,"  hu  observes,  "  about 
a  communication  between   these  vessels  and 
those  of  the  uteius  ;  but  from  all  the  experi- 
ments I  have  made  upon  the  human  subject 
(and  upon  quadrupeds  likewise)  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  the  umbilical  arteries  terminate  in 
theumbilical  vein,  and  notinthe  vessels  of  the 
uterus  ;  and  that  the  blood  passes  from   the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  as  in  other  parts,  and 
so  back  to  the  child  again.     If  the  placenta 
be    whole    in    all     its   substance,    which    is 
seldom  the    case,    and  its  blood-vessels  be 
pretty    well    emptied    of   their    blood,    any 
subtile  injection  thrown  into   an  artery  will 
till  the  arterial   system  through   the  whole 
substance  of  the  part  to  an  amazing  degree 
of  minuteness,   and  return   so  freely  by  the 
veins  so  as   to  fill  them  very  generally  and 
equally.      In   the   same  manner  the    whole 
umbilical  system  may  be  filled   by   injecting 
the    vein,  the  fluid  returning  from   the  vein 
into  the  arteries.     In  both  these  experiments 
\he  injected  fluid  is  confined  to  theumbilical 
vascular  system ,  none  escaping  at  the  external 
surface  of  the  placenta,  neither  by  large  nor 
small  orifices,  whether  of  veins  or  arteries." 
Professor  Weber  and  Mr.  Dairy mple  have 
both  carefully  investigated  with  the  micros- 
cope  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  placenta. 
Dr.    Willis,   in   his  translation  of  Wagner's 
physiology,  has  given  an  account  of  Weber's 
researches    with   these  figures    1  now    show 
you,  the  accuracy  of  which   had  been  denied 
by  Dr.  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  has  been 
completely    confirmed    by    Mr.    Dalrymple, 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico-C'hirnrgical 
Transactions.     *'  The  whole  mass  of  the  pla- 
centa," observes  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "  is  mad* 
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up  of  the  innumerable  ramificntions  of  tlie 
arteries  terminating  in  beautiful  coiled  ami 
c-onvoluted  cajiillaries,  whieh  form  tufts  or 
bouijuets  at  various  intervals  :  these  finally 
beoome  continuous  with  the  minute  origins 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  which  return  to  the 
foetus  in  the  same  direction  that  the  arteries 
left  it,  viz.  coiled  and  twisted  in  the  umbilical 
cord.  The  vein  and  its  branches  are  greatly 
larger  than  the  arteries  aud  their  subdivisions, 
butlessnumerous.  All  the  vessels, besides  their 
own  proper  coats,  arc  enclosed  in  a  fold  of 
chorion.  As  the  minute  branches  of  the 
arteries  terminate  in  serpentine  and  very 
intricately  coiled  capillaries,  so  are  these  latter 
divided  into  masses,  or  tufted  and  bouquet- 
like processes,  clothed  by  the  prolongations 
of  the  before-mentioned  membrane.  This 
membrane  (chorion)  constitutes  (by  division 
into  processes)  true  villi,  and  each  villus 
contains  a  tortuous  capillary,  which,  enter- 
ing by  the  arterial  side,  leaves  it  by  the 
venous  :  as  the  vessel  leaves  the  villus, 
there  is  a  slight  but  manifest  increase  in 
size.  A  single  tuft  or  collection  of  villi, 
well  injected,  and  laid  flat  under  an  inch  or 
half  inch  object  glass,  appears  at  first  sight 
an  inextricable  confusion  of  curiously- 
contorted  capillary  vessels  ;  but  sei)arated  by 
needles,  and  a  single  villus  detached  or  ex- 
panded beneath  a  higher  magnifying  power, 
this  seeming  confusion  is  reduced  to  order, 
and  the  true  anatomy  of  these  vessels  ex- 
plained. The  membrane  enclosing  the 
vessels  and  cajiillaries  is  studded  on  the 
exterior  by  nucleated  cells,  resembling  an 
irregular  epithelium.  The  enclosed  tufts 
or  capillaries,  though  covered  by  a  common 
membrane,  are  no  where  so  clo^ely  bound 
together  as  to  constitute  one  undivided, 
though  really  double  vessel,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Reid  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
1841);  and  the  "  blunt  extremities"  adverted 
to  by  that  gentleman  apjiear  to  me  to  be  the 
villi  of  the  placenta.  The  villi  are  not  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  tissue,  but  the 
mass  of  the  placenta  is  made  up  by  the  vas- 
cular divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  by  the 
tufts  or  bouquets  of  capillaries.  The  inter- 
slices  are  everywhere  free,  and  communicate 
with  each  other.  There  are  no  distinct  or 
defined  cells  constituting  a  maternal  ]iortion 
of  the  placenta.  The  uterine  surface  of  the 
organ  is  covered  by  the  dccidua,  which  does 
not  a)i]iear  to  enter  further  than  between 
the  lobules,  and  the  depth  to  whi('h  it  thus 
penetrates  varies  with  the  extent  of  the 
fisHures.  Stret<'liiiig  from  the  feetal  to  the 
interior  surface  of  the  placenta,  are  irregular 
semi-fibrous  bands,  more  firm  towards  the 
fuetal  surface,  and  nearly  disappearing 
towards  the  decidual.  These  api)ear  to  give 
firmness  to  the  sjiongy  mass,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  sujiport  the  tufts  of  villi.  The 
bouquets  of  capillaries  are  found  in  all  parts 


of  the  )>laeenta,  but  are  more  numerous  at 
the  uterine  surface,  where  they  will  be  found 
close  beneath  the  dccidua.  Upon  the  deci- 
dual surface  may  be  observed,  thickly  scat- 
tered, certain  papilla;,  somewhat  obtuse 
and  blunted,  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length, 
which  seem  to  be  constituted  by  imiumerable 
coiled  and  minute  capillaries.  On  eompiiring 
these  observations  and  the  accomininying 
drawings,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  very  strong  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
plates  in  Wagner's  Physiology,  as  copied 
from  Weber.  Dr.  Reiil  denies  the  correct- 
ness of  Weber's  drawings,  as  represented  in 
the  "  Icones  PhysiologicsE  of  Wagner." 

Let  us  now  turn  this  recent  )>lacenta  over, 
and  bring  the  convex  uterine  surface  into 
view,  and  endeavour  to  com]irehend  the 
nature  of  the  connection  whi<-h  exists  between 
the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  maternal  blood  circulates  in  the 
placenta. 

You  ob.serve  the  different  ajipearance  which 
this  side  of  the  jdaeenta  presents  from  the 
other.  If  the  coagulated  blood  which  par- 
tially covers  and  adheres  to  it  be  wiped  ofT, 
you  will  jierceive  that  it  has  an  irregular  lo- 
bulated  appearance,  and  that  it  is  comjiletely 
invested  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  dccidua. 
Arantius  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  noticed 
this  fact,  and  thus  describes  the  placental  dc- 
cidua, in  his  work  entitled  "  Libellnlus  de 
Formatu  Fcetu,  1604."  "  Hanc  multipli- 
cem  vasorum  texturam,"  he  says,  "  chorion 
quidam  appellevere  non  nuUi  vero  totam 
membranam,  quam  quidem  chorii  nomine 
non  ineptc  a]i])ellabimus,  quamvis  per  totam 
ejus  circumferentiam,  ut  in  brutis,  vasa  nu- 
nime  dispersa  habeat,  illias  tamen  suprema 
)iars,  qu:e  carni  comicctitur  maxitjiis  est  pr:e- 
dita  distributionibus.  Ha;c  autem  mem- 
brana  pars,  qua;  vasorum  robori  per  jecur 
uterinum  distributorum,  est  destinata  eidem 
carni  altera  ex  (larle  propria  quasi  niem- 
brana  atque  indumentum  evadit,  ut  inter 
hanc  et  uterum  media  sit  reposita." 

If  you  keep  this  surface  of  the  placenta 
convex,  you  can  sec  numerous  small  tortuous 
arteries  in  the  dccidua  filled  with  maternal 
blood.  Their  o))en  mouths  are  visible  at  the 
surface  of  the  niembrane,  and  they  soon 
disajtpear,  after  making,  as  John  Hunter 
di'scribes,  "  a  twist  or  spiral  turn  upon 
themselves."  These  decidual  arteries  soon 
terminate  in  the  cavernous  structure  of  the 
])lacenta,  hut  they  do  not  anastomose  with 
the  f(i;tal  vessels.  Throu.'^h  these  small  tor- 
tuous canals  in  the  dccidua,  the  maternal 
blood  flows  from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus 
into  the  cavernous  structure  of  tiic  placenta. 
It  is  easy  to  inject  these  decidual  arteries 
from  the  uterine  arteries,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  continuity,  thotigh  their  structure  is 
dilfcrcnt ;  the  uterine  artc)-ial  tissue  not  being 
continued  into  Hie  de(Mdual  arti'ries. 
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At  an  eai'ly  period  many  anatomists  as- 
serted that  there  were  numerous  small  vessels 
which  passed  between  the  placenta  and  ute- 
rus during  pregnancy.  In  17.t9,  Ru'derer, 
from  whose  work  the  second  figure  of  the 
preceding  engraving  is  taken,  accurately  de- 
lineated these  decidual  arteries.  He  calls 
them  "  Anguillulai  arteriosa;,"  and  says  that 
he  saw  these  arteries  in  the  chorion  covering 
tiie  placenta,  or  the  j)lacental  decidua.  "  In 
ipsani  mcmbranam  ovi  filamentosam  rate  ita 
continuatur,  ut  ipsa  vascula  retis  uterini  per- 
gant  non  interrupta  in  simile  nienibrauie 
tilamentosse  rete,  stipatum(|ue  sit  rete  tila- 
mentosae  ubi  ])lenum  est  rete  uteri,  rarum 
rete  filamentosae,  ubi  rarum  rete  uteri." 

He  adds,"  Nulla autem  arte  efficere  potui, 
ut  ex  superficie  placenta;  uterina  tlatus  in  ij)sa 
vasa  umbilicalia  placentie  promovcatur  :  sed 
in  sola  membrana  filamentosa,  turn  qua  ad 
velamenta  pertinet,  turn  qua  ad  superriciem 
placentib  uterinaui,  istud  vasorum  rete  sub- 
sistit,  sine  ullo  saltern  ajjparente,  cum  vasis 
umbiliealibus  commercio." 

Roedererappears  clearly, from  the  following 
sentence,  to  have  observed  that  the  injections 
which  he  threw  into  the  uterine  arteries 
jiassed  through  the  decidual  arteries  into  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  i)lacenta  ;  but  he 
supposed  that  it  did  so  by  lacerating  their 
coats.  "  Velut  venarum  materies  passim, 
ruplis  parietibus,sibiin  spongiosam  i)laccntae 
substoutiam  vicem  paravit,  ita  rubrum  etiam 
materisem,  arteriis  effusum,  in  ilia  s])ongiosa 
substantia  passim  vidi.  Facile  autem  dis 
rumpi  arteriolas  liquet,  tunica  videlicet  tenui 
ct  moUi,  pra;eipue  versus  internam  uteri 
substantiam  factas." 

In  1754,  five  years  before  the  publication 
of  Roederer's  work,  the  decidual  arteries  were 
seen  and  injected  by  John  Hunter,  and  their 
connection  with  the  uterine  arteries,  and  their 
termination  in  the  cavernous  structure,  de- 
monstrated. This  discovery  of  the  origin 
and  termination  of  the  decidual  arteries  ena- 
bled him  to  establish  th^  important  physiolo- 
gical doctrine  of  the  maternal  circulation  in 
the  organ.  No  account,  however,  was  given 
of  these  vessels,  and  of  the  maternal  circula- 
tion of  the  placenta,  till  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Hunter'sEngravingsoftheGravid  Uterus 
in  1771.  Mr.  Hunter's  Paper  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Placenta,  in  which  there  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  maternal  circulation  in  the  placenta  was 
discovered  by  him,  in  1754,  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  till  1 780. 

To  Noortwyk  the  honour  is  due  of  having 
previously  discovered  the  communication  be- 
tween the  cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta 
and  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  In  1743,  he 
published  a  work,  entitled  "  Uteri  Humani 
Gravidi  Anatome  ct  Historia,"  in  which  he 
has  not  only  described,  but  accurately  repre- 
sented in  two  engravings,  the  venous  apti- 


turcs  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  corresponding  venous  apertures  in 
the  placental  decidua,  as  seen  in  the  dissection 
of  a  gravid  uterus  in  the  latter  months.  In 
the  first  engraving  you  perceive  the  openings 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  similar 
to  those  which  are  seen  in  figure  2.  In  the 
second  engraving  the  oval-shaped  openings 
in  the  decidua  are  figured.  The  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  uterus  were  injected  from  one  of 
the  iliac  arteries,  and  the  appearances  ob- 
served on  opening  the  uterus  arc  thus  de- 
scribed at  page  9  : — 

"  §  G.  Mirabar,  cum  structura  partium  re- 
clinatiunem  illarn  negaret  :  causam  inda- 
gando,  vidi  1",  chorion  per  veram  cellnlo- 
sam  substantiam  uteri  cavo  adcretura  esse, 
quam  scparando  deprehendi  molissimam, 
cujns  ope  universa  ovi  superficies  utero 
cohwrebat  quam  posset  proxime,  ita  ut, 
elevata  matricis  substantia,  nulla  divisionis 
nota  pateret  sensui :  seddorsocultrileniterde- 
prcsso  ovo,  vel  eodem  inter  hoc  et  uterum  re- 
cijjroc  .to.facillime  solvebatur  istud  vinculum. 

"  2".  Eandem  banc  cellulosam  se])aranti 
vasa  occurrebant  numerosa  per  totuin  am- 
bitum,  ex  chorio  in  utenim  porrecta,  impleta. 
Accuratius  examen  docuit,  internam  matricis 
superficiem  poros  habere  mediocris  mag- 
nitudiuis,  multos,  aliquaiitulum  tanien  ab 
invicem  distantes  (vasorum  orificia)  ;  quibus 
j)roportionata;  dimensionis  canales  extra 
chorion  emergeutes,  per  dictam  celiulosain 
progressi,  inosculabantur,  sic  ut  vas  respon- 
dcret  vasi,  et  communis  materiae  cylii  drulus 
utrumque  iinpleret.  Vasa  hiec  alia  majora, 
alia  minora  erant,  in  uuniversum  talia,  ut 
tenuiorem,  crassioremve  aciculam,  quaedam 
etiam  caput  aciculse  maximie  {<1e  knop  ran 
een  grooten  baakerspeU)  facile  admisissent- 
Rursus  nonnulla  recto  tramite  uterum  subi. 
bant,  nonulla  postcjuam  brevi  prins  spati: 
juxta  uteri  superficiem  reflexa  processerarit 
erantque  ultima  hiec  non  rotunda,  sed  com- 
pressa  quasi  et  complanata.  Omnium  etiam 
niemoratorum  vasorum  cum  matrice  unio 
levissima  vi  solvebatur.  Membranularum 
vero  summa  tenuitas  venas  esse  arguebat. 

"  3"^.  Majores  tpiidam  trunculi  intra  chorii 
subslantiam  notabiliter  dilatabantur,  sinuum 
specie  dujtlo  ut  minus  capaciores,  talcsque 
per  longitudinem  transversi  pollicis  ibidem 
decurrebant,  inde  ramosi  chorio  profundius 
imuiergebantur. 

"  4°.  Tandem  et  hoc  mcminerim,  quod 
inter  separandum  uno  loco  exiguum  unid 
li(|Uoris  crassiusculi  albicautis  supra  diorion 
ettusum  fuerit  (cremorem  lactis  non  inepte 
referebat)  :  et  quod. 

"  5".  Ovum  totam  exacte  impleret  matri- 
cem,  in  ipsam  (juotpie  ejusdem  angustiaiu 
exporrectum,  qnam  jirotracta  eo  ovi  con- 
vergentis  (si  ita  vocare  liceat)  appendix,  si- 
militer (ut  supra)  nexa,  tenebat. 

"  §  7.   Sic    passim    ovum    utero    hsesissc 
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vidi ;  attamen  circa  placentain  nexus  iste 
quodaniniodo  diffcrebat ;  quantunivis  enira 
et  hsec  p.iri  ratione,  mediante  cellulosa, 
vasisque,  adlifraretnr  utcro,  cellulosa  eo  loco 
nonnihil  validior  erat,  adiiwsio  itidcm  ali- 
quantuin  tenacior,  niliilominus  vi.\  inultum 
majore  niolimine  solubilis.  Vasa  insuper 
numerosiora  videbantur,  quibus  extra  pla- 
centam  emergcntibus,  atque  in  uterinos 
poros  insertis,  maiiifesta  oculis  communi- 
catio  patebat  inter  uteri  et  placentae  vasa  : 
et  hsec  iterum  variam  diametruni  monstra- 
bant,  in  genere  non  inultuni  ampliora,  quani 
quae  circa  chorion  descripsi,  pariterque 
tenerrima. 

"  1°.  Sod  ad  radicem  placentae,  ubi  hsec 
per  orbem  supra  chorion  terminatur,  cellu- 
losa ilia  in  ligamentosas  lacinias  collecta 
nexum  denuo  parura  firaiiorem  exhibebat. 
Hie  vasa  consjiiciebantur  copiosissima,  ca- 
pacissima,  adeo  insignia,  ut  corum  qusedam 
digitum  pueri  potuissent  recipere  ;  vcri 
venosi  sinus,  mollissimis  tenuissimisque 
tunicis  conflati,  breves;  ex  quibus  mox  rami 
intra  placentam  itumergebantur,  longe  mi- 
nores,  magna  parte  aduiodum  exiles  :  quod 
patuit,  duni  in  sinus  tales,  excussa,  quam 
continebaut,  uiaterie,  introspicerem  postea. 
Rami  hi  ex  fuudo  sinuum,  qua  placenta; 
innasccbantur,  procedebant,  ea  utcumque 
ratione,  uti  Vena  cave,  innata  hepati,  intra 
hujus  substantiam  ramos  deuiittit.  Fundus 
sinuum, solidioiimembrana  jjrfeditus,  albica- 
bat  :  crtos  inde  ramos  materia  iiijecta 
subierat ;  quin  imo  (quod  postmodum  aperto 
ovo,  et  Amnio  separato,  vidi)  in  ipsam 
placentfE  basim,  qua  chorio  insidet,  locis 
quibusdam  manifesta,  penetraverat." 

But,  besides  the  arteries  of  the  decidua, 
there  are  veins,  as  Noortwyk  has  described, 
by  which  the  maternal  blood  is  conveyed 
from  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  pla- 
centa into  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  by 
vrhich  the  maternal  circulation  of  the 
placenta  is  completed.  If  you  look  at  the 
margin  of  this  recent  placenta,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  lobes,  you  will  observe  eome 
large  oval-shaped  or  irregular  apertures  with 
smootli  thin  transparent  edges  in  the  decidua. 
If  pressure  is  made  upon  the  placenta,  ma- 
ternal blood  oozes  through  these  from  the 
cavernous  structure,  which  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  Some  of  these 
openings  are  so  irregular  that  they  are 
evidently  lacerations,  but  there  are  many 
others  of  difrerent  sizes  which  are  obviously 
natural  apertures,  and  all  these  communicate 
with  the  venous  system  of  the  uterus,  by 
corresponding  openings  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane, which  have  been  represented  in  fijiure 
2,  copied  and  reduced  from  Ud-derer's  sixth 
Plate.  If  you  introduce  a  blowi)i))e  into 
one  of  these  openings,  the  air  thrown  in  will 
pats  chiefly  around  the  edge  of  the  placenta, 
and    will    escape    at  a  distance   from  other 


similar  openings  in  the  decidua.  The  edges 
of  these  apertures  in  the  decidua  adhere  to 
the  edges  of  the  smooth  semilunar  or  valvular 
shaped  venous  apertures,  above  represented 
in  the  lining  membrane.  The  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  does  not  extend  from 
these  openings  into  the  cavernous  structure 
of  the  placenta.  The  placental  decidua  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  are  structures 
essentially  different  from  one  another  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  and  to  de- 
monstrate this  the  microscope  is  not  required : 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  said,  respecting  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus,  the  "  microscope  is  not  re- 
quired to  discover  this.  It  is  seen  much 
better  with  the  naked  eye,  than  with  any 
magnifier."  I  am  much  astonished  that 
any  anatomist  of  reputation,  should  have 
been  misled  so  far  by  the  microscope,  as  to 
conclude  that  not  only  the  uterine  decidua, 
but  the  decidua  reflesa,  is  nothing  but  the 
altered  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  es- 
capes every  time  a  woman  is  delivered. 

If  injections  be  thrown  into  the  blood- 
vesesls  of  the  gravid  uterus,  they  frequently, 
but  they  do  not  invariably,  pass  through  the 
venous  apertures  of  the  decidua  into  the  ca- 
vernous structure  of  the  placenta.  I  now 
shew  you'  two  preparations  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  in  which,  though'the  blood-vessels 
were  injected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  by 
those  skilled  in  the  art,  little  or  no  injection 
passed  into  the  cavernous  structure  of  the 
placenta.  In  this  gravid  uterus,  at  the  full 
period,  not  a  particle  of  injection  has  entered 
the  placenta.  In  this,  another  uterus,  which 
I  shall  hand  round,  and  which  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  sud- 
denly of  cholera,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  was  injected  at  my  request 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  you  see  that  a  very 
trifling  quantity  indeed  of  the  injection  has 
passed  into  the  placenta,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  blood-vessel  crossing  be- 
tween the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  and  the 
placental  decidua.  This  also  happened  to 
Dr. Monro,  secundus,  who  was  misled  by  it, 
as  appears  by  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Cullen  to  Dr.  Hunter,  written  probably 
about  17C0,  and  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of 
Dr.  Thomsou's  Life  of  Cullen  : — 

"  It  will  give  me  the  utmost  pain  to 
find,  upon  any  occasion,  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do  you  any  service  you  may 
desire  of  me.  ■  Happily  this  is  not  the  case 
at  present.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
winter.  Dr.  Monro,  jun.,  laid  before  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  a  great  number  of  anato- 
n)ical  preparations  and  drawings.  1  was  pre- 
sent at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  but 
finding  it  impossible  for  mc,  during  the  short 
time  of  our  meeting,  and  amidst  a  number  of 
other  persons,  to  take  any  satisfactory  view 
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of  these  i  iviparations,  I  left  tlic  meeting  be- 
fore he  began  his  demonstration,  and  when  I 
received  your  letter  yesterday,  1  was  nowise 
in  a  condition  to  give  it  an  answer.  But  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  applying  myself  to 
Dr.  Monro  himself,  and  after  talking  upon 
the  subject,  I  even  let  him  know  the  reason 
of  my  inquiry.  The  result  of  all  is  this. 
Among  other  preparations,  he  produced  to 
the  society  a  preparation  of  a  gravid  uterus, 
and  a  drawing  from  it.  The  jjurpose  of  both 
was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation between  the  uterus  and  j)lacenta.  He 
says,  that  when  he  heard  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject, you  were  of  opinion  that  certain  arteries 
of  the  uterus  pass  the  internaj  surface  of  the 
placenta,  and  pour  out  their  blood  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  it,  to  be  taken  up  from 
thence  by  the  proper  vessels  of  the  placenta. 
He  says,  he  was  then,  and  has  always  been 
of  a  different  opinion,  but  to  determine  the 
matter  more  certainly  he  made  this  prepa- 
ration. He  had  injected  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  with  coloured  wax,  the  arteries  with 
red  and  veins  with  green,  and  left  those  of 
the  placenta  without  any  injection.  This  in- 
jected uterus  he  cut  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  section  and  distinct  vein,  for  some 
length  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  as  applied 
to  each  other.  And  from  this  view  he  thinks 
it  is  evident  that  no  sensible  vessels  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  ITie  vessels  of  the 
uterus  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  tilled,  and 
in  the  extremities  of  the  veins  the  coloured 
matter  is  found  mixed,  but  not  a  particle  of 
it  in  the  placenta.  Many  arteries  of  the 
uterus  open  upon  its  inner  surface,  forming 
many  convolutions  there,  and  swelling  out 
on  that  inner  surface,  but  still  manifestly 
confined  without  any  appearance  of  their  en- 
tering the  placenta.  He  observes  that  as  so 
many  arteries  reach  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  on  separating  the  placenta,  several  of 
these  arteries  may  be  torn,  and  give  some 
occasion  to,  the  opinion  you  have  formed  : 
but  that  such  a  preparation  as  the  present 
is  best  fitted  to  determine  this  fact,  and 
very  strongly  supports  his  opinion  of  it." 

It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  con- 
clude, as  I  did  ten  years  ago,  from 
similar  failures  and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  matenial  blood  does  not  enter  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta  by  the 
decidual  arteries;  and  flow  back  by  the 
decidual  veins,  into  the  venous  system  of  the 
uterus,  as  first  demonstrated  by  John  Hun- 
ter. It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  deny, 
which  has  often  been  done,  that  fibrous 
tumors  of  the  uterus  are  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels, because  injections  frequently  stoj) 
short  at  the  point  where  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  uterus  communicate  with  the 
blood-vessels  of  these  tumors.  The  repeated 
examination  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  in 
their  natural  state,  under  water,   and   when 


the  uterine  vessels  were  filled  with  injection, 
having  led  to  no  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
results  respecting  the  connexion  of  the  pla- 
centa and  uterus,  it  occurred  to  me,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  my  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  in  1832,  that  the 
most  likely  means  of  discovering  the  real 
connexion  of  these  parts  would  be  to  ex- 
amine the  placenta  when  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  were  filled  with  their  own  blood,  and 
coagulated.  On  the  24th  May,  1833,  such 
an  o|)portunity  presented  itself  through  the 
kindnessof  Dr.  Girdwood,of  Paddington,  and 
that  no  doubt  miijbt  exist  in  the  minds  of 
anatomists  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion, I  requested  Mr.  Lawrence  carefully  to 
examine  the  parts  with  me,  and  draw  up  an 
account  of  the  appearances  which  we  ob- 
served. It  was  my  wish  immediately  to  have 
published  the  memorandum,  containing  an 
account  of  these  results,  but  I  was  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  thought 
it  better  to  wait  until  another  opportunity 
should  occur  of  verifying  the  observation, 
and  still  further  elucidating  the  subject. 
The  facts  were,  however,  immediately  made 
known  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Professor 
Owen,  Mr.  Mayo,  and  many  other  members 
of  the  profession,  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  they  were  thus  stated  about  a 
month  after  in  the  Review  of  Velpeau's  Em- 
biTology,intheMEDiCALG.\ZETTE.  "About 
a  month  ago,  before  the  preparation  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  was  examined  by  Messrs. 
Stanley  and  Mayo,  we  understand  that  Dr. 
Robert  Lee,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  ob- 
viate every  fallacy,  examined  a  gravid  uterus 
in  the  eighth  month,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously coagulated  the  maternal  blood.  He 
was  able  to  satisfy  himself,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  was  present  at  the  examination, 
that  coagula  of  the  maternal  blood  extended 
from  some  of  the  openings  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  into  canals  formed  by 
the  deciduous  membrane  on  the  margin  of 
the  placenta.  These  vessels  or  channels  in 
the  decidua  could  be  traced  only  a  short  dis- 
tcmce  along  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  and 
between  the  lobes." 

Memorandum  of  appearances  observed,  on 
the  26th  of  .May,  1833,  in  the  examination 
by  Dr.  Lee  of  a  portion  of  the  uterus  with 
the  placenta  still  adhering  to  it,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  body  of  a  female,  who 
destroyed  herself  by  drowning  in  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  : — 

The  membranes  of  the  placenta  were 
slowly  and  cautiously  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  uterus,  to  which  they  retained 
their  natural  adhesion.  They  separated 
under  gentle  dragging,  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  placenta  smooth,  soft,  whitish  and  entire, 
except  at  some  points  towards  its  circum- 
ference, where  the  adhesion  was  firmer,  and 
a  passage  of  the  vessels,  containing  coagu- 
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lated  blood,  from  the  uterus  to  the  plaecnta, 
was  observed.  As  the  conguhi  were  con- 
siderable, we  supjiosed  at  first  that  they  had 
proceeded  from  partial  detachment  of  the 
jtlacenta  and  membranes,  but  we  soon  found 
this  supposit  on  to  be  erroneous.  The  pla- 
centa, indeed,  adhered  more  firmly  at  these 
points.  The  coagula,  which  exceeded  in  size 
a  large  writing  quill,  were  continued  through 
openings  of  corresponding  magnitude  into 
the  uterus.  When  air  was  impelletl  into  these 
openings,  the  internal  surface  of  the  utenis 
wjis  raised,  apparently  by  the  distension  of 
the  large  uterine  veins.  On  the  other  side 
the  coaguli  were  continued  into  vessels  run- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the 
membranes  at  its  circumference.  When 
these,  which  were  extremely  thin  in  their 
coats,  were  slit  open,  the  internal  surface 
was  smooth,  like  that  of  a  vein.  They  were 
large  where  they  commenced  at  the  uterine 
orifices,  but  soon  lessened,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  followed  more  than  an  inch  or 
two.  Their  termination  was  obscure,  and 
its  precise  mode  was  not  ascertained.  Al- 
though the  placenta  adhered  to  the  uterus,  at 
the  points  where  these  vessels  entered  it, 
more  firmly  than  in  other  situations,  their 
texture  was  so  delicate  that  it  separated  even 
here  without  the  employment  of  much  force. 

In  separating  one  half  of  the  placenta 
from  the  uterus,  the  passage  of  vessels  be- 
tween them  was  observed  at  four  or  six 
points. 

On  the  surface  of  the  placenta,  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent,  there  were  numerous  small  tor- 
tuous vessels  ;  and  similar  ramifications  were 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  uterus.  We  could 
not  see  any  open  orifices  belonging  to  those 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  placenta,  nor 
ascertain  that  they  derived  their  origin  from 
tiie  uterus. — 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Lawrence. 
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Case  II. — I  was  consulted  by  W.  R., 
aged  35,  who  was  s\ifrering  from  the  effects 
of  fretjuent  involuntary  discharges  from  the 
urethra.  The  account  he  gave  nf  himself 
was  as  follows  :— Someyears  befo:  e  the  period 
when  he  consulted  me,  he  went  to  Russia, 
and,  being  much  addicted  to  won.en,  he  there 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  woman  of  rank, 


whose  propensities  in  that  direction  were 
still  more  decided  than  his  own.  Tiiey  lived 
together  for  many  months,  and  indulged  in 
the  most  unbridled  excesses,  until  his  health 
began  to  sutTer.  Becoming  sensible  of  the 
consequences  of  this  course  of  life,  he  deter- 
mined to  break  off  the  connection,  and  set 
off  for  England.  This  resolution  he  carried 
into  effect.  For  a  time  he  lived  care- 
fully, and  his  general  health  improved  ;  but 
with  amended  health  came  desires  for  a  new 
attachment ;  and  as  this  was  not  difficult  to 
accomplish,  a  connection  was  formed,  and 
with  the  same  results  as  in  Russia.  The 
connection  continued ;  change  of  air  was 
tried  ;  vows  of  greater  continence  were  made 
and  broken  ;  when  ultimately  the  connection 
terminated,  and  with  broken  health,  and 
some  suspicion  of  pulmonary  disease,  be  wa» 
again  set  free. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  saw  him.  He 
was  about  the  middle  stature,  but  some- 
what emaciated.  The  digestive  functions 
were  much  deranged  ;  the  voice  was  falter- 
ing ;  the  expression  of  countenance  was 
indicative  of  great  mental  depression,  and 
it  appeared  that  his  presages  were  of  the 
most  gloomy  character.  His  respiration  was 
quick,  his  pulse  irritable,  his  food  ildi- 
gested,  his  bowels  constijKited,  his  urinary 
organs  irritable ;  he  was  obliged  to  make 
water  twice  or  three  times  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  a  number  of  granular  bodies 
could  be  detected  in  it.  He  slept  ill ;  some- 
times he  was  awoke  by  distressing  dreams, 
sometimes  by  involuntary  discharges.  I 
found  further  that  although  he  had  ceased  to 
see  the  lady — his  former  mistress — a  daily 
correspondence  was  kept  up  ;  if  possible, 
more  injurious  than  their  former  close  con- 
nection. Every  letter  of  hers  he  read  in- 
duced a  seminal  discharge — every  letter  he 
wrote  to  her  had  a  like  efl'ect. 

My  first  request  was  to  break  off  the  cor- 
respondence. This  was  dona,  and  with 
much  advantage.  Still  he  did  not  usually 
go  to  stool  without  pressing  out  of  the  vesi- 
cultE  scminales  a  certain  quantity  of  sperma- 
tic fluid,  and  the  granular  particles  were 
rarely  absent  from  the  urine.  It  seeemed  a 
useless  waste  of  time  to  try  to  regulate  the 
functions  which  were  deranged,  while  the 
cause  of  that  derangement  still  continued. 
I  therefore  passed  a  bougie  along  the  urethra, 
and  I  found  that  though  sensitive  every- 
where, it  was  especially  so  at  a  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prostate.  For  the  two 
following  days  I  introduced  the  bougie,  and 
let  it  remain  in  the  canal  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  a  view  to  accustom  the  canal  to 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  before  the 
caustic  instrument  was  introduced.  I  then 
a])plied  the  caustic  cautiously,  and  no  great 
inconveuience  was  complained  of.  The 
caustic  was  applied  about  two  o'clock  ;  he 
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remained  on  the  sofa  until  five ;  when,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  light  dinner  at  home,  as 
he  was  ordered,  he  adjourned  to  his  club, 
which  was  a  few  doors  off,  and,  whether 
from  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  cause,  he 
had  no  sooner  sat  down  to  table  than  he 
fainted.  The  nearest  medical  man  was  sent 
for,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  him  pretty 
well  again.  He  made  water,  and  was  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  and  the  next  morning  was 
in  his  usual  state,  but  there  was  a  consider- 
able discharge  from  the  urethra ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  discharge  abated,  the  sper- 
matic discharge  abated  also  ;  and  in  tlie  suc- 
ceeding three  weeks  the  discharge  had  only 
occurred  twice — once  in  the  first  week,  and 
once  in  the  next  fortniglit.  When  every 
hope  of  all  going  on  well  was  strongest,  pul- 
monary symptoms  became  more  decided. 
He  was  sent  to  Hastings,  but  the  climate  of 
that  place  had  no  power  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. He  returned,  and  died,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  free  from  his  original  source  of 
trouble. 

Case  III. — A.  B.  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Joseph,  in 
a  state  of  settled  melancholy.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  groins,  the  perineum, 
and  the  loins,  complete  relaxation  of  the 
genital  organs,  a  swimming  and  noise  in  the 
head,  and  a  perfect  inability  to  use  the 
slightest  effort.  I  at  once  saw,  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance, that  seminal  discharges  or  ex- 
cesses were  at  the  bottom  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  but  the  probabilities  were  in  favour 
of  other  modes  of  excitement  than  sexual 
intercourse.  I  charged  him  with  mastur- 
bation, and,  with  a  little  hesitation,  he  con- 
fessed it.  He  had  carried  it  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  oftener  twice  than  once  a 
day,  when  at  last  he  observed  that  no  com- 
*^  plete  erection  took  place.  Recourse  was 
then  had  to  such  books  as  are  advertised 
daily  for  the  cure  of  sexual  debility.  He 
submitted  to  the  treatment  recommended  by 
their  authors  so  long  as  his  money  held  out, 
but  he  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  The  dark 
pictures  drawn  in  their  publications  of  the 
consequences  of  this  pernicious  habit  still 
further  impressed  his  mind  with  a  convic- 
tion of  impotency.  He  abstained  lately 
from  masturbation,  but  the  frequency  of  the 
discharges  was  not  lessened  by  it.  By 
night  and  by  day  they  still  occurred,  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  life  seemed 
leaking  away." 

A  bougie  was  carefully  introduced  :  a  very 
sensitive  point  of  the  canal  was  discovered, 
about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Upon  this  point  the  caustic  was 
immediately  applied.  He  did  not  complain 
of  much  pain  from  the  operation,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  his  ordinary  occupation. 
I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  four  days  from  the 


application  of  the  caustic,  when  his  spirits 
were  much  improved.  He  had  a  thin  dis- 
charge, which  hadcomcon  in  tliccourseof  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  used  the  re- 
medy ;  it  had  been  increasing  up  to  that  day, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  attained  its  acme. 
When  he  first  made  water  there  was  some 
smarting,  but  it  soon  abated.  From  this 
time  1  did  not  again  see  him,  but  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Joseph  that  he  rapidly  recovered, 
and  completely  ;  and  that  he  is  at  present 
quite  free  from  any  disorder  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

Case  IV. — E.  G.  aged  24,  a  medical 
man,  consulted  me  some  time  since  for  a 
similar  affection  ;  but  altogether  his  case  was 
the  most  severe  I  have  ever  seen.  His  per- 
son was  much  emaciated  ;  his  voice  faltering  ; 
his  respiration  hurried  ;  his  heart  palpitat- 
ing ;  his  stomach  unable  to  bear  any  but 
the  simplest  food  ;  the  abdominal  cavity 
tormented  with  flatulence,  and  his  bowels 
constipated. 

He  stated,  that  during  his  school-days  he 
had  addicted  himself  to  masturbation,  and 
that  for  some  time  his  excesses  in  this  respect 
were  great,  but  that  ultimately  he  acquired 
the  power  to  resist  the  inclination,  and  after- 
wards it  was  only  resumed  occasionally.  But 
the  irritation  which  had  been  set  up  continued, 
and  induced  nocturnal  emissions,  which  had 
amounted,  when  I  first  saw  him,  to  sixteen 
in  four  weeks.  Their  effect  was  most  dis- 
tressing ;  they  produced  respiratory  trouble 
so  intense  in  its  character  as  to  resemble  a 
paroxysm  of  asthma.  The  trouble  to  the 
circulation  was  not  much  less  remarkable, 
and  the  voice  was  broken  and  faltering.  After 
twenty-four  hours  these  severe  symptoms 
abated  to  some  extent,  so  as  to  allow  him  to 
attend  to  his  business.  It  was  not  without 
much  effort  that  he  could  allow  me  to  exa- 
mine the  urethra,  so  much  had  his  moral 
courage  been  prostrated.  However,  it  was 
at  last  accomplished,  but  although  a  bougie 
was  introduced  without  any  ajiproach  to 
violence,  syncope  followed.  Beyond  the 
curvature  the  pain  became  excessive  and  un- 
bearable, and  the  instrument  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  second  day  from  this  examination  he 
came  to  have  the  caustic  applied,  but  in  the 
interval  there  had  been  an  involuntary  noc- 
turnal discharge.  I  applied  the  caustic,  and 
the  discomfort  experienced  on  this  occasion 
was  much  less  than  upon  the  simple  exami- 
nation on  the  last.  In  a  fortnight  he  came 
to  me  in  improved  spirits,  and  stated  that  he 
had  felt  himself  so  much  better  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  situation  of  assistant  to  a 
practitioner  in  the  country.  He  stated  that 
the  improvement  had  been  in  every  respect 
remarkable,  and  during  the  fortnight  he  had 
had  only  two  emissions,  and  tiiat  the  after 
trouble  had  been  mucii  less  severe.  He  was 
aaxious  that  the  caustic  should  be  applied  a 
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second  time,  before  lie  went  into  the  country. 
To  this  I  objected,  because  it  was  impossible 
at  that  time  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  first. 
I  advised  him,  if  necessary,  to  come  up  in  a 
month.  He  did  so,  and  was  in  all  respects 
much  improved,  but  he  said  he  did  not  feel 
himself  e(iual  to  the  knocking  about  of  a 
country  practice,  and  that  riding  hard  was 
particularly  unsuited  to  him.  During  the 
mouth  there  was  an  increased  vigour  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  there  had  been  only  three 
involuntary  discharges.  It  was  evident  that, 
though  much  abated,  the  evil  still  existed, 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  make  a  second 
application  of  the  caustic.  On  this  occasion 
none  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  bougie  was  exjjerienced  ;  the 
morbid  sensibility  was  much  blunted,  and 
the  remedy  was  easily  applied.  From  this 
time  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  case.  I 
did  not  know  his  address  at  the  time,  nor  any 
of  his  friends,  and  1  have  consequently  made 
no  enquiry  about  him.  But  as  there  was 
reas'^n  to  suspect  disease  of  the  chest,  it  is 
very  possible  he  may  be  dead.  Still,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  interesting,  as  shewing  the 
very  formidable  consequences  of  such  dis- 
charges, as  well  as  the  striking  effects  of 
lunar  caustic  as  a  remedy  when  they  are  in- 
voluntary. 

Case  V. — A  young  man  was  placed  under 
my  care  for  disease  of  the  rectum,  characte- 
rized by  occasional  intense  irritation,  followed 
by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  alarming  in  ex- 
tent. An  examination  shewed  a  tumor  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut,  which,  though  at- 
tached within  the  external  sphincter,  was 
protruded  under  this  effort.  This  tumor  was 
erectile  in  structure,  very  rough  in  its  surface, 
and  in  every  crevice  were  numbers  of  asca- 
rides  ;  and  it  was  through  their  agency  that 
the  irritation  seemed  to  be  developed,  so  as 
to  provoke  hemorrhage.  When  this  irrita- 
tion was  great,  and  this  was  at  least  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  induced  a  discharge  of 
spermatic  fluid.  In  this  case  the  treatment 
was  clearly  marked  out,  and  there  was  a  fair 
ground  for  sujiposing  that  when  the  irritation 
within  the  rectum  bad  ceased,  the  spermatic 
discharges  would  also  cease.  A  ligature  was 
placed  around  the  tumor,  and  the  irritation 
vithin  the  rectum  was  cured  :  but  although 
what  was  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
spermatic  discharge  had  ceased,  the  discharge 
had  not.  Neither,  in  two  months  afterwards. 
bad  it  shewn  any  disposition  to  do  so  ;  for  in 
the  previous  twenty-eight  days  it  had  hap- 
pened thirteen  times,  sometimes  iluring  sleep, 
sometimes  during  the  day.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  exciting  cause,  it  was 
now  clear  that  some  one  still  existed.  The 
canal  of  the  urethra  was  examined,  and  great 
niorbid  sensibility  was  delected  beyond  the 
curvature.  Caustic  was  at  once  applied  over 
the  part;  it  occasioned  spasmodic  contraction 


of  the  rectum,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
and  then  disappeared.  On  the  two  or 
tliree  following  occasions  of  passing  the 
urine,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  smarting, 
and  there  was  rather  a  profuse  thin- 
nish  discharge,  at  one  time  streaked  with 
blood,  which  did  not  completely  disappear 
until  the  eleventh  day. 

From  the  time  of  applying  the  caustic 
until  the  ninth  week,  there  had  been  only 
two  involuntary  discharges  ;  and  when  1  saw 
him,  not  long  ago,  he  was  quite  free  from 
disease. 

Case  VI. — T.  G.,  aged  50,  had  long  re- 
sided within  the  trojiics,  where  he  had  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  dysentery,  and  other 
varieties  of  intestinal  disturbance,  which  ul- 
timately caused  very  distressing  inconvenience 
in  the  rectum,  in  the  form  of  piles,  and  after- 
wards fissure  of  the  anus.  Sleans  had  been 
employed  to  relieve  this  state  of' things,  but 
with  no  great  success ;  and  after  some  time, 
spermatic  discharges,  unaccompaniedby  much 
excitement,  and  almost  always  involuntary, 
occurred  to  complicate  the  case,  and  distress 
the  patient.  In  this  state  he  arrived  in 
England,  when  I  was  consulted.  I  at 
first  directed  my  attention  to  the  disease 
of  the  rectum ;  the  bowels  were  carefully  re- 
gulated, the  internal  piles  were  much  im- 
proved, and  after  a  time  ceased  to  give  any 
trouble,  under  the  daily  pressure  of  a  bougie, 
smeared  with  mercurial  ointment  and  extract 
of  belladonna,  and  rather  unexpectedly  the 
fissure  got  well  also. 

During  the  course  of  the  treatment  no 
sensible  imjirovement  was  observed  in  the 
affection  of  the  sexual  organs  ;  but  when  the 
trouble  in  the  rectum  was  got  the  better  of, 
he  went  to  Brighton,  where  he  stayed  some 
weeks.  Gradually  he  became  sensible  of  in- 
creasing sexual  energy,  and  n  decreasing  fre- 
quency of  spermatic  discharges.  No  special 
treatment  was  directed  upon  the  urethra,  and 
he  has  been  free  from  any  uneasiness  in  that 
quarter  for  several  months. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  occupy 
more  space  tlian  was  ab.sulutely  neces- 
sary for  the  bare  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  it  is  that  1  have 
given  the  details  of  only  six  cases,  and 
that  principally  for  the  purpose  of  more 
directly  calling  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  matter.  At  the  risk  of 
being  considered  tedious,  I  will,  how- 
ever, again  direct  attention  to  the  more 
imiiortant  points  connected  with  these 
affections. 

Ist.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hiibits 
which  have  led  to  those  discharges 
should  be  discontinued  ;  ;.ny  means 
will  be  powerless  if  the  practice  be  per- 
severed in. 
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2dly.  When  the  primary  cause  of  the 
affection  has  ceased,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  nrethra  with  an  exploring 
instrument  ;  and  for  the  purpose  1 
prefer  an  elastic  catheter.  The  point 
where  the  pain  is  most  acute  must  be 
accurately  noted.  The  iuj^trument  miii^t 
then  be  passed  on  carefully  until  urine 
passes  along  it.  Observe  how  far  it 
has  penetrated,  and  having  noted  this, 
you  must  arrange  your  caustic  appara- 
tus so  that  it  shall  not  reach  so  far  by 
an  inch,  because  the  j)rostatic  portion 
of  the  canal  is  not  coninioiily  implicated 
in  the  irritation.  The  point  upon  which 
the  caustic  is  to  be  applied  is,  as  near 
as  practicable,  about  the  region  of  the 
orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

it  may  be  asked,  why  pass  the  in- 
strument on  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
at  all,  aTul  why  state  that  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the 
point  beyond  which  the  ( austic  instru- 
ment shall  not  penetrate  ?  Why,  again, 
the  spot  where  acute  pain  is  indicated, 
during  thepassa^e  of  the  bougie,niay  not 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  place  for  ap- 
plying the  caustic  ?  In  many  persons 
the  urethra  is  very  sensitive,  and  the 

f)atient  complains  so  frequently,  that  a 
ittle  difficulty  is  experienced  in  decid- 
ing with  that  test ;  but  when  you  have 
ascertained  that  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  when  you 
further  find  that  in  the  passage  of  the 
bougie  the  most  acute  pain  was  expe- 
rienced at  a  little  more  than  six  inches 
from  the  orifice,  you  can  then,  with 
much  confidence,  cauterise  the  space 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  inches, 
satisfied  that  the  orifices  of  the  ejacu- 
latory ducts  will  not  escape.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some  persons  that  all 
those  precautions  are  unnecessary  : 
this  maybe  true:  butoff-hand  surgery  I 
dislike  ;  and  if  in  one  case,  by  the  ne- 
glect of  such  attention,  I  cauterised  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  another 
case  applied  the  caustic  entirely  in 
front  of  the  seat  of  mischief,  my  con- 
science would  not  acquit  me  of  blame. 
The  foregoing  precautions  having 
been  taken,  the  caustic  must  be  ex- 
posed, and  slightly  revolved  along  the 
floor  of  the  urethra  for  half  a  minute, 
without  fear  of  harm,  and  rarely  does  it 
excite  much  pain — very  rarely,  indeed, 
does  the  patient  complain  of  it.  A  few 
days  ago  I  passed  a  bougie  very  gently 
along  the  urethra  of  a  young  man,  but 


it  produced  syncope.  When  the  caus- 
tic was  applied  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  morbicl  sensibility  was  immediately 
blunted,  Usurilly  a  smarting  is  expe- 
rienced when  the  urine  passes  along 
the  urethra,  after  theeaustic  is  used,but 
it  rarely  continues  troublesome  over 
twenty-four  hours.  Before  that  time, 
usually,  a  thinnish  discharge  comes 
on,  which  may  be  profuse,  and  maybe, 
though  very  unfrequently,  streaked 
with  blood.  After  a  few  days  it  begins 
to  abate,  and  by  the  time  it  has  ceased 
the  change  for  the  belter  in  the  pa- 
tient's condition  seems  strikingly  ma- 
nifest. It  is  always  necessary  to  guard 
the  patient  against  impatience,  because 
four  or  five  w'ceks  will,  in  some  cases, 
pass,  before  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  the 
remedy  become  clearly  evident ;  and 
this  is  the  more  necessary,  because  he 
looks  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  re- 
sult ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
single  discharge,  after  the  application 
of  the  caustic,  will  dash  the  cup  of  hoj  e 
from  his  lips,  and  induce  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings.  I  may  again  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  before,  that  I 
have  never  applied  too  much  caustic, 
but  I  have  more  than  once  failed  by 
using  too  little ;  and  much  experience 
is  necessary  to  apply  the  proper  dose. 
However,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  until  experience  shall  have  given 
confidence  in  the  use  of  the  remedy.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  had  recourse  to  a 
second  application  until  five  or  six 
weeks  have  passed,  and  given  the 
assurance  that  the  first  has  been  in- 
sufficient. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  this  paper,  I  have  been  p  lin- 
fuUy  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  evil  is  more  widely  spread  than 
I  had  before  conceived,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  largely  alleviated  by  the  means 
I  have  adopted  for  advocating  the  use 
of  a  particular  remedy.  Almost  every 
morning  I  have  had  several  applicants 
for  relief,  but  with  two  or  three  evcep- 
tions  they  have  been  cither  medical 
men  or  medical  students.  The  pages 
of  a  strictly  medical  journal  do  not 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  suf- 
ferers, and  they  rarely  apply  to  medical 
men  for  relief,  from  a  feeling  of  deijra- 
dation  which,  they  conceive,  attaches 
to  their  situation,  and  I  apprehend  that, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  they  do 
not  resort  personally  to  those  irregular 
practitioners  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
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the  town,  who  eke  out  a  disgraceful  ex- 
istence by  administering  medicines  to 
jiatients  whom  they  have  never  seen, 
and  whom,  most  probably,  they  never 
benefit. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  I 
have  received  many  anonymous  letters 
from  patients  expressing  their  complete 
inability  t^  make  themselves  known  to 
any  human  being  ;  and  requesting  me 
to  inform  them,  through  the  medium  of 


the  present  communication,  whether 
they  could  use  the  remedy  themselves. 
My  answer  to  all  is  the  same  ;  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  such  mauraisc  hontc. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  be  cured,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  proper  means  to  obtain 
it.  I  cannot  sanction  the  use  of  such 
a  remedy  as  I  have  recommended  by 
any  other  than  a  medical  man  ;  and  I 
cannot  advise  the  use  of  a  lunar  caustic 
injection. 


ON 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  BURNS, 

By  John  E.  Erichsen. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

[Concluded  from  page  553.] 


The  relative  frequency  with  which 
different  organs  are  affected  at  diflerent 
ages,  varies  somewhat,  though  but  to  a 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  examined  in 
They  were  healthy  in       .....         . 

diseased  in       .....         . 

The  thoracic  viscera  were  not  examined  in 

healthy  in       ...         . 

diseased  in       ...         . 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  not  examined  in  . 

healthy  in    . 

diseased  in  ... 

Of  the  20  cases  that  occur  above  the  age  of  fourteen  : — 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  examined  in 

healthy  in 

diseased  in 

The  thoracic  viscera  were  not  examined  in 

healti)y  in 

• diseased  iu 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  diseased  in  . 

healthy  in 

not  examined  in 


very  trifling  degree.  On  dividing  the 
whole  of  the  cases  into  two  classes, 
those  which  occur  below  the  age  of 
puberty  or  14  years,  and  those  which 
occur  above  that  age,  it  will  be  found 
that  29  cases  fall  into  the  first  division, 
and  20  in  the  second ;  the  age  not  being 
mentioned  in  one. 

Of  the  29  cases,  or  those  that  occurred 
below  the  age  of  puberty. 


8 
4 

17  or  809  per  cent. 
5 

6 

18  or  78-2  per  cent. 
2 

G 
21  or  77'7  per  cent. 

5 
0 
15  or  100  per  cent. 

3 
3 

14  or  82-3  per  cent. 
13  or  8I"2  per  cent. 

3 

4 


On  examining  the  structural  changes 
that  are  met  with  m  internal  organs 
and  tissues,  more  particularly  the  mu- 
cous membranes  in  cases  of  burns,  we 
arc  struck  with  some  remarkable  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  effects  of 
these  injuries  and  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  eruptive  febrile  diseases, 
such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  erysipelas,  in  whieli  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  as  an  eliminating  organ, 
are  more  or  less  extensively  suspended. 
In  these  affections  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  meet,  during  life,  with 
symptoms  of  iiiflaunnation  or  of  con- 
gestion of  internal  organs  and  tissues, 
e8])ecially  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mu- 


cous membrane,  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
pharynx,  bronchi,  and  bowels ;  which 
are  indeed  the  exi)ected  and  almost 
constant  aeconn)aninients  of,  and  chief 
causes  of  danger  in,  the  diseases  just 
mentioned.  The  severity  also  of  these 
complications  is  most  generally  in- 
creased on  the  full  appearance  of  the 
cutaneous  eruption.  This  is  particu- 
larly seen  in  small-pox,  in  which  disease 
the  secondary  fever  and  its  conseiiuenccs, 
such  as  ptyalism,  laclirymation,  broii- 
cliial  cough  or  diarrho-a,  are  always 
most  intense  at  the  period  when  the 
functions  of  the  skin  must  be,  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  suspended  by  the  full 
and  free  evolution  of  the  pustules.  The 
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aftcr-dc.ilh  appearances  presented  by 
the  eruplivc  febrile  diseases  likewise 
closely  resemble  llidse  (hat  are  met. 
with  in  fatal  cases  of  burn.  In  both 
these  instances,  as  has  already  been 
proved  with  regard  to  burns,  and,^as  is 
well  known  with  resj.cct  (o  the  affec- 
tions just  mentioned,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  iind  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomaeii  and  bowels  con- 
gested or  iullamed,  the  f»)llicles  being 
enlarged  and  prominent  ;  together  with 
evidences  of  meningitis,  whether  con- 
sisting in  the  deposition  of  lymph  or 
the  elFusion  of  serum,  with  more  or 
less  congestion  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. Inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrrine  is  also  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  inllammatory 
congestion  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  in 
its  different  stages  is  by  no  means  rarely 
met  with.  Thus,  then,  the  lesions  that 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  eruptive 
febrile  disease  are  very  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  that  are  found  in  fatal 
CJLses  of  burn. 

The  causes  that  have  usually  been 
assigned  for  the  frequent  if  not  con- 
stant complication  of  severe  burns  with 
congestions  and  inflammations  of 
internal  organs  and  tissues,  are,  a 
repercussion  of  the  blood  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  central  organs,  or  a  sympa- 
thetic connection  between  the  skin  and 
these  organs  and  tissues. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
repercussion  of  the  blood  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  central  organs  of  the  body, 
we  shall  find  that  it  cannot  exist  as  a 
l)ermanent  effect  of  burns ;  for  in  these 
injuries,  the  integuments  (unless  they 
be  destroyed  in  their  whole  thickness), 
actually  contain  moie  blood  than 
natural ;  as  is  j)roved  by  the  reddened 
and  inflamed  condition  of  the  true  skin, 
and  by  the  swelling  of  the  subcul;i- 
neous  cellular  membrane;  so  that  in 
reality,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  shock 
of  the  accident  is  over,  the  internal 
organs  ought  to  contain  less  blood  than 
natural,  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
skin  acting  as  a  derivative,  were  it  not 
for  the  operationof  another  set  of  causes 
that  will  presently  be  adverted  to. 

That  a  sympathetic  connection  exists 
between  difierent  tissues,  and  between 
individual  tissues  and  entire  organs,  in 
their  morbid  actions,  is  an  established 
fact ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the 
word  "  sympathy"  is  too  often  used  in 
a  loose  and  vague  sense  to  account  for 


consecutive  phenomena  of  disease,  the 
cause  of  which  may  be  explained  more 
correctly  in  other  ways. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Ducroz,  and  of  Breschet  andBecque- 
rel,  that  if  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  be  coated 
over  with  gum-lac,  or  a  mixture  of 
resin  and  salt,  the  animal  soon  dies 
from  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  per- 
spiration, with  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  brain  or 
lungs.  We  should,  therefore,  expect 
that,  in  burns,  and  those  diseases,  such 
as  the  eruptive  fevers  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  secretion  is  at  once 
arrested  over  a  large  extent  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  a  condition  of  the 
system  analogous  to  that  produced 
in  the  experiments  referred  to  would 
result. 

Now  cutaneous  transpiration  being 
suddenly  and  completely  arrested  over 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  iliat  has  been  exposed  to 
and  injured  by  the  action  of  the  fire, 
it  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable 
that  a  compensating  secretion,  as  it 
were,  should  be  attempted  to  be  set  up 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  more 
particularly  the  gastro-pulmonary, 
which  is  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as 
the  one  that  seems  most  intimately  con- 
nected, both  anatomically  and  patho- 
logically, with  the  skin,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  system  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  that  large  quantity  of  fluid 
which  is,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  that 
tissue,  eliminated  by  the  skin;  and 
which  in  burns  does  certainly  not  pass 
oflby  the  kidneys,  the  urine  not  being 
perceptibly  increased  in  quantity  or 
altered  in  quality.  Mr.  Curling,  in  his 
very  interesting  paper  on  Ulceration  of 
the  Duodenum  consequent  upon  Burns, 
published  in  the  Medico-Ohirurgical 
Transactions  for  the  present  year, 
accounts  for  the  very  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  lesion,  by  supposing 
thatBriinU'  I'sglandsendeavour ''by  an 
increased  action  to  compensate  for  the 
suppression  of  the  exhalation  of  the 
skin,  and  that  the  irritation  consequent 
thereon  often  leads  to  inflammation 
and  ulceration."  This  appears  to  me 
a  highly  probable  siipposition,  and  is 
indeed  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
explain  the  occurrence  of  ulcera'iou 
confined  to  the  duodenum.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  extending  this  expla- 
naticm  :  and  that  we  must  account  for 
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the  occurrence  of  a  gcnenil  congestion 
of  the  gastro-puimonHry  mucous  sur- 
faces, not  so  much  to  any  repercussion 
of  tile  fluids,  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated  does  not  take  place  as  a  per- 
manent effect,  the  cutaneous  textures 
actually  heingin  a  slate  ofinllanunatory 
congestion,  and  thus  containing,  espe- 
cially when  the  burn  is  superficial, 
more  blood  than  natural,  as  to  the 
additional  influx  of  blood,  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  secernent  and 
exhalant  functions  of  this  as  of  all 
other  mucous  membranes,  and  which 
is  increased  by  the  accumulation  in  the 
system  of  that  fluid  which  ought  to 
pass  off  by  the  skin. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average 
quantity  of  the  cutaneous  secretion 
amounts,  in  a  healthy  adult,  to  eleven 
grains  in  the  minute,  or  to  between  two 
and  three  pounds  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  (Seguin),  we  cannot  suppose  that 
this  secret'on  should  be  suddenly  ar- 
rested to  the  extent  of  one-half,  or  even 
more,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  when  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  skin  is  in- 
jured by  the  action  of  caloric,  with- 
out its  being  absolutely  necessarj'  that 
one  of  two  things  should  happen ;  either 
that  an  antagonistic  secretion,  to  a  cor- 
responding amount,  be  set  up  from 
some  other  tissue  or  organ,  or  else  tliat 
a  degree  of  plethoric  distension  of  the 
whole  vascular  system,  giving  rise  to 
congestions  of  internal  organs  and  mem- 
branes, and  effusion  into  serous  cavities, 
take  place.  Now  the  first  does  certainly 
not  occur  in  most  cases  of  burns  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  We  do  not,  in  these 
injuries,  find  the  urinary  secretion  in- 
creased in  quantity  ;  and  although  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
does,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  attempt 
to  relieve  the  system  by  an  increased 
secretion— })erliaps,  as  Mr.  Curling  has 
suggested,  from  liriinner's  glands,  giv- 
ing rise  to  liquid  stools — yet  this  is 
not  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  proper  balance  of  the  cir- 
culating fluids.  The  second  conse- 
quence must,  tlurefore,  result ;  the  sys- 
tem becomes  hyperrmic,  congestions 
ensue  in  the  mucous  mcmT)ranes,  partly 
from  the  condition  that  is  common  to 
all  the  tissues,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
creased afllux  of  blood  that  is  always 
attendant  upon  increased  functional 
activity  of  a  part.  The  brain  and  lungs, 
as  well  as  the  other  large  organs,  occa- 


sionally become  engorged,  effusion  of  a 
more  or  less  bloody  fluid  takes  place 
into  the  difleient  serous  sacs,  the 
arachnoid  amongst  the  rest,  and  death 
ensues  from  caus(  s  that  are  themselves 
the  ifiimcdiate  cflccts  of  sujipressicm  of 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  skin.  By 
this  means  we  may  account  for  the  oc- 
currence of  death  in  the  earlier  period 
of  burns,  before  there  has  been  time 
for  inflammation  to  be  lighted  up,  and 
also  for  the  fatality  of  those  injuries  of 
this  nature  that  are  extensive  but  sn- 
perficial^burns  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees  ;  in  which  cases  the  functions 
of  the  part  of  the  skin  injured  are  en- 
tirely and  suddenly  arrested. 

Tlieseremarkson  the  effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cutaneous  secretions  do 
not  apply  merely  to  cases  of  burn,  but 
also  to  ail  those  diseases  of  the  skin  in 
which  the  functions  of  that  tissue  are 
more  or  less  perfectly  suspended.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  morbid 
appearances  found  after  death  in  fatal 
cases  of  the  eruptive  fevers  closely  re- 
semble those  produced  by  burns.  Now, 
may  not  these  be  originally  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  ? 
W'ith  the  exception,  however,  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  invaded 
internal  organs  by  metastasis,  or  in 
which  the  morbid  actions  have  ex- 
tended themselves  by  continuity  of  tis- 
sue, both  of  which  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  and  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  general  rule  that 
secondary  visceral  diseases  are  in  burns, 
and  most  generally  in  eruptive  fevers, 
the  result  of  arrest  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  and  of  consequent  retention 
in  the  system  of  the  perspirable  matter. 

May  not  also  the  deranged  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  liver, 
which  is  so  commonly  met  with  in 
chronic  cases  of  disease  of  the  skin,  as 
in  eczema,  impetigo,  lepra,  psoriasis, 
&c.  be  in  reality,  in  many  instances, 
the  effect  of  diminished  functional  ac- 
tivity of  this  tissue,  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  question — the 
consequence,  and  not  the  cause,  as  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be,  of  the  cu- 
taneous afllction  ?  If  this,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  long  series 
of  carefully-conducted  observations, 
should  prove  to  be  (lie  case,  how  ma- 
terially will  it  not  change  the  received 
opinions  as  to  the  etiology  and  the 
present  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
many  of  these  complaints. 
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Tlic  practical  bearing  of  the  facts 
that  liave  been  mentioned  in  the  first 
Ijart  of  this  paper,  on  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  burns,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. If,  ;is  has  been  stated,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  occurrence  of  internal 
congestions  and  consecutive  inflamma- 
tions be  the  suppression  of  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  consequent  retention  in  the 
system  of  a  large  (juanfity  of  fluid  that 
ought  to  pass  oil" by  the  skin,  we  should, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  supervention  of 
these  secondary  diseases,  endeavour  to 
set  up  such  a  drain  on  the  system  as 
would,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  compen- 
sate for  the  arrest  of  the  secretions  of 
that  tissue,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
disturbed  by  the  accumulation  of  an 
unusual  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  must  either  be  eflected  by 
the  employment  of  diuretics,  so  as  to 
induce  an  increased  action  in  the  kid- 
neys, by  guarded  blood-letting,  carried 
to  such  a  length  as  the  powers  of  the 
patient  would  allow;  or  else  (what 
would  be  better,  if  time  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  admit  of  it)  by  en- 
couraging the  process  of  suppuration  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  a  question 
whether  diuretics  orblood-lettingmight 
not  be  of  advantage  in  preventing  in- 
ternal congestions  in  extensive  super- 
fivial  burns,  in  which  the  suppurative 
process  could,  probably,  not  be  esta- 
blished, the  injury  not  being  sufficiently 
deep  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  burn  extends  to  a 
greater  depth,  if  there  be  no  immediate 
occasion  for  llie  loss  of  blood,  from  the 
\  actual  occurrence  of  visceral  mischief, 
tile  process  of  suppuration  should  be 
hastened  and  maintained,  consistently 
with  the  powers  of  the  patient,  as  a 
useful  drain,  and  as,  perhaps,  the  best 
mode  of  relieving  the  system  from  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  retained  within  it. 

As  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  are  the  parts  that 
are  most  frequently  affected  by  conges- 
tion and  consecutive  inflammation  in 
cases  of  burn,  we  should,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  earlier  stages  of  these 
inj  uries,  when  the  complications  referred 
to  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  watch  care- 
fully for  the  occurrenceof  any  symptoms, 
however  slight,  and  be  most  active  in 
our  measures  whenever  any  of  these 
shew  themselves,  as  the  progress  of  the 
inflammatory  congestion  and  effusion  is 


usually  so  rapid  in  its  course,  when 
once  set  up,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  if 
we  want  to  save  the  patient.  That  this 
may  often  be  accomplished  by  prompt 
venesection  or  leeching,  and  the  usual 
treatmenl  adopted  in  encephalitis,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  case  in  point  oc- 
curred about  four  years  ago,  under  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  at  University  College 
Ho.ipital,  in  a  child  named  Jane  Elbel, 
six  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  for 
an  extensive  burn,  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  degrees,  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  arms,  and  face.  Symptoms 
of  encephalitis,  followed  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  complicated  with  an  ex- 
tensive bronchitis,  set  in  a  few  days  after 
admission  :  for  these  she  was  bled  twice 
in  the  jugular  vein,  and  treated  in  an 
active  antiphlogi.itic  manner,  and  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  injury  for 
whicli  she  was  admitted,  and  the  serious 
nature  of  the  aflcctions  with  which  it 
was  complicated,  slie  recovered  perfectly, 
although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  energetic  and  prompt  measures  not 
been  had  recourse  to, a  fatal  result  would 
have  occurred.  A  somewhat  similar 
case  is  reported  in  the  Lancet,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  :  it  occurred  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Kext  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
the  lungs  should  claim  our  s\)ccial  at- 
tention, both  on  accountof  the  frequency 
as  well  as  of  the  severity  of  the  secondary 
inflammations  of  those  organs  ;  which, 
although  of  not  quite  so  common  occur- 
rence as  lesions  of  the  encephalon,  are 
yet,  in  all  probability,  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  death,  being  usually  of  a 
graver  nature.  It  behoves  us  especially 
to  be  on  our  guard  whenever  any  ap- 
pearances, however  trifling,  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  breathing,  or,  of  the  blood 
not  being  duly  aerated  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs,  are  observed.  In 
these  cases  we  must  not  wait  for  the 
unequivocal  signs  of  active  sthenic, 
idiopathic  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  to 
shew  themselves,  as  the  symptoms  of 
these  diseases  arc,  in  burns,  as  in  all 
other  severe  injuries,  necessarily  masked 
or  rendered  latent  by  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  ;  but  we  must  at 
once,  on  the  supervention  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms,  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  chest ;  and,  if  we 
encounter  the  usual  signs  of  pneumonia, 
such  as  dulness  on  percussion,  muco- 
crepitant  or  crepitant  rhonchus,  or  total 
absence  of  all  rhonchus  with  broncho- 
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phony,  as  active  a  mode  of  treatment  as 
the  circnmstanoes  of  the  individual  case 
will  admit  of  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
And  if  the  views  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  cause  of  these 
secondary  visceral  diseases  be  correct, 
they  would  warrant  us  in  the  adoption 
of  bolder  depletory  measures  than  are 
usually  had  recourse  to  in  similar  eases  ; 
although  we  must  carefully  bear  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  not  reducing  the 
patient's  strength  below  a  certain  point, 
as  he  would  have,  in  severe  burns,  the 
stage  of  suppuration  to  pass  through,  in 
which  a  great  call  is  made  upon  the 
powers  of  the  system. 

Although  I  believe  that,  of  the  two 
dangers,  the  chance  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion occurring  from  inactive  treatment 
in  the  early  stages  of  visceral  inflamma- 
tion, consecutive  on  burns,  or  from  too 
great  a  depression  of  the  powers  of  the 
!systen»  at  a  more  advanced  i)eriod,  from 
too  energetic  depletory  measures,  the 
first  is  the  mos-t  to  be  apprehended,  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  buildup  the  strength, 
though  much  reduced,  than  to  check  the 
course  of  inflammation,  particularly  of 
the  brain  and  lungs,  without  due  deple- 
tion ;  yet  this,  however,  is  only  when  it 
occurs  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
injury;  for  it  would  clearly  beimpossible 
to  employ  active  measures  of  this  kind 
in  cerebral  inflammation,  or  in  pneumo- 
nia occurring  during  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  burn,  when  the  system  has 
already  been  greatly  lowered  by  irrita- 
tive fever  and  profuse  discharge. 

With  regard  to  the  abdominal  viscera, 
although  congestions  of  them  are  very 
common,  yet  they  probably  would  not 
of  themselves  prove  fatal,  were  it  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  duodenum,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  found  in  one  out  of 
every  3'6  cases  of  death  that  occurred 
during  the  second  period. 

Mr.  Curling,  in  the  paper  already  re- 
ferred to,  remarks,  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  there  being 
pain  on  pressure  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  together  with  uneasy  digestions, 
and  perhaps  bloody  vomiting  and  stools, 
we  should  have  recourse  to  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  part,  if  it  Ijc  not 
injured  by  the  burn,  to  small  doses  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  crela,  and  to  the 
niildehit  nourishment. 

This  plan  of  treatment  may  probably 
be  effective  in  arresting  the  disease,  if 


it  be  employed  in  the  earlier  stages,  but 
if  the  ulceration  has  advanced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  occasion  bloody  vomit- 
ing or  stools,  our  prognosis  must  be 
very  unfavourable,  although  not  neces- 
sarily hopeless,  as  Mr.  Curling  states 
that  there  is  a  preparation  in  the  London 
Hospital,  of  a  cicatrized  ulcer  of  this 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  that  was 
taken  from  a  patient  who  died  of  ex- 
haustion eight  w  eeks  after  the  infliction 
of  the  burn.  And  in  the  table  appended 
to  this  paper  is  mentioned  a  somewhat 
similar  case — a  patient  having  died  of 
pneumonia,  on  the  30th  day  after  the 
accident,  in  whom  a  recently-cicatrized 
ulcer  was  found  near  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach. 

Ha?matemesis  and  bloody  stools  also 
occasionally  occur  in  patients  suffering 
from  severe  burns,  without  death  en- 
suing ;  probably,  in  the  majority  at 
least  of  these  cases,  the  bleeding  takes 
place  from  the  congested  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  not  from  any  ulceration  in 
the  duodenum,  or  elsewhere  in  the  in- 
testines or  stomach. 

As  my  only  object  in  speaking  at  all 
of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  burns 
has  been  to  point  out  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  visceral  inflamma- 
tions in  these  injuries,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attacking  them  energetically, 
— points  which,  it  appears  to  me,  arc 
not  universally  recognised — I  shall  ab- 
stain from  making  any  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  the  suppurative  stage  of 
these  injuries,  or  on  the  supervention  of 
hectic  or  exhaustion  ;  as  the  principles 
that  should  guide  us  in  these  are  laid 
down  in  most  systematic  works,  and  are 
familiar  to  all. 

On  taking,  then,  a  general  review  of 
the  constitulional  treatment  of  burns,  it 
maybe  stated  that  the  tirsf object  should 
be  to  relieve  the  system  of  tlie  abnormal 
quantity  of  fluid  that  must  have  accu- 
mulated in  it  in  consccpiencc  of  the 
arrest,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  so 
important  a  secretion  as  the  perspira- 
tion. This  may  be  accomplished  cither 
by  the  administration  of  diuretics,  by 
guarded  blood-letting,  or  by  encourag- 
ing the  process  of  suppuration,  if  it  be 
deemed  prudent  to  wait  until  tliis  be  es- 
tablished. Secondly,  any  appearance, 
however  slight,  of  the  sui)ervcnti()n  of 
inflammation  in  the  organs  coiilaiiu-d 
witliin  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
should  be  watched  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  treated,  if  it  do  occur,  as 
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nctivelv  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  admit.  Thirdly,  the  process 
of  suji])iiration  should  be  maintained  or 
arrested  with  a  due  regard  to  the  state 
of  internal  organs,  and  the  condition  of 
the  powers  of  the  system. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CORPORA  LUTEA  WITHOUT  CON- 
CEPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
vSlR, 

It  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no  earthly 
inii)ortanee  in  practice  whether  the 
corpus  luteum  be  formed  by  a  develope- 
ment  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  Graalian 
vesicle,  as  Professor  Bacr  maintains,  or 
by  a  dcvelopement  of  the  outer  layer, 
as  Professor  Owen  andDr.  Martin  Barry 
statCjOr  between  the  layers,  according  to 
Dr. Montgomery,  or  external  to  both,  as 
Dr.  Lee  argues,  and  1  believe  satisfac- 
torily proves,  by  his  preparations,  and  by 
his  "figures  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions.  I  think  it  is  a  mere  waste 
of  time,  however,  to  fight  any  longer 
about  this,  for  it  is  very  certain  that  no 
agreement  will  take  place  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  time  :  the  smoke  and  din 
of  the  discussion  must  pass  away  before 
the  truth  can  be  perceived.  It  is, 
however,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  accoucheurs, 
but  to  anatomists,  and  to  all  profes- 
sional men,  that  it  should  speedily  be 
determined  what  are  the  characters  of 
corpora  lutea  resulting  from  pregnancy, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  produced  by  menstruation, 
sexual  excitement  without  sexual  inter- 
course, blood  within  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cles, and  thickening  and  puckering  of 
the  coats  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  from 
disease.  Without  some  better  test  than 
we  yet  possess  for  distinguishing  true 
from  false  corpora  lutea,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  m.oral  character  of  every 
unmarried  woman,  whose  body  is  sub- 
jected to  anatomical  inspection  after 
death,  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to  the 
most  unjust  and  foulest  suspicions. 
Suppose,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  corpus  luteum  had  been  found  in  one 
of  the  ovaria  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings 
similar  to  that  which  was  found  in  tiie 
left  ovarium  of  a  young  woman  who 
ZnO. — XXXI. 


died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  during  a 
fit  of  hysteria,  and  who  had  never 
been  pregnant,  and  in  which  ovarium  a 
small  circular  aperture  was  observed  in 
the  peritoneum,  which  opening  com- 
nmnicated  with  a  cavity  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ovarium,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft,  yellow,  puckered 
substance  of  an  oval  shape,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  the  museum.  It  would 
have  been,  I  presume,  requisite  for 
those  who  inspected  the  body  of  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  to  have  made  a  report 
of  such  an  appearance,  if  it  had  been 
observed.  Had  such  an  appearance 
been  described  in  the  report  published 
after  her  decease,  her  reputation  at  this 
time,  instead  of  being  pure  as  the  snow 
now  falling  around  us,  would  probably 
have  beenin  nearly  the  same  condition 
as  the  lamplighter's  wife,  whose  case 
has  been  so  circumstantially  recorded 
by  Dr.  Paterson,  of  Lcith,  and  whose 
speculations  on  the  case  cannot  have 
failed  to  excite  general  disgust. 

These  observations  have  been  made 
in  consequence  of  the  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  the 
practical  tendency/  which  the  question 
is  now  likely  to  take. 

Dr.  Alleii  Thomson  states  that  cor- 
pora lutea  may  be  formed  in  the  ova- 
ria of  women  without  sexual  inter- 
course. In  the  article  Generation, 
contained  in  the  Cyclopjcdia  of  Ana- 
tomy, vol.  ii,  p.  450,  he  observes, 
"  hi  what  has  now  been  said  regard- 
ing the  corpus  luteum,  that  body 
has  been  described  as  it  is  formed  in 
the  place  of  a  vesicle  which  has  been 
burst  after  fruitful  sexual  union ;  but 
we  may  remark  tha»  the  same  series  of 
changes  always  follows  the  rupture  of 
an  ovarian  vesicle,  from  whatever  cause 
that  may  have  proceeded.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  in  some  animals  the 
rupture  of  ovarian  vesicles  and  subse- 
quent changes  take  place  without  sexual 
union,  merely  from  the  state  of  heat  or 
venereal  excitement  of  any  kind  ;  while 
in  others  these  phenomena  are  never 
observed  but  as  accompaniments  to  con- 
ception. The  sow  and  mare  belong  to 
the  first  of  these  classes  of  animals. 
The  rabbit,  bitch,  ewe,  and  cow,  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  se- 
cond, as  also  is  generally  the  case  in  the 
human  female  ;  but  in  woman,  as  in 
some   other  females,   various   circum- 
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stiinccs  induce  us  lo  believe  that  the 
rupture  of  ovarian  vesicles,  and  the 
formation  of  corpora  lutea  iu  their 
place,  occasion  nil  If  fiappeu  willtout  sexual 
union,  from  all  those  causes  which  ex- 
cite greatly  the  sexual  organs  ;  and  we 
are  not  therefore  inclined  to  admit  the 
presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  taken 
alone,  as  a  certain  sign  of  sexual  union 
having  occurred;  though,  conjoined 
with  other  signs,  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  corpora  lutea,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  ruptured  vesicles,  must  be  rc- 
farded  as  good  presumptive  evidence, 
n  some  of  those  animals  in  which 
vesicles  frequently  burst  without  sexual 
union,  there  are  occasionally  very  many 
corpora  lutea  in  the  ovary,  so  as  to 
alter  completely  its  form  and  disguise 
its  natural  structure,  as  may  frequently 
be  seen  in  the  sow. 

"  Now  the  existence  of  corpora  lutea, 
w"e  have  already  stated,  in  the  sow 
(observed  by  Sir  E.  Home),  and  even, 
we  are  inclined  to  hold,  in  the  human 
female,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of 
sexual  union  having  previously  oc- 
curred, since  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles 
may  have  followed  simple  excitement 
of  "the  sexual  organs,  and  might  there- 
fore t;ike  place  either  with  or  without 
the  male ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  occurrence  of  cavities  or  vesicular 
membranes  within  the  corpora  lutea  is 
by  no  means  a  proof  that  these  cavities 
are  new,  or  forming  ovarian  vesicles  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
regard  them  as  unnatural,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  disease." 

In  the  letter  which  Dr.  A.  Thomson 
has  written  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Mkd.  Gazktte,  respecting  the  appear- 
ances obsLMVcd  in  Dr.  Vaterson's  first 
case — viz.  the  lamplighter's  wife — he 
«ays :  "I  am  confident  that  tiic  pe- 
culiar structure  usually  regarded  ;is 
characteristic  of  the  true  corpus  luteum 
is  so  well  marked  in  it,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  confound  it 
with  a  mere  clot  of  blood,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  true  corpus  luteum 
found  iu  the  ovary  of  a  gravid  uterus." 
I  now  trust  Dr.  Thomson  will  state 
clearly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes- 
bion,  what  are  the  dlHerences  between 
corpora  lutea  resulting  from  mere  sexual 
excitement  in  women  without  inter- 
course, and  this  corj)US  luteum  which 
he  considers  so  jKJsitively  to  have  been 
produced  by  conception — although  no 


ovum  was  found  in  the  xiterus.  I  am 
also  anxious  to  know  whether  Dr. 
Thomson  has  seen  or  known  any 
instance  in  which  conception  took  place 
when  the  fallojjian  tubes  were  in  such 
a  diseased  condition  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  an  ovum  to  pass  into  the 
uterus,  as  was  the  case  with  this  indi- 
vidual, and  where  there  was  no  ovum 
found  in  the  uterus ;  also,  whether  he 
or  Dr.  Paterson  felt  so  confident  that 
it  was  a  true  corpus  luteum,  and  that 
pregnancy  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  criminal  intercourse  with 
another  man,  that  they  were  induced 
to  state  this  at  the  trial  of  the  lamp- 
lighter ;  and  whether,  if  the  lamplighter 
was  hanged,  this  evidence  ought  not 
to  have  preserved  his  life.  If  neither  Dr. 
Thomson  nor  Dr.  Paterson  appeared  at 
the  trial  to  offer  this  evidence,  I  think 
they  were  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  moral 
and  professionalduty.  Eutthesearenew 
and  interesting  questions  in  ])hysiology 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  I  have  no  doubt  Dr. 
Thomson  will  produce  many  interest- 
ing facts,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
From  an  e.vaminat'on  of  the  coloured 
representation  which  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Patcrsonof  this  corpus  luteum.  taken 
from  the  lamplighter's  wife,  and  which  I 
presume  is  correct,  although  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  description  given  of  it 
by  him,  and  none  of  the  other  figures 
agree  witlithedescript  ion  given  of  them, 
"  I  would  certainly  have  set  it  downas  a 
clot  of  blood  within  a  diseased  Graafian 
vesicle,  and  as  bearing  none  of  the 
marksof  thccorpus  luteum  described  by 
authors,"  An  eminent  anatomist  (who 
has  paid  some  attention  to  this  subject) 
to  whom  I  shewed  the  figure  in  the 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  said — I 
never  saw  a  true  corpus  luteum  which 
had  the  least  resemblance  lo  this ;  I 
see  no  yellow  matter  in  it,  either  inside 
or  outside.  Before  Dr.  Paterson  began 
to  write  on  corpora  lutea  I  never  heard 
or  read  of  lymphy  matter  and  reddish 
grey-coloured  fil)rinous  masses  being 
found  in  the  centre  of  true  corpora 
hitea.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  men- 
tioned by  De  (iiaaf,  Ka'derer,  or  W. 
Hunter,  or  any  other  author  of  re- 
jiutation  who  has  since  written  on 
the  corpus  luteum.  He  has  stated 
what  is  completely    erroneous,  when 
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he  asserts  that  his  description  coin- 
cides with  that  of  tlie  best  authors. 
Siicli  appearances  as  he  has  described 
lead  nie  very  slronirly  to  suspect,  as 
otliers  iiave  done,  that  three  at  least 
out  of  the  five  corpora  lutea  described 
by  him  were  false,  and  not  true 
almost  lutea ;  and  this  susjucion  is 
strengthened  into  complete  conviction 
when  I  find  that  in  three  of  the  uteri 
out  of  the  five  there  was  no  ovum  found 
within  the  uteius.  Why  were  the  ova 
wanting  ? 

When  Dr.  A.  Thomson  jmblishes 
liis  description  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  human  corpora  lutea  without 
sexual  union,  and  shows  how  they 
dilfer  from  true  corpora  lutea,  I  would 
feel  obliged  to  him  to  state  what  he 
actually  meant  when  he  said  that  a 
cavity  existed  in  the  interior  of  Dr. 
Paterson's  fourth  corpus  luteum.  Dr. 
Paterson  says,  "this  statement  is  erro- 
neous, as  its  centre  was  filled  up  with 
a  reddish  grey  -  coloured  fibrinous 
mass.''  Dr.  Keid,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
certainly  reconciles  this  flat  contradic- 
tion, but  in  a  novel  and  most  incom- 
l)rehensible  manner,  by  affirming  that 
Dr.  A.  Thomson  was  perfectly  correct 
in  stating  that  there  was  a  central  ca- 
vity in  this  corjjus  luteum;  "though 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  by  looking  at  the  prepa- 
ration in  my  possession,  that  there  can 
be  none,  and  that  Dr.  Thomson  meant 
only  to  say  that  the  true  texture  of  the 
corpus  luteum  occupied  the  surface  of 
the  body  only,  and  did  not  extend 
through  the  centre." 

If  I  understand  this  rightly,  it  means 
(hat  Dr.  Thomson  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  staling  th.it  there  was  a  cavity 
w  here  there  could  be  no  cavity,  and 
that  Dr.  I'aterson  was  perfectly  correct 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Thomson's  state- 
ment was  erroneous  when  Dr.  Tiiom- 
son  hadconmiittcd  no  error.  Mho  will 
not  feel  wonder,  after  these  apparent 
discordances  are  thus  made  so  beau- 
tifully to  harmonize,  that  four  opinions 
should  exist  about  the  corpus  luteum  ! 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Scitl'TATOR. 

Jan.  16, 1S43. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  Januari/  20,  1843. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mlhi,  dlnfnitatem 
Artis  Mcdhie  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuin  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 

LONDON  CHURCHYARDS. 

It  must  have  struck  many  students  of 
antiquity  that  the  chief  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  employed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  christian  era  is 
a  medium  between  two  other  ancient 
methods. 

Embalming  was  an  attempt,  and 
often  a  successful  one,  to  give  a  ghastly 
permanence  to  the  itmainsof  the  dead  -. 
while  burning  converted  the  festering 
corpse  into  a  few  ashes  fit  to  occupy  the 
slender  urn — the  most  elegant  of  monu- 
ments ! 

But  embalming,  though  an  antidote 
to  decay,  was  by  no  means  a  talisman 
against  the  rude  hands  of  the  curious  ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  medicine,  and 
consequently  commerce,  found  an  ob- 
ject in  these  singular  remains, 

"  The  Egyptian  mummies,  wliich 
Canibyses  or  time  hath  spared,  av.irice 
now  consumcth.  Mummy  is  become 
merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds, 
and  riiaraoh  is  sold  for  balsams."* 

Now,  burying  occupies  a  middle 
space  between  these  methods ;  the 
body,  neither  unnaturally  preserved  nor 
hastily  dispersed  to  tlie  winds,  gradu- 
ally sinks  into  its  mother  earth,  and  in 
a  score  of  years  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  dust. 

Attempts,  however,  arc  often  made, 
by  means  of  leaden  or  stone  coffins,  to 
give  to  modern  burial  the  antiseptic 
{wwer  of  ancient  embalming;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proposed, 
by  putting  lime  into  the  coffin,  to  make 
the  process  of  destruction  almost  as 
speedy  as  when  corpses  are  consumCii 

*  t-ir  Tlionias  Uivwiif's  ll><lriotai>hia. 
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in  the  pyre.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  both  these  deviations  from  usage 
destroy  the  characteristics  of  burial. 
The  permanent  coffin  indefinitely  pro- 
longs the  stale  of  decomposition,  and 
instead  of  preserving  the  corpse,  as  re- 
latives fondly  imagine,  must  frequently 
detain  from  its  kindred  dust  a  loath- 
some flood  of  putrefaction. 

Hence  a  leaden  coffin,  instead  of 
being  considered  a  mark  of  respect, 
should  rather  be  ranked  among  those 
remnants  of  a  false  taste,  which  are 
discarded  as  civilization  advances. 

The  use  of  lime  to  hasten  decay  is 
still  more  destructive  of  those  feelings 
on  which  burial  is  founded,  and  which 
it  tends  in  its  turn  to  foster ;  it  seems  a 
mode  in  which  instinct  is  entirely  sa- 
crificed to  economy,  and  far  more  fit 
for  a  speculator  in  cemeteries  than  a  re- 
lation or  a  friend.  We  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  it 
at  all,  had  not  Colonel  Fox  constantly 
asked  the  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,*  how  this  plan 
would  be  liked  by  the  public.  The 
answer,  with  rare  exceptions,  was,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  disliked.  Mr. 
Harker,  an  undertaker,  gives  another 
objection,  namely,  that  lime  produces 
so  liquid  a  state  of  the  body,  that  the 
men  can  scarcely  carry  the  coffin,  from 
the  flow  and  the  odour. — Report,  p.  105. 

This  notable  scheme  would  not  be  en- 
dured by  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
and  would  scarcely  be  proposed  to  the 
upper  ones. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  content  with 
interments  in  wooden  coffins;  and  in- 
stead of  taking  means  to  accelerate 
decay,  let  bodies  be  buried  in  situations 
where  room  enough  may  be  found  for 
generations  of  the  dead. 

The  chief  point  of  the  evidence,  the 
one  which  ought  to  be  most  insisted  on, 

*  Rcjiort  from  the  Sclert  Commiffce  on  im- 
provrmont  of  hoalth  in  towns,  &c.  Kflcrt  of  in- 
termfnt  of  lodipK  in  towns.  fJrflcrprt  Ity  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  June  14,  1842. 


and  most  diligently  spread  abroad,  is 
the  testimony  to  the  noisome  effluvia 
proceeding  fiom  our  London  ceme- 
teries. 

Mr.  John  Irwin, a  house-painter,  was 
at  work  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  when  a 
clearing-out  of  the  vault  was  going  on, 
performed  by  four  men  and  a  boy. 
"  They  were  taking  baskets  after 
baskets  of,  I  may  almost  say,  decom- 
posed matter  ;  but  it  does  not  come  to 
that,  it  was  arms  and  legs,  and  flesh, 
in  a  dried  state,  something  like  russet- 
leather." 

These  dried  or  drying  remains,  in 
their  passage  from  the  vault  to  the 
bone-house,  diffused  so  mcphitic  an 
odour,  that  the  witness  was  taken  ill, 
and  left  work  for  three  days. 

But  the  grand  store-house  of  decom- 
position and  its  consequences  appears  to 
have  been  Enon  Chapel  in  St.  Clement's 
Lane.  Thousands  of  corpses  were 
huddled  together  in  the  vault  of  this 
Stygian  temple,  until  the  effluvia  pene- 
trated through  the  boards  above,  and 
were  perceptible  to  the  smell.  Nor 
were  the  effluvia  the  only  evidence  of 
what  was  going  on  below.  Insects  like 
bugs  in  shape  and  carriage,  but  with 
the  unpleasant  addition  of  wings,  flew 
about  the  chapel  by  hundreds,  and 
showed,  too  clearly,  that  Enon  Chapel 
was  rather  for  the  dead  than  for  the 
living. 

Twelve  thousand  bodies  were  buried 
in  this  lurid  cave,  according  to  the 
supposition  of  the  witness  Pitts  ;  while 
the  exasperated  pamphleteer,  whom  we 
cited  in  our  last  article,  declares,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  minister's  register, 
that  the  whole  number  buried  "  during 
seven  principal  years  of  interment"  was 
only  .350.3.  To  make  the  thing  com- 
plete, a  Sunday-school  was  held  over 
the  noisome  receptacle  ;  so  that  during 
more  tlian  half  the  Sunday  the  minis- 
ter repeated  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius  : 
Mortua  quinetiam  junf!:cbat  corpora  vivis  ! 
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Mr.  W.  Burn,  a  master  carman,  gives 
equally  striking  evidence  to  the  state  of 
tiiis  unrivallcil  burying  vault.  On 
occasion  of  the  enlargement  of  a  sewer 
under  the  chapel,  he  was  employed  to 
cart  away  sixty  loads  of  rubbish.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  consisted  of 
putrefied  bodies  ;  no  doubt,  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition.  Some  would 
be  totally  reduced  to  mould  ;  a  part 
was  bones  ;  and  a  part  was  in  a  fresher 
state. 

"There  were  some  men  repairing 
Clement's  Lane ;  they  asked  me  to 
give  them  a  few  basikets  of  rubbish, 
which  I  did,  and  they  [lickcd  up  a 
human  hand,  and  were  looking  at  it, 
and  there  were  crowds  collected  ;  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  buried  pro- 
bably a  month ;  it  was  as  perfect  as  my 
hand.' — Report,  p.  14. 

Mr.  W.  Burn  has  no  doubt  that  the 
sewer  had  been  previously  made  use  of 
to  get  rid  of  superfluous  bodies,  and 
thus  clear  the  vault  for  fresh  customers. 
Some  months  before  giving  his  evi- 
dence, he  had  carted  away  several  loads 
of  this  kind  of  earth  from  the  Savoy 
burial-ground :  "  I  do  all  sorts  of  work, 
sometimes  night-emptying,  and  that  is 
beautiful  in  comparison  to  this." 

The  utter  irreverence  for  the  remains 
of  the  dead  which  such  proceedings 
must  engender  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
another  instance  which  we  are  about  to 
add  to  those  we  quoted  last  Friday, 
reality  has  again  been  forestalled  by 
Shakspearc.  We  will  place  the  sen- 
tences of  the  poet  and  the  grave-digger 
in  juxtaposition. 

"  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them  ?" — Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

"  I  have  seen  them  play  at  what  is 
called  skittles;  put  up  bones,  and  take 
skulls  and  knock  them  down  ;  stick  up 
bones  in  the  ground,  and  throw  a  skull 
at  them  as  you  would  a  skittle- ball." — 
Kvidencc  of  E.  C.  Copeland,  Report, 
p.  71. 


In  a  word,  the  evidence  that  bodies 
are  buried  in  London  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  that  the  steams  of 
corruption  constantly  pollute  the  air, 
that  vaults  emit  the  same  hideous 
blasts,  that  even  leaden  coflins  are  no 
certain  safeguard  against  these  exhala- 
tions, is  overwhelming.  Few  prac- 
titioners of  physic,  we  imagine,  will 
ask  for  evidence  that  these  odours  are 
unwholesome  ;  the  fact  that  they  exist 
is  sufficient  to  call  for  a  reform. 

The  only  serious  obstacles  to  the 
change  are  pecuniary  ones.  Many 
dissenting  chapels  have  been  built  on 
speculation,  and  the  income  of  their 
ministers  arises,  in  great  part,  from 
burials.  Some  compensation  must, 
therefore,  be  granted  to  the  owners  of 
these  profitable  resting-places,  a  point 
which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in 
Mr.  Mackinnon's  Bill.  This  omission 
is  the  c/ieval  de  bataille  of  the  incensed 
patriot,  who  runs  on  for  ever  after  the 
following  fashion  : — 

"  Yes  !  it  was  next  to  sacrilege  to 
impair  in  the  least  the  comforts  of  a 
single  clergyman  ;  but,  though  a  hun- 
dred dissenting  ministers  were  ruined, 
it  would  call  for  neither  compensation 
nor  compassion.  Sir,  is  this  justice  ? 
You  must  have  learned  from  Locke, 
that  '  the  nature  and  office  of  justice  is 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  a  constant  and 
perpetual  readiness  to  render  to  every 
man  his  due.'"  &c.  ice*. 

This  defect  will  doubtless  be  supplied 
in  the  bill  to  be  introduced  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  patriot  may  then  be 
happy,  though  the  air  of  London  be 
spared  this  infection. 

We  may  then  hope  to  see  cemeteries 
entirely  free  from  the  revolting  inde- 
cencies practised  in  the  metropolis ; 
cemeteries  where  bodies  shall  repose 
undisturbed  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
and  shall  not  be  touched  till  they  are 
undistinguishable  from  the  clod  which 
encompasses  them. 

*  Mcaltli  of  Towns,  &c.,  p.  63. 
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The  late  Dr.  Gooch,  in  a  letter  -vnith 
which  he  enriched  the  first  volume  of 
our  journal,  proposed  the  introduction 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  into  England. 
"  They  should  be  not  mere  nurses  and 
religious  instructors,"  he  says,  "  but  a 
set  of  religious  female  physicians." 
This  has  not  been  accomplished,  nor 
attempted;  but  an  establishment  of 
nurses,  who  tend  the  rich  and  poor  (the 
latter  gratuitously)  now  exists  in 
London.  An  account  of  the  system  is 
contained  in  a  small  pamphlet  lying 
before  us.* 

A  Society  was  founded  in  1840, 
whose  object  is  to  prwide  all  classes 
with  nurses  of  a  superior  stamp  to 
those  commonly  to  be  met  with.  The 
donations  of  rich  patients  are  to  sup- 
port the  sisters  for  the  benefit  both  of 
rich  and  poor.  Before  a  candidate  can 
be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  sisters,  she 
undergoes  a  probation  of  two  months 
in  a  public  hospital,  where  her  know- 
ledge is  increased,  and  her  powers  of 
endurance  tested.  Much  as  knowledge 
is  desirable  in  a  nurse,  good  feeling 
ranks  still  higher  ;t  and  the  object  of 
the  society  is  to  procure  sisters  who 
will  devote  themselves  to  their  duties 
from  charity  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  rather  than  from  the  hope  of 
gain."  I  would  select  two  or  three 
women,"  says  Dr.  Gooch,  '•  not  super- 
annuated servants  in  search  of  a  quiet 
livelihood,  who  are  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  make  money  with  the  least 
trouble,  and  who  would  apply,  or  be 
recommended  in  crowds  for  such  a 
purpose ;  but  women  originally  and 
habitually   of  a  higher    order,  young 

♦  A  RlKirt  fxplniiiition  of  tlic  pi:  n  now  in  0])r- 
rationforcsfal)liK)iiti;;  niirsinjjsiKtciitin  Kn^^lanii. 
London,  IS42. 

t  "  Wu  find,  as  fur  as  f-nidit  is  to  lio  (fivcn  to 
tliecelfstiul  hifrarcliyof  tliat  sn|);iosfd  Dionvslub, 
tlic  senator  of  Alliens,  the  first  place  or  (leprci' 
is  ic'nru  to  tlie  anj^els  of  love,  wliicli  are  tenncd 
Seraphim;  the  second  to  the  an;;els  of  li;;lit, 
whieh  are  tfrmed  ("heruliiin."-  JUirvii  nii  llir 
Ailiiinrrmetit  of  Lvaniivfi. 


enough  to  learn,  yet  old  enough  to  be 
sick  of  worldly  vanities  ;  in  short,  with 
strong  sense,  a  good  education,  and 
something  of  the  devotee,  (there  are 
many  such.)" 

Could  such  women  be  found,  the 
institution  w'ould  assuredly  be  success- 
ful. But  let  U3  descend  from  the 
heights  of  what  we  wish,  to  the  flat 
level  of  what  we  can,  and  proceed  to 
detail  the  rules. 

The  sisters  receive  a  stipend,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  their  engage- 
ments reside  at  home,  (in  Devonshire 
Street,  Bishopsgate,)  where  they  em- 
ploy a  part  of  their  time  in  nursing  the 
sick  poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

They  are  dressed  in  a  uniform,  and 
"  in  no  case  wear  gold  ornaments  or 
jewellery,  lace,  embroidery,  feathers,  or 
artificial  flowers."  Their  engagement 
is  entered  into  for  three,  five,  or  seven 
years  ;  but  if  a  sister  wishes,  for  some 
good  reason,  to  resign  her  oflice  sooner, 
she  is  to  give  three  months'  notice. 
The  pamphlet  contains  the  names  of 
twelve  sisters ;  but  as  the  list  in  tlic 
copy  before  us  has  two  erasures,  and 
five  manuscript  additions,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  present  number  to  be  fifteen. 
The  sisters  are  forbidden  to  accept  any 
remuneration  ;  the  sums  paid  being 
sent  to  the  board  of  management. 

Tliey  are  also  charged  most  earnest- 
ly to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which, 
to  a  certain  extent  they  must  obtain  of 
the  private  aflfuirs  of  any  household  or 
individual  they  may  attend. 

Abstinence  from  alcohol  during  the 
night  is  enjoined  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  When  sitting  up  at  night,  they  are  to 
take  either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  unless 
infection  prevail,  and  the  medical 
adviser  suggest  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing else." 

The  want  of  good  inu'scs  was  an 
acliing  void  in  society  ;  whether  tliis 
association  will  fill  it  up,  remains  fur 
time  to  determine. 
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IIOMCEOPATHIC    QUACKERIES    {3F 
THE  DAY. 

To  the  Editor  uf  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  was  my  inlcnlion  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  to  oiler,  through  your  journal, 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  eagerness  with 
whieh,  in  tlie  present  age,  every  species 
t)f  (piackery  is  received,  however  pre- 
l)Osterous  its  absurdities.  An  announce- 
ment in  the  daily  journals  of  an  article 
advertised  to  appear  in  the  Quarterly 
Uevicw  of  December,  entitled,  "  Brandy 
and  Salt  —  Ilomueojiathy  —  Hydro- 
pathy," induced  me  *to  postpone  my 
observations,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  article  alluded  to  would  fully  ellcct 
my  purpose,  and  that  the  public  mind 
would  thereby  be  disabused  of  the  lolly 
of  seeking  the  philosoi)her's  stone  in 
"mines  so  barren,"  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  so  productive  of  rubbish.  Tiiat 
article  has  appeared;  but,  able  as  it 
nuist  be  acknowledged  to  be,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  adopted  the 
line  of  reasoning  most  likely  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  prone  to  run 
after  novelties  without  investigating 
their  Goundncss.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  handled  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  "  brandy  and  salt"  sys- 
tem may  convince  the  thinking  class  of 
the  eonniumity,  luid  tlurt  the  death  of 
that  specimen  of  iiuiisense  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  exposure  of  one  fallacy  may  lead 
some  to  suspect  the  validity  of  others; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  sub- 
ject of  homoeopathy  reipiires  to  be 
liandled  in  a  manner  somewhat  difl'er- 
ent  from  that  adopted  by  the  writer  in 
question.  In  his  introduction  of  ho- 
nui'opathy,  for  instance,  he  has  de- 
scribed it  as  "  having  pretensions  of  a 
more  loftycharacter  than  that  of  brandy 
and  salt;"  and  although  some  may 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  reviewer 
in  this  and  his  following  remarks,  yet 
their  ambiguity  appears  likely  to  mis- 
lead the  generality  of  readers,  and  in- 
duce them  to  suppose  that  its  claims 
on  their  notice  aie  something  more 
than  "pretensions."  it  assumes  an 
appearance  of  reasoning  and  science  ; 
and  this  is  the  clap-trap  by  which  so 
many  are  ensnared.  The  fallacies,  in- 
deeil,  of  this  supposed  science  he  has 
exposed  by  a  few  striking  meta})iiysica] 
arguments,  and  has  then  left  it  in  its 
pristine  prohnidity;  doubt  less  under  the 


impression  that  a  word  is  enough  for 
the  wise.  For  the  thinking  class  of 
mankind  the  pulling  out  of  one  or  two 
foundation-stones  of  any  supposed  sci- 
ence, and  exhibiting  its  internal  rotten- 
ness, would  be  suflicient  to  conlirm 
them  in  the  assurance  that  a  fabric 
based  upon  such  materials  must  fall  ; 
and  when  honia-opathy  was  first 
j)ractised  in  this  country  its  falla- 
cies were  so  exposed  by  sound  rea- 
soning and  argument,  in  some  excel- 
lent papers  which  appeared  in  your 
journal  and  other  medical  publications, 
i'ossibly,  had  the  channel  through 
which  these  observations  were  conl- 
municated  been  of  a  more  extended 
and  general  nature  than  that  of  a 
purely  medical  publication,  many  vic- 
tims of  this  iiuaekery  might  have  been 
saved, and  nnich  of  the  practical  misery 
which,  in  my  belief,  it  has  occasioned, 
might  have  been  prevented.  This 
opinion  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened by  an  observation  made  to  me  by 
a  very  sensible  though  susceptible  per- 
son, who,  in  the  early  career  of  homa-o- 
pathy,  was  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann, 
that,  "  had  he  then  seen  the  medical 
arguments  which  had  since  convinced 
him  of  its  fallacies,  he  should  never 
have  been  led  away  by  its  plausibili- 
ties." If,  therefore,  my  remarks,  and 
the  facts  \  am  about  to  state,  should 
be  acceptable  to  your  journal,  ;ind 
generally  approved  by  your  readers,  it 
would  be  a  cjuestion  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  bring  them  in  some 
other  way  more  innnediately  before  the 
public.  After  shewing  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  most  fre(juently  the 
victims  of  such  delusions,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  credulity  even  of  su- 
perior minds  is  worked  n[)on  by  their 
authors,  and  the  implicit  and  unin- 
quiring  faith  which  these  persons  be- 
stow upon  their  deceivers,  I  hope  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  my  objections  to 
the  pretended  science byfacts  which  will 
prove  its  lamentable  practical  results. 

Here  I  must  strongly  protest  against 
the  supposition  that  medical  men 
are  generally  jealous  of  new  dis- 
coveries, or  bigoted  to  the  course 
adoi)ted  by  their  predecessors  in  the 
art  ;  for  we  could  mention  many  in- 
stances of  the  readiness,  nay,  eager- 
ness, with  which  medical  practitioners 
have  acceiited  suggestions  for  the  in- 
crease and  impidvi  nient  of  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  Our  journals  are 
everv    week    fdletl    with    the    remarks 
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made  ui'on  the  various  discoveries  inci- 
dent to  the  science  of  medicine — their 
utility  pointed  out,  and  their  fallacies, 
either  of  theory  or  practice,  exposed. 
For  illustrations  of  this  readiness  of  the 
faculty  to  admit  scientific  improve- 
ments", even  in  matters  where  prejudice 
was  strong,  and  even  wlicre  success 
was  doubtful,  if  laid  before  them  in  an 
honest,  open,  and  candid  manner,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Jenner's  wonderful  discovery  of 
vaccination,  and  the  more  recent  appli- 
cation and  use  of  the  stethoscope  ;  as 
well  as  the  administering  of  new  medi- 
cines, such  as  Morphia,  Yeratria,  &c. 
May  wc  not,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
public  to  believe,  that  had  there  been 
any  real  excellence  in  homosopathy 
the  medical  profession  generally  would 
have  given  their  patients  the  full  benefit 
of  it  ? 

The  importance   of   any  pretended 
remedy  for  disease  exerts  its  influence 
on  that  great  majority  of  the  public  who 
are  necessarily  incapable  of  judging  of 
medical    evidence,    because    they   are 
ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  workings 
of   the   human   mind,   which    exhibit 
themselves  to  medical  men  only,  not  in 
unhealthy  individuals  alone,  but  often 
in  those  who  are  apparently  free  from 
disease.     The  medical  man  alone  wit- 
nesses in  full  force  the  varieties  in  the 
sensibility  of  different  individuals,  as 
evinced  particularly  in  their  power  of 
bearing  pain,   or  of  concealing  it  to 
serve  a  purpose.     Experienced  medical 
men  are  alone  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  dis- 
ease   amongst   the   variety   and    com- 
plexity of  symptoms  which  distinguish 
particular  afl'ections  ;    and  they  alone 
can  say  with  certainty  wliether  disease 
has  actually  existed,  or  if  so,  whether 
it  is  or   is  not  actually  cured  by  the 
remedy   alleged  to  have   removed   it. 
For  there   is   a  strong  inchnation  in 
mankind  generally  to  assist  in   propa- 
gating  an  imposition   to   which   they 
nave  themselves  yielded,  both  because 
it  makes  them  objects  of  interest  to  the 
public,  and  bciause  it  appears  to  justify 
them   in   having  given    it  their  con- 
fidence.    These  remarks  may  serve  to 
prove  the  vast  extent  of  that  class  of 
persons  who,  as  wc  professed  to  shew, 
arc  most  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the 
impositions   of    quackery.      I    cannot 
refrain  from  introducing  here  a  passage 
from  a  satirical  publication,  where  this 
gullibility  of  the  public  is  most  forcibly, 


tiiough  humorously  exposed.  The 
passage  is  the  supposed  adviec  of  a 
parent  to  his  son  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession. 

"  As  for  medicine,  if  you  set  up  in 
what  is  called  an  honourable  manner, 
to  kill  by  diploma,  you  will  find  the 
game  so  beaten  and  hunted  that  'tis 
ten  to  one  you  bag  a  patient  once  a 
twelvemonth.  If,  indeed,  fortified  by 
your  own  authorised  opinion,  you  can 
prescribe,  if,  by  virtue  of  the  Stamp 
Office — the  government  kindly  suffer- 
ing the  utterance  of  any  compound  at 
Is.  2d.  per  pot — you  can  persuade  peo- 
ple into  patent  remedies  against  disease 
and  death,  disarming  the  destroyer  by 
a  learned  name  attached  to  bread  pills 
or  coloured  Thames  water, — take  my 
blessing,  and  straightway,  having  en- 
tered into  a  sleeping  partnership  with 
a  confidential  undertaker,  found  a  Col- 
lege of  Health.  There  is  no  such 
golden  walk  to  fortune  as  through-  the 
bowels  of  the  credulous ;  and  when 
sick  all  men  are  credulous.  Pain  is  a 
great  leveller,  alike  hurling  down  scep- 
ticism, philosophy,  and  mere  prosaic 
common  sense.  The  man  who,  before 
his  friends,  will  sneer  at  a  vaunted 
specific,  will  sneak  out  by  himself  to 
consult  the  quack  vendor  of  the  despised 
anodyne  :  in  the  same  way  that  fine 
ladies,  who  laugh  at  the  science  of 
astrology,  will  disguise  themselves  in 
old  shawls  and  bonnets,  and  venture 
up  dirty  lanes  and  into  foul  garrets,  to 
consult  bed-ridden  fortune-tellers  on 
the  whereabout  and  when-coming  of 
their  future  husbands.  If  you  have 
any  feeling  for  medicine,  and  have  face 
and  nerve  to  cry  '  quack'  lustily,  away 
with  you  into  the  market-place,  and 
begin.  But  if,  with  the  unprofitable 
pride  of  science,  you  would  only  physic, 
bleed,  and  blister  on  the  strength  of  a 
diploma,  the  boy  who  carries  out  your 
medicine  shall  be  happier  than  his 
master,  and — when  he  gets  his  wages — 
better  paid." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  credulity 
is  worked  upon  by  the  author  of  a  fal- 
lacious discovery,  I  would  ask  what 
would  be  the  course  adopted  by  men  in 
general  to  test  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
any  invention  which  professed  by  inge- 
nuity and  labour  to  supersede  the 
theories  and  practice  of  a  science  which 
had  existed  for  ages,  and  had  submitted 
tothose  various  imj>rovements  which  tiic 
progress  of  human  knowledge  had  sug- 
gested ?     We  will  lake,  as  an  example, 
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any  fresh  discovery  in  the  art  of  war — 
such  as  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  any  new 
mana-uvre  in  niiUtary  tactics,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  whetherourcom- 
ma'nder-in-chiif,  by  the  advice  of  a 
person  clearly  and  indisputably  igno- 
ran  of  all  military  matters,  and  there- 
fore incompetent  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  proposed  alteration, 
would  himself  immediately  sanction  its 
adoption,  and  only  after  it  has  occa- 
sioned the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, or  palpably  failed  in  its  pro- 
mised effect,  would  direct  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.or  the  authentic  sat  Woolwich. 
to  report  upon  its  utility  ?  Yet  in  this 
manner  does  the  public  take  upon  itself 
to  decide,  without  submission  to  any 
medical  board,  upon  a  novelty  the  adop- 
tion of  which  may  affect  the  existence  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  ;  and 
in  this  manner  do  the  leaders  of  the 
public  mind  give  their  countenance  to 
theories  upon  the  mere  assertion  of 
parties  totally  incompetent  to  judge  of 
their  practical  effect  or  utility.  In  the 
instance  above  supposed,  would  notour 
commander-in-chief  have  first  sub- 
milted  the  proposed  innovation  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  military  men, 
and  sanctioned  by  their  experience  and 
approbation,  have  commanded  its  gene- 
ral adoption  ?  Ought  not  the  same 
submission  to  the  practical  experience 
of  the  profession  to  have  preceded  the 
introduction  of  a  medical  novelty,  the 
consequences  of  which  might  be,  as 
unhappily  they  have  proved  to  be,  of  so 
serious  and  lamentable  a  character  ? 

This  most  reasonable  method  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  the  homceopat  hie  system 
was  in  fact  adopted  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  The  hospitals  of  France,  being 
far  from  exclusive  in  their  character, 
opened  th.eir  wards  to  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann,  and  what  wastheresult,as 
published  in  a  French  medical  journal  ? 
I'hej/  were  found  to  fad  in  their  experi- 
ments,and  t/ie  wards  were  closed  ayuinst 
tliem.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country  it 
would  never  be  allowed  to  open  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  to  try  the  effects  of 
a  new  system  upon  the  poor  who  were 
its  inmates  ;  but  surely  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  board  of  men 
of  great  eminence  in  each  branch  of 
the  medical  profession  (and  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  board  for  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  wliere  the  lives  of 
ner  Majesty's  subjects  arc  at  stake, 
would  not  be  unwortliythe  attention  of 
the  Government),  who  might  examine 


closely  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  the  new  system,  and  disabuse 
the  public  mind,  if  they  should  be  found 
unsound  or  dangerous  ;  or  recommend 
and  adopt  them,  if  deserving  the  atten- 
tion which  they  claim.  And  here  we 
would  state  our  objection  to  that  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  regulation,  under 
which  any  person,  professional  or  non- 
j)rofessional,  ignorant  or  learned,  is 
enabled  to  legalize  the  use  of  a  nos- 
trum, destructive  perhaps  in  its  ingre- 
dients, by  simply  applying  at  Somerset 
House  for  liberty,  at  the  cost  of  Is.  l^d. 
to  poison  and  destroy  any  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects. 

It  has  been  said,  that  homoeopathic 
practice  at  least  is  harmless;  that  the 
drugs  which  are  used,  although  most 
powerful,  being  dispensed  in  such 
minute  doses,  can  do  no  injury  ;  but 
even  if  this  were  admitted,  which, 
however,  we  are  far  from  admitting, 
there  are  numerous  maladies  of  a 
severe  and  active  character,  rapid  in 
their  progress,  and  if  unchccketl,  pro- 
ductive of  formidable  organic  changes, 
and  fatal  in  their  event.  For  such 
cases,  during  the  trial  of  these  harmless 
experiments,  that  time  is  lost  beyond 
which  there  can  be  no  remedy,  and 
often  is  the  faithful  and  regular  prac- 
titioner at  length  called  in  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  declare  that  he  can  render 
no  relief.  It  is  therefore  highly  neces- 
sary that  the  public  should  be  apprized 
of  this  most  probable  result  of  their 
confidence  in  this  charlatan  practice,  in 
cases  at  least  of  acute  disease.  It  is 
necessarj'  also  that  they  should  learn 
to  distinguish  between  cures  and  par- 
tial recoveries,  before  they  allow  them- 
selves to  draw  others  into  the  trap  by 
assertions  of  success,  which  may 
eventually  prove  false  and  unfounded. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  most  dis- 
honest method  by  which  the  believers 
in  this  system  seek  to  gain  proselytes. 
They  assert  that  Dr.  C.  or  Dr.  L."  has 
given  up  some  particular  case  as  hope- 
less, and  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
skill,  and  that  Dr.  Q.  or  Dr.  D.  has 
been  then  called  in  with  his  homoeopa- 
thic dose,  and  that  miraculous  has  been 
the  result !  whereas  in  fact  Dr.  C.  or 
Dr.  L.  have  been  so  far  from  drdarinrf 
such  case  hopeless  (a  plan  which  a 
skilful  practitioner  would  very  rarely 
adopt),  that  they  have  never  thour/ht  it 
to  be  so;  and  thus  the  homa-opathic 
doctor  carries  ofV  the  wreath  which 
ought  to  have  adorned  the  brow  of  his 
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supplanted  predecessor.  Again,  there 
are  many  cases  wlicre  tlie  complaint 
has  existed  only  in  the  imayivalion  of 
the  patient,  and  in  these  it  will  be  no 
matter  of  wonder  if  the  homoeopathic 
globule,  in  aid  of  said  imagination, 
should  effect  a  cure.  In  chronic  sto- 
mach disorders  also,  many  patients 
have  recovered  under  an  homoiopathic 
doctor,  and  thus  been  the  means  of 
exalting  his  fame,  whereas  it  would  be 
easy  to  shew  that  such  patients  needed 
only  cautious  diet,  time,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  habit  of  taking  too  much 
aperient  medicine,  and  the  observance 
of  regular  rules,  to  effect  their  cure — all 
of  which,  even  an  wW-fashioned  doctor 
would  of  course  have  directed. 

"  A  gentleman  had  been  out  of 
health  ior  some  time,  and  had  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  directions  of 
his  medical  attendant  ;  was  advised  to 
consult  an  homoeopathic  physician ; 
he  did  so,  and  remained  under  his  care 
six  weeks,  the  doctor  making  his  visit 
as  often  as  he  pleased ;  he  improved  in 
health,  in  short  was  cured.  Now,  ex- 
claimed his  friend,  you  henceforth 
stand  up  in  defence  of  homa;opathy. 
"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  its  fallacies  and  humbug.  I  have 
followed  the  plan  of  diet,  &c.,  which 
plan  was  often  urged  upon  me  by  my 
former  medical  friend,  but  not  one  of 
the  billionth  powders  or  globules  have 
I  taken." 

]3y  such  and  other  similar  me- 
thods the  public  mind  is  agitated, 
and  these  upstarts  in  the  profession 
carry  off  the  glory,  which  in  the  last 
generation  vas  as  freely  and  unre- 
servedly bestowed  on  nuistard  seed ; 
Morison's  pills;  tar-water;  mesme- 
rism ;  metallic  tractors  ;  St.  John 
Long;  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  &c.  &c.  I 
will  now  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  few 
facts  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  are  led  (o  give  credit  to 
the  assertions  of  cures  effected  by  this 
system,  and  thereby  induced  to  adopt  it. 

A  little  girl,  who  sullered  from  in- 
flamed glands  in  the  neck,  was  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who, 
together  with  her  friends,  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid  any  scars  or  marks 
which  might  disfigure  the  patient.  A 
gland,  however,  suppurated,  and  an  in- 
cision was  made  by  the  lancet,  which 
evacuated  the  n)atter,  and  relieved  the 
constitutional  symptoms  in(ln(?|8  by  its 
confinement,  leaving  little  or  no  evi- 
dence of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 


Similar  treatment  was  recommended  in 
the  event  of  future  suppuration  in  any 
other  glands.  Her  friends  followed  the 
advice  of  a  person  totally  incompetent 
of  judging  of  the  system  of  homa^opa- 
thy,  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  one 
of  its  practitioners.  The  surgeon,  after 
some  time,  was  requested  to  see  the 
CURE  which  had  been  effected  in  his 
former  patient,  and  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  find  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  check  the  evil  they  had  before 
so  dreaded,  and  that  other  glands  had 
suppurated,  had  burst,  and  left  their 
consequent  deformity.  As  after  the 
suppuration  of  the  former  gland,  her 
constitution  rallied,  and  this  was  thu 
vaunted  cure  effected  by  homoeopathy. 
A  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time 
subject  to  acute  intlammation  of  the 
"  meinbrana  conjunctiva,"  and  had 
been  attended  by  a  surgeon  of  great 
eminence  in  the  metropolis,  who  on 
every  occasion  had  succeeded  in  subdu- 
ing it.  On  a  recurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint, by  ihc  judicious  adnice  of  friends 
he  was  jjlaced  under  the  care  of  an  ho- 
moeopathic practitioner ;  when,  after 
being  for  six  weeks  shut  up  in  a  dark 
room,  great  attention  being  paid  to  his 
diet  and  manner  of  living,  he  was 
cured  again,  by  the  wonderful  eff'ecU 
of  tilt  homwopulluc  remedies  ! !  !  This 
of  course  stamped  the  faith  of  the 
family,  and  all  became  disciples  of 
Hahnemann.  Some  time  after  one  of 
its  members  was  found  in  a  fit,  and  the 
doctor  sent  for.  What  plan  did  he 
adopt  ?  He,  belonging  to  a  school 
which  professes  to  repudiate  blood- 
letting as  pernicious,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly fatal,  himself  immediately  bled 
her,  and  that  not  in  an  homa^opathic 
quantity,  but  largely.  She  continued 
under  his  care  for  a  few  days,  but  not 
recovering  she  wiis  by  the  doctor's  own 
desire  sent  into  the  country  in  this 
state,  and  h;inded  over  to  her  original 
medical  attendant,  who  discovered,  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  an 
eminent  jjhysieian,  that  she  had  been 
suffering  from  epilepsy  arising  from  the 
overloaded  state  of  lier  stomacli  and 
bowels  !  This  result  of  course  eil'ected 
the  moral  cure  of  tiie  whole  family. 

I  give  you  now  a  case  of  tl»e  mis- 
chief that  may  arise  from  adopting 
this /ra;Hj/<?.s'.f  system.  A  lady  of  rank 
had  occasional  headaches,  for  which 
she  was  advised  to  consult  an  ho- 
mu3opathic  physieian.  She  had  for 
many  years  taken  daily  aperient  me- 
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dicinc,  but  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  verj' 
good  state  of  health.  Ilcr  old  medical 
attendants  were  summoned  to  her  as- 
sistance about  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  of  homcjeopathic  treatment ; 
they  found  her  labouring  under  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  to  an  enormous  extent, 
constipated  bowels,  and  active  peri- 
toneal inllammation,  all  of  which  had 
existed  for  some  days,  and  had  not 
•'  yielded  to  the  means  employed"  by 
the  homa'opath ;  he  by  whose  treatment 
these  formidable  symptoms  had  been 
induced,  willingly  sneaked  out  of  the 
responsibility  :  true,  her  life  was  saved, 
but  she  has  never  enjoyed  her  former 
good  health. 

In  referring  to  the  case  of  the  lady 
detiiiled  in  your  journal  of  the  Gth 
instant,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in 
every  stage  of  that  poor  lady's  illness  as 
well  as  pregnancy,  great  errors  were 
obviously  committed,  at  least  according 
to  the  accepted  practice  in  like  cases, 
and  had  she  been  bled  and  purged  dur- 
ing pregnancy  it  is  more  than  probable 
no  convulsions  would  have  occurred,  or 
had  she  been  treated,  after  they  set  in, 
in  themanner  usually  adoptedin similar 
cases,  even  then  she  might  have  been 
saved.  They  clearly  shew  by  their 
blustering  and  bofisting  bulletin,  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  each  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  the  "  yielding  to  the 
means  employed  (?)"  was  simply  yield- 
ing to  the  progress  of  tlie  malady.  The 
lesions  of  the  brain  were  such  as  would 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  long- 
continued  convulsions,  and  subsequent 
coma,  and  as  regards  the  "  tumor," 
surely  it  would  not  have  prevented  her 
living  many  years  with  proper  treat- 
ment, as  it  had  produced  no  previous 
symptom.  Conceive  the  presumption 
of  these  men  attempting  to  supersede 
the  practical  experience  of  such  autho- 
rities as  Sir  Chas.  Clarke,  Drs.  Gooch, 
Merriman,  Locock,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
have  over  and  over  again  successfully 
treated  such  cases.  1  may  add  to  this 
case,  as  an  appendix,  one  of  a  lady  who 
was  attended  by  an  homccopathic  phy- 
sician in  typhus  fever,  when  lying  in  a 
state  of  coma,  after  the  previous  stage  of 
excitement.  The  physician  assured  her 
friends  that  his  remedies  had  produced 
this  desirable  effect,  and  it  was  a  crisis  : 
in  which  crisis,  however,  she  sunk. 

A  young  lady  suffered  from  distress- 
ing headaches  arising  from  an  occasional 
functional  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  ; 


a  relative  having  been  supposed  to 
derive  a  cure  for  headache  by  the  as- 
sistance of  ffloOnles,  she  was  desired  to 
consult  one  of  the  homccopathic  practi- 
tioners. After  being  under  his  care  five 
weeks,  her  former  medical  adviser  was 
summoned  to  her  aid :  he  found  her 
with  a  brown  tongue;  pulse  120;  dis- 
tressing headaches,  almost  amounting 
to  delirium  ;  in  fact,  fast  merging  into 
typhus  :  she  confessed  her  faithlessness 
to  her  old  adviser,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness described  all  the  category  of  the 
homffiopathic  doctor  ;  not  one  question 
could  lead  to  any  cause,  not  one  ques- 
tion could  by  possibility  detect  the 
existing  disease,  but  she  was  told 
her  remedy  would  first  increase  her 
suffering,  and  then  a  repetition  relieve 
it :  she  followed  implicitly  iiis  directions, 
which  were  doubtless  conducting  her 
to  her  grave,  had  she  not  been  rescued 
by  her  ordinary  medical  friend. 

I  have  been  often  amused  by  the  con- 
tradictory tales  which  I  have  heard  on 
the  subject  of  homa-opathic  cures.  For 
instance,  I  have  been  told  that  a  noble 
duke  has  been  by  these  remedies  cured 
of  his  gout ;  and  then  I  am  compelled 
to  hear  that  the  noble  duke  is  laid  up 
with  gout  at  his  country-seat.  A  dis- 
tinguished baronet  also  is  cured  of  the 
gout,  but  I  hear  again  that  the  senate- 
house  has  lost  the  valuable  services  of 
the  worthy  member,  because — he  is  con- 
fined with  the  gout.  A  noble  earl  is 
cured  of  his  most  painful  malady,  tic 
douloureux,  by  homoeopathic  treatment, 
but  by  his  friends  I  am  assured  that  his 
sufferings  are  still  very  great.  Another 
sufferer  from  this  most  ch-eadful  disease, 

the  Marquis  of  A ,  first  stamped  the 

fame  of  this  system  as  a  certain  cure 
for  tic  douloureux — but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  noble  Marquis  is  still  desirous 
of  trying  every  remedy  which  can  be 
suggested  for  the  alleviation  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat 
he  has  heaped  honours  and  distinctions 
on  many  persons  who  havecured  him  of 
his  malady — tic  douloureux.  It  is  often 
dinned  in  my  ears  that  a  certain  noble 
earl  swears  by  homoeopathy ;  yet  that 
noble  earl  flies  to  Malvern  with  all  avi- 
dity to  follow  the  most  dangerous  systc  m 
of  hydropathy  for  his  relief.  These 
are  curious  contradictions,  but  not  more 
curious  than  true;  and  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  fact  of  any  person  abandon- 
ing a  system  by  which  he  has  swum, 
to  adopt  another  diametrically  oi^wsed 
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to  it,  should  not  open  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  as  to  the  extent  of  his  faith  in 
it  ?  The  fact  is,  the  public  have  not 
yet  learned  the  necessity  of  enquiring 
what  opportunities  those  persons  have 
had,  who  profess  to  practise  medicine 
or  surgery,  of  perfecting  themselves, 
not  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  reme- 
dies, but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  in  distinguishing  the  cha- 
racter of  diseases. 

How  many  are  there  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession,  men  of  honour  and  talent, 
W'ho  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them 
to  spend  often  half  their  lives  in  tli 
drudgery  of  puljlic  practice  in  hospitals 
and  similar  institution?,  that  they  might 
attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  diseases 
as  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  of 
applying  remedies  to  each  individual 
case  ;  for,  after  all,  each  case  is  a  par- 
ticular disease,  and  cannot  be  treated  in 
a  wholesale  manner,  as  these  systems 
would  induce  us  to  suppose. 

How  often  do  we  lie;,r  these  men, 
after  they  have  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation in  their  power,  and  attained  to 
stations  of  eminence,  expressing  their 
regret  that  they  have  been  prevented 
from  devoting  a  still  larger  portion  of 
their  time  to  learning  an  art  which  is 
infinite  in  its  extent  and  complexity  ? 
I  mean  the  art  of  detecting  and  distin- 
guishing diseases  under  innumerable 
phiiscs.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  art  of  medicine  ;  for  when  a 
disease  is  once  surely  ascertained  and 
detected,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find 
its  proper  remedy,  and  to  cure  it,  if  it 
is  in  its  nature  curable.  The  public,  I 
repeat,  make  no  such  inquiries,  but 
hearing  that  a  case  has  been  cured  by 
an  unusual  remedy — brandy  and  salt, 
or  mustard  seed,  for  instance — they  im- 
mediately infer  that  these  remedies,  if 
applied  by  a  certain  individual,  will 
cure  every  disease;  and,  therefore,  this 
individual,  wlietlier  young  or  old,  male 
or  female,  learned  or  unlearned,  cobbler 
t  r  dancing-nuister,  is  the  person  to  be 
consulted,  and  is  preferred  to  those  who 
have  devoted  the  best  portion  of  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  their  profession. 

I  hojjc,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  thus 
succeeded  in  shewing,  as  I  proposed, 
that  those  persons  who  are  influenced 
by  faith  in  these  empirical  remedies  arc 
not  competent  judges  of  their  efficacy  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  faith  is 
built  on  absurd  reasoning  or  contradic- 
tory evidence.  It  will  l)c  seen,  also, 
that  thofc  only  who  have  not  made  tlic 
human  frame,  and  the  science  of  medi- 


cine, their  careful  study,can  be  deceived 
by  such  eases  of  pretended  cure  as  those 
upon  which  these  practitioners  claim 
their  confidence.  The  instance  reported 
in  the  Gazette,  and  commented  on 
in  another  part  of  my  paper,  must 
convince,  one  would  suppose,  every 
candid  enquirer,  that  in  cases  of  acute 
disease  at  least,  the  homoeopathic  sj-s- 
tem  must  necessarily  fail,  and  be 
productive  of  most  lamentable  results  ; 
as  another  example  of  which  we 
might  quote  the  well-known  case  of 
Madame  Malibran,  at  the  period  of 
whose  melancholy  death  it  was  clearly 
shewn,  in  many  of  the  periodical  pub- 
lications, that  this  system  betrayed  its 
entire  want  of  power  to  combat  any  one 
symptom  of  her  disease.  I  have  proved 
also  that  these  doctors  are  not  conversant 
with  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  they 
arise,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  effect 
whicli  their  own  remedies  are  expected 
to  produce  ;  and  that  they  altogether 
disregard  or  lose  sight  of  the  connecting 
iunueuces  of  cause  and  efTect.  And 
it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  little  girl,  that  more  lati- 
tude is  allowed  to  the  empiric  than 
to  the  straight-forward  and  simple 
treatment  of  the  regular  practitioner ; 
and  that  the  pretended  cure  of  gout,  tic- 
doloreux,  habitual  head-aches,  &:c.,  is 
only  a  deception  practised  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  sufferer ;  and  we  might 
fairly  warn  the  public  that  the  system 
is  opposed  to  the  practical  experience  of 
men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  and  that 
they  may  be  probably  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  other  maladies,  which,  wlien 
they  do  appear,  may  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  most  experienced  in  the  profession. 
Finally,  1  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  fact,  that  the  method  generally 
adopted  in  tliis  country  at  the  present 
day,  to  test  the  utility  or  soundness  of 
any  medical  discovery,  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  reason  and  common  sense ; 
that  previous  education  and  laborious 
research,  which  used  to  be  considered 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  foundation 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  are  now 
totally  disregarded,  and  never  incpiired 
after;  whilst  the  pretended  inventor  f)f 
any  vvonder-workingspccificis  inlinitely 
more  sought  for,  and  more  implicitly  re- 
lied on,  than  the  most  experienced,  the 
most  skilful,  and  the  mcst  eminent  phy- 
sician.—  Vour  failhfid  servant, 

L.VTis  jjiiM-aytiF.. 

Jan.  Ij,  1843. 

[The  authorof  I  he  preceding  letter  lias 
furnished  us  with  his  name. — Ep.Cjaz.I 
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ENGLISH  POOR  LAW,  AND  SCOTCH 
DEGREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  perusing  the  Medical  Gazette,  for 
December,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  question  of  E.  M.  R.,  relative  to  the 
English  Poor  Law,  and  Scottish  INIedical 
Degrees.  As  the  information  required  will 
be  found  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  in 
answer  to  one  which  I  wrote  to  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  I  beg 
leave  to  enclose  three  letters,  inserted  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercitni  of  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, for  the  in  ormation  of  G.  M.  R.  I 
shall  feel  much  ])leasure  in  forwarding  the 
documents  in  my  possession,  if  necessary; 
and  I  sincerely  hojjc  that  every  exertion  will 
be  used  to  jiromote  the  best  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  wliich  can  only  be  effected 
byupholding  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
honourable  institutions  in  which  medicine 
was  first  taught  as  a  science,  to  the  dismay 
of  quackery. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Aug.  Wolseley. 
January  5,  1843. 

ENGLISH    POOR    LAW SCOTTISH    MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercurij. 
Sir, — I  have  always  looked  upon  the  j)ress 
as  the  i)roj)er  and  true  means  for  remedying 
existing  ills.  I,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  venture  to  trespass  upon  your 
kindness  in  begging  you  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  communication  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit.  A  few  days  ago,  I  received 
from  England  the  paragraph  quoted  in  my 
letter  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with 
the  following  observation  : — "  I  inclose  you 
a  paragraph  which  I  cut  out  of  Woolnier's 
paper.  I  was  surprised  to  see  it,  as  I  always 
thought  that  degrees  or  diplomas  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  or  Colleges  were  thought 
so  highly  of ;  but  from  this  it  would  appear 
not."  Upon  the  reception  of  this,  I  imme- 
diately addressed  the  subscribed  letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  so 
glaring  a  statement ;  and  to  my  horror,  the 
paragraph,  instead  of  being  contradicted,  has 
been  confirmed.  As  that  letter  gives  no  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  the  motives  which 
have  induced  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  so 
illiberal  a  course  towards  Scotland,  but 
merely  refers  to  certain  resolutions  and 
minutes  of  that  body,  by  which  I  cannot 
gain  the  information  I  require,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
incite  the  authorities  and  public  of  this 
country  to  take  it  up  as  a  general  question. 


involving  the  honour  and  interests  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  learned  schools  of  me- 
dicine in  the  world.     It  may  well  be  said 
that  the    University   of   Edinburgh    stands 
upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  mali- 
cious designs  or  envious  feelings  of  any  con- 
stituted body  ;  but  then,  again,  the  opinion 
of  the  public  must  be  duly  considered  ;  the 
resolutions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
have  distinctly  impressed  the  public  with  the 
idea  that  our  qualifications  are  unsatisfac- 
tory,  and  therefore  not  entitled    to   admi- 
nister remedial   agents  to   the  sick    out    of 
Scotland  or  Ireland.     The   Commissioners 
themselves,  however,  fully   sensible   of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  decree,  have  made  cer- 
tain observations  to  the  effect,  that  however 
great  a  fool  a  man  may  be,  if  he  jiossesses 
the  diploma  of  any  licensed  body  in  Eiif/land, 
he  is  entitled  to  commit  as  many  depredations 
as  he  pleases  upon  the  constitutions  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects;  but  that  a  man,  however 
enlightened,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be- 
long  to    a    Scotch    school,   murt   keep    his 
lancets  quietly  in  his  pocket,  and  curse  the 
day  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  under-estimate  the 
acknowledged    reputation    of    the    several 
learned  bodies  in  England  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,    as    a  student   of   this    University,   I 
cannot    but    feel    grieved   when    I  find  the 
laurels    plucked   from    the  brows    of  those 
men  whom  I  reverence,  to  adorn  those  of 
others ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  medical 
j)rofession  of  England  are  by  far  too    en- 
lightened, and  too  sensible  of  the  additions 
made    to    science,    through    our   venerable 
Alma  Mater,  to  wish  that  we  should  occupy 
a  place  beneath  that  which  learning  has  as- 
signed to  the  University  of  James  the  Sixth. 
It  therefore  requires  simply  a  healthy  action, 
not  amounting  to  actual   inflammation,   to 
restore  that  feeling  which  should  characterise 
the  inhabitants  of  a    learned  and    civilised 
country.     The  objects,  therefore,  I  have  in 
view  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  pub- 
lic are — 

First,  To  dissuade  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  School  of 
Medicine  of  impressions  based  on  the  reso- 
lutions which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
have  come  to,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  ;  and 

Secondly,  To  memorialise  her  Majesty, 
through  her  Majesty's  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  humbly  suggesting  that  those 
acts  which  have  lately  led  the  Commis- 
sioners into  such  erroneous  conceptions  of 
the  privileges  connected  with  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Universities  and  Colleges  be  re- 
vised. 

The  first  of  these  objects  I  consider  to  be 
attained  by  the  revision  of  the  acts.  To 
carry  into  immediate  effect  the  second  ob- 
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ject,  a  memorial  should  be  drawn  up  and 
left  in  the  Library  of  the  University  and  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for 
signatures. 

Some  may  think  it  proper  that  the  heads 
of  the  several  learned  bodies  should  use 
their  exertions  and  authority  in  claiming  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  claims.  This 
has  been  done,  and,  from  what  I  learnt  in 
the  City  Cliambcrs,  witli  quite  as  unsatis- 
factory a  result  as  my  communication.  Had 
I  conceived  that  it  remained  solely  with 
them  to  forward  our  interests  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  should  not  for  one  moment  have  pre- 
sumed on  my  own  responsibility  to  draw  your 
attention  to  so  grave  a  subject.  .Should  this 
communication  be  in  any  degree  instru- 
mental in  removing,  what  I  liold  to  be  of 
tlie  greatest  consequence,  the  prejudice 
which  may  have  been  excited  in  any  one  in- 
dividual, I  shall  have  tlie  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  1  have  not  been  insensible 
to  the  claims  which  this  University  has 
upon  me  as  a  student.  Begging  that  I  may 
be  excused  for  taking  u])  your  time, — I  am, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Alkjustus  Wolskley. 
11,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  16,  1842. 

P.S. — I  may  beg  to  refer  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  the  documents  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  leave  to  bring  before 
your  notice  a  suliject  which  affects  most 
materially  tlie  interests  of  a  great  number  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  particularly 
those  who  are  now  studying  at  the  several 
Scottish  Colleges  and  Universities.  I  refer 
to  several  jiaragraphs  which  liave  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  English  press, 
and  whicli  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  : — 
"  It  may  be  of  importance  to  many,  espe- 
cially to  those  jireparing  for  the  medical 
profession,  to  know,  that  degrees  in  medi- 
cine, or  diplomas  in  surgery,  of  Scotch 
Universities  or  Colleges,  confer  no  privi- 
leges out  of  Scotland — do  not  qualify  for 
any  surgical  or  medical  ai)pointments  under 
the  new  poor  law,  the  militia,  or  prison  acts 
of  Parliament.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  recently  dismissed  all  those 
who  held  Scotch  diplomas  from  their  offices 
under  them,  as  unqualified." — Woolmer^s 
Exeter  paper. 

Being  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgli,  you  will  readily  see  how  such 
an  act  is  likely  to  interfere  with  my  future 
prospects,  not  only  in  depriving  me  of  the 
privilege  of  holding  an  appointment  under 
the  poor  law  act,  &c.,  but  injuring  me  in 
the  sight  of  the  community  at  large,  who 
imiigine  tiiat  there  must  be  sonutbing  de- 
ficient in  our  education,  by  which  we  are 
pronounced  unqualified  to  hold  such  a))- 
pointraents. 


When,  Gentlemen,  you  for  one  moment 
reflect  on  the  names  of  those  who  for  cen- 
turies past  adorned  the  ann.als  of  the  medical 
profession,  I  feel  assured  you  must  pause 
before  you  pronounce  the  sentence  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  quote. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  informing  me  whether  such  a 
resolution  has  actually  emanated  from  your 
honourable  body. — And,  Gentlemen, 

I  ha\e the  honour  to  be, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Ai'Gustus  Wolseley. 
11,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  G,  1842. 

To  the  IJoiiblc.  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Poor  Lair. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  Gth  instant,  submit- 
ting to  them  some  observations  and  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  the  claims  of 
medical  practitioners,  having  a  Scottish 
degree  or  di]iloma,  to  hold  the  aiijiointment 
of  medical  officer  in  the  poor  law  unions  of 
England. 

1  am  to  transmit  to  you,  for  your  infor- 
mation, the  accompanying  copy  of  a  gene- 
ral order  issued  by  the  Comissioners  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1812,  containing,  among 
other  regulations  as  to  medical  a])))oiutments, 
some  provisions  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  medical  officers.  I  am  also  to 
transmit  to  you  a  cojjy  of  a  minute  of  the 
Commissioners,  dated  the  12th  day  of  May, 
1812. 

These  documents  will  exjdain  to  you  what 
regulations  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject  adverted  to  by 
you  in  your  letter,  and  also  the  grounds  on 
wliich  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  law,  medical 
practitioners,  possessing  only  a  Scotch 
qualification,  are  not  legally  eligible  for  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers  in  England. 
I  am.    Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  Chadwick,    Secretary. 
Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 
10th  Dccoinltcr,  1842. 

WilUnm  Augustus  Wolseley,  Esq, 
11,  Elder  Street,  Edinbtiryh. 

PORTUGUESE   PRACTICE. 

[Continued  from  p.  570.] 

History  of  a  Lacerated  Wound  cured  with 

Creosote;  by  .'^gr.  J.  B.  S.  Caoet. 
A  HTUONG  and  stoutly. built  field-labourer, 
aged  ."JH,  on  the  ISlh  of  Octoljcr,  1H:'.H,  w.as 
jiltiickerl  by  a  bull,  «hose  horn  |>enetrated 
tb<-  \i|ip<'r  part  of  his  hil  tl)ii;li.  Tin;  wound 
was  j>arallel  with  the  piibis,  ami  lis  direction 
was  downwards  and  backwards,  upwards  and 
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inwarils,  !<o  that  the  fascia  lata  nnil  the  mus- 
cles of  the  anterior  crural  region  were  lace- 
rated. Tlu^  skin  was  not  torn  away  in  the 
whole  rircuniference  of  the  wound,  which,  in 
fact,  formed  a  hole. 

Until  the  '23rd  the  patient  treated  himself 
with  domestic  remedies,  attemjjting  to  stop 
the  hicmorrhage,  which  was  considerable  ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  he  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  a  colleague  of  the  author, 
who  took  away  eight  ounces  of  blood,  and 
applied  cliarpie  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  a  warm  bandage  over  it.  The 
next  day,  when  the  author  saw  the  patient, 
he  found  the  wound  inflamed  and  painful, 
and  also  the  whole  thigh  and  hip-joint  stiff, 
together  with  symptoms  of  violent  fever.  He 
was  again  bled  to  eight  ounces,  diluents  were 
jirescribed,  with  an  opiated  emulsion  at  night, 
and  a  warm  bandage  was  applied. 

Tiic  condition  of  the  patient  improved  till 
the  30th,  when  suppuration  appeared  ;  the 
pain  in  the  wound  again  became  more  violent, 
and  was  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  great 
trochanter  backwards,  for  which  reason  the 
bandage  was  enlarged  in  that  direction.  An 
erysii)elatous  state  of  the  wound,  which  had 
appeared  on  the  Gth  of  No\'ember,  increased 
extremely  on  the  7th,  in  consequence  of  errors 
in  diet,  while  the  jiain  and  fever  were  also 
much  augmented.  The  strictest  diet  was 
prescribed,  and  cataplasms  were  ajiplied  only 
to  the  aperture  of  the  wound. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  November  having 
been  very  restless,  three  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
were  prescribed,  to  be  taken  every  iialf-hour. 
The  third  dose  was  followed  by  copious  stools 
and  vomiting,  on  which  the  erysipelas,  pain, 
and  fever,  disappeared  until  the  11th.  Tents 
of  charpie,  covered  with  balsamum  Arceci* 
and  yolk  of  egg,  were  again  introduced  into 
the  wound,  and  a  warm  bandage  placed 
over  it. 

November  15.—  A  fresh  collection  of  pus 
had  now  formed  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  trochanter ;  the  sound  struck  against 
the  bone,  without  any  discoverable  commu- 
nication between  the  two  abscesses.  Aflcr 
consultation  with  his  colleague,  Percira,  the 
author  ordered  an  infusion  of  roses,  with  de- 
coction of  mallo\¥s  and  rose  honey  to  be  in- 
jected, and  a  light  compress  to  be  applied  to 
the  aperture  of  the  wound.  On  the  17th, 
however,  he  substituted  creosote  water  (made 
with  jss.  to  Ibjss.  of  water),  which  was  used 
thrice  a  day.  The  patient  merely  complain- 
ed of  a  slight  burning,  during  and  directly 
after  the  injection.  The  state  of  the  patient 
now  improved  rapidly  ;  the  thigh  was  more 
moveable,  and  the  suppuration  diminished, 
and  fragments  of  the  fascia  lata  came  away. 
After   the    lapse  of  some  days,  tincture  of 

*  The  bahamum  Arc<i:i  of  the  French  codex  is 
made  of  nuittou  suet,  larch  turpentine,  elemi 
ri-sin,  anil  hu'd. —  Treinslalor'K  note. 


creosote  was  used  instead  of  the  water  ;  the 
compress  was  continued  ;  the  suppuration 
was  slight,  and  the  appetite  good.  On  the 
8th  of  December  tlie  wound  was  entirely 
closed,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk,  and  was 
discharged. 

Case  of  blep/iaritis  mucosa  cured  by  a  solu- 
tion of  lunar  caustic.  By  the  same  author_ 
The  most  violent  symptoms  of  a  c.itarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  con- 
junctiva and  lids  were  particularly  afl'ected, 
had  been  removed  by  general  and  local  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  Signot  Cadet  ordered 
the  eyelids,  which  were  still  red  and  swollen, 
to  be  touched  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
water.  In  five  days  the  redness  and  swelling 
had  disappeared.* 

Statistics  of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  regi- 
mental hospitals  of  the  army,  during  the 
first  half  of  1838,  by  the  Military  Coun- 
cil of  Health. 

Remaining  under  treatment,  374  ;  admit- 
ted,4, 111;  total,  4,485;  discharged,  4,041  ; 
died,  72  ;  remained  under  treatment,  372. 
The  great  number  of  cases  of  bronchitis, 
namely  340,  is  striking  fn  a  country  to  which 
phthisical  patients  are  so  readily  sent.  The 
numerous  cases  of  gastro-enteritis,  283,  are 
also  remarkable  ;  but  this  probably  depends 
on  the  influence  of  French  theories.  The 
cases  of  dolorcs  syphilitici,  syphilitic  gout  or 
rheumatism,  are  also  numerous,  and  the  sum 
total  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic 
cases  amounts  to  nearly  700. 

Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  at  Lisbon. 
Tlie  Society  was  chiefly  occupied  during 
its  January  sitting  with  two  objects — 1.  A 
plan  for  gratuitous  consultations  for  the 
poor  ;  2.  A  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
reju'csentatives  of  the  people,  on  the  reform 
of  medical  studies  in  Portugal. 

Case  of  an  anomalous  tumor  cured  by 
narcotics. 

ITufeland  says:  "the  therapeutic  power 
of  opium  in  many  external  pathological  pro- 
ducts is  very  remarkable,  particularly  in 
polypi,  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently 
tried  in  organic  diseases  of  the  anus."  The 
following  fact  seems  to   speak  in  its  favour. 

A  lady,  aged  85,  who  had  always  been 
healthy,  had  a  small  pimple,  which  suppu- 
rated, on  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  pain 
caused  by  this  pimple,  which  was  not  bigger 
than  a  peppercorn,  extended  over  the  whole 
hand,    as   far   as  the  arm  and  breast.     All 

*  The  only  singular  thing  about  this  cas?  isj 
that  the  treatment  should  have  lieon  considered 
suthciently  renuirkablo  to  deserve  mention.— 
Tiunslaior'a  note. 
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these  parts  were  somewhat  swollen,  except 
the  forearm,  on  the  inner  and  upper  jiarts  of 
which  was  a  hard  and  painful  convolution  of 
lymphatic  vessels  or  knots  ;  and  a  similar  one 
under  the  axilla. 

This  morbid  growth  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  wart,  which  had  inflamed  and 
softened,  and  from  which  the  patient  h;'.d 
pulled  off  the  cuticle,  in  the  hope  of  quieting 
the  pain,  by  evacuating  the  red  fluid  which 
it  contained.  When  the  author  saw  it,  the 
tumor  was  small,  red,  fleshy,  and,  in  some 
points,  of  the  colour  of  pus  ;  and  it  rose  from 
a  fibrous  stalk  rooted  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. Spermaceti  ointment  was  first  ap- 
plied, but  without  effect ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  circumference  increased,  and  the  pain 
remained  the  same.  Nor  was  any  benefit 
derived  from  the  continuance  of  warm  ban- 
daging, or  by  cauterization  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  tumor  increased,  and  had  a 
disposition  to  slight  haemorrhage.  Nitrate 
of  mercury  was  then  applied  externally,  and 
iodine  given  internally,  together  with  pills  of 
mercurial  ointment {merciirp07)iade)a.nd  pur- 
gative resins.  Nevertheless,  the  tumor  was 
now  larger  than  a  pea,  and  bled  on  the 
slightest  touch  ;  the  pain  was  the  same,  and 
the  patient  could  not  sleep.  After  sixteen 
days'  treatment  a  consultation  was  held,  in 
which  the  tumor  was  declared  to  be  can- 
cerous, but  the  operation  was  rejected  on 
account  of  the  lady's  great  age.  Mild  topical 
remedies,  and  a  compress  of  moderate  force, 
were  held  to  be  the  best  palliatives.  After 
spermaceti  ointment  had  been  applied  for 
ten  days,  with  gentle  pressure,  the  tumor 
had  become  as  large  as  a  bean,  constantly 
secreted  ichor,  and  bled  every  time  it  was 
dressed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  j)a- 
tient  was  recommended,  on  account  of  her 
pain  and  sleeplessness,  to  wash  her  hands 
frequently  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads 
and  belladonna  ;  and  every  evening,  before 
going  to  bed,  she  took  half  a  grain  of  the 
watery  extract  of  opium.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  use  of  these  baths,  the  jiain  de- 
creased, the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  tumor 
dried,  soon  cicatrized,  and  its  circumference 
diminished  considerably.  In  two  months,  a 
mere  trace,  as  large  as  a  i)in's  head,  was  all 
that  remained  of  it ;  all  remedies  were, 
therefore,  discontinued,  and  the  rest  left  to 
nature. 

[To  be  continued.] 

HOMCEOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  if  llie  Mcilical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Mv   attention   has  been  directed   to  a  letter 
in  your  last  number,  relative  to  the  death  of 

Lady . 

It  in  almost  beneath  contempt,  but  permit 
me   to  say,    that  it  is    throughout   a  mere 


jjcrvernion  of  fads.     I   shall  be  happy  to 
give   a  true  statement  of  the   ease  to  any 
medical  gentleman  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  calling  on  me. — Your  obedient  servant, 
Harris  Dunsford,  ^LD. 

28,  Somerset  Street,  rortman  ."Square, 
Jan.  \%  1843. 

[\^'e  regard  the  preceding  as  a  mere 
hrutum  jiiliiieii.  Why  does  not  the  Doctor 
state  in  what  the  "  perversion  of- facts"  con- 
sists .' — Ed.  Gaz.] 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  January  7,  1842. 

Small  Pox U 

Measles    24 

Scarlatina   27 

Hoopme;  Coush   31 

Croup '. 9 

Thrush     3 

Uiarrlinea     11 

Dysentery  2 

Cholera    2 

Influenza I 

Typhus     20 

Erysipelas 7 

.Syphilis   2 

Hydrophohia ' 0 

Diseases  oftlie  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  146 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Kespiration    267 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  lilood-vcssels 37 

Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

( )rffans  of  Digestion    53 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &e 6 

Childbed 8 

Ovarian  Dropsy   1 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheumatism 4 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 1C3 

Old  .\i>e  or  Natural  Decay 73 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      11 

Causes  not  specified  2 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 869 
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Jan.  184.1. 

ThKRMOMETKR.      lUnOMF.TKK 

Wednesday  U 

from  29  to  37 

20  06  to  28-91 

Thursday  .  12 

27 

34 

28-70        29-16 

Fridav  ...  13 

24 

45 

28-22        28-56 

Satur'dav    .  14 

30 

38       1 

28-96        28-54 

Sunday    .  .  15 

22 

35       . 

2884        28-96 

Monday  .  .  16 

25 

39      1 

29-31         29-81 

Tuesday     .17 

32 

44 

30-09        30-12 

Wind,  N.K.  on  the  12tli,  and  N.W.  on  the  15th 
and  ICth,  otherwise  H.  and  S.W. 

Weather  exceediiiKly  variable:  snow  on  the 
oveiiinff  of  the  IHh,  morninff  of  the  12th,  and 
afternoon  of  the  14th.  The  sudden  ehanpe  in 
temperature  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday  the  13th,  together  with  the  violent 
Ktonn  of  wind  and  rain,  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice:  the  low  state  of  the  barometer  is  no  less 
remarkable. 

Rain  fallen,  41  of  an  inch. 

Wilson  &  Ouilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  Georye's 

HoKpiial, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XIV. 
On  the  Discovery  of  (he  Structure  of  the 
Placenta ;  the  Fatal  Circulation ;  the 
Fvnction  of  the  Intestines,  Liver,  and 
Kidneys  of  the  Fwtus,  and  its  yeneral 
appearance  in  the  latter  months  of  prey- 
nancy. 

From  the  facts  which  were  stated  in  the  last 
lecture,  it  appears  that  the  placental  decidua, 
the  foetal  circulation  of  the  placenta,  the 
cavernous  structure,  and  its  connection  with 
the  venous  system  of  the  uterus  and  the 
decidual  arteries,  had  all  been  described  and 
delineated  before  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Hunter's  engravings  of  the  gravid  uterus  in 
1774.  The  Hunters,  therefore,  cannot, 
without  injustice  to  those  who  preceded 
them,  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  contributing  any  new  facts  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  placenta,  except  the  two  following, 
viz.  the  termination  of  the  decidual  arteries 
in  the  cavernous  structuj  e,  and  the  existence 
of  a  layer  of  decidua  oa  the  foetal  surface  of 
the  organ.  But  this  places  their  merits  in  a 
far  more  exalted  and  conspicuous  view  than 
if  they  had  made  fresh  discoveries  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  placenta ;  for,  by  reasoning 
upon  appearances  which  had  previously  been 
seen  by  others,  they  drew  conclusions  which 
no  physiologists  before  them  had  been  able  to 
draw.  Roederer  in  1 759,  saw  everything  that 
John  Hunter  saw  in  1734,  and  yet  remained 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  placenta.  The  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  maternal  blood  in  the  pla- 
centa, made  by  the  Hunters,  which  throws 
791.  — XXXI. 


so  much  light  upon  the  whole  economy  of 
the  foetus,  esi)ecially  the  processes  of  respi- 
ration and  nutrition,  will  be  regarded  in  all 
future  ages  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  human  anatomy,  and 
as  second  only  to  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  by  Harvey.  That  Mr. 
Hunter  looked  upon  it  in  this  light  in 
1 780,  when  he  contested  *the  honour  of 
the  discovery  with  his  brother  so  warmly 
before  the  Royal  Society,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Admitting  the  statements  in  this 
jiajjer  to  be  correct,  although  neither  Dr. 
Fordyce,  nor  any  other  gentleman  to  whom 
he  appealed  irPsupport  of  their  truth,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  ever  came  forward  to  bear 
witness  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Hunter  was  cer- 
tainly bound  by  gratitude,  and  by  all  the 
principles  of  honour  and  justice,  to  have 
made  this  claim  before  Dr.  Hunter  published 
his  work  in  1774,  or  never  to  have  made  it 
at  all.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Dr. 
Hunter  remained  ignorant  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
claim  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  had  considered  himself,  and 
had  been  regarded  by  others,  as  solely  enti- 
tled to  the  distinguished  honour  of  this  dis- 
covery ;  that  thirteen  of  these  twenty-five 
years  were  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  placenta,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  ofthe  organ  has  been  derived  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  dissections,  lectures, 
and  publications  of  William  Hunter. 

Before  taking  leave  of  tlus  subject  I  shall 
read  to  you  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
paper  on  the  structure  ofthe  placenta,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  1780,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  says  the  discovery  was  made  by  him  in 
1754:  "The  late  indefatigable  Dr.M  ' Kenzie, 
about  the  month  of  May,  1754,  when  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Smellie,  having  procured  the 
body  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  unde- 
livered at  the  full  term,  had  injected  both  the 
veins  and  arteries  with  jiarticular  success  ;  the 
veins  being   filled  with  yellow,   the  arteries 
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with  red.  Having  opened  the  abdomen  and 
exposed  the  uterus,  he  made  an  incision  into 
the  fore  part,  quite  through  its  substance, 
and  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  an  irregular 
mass  of  injected  matter.  The  ajijiearancc 
being  new,  he  proceeded  no  further,  and 
greatly  obliged  me,  by  desiring  my  attendance 
to  examine  parts  in  which  the  appearances 
were  so  uncommon.  The  examination  was 
made  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  other  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have 
now  forgotten  ;  but  I  have'  reason  to  believe 
that  some  are  settled  in  this  country,  who, 
I  hope,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
this  publication.  I  first  raised,  with  great 
care,  a  part  of  the  uterus  from  the  irre- 
gular mass,  and  in  doing  this  observed 
regular  pieces  of  wax  passing  obliquely 
between  it  and  the  uterus,  which  broke  oft', 
leaving  part  attached  to  that  mass ;  and  on 
attentively  considering  the  portions  towards 
the  uterus,  they  plainly  appeared  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  veins  passing  from  it  to 
this  substance,  which  proved  to  be  placenta. 
I  likewise  observed  other  vessels,  about  the 
size  of  a  crow-quill,  passing  in  the  same 
manner,  although  not  so  obliquely ;  these 
also  broke  on  separating  the  placenta  and 
uterus,  leaving  a  small  portion  on  the 
surface  of  the  placenta ;  and  on  exami- 
nation they  were  discovered  to  be  conti- 
nuations of  the  arteries  of  the  uterus. 
My  next  step  was  to  trace  these  vessels 
into  the  substance  of  what  appeared  pla- 
centa, which  was  first  attempted  in  a  vein  ; 
but  that  soon  lost  the  regularity  of  a  vessel, 
by  terminating' at  once  upon  the  surface  of 
the  placenta,  in  a  very  fine,  spongy  substance, 
the  interstices  of  which  were  filled  with  yellow 
injected  matter.  This  termination  being 
new,  I  rpjjeated  the  same  kind  of  examina- 
tion on  other  veins,  which  always  led  me  to 
the  same  terminations,  never  entering  the 
substance  of  the  placenta  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel.  I  then  examined  the  arteries,  tracing 
them  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  pla- 
centa, and  found  that  having  made  a  twist, 
or  close  spiral  turn  upon  themselves,  they 
were  lost  on  its  surface.  On  a  more  atten- 
tive view,  I  perceived  that  they  terminated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  veins ;  for  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  artery,  the  spongy  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta  was  readily  distin- 
guished, with  the  red  injection  intermixed. 
Ujion  cutting  into  the  jilaeenta,  I  discovered, 
in  many  places  of  its  substance,  yellow  in- 
jection, in  others  red,  and  in  many  others 
these  two  colours  mixed.  The  substance  of 
the  placenta,  row  filled  with  injection,  had 
nothing  of  the  vascular  apj)earance,  nor  that 
of  extravasation,  ]iut  had  a  regularity  in  its 
form,  which  i-howed  it  to  be  naturally  of  a 
cellular  structure,  fitted  to  be  a  reservoir  for 
blood.  I  perceived,  likewise,  that  the  red 
injection  of  the  arteries  (which  had  l)een  first 
injected),  had  passed  out  of  the  subbtance  of 


the  placenta,  into  some  of  the  veins  leading 
from  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  mixing  it- 
self with  the  yellow  injection  ;  and  that  the 
spongy  chorion,  called  the  decidua  by  Dr. 
Hunter,  was  very  vascular,  its  vessels  going 
to  and  from  the  uterus,  being  filled  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  injections.  After  having 
considered  these  appearances,  it  wns  not 
difficult  for  me  to  determine  the  real  struc- 
ture of  the  placenta,  and  course  of  the  blood 
in  these  parts ;  but  the  company,  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  former  theories,  combated  my 
opinion,  and  it  was  even  disputed  whether  or 
not  these  curling  arteries  could  carry  red 
blood.  After  having  dissected  the  uterus 
with  the  placenta  and  membranes,  and  made 
the  whole  into  preparations,  tending  to  show 
the  above  facts,  I  returned  home  intheevening, 
and  communicated  what  I  had  discovered  to 
my  brother.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  at  first  treat- 
ed it  and  me  with  good-humoured  raillery  ; 
but  on  going  with  me  to  Dr.  M'Kenzie's,  he 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  fact.  Some  of 
the  parts  were  given  to  him,  which  he  after- 
wards shewed  at  his  lectures,  and  probably 
they  still  remain  in  his  collection.  Soon 
after  this  Dr.  Hunter  and  I  procured  several 
placenta,  to  discover  if,  after  delivery,  the 
termination  of  the  veins  and  the  curling 
.  arteries  could  be  discovered  :  they  were  dis- 
cernible almost  in  every  one  ;  and  by  pushing 
a  pipe  into  the  placenta  we  could  fill  not 
only  its  whole  substance,  but  also  the  vessels 
on  that  surface  which  was  attached  to  the 
uterus,  with  injection.  The  facts  being  now 
ascertained,  and  universally  acknowledged,  I 
consider  myself  as  having  a  just  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta, 
and  its  communication  with  the  uterus, 
together  with  the  use  arising  from  such  struc- 
ture and  communication,  and  of  havingfirst  de- 
monstrated the  vascularity  of  the  spongy  cho- 
rion." Inanote  to  this  paper  Mr.  Hunter  says, 
"  I  was  indeed  so  tenacious  of  my  claim  to 
the  discovery,  that  I  wrote  this  account  in 
Dr.  M'Kenzie's  life-time  with  a  design  to 
publish  it;  andoften  communicated  my  inten- 
tions to  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  whom  I  knew 
was  very  intimate  witjj  the  doctor,  in  conse- 
quence of  both  teaching  in  the  same  place, 
and  making  many  experiments  together ; 
therefore,  he  is  a  kind  of  collateral  witness, 
that  what  I  now  publish  is  the  same  account 
which  I  gave  in  Dr.  M'Kenzie's  life-time." 
He  as.-iigns  no  reason  for  concealing  this 
intention  from  his  brother  for  twenty-five 
years ;  nor  is  there  any  explanation  of  this 
odcred  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
reply  to  his  brother's. 

Tlic  followingletter,  which  I  extracted  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Society  ten  years 
ago,  is  j)robabIy  llie  last  letter  written  by 
Williaiii  Hunter,  wlio  died  in  1783,  which 
has  ijcen  preserved.,  and  it  liisplays  the  same 
magnanimity  of  character  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  for  which  he  had  been 
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80  distinguished   during    the    whole   of  his 
glorious  cdrcer. 

"  Winilmill  Strwt,  Feb.  3,  1780. 
"  Dr.  Hunter  begs  the  favour  that  the 
secretary  to  the  Royal  .Society  will  read  to 
the  Society  what  follows.  Mr.  Hunter's 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  human  pla- 
centa, explaining  the  connexion  and  circula- 
tion between  tlic  mother  and  the  foetus  in 
uteri,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Societj',  informs  us  that  it  was  a 
discovery  which  he  made  with  Dr.  M'Kcnzie, 
and  that  it  was  not  claimed  by  me.  The 
Society  will  be  sensible  that  1  am  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  notice  of  this  mis- 
take, when  they  are  informed  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — 1st.  That  the  doctrine  has  been 
many  years  ago  published  in  printed  books 
as  my  discovery,  and  had  been  communicated 
Bs  such  by  myself.  See  IJaron  Haller,  for 
instance,  in  the  second  part  of  the  eighth 
volume  (p.  220),  of  his  great  Physiology,  in 
quarto,  printed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago.  2dly.  Besides  treating  of  it  as  my 
own  discovery,  in  my  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  always  done  so  for  many  years 
last  past  in  the  very  first  lecture  of  my 
course,  which  is  the  most  public  of  all, 
because  the  door  is  then  open  to  every  per- 
son whose  curiosity  prompts  him  to  be 
present.  Inthe  third  place, occasionally,  both 
in  what  I  have  printed  and  in  my  lectures, 
I  hope  I  have  not  overlooked  op))ortunities 
of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Hunter's  great 
merits,  and  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  an  excellent  assistant  to  me  in  this  and 
in  many  other  jnirsuits.  By  doing  so  I  always 
feel  an  inward  gratification — shall  I  call  it 
pride  .'  I  had  eiven  him  all  the  little  anato- 
tomical  knowledge  which  I  could  communi- 
cate, and  put  him  into  the  very  best  situation 
that  I  could  for  becoming  what  this  Society 
has  for  some  time  known  him  to  be.  May 
it  be  presumed,  then,  that  I  stand  possessed 
of  the  discovery  in  question,  till  proof  shall 
be  brought  to  dispossess  me  .'  1  shall  most 
willingly  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  this  So- 
ciety. If  tliey  signify  an  unwillingness  that 
this  emulation  (I  will  call  it)  should  go  on, 
I  shall  acquiesce,  and  be  silent.  If  curiosity, 
justice,  or  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  So- 
ciety, should  incline  the  council  to  seek  out 
and  determine  upon  the  merits,  I  shall  be 
equally  ready  to  obey  their  commands.  And 
if  it  should  aj)i)ear  reasonable  to  them,  I 
would  first  beg  to  know  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  claim,  as  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  his  abilities  not  to  think  that  he  must 
be  able  to  support  his  claim  by  something 
that  I  am  ignorant  of;  and  if  I  should  re- 
ceive that  satisfaction,  I  shall  immediately 
shew  that  I  am  more  tenacious  of  truth  than 
even  of  anatomical  discoveries ;  but  if  that 
information  should  not  alter  my  thoughts 
upon  the  question,  I  shall  shew  to  the  satis- 
)  action  of  the  Society,  if  I  can  at  all  judge 
o  ■  my  own  employments  and  pursuits,  that 


my  pretensions  arise  out  of  a  long  series  of 
observations  and  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  in  question ;  that  it 
wasnot  a  rindom  conjecture,  a  lucky  thought, 
or  accidental  occasion,  but  a  persevering 
pursuit  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  at  least, 
the  jirogress  of  which  was  always  publicly 
known  here,  and  admits  of  the  most  circum- 
stantial proof. — William  Hunter." 

As  Mr.  Hunter's  reply  contains  no  new 
facts  in  addition  to  those  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract  from  his  paper,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  read  this  to  you,  but  if  you  feel  a 
desire  to  peruse  it,  you  will  find  it  in  Palmer's 
edition  of  John  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

Fcetal  circulation. — The  blood  of  the 
foetus  is  of  a  uniform  dark  colour,  like  ve- 
nous blood,  but  quickly  assumes  a  bright 
florid  tint  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  air. 
It  coagulates  on  standing,  though  it  contains 
much  less  fibrine  than  adult  blood.  It  has 
corpuscle.s,  which  resemble,  in  a  striking 
manner,  tliose  seen  through  a  good  micros- 
cope in  common  blood.  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of 
Glasgow,  stated  many  years  ago,  in  his 
Thesis,  that  the  blood  in  the.  umbilical  vein 
is  of  a  light  scarlet  colour,  like  arterial  blood, 
and  that  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  like 
venous  blood.  Bichat  made  experiments  on 
the  guinea-pig  ;  but  he  never  could  perceive 
any  difference  between  the  blood  of  the  um- 
bilical arteries  and  veins.  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely ])robable  that  the  blood  returning 
from  the  placenta  is  of  a  more  florid  colour 
than  that  i)roceeding  to  it ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  so.  1  have 
frequently  put  two  ligatures  quickly  around 
the  cord  while  the  blood  was  circulating  in 
it,  but  I  could  discover  no  difference  of  colour 
throu'jh  the  sheath.  I  have  placed  the 
portion  of  cord  with  the  vessels  full  of  blood 
in  a  crystal  jar  full  of  water ;  but  still  the 
difference  was  not  visible.  I  have  also  fre- 
quently examined  the  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  the  vein  and  arteries  imme- 
diately after  the  division  of  the  cord,  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  I  saw  a  difference  ; 
at  other  times  none.  Almost  the  instant  the 
blood,  both  of  the  arteries  and  vein,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air,  the  colour  is  changed  ; 
and  this  renders  it  so  difficult  to  tell  whether 
there  does  actually  exist  a  difference  of  colour 
in  the  blood  proceeding  to  the  placenta  and 
returning  from  it. 

The  umbilical  vein,  on  passing  into  the 
great  fissure  of  the  liver,  as  you  see  in  this 
preparation,  forms  an  arcii,  from  which  there 
are  given  off  several  great  branches,  which 
proceed  to  ramify  in  the  left  lobe.  The 
vein,  much  reduced  in  size,  passes  forward, 
and  then  gives  off  the  ductus  venosus,  which 
terminates  in  the  vena  cava.  The  ductus 
venosus  is  small  where  it  leaves  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  its  orifice  is  still  further  dimi- 
nished by  a  kind  of  valve  formed  by  a 
doubliiig  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel. 
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which  was  first  described  by  Bicbat.  The 
umbilical  vein,  still  fiutli^r  reduced  in  size, 
goes  forward  a  few  lines,  and  unites  with  the 
trunk  of  the  veins  which  bring  the  blood 
back  from  the  principal  abdon)inal  viscera. 
This  trunk  of  the  abdominal  vein  and  the 
umbilical  vein,  aftrr  ginng  off  the  ductus 
■»enosiis,  unite,  and  form  a  large  venous  trunk 
of  three  or  four  lines  in  length.  This  great 
vein  subdivides  into  a  number  of  large 
liranches,  which  principally  s\ipply  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver.  The  whole  blood  of  the 
nmbilical  vein,  and  aill  the  blood  of  the  vena 
portae,  except  what  passes  through  the  ductus 
Tenosus  into  the  vena  cava,  which  is  pro- 
bably avery  small  quantity,  circulates  through 
thefoetal  liver  before  reaching  the  rightauricle 
of  the  heart.  The  hepaticveins,  which,  you 
see,  are  large  and  numerous,  collect  the  blood 
from  all  parts  of  the  liver,  and  convey  it  into 
the  vena  cava  ascendens  close  to  the  right 
auricle.  Some  jihysiologists  believe  that 
this  blood  from  tlie  liver  passes  directly  from 
the  vena  cava  ascendens  through  the  right 
auricle  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle ;  while  the  right  auricle  is  distended 
entirely  with  the  blood  of  tlie  vena  cava 
descendens,  which  brings  back  the  blood. 
from^  the  head  and  superior  extremities. 
I  believe  the  two  currents  meet  and  par- 
tially mingle  in  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
and  that  both  these  cavities  are  filled  at  the 
same  time  with  equal  quantities  of  blood, 
and.  that  they  are  emptied  at  the  same  in- 


stant by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
their  walls.  The  blood  of  the  left  auricle- 
))as6cs  into  the  left  ventricle  and  the  aorta, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  by  the  arteria  innominata- 
and  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries. 
But  the  whole  blood  of  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  is  not  expended  upon  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  and  a  large  quantity  i» 
conveyed  forward  by  the  aorta,  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  the  blood  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  conveyed  into  the  aorta  by  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  At  the  junction  of  the 
aorta  and  ductus  ai'teriosus,  the  w-hole  blood 
of  the  right  ventricle  mixes  with  the  remain- 
ing, blood  of  the  left  ventricle,  after  the  head, 
and  upper  extremities  have  been  supplied. 
The  aorta  and  ductus  arteriosus,  which  passes- 
off  from  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  exceeds  It  in  diameter,  as  you  see  in  the 
preparation,  unite  a  short  way  from  the  heart, 
and  form  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  r 
which  terminates,,  after  supply  ing  the  viscera, 
and  lower  extremities,  in  the  two  internal 
iliac  or  hypogastric  arteries,  which  you  see 
passing  up  by  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus,  where  they  enter  the  cord  and 
form  the  umbilical  arteries.  Both  ventricles 
contract  at  the  same  time,  and  the  force  of 
both  is  exerted  in  propelling  the  blood  of  the 
aorta  and  umbilical  arteries  forward  to  the. 
placenta,  to  be  returned,  after  circulating 
through  its  capillary  vessels,  by  the  umbilical 
vein  to  the  liver,  as  I  have  now  described. 


Heart,  h.  Ia-H  lubo  of  the  livfr  turned  back.  r.  \i\)r\,\  ditto  ,1.  Ix>l/ul!i  .S|)i^,rolIi.  «•.  Gall- 
bladder. /,/.  KifliicyH.  //,.'/•  <il''"<lnlit;  rciialcN.  It.  L'riiiary  hluddcr  of  a  loriical  shape :  the 
nrarhiiH  is  cwu  cMcndiiij,'-  up  to  the  iMiibilicus.  i.  Aorta,  giving  off  Die  iiitercostals,  &r.  *. 
Pulmonary- artery  ;  the  left  branch  observed  cut.  /.  DucIhji  arlrritigiu.  m,  m.  Umhilirnl  arte- 
ri>»  ariKing  from  the  internal  iliacs,  running  up  one  on  each  hide  of  the  blad<ler,  and  passing 
out  at  the  navel,  n.  Left  subrlaviaii  veiu.  o.  Two  of  tlie  pulniimary  vein.s,  terminating  in  the. 
left  aurirle.  p.  Inferior  rava.  «/.  Vena  cava  hcpatica.  r.  Uinlilical  vdn.  g.  Uuctux  venotus, 
the  continuance  of  tlie  mnbilical  vein.    /.  Vena  portfr. 
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3n  the  preceding  ri'presentation  of  the  ftjeta 
circulation  from  Tiedrinann, you  will  see  thR* 
the  terininRtion  of  tho  uinhiliciil  vein  in  the 
trunk  of  tlic  ahd^uninal  veins  or  vena  portnc, 
is  not  correctly  delineated.  The  lif^ures  of 
the  foetnl  heart  and  thymus  >;land  aw  from 
Dr.  F.  H.  Rnmsl'othaui's  lectures. 


I'uRtal  heart  of  the  natural  size ;  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  are  cut  open,  their  septa  beinj^  pre- 
served; it  is  suspended  by  the  superior  cava. 
»i.  Cavity  of  the  riti'lit  auricle,  h.  Torainen 
MViilp.  c.  The  valvi!  of  the  foramen,  partly 
<lra\vn  over  the  aperture.  <l.  Cavity  of  the 
ii^ht  ventricle. 

In  (his  foetus,  which  wa.s  still-born,  you 
see  that  the  lungs  do  not  come  into  view 
when  the  thorax  is  opened,  but  that  they 
occupy  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  and  that 
the  pericardium  and  thymus  gland  lie  behind 
(he  sternum.  If  the  lungs  are  taken  out, 
you  see  that  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  but 
very  different  in  density  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  the  liver.  If  a  small  portion 
of  lung  be  cut  off  and  dropped  into  water,  it 
immediately  sinks.  If  a  little  air  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
another  portion  by  the  blow-pipe,  you  see 
liow  suddenly  its  dark  colour  is  converted 
into  a  light-yellow  hue,  and  that  it  floats  if 
thrown  into  water.  I  shewed  you  very  lately 
the  lungs  of  a  child,  which  had  breathed  for 
a  short  time  after  birth,  and  yet  they  sank 
in  water  as  if  no  air  had  entered  them.  In 
cases  of  suspected  child-murder  this  may 
lead  you  to  be  cautious  in  the  evidence  you 
give. 

In  the  following  figure  you  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  thymus  gland,  about  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  say  anything  at  present  that  is 
satisfactory.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to 
believe  that  Ilewson's  account  of  this  body 
is  the  most  correct  that  has  yet  been  given. 


f  a.  Carotid  arteries,  b  b.  Clavicles,  c  Tlioracic 
lolie  (if  the  tliynnis.  d  d.  (;er\ical  cornua  of 
the  Slime  Inland.  <•.  Left  hnis:.  /.  Right  lung  ; 
neither  yet  expanded.  //.  Heart,  covered  by 
tlie  pericardium  ;  its  principal  i)art  appearing 
between  the  collapsed  lungs,  h.  Uiapliragm 
very  convex  towards  the  chest. 

The  early  appearance  ef  the  fuetal  liver-, 
its  great  size  dHring  the  whole  period  of  ges- 
tation, the  larg<;  suj)ply  of  blood  which  it 
receives  from  the  placenta  and  vena  portic, 
are  circumstances  which  clearly  indicate  that 
the  liver  performs  some  very  im|inrtai)t  func- 
tion in  the  economy  of  the  fietns.  From  ob- 
serving the  great  disproportion  wlii<-h  exists 
between  the  sixe  of  the  liver  and  the  hepatic 
duct,  and  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted, 
Bichat  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  liver  had 
some  other  func^tion  to  perform  than  the 
secretion  of  the  bile.  Compare,  he  says, 
the  size  of  the  kidney  with  the  (luantily  of 
urine  secreted,  and  you  will  draw  this  in- 
ference ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  was  totally 
ignofiuit  of  the  nature  of  this  function  of  the 
liver. 

The  bile  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an 
excrementitious  fluid,  the  extraction  or 
separation  of  which  from  the  blood  serves 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  it  in  a  condition 
fit  for  the  support  of  life,  and  that  the  livei' 
accomplishes  this  purpose  by  extricating 
carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  blood  as  the 
lungs  do  in  the  adult.  The  liver  has  usually, 
therefore,  been  regarded  in  the  foetus  as  an 
organ  auxiliary  to  the  placenta,  and  in  the 
adult,  to  the  lungs. 

I  have  examined  the  liver  and  iutestin«s 
in  many  foetuses  of  different  ages,  and  from 
the  appearances  observed  in  these,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  liver  perforins  an 
important  function  connected  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

The  liver  and  intestines  are  visible  in  the 
foetus  at  a  very  early  period.  Between  the  2d 
and  .'kl  montii,  they  are  copiously  supplied 
with  blood,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
gestation  they  occu])y  a  large  jiortion  of  the 
abdoniinul  eaxity.     The  j)ancrtas  and  spleea 
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can  also  be  distinctly  perceived  between  the 
2d  and  3d  month  after  conception,  but  they 
are  sparingly  supplied  with  blood,  and  they 
remain  small  and  imperfectly  developed, 
during  the  existence  of  the  child  in  utcro. 

In  all  the  intermediate  periods  from  the 
4th  to  the  end  of  the  9th  month,  the  small 
intestines  are  much  more  vascular  than  the 
stomach  and  great  intestines.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  is  of  a  bright  rose  red  colour; 
while  that  of  the  ilium  and  colon  is  compa- 
ratively pale  and  bloodless.  In  a  foetus  of 
eight  months,  the  length  of  whose  body  was 
18  inches,  the  small  intestines,  when  fully 
extended,  measured  9  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
great  intestines  2  feet. 

The  substances  contained  in  the  stomach 
and  different  jjortions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
I  carefully  collected,  and  they  were  analysed 
by  Dr.  Prout,  who  found  that  in  their  com- 
position they  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  adult, 
where  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  ab- 
sorption are  performed. 

The  stomach  of  the  foetus  is  usually  dis- 
tended with  a  semi-transparent,  ropy,  mu- 
cous, and  occasionally  ascescent  fluid,  with- 
out any  sensible  admixture  of  albuminous  or 
other  apparently  nutritious  matter. 

In  the  duodenum  a.:d  part  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  small  intestines,  there  is 
uniformly  present,  adhering  closely  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  a  semi-fluid  matter,  pos- 
sessing properties  decidedly  of  an  albuminous 
character,  and  having  an  orange  or  pink 
colour.  Tliis  matter  is  always  found  in 
greatest  abundance  around  the  papillary 
projection,  through  which  the  common  duct 
of  the  liver  opens  into  the  duodenum. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  small  intestines, 
the  quantity  of  this  albuminous  matter  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  near  the  colon  it 
almost  entirely  disappears.  The  colour  also 
of  the  contents  of  this  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  is  different  from  that  noticed 
in  the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  being  of  a 
greenish  tint,  and  assuming  more  and  more 
the  characters  of  the  meconium  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  origin  of  the  colon  dimi- 
nishes. These  different  substances  are 
generally  found  slightly  ascescent.  The 
great  intestines  are  much  more  distended 
than  the  small  intestines,  and  contain 
throughout  a  dark  green  homogeneous,  ge- 
nerally neutral,  or  slightly  alkaline  fluid,  in 
which  no  albuminous  matter  can  be  detected, 
and  which  is  to  be  considered  as  excremen- 
titiouB. 

The  absence  of  albuminous  matter  in  the 
stomach  of  the  foetus,  its  invariable  presence 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  small  intestines,  its 
gradual  diminution  as  we  jiroceed  down- 
wards, and  its  disappearance  in  the  colon, 
are  circumstances  which ,  viewed  in  connection 


with  the  great  length  of  the  small  intestines 
already  noticed,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
absorption  of  some  nutritious  substance  takes 
place  from  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  in  like  manner  as  it 
does  after  birth. 

The  observation,  that  the  lacteals  contain 
a  similar  fluid,  would  be  snflicient  to  render 
the  preceding  physiological  view  a  matter  of 
demonstration.  In  no  instance,  however, 
have  I  succeeded  in  detecting  these  vessels 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  human  fir  (.us, 
though  I  have  perceived  them  distinctly  in 
the  mesentery  of  the  calf.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Bennet,  in  one  instance,  saw  these 
with  me  in  the  mesentery  of  a  calf  of  seven 
months  ;  and  the  case  of  a  child  born  with 
deficiency  of  the  abdominal  parietes  has 
been  recorded  by  M.  Adelon,  in  his  work  on 
Physiology,  in  which  the  lacteals  were  ob- 
served, at  the  time  of  birth,  to  be  distended 
with  chyle. 

The  source  of  this  nutritious  matter  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  of 
the  foetus  was  the  next  subject  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  ;  and  from 
having  observed  in  every  instance  the  same 
orange-coloured  fluid,  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, collected  in  great  abundance  near  the 
orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
magnitude  of  the  foetal  liver,  and  the  large 
supply  of  blood  which  it  receives  from  the 
umbilical  vein,  it  appeared  to  me  reasonable 
to  infer  that  this  viscus  must  be  the  source 
of  the  matter  in  question.  Additional 
weight  was  given  to  this  conclusion,  by 
having  detected,  in  two  instances,  in  the  he- 
patic duct,  the  presence  of  a  fluid  possessing, 
not  only  some  of  the  sensible,  but  also  some 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  that  which  was 
found  in  the  duodenum. 

According  to  the  preceding  view,  absorp- 
tion takes  jdace  in  the  placenta  of  certain 
nutritious  matters  from  the  maternal  blood, 
which  arc  carried  along  with  the  blood  of  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  It  there  circu- 
lates through  the  substance  of  this  organ, 
that  an  albuminous  or  chylous  fluid  may  be 
formed  and  poured  into  the  duodenum,  there 
to  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  which 
are  observed  in  adults. 

Fiinctiq/ts  of  thefcelal  kidneys. — In  the 
works  of  systematic  writers  on  physiology, 
there  is  little  or  no  positive  information  con- 
tained respecting  the  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys previous  to  birth,  llaller,  Blumenbach, 
Meckel,  Bostock,  and  Mayo,  have  scarcely 
alluded  to  the  subject,  and  Magendie  states 
that  the  condition  of  the  foetal  kidneys  has 
not  been  ascertained.  All  the  glands  em- 
ployed in  digestion  have  a  considerable 
volume  in  the  foetus,  and  possess  some  acti- 
vity. The  action  of  the  others,  he  adds,  is 
little  known.    It  is  not  known,  for  example, 
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whether  the  kidneys  form  iniiip,  or  whctlicr 
this  fluid  i)as<ies  l)y  the  \irethr:i  into  the  ca- 
vity of  tlie  amnion.  Abernethy  was  of 
opinion  that  tlic  kidniys  did  not  secrete 
urine  till  after  birth,  Ihoiigii  some  of  ti>e 
older  writers  believed  the  liquor  amuii  to  be 
chiefly  formed  of  the  urine  of  the  fatus. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  the  kidneys  of  the  human  foetus,  like 
the  liver,  intestinal  cnnal,  and  thymus  gland, 
are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  iicrform  each 
their  respective  functions,  jjrior  (o  birth. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  183.'),  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Osnaburgh  Street,  attended  a  patient  who 
was  delivered  in  the  eighth  month  of  a  still- 
born female  child.  It  had  a  doiiijlc  harc-liji, 
both  its  feet  were  clubbed,  and  the  abdomen 
was  so  large  that  it  passed  with  difliculty 
through  the  pehis.  ]\Ir.  Hay  examined  the 
body  on  the  following  day,  and  he  found  the 
distension  of  the  abdomen  to  arise  from  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  kidneys, 
produced  by  an  impervious  state  ■  of  the 
ureters.  The  right  kidney,  which  resembled 
a  thin  cyst  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  was 
larger  than  the  head  of  the  child;  the  left  did 
not  exceed  half  this  bulk.  Both  kidneys 
were  removed  from  the  body  without  the 
fluid  they  contained  having  escaped,  and 
were  in  that  state  jiresented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hay.  I  made  an  opening  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  left  kidney,  and  ,'^iv.  of  a  fluid  resem- 
bling urine  flowed  out  ;  the  pelvis  of  the  right 
kidney  contained  nine  ounces  of  a  fluid 
having  the  same  appearance,  which  was  col- 
let-ted and  given  to  Dr.  Prout  for  analysis. 
[The  kidneys  and  impervious  ureters  were 
here  exhibited.]  The  results  which  Dr. 
Prout  obtained  are  stated  in  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  Dear  sir, — I  send  a  short  account  of 
the  fluid  from  the  kidney  of  a  foetus  iu 
whom  the  ureter  was  found  obliterated. 

"  The  fluid  was  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
somewhat  like  diluted  porter  or  table-beer ; 
transparent,  and  without  any  remarkable 
smell.  Specific  gravity  about  10"1'2,  very 
slightly  acid. 

"  On  exposure  to  heat  it  became  opaijue, 
and  deposited  flukes  of  albuminous  matter, 
which  was  next  examined,  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid.  The  deposit  was  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  the  separated  fluid  nearly  colour- 
less, and  deposited  on  cooling  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lithic  acid  crystals. 

"  Wlicn  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated 
with  alcohol,  that  menstruum  was  found  to 
take  up  a  principle  strongly  acid,  and  which 
assumed  readily  an  imperfect  crystallized 
form.  I  cannot  venture  to  give  this  prin- 
ciple a  name  :  it  somewhat  resembled  the 
acid  called  amniotic,  or  rather  allantoid,  in 
some  of  its  jiroperties,  but  diflered  from  it 
in  others.  The  alcoholic  solution  gave,  at 
first,  faint  and  somewhat  doubtful,  but  after- 


wards unequivocal  traces  of  urea.  After  the 
albuminous  matter  was  separated,  ammonia 
produced  a  deposition  of  triple  phosphate. 

"  Tiicse  results  jjrovc,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  fluid  was  of  a  urinary  nature,  and 
render  it  probable  that,  as  the  liver  in  the 
foetus  secretes  bile,  so  the  kidneys  secrete 
urine  long  anterior  to  birth  ;  and  that  in  a 
perfect  state  of  the  organs  this  fluid  is  con- 
stantly escaping  through  the  bladder,  and 
mixing  with  the  amniotic.  This  fact  has 
been  often  susjjccted,  or  rather  taken  for 
granted,  but  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  j) roved. 

"  I  send  a  portion  of  the  fluid  containing 
a, deposition  of  lithic  acid  crystals. 

"  W.  Prout. 
"  Sackvillc  Street,  January  9,  1835." 

Supra  renal  capsules. — The  sujira  renal 
capsules  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  kidneys,  and  united  to  them  by  cellular 
membrane.  1  hey  are  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  arc  flat  before  and  behind.  Their  sur- 
face  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  marked  by 
irregular  fissures.  Some  anatomists  consi- 
der them  as  two  prolonged  contiguous  cavi- 
ties, and  state  that  they  are  filled  with  a 
white  albuminous  fluid.  Meckel  thinks  the 
api)C'arance  of  a  cavity  in  them  is  artificial. 
They  have  no  excretory  duct.  They  are 
visible  in  the  embryo  at  two  months,  and 
they  diminish  after  birth.  Their  arteries 
are  from  the  diaphragmatic  and  renal,  and 
other  nerves  from  the  great  sympathetic. 
The  sui)ra  renal  capsules  are  sometimes  very 
small  or  wanting,  coinciding  with  an  imper- 
fect development  of  the  brain.  This  often 
accompanies  deficiency  of  the  briun,  and 
congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  the 
testes,  covered  with  peritoneum  like  the 
ovaria,  are  situated  immediately  below  the 
kidneys,  or  the  fore  part  of  the  psose  muscles, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  where  it  is 
passing  into  the  pelvis.  In  the  course  of 
the  eiglith  month  they  usually  descend  into 
the  scrotum,  and  sometimes  in  the  seventh 
I  have  found  them  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum. 

There  are,  upon  the  table,  a  number  of 
embryos  and  foetuses  of  all  ages,  from  the 
end  of  one  to  the  end  of  nine  months.  If 
you  examine  these  carefully,  you  will  not  find 
much  difficulty  hereafter  in  fixing  the  age  of 
foetuses  that  you  may  see  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. Not  oidy  in  the  size,  but  in  the 
general  ajipearanee,  you  observe  what  a 
marked  difference  there  is  between  an  em- 
bryo of  two  and  four  and  a  foetus  of  seven 
and  nine  months.  At  the  full  period  the 
foetus  usually  weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds, 
and  measures  about  a  foot  aiul  a  half.  The 
head  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  yi-Mt  of  the 
fcrtus,  and  therefore  it  is  u.-ually  the  most 
depending    part,    and    lies   over   the  cervix 
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uteri,  while  the  nates  are  at  the  fundus. 
The  eliin  rests  ujjon  the  thorax,  the  arms 
are  ]ihired  over  the  chest,  and  tlit-  knees  are 
drawn  up  to  the  abdomen,  as  represented  in 
the  illustrations  to  Lecture  XII.  This  foetal 
skull,  you  see,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  mea- 
sures about  four  inches  from  the  forehead  to 
theiocciput,  and  three  between  thj  jiarietal 
protuberances.  The  bones  of  the  cranium, 
you  observe,  are  not  united  together  as  in 
the  adult.  Between  the  occipital  bone  and 
the  two  parietal  bones  there  is  a  triangular 
space  left,  called  the  posterior  fontanelle. 
The  sagittal  suture  runs  forward  between  the 
Jiarietal  bones  to  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
which  is  larger  than  the  posterior  fontanelle, 
and  has  a  quadrangular  shape. 

These  are  all  *he  observations  I  have  to 
offer  on  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  midwifery. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES, 
Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

By  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq. 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  .Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

On  the  Principles  of  Diagnosis  and  The- 
rapeutics. 

Gentlemen, — You  will  not  have  for- 
gotten that,  in  the  two  preceding  lectures, 
we  addressed  ourselves  especially  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  preliminary  and  more  ge- 
neral questions  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  the  practical  diagnosis  of  disease. 
In  all  instances  the  evidences  which  proclaim 
the  existence  of  an  unnatural  change  in,  or 
state  of  a  part,  whether  this  be  concealed 
from  open  view  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body  or  more  accessibly  situated  on  its  exte- 
rior, may  be  regarded  under  two  departments 
— that,  in  the  first  place,  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  verbal  statement  of  the  jiatient  and 
his  friends — that,  in  the  second  place,  which 
the  surgeon  develojis  and  collects — not  by 
the  exclusive  interrogation  of  the  patient,  but 
by  the  employment  of  his  hands,  eyes,  and 
ears.  The  woid  suhjective — the  adjective  of 
the  subject  relating — was  employed  to  cha- 
racterise the  former — that  of  objective,  the 
substantive  being  the  object  or  sign  sought, 
wa.s  used  to  distinguish  the  latter.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first,  the  evideuce  itself  may  be 
incorrectly  presented,  or  erroneously  esti- 
mated ;  with  reference  to  the  second,  the 
surgeon  may  misobserve  a  phenomenon,  or 
misinterpret  the  character  of  an  actual  fact. 
In  the  former  case,  the  evidence  itself  may 
be  false;  in  the  latter,  the  fallacy  may  affect 
the  conclusions  of  the  observer.  In  luder  to 
the  complete  consideration  of  these  elemen- 
tary principles,  which  undeniably  hold  a  re- 


lation as  important  and  intimate  to  i\w 
jirompt  and  certain  recognition  of  the  signs 
of  morbid  action,  as  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  alphabetic  elements  of  a  language 
bears  to  the  faculty  of  reading,  speaking,  and 
understanding  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ad- 
vance to  another  stage  of  inquiry,  and  inves- 
tigate with  especial  care  those  states  or  con- 
ditions of  the  general  system  which  are  ca- 
pable of  exercising  a  more  or  less  obvious 
influence  upon  the  character  and  phenomena 
of  disease:  in  one  instance,  perhaps,  modifying 
its  latent  essence,  while  its  distinctive  indi- 
cations continue  unaltered,  and  conversely, 
in  another,  obscuring  its  external  characteris- 
tics under  the  veil  of  some  trivial  change, 
while  its  real  nature  continues  the  same.  You 
will  remember  that  incidental  notice  has 
already  been  taken  of  those  two  circum- 
stances, which  every  scientific  surgeon  paints 
in  prominent  relief  among  the  incidents 
of  eveiy  case  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment. Is  this  case  exclusively  constittitional, 
or  exclusively  local,  and  how  far  are  the 
characters  of  60^^  varieties  mingled  and  com- 
bined in  its  history,  are  inquiries  calculated 
to  kindle  in  the  mind  a  train  of  reflection, 
with  reference  to  the  subsequent  plan  of 
treatment,  of  the  highest  possible  conse- 
quence. 

But  recollect,  that  the  abstract  words 
"  constitutional"  and  "  local,"  which  so 
eruditely  resound  in  every  theatre  in  which 
medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  from  the 
period  of  the  Abernethian  blue  pill  and  black 
draught  to  the  more  verbose  learning  aud 
formal  refinement  of  our  own  day,  bear  in 
themselves  the  impress  of  no  practical  sig- 
nificance ;  they  are  arid  and  arbitrary  sym- 
bols, which  can  neither  transform  doubt  into 
firmness  of  purpose,  nor  hesitation  intocon- 
fident  and  well-directed  action.  The  word 
constitutional  occurs  in  the  anxious  investi- 
gation of  an  ambiguous  case,  and  the  mind 
at  once  enters  a  new  and  comprehensive,  but 
withal  a  definitive  sphere  of  examination. 
The  term  local  presents,  as  a  signal  to  a  more 
direct  and  exclusive  concentration  of  atten- 
tion to  a  narrower  region  of  inquiry,  which 
embraces  only  a  limited  number  of  parti- 
culars. 

Under  the  head  of  the  constitutional 
agency,  so  far  as  it  imparts  its  distinguishing 
character  to  any  existing  disease  which  is 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  surgeon,  I  pro- 
po.se  to  submit  to  you  a  few  reflections  which 
a  jirolonged  course  of  jiractical  ob.servation 
has  enabled  me  either  to  develope,  correct, 
or  modify.  It  would  result  neither  in  per- 
manent profit  nor  i)leasure  to  indulge  in  at- 
temj)tiug  to  divest  of  their  vagueness  and 
subtleties  the  various  and  contrndictory  defi- 
nitions which  the-  technical  lexicographers  of 
our  science  on  did'erejit  octMsions  have  ad- 
vanced.    There  is  confessedly  so  much  tota- 
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lity  and  collectirenesn  di-noted  by  the  word 
conntitittioH,  tliat  in  order  to  be  intelligible, 
the  exposition  mu3t  be  matter  of  fact,  and 
familiar.  The  oryanismnn,  in  all  instances,  is 
conipuunded  necessarily  and  invariably  of  the 
same  elements.  The  osseous — the  muscular 
—  the  nervous — the  vascular — the  lymphatic 


entertained  that  recovery  could  occur  without 
the  tone  and  vigour  which  a  properly-regu- 
lated course  of  nourishing  and  stimulating 
diet  would  impart  to  the  system  1  I  have 
known,  on  repeated  occasions,  a  trivial  local 
disease  assume  a  most  obstinate  and  unac- 
countably'chronic  character,  until,  by  specifi- 


— are  the  component  systems  by  the  orderly     cally  ascertaining  the  exact  habit,  or  what 


and  deterniinute    association    of    which  the 
animal    body    is    formed.     But    since    the 
vorking,  as  much  as  the  external  proportions 
of  this  organism,  must   be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  reaultant  produced  by  the  separate 
and  simultaneous  operations  of  dirterent  yet 
mutually  dependent  systems,  it  is  obvious 
that  whatever  modifies  or  alters  the  efficiency 
of  any  one  must  entail  a  corresponding  stamp 
upon  the  complexion  of  the  resultant.    This 
complexion   or   external  manifestation  it  is 
which  constitutes  the  exponent  of  the  inter- 
nal and  hidden   peculiarity.     Suppose  that, 
in  order  to  produce  a  certain  compound  co- 
lour, the  artist  combines  in  definite  propor- 
tions   several   elementary  colours,    and  the 
resultant  desired  be  obtained.     If  these  con- 
stituent colours  be  free  from  all  impurities, 
and  employed  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tions,  the  anticipation  is  confidently  enter- 
tained that  however  frequently  the  experi- 
ment be   repeated,   the   same  consequences 
will  follow.     But  suppose  that  some  article 
of  inferior   quality   be   introduced  into  the 
compound,  the  colour  of  the  mass  will  deviate 
from  the  standard  of  purity  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  one  ingredient  was 
contaminated.     With  reference  to  the  living 
system,  conceive  that  a  limb  is  amputated,  a 
wound  inflicted,  or  a  poison  inoculated,  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  system  is  destroyed, 
from  the  injury  thus   produced.     This  local 
infliction    acquires    a   character  which    the 
peculiarity  of  the  general  system  determines. 
Recur  to  your  memories  and  case-books  for 
examples  of  those  numerous  cases  in  which 
men,  long  abandoned  to  some  habit  of  great 
excess  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  become 
the  subjects  of  injury  or  operation.     What- 
ever may  have  been   the   health  previously 
enjoyed,  a  change  of  the    most  obvious   de- 
scription immediately  supervenes,  for  the  se- 
verity of  which  the  injury  or  operation   is 
insufficient   to  account.     What  can  exceed 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
and  promptitude  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional   influence   which    threatens    thus    the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  limb,  or  even  endan- 
gers the  life  of  the  patient  ? 

Suppose  a  poor  boy,  squallid  and  debili- 
tated by  deep-rooted  scrofula,  to  sustain  a 
blow  upon  the  knee,  or  a  fracture  of  the  leg 


particular  luxury  the  thirst  or  appetite  of  the 
patient  would  induce  him  to  seek, and  permit- 
ting him  an  almost  unrestrained  recurrence 
to  his  old  practice,  the  proper  energy  being 
again  given  to  the  constitution,  the  local 
mischief  vanishes  with  a  quickness  equalled 
only  to  the  intractableness  of  its  former  cha- 
racter. In  many  instances  nothing  but  yin 
will  sustain  the  exhausting  powers-  of  the 
system.  In  such  cases  it  will  always  be  found 
that  this  was  the  gratifying  beverage  to  which 
preference  w^as  given  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  confinement. 

Those  of  you,   gentlemen,   who  have  af- 
forded   me  the   pleasure  of  your  company 
around  the  wards  of  this  hospital,  have,   I 
have   no    doubt,    frequently    heard    me,    in 
remarking  upon  the  state  of  the  patient,  em- 
ploy the  expressions — al/ove  par  and  under 
par — with  reference  to  an  absolute  or  relative 
measure    of   restorative  or    remedial  power 
which  the  system  may  possess.     The  former 
expression  alludes  to  that  state  in  which  the 
energies  are  more  than  sufficient  to  produce 
the  required  effect  upon  the  part  injured  or 
diseased  :  the  other  signifies  the  condition  in 
which  the  constitution  \sminus  the  necessary 
vigour.     Many  of  the   diseases  of  the  eye, 
especially  of  the  more  superficially  placed  of 
its  tunics,  present  the  most  infallible  marks 
by  which,  especially,  these  two  opposite  con- 
ditions of  the   system  may  be  at  once  recog- 
nised and  understood.     Ophthalmic  surgery 
abounds  with  examples  in  which  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  may  happen  in  one  indi- 
vidual under  the  most  unequivocal  circum- 
stances of  inflammatory  action,  which  requires 
for  its  relief  the  most  prompt  and  active  anti- 
phlogistic measures.     In  another,  the  very 
same  apparent  local  action  would  require  for 
its  removal  the  use  of  nutritious  and   tonic 
remedies — the  preparations  of  bark  and  iron, 
and  the  moderate  administration  of  stimuli. 
But  the  question  of  greatest  value  and  interest 
which  the  student  can  jiropound  respects  the 
signs  and  appearances  by  which  the  existence 
of  either  if  these  states  of  the  system  is  to  be 
readily  and  surely  ascertained. 

What  is  the  appropriate  plan  of  treatment 
in  this  case — the  depressing  or  the  sup;  ort- 
ing — wine  and  nourishment,  or  the  lancet  and 
purgatives — is    an   inquiry   which  is  always 


Unless  the   idea  were   mysteriously  fostered  important,  but  not  always  easy  of  decision 
that  the  part  affected,  or  limb  injured,  was         The  countenance  has  its  meaning  ;  it  goes 

altogether  independent  of  the  body  to  which  far  to  express  the  condition  of  the  body,  the 

it  was  appended,  how  could  a  single  hope  be  standard  of  health.  The  pulse  has  its  streuijth 
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and  weakness,  and  is  an  important  auxiliary, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  a  paramount  evidence, 
in  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  system's 
power.  The  status  of  the  mucous  tracts,  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  nervous  centres,  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  manifold  variety  of 
other  objects,  under  the  open  view  of  the 
observer,  sjieak  a  language  which  all  may 
read  and  study.  There  is,  notwithstanding, 
confusion,  doubt,  and  difficulty,  which  this 
very  "multiplicity  of  tongues"  appears  to 
occasion,  which  oftentimes  render  it  more 
embarrassing  to  adjudge  rightly  the  nature 
of  a  case,  than  if  the  mind  were  allowed  only 
the  guidance  of  a  single  and  obscure  little 
symptom. 

Think  yourselves  called  upon  to  decide, 
under  important  and  anxious  circumstances, 
on  the  real  character  of  one  of  those  anoma- 
lous cases  of  intestinal  irritation  which  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
has  so  clearly  and  masterly  elucidated.  When 
the  system  is  ready  to  be  kindled  into  a  state 
of  excitement,  "which  of  all  others  most  inti- 
mately and  remarkably  simulates  that  which 
belongs  to  unequivocal  inflammation,  the 
patient  may  receive  a  harmless  wound  upon 
his  finger,  a  trifling  fracture :  at  once  the 
normal  equilibrium]  of  his  system  is  shaken 
— the  pulse  rises  in  frequency — the  surface 
becomes  dry,  the  tongue  parched  and  loaded 
— the  bowels  constipated — the  countenance 
anxious — the  head  may  violently  ache — the 
])a(icnt  altogether  is  restless  and  irritable — 
what  should  be  done  ?  Dr.  Hall  would  at 
once  say,  place  the  patient  in  the  upright 
jiosture,  and  bleed  him  to  incipient  syncope. 
If  the  case  really  be  one  of  simple  irritation, 
the  patient  will  faint  before  ten  ounces  will 
have  escaped;  if  of  actual  inflammation, 
itrenty  will  scarcely  produce  the  same  result. 

Gentlemen, — If  this  distinction,  this  proof, 
be  correctly  founded,  which  it  certainly  is, 
can  any  thing  exceed  the  value  which  it  con- 
fers upon  the  resources  of  our  profession .' 
It  imparts  a  precision  and  certainty  to  diag- 
nosis which  invest  the  practical  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery  with  the  elevated 
attributes  of  real  science.  Acquaint  your- 
selves in  evei-y  possible  way  with  its  meaning 
and  its  tendency — study,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Hall's  work  on  Diagnosis,  the  admirable 
volumes  of  learning  and  practical  discrimina- 
tion  wliich  my  late  coUeagiie,  Mr.  Travers, 
lias  presented  to  the  profession  upon  a  sub- 
ject closely  allied  to  that  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  and  you  will  arm  yourselves  to  a 
great  extent  against  the  perjilexing  realities 
of  actual  practice.  I  have  long  addressed 
myself  to  tiie  study  of  those  substantive  dis- 
tinctions which  mark  the  two  conditions  of 
plethora  and  debility,  under  which  we  are 
required  to  combat  the  results  of  injury  or 
the  consequences  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  upon 


the  confidence  and  persuasion  that  long  exjje- 
rience  has  given  me,  that  I  venture  to  invite 
especial  attention  to  one  distinctive  circum- 
stance which  Dr.  Hall  has  almost  altogether 
overlooked.  Not  a  single  doubt  is  left  upon 
my  mind  that  true  inflammatory  or  jdethoric 
excitement  of  the  system,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  local  disease,  communicates  to  the 
pulse  a  definite  and  constant  character,  wliich 
is  that  of  compactness  and  incompressibility, 
while  the  opi)Osed  system  of  debility  and 
irritability  is  characterized  with  equal  con- 
stancy by  a  looseness  and  compressibility  of 
the  pulse,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mis- 
conceive. Many  theoretical  writers  have  dwelt 
upon  the  incompressible  characterof  the  pulse 
in  association  with  the  general  evidence  which 
indicates  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  ;  but  I 
feel  anxious,  because  convinced  of  its  value 
in  practice,  to  inculcate  the  fact  that  the  signs 
afforded  by  the  pulse  alone  are  frequently, 
when  intelligently  apprehended,  quite  enough 
to  explain  away  doubts  and  establish  the 
diagnosis.  Notwithstanding  the  marked  pre- 
sence of  equivocal  and  suspicious  signs  of 
inflammation  of  a  pbis  or  sthenic  description, 
if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
pulse  possesses  all  the  characters  of  looseness 
and  compressibility,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  that  the  antiphlogistic  course  of 
treatment  will  result  in  the  injury  rather  than 
the  benefit  of  the  patient.  Here,  then,  is  a 
diagnostic  test  of  definite  and  appreciable 
value,  which  is  certainly  less  objectionable, 
because  more  readily  applied, than  the  method 
of  blood-letting  recommended  for  universal 
adoption  by  Dr.  Hall.  At  all  events,  it  can 
be  affirmed  without  exaggeration,  that  in 
every  examjile  in  which  the  quantity  of  blood 
withdrawn  appears  to  attest  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  the  case,  the  evidence  of  the  7;?</*e 
should  be  required  to  add  rather  than  sub- 
tract from  the  clearness  and  weight  of  the 
proof.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  those  other 
cases,  in  which  the  propriety  of  blood-let- 
ting, even  to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces,  is 
questionably  admissible,  the  indications  of  the 
jiulse  may  acquire  paramount  value.  On  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  I  shall  endeavour 
practically  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pulse,  to  which  I  have  now 
only  directed  your  minds.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable, however,  at  this  time,  to  afford  the 
assistance  which  verbal  and  diagramatic 
definition  is  capable  of  giving  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  compact,  full,  and  incompressible  pulse, 
communicates  the  sensation  of  a  single  and 
defined  pressure  upon  the  finger.  The 
loose  and  compressible  variety  gives  the  idea 
of  a  cylindrical  body  with  irregular  outline 
acting  obscurely  upon  the  finger. 

This   ex]ilanati>>n   may  be  rendered  more 
intelligible  by  conceiving  the  two  sensation.s 
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dcscriboil  to  bear  some  nnalogy  to  the  outline 
of  the  arterial  vessels  as  they  beat  in  the  two 
cases  ;  if,  indeed,  analogy  ean  be  spoken  of 
as  subsisting  between  things  felt  and  things 
seen. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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In  one  case,  fig.  1,  the  outline  is  defined, 
equal,  and  uniform,  and  the  vessel  bounds 
against  the  finger  with  a  compactness  which 
produces  a  corresponding  ninyleness  of  sen- 
sation, leaving  upon  the  finger  no  residual 
impression.  In  the  other  case,  fig.  2,  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  impart  the  idea  of  imper- 
fect and  incomplete  contraction  around  the 
contents,  and  may  admit  of  a  nautical  com- 
parison. The  first  is  a  uniform  and  well- 
distended  cylinder,  and  may  be  compared  to 
a  sail,  rendered  equally  convex  by  a  favour- 
ably acting  breeze  ;  the  second,  the  sides  of 
which  are  as  irregular  as  its  beat  is  diffused 
and  imperfect,  may  be  likened  to  the  same 
sail,  with  the  breeze  acting  not  upon  its  broad 
surface,  but  cutting  its  sides,  leaving  it  loose, 
with  the  canvas  floating  irregularly,  in 
small,  imperfect,  horizontal,  undulations  in 
the  wind. 

If  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  power  to 
support  or  resist  compression,  or  the  absence 
of  such  a  power  of  resistance,  more  or  less 
completely,  be  associated  with  the  notion 
which  I  have  attempted  to  convey,  the  pnlse 
which  marks  power  in  the  system  may  be 
discriminated  from  that  which  denotes  the 
contrary  condition  oi  debility. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  attempt  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  the  infinite  shades  of  difference 
which  the  pulse  assumes  under  the  varied 
conditions  of  disease  to  which  the  body  is 
exposed.  But  there  is  certainly  one  formality 
— it  may  be  styled  custom — which  prevails 
in  the  jiractice  of  our  art,  with  reference  to 
which  I  can  scarcely  withhold  a  plain  and 
ungarnished  remark. 

If  you  have  not  enacted  the  part  yourselves 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  senior  members 
of  our  profession,  whether  in  the  provinces, 
or  in  the  centre  of  learning  itself,  the  metro- 
polis, it  must  have  fallen  under  your  notice 
to  have  observed  a  practitioner,  with  his 
watch  before  his  eye,  compute  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  with  a  gravity  as  Socratic — a 
significance  as  profound — as  the  occult  phi- 
losophy of  the  middle  ages  itself.  Without 
remotely  intending  the  slightest  indignity,  or 
smallest  disrespect  to  those  general  practi- 


tioners who  constitute  the  great  body,  as  well 
as  the  respectability  of  our  profession,  I  must 
declare  to  you,  that  if  any  custom  more  than 
another  prevail  in  our  profession,  which  is 
stamped  with  an  air  of  empty  learning  and 
formality,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  practice 
of  taking  out  the  watch  to  count  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  deserves  the  fullest 
measure  of  a  reputation  so  enviable. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  abstract  ground  of 
augmented  or  diminished  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  would  you  say,  even  from  the  necessa- 
rily limited  experience  which  you  have  yet 
had  in  your  profession,  that  any  given  case 
partook  or  not  of  an  inflammatory  character  ? 
Recollect  that  increased  frccjuency  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
features  of  compactness  and  inconipressibi- 
lity.  Listen  to  the  following  case,  and  you 
will  feel  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  importance, 
of  what  I  say. 

An  immediate  relative  of  my  own  became 
the  subject  of  severe  pain  over  the  abdomen, 
and  other  marked  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum. 

In  simple  frequency  the  pulse  amounted  to 
no  more  than  70  in  a  minute.  The  case  as- 
sumed a  threatening  aspect,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Dr.  Babington  was  obtained.  At 
that  time,  (like  yourselves),  I  was  a  sanguine 
student  in  my  profession,  and  held  in  merited 
respect  the  judgment  and  authority  of  Dr. 
Babington.  He  visited  the  case,  and  came 
away,  after  having  given  to  the  friends  the 
most  favourable  opinion — on  what  ground  ? 
— on  the  delusive  one  that,  as  the  patient's 
pulse  was  no  more  than  70  per  minute,  every 
apprehension  of  danger  might  be  safely  dissi- 
pated. I  met  my  respected  senior,  when  he 
encouragingly  remarked  that  the  pulse  was 
only  70  !  But  I  then  informed  him  that 
this  lady,  although  the  possessorof  a  vigorous, 
strong,  and  active  mind,  in  full  health,  had  a 
pulse  which  aftorded  no  more  than  50  beats 
in  a  minute.  His  opinion  at  once  under- 
went a  change,  and  he  was  induced  to  re- 
examine the  case,  and  the  step  was  deter- 
mined upon  of  taking  away  blood. 

Many  ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted 
before  the  occurrence  of  syncope,  and  the 
symptoms  were  immediately  much  mitigated. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  circumstance, 
that  the  ultimate  recovery  of  this  person  was 
due  to  the  prompt  manner  in  which  blood- 
letting was  adopted.  Notwithstanding  the 
contra-indicating  doubt  which  the  unusual 
slowness  of  the  pulse  was  calculated  to  sug- 
gest, I  emjihatically  urged  the  propriety  of 
its  adojjtion.  In  this  instance  how  lament- 
able would  have  been  the  consequences  of 
im]>Iicitly  relying  upon  the  isolated  evidence 
afforded  by  the  number  of  the  pulse. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  exami)les  of  the 
same  delusive  character,    in  which   a   false 
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opinion  has  been  given,  by  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  s?niple  circumstance  of 
frequency  in  the  pulse.  The  practice  of 
taking  out  the  watch  is  obsolete,  and  ration- 
ally extinct.  You  may  rest  assured,  that,  as 
'  sinij>licity  is  the  handmaid  of  truth,'  so  the 
external  shew  of  magic  gestures,  and  mes- 
meric ceremonies,  is  calculated  as  little  to 
sustain  the  respectability  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  it  has  gone  far  to  reduce  its  social 
standing,  and  impede  the  spread  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

But  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  con- 
demned the  practice  of  attaching  consequence 
to  the  isolated  feature  of  the  number  of  the 
arterial  pulse,  to  guard  against  the  possible 
misapprehension  of  my  meaning,  may  require 
a  few  remarks  in  qualification.  The  columns 
of  statistical  proofs  which  physicians  have 
recorded  must  be  accepted  as  indisputable 
and  weighty  guarantees  for  the  well-founded 
character  of  the  general  belief,  that  certain 
diseases,  for  the  most  part,  are  marked 
ca-feris  paribun  by  the  same  qualities  of  the 
pulse.  In  general  language  it  may  be  cer- 
tainly affirmed  that  all  unquestionably  in- 
flammatory affections  of  imj^^ortant  organs 
are  characterized  by  an  augmentation  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  and  equally,  that 
certain  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  body 
might  be  arrayed  into  a  definite  category, 
which  are  accompanied  by  unusual  slowness 
of  the  arterial  j)ulse.  It  scarcely  requires  to 
be  stated  that  the  frequency  of  pulse  during 
the  period  of  infancy  is  greater  than  in  that 
of  adult  life.  The  numerical  amount  of  the 
pulse  in  the  female  exceeds  that  in  male. 
The  sum  of  the  pulse  is  sensibly  affected  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  ])eriod  of  the  day, 
the  position  of  the  body.  By  the  statistical 
researches  of  MM.  Quetelet,  Billard,  and 
Piorry,  and  especially  those  of  Dr.  Guy, 
Falconer,  Graves,  Sir  W.  Burnett,  Dr.  Joy, 
and  others  in  this  country,  facts  and  data 
have  remarkably  multiplied  and  accumu- 
lated for  the  ajjproximate  determination  of 
averages  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  under 
the  several  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  and 
disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  entertain  hesitation  in 
admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  numerous 
cases  which  are  published,  on  the  authority 
of  many  of  the  observers  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned. 

Although  in  an  infant  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  old  the  mean  frecjuency  of  the 
))ulse  has  been  calculated  at  about  128,  cases 
have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Joy  and  Dr. 
Guy,  in  which  disease  has  raised  this 
sum  to  200  and  2.'j0.  The  average  for  the 
adult  male  is  ordinarily  given  at  70  ;  yet 
examples  are  presented  us  by  Tloyer,  lleber- 
den,  and  Fordyce,  and  they  might  be  readily 
multiplied,  in  which  disease,  and  that  of  a 
serious  inflammatory  character,  was  compa- 


tible with  a  pulse  which  did  not  exceed  50, 
30,  and  60  beats  in  the  minute.  Numerous 
instances,  again,  of  a  contrary  character, 
might  be  collected,  in  which,  under  circum- 
stances of  striking  similitude,  as  regards  sex, 
age,  habit  of  body,  and  disease,  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  was  considerably  beyond  the 
average  standard.  Let  me,  then,  repeat  the 
inculcation  which  it  is  so  desirous  for  you 
thoroughly  and  completely  to  understand, 
that  in  computing  the  number  of  the  arterial 
pulse,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
individual  variations  from  that  which  the 
general  consent  of  practitioners  may  concede 
as  the  standard  or  mean,  the  fact  of  its  fre- 
quency in  the  abstract  is  entitled  to  little, 
and  that  very  questionable  value,  as  an  expo- 
nent either  of  the  character  or  actual 
condition  of  disease.  As  an  absolute  datum 
it  deserves  no  dependence  ;  as  a  relative  item , 
viewed  in  combination  with  the  general  evi- 
dence which  the  examination  may  elicit,  it  is 
calculated  to  ensure  the  ends  of  a  truthful 
diagnosis. 

Conceive  yourselves  in  anxious  attendance 
upon  a  doubtful  case,  with  the  pulse  beating 
at  the  rate  of  90  or  100  jier  minute.  Regarded 
as  a  detached  jtarticular,  it  obviously  can 
claim  no  other  than  the  most  inferior  value, 
for  under  the  circumstances  of  complete 
health  the  pulse  of  this  very  individual  may 
amount  nearly  to  the  same  number  of  beats. 
But  suppose,  by  a  credible  informant,  it  were 
stated  that  in  health  this  j)erson's  pulse  was 
generally  as  low  as  6.j  or  70,  below  that 
which  statisticians  assign  as  the  numerical 
mean,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case 
undergoes  at  once  a  serious  c'.iange  :  now  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  may  be  received  as  an 
attestation  of  danger — it  may  affect,  funda- 
mentally, the  treatment — it  may  provide  the 
attendant  with  important  and  well-founded 
means  for  the  formation  of  prognosis.  But 
consider  the  opposite  supj)Osition — that  a 
practitioner  is  required  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  character  of  a  case  when  no 
information  whatever  can  be  obtained  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  pulse,  whether 
it  furnishes  50  or  100  beats.  How  is  its 
meaning  to  be  practically  rendered  ?  What 
interpretation  could  be  confidently  put  upon 
the  evidence  of  its  frequency  in  the  abstract .' 
Can  you  not  now  perceive  that  the  watch 
and  its  minute-hand  are  nothing  more  than 
the  decorative  appliances  of  the  ceremonious 
j)ractitioner — the  imposing  paraphernalia  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  medical  art .' 

Since,  therefore,  the  indications  of  the 
pulse,  when  viewed  as  an  index  or  measure 
of  the  state  of  the  circulating  sys  em,  claim 
oidy  an  inferior  and  inconstant  value  as 
regards  the  number  of  its  beats — and  since 
the  frecpieney  of  the  heart's  pulsations  is 
suscei)tible  of  so  great  variations  under  the 
agency  of  causes,   as    muitifoKI  in  ;!ijionnt  as 
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Uiey  are  as  yet  imperfectly  uiulerstood — no 
lesson  can  be  more  wisely  taught  than  that 
which  diverts  the  eye  of  the  student  from 
his  watch,  and  directs  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  (lualities  rather  than  the  number  of 
ihe  jiulse. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  BURNS. 


been  predisposition  to  disease,  is  not 
uncommonly  cast,  by  such  an  accident 
on  tlie  skin,  into  prompt  and  acute 
inflammation  ;  and,  at  least,  rarely  fails 
to  manifest  f^ome  considerable  degree  of 
secondary  derangement.  Now  we  are 
to  attend  to  the  rationale  of  this  effect. 
//  miiij  Inippen  ultuijellier  independent  of 
the  nciLons  and  vascular  excitement  con- 
tef/uent  on  the  accident  to  the  skin ; 
that  is,  although,  no  doubt,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tems aggravates  the  secondary  inflam- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  Mr.  Erichsen's  paper  on  the  Patho- 
logy of  Burns,  in  the  last  number  of  the  niatory°crffection  of  the  gastro-intcstinal 
Med.  Gazette,  there  occurs  the  follow-  mucous  surface,  yet  that  affection  may 
ing  passage  : — "  Mr.  Curling,  in  his  v,e  more  directly  due  to  the  fact  of  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  Ulceration  of  larye  excreting  surface  of  another  tis- 
the  Duodenum  consequent  upon  Burns,  gue  (to  wit,  the  cutaneous)  beiny  throum 
published  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  into  a  stateofdisor(/anizatiun,hyw\)\ch. 
Transactions    for     the    present    year,  the   function  of  excretion,  over  a  large 


accounts  for  the  very  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  lesion  by  supposing  that 
Brunner's  glands  endeavour,  '  by  an 
increased  action,  to  compensate  for  the 
exhalation  of  the  skin,  and  that  the 
irritation  consequent  thereon  often 
leads  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.' 
This  appears  to  me  a  highly  probable 
supposition,"  &c. 

From  this  extract  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Mr.Erichsen  regards  Mr.  Curling's 
explanation  as  original ;    and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  when  the 
latter  gentleman  gave  that  explanation, 
he  himself  believed   the  same  thing ; 
but  justice   to  myself  requires  me  to 
state  that  more  than  two  years  ago  I 
had  not  oxi\y  for  mull y  stated,  but  like- 
wise puhlished  the  same  views.     After 
noticing  that  derangements  of  the  skin 
may   cause   symptomatic  gastro-intes- 
tinal   disease,  I  proceed  as  follows : — 
"The  skin,  as  an  extensive  sensitive 
and   secreting  surface,  has  important 
relations  to  two  grand  sets  of  central 
organs  :     to     the    cerebro-spinal    and 
sympathetic  centres,  in  the  first  place  ; 
to    all   the   secreting  mucous  surfaces, 
pulmonary,     intestinal,     vesical,    and 
uterine,  in  the  second.     The  effect  of 
an  extensive   scorch  or  scald  will  illus- 
trate  the  sensitive  and  secretorij  rela- 
tions of  the  skin.     In  the  event  of  such 
an   accident,   the  nervous  centres  are 
powerfully  irritated,  or  else  exhausted ; 
and  it,  at  the  same  time,  most  com- 
monly ha])pens  that  one  or  other  of  the 
mucous   canals  is  inflamed.     We,   in 
this  work,  have  only  to  do  with  the 
gastro- mtcstinal    mucous    membrane. 
This,   then,   especially   if  there   have 


part  of  it,  being  abolished,  a  sudden 
vicarious  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  r/as- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  surfaces,  which 
they,  especially  if  already  in  a  morbidly 
predisposed  state,  may  not  be  able  to 
undertake,  without  symptoms  of  ex- 
citement verging  on  inflammation.  It 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  pre- 
mature suppression  of  eruptions,  as  of 
small  -  pox,  measles,  scarlatina  ;  of 
haemorrhages,  as  of  piles  ;  of  natural 
discharges,  as  of  the  menses,  milk,  or 
lochia ;  the  rash  cure  of  ancient  sores, 
and  even  morbid  states  of  the  skin,  by 
preventing  perspiration — often  develope 
metastatic  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  or  intestines." — De- 
ranyements,  Primary  and  Reflex,  of  the 
Oryans  of  Diyestion,  pp.  312,  313. 

Requesting  the  favour  of  a  place  for 
the  above  in  the  columns  of  your  dis- 
tinguished journal,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  sers'ant, 

Robert  Dick. 

9,  Upper  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
Jan.  2A,  1S43. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

I.Nyourperiodicalof  theGthinst.  a  state- 
ment appeared  relative  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  late  lamented  Countess 
of  Denbigh,  which  has  since  been  copied 
into  various  journals.  The  gentleman 
whom  it  more  immediately  concerned 
seemed  disposed  to  pass  it  over  with  the 
contempt  which  such  a  fabrication  me- 
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rited,  but  others  tliought  that  the  pur- 
suance of  such  a  course  niiglit  lead  the 
public  to  imagine  that  its  non-contra- 
diction was  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  its 
truth. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  case  ab 
initio,  would  be  perhaps  the  best  refu- 
tation of  your  correspondent's  asser- 
tions;  but  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon.  Under  a  mask  of 
mock  condolence,  and  with  a  useless 
suppression  of  the  name,  he  has  paraded 
the  misfortune  of  a  family  before  the 
public,  and  torn  away  the  veil  from  the 
solemn  sanctuary  of  private  grief. 

With  his  motives,  or  the  opprobrious 
terms  he  levels  at  hommopalhy,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  :  I  feel  no  inclination  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  an 
anonymous  writer. 

Your  correspondent  speaks  of  facts. 
For  these  facts  he  has  drawn  almost 
wholly  upon  his  imagination  ;  his  alle- 
gations are  easily  disproved  by  an  ap- 
l)eal  to  authorities,  upon  which  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  cannot  rest,  vi/,., — 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  accoucheur,  who  at- 
tended throughout  the  case,  and  Mr. 
Fincham,  who  officiated  at  the  posi- 
viortem  examination  ;  neither  of  which 
gentlemen  are  "  Dr.  Hahnemann's 
disciples." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  unweave  this 
web  of  falsehood  thread  by  thread,  and 
then  allow  the  profession  to  judge  for 
themselves-. 

To  quote  from  "  M.  D.,"— 

"  Though  in  her  confinement,  18 
months  ago,  she  nearly  lost  her  life  by 
homu.'opalhic  treatment." 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  noble 
lady  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
took  no  honia'o])atliic  medicines,  (Dr. 
Dunsford  being  absent),  and  the  case 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion under  that  gentleman's  auspices. 
Dr.  Dunsford  having,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  B.,  attended  her  in  her  two 
previous  confinenients,  in  which,  from 
homoeop.ilhic  treatment  during  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  her  recovery  was  re- 
markably rapid. 

Again,— 

"  This  lady  was  of  a  very  plethoric 
habit."— False  ! 

Messrs.  Barnes  and  Stone  always 
considered  her  to  be  the  very  reverse, 
and  that  after  her  confinements  she  re- 
quired stimulants  and  carriage  exer- 
cise. 

What  right  has  "  M.  D."  to  absume, 


that  watching  a  plethoric  habit  durinjj 
tlie  period  of  gestation  is  "  against  the 
principles  of  Hahnemann  ?''  A  refer- 
ence to  our  medical  works  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  contrary. 

"  M.  D.'s"  next  assertion,  as  to  the 
non-efiect  of  the  medicines  given  in 
checkiiiff  the  convulsions,  is  disproved 
by  fact  ;  the  medicines  acted  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  the  case,  as  the  autopsy 
proved,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

We  now  come  to  the  covert  insinua- 
tion that  no  accoucheur  was  present. 

"  By  accident,  a  medical  man  of  some 
eminence  was  in  the  house,  and  was 
requested  to  see  the  case  :  he  pro- 
nounced the  lady  to  be  suffering  under 
puerperal  convulsions,  requiring  from 
those  in  attendance  the  most  active 
and  energetic  measures,  and  the  assist- 
ance also  of  a  skilful  accoucheur,  to 
forward  the  delivery  of  the  patient," 
&c. 

This  "  medical  man  of  some  emi- 
nence," was  Mr.  Barnes,  the  usual  ob- 
stetric of  the  lady  in  question,  who  was. 
actually  present  some  time  before  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Dunsford. 

*'  The  homoeopathic  doctors  spoke 
confidently." 

So  far  was  this  from  being  the  fact, 
that  the  prognosis  of  all  the  medical 
men  present  was,  from  the  commence- 
ment, decidedly  unfavourable. 

"  Apoplectic  coma  followed." 

Here,  again,  "  M.  D."  is  at  fault ; 
coma  did  not  ensue. 

The  concluding  remarks  are  scarcely 
worth  notice.  Mr.  Barnes,  a  gentleman 
of  long  practice  and  acknowledged 
skill  in  the  obstetric  branch,  was  pre- 
sent, and  allhougl),  before  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Dunsford,  from  some  symptoms, 
he  judged  the  abstraction  of  blood  ne- 
cessary, yet,  upon  feeling  the  pulse,  he 
deemed  that  such  a  course  would  have 
been  almost  iininediately  fatal. 

The  insinuation,  that  any  mode  of 
treatment  would  have  been  successful, 
is  amply  disproved  by  the  post  mortem 
examination  sul)joined,  made  not  by 
the  disciples  of  Hahneiiianii,  as  falsely 
alU'ged,  but  by  two  alloi)atliic  practi- 
tioners, in  conjunction  willi  the  homoe- 
opathic physician,  Dr.  Dunsford. 

Corv. — Appearances  observed  on  ixu- 
mininy  the  Head  of  the  lute  Countess 
oj  Denbiijh. 

"  Very  little  blood  in  the  head.  Dura 
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mater  rather  congested,  but  without  in- 
llamniation,  and  more  adherent  to  tlie 
bone  than  nsnal.  CJreat  thieknt-ss  and 
opacity  at  the  back  part  ol'tlie  lon<,ntu- 
dinal  sinus,  at  its  junction  with  the  la- 
teral sinuses.  A  small  tumor,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick. 

"  IJase  of  the  brain  congested,  parti- 
cularly about  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lluid;  the  whole 
of  the  cerebellum  softer  than  natural, 
with  here  and  there  a  portion  soft  like 
paste.  This  state  of  the  brain  was  the 
result  of  disease  of  considerable  st;ind- 
ing,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by  any 
particular  treatment. 
(Signed)     G.  Finch  am, 

Harris  Dunsford,  M.D. 

A.  B.  Barnes. 
"  December  16, 1842." 

In  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  I  do  not  wish  to  (ix  the  slightest 
degree  of  responsibility  on  that  gentle- 
man. The  whole  medical  treatment 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  homaj- 
opathic  physicians  present  ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  the  other  school  of  me- 
dicine, if  all  their  cases,  which  terminate 
fatally,  could  stand  the  test  of  inquiry 
as  well  as  the  present,  which  lias  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  unjust  opprobrium 
being  heaped  upon  our  science.  With 
all  the  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
the  homoeopathic  system  which  a  long 
course  of  success  warrants,  we  pretend 
not  to  infallibility,  and  only  wish  our 
practice  to  be  tested  by  a  fair  and  inge- 
nuous comparison  with  the  old. 

I  now  leave  the  case  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merits.  If  your  correspondent 
had  thought  fit  to  sign  his  name,  I 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  subscribe 
mine.  I  am,  however,  perfectly  willing 
to  lay  aside  my  incognito,  should  he 
please  to  adopt  a  similar  course. 

In  conclusion,  and  1  will  borrow  the 
sentence  from  M.  D.  himself,  "  these 
facts  need  no  further  comment ;  they 
must  be  clearly  understood,  at  least  by 
every  medical  man ;" — I  may  add,  by  any 
man  of  honourable  feeling,  or  even  of 
common  honesty. — I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant 
A  HoMCEoPATnic  Physician. 

[Our  correspondent  ouglit  to  have 
sent  US  his  name,  as  we  stated  was  done 
by  the  gentleman  to  whose  letter  the 
above  is  an  answer. — Ed.  Gaz  ] 
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Friday,  January  27,  1843. 

"  I.icet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  (lij^nitatcm 
Artix  Mediae  tiieri ;  pottsta.s  modo  veini-ndl  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  rccuso." 

ClCKKO. 

ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  DIS- 
PENSERS OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
OF  MEDICINE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society  a  paper  was  read  on  the  schools 
resorted  to  by  the  children  of  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  in  the 
borough  of  Finsbury.  In  the  ani- 
mated discussion  which  followed  this> 
among  other  facts  it  was  elicited  that 
the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress  for  the  classes  alluded 
to  is  generally  followed  by  persons 
wholly  unprepared  by  any  previous 
education  for  that  special  objectjand,  in- 
deed, that  the  occupation  is'generally  un- 
dertaken as  are  source  when  other  means 
of  subsistence  have  failed  :  such  failure 
in  very  many  cases  bieng  traceable 
directly  to  incompetence  or  misconduct. 
That  this  is  very  frequently  the  case  is 
known  to  all  who  have  inquired  into 
the  casual  instances  which  have  come 
under  their  notice.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  inferred,  even  had  it  not  been 
ascertained,  from  the  gross  ignorance 
often  betrayed  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
hirge  amount  of  this  quality  with  which 
they  contrive  to  store  their  pupils  ;  for, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  powers 
of  stolid  ingenuity  in  escaping  instruc- 
tion, with  which  some  children  are 
gifted,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  so 
much  ignorance  could  be  persisted  in, 
as  to  overcome  the  average  of  youthful 
instinct  for  seizing  and  appropriating 
ideas,  unless  the  teacher  were  singu- 
larly gifted  with  the  power  of  with- 
holding or  of  marring  useful  informa- 
tion. 

We  would  recommend  our  younger 
readers  to  occupy  some  of  the  spare 
time,  which  even  the  shortest  midwifery 
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case  throws  upon  their  hands,  in  ques- 
tioning the  children  of  their  poorer 
patients.  Schoohng  is  to  education 
very  much  what  law  is  to  justice,  theo- 
logy to  religion,  and  physic  to  health. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  instruction 
which  the  labouring  man  and  petty 
tradesman  are  able  and  willing  to  pur- 
chase for  their  children,  bear  a  great 
analogy  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
mechcal  attendance  which  the  same 
persons  can  and  will  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  analogy 
holds  good  in  various  ways.  In  each 
case  the  purchaser  is  no  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  the  commodity  he  seeks, 
nor  of  the  competence  of  the  dealer. 
In  each  case  certain  gross  and  palpable 
effects  are  produced,  which  show  that 
the  vender  has  something  to  dispose  of, 
and  that  the  purchaser  gets  something 
for  his  money :  the  commodity  is  low 
priced,  and  the  degradation  of  depen- 
dence on  private  or  public  bounty  is 
avoided  at  a  small  cost,  and  there  is 
self-gratulation  (justly  enough)  at  hav- 
ing made  a  sacrifice  for  a  laudable 
object ;  but  the  analogy  is  strongest  in 
the  utter  absence  of  all  public  guarantee 
that  the  dispensers  of  instruction  and 
of  medicine  are  fit  for  the  office  they 
undertake. 

Excellent  persons,  with  ample  qua- 
lifications, are  no  doubt  to  be  found 
amongst  them  ;  and  when  such  are 
employed  they  make  a  creditable  liveli- 
hood, and,  while  performing  a  high 
and  useful  function,  render  incal- 
culable benefits  to  the  public.  But 
such  instances,  it  must  be  feared,  are 
rare,  and  must,  by  the  most  favourable 
calculation,  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions. 

The  poor  go  to  market  badly— they 
purchase  dearly,  select  injudiciously, 
and  consume  wastefuUy.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  coarser  ne  ccssaries  of  ma- 
terial existence,  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  be  fair  judges,  what  must 


it  be  of  the  finer  and  more  subtle  ele- 
ments of  instruction  and  healing  ? 

Restraint  and  discipline,  when  they 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  work  wonders 
in  generating  prudence  and  economy 
in  the  poor  themselves,  and  in  pro- 
viding for  them  the  benefits  of  these 
qualities  in  their  superiors  and  direc- 
tors. The  total  daily  cost  of  a  soldier 
is  about  Is.  8d.,  out  of  which  is  de- 
ducted food,  clothing,  &c.  The 
difference  between  the  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  soldier  and  those  of  a 
mechanic,  earning  half-a-crown  a-day, 
will  be  obvious  at  first  sight,  although 
from  various  circumstances  not  appre- 
ciable by  calculation,  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  exact  measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  advantages  the  same  per- 
sons would  enjoy  in  the  different  states 
of  control  and  of  independence. 

Medical  relief,  to  such  of  the  work- 
ing classes  as  come  within  the  limits  of 
pauperism,  varies  of  course  very  much 
in  quality  and  efficiency.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  bad  in  quality,  or  defi- 
cient in  quantity,  the  very  worst  may 
be  ;  but  it  cannot  be  much  worse  than 
what  the  poorer  classes  may  and  do 
obtain  when  they  cater  for  themselves. 
They  generally,  indeed,  purchase  more 
amenity  and  attention,  but  they  often 
get  very  little  skill,  less  even  in  amount 
and  in  efficiency  than  that  fractional 
part  of  a  union  doctor's  orthodox  at- 
tainments, which  the  parish  would 
place  at  -their  disposal. 

But  there  is  some  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  quality  of  the  medical  advice 
obtained  for  themselves  by  the  poor  is 
improved  and  improving  in  quality 
The  overstocking  of  our  profession  with 
men  really  very  well  educated,  the  ille- 
gally obtained  experience  of  (he  drug- 
gist, though  themselves  symptoms  of 
great  evils,  are  yet  not  without  their 
advantage  to  the  poor.  We  would  fain 
hope  and  believe  that  very  mucii  judi- 
cious advice  and  appropriate  medicine 
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is  sold  in  penny \vorl,hs,  and  that  the 
lessons  taught  by  our  greatest  men  are 
faithfully  applied  in  places  and  circum- 
stances which  denote  a  severe  struggle 
between  personal  respectability  and 
biting  poverty. 

Assuming  the  most  favoui-able  state 
of  things  to  exist  as  to  quality,  the 
question  becomes  more  simply  one  of 
quantity  and  of  price ;  and  here  the 
situation  of  the  very  poor,  the  objects 
of  charity,  is  much  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  class  just  above  them. 
In  cities,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  except 
in  thinly -peopled  rural  districts,  the 
pauper  does  get  a  fair  share  of  the  skill 
and  attention  of  a  qualilied  practitioner, 
and  a  supply  of  medicine  for  his  need; 
of  each,  more  than  his  poor  neigh- 
bour, not  being  quite  a  pauper,  can 
obtain. 

In  all  that  is  done  for  him,  the  autho- 
rities who  rule  liis  destiny  have  the  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  combination 
and  control,  and  divide  those  advan- 
tages between  his  interests  and  their 
own  economy.  Ilis  medical  attendant 
is  subject  to  control  and  dismissal,  and 
his  guardians  are  bound — in  theory  at 
least — to  fiu-nish  him  with  such  appli- 
ances of  diet  as  his  case  may  demand. 

It  is  difficult,  though  possible,  to  ad- 
minister that  public  provision  for  the 
sick  pauper,  which  the  laws  of  the  land 
righteously  consider  his  due,  so  badly, 
that  such  provision  shall  not  be  better 
than  what  the  labourer  can  make  for 
liimself.  It  must,  however,  be  very 
difticult ;  for  the  canying  it  into  efiect 
is,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  en- 
trusted to  persons  whose  sensibilities 
have  been  subdued  by  witnessing  re- 
peated scenes  of  real  distress,  and 
resisting  repeated  attempts  at  fraudu- 
lent encroachments  on  the  funds  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians.  Yet 
the  practical  humanity  of  a  poor  law  is 
allowed,  even  by  those  who  most  doubt 
its  expediency  :  and  though  there  are 
abundant  reasons  why  the  parish  doc- 
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tor,  who  is  not  the  object  of  the  pauper's 
partiality  and  choice, should  seldom  be 
"  blessed  altogether,"  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  parochial  functionary  who  is  less 
invariably  execrated.  He  is  unlucky, 
indeed,  or  sadly  overworked,  who  can 
find  no  opportunities  of  extorting  gra- 
titude and  goodwill,  by  the  amount  or 
the  manner  of  his  attentions.  We  are 
very  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if  the  ex- 
treme fastidiousness  which  leads  the 
pauper  to  indulge  a  strong  fir  officio 
prejudice  against  the  person  appointed 
to  alleviate  his  bodily  ailments  be  not 
almost  exclusively  found  in  cities  or 
large  towns,  where  the  parish  doctor 
has  to  compete  in  public  estimation 
with  the  chosen  attendant  of  some 
wealthy  neighbour ;  his  merits  must  be 
great,  indeed,  if  they  can  counteract  in 
the  poor  man's  mind  the  fascinations  of 
an  untried  and  perhaps  unattainable 
competitor.  Where  the  parish  doctor 
also  attends  the  easier  classes,  he  is 
found  not  without  honourevcn  from  his 
pauper  list. 

In  large  hospitals,  and  even  in  many 
dispensaries,  the  medical  care  of  the 
poor  is  far  greater  than  what  they  can 
procure  for  themselves,  fir  greater  even 
than  w  hat  can  be  commanded  by  any 
but  the  easiest  classes.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  forethought  and  combina- 
tion, discipline,  cleanliness,  comfort, 
arrangement,  are  obtained,  and  the 
economy  of  time  and  means  are  made 
subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  worst  managed  institution 
of  this  kind  is  better  than  the  home  of 
a  sick  person,  even  in  the  middling 
ranks  of  life,  and  with  an  economy 
beyond  all  competition. 

In  discussing  the  education  of  the 
lower  and  middling  classes,  a  contrast 
is  unavoidably  presented  between  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  children 
of  paupers  and  convicts  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  and  those  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious   labourer,    laudably   seeking    to 
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educate  his  family  out  of  his  hard 
earnings  ;  of  course  the  former  are  the 
best  off.  Almost  equally  unavoidable  is  a 
lamentation, almost  an  indignantexpres- 
sion  of  displeasure,  that  the  convict's 
child  should  be  better  off  than  that 
of  the  honest  man.  From  this  the 
transition  is  easy  to  a  hint,  that 
the  labourer  might  be  tempted  to  pro- 
^•ide  for  his  children  by  becoming  a 
convict, — to  pass  an  examination  him- 
self at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  his  son 
might  pass  his  examination  as  a  normal 
teacher ;  that  education  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  that  philanthropists  and 
legislators  have  applied  it  at  the  wrong 
end.  Professional  experience  and  prac- 
tical good  sense  at  once  expose  and 
confute  this  fallacy,  and  shew  that 
not  the  amendment  but  the  regret  is 
applied  at  the  wrong  end,  What  would 
be  said,  if  the  same  lamentation  were 
made  about  medicine,  to  which  it  is  just 
as  applicable.  The  inmate  of  a  hos- 
pital enjoys  well  chosen  diet,  good 
nursing,  warmth  and  ventilation,  witli 
the  best  treatment  which  the  medical 
attendants  can  devise,  while  the  me- 
chanic or  tradesman  must  be  content 
with  his  own  close  rooms,  and  forego 
the  advice  of  his  apothecary  until  his 
previous  bill  be  paid.  But  we  do  not 
lament  that  the  poorer  man  is  so  well 
fed,  nursed,  warmed,  and  physicl<cd, 
even  if  his  sickness  be  as  CTidently  as 
Falstaff'stheresultofhis  intemperance. 
We  do  not  wish  to  put  out  the  fires, 
stop  up  the  flues  and  the  boilers,  nor 
dismiss  the  physicians  and  the  nurses, 
till  all  the  honest  men  in  the  parish 
have  got  well  and  paid  their  doctors. 
We  do  not  regret  that  the  honest  m.m 
gets  so  much  for  nothing,  but  that 
others  get  so  little  for  their  money. 

What  then  is  wanted,  that  the  classes 
a  few  removes  above  the  poorest  may 
obtain,  if  not  the  advantages  of  tlie 
rich,  at  least  the  advantages  of  the 
poor? 

First  and  foremost,  combination. — 


Skilful  combination  for  laudable  objecfiS 
is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the  effects  which 
result  from  it  are  among  the  greatest 
blessings  which  that  intellect  is  per- 
mitted to  confer  upon  our  species. 
Combination  has  been  the  first  act 
which  has  followed  every  civil  and 
religious  movement  which  has  wrought 
out  any  great  and  good  principle. 

It  is  of  combination  of  this  kind  only 
that  we  speak.  That  such  combination 
is  a  true  and  real  thing,  a  great  and  a 
good  thing,  may  be  inferred  with  moral 
certainty  from  its  many  counterfeits. 
There  is  no  fair  tablet  hewn  in  the  rock 
of  the  Church's  history,  no  heart-stir- 
ring page  in  the  chronicles  of  a  nation, 
which  does  not  record  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  things  done  at  that 
time,  some  effort  to  knit  men  together 
in  tlie  triple  chain  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  love.  The  causes  of 
these  combinations,  their  elements 
remote  and  proximate,  have  usually 
been  long  working  and  fermenting 
unseen  to  common  eyes,  till  at  the 
favourable  moment,  the  adepts  of  the 
time  have  blended  them  by  an  alchemy 
which  only  virtuous  minds  may  learn, 
and  pure  hands  may  labour.  But  no 
principle  however  good, no  combination 
however  righteous,  has  been  or  can  be 
exempt  from  perversion  and  misuse. 

The  tendency  to  combination  was, 
pcrliaps,  never  more  general  than  at  the 
present  time.  This  tendency,  after 
a  long  season  of  apathy,  has  encoun- 
tered fresh  dangers  from  being  brought 
into  disrepute  by  some  of  the  most  ha- 
zardous and  ill-judged  ex])erimentsthat 
have  ever  been  tried.  But  the  ten- 
dency still  exists,  and  men  of  energy 
and  patience  have  learned  to  add  pru- 
dence to  their  other  capital  qualities. 
Combination  amongststates  has  settled 
with  the  pen,  questions  that,  iftricd  with 
thcsword,  wouldhave  deluged  the  world 
with  blood.  Combination,  in  the  form  of 
life  insurance,  has  removed  many  fami- 
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Iks  beyond  thciwzaid  of  cxlrcme  want. 
Combination  has  enablcdthe  skilled  and 
frugal  workman  to  establish  institutions 
for  the  high  cultivation  of  his  intellect, 
and  to  gratify  his  taste — so  cultivated — 
by  travereing  the  greatest  length  of  this 
land  for  a  day's  rational  enjoyment  in 
the  metropolis  ;  and  combination  is 
now  at  work  to  try,  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, the  great  question  of  food  and 
Taimcnt  between  the  landowner  and 
the  artizan.  These  are  quoted  as 
mere  instances  of  social  problems  that 
can  be  wrought  out  by  combination. 
To  return  to  education,  and  "medicine 
for  the  million." — ^Vhatthc  philanthro- 
pist and  the  statesman  have  eflccted 
for  the  felon  and  the  pauper,  the  higher 
classes  are  effecting  for  themselves — 
cheap  and  good  education  for  their 
children.  Proprietary  and  public  schools 
supply,  under  a  discipline  to  which  even 
the  proprietors  themselves  and  their  cus- 
tomers submit,  the  very  best  material 
and  most  perfect  machinery  that  the 
present  state  of  educational  science  can 
furnish ;  and  at  a  cheap  rate  this  ma- 
terial is  worked  up,  by  able  masters, 
well  qualified  and  well  paid. 

Could  not  somcihing  of  this  kind  be 
done  in  medicine  for  the  class  who  most 
need  it  ? 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  an  association 
of  1000  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  taken  from  any  rank  of  life, 
say  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  street, 
for  instance,  might,  for  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  two  guineas  per  head, 
maintain,  for  its  own  exclusive  use,  a 
medical  staff  of  the  first  quality,  as 
thus : — 

Ten  nurses,  at  £30  per  yeir  £300 
Two  dispensers,  at  £50  .  .100 
Rent  of  house  and  shop  .  .150 
Drugs  .  .  .  .  .  50 
Two  general  practitioners, 

at  £400       .         .         .         .800 

1400 
Leaving  a  balance  of  £fi00  for  medical 
luxuries,  such  as  consultation  fees,  &c. 


Nay,  an  occasional  freak  of  homoeo- 
pathy or  hydropathy  might  be  afforded 
out  of  such  a  "  margin." 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  if  the 
public  would  combine  in  local  associa- 
tions to  obtain  permanent  medical  as- 
sistance, and  practitioners  would  com- 
bine in  districts  to  attend  any  member 
of  the  association  on  fixed  terms,  more 
persons  would  seek  medical  advice, 
more  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
that  advice  when  obtained,  more  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  the  preservation 
of  health ;  and,  valeat  quavtum,  fewer 
doctor's  bills  would  be  left  unpaid. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  self-sup- 
porting dispensary  is,  that  the  medical 
officers  are  few  in  number,  and  under- 
sell their  neighbours.  A  little  combi- 
nation might  remedy  this,  and  some 
day  no  doubt  will  do  so.  Whether 
within  the  next  twenty  years  or  not, 
and  whether  the  first  experimenters 
will  gain  or  lose,  we  venture  not  as  yet 
to  predict.  Much  useful  information  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Me- 
dical Relief  for  the  Labouring  Classes," 
by  H.  Rumsey,  Esq.  late  of  Chesham. 
Valuable  arrangements  are  likely  to 
result  from  this  subject  being  consi- 
dered and  treated  in  a  conservative, 
rather  than  a  destructive  form.  The 
good  sense  of  individuals  has  long  been 
directed  to  it ;  and  in  able  hands,  di- 
rected by  sound  heads,  it  will  probably 
bring  the  qualified  practitioner  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  into  their  just  and 
proper  relation — a  relation  which  has 
been  lately  much  interrupted. 

ROYAL   ACADEMY    OF  MEDICINE, 
PARIS. 

The  Moniteitr  contains  a  list  of  the  hono- 
rary Members  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  approved  hy  tl»e  King.  The 
following  are  the  English  physii;ians  and 
surgeons  named  in  the  list  :— Dis.  Aber- 
crombie,  Bright,  Sir  James  Clark,  Samuel 
Cooper,  W.  Guthrie,  Marshall  Hall,  B. 
Travers,  and  W.  Lawrence.  —  Vmm  The 
Times,  Jan.  21,  18«. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT  ST.  LUKE'S. 

The  following  resolutions  liavc  been  agreed 
to  bj'  the  Governors  of  St.  Luke's  Hosjiital, 
in  consequenec  of  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  Committee  by  the  physicians  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1842  :— 
"  Resolved, 

"  Tliat  your  Committee  do  recommend 
that  the  better  warming  of  tlie  galleries  of 
the  hospital  be  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
completion  of  the  other  contemplated  im- 
provements. 

"  That  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  and 
the  fitting  up  of  a  chapel  be  proceeded  with, 
and  that  the  selection  of  the  patients  proper 
to  attend  Divine  Service  be  left  to  the  phy- 
sicians. 

"  That  your  Committee  do  further  recom- 
mend that  the  internal  iron  gates  in  the  gal- 
Ifries  be  removed,  and  that  wooden  doors  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

"  That  your  Committee  do  recommend 
that  two  additional  nurses,  competent  to 
assist  in  the  laundry,  be  engaged. 

' '  That  the  vacant  space  at  the  east  end  o  f 
the  hospital  be  laid  out  as  an  airing  ground, 
for  the  noisy  patients,  agreeably  to  plan  A., 
submitted  to  your  Committee. 

"  Tliat  in  gallery  B.  on  the  female  side  of 
the  hospital,  a  padded  room  be  fitted  up,  at 
the  end  of  the  present '  warming-room  ;'  and 
that  the  rooms  Nos.  29,  30,  and  31,  in  the 
same  gallery  be  separated  by  wooden  parti- 
tions. 

"  That  the  same  arrangements  be  made 
in  gallery  D.  on  the  female  side, 

"  That  in  gallery  A.  on  the  male  side,  a 
padded  room  be  fitted  up,  and  that  the  same 
alterations  be  made  in  this  gallery,  and  in 
gallery  C,  as  those  on  the  female  side. 

"  That  your  Committee  do  also  recommend 
that  the  bars  and  wires  over  the  doors  of  the 
sleeping. rooms  be  removed,  and  a  wooden 
pannel  half-high  be  substituted,  and  that  the 
present  partition  in  each  of  the  wards  across 
the  wings  be  raised  to  tiie  ceiling,  and  that  a 
glazed  window  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each  such  partition. 

"  Also  that  the  screens  outside  the  win- 
dows in  galleries  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D.,  be  re- 
moved, and  the  glass  i)ainted  instead  thereof. 

"  That  tlie  windows  in  gallery  F.  be  al- 
tered agreeably  to  (ilan  B.  presented  to  the 
Committee,  for  the  better  lighting  and  venti- 
lating the  sleeping-rooms. 

"  That  your  Committee  are  aware  that 
some  of  tlie  improvements  now  suggested 
will  involve  great  expense,  but  they  feel  so 
I'lly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  these 
fiHerations  to  the  cure,  comfort,  and  care  of 
tlie  p-itientF,  ami  that  they  will  eventually 
ead  to  so  much  benefit  to  Ihc  establishment, 


that  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  General  Committee 
will  find  the  funds  for  such  desirable  objects 
without  loss  of  time.'' 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Friday,  Jan,20,  1843. 

A  ff lance  into  (he  Profcxsor's  Laboratory. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution  occurred  this  evening,  when  a 
very  numerous  and  select  audience  assem- 
bled to  greet  Mr.  Faraday  on  his  appear- 
ance. We  are  rejoiced  to  report,  that  our 
distinguished  professor  was  in  high  healtli 
and  spirits.  The  subject  of  his  address  did 
not  consist  of  any  novel  facts  or  principles, 
but  of  certain  "  suggestions,"  relating  to 
elecfric  induction,  w-hioh  a  consideration  of 
existing  facts  had  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
lecturer,  and  to  elucidate  and  verify  which, 
he  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  scries  of 
experiments. 

The  professor  prefaced  his  "suggestions" 
with  a  brief  but  accurate  and  lucid  summary 
of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of  induc- 
tion, which  he  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
delicate  and  perspicuous  experiments  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  chai-acteristic  of  this 
distinguished  chymist. 

The  lecturer  called  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  well-known  property  of  the 
electric  fluid  or  essence,  viz.  that  of  accu- 
mulating or  attaching  itself  to  surfaces.  A 
quantity  of  electricity  was  transmitted  to  the 
surface  of  an  insulated  globe  ;  this  was  in- 
closed in  two  hollow  hemispheres,  where  it 
was  discovered  that  the  electricity  had  for- 
saken the  globe,  and  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres.  A  moderate- 
sized  metallic  vessel  was  insulated,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  communicated 
to  its  interior.  Tiiis,  upon  trial,  was  also 
found  to  have  abandoned  the  internal  for  the 
external  surface. 

This  habit  or  property  he  further  illus- 
trated l)y,  amongst  many  others,  an  origi- 
nal experiment.  He  had  constructed  a  wire 
chamber,  or  vessel  of  rather  large  meshes  ; 
to  the  interior  of  this  he  conveyed  a  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  which  immediately  passed 
to  the  exterior.  From  this  surface  electric 
effects  could  be  produced  ;  but  from  the  in- 
terior none  whatever  could  be  evolved, 
showing,  as  the  profcsor  justly  observed, 
"  the  wonderful  jihcnomenon,  that  this  power- 
fully mobile  fluid,  which  travels  at  the  rate 
of  some  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
could  not  return  flu'ough  the  open  meshes  of 
the  net-work,  or  turn  round  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wire,  as  a  most  minute  and  feeble 
insect  could  do." 
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But  tliib  property  of  seeking  the  surface 
did  not  characterize  this  mysterious  fluid 
merely  in  single  bodies,  but  Ukewisc  in  sys- 
tems, or  aggregate  of  similar  bodies.  To 
exemplify  this  truth,  the  lecturer  had  caused 
to  be  made  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  metalUc  balls,  fixed  upon  metallic 
stems  of  divers  lengths,  and  emanating  from 
the  same  basis  like  the  stamens  of  a  flower. 
Electricity  being  conducted  to  each  of  these 
balls,  it  could  only  be  collected  from  the 
distal  hemispheres,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
s.tems  and  proximal  hemispheres. 

At  this  stage  the  lecturer  made  seve- 
ral experiments  to  exhibit  the  difference 
between  /«duction  and  conduction,  and  to 
illustrate  particularly  the  nature  of  the  first. 
To  answer  this  end,  a  number  of  elegant 
electrometers  were  employed,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  which  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  very  minute  portions  of  electric  matter 
were  made  manifest.  It  was  proved  by 
these  experiments,  that  a  body  negatively  or 
positively  electrified,  caused  neighbouring 
bodies  to  be  in  an  opposite  state  of  electri- 
city, and  that  the  effect  was  unimpeded  by 
intermediate  substances.  The  force  of  in- 
duction was  exhibited  on  the  gold  leaves 
of  the  electrometer,  through  layers  of  at- 
mospheric air,  of  sulphur,  of  shell-lac,  of 
glass,  and  of  various  metals. 

A  metallic  globe  being  positively  charged 
in  the  lecture-room,  had  theefiect  of  jjutting 
the  heads,  faces,  and  persons  of  the  auditory, 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  theatre,  into  a  ne- 
gative state  ;  and  the  lecturer  stated  he  could 
draw  a  spark  from  the  head  of  every  body 
present.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  had  fixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
theatre  a  lawn  handkerchief,  which,  if  what 
he  said  were  true,  would  be  found  to  be 
negatively  electrified,  and  have  the  power  of 
diverging  the  indifferent  and  impartial  leaves 
of  the  electrometer.  The  result  justified  the 
prediction  :  the  leaves  did  diverge. 

The  professor  directed  the  attention  of  the 
a.ssembly  to  yet  another  fact — the  indiffe- 
rence and  unconsciousness  of  the  human  and 
animal  frame  to  its  own  electric  condition, 
and  consequently  to  the  inductive  changes 
effected  in  that  condition.  To  make  this 
evident,  a  white  mouse  was  fastened  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  placed  on  an  insulated  sur- 
face, which  was  highly  charged  with  electri- 
city, and  then  dischajgcd.  The  little  animal 
remained  utterly  unmoved  by  these  events  ; 
but  his  tail  being  made  the  conductor  of  a 
small  cluu-ge,  it  produced  a  very  lively  emo- 
tion in  him. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  related,  tlie 
professor  said,  to  the  great  globe  which  we 
iahabit.  What  was  its  electrical  condition  ? 
And  what  influence  had  this  condition  on  the 
well-being  of  the  organic  being.-^  placed  on  its 


surface  ?  Pelletier,  a  bold  but  experienced 
inquirer,  had  a.ssunied  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face  was  in  a  highly  negative  state  of  elec-  ' 
tricity,  and  that  the  clouds  and  surrounding 
atmosphere  were  positive  in  regard  to  it. 
Mr.  Faraday  thought  these  were  fatal  ob- 
jections to  this  hypothesis.  The  .iscertain- 
ment  of  this  fact  was  a  most  difficult  inquiry, 
but  one  of  the  highest  interest  :  it  admitted 
as  yet  of  no  satisfactory  solution.  A  great 
number  of  speculative  minds  were  now, 
however,  engjigcd  in  the  search  ;  and  in  the 
number  the  lecturer  himself.  As  far  as  his 
private  inquiries  had  gone,  he  was  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  electric  state  of  tlie  globe, 
whether  negative  or  positive,  arose  from  the 
inductive  influence  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Finally,  the  lecturer  referred  to  an  anomaly 
in  the  condition  of  the  clouds.  Tliese  bodies 
consist  of  agglomerations  of  vesicles,  whiih, 
being  similarly  electrified,  ought  to  mutually 
repel  eych  other,  and  consequently  imme- 
diately to  dispel  the  aggregate  cloud  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  electricity, 
as  had  been  shown,  resided  on  the  surface  of 
the  vesicular  agglomeration,  that  is,  the 
cloud.  'This  anomaly  I\lr.  Faraday  was  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  the  inductive  pro|)crty  of 
the  earth's  surface,  which  had  the  property 
aj>paiently  of  counteracting  the  mutually 
repellent  habits  of  the  similarly  electrified 
particles.  To  corroborate  the  probability  of 
his  conclusion,  a  fasces  of  silver-jiaper  rib- 
bons were  affixed  to  the  top  of  a  perpendi- 
cular metallic  rod,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
immediately  the  pajwr  rags  spread  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  canopy,  illustrating  the  mutually 
repellent  power  of  each.  But  a  globe  op- 
l)ositely  electrified  being  brought  near  had 
the  effect  of  overpowering  the  repulsion  of 
the  paper  radii,  and  attracting  them  towards 
its  surface.  This  Mr.  Faraday  supposed 
might  be  the  case  with  respect  to  (lie  clouds, 
which  were  kept  concrete  by  the  induction 
of  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  a.s  jcTbct 
one  of  the  suggestions  or  suppositious  in  the 
professor's  mind,  and  which  will  probably 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  year  in  a  ma- 
tured state,  as  "  a  theory  of  electric  induc- 
tion," in  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Barlow  acquainted  the 
members  that  Professor  Faraday's  improved 
health  enabled  him  to  promise  on  the  part 
of  that  gentleman  a  more  frequent  ajjpear- 
ance  at  the  lectui'e  desk  during  the  evenings 
of  this  season. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  exliibited  some 
curious  shells  in  the  library.  linos. 
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FELLOWES'  CLINICAL    PRIZE    RE- 
PORTS. 
By  Alfred  J.  Tai-sov, 
University  College  Hospital,  1843. 
[Continued  from  p.  5C8.] 

Case  IV. — Peritonitis,  vifh  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  marked  by  great  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  ohdumen  ;  ■pyrexia ;  tlie 
local  siynn  of  disease  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
profuse  discharges  of  blood  and  ff  a  dirty 
greenish  fluid  per  vuyinam.  Treated  by 
leeching,  mei'cury,  iodide  of  potassium, 
6fc. ;  the  peritonitis  cured,  and  the  olher 
complaint  much  relieved. 

Fanxv  Hunt,  setat.  23,  admitted  April  29, 
1842,  under  Dr.  Taj'lor  ;  a  young  woman 
of  moderate  conformation,  sanguine  tempe- 
rament, and  rather  pale  complexion  ;  is  a 
native  of  Leicester,  but  has  lived  in  town 
for  the  last  six  yeax-s,  in  Sandwich  Street, 
Burton  Crescent.  Her  farber  died  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart ;  her  mother  is  living  and 
healthy ;  has  not  lost  any  relations  from 
consumption  or  cancer,  as  far  as  she  is 
aware.  Her  habits  liave  been  regular,  and 
she  has  always  had  sufi'icient  food,  and 
drinks  about  a  jiint  of  beer  daily. 

Her  constitution  is  naturally  good ;  she 
used  to  be  subject  to  hysterical  fits  before 
her  marriage,  and  has  occasionally  had  slight 
attacks  of  rheumatism,  but  has  never  been 
laid  up  with  any  illness,  except  just  after  she 
came  to  London,  when  she  caught  cold  at 
the  time  the  mcn.'^es  were  present ;  these 
were  suppressed,  and  she  was  dangerously 
ill  for  three  weeks,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  time  she  was  insensible. 

Soon  after  this  illness  the  was  married  ; 
and  two  yci'.rs  after,  or  about  four  years  ago, 
she  was  confined,  and  had  an  easy  labour. 
Eighteen  months  ago  she  aborted  at  about 
the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy  ; 
thi.>*  was  attended  with  very  little  discharge 
of  blood.  She  knows  no  cause  for  this  ;  her 
husband  was  often  tipsy,  and  used  then  to 
strike  and  kick  her,  but  she  does  not  re- 
member having  been  kicked  for  some  days 
before  the  abortion  occurred.  Six  months 
since  she  again  aborted,  at  about  the  same 
period  of  gestation.  This  time  she  attri- 
buted it  to  her  having  over-exerted  herself 
at  mangling  the  day  before  ;  for  on  this  day 
she  observed  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  per 
vaginara,  and  had  ])ains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  and  on  the  following  day  the  abortion 
took  place,  and  was  accomj)anied  with  co- 
jjious  flooding,  which  continued  at  intervals 
in  considerable  quantities  for  two  days,  and 
gradually  ceased  on  the  third  day.  She  had 
uo  medical  attendance  during  either  abor- 


tion, as  her  husband  said  there  was  notMiig; 
the  matter  with  her,  and  he  obliged  her  ta 
resume  her  work  before  the  discharge  of 
blood  had  ceased,  and  when  she  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  scarcely  stand  or  move.  From 
the  time  of  the  second  abortion,  she  has  al- 
ways been  subject  to  discharges  of  blood 
every  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  and  it  gene- 
rally lasts  seven  or  eight  days,  being  copious 
at  first,  and  gradually  diminishing  iu  quan- 
tity tiU  it  ceases.  The  discharge  is  usually 
fluid,  but  sometimes  there  are  clots  of 
blood  ;  tliesc  have,  of  course,  reduced  her 
streiigth  very  much,  but  she  says  she  has 
not  lost  flesh  until  very  lately ;  indeed,  she 
rather  got  fatter.  In  addition  to  these  she 
has  ever  since  the  second  abortion,  and  in- 
deed to  a  slight  amount  ever  since  the  first, 
had  an  almost  constant  discharge  of  a  dirty 
greenish-coloui-ed,  thick  fluid,  like  matter, 
she  says,  and  of  a  very  foetid  odour,  and  has 
been  subject  to  pains  iu  the  loins,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  hips.  Sometimes,  also,  she 
has  very  severe  dragging  pains  iu  the  lower 
part  of  the  hypogastrium,  and  often  bearing 
down  pains  in  the  loins  ;  and  whenever  this 
is  the  case,  she  feels  something  descending 
in  the  vagina,  which  feels  about  the  size  of 
an  egg,  and  at  these  times  she  has  consider- 
able difiiculty  and  slight  scalding  in  passing 
her  water. 

Her  employment  used  to  be  washing,  or 
any  kind  of  work,  but  for  the  last  four 
months  she  has  been  employed  as  a  monthly 
nurse,  and  has  had  much  exertion  and  sit- 
ting up  at  m'ght.  She  continued  at  this 
employment  until  the  24th  instant,  gradu- 
ally getting  worse  ;  her  appetite  began  to 
fail  ;  she  had  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
giddiness,  thirst,  and  feverishness,  and  was 
much  exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  and  some- 
times to  great  heat  in  cooking. 

On  the  24th  instant  the  present  attack 
commenced  with  a  coi)ious  discharge  of 
blood  per  vaginam,  lasting  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  not  ceasing  entirely  until  the  fol- 
lowing evening;  it  soon  returned,  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  till  the  28th.  She  was 
attended  by  two  medical  men,  who  gave  her 
medicine  ;  but  as  she  did  not  improve  much, 
she  came  to  the  hosi»ital  to-day  (20th),  with 
the  following  symptoms.  The  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  face  much  flushed,  and  has  an 
anxious  expression  ;  the  eyes  suflused,  and 
surrounded  by  a  dark  circle ;  has  no  head- 
ache, but  feels  drowsy,  and  complains  of 
swimming  in  the  head,  with  great  weakness 
and  faintness.  She  sjieaks  in  a  very  low 
tone  of  voice  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  she  is  very  thirsty.  She 
complains  chiefly  of  a  sharp  stabbing  jiain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  aiul  great 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  pain  is  easiest 
when  she  is  lying  on  her  back,  and  is  ii^ 
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creased  by  sittini;  up  or  lying  on  t-ithrr  side. 
The  pulse  is  HO,  and  rather  full  ;  bowels 
open  ;  urine  hi;,'h-eoloiir('(l,  and  deposits  a 
cloudy  sediment  on  standing. 

Admoveantur  Ilirudines,  No.  x.  parti  do- 

lenti  Abdominis. 
^  Hyd.    Chlorid.   gr.  iij.  fiat  ))ila1a,    Gtu 

(|u;'u|ue  hor.'i  siimenda. 
}ji  Aeidi   Tartariei,   gr.  x.  ;   Sodae  Sescpii- 
carb.  gr.  xiv.  sumat  cum  Aqua  fontanw 
p.  r.  n.  et  eum   singulis  pilularum  do- 
sibus.     Low  diet. 

April  30th. — Sleep  mueh  disturbed  with 
sudden  starting,  and  dread  of  falling  from  a 
height ;  skin  still  hot,  but  moist ;  the  pain 
and  tenderness  still  continue  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  left 
iliac  region  ;  there  is  no  spinal  tenderness. 
The  discharge  of  blood  has  returned,  but  not 
to  a  great  amount,  and  the  otlier  discharge 
continues,  and  the  faint  disagreeable  odour 
of  it  is  very  perceptible.  If  she  sits  up  she 
feels  the  bearing  down  in  the  vagina  before 
mentioaed;  the  bowels  have  been  opened 
twice. 

May  1  st. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday  ; 
the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased  again,  and 
the  bowels  are  purged  a  good  deal.  Dr. 
Taylor  made  an  examination  per  vaginam, 
and  found  that  the  cervix  uteri  was  elon- 
gated and  indurated  ;  the  os  uteri  was  ex- 
panded so  as  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
tiuger  ;  the  lips  of  it  were  thickened,  and  the 
patient  stated  that  it  felt  tender  when 
touchetl.  No  enlargement  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  was  jiercinved,  and  it  cannot  be 
felt  alK)ve  the  margin  of  tlie  pubes. 

Admoveantur  Hirud.  xii.  abdomini,  et 
postea  Cataplasma  Lini. 

|i  Misturse  Crette,  fjviij. ;  Pulv.  Kino, 
5ij.  M.  ft.  mist.  Sumat  cochl.  ij. 
magna  post  singulas  sedcs  litjuidas. 

2d. — The  skin  remains  above  the  natural 
temperature,  but  is  soft  and  moist ;  the 
giddiness  is  gone ;  the  gums  are  swollen, 
red  and  tender,  and  the  breath  has  a  mer- 
curial fetor  ;  the  purging  is  less  ;  the  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  is  much  diminished, 
but  is  not  removed  ;  there  is  no  enlargement 
or  increased  tension  of  the  abdomen.  The 
respiratory  sounds  are  not  moi-bid,  and  the 
heart's  impulse  is  natural  ;  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  is  not  quite  natural,  but  there 
is  no  murmur. 

Capiatur  pilula  Calomel,  ter  die. 

4th. — The  patient  is  nmch  easier  ;  the 
skin  natural ;  there  is  no  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men except  when  firm  pressure  is  made  ;  the 
bowels  regular. 

Omittantur  pilulae. 
Cth. — Better,  but  does  not  sleep  at  night ; 
the  mouth  is  sore,  and  there  is  some  saliva- 


tion ;  the  tongue  swelled,  indpiited  at  the 
margin,  and  coated  with  a  yellowi.^h  fur;  the 
l)ul.-;e  96,  moderately  full,  not  hard  ;  tlie 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  even  on  firm  pressure, 
is  very  slight ;  has  a  little  pain  in  the  back, 
and  feels  a  bearing  down  of  the  uterus  if  she 
sits  up.  The  leucorrhoeal  discharge  is  gra- 
d\ially  diminishing,  is  of  a  white  colour,  and 
almost  inodorous;  the  bowels  rather  costive. 

]}>  Olei  Ricini,  f'^ss.  statim. 

Ordered  a  pint  of  milk  in  addition  to  low 
diet. 

9th. — She  looks  m\wh  better ;  the  face  is 
not  at  all  flushed,  and  the  expression  uatfi- 
ral  ;  feels  <|uite  comfortable,  and  much 
stronger ;  has  no  jjain ;  the  appetite  im- 
proving ;  bowels  regular  ;  the  urine  is  plen- 
tiful ;  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  contains  a  sedi- 
ment of  the  lithates  ;  is  not  albuminous. 
Was  permitted  to  sit  up  a  little. 

IJL  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  iv. ;  Aqua;  Menthse, 
fjiss.  ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus. 

12th. — Continues  to  improve  in  strength 
and  appearance  ;  appetite  good.  The  dis- 
charge has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and 
ceased  entirely  yesterday. 

Ordered  an  additional  pint  of  milk  daily. 

loth.  —  Still  gaining  strength;  is  now 
dressed  and  sitting  up,  and  does  not  feel  any 
pain  anywhere,  nor  any  bearing  down,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  a  minute  or  two  when  she 
first  gets  up  ;  pulse  81,  natural ;  bowels  re- 
gular ;  urine  much  increased  in  quantity 
since  she  has  been  taking  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium ;  the  discharge  returned  again 
slightly  yesterday.  Dr.  Taylor  examined 
her  again  to-day  per  vaginam  ;  he  found 
that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  still  elon- 
gated and  indurated,  but  it  and  the  orifice 
were  both  much  less  tender  to  the  touch. 

IGth. — At  her  own  request  she  was  dis- 
charged to-day,  though  she  was  advised  to 
remain  longer. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  there  were  two 
diseases  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
almost  as  closely,  indeed,  as  cause  and  eft'ect, 
for  if  there  had  been  no  disease  of  the  uterus, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  perito- 
nitis. We  shall  conmience  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  peritonitis,  as  it  was  that 
which  demanded  relief  most  urgently  when 
the  j)aticnt  was  admitted  into  the  hos])ital. 

The  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  was  pretty 
clear  ;  there  was  acute  pain  of  the  abdomen , 
increased  by  external  pressure,  or  by  any- 
thing which  would  cause  the  organs  to  press 
one  against  another,  as  sitting  upright  or 
lying  on  one  side,  and  least  in  that  position 
in  which  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were 
most  comjdetely  at  rest,  viz.  when  the  pa- 
tient was  lying  on  her  back  with  the  legs 
drawn  up.     The  pain  was  not  that  of  hystc- 
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ria,  it  was  of  a  different  character,  sharp 
and  stabbing,  also  doei)er  seated,  and  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  hysteria,  no  tender- 
ness of  the  spine,  ^c.  Besides,  there  was 
considerable  symptomatic  fever  ;  a  hot  and 
dry  skin  ;  a  flushed  anxious  countenance  ; 
giddiness  ;  suflTusion  of  the  eyes  ;  thirst  ; 
sleeplessness,  or  if  sleep  was  procured,  it 
was  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams;  high- 
colcure  1  urine,  &c.  It  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  all  these  symptoms  were  caused 
by  inf  animation  of  the  uteras  ;  but  the  pain 
was  not  limited  to  any  particular  locality  of 
tke  abdomen,  as  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  that  case,  but  was  pretty  general  over  the 
abdomen,  though  most  severe  in  the  lower 
part,  as  it  commonly  is  in  peritonitis.  V/e 
conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was  perito- 
nitis, but  that  it  was  not  very  severe,  for 
there  was  not  that  extreme  tenderness  that 
sometimes  exists,  and  there  was  no  enlarge- 
ment or  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  treatment  adopted  was  such  as  is 
indicated  in  a  mild  attack  of  peritonitis 
where  the  patient  is  in  a  weak  condition 
as  here,  viz.  local  depletion,  by  leeclies,  fol- 
lowed by  calomel,  given  so  as  to  affect  the 
system ;  cooling  salines,  and  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  &c-  In  two  days,  as  the  local  pain 
and  tenderness  were  not  very  much  dimi- 
nished, leeches  were  again  applied,  and 
ordered  to  be  followed  by  a  large  cataplasm 
which  often  seems  to  act  very  beneficially  in 
such  cases,  partly,  perhajis,  by  increasing  the 
bleeding  from  the  leech-bites ;  jiartly  by 
soothing  the  parts,  keeping  them  moist,  and 
determining  to  the  surface  ;  and  possibly  the 
equable  pressure  may  assist  in  producing  the 
good  effects.  She  was  also  ordered  an 
astringent  mixture  to  arrest  the  purging 
which  had  come  on,  and  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  mercury  from  being  taken 
into  the  system.  After  the  second  depletion 
■wc  find  that  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
soon  disappeared  :  the  pain  and  tenilerness 
were  much  reduced  ;  and  also  the  sympto- 
matic fever,  and  the  gums  at  this  time  be- 
came tender,  indicating  the  action  of  the 
mercury  on  the  system  ;  and  this  no  doubt 
helped  very  materially  to  carry  off  the  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  system. 

Subsequently  little  additional  treatment 
vias  needed,  excejjt  the  due  regulation  of  the 
secretions.  All  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
gradually  subsided,  leaving  the  palient  in  a 
weak  state,  and  still  having  disease  of  the 
uterus.  Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  to 
remove  any  remains  of  the  inflammation, 
and  its  administration  was  attended  with  the 
same  results  as  it  produces  in  other  cases  of 
inflammation,  especially  rheumr.tic,  when 
given  after  the  severity  of  the  disease  has 
lieen  got  under  by  more  jiowcrful  remedies  ; 
these  results  were  a  gradual  improvement  in 


the  appetite,  appearance,  and  strength  of  il\c 
patient,  and  also  an  increased  secretion  ot 
urrne. 

We  shall  next  advert  to  the  symptoms 
rofcrrible  to  the  uterus ;  these  were  nume- 
rous and  may  be  divided  into  the  vatioual  and 
physical.  Tlie  chief  ra/ioiial symptoms  were 
pains  in  the  loins,  sometimes  in  the  hijis, 
and  occasionally  also  a  severe  dragging  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastrium,  and 
a  sense  of  prolapsion  of  the  uterus,  and  then 
difficulty  and  slight  t-caklin,'^  in  passing  the 
urine ; — besides  these,  there  was  profuse 
menorrhagia,  of  six  month's  standing,  occur- 
ring about  every  fortnight,  and  lasting  each 
time  a  week  or  more  ;  and  when  free  from 
the  menorrhagia  there  was  a  discharge  of  a 
foetid,  dirty,  greenish,  thick  fluid,  which  had 
existed  for  eighteen  months.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these,  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  of  strength.  The  physieal  signs. 
which  were  ascertained  by  a  manual  ex- 
amination (the  speculum  was  not  used  in 
this  case),  were  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
was  elongated  and  indurated,  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  examining  finger,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  uterus  was  too  low  down, 
tlie  OS  uteri  was  patulous,  and  the  lips  thick- 
ened and  tender  to  the  touch. 

Before  we  can  establish  the  diagnosis  of 
tlis  disease  on  which  these  symptoms  and 
signs  depended,  we  must  examine  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient.  In  this  we  find  she 
had  aborted  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  it 
took  place  about  the  same  period  of  preg- 
nancy— and  here  the  question  at  once  arises, 
was  there  any  disease  of  the  uterus  at  the 
time  of  the  first  abortion  to  produce  it,  or 
did  the  abortions  act  as  predisposing  causes 
to  the  disease  of  the  uterus  ?  The  latter  is 
probably  the  correct  opinion,  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
uterus  previous  to  the  first  abortion,  and 
the  probability  is  that  none  existed,  as  she 
had  gone  to  the  full  period  of  gestation  be- 
fore, and  given  birth  to  a  living  child,  with- 
out any  unusual  difficulty  ;  but  very  soon 
after  the  first  abortion  there  was  a  leucor- 
rhoeal  discharge,  and  after  the  second  abor- 
tion there  was  nietionhagia  in  addition ;  and 
these  are  two  of  the  symptoms  before  enu- 
merated. Admitting,  then,  that  the  abor- 
tions were  at  least  predisposing  causes  of 
the  disease  of  the  uterus,  what  caused  the 
abortions  .■'  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
apparent  from  the  history.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  blows  and  kicks  on  the  abdo- 
men, which  she  admits  having  received  from 
her  husband,  and  the  mental  excitement 
which  we  should  imagine  consequent  to  such 
mal-treatmcnt,  were  sufficient  causes ;  and 
the  predisjiosition  left  by  this  to  the  recur- 
rence of  it,  togetlier  with  a  good  deal  of 
extra  exertion  at  mangling,  about  the  same 
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period  of  |)rcg»i;incy,  abundantly  account  for 
the  second  abortion. 

Reverting  again  to  the  history,  we  find 
tluit  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
second  abortion,  before  the  discharge  of 
blood  had  ceased,  she  was  compelled  by  her 
brutal  husband  to  get  up  and  resume  her 
usual  employment,  and  from  this  time  she 
has  never  been  free  from  a  discharge  of 
some  kind  or  other  from  the  vagina,  and  the 
other  symptoms  before  mentioned  have  been 
more  or  le?s  constant.  We  conclude,  thenj 
that  the  abortions  acted  as  predisposing 
causes  of  disease  in  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  was  llie  neglect  of 
all  medical  aid  during  the  abortions,  and  the 
too  early  resumption  of  the  standing  posture 
and  employment  afterwards — a  period  at 
which  the  uterine  vessels  are  of  course  much 
congested,  and  the  whole  uterine  system  un- 
usually active ;  and  when,  tiierefore,  if  the 
vessels  are  still  more  filled,  as  they  are  in 
the  erect  posture,  and  excited  by  exertion, 
the  congestion  will  be  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  converted  into  inflammation.  If  inflam- 
mation arise,  one  essential  element  of  it  is 
exudation  of  lymph  or  senim  ;  and  in  pa- 
renchymatous organs,  as  the  uterus,  the 
exudation  is  interstitial,  producing  thicken- 
ing, and,  unless  reabsorbed,  also  induration 
of  the  inflamed  part.  The  increased  weight 
thus  produced  would  account  for  the  pro- 
lapsus, the  dragging  pains,  &c.  complained 
of.  Inflammation  would  also  cause  the  ten- 
derness on  pressure  of  the  os  uteri,  the  leu- 
corrhoeal  discharge,  and  the  haemorrhage. 
We  know  that  haemorrhage  is  by  no  means 
an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  inflamma- 
tion in  other  parts,  as  the  intestines,  &c. 
but  it  is  especially  common  in  metritis. 

But  most  if  not  all  of  the  above  symptoms 
might  have  been  caused  cither  by  metritis,  or 
by  the  early  stage  of  carcinoma  ;  how,  then, 
are  we  to  distinguish  on  which  of  the  two 
they  are  dependent.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons against  the  carcinomatous  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  there  are  some  in  favour  of  its 
inflammatory  nature.  1st.  Those  opposed  to 
its  carcinomatous  nature  are,  (a)  the  age  of 
the  patient,  which  is  much  younger  than  that 
at  which  cancer  usually  shows  itself;  (h)  the 
complexion  had  not  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristic sallowness  of  the  cancerous  diathesis  ; 
we  say  diathesis,  because  we  believe  that 
cancer  is  just  as  much  a  constitutional  tlis- 
ease  as  scrofula  ;  (c)  she  had  not  any  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  cancer,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  ;  {(T)  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  such  a  copieus, 
thick,  foetid  discharge  in  cancer,  unless  it 
were  advanced  to  open  ulceration,  and  touch, 
afforded  no  evidence  of  this;  (e)  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervix  uteri  was  not  partial  and 
uneven,  as  commonly  happens  in  cancer,  but 
uniform ;   (/)  the  absence  of  the  marks  of 


cancer  in  other  parts.  2(1.  The  reasons  in  fa- 
vour of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease arc,  (a)  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
(apparently)  commenced,  which  are  just  those 
which  would  be  likely  to  excite  common  in- 
flammation in  those  parts,  viz.  undue  ex- 
citement or  irritation,  superadded  to  great 
congestion  ;  and  though  tjicse  might  have 
acted  as  exciting  causes  of  cancer,  had  a  pre- 
disposition to  it  existed,  yet  in  the  absence 
of  this  it  is  most  likely  that  common  inflam- 
mation would  be  produced  ;  (It)  the  age,  also, 
was  that  at  which  inflammation  is  most  apt 
to  arise  ;  (c)  we  may,  perhaps,  add  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  to  the  pe«to- 
neum  ;  and  lastly,  (</)  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment, which  was  much  more  successful  than 
it  would  probably  have  been  in  cancer. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  disease  was 
metritis,  we  can  readily  imagine  tliat  it  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  much  exertion, 
standing,  &c.  ;  and  if  v,e  remember  the  close 
connection  between  the  uterus  and  the 
peritoneum,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  the  aggravated  inflammation  of 
the  utenis  should  be  j)roi)agated  to  the  pe- 
ritoneum, as  it  probably  was  in  this  case. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  two  diseases 
separately ;  the  mode  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  ;  their  causes  and  diagnosis, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  peritonitis  ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
treatment  of  the  metritis,  and  the  prog- 
nosis. 

The  treatment  that  was  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  the  peritonitis,  was  well  adapted 
also  for  the  relief  of  the  metritis,  viz.  ca- 
lomel given  so  as  to  affect  the  system  ;  local 
depletion,  &c.  ;  and  especially  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  absolute  rest,  which  form  an 
essential  part  in  the  treatment  of  metritis, 
serving  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  uterus  from  gravitation,  and 
also  preventing  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
most  common  exciting  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, viz.  exercise.  Under  this  treatment 
she  got  rid  of  nearly  all  the  general  symp- 
toms referrible  to  the  uterus.  Thus  the  mo- 
norrhagia had  ceased  ;  the  leucorrhoeal  dis- 
charge had  ceased  entirely  until  she  began  to 
sit  up  again,  and  then  it  only  returned  to  a 
very  slight  extent,  and  was  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character  ;  all  the  pains  were  gone  ;  the 
prolapsion  of  the  uterus  was  scarcely  felt 
even  when  she  got  up,  and  she  was  gaining 
strength.  Tlie  physical  signs  also  were 
improved  ;  the  tenderness  had  ceased.  Still, 
however,  the  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  cervix  uteri  remained.  Such  was  her 
condition  when  she  left  the  hospital  at  her 
own  request.  If  she  had  remained,  Dr. 
Taylor  intended  to  have  used  more  strictly 
local  bleeding,  as  leeches  or  scarification  of 
the  OS  uteri ;  and  had  the  rest  been  jHjrse- 
vcrcd  in,  and  this   measure  adopted,  a  very 
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favourable  ;)ro/7H04(,v  might  liave  been  given, 
juilt^in!^  from  the  considerable  improvement 
already  made  in  lier  health,  her  age,  and 
naturally  good  constitution  ;  but  as  she  was 
forced  to  rtturn  to  her  employment  as 
monthly  nurse,  we  fear  that  she  will  be  very 
liable  to  atrgravations  of  the  metritis  on  any 
unusual  exertion,  ami  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
)>robabIe  that  the  peritonitis  also  may  recur, 
and  from  the  continuance  of  the  cause  it  may 
prove  severe.* 


CLINICAL  NOTES, 

By  J.  Adair  Lawrie,  M.D. 

rrofcssor  of  Surgery,  Anderson's  University, 
Glasgow. 


II. — On  some  of  f  he  more  common  forms  of 
aneurism. 

I  HAVE  carefully  examined  all  the  records  of 
the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  including  the  printed 
annual  reports  and  the  manuscript  journals, 
and  1  find  that  from  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital in  1794,  to  1st  Jan.  1842,  a  period  of 
4G  years,  there  have  been  23  operations  "  of 
aneurism  from  disease,"  being  one  operation 
in  two  years.  When  we  consider  the  amount 
of  population  in  and  around  Glasgow,  we 
must  conclude  that  aneurism  of  the  extremi- 
ties admitting  of  operation  is  a  rare  disease 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  operation  does 
not  seem  to  kee])  pace  proportionally  with 
the  population,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary  for  other  diseases. 
The  number  of  operations  has  not  been,  on  an 
average,  two  in  three  years  during  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
has  increased  nearly  fourfold.  Of  these  23 
cases,  I  have  been  able  to  procure  more 
or  less  accurate  details  of  1 7  ;  from  which 
the  annexed  table  is  constructed,  and  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  given. 

1.  Sex. — Of  the  17,  13  were  males,  and 
4  females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4^  to  1  ; 
giving  a  large  proportion  of  females.  Dr. 
Hodgson  makes  the  projiortion  one  in  thirty- 
four.  Dr.  Hope  says  that,  in  external  aneu- 
risms, it  has  not  exceeded  in  his  experience 
"  one  in  fifteen  to  twenty." 

2.  Age. — Excluding  the  two  congenital 
cases,  the  ages  range  from  1 8  the  youngest, 
to  fiS  the  oldest.  There  is  one  under  20  ; 
two  between  20  and  29  ;  eight  between  29 
and  40  ;  three  between  39  and  50  ;  one 
above  60.  These  ages  arc  younger  than  is 
generally  supposed;  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  causes  of  the  disease,  or  at  least 
of  the  cases  which  form  the  table. 

*  Erratum.— Pa(fe  565,  col.  l.eiKhth  line  from 
bottom,  omit  the  brackets  enclosing  the »  ords 
•'  the  fifth  and  ninth  nerves." 


3.  Causes. — Of  the  15  cases  not  con- 
genital, eight  were  attributed  to  violence, 
either  in  the  form  of  blows  on  the  artery,  as 
in  cases  5  and  13,  or  from  exertion  or 
sprains  :  this  combined  with  the  ages  and  sex 
would  shew  that  external  aneurisms  are 
likely  to  be  most  frequently  met  with  in 
those  in  the  jirime  of  life,  whose  occupations 
are  fatiguing  and  laborious,  and  not  in  those 
whose  arteries  are  diseased  by  age. 

4.  Vessels  affected. — Of  the  17  cases,  3 
occurred  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  extremities,  (viz.  1  temporal ;  1  sub- 
clavian ;  1  brachial  and  vessels  of  fore-arm). 
14  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity;  viz, 
1  profunda  femoris ;  2  femoral,  and  11 
popliteal ;  shewing  a  great  disproportion  be- 
tween disease  of  the  vessels  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  requiring,  or  admitting  of 
operation,  and  those  of  the  lower.  Of  the 
lower  vessels  the  popliteal  is  by  much  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  ojicration.  This  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  position  of  this 
artery  relatively  to  the  knee-joint.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  owing  to  its  being  im- 
bedded in  cellular  tissue,  at  some  depth 
under  the  fascia,  and  but  loosely  supported 
by  the  muscles.  Of  10  of  the  po|)liteal 
aneurisms  in  which  the  limb  is  stated,  7  were 
in  the  left,  and  3  in  tiie  right.  This  may 
have  been  accidental  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes 
it  may  appear  an  objection  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  cause  of  these  aneurisms  is  rather  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  effect  of  violence  than 
in  disease  in  the  vessels,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  knee  is  fully  as  much  exposed  to  injury 
and  over-exertion  as  the  left.  It  may  how- 
ever admit  of  explanation,  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  very  frequently  the  case,  that  the  liga- 
ments of  the  left  knee  are  more  lax  than 
those  of  the  right,  allowing  the  joint  to  be 
thrown  unduly  backwards,  and  thereby 
causing  a  greater  strain  on  the  parts  placed 
posterior  to  it. 

5.  Mortality. — Of  the  17  cases,  4  were 
fatal ;  being  deaths  to  recoveries  as  1  to  4j  ; 
of  these  17,  the  results  of  tvi'o  are  uncertain, 
and  in  one  the  operation  failed,  the  patient's 
life  having  been  saved  by  amputation  ;  con- 
sequently in  5  cases  out  of  15  the  opera- 
tion failed,  the  proi)ortion  being  as  1  to  3 — 
a  much  greater  mortality  than  I  expected. 
The  causes  of  death  were,  1st,  serous  effusion 
into  the  cerebral  cavities,  in  the  case  of 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  (No.  2).  This 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  increased  (juantity 
of  blood  transmitted  along  the  carotids,  and 
suggests  in  ca.ses  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  the  pro- 
priety of  venesection  before  and  after  the 
operation  ;  shaving  the  head,  keeping  it  high 
and  cold,  and  using  those  meaiis  which  ex- 
perience lias  shewn  to  be  b<:st  adapted  for 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  cinnilation 
through  the  brain.     2d.  Case  4,  ligature  of 
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the  external  iliac,  died  of  inflammation  of 
the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound  of  the  operation.  3d.  Gangrene  oc- 
curred in  three  cases  (8,  0,  12)  of  ligature 
of  the  femoral  for  aneurism  of  tlie  jiopliteal. 
In  all  amputation  was  performed,  two  died 
and  one  recovered.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  these  cases  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Case  I. — PolUeal  aneurism. — Ligature  of 
femoral.  —  Gangrene.  — Anqmtation.  — 
Cure. 

George  Miller,  set.  31,  soldier,  admitted 
July  11th.  In  right  ham  extending  to  both 
sides  of  knee,  and  upwards  along  thigh,  is  a 
pulsatory  tumor.  It  can  be  nearly  emptied 
by  steady  pressure  ;  was  first  observed  1 1 
months  ago,  after  fatiguing  marches  ;  jiain 
disturbs  sleep;  right  tibials  do  not  pulsate 
at  ankle  ;  veins  full ;  temperature  of  right 
foot  92°,  of  left  85°. 

July  13th. — Femoral  tied  at  lower  part  of 
upper  third  of  thigh  with  one  ligature ; 
numbness  and  pain  in  foot  almost  imme- 
diately after  operation.  The  mean  of  six 
trials  with  the  thermometer  in  12  hours 
gave  89?''  for  the  right  foot,  and  ^2}i^  for 
the  left. 

14  th. —  Mean  temperature  of  right  foot 
83^",  of  left  911  o. 

15th. — Foot  discoloured  ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  right  foot  assisted  by  warm  apj)lica- 
tions  871",  of  left  95^^. 

IGth. — External  heat  causes  intolerable 
pain  ;  temperature  at  one  time  as  low  as  76°  ; 
careful  and  frcipiently  repeated  friction  was 
now  used  with  relief  to  the  j)ain,  and  increase 
of  temperature. 

20th. — Gangrene  extends. 
26th. — Gangrene  has  reached  the  knee- 
joint,  and  seems  to  have  ceased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thigh. 

August  31st. — Line  of  demarcation  having 
distinctly  formed  dead  parts  beginning  to  se- 
parate, thigli  being  sound,  and  health  pretty 
good,  amputation  was  performed  about  the 
middle  of  both  thigh.s. 

October  25th. — The  stump  healed,  and  he 
was  dismissed  cured. 

Cask  II. — John  Lyle,  set.  30,  SEulor, 
September.  Has  a  large  pulsating  swelling 
in  right  ham,  caused  by  a  violent  exertion  in 
vaulting  over  a  boat.  The  vessel  was  tied  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  place ;  the  ligature 
came  away  on  the  10th  day.  The  limb 
died.  Haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  wound 
of  the  o|ieration,  and  the  blood  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  come  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel  immediately  above  the  ligature.  Am- 
jiutation  was  ])erformcd  on  the  22d  day  ; 
death  followed  in  three  hours.  Tlie  vessel 
in  the  ham  was  found  fairly  torn  across,  fftid 
tlje  severed  ends  separated  hnlf  an  inch. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  tumor  was  large 
and  somewhat  diffused.  In  the  first  the  ab- 
sence of  imlsutionin  tlie  tibials,  and  the  dis- 


tended state  of  the  veins,  shewed  a  very  em- 
barrassed circulation.  In  the  second  the  dis- 
ease belonged  more  to  the  traumatic  form, 
the  vessel  having  been  fairly  torn  across. 
These  circumstances,  so  far  as  two  cases  go, 
would  appear  to  promise  unfavourably  for 
operation. 

Tlie  3d  Case  (No.  13)  is  related  ui  Dr. 
M'Farlane's  reports)  (p.  9).  The  patient 
seemed  going  on  favourably  until  tlie  limb 
was  seized  with  erysipelas,  which  proved  too 
much  for  the  weakened  circulation.  Gan- 
grene came  on  on  the  9th  day.  On  the  31th 
day  amputation  was  performed  ;  in  five  weeks 
afterwards  he  died. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  secondary 
luemorrhage,  when  I  give  the  details  of  some 
of  the  traumatic  cases. 

The  following  successful  cases  may  per- 
haj)s  be  worth  giving  in  details. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  Duncan,  jet.  23, admitted 
September  11th,  1839,  for  an  ulcer  on  the 
left  ankle.  Soon  after  admission,  a  swelling 
was  discovered  on  the  back  part  of  the  limb, 
»f  which  the  following  report  is  given  in  the 
journals, 

"  There  is  a  considerable  swelling  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  leg,  occu])y- 
ing  principally  the  lower  poi)liteal  space,  and 
lying  more  towards  its  outer  than  inner  side. 
It  pulsates  throughout,  and  communicates  a 
harsh  bruit  to  the  stethoscope  ;  pressure  on 
the  femoral  artery  arrests  the  pulsation  in  the 
tumor,  and  pressure  on  the  tumor  itself 
diminishes  its  size  considerably.  It  is  the 
seat  of  constant  pain  aggravated  during 
night.  Began  five  months  ago,  without  any 
obvious  cause,  except  (she  thinks)  straining 
the  knee  in  halting  on  account  of  the  ulcer 
on  the  ankle. 

September  16th. — A  consultation  were  of 
oiiinion  that  the  disease  was  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, and  recommended  that  the  femoral 
artery  should  be  tied.  They  advised  a  few 
(lay's  delay  in  consefiucnce  of  the  bruit  hav- 
ing ceased,  with  increased  jiain  in  the  swell- 
ing, and  a  stitch  under  right  mamma. 

Milt.   Sanguin.    ^xij.    Tumori   adhibeat ; 
Lotio  frigida  ;  abstineat  a  motu. 

22il. — Condition  of  limb  having  very 
much  improved,  and  bruit  having  returned  to 
the  swelling,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  to- 
day ut  junction  of  upper  with  middle  tliird 
of  thigh.  On  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
artery,  which  lay  fully  an  inch  from  the 
surface,  covered  by  fat,  the  external  incision 
was  made  fully  four  inches  long,  which 
allowed  tiie  operation  to  be  conclndul  with 
great  facility  ;  slight  venous  bleeding  ;  she 
screamed  and  struggled  most  violently  ;  both 
ends  of  tlie  ligature  were  left,  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  adhesive  jilasler.  At  present 
(one  hour  after  operation)  pulsalidii  and 
pain  are  gone  from  tumor  ;  temperature  of 
tlie  limb  good. 
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CiiTuuuletur  crus  indusio  laneu. 

The  only  circumstanrcs  worthy  of  notice 
in  tlie  progress  of  the  case  were  severe  cramps 
in  tlie  limb,  and  diarrhoea  soon  after  the  ojjc- 
ration,  which  yielded  to  opium  ;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  limb,  wKh  the  exception  of  the 
toes,  which  were  cool,  but  never  cold,  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  opposite.  The  tumor 
gradually  diminished,  but  did  not  disappear; 
^julsation  was  never  felt  in  it.  The  liga- 
ture dr(ipj)ed  off  on  the  15th  day,  and  the 
wound  healed  readily.  The  day  alter  the 
operation  the  ulcer  on  the  ankle  is  reported 
as  "  discharging  fully  more  pus  than  before 
the  ojieration,  and  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
character."  Four  da3's  after  the  operation, 
this  ulcer  was  iatlamed  and  livid,  and  the 
discharge  bloody ;  it  soon  afterwards  im- 
proved, and  in  three  weeks  had  quite  ci- 
catrized. 

October  25th. — Dismissed  cured. 

On  the  ^Oth  she  returned  complaining  of 
pain  in  the  leg  and  foot,  in  the  course  of  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves,  for  which 
she  was  cupped  and  leeched,  and  took  car- 
bonate of  iron  and  rhubarb. 

November  18th. — Dismissed  cured. 

Case  V. — Politeal  aneurium — Operafion — 
Cure. 

John  Ballantine,  set.  22,  porter,  Bridge- 
gate,  married,  admitted  March  27,  1840. 
Filling  the  left  popliteal  space  there  is  a  large 
pulsating  tumor,  firm,  with  well-defined  mar- 
gins, somewhat  pointed  towards  its  centre, 
but  its  surface  not  discoloured.  It  can  be 
slightly  lessened  by  pressure,  and  completely 
deprived  of  pulsation  by  compressing  femoral 
artery.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  pain 
extending  over  leg.  On  applying  the  ste- 
thoscope a  very  loud  bellows  murmur  is 
heard  ;  and  the  same  sound,  though  very 
feeble,  is  perceived  over  the  course  of  the 
femoral  artery.  Sounds  of  the  heart  and 
large  vessels  healthy. 

The  swelling  was  first  observed  two  years 
ago,  after  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  steps,  when 
his  left  leg  being  bent  under  him  sustained 
the  entire  weight  of  his  body.  This  injury 
was  followed  by  swelling  and  discoloration 
of  the  whole  leg,  and  very  soon  afterwards  a 
small  pulsating  swelling  shewed  itself  in  the 
ham.  General  health  good;  addicted  to 
drinking. 

April  2d. — Yesterday,  by  advice  of  a  con- 
sultation, the  femoral  artery  was  tied  about 
the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh.  The  vessel  was  super- 
ficial, and  easily  exposed.  A  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  passing  the  needle  round 
the  artery,  and  immediately  before  tighten- 
ing the  ligature  the  wound  filled  with 
venous  blood.  Not  more  than  two  ounces 
of  blood  were  lost,  and  the  bleedijig 
ceased  without  any  pressure.  Wound  dressed 
with  two  stitches  and  adhesive  plaster  ;  tem- 
perature uf  limb  good  ;  toes  perhaps  a  little 


ccld;  superficial  veins  full;  pulse  8-1  ;  a  good 

night  from  40  drops  of  solution  of  morphia  ; 

pulsation  has  not  returned  to   tumor,  which 

is  firmer  and  smaller. 

Gth  and    7th. — Slight   pain    and   redness 

from  knee  to  lower  angle  of  wound  removed 

by  leeches. 

15th. — Ligature  came  away  to-day,   the 

15th  from  the  operation ;  wound  nearly 
healed  ;  tumor  very  much  diminished  ;  health 
perfectly  good. 

24tli. — Me  left  his  bed,  walked  too  soon, 
and  brought  back  the  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  He 
had  also  a  slight  attack  of  jjiieumonii  on  the 
left  side  ;  for  which  free  local  depletion  was 
used,  and  he  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  calomel.  The  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  on  May  I'Jth  he  was  dismissed 
cured. 

RiiMAuKs. — My  impression  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  that  I  had  wounded 
the  femoral  vein  in  passing  the  needle  be- 
tween it  and  the  artery.  The  small  amount 
of  hiemorrhage  and  its  spontaneous  cessation 
would  rather  favour  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
branch.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  adds  another 
to  the  cases  which  shew  the  necessity  of  using 
no  force,  and  being  in  no  hurry  in  getting  the 
ligature  round  the  artery.  No  immediate 
bad  consequences  followed,  and  I  attributed 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  which  came  on 
24  days  after  the  operation  to  imprudence, 
and  not  to  the  injury  done  to  the  vein  or  its 
branches  during  the  operation. 

[To  be  coiitinucil.] 

COMPARATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF 

PHTHISIS  IN  MAN  AND  IN 

ANIMALS. 

M.  Rayer  lately  read  a  very  elaborate  and 
interesting  paper,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
entitled,  '*  Fragment  of  a  comparative  Study 
of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  in  Man  and  in  Ani- 
mals."    The  following  kre  his  conclusions: 

1.  Tuberculous  phthisis  is  of  all  chronic 
diseases  the  most  common  both  among  men 
and  animals. 

2.  In  man  and  other  mammiferous  animals, 
tuberculous  matter  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  fresh  pus,  which  always  con- 
tains granular  globules.  In  birds,  the  cha- 
racters of  tuberculous  matter  are  less  de- 
cidedly marked :  the  artificial  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lungs  and  muscles 
produces,  not  a  white,  opaque  secretion, 
with  granular  globules,  but  a  dry,  yellowish 
substance,  having  no  globules,  the  physical 
characters  of  which  approach  those  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  mammalia.  In  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  insects,  the  characters  of  tubercles  are 
still  less  distinct. 

3.  Pus,  in  the  mammalia,  particularly  in 
the  horse,  when  deposited  for  a  long  period 
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in  the  organs,  undergoes  successive  transfor- 
mations, which  sometimes  eive  it  the  appear- 
ance of  tuberculous  matter. 

4.  I'ulmon.iry  tubercules  in  man  and 
quadrupeds,  having  a  gray  tint.  In  the 
lungs  of  the  cow,  tuberculous  matter  has 
usually  a  yellow  chamois-leather  colour. 

5.  in  man  and  animals,  the  central  soften- 
ing of  tubercles  cannot  be  attributed  to  in- 
flammation. It  never  )iresents  globules  of 
pus.  The  peripheric  softening  of  tubercles  is, 
on  the  contrary,  most  commonly  promoted 
by  inllammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
It  is  almost  always  mLxed  with  globules 
of  pus. 

G.  The  yellowish  matter,  which  is  found 
in  the  hydatid  cysts  of  ruminating  animals 
after  their  rujiture,  has  some  analogy  with 
the  matter  from  the  lungs ;  but  the  cysts, 
filled  with  this  yellow  matter  contain  almost 
always  the  remains  of  the  hydatid  sacs,  and 
sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  pus. 

7.  The  cretaceous  or  calcareous  concre- 
tions, composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  seen  in  the 
lungs  of  men  and  animals,  should  not  be 
considered,  as  has  been  heretofore  the  case, 
as  nearly  always  a  final  modification  of 
tubercle ;  they  are  often  in  man,  and  very 
often  in  the  horse,  the  remains  of  a  small 
deposit  of  pus. 

8.  In  many  animals,  there  are  formed  in 
the  lungs  verminous  granulations  and  glan- 
derous granulations,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tuberculous  granulations. 

9.  In  quadrupeds  and  in  certain  birds 
transported  to  temperate  from  warm  cli- 
mates, the  development  of  phthisis  has  its 
maximum  of  frequency,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  chronic  diseases.  It  is  like- 
wise promoted  by  a  change  of  climate,  and 
of  alimentation  in  other  animals  coming  from 
the  North,  and  particularly  in  the  rein-deer. 

10.  Phthisis,  which  is  rare  in  solipetls 
domesticated,  is  still  more  so  in  the  carni- 
vorous animals.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  prophylactic  influence  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  animal  diet,  many  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, the  domesticated  cat,  and,  especially, 
the  lion,  and  tiger,  when  transported  into  a 
temperate  climate,  may  be  attacked  with 
pulmonary  phthisis.  This  same  infrecjuency 
of  phthisis  is  found  among  birds,  in  birds  of 
prey. 

11.  It  is  found  that,  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, the  domesticated  dog,  of  solipeds,  the 
horse,  are  much  less  subject  to  tubercles 
than  to  cancer,  a  disease  considered  by 
Camper  as  unknown  among  animals. 

12.  In  ruminating  animals,  ])articularly 
in  the  bovous  tribe,  phthisis  is  often  found 
together  with  vesicular  worms,  particularly 
the  echinocochia  ;  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  there  is  any  connection 
of  transformation  or  succesBion  between  these 
hydatids  and  tubercles. 


13.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  ia 
generally  a  sign  of  phthisis  in  man  and  of 
general  obesity  in  birds. 

14.  The  alterations  of  the  bones,  which 
are  observed  in  tuberculous  monkeys,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  America,  appear 
analogous  to  the  enlargement  and  spongy 
softening  of  the  bones  in  ])hthisical  and 
scrofulous  children.  Similar  .nlterations  arc 
noticed  in  the  bones  of  the  carnivora  of  warm 
countries,  transported  into  temperate  lati- 
tudes. 

15.  While  the  frequency  of  pneumonia, 
and  the  infrequency  of  ))hthisis,  in  the  do- 
mestic dog,  appear  to  indicate  a  want  of 
connection  between  these  two  diseases,  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  calf,  the  cow,  and  the 
milch  ass,  in  which  the  deposit  of  tuberculous 
matter  almost  always  coincides  with  a  chrouic 
progressive  pneumonia. 

16.  Phthisis  is  hereditary,  but  it  is  almost 
never  congenital,  even  in  the  incij)ient  stage. 

17.  In  phthisical  subjects,  the  sperm  con- 
tained in  the  vesiculte  seminales  has  few  or 
no  spermatic  animalcules. 

18.  Ulcers  of  the  larjmx,  trachea,  and 
bronchise,  are  not  of  the  same  import  in  man 
and  in  all  animals.  In  the  former,  they 
almost  always  denote  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  sometimes  syphilis  ;  in  quadrupeds,  a 
general  tuberculous  affection;  in  solipeds, 
almost  always  the  glanders. 

19.  In  pneumothorax,  vegetations  maybe 
formed  upon  the  pleura  of  a  phthisical  pa- 
tient, as  occurs  sometimes  in  the  air-cells  of 
birds  which  are  tuberculous,  or  labouring 
under  a  lesion  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 
In  this  case,  as  in  all  those  noticed  in  the 
vertebrata,  the  development  of  this  species 
of  vegetation  is  always  a  secondary  phe- 
nomenon. 

From  the  foregoing  conclusions,  M.  Rayer 
developed  some  general  reflections,  to  which 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy. 

The  progressive  connection  which  anatomy 
and  physiology  demonstrate  in  the  animal 
series,  is  shown  also  by  pathology.  It  is 
owing  to  a  parallelism  of  organization  that 
])hthisis  runs  through  so  large  a  number  of 
the  vertebrata,  until,  as  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion is  lowered,  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  tubercles  disappear,  and  are  not  apprecia- 
ble by  our  present  means  of  investigation. 

A  predisposing  cause  in  the  production 
of  tubercles  in  animals,  is  captivity  or  do- 
mestication ;  and,  more  comi)rehensively,  a 
decided  and  prolonged  change  in  the  natural 
state  of  existence.  The  rein-deer  coming 
from  the  North,  the  monkey  from  the  South, 
both  meet  with  the  same  end,  when  brought 
into  captivity,  although  starting  from  oppo- 
site jjoints.  This  cause,  in  intensity  of 
action,  may  be  conn)ared  to  the  bad  lodging 
and  nourislimcnt,  which,  in  man,  so  fearfully 
develope  tuberculous  phthisis. — Archives 
Genirales  dc  Mcdecine,  August,  1812. 
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tJSE  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  I  he  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  Mr.  Jackson,  in  your  Inst  nnmbt-r,  has 
made  one  or  t\v(j  remarks  on  my  objictions 
to  the  spleen  being  the  propeller  of  the 
blood  through  the  liver,  I  am  of  course 
expected  to  answer  :  but  really  there  is 
notiiing  to  rejily  to  ;  and  as  it  is  only  now  a 
matter  of  argument  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
I  shall  condense  my  observations  into  the 
shortest  space.  His  statements  in  the  last 
number  are  jierfeetly  ridiculous ;  and  as 
from  the  tenour  of  his  pledge  in  the  post- 
scrii)t,  "  that  he  will  reply  to  all  1  can  say," 
&e.,  I  here  finish  the  matter.  I  never  men- 
tioned the  penis,  nor  the  cause  of  its  erection. 
"What  muscles,  in  the  case  of  thes]ileen, cause 
its  erection,  as  they  are  analogous?"  Does 
not  fear  cause  muscular  relaxation  ?  Is  not 
that  the  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the 
penis?  If  not,  Miiller  is  wrong,  amongst 
many  others.  Is  the  hand  composed  of 
veins  only  ?  Is  not  the  contraction  of  the 
veins  of  the  hand,  dipped  in  cold  water, 
produced  by  the  vital  contraction  of  the 
surrounding  tissue  ?  Mr.  Jackson  now  says, 
"It  is  by  this  vital  contraction  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  spleno -hepatic  vein  that 
the  portal  blood  is  proj)elled  through  the 
portal  plexus  and  hepatic  veins,  and  after 
the  spleen  has  been  excised."  Eryo,  it  is 
by  "  something  else,"  not  the  spleen,  that 
the  blood  is  propelled  !  This  exactly  agrees 
with  my  jircvious  statements.  And  I  must 
conclude  by  saying,  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  prove  or  disprove  anything  more 
than  the  (juestion  I  stated,  which  I  have 
satisfactorily  done  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Mr. 
J.  has  done  for  me.  I  will  siiortly  withdraw 
Mr.  J.'s  last  arrow  by  proving  that  the 
ratio  he  has  brought  forward  concerning  the 
relative  weights  of  the  spleen  in  man  and 
animals  must  be  reversed.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent, "  \\liy  is  the  liver  universally  present 
in  tlie  animal  kingdom,  and  the  spleen  only 
so  in  the  vertebrate  animals  ?''  This  is  all 
I  shall  advance  in  form  of  a  re])ly,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  see  your  pages  filled  with  more 
profitable  matter  than  any  such  discussion 
would  be.  Moreover,  any  one  that  has  read 
the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Jackson  must  notice 
his  ))eculiar  manner  of  evading  the  primary 
(juestion,  and  going  on  to  discuss  thepliysi- 
ology  of  the  penis  ;  so  that  I  firmly  believe 
by  further  notice  the  discussion  would  be 
extended  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
physiology.  My  only  excuse  for  ever  hav- 
ing noticed  it  at  all  is,  that  others  have  made 
replies  to  the  statements  advanced  to  prove 
the  spleen  to  be  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  he  has  proved  them  wrong  ;" 
».  e.  written  a  "large  quantity"  of  matter, 
evading   the    primary    question,  which   has 


apparently  satisfied  them.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  finally  remark,  that  "  the  spleen  is  not, 
nor  cannot  be,  the  propeller  of  the  blood 
through  the  liver,  because  the  blood  con- 
tinues to  be  circulated  through  that  organ 
after  the  sjileen  is  removed."  This  I  i.on- 
sider  enough  to  satisfy  any  ( ne  but  those 
who  will  not  be  satisfied.— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Contributor. 

■ . ^1 

BRIGHT  AND  ADDISON'S  PRACTIC 
OF  MEDICINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Thricu  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
volume  of  Drs.  Bright  and  Addison's  "  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine"  was  published,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  appearance 
of  the  second  volume.  In  common  with 
those  who  possess  the  first,  I  think  it  would 
be  but  just,  to  give  notice  if  there  is  any 
intention  to  finish  the  work.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Bright  appeared  in  the  Gazette, 
several  montlis  since,  stating  that  he  was 
about  to  publish  immediateli/,  a  work  on 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  intended  as  a  conclusion  to  the  work 
before  mentioned,  as  that  will  have  to  treat 
on  the  various  kinds  of  dropsy,  tkc.  Pre- 
haps  the  profession  may  be  informed  when 
it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Another  work  which  is  yet  unfinished, 
and  of  wliich  the  first  part  appeared  a  very 
long  time  ago,  is  Dr.  Ashwell's  "  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  Women,"  juiblished  by  Mr. 
Highley.  Certes,  these  gentlemen  of  Guy's 
Hospital  are  rather  dilatory  in  performing 
their  promises. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Medicus. 


HOM(EOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
How  characteristic  is  the  lucubration  of 
Harris  Dunsford,  M.D.  :  it  is  an  homoeo- 
pathic note  containing  an  infinitesmal  con- 
tradiction  of  fads.  There  is  one  error  in 
my  former  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  D .  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  made  by  a  Mr.  F. ,  accoucheur 

general  to  Messrs.  Dunsford  and  Co. 

I  pray  you  to  open  your  Gazette  to 
well-authenticated  failures  and  mischief  done 
by  these  homoeopaths  ;  and  rely  on  it,  you 
will  have  your  desk  loaded.  The  great  gun 
amongst  them  has  already  soimded  the  alarm, 
and  let  fly  a  shot  at  the  folly  of  Messrs.  D. 
and  Co.  taking  such  responsible  cases. 
^Miat  an  exalted  opinion  he  must  have  of 
this  noble  science  !  .' — Yours  faithfully, 

M.  D. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BORDEAUX. 

To  the  Eiliior  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  requested  to  forward  to  you 
the  accompanying  "  Programme"  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  Bordeaux,  who  desire  to 
make  known  their  intention  of  awarding  a 
gold  medal,  value  ()00  francs  {£2\),  to  the 
author  of  tlv.'  be^t  answer  to  the  following 
ijueslion  : — "  What  is  the  influence  of  the 
Penitentiai-y  systems,  and  of  solitary  con- 
tinemcnt  in  jiarticular,  on  the  health  of 
]irisoners,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
jioint  of  view  ?" 

Pa]iers  to  be  written  either  in  the  Latin, 
French,  Italiar.,  English,  or  German  lan- 
guage, and  forwarded,  post  free,  to  the 
secretary,  "  M.  Burguet,  67,  Rue  Fon- 
dandcge,  Bordeaux,''  before  the  15th  June, 
1843. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  Holland,  M,D. 
lf>,  Queen  Street,  Mavfiiir, 
Jan.  12,  1843. 

MR.  Ad'aMS'  CASE  OF  DISLOCATION 
AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

[Some  errors  crept  into  our  account  of 
this  case  in  a  former  number  ;  we  therefore 
subjoin  a  corrected  edition. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
Dissection  of  the  Joint. 
We  examined  the  knee-joint  immediately 
after  the  operation.  As  I  had  formerly  sup- 
posed, the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  and  the 
ligamentum  patella  were  both  entire,  the 
latter,  however,  much  stretched  and  slack- 
ened. The  lateral  ligaments,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  proved  not  to  be  torn. 
Upon  cutting  into  the  joint,  the  crucial 
ligaments  were  found  to  be  torn,  but  no 
other  part  there  was  injured.  The  posterior 
ligament,  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
and  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves,  were  all 
safe. 
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Jfin.  1843.        TlIlvRMOMETEIl. 

Barometfr. 

Wednesday  18 

from 

34  to  48 

30-22  to  30-35 

Tliiirs.lay  .  19  ' 

30 

48 

30-36         30-39 

Friday  ...  20 

30 

41 

.30-20        30-04 

.Saturday    .21 

31 

35 

29-93         2994 

.Sunday    .  .  22 

30 

43 

2995        29-94 

Monday  .  .  23 

38 

46 

29-95        29-86 

Tuesday     .  24 

40 

47 

29-81         Stat. 

Wind,  S.W.  on  the  18th  and  19th  ;  E.  bv  N.  on 
20th-,  K.  hy  S.  and  S.  on  the  21st-,  S.  by  K.  on 
the  22(1 ;  S.  and  .S.  by  E.  on  the  23d ;  and  S.  on 
the  24tli. 

Except  on  the  evening  (if  the  18th,  .ind  for 
uliout  an  hour  before  noon  of  the  2.'l(l,  ^^cnerally 
overcast:  a  dense  fo;;  during  tlie  moniiii);  of  the 
lytli. 

tiriromrtrr.    -Tlie  verv  low  stale  of  this  instru- 


ment noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Mkdical 
Gazutte,  appears  to  have  been  equalled  in  many 
places,  and  in  some  even  a  lower  reading  has 
been  re^istei-ed,  viz.  at  the  Observatory  at  Cam- 
bridiie,  about  the  same  time,  1  h.  35  ni.  i>.m.  it  was 
-28  inches,  13,  and  at  Swaflham  llalbeck,  25  in. 
later,  the  Barometer  attained  its  minimum,  "28 
inches,  14.  Some  have  asked  if  the  Barometer 
has  ever  been  observed  to  stand  lower  in  this 
island  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  liiul  in  my 
own  journal  that  on  the  24th  of  December,  1821, 
at  10  h.  30  m.  P.M.  when  the  wind  was  blowing; 
almost  a  hurricane  from  the  S.  ^.W.  the  Baro- 
meter was  28-Ofi,  being- 16  hundredths  of  an  inch 
lower  than  we  rejjistered  on  the  13th  instant. 
Tlic  Rev.  J.  Hailstone,  in  a  paper  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  t'ambriili^ce  I'hilosophical 
Society,  mentions  that  his  Barometer  at  Trump- 
ington',  was  as  low  as  28  inches  exactly  -,  and 
several  letters  from  various  parts,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  appeared  iji  the 
"  Times"  shortly  afterwards,  recordin;j  most 
disastrousgales  :  in  one  we  read,  tnatat  Frankfort, 
the  Barometer  on  the  same  night,  Dec.  21,  1821, 
was  26  inches  6  lines. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
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Friday  January  \?>,  1843. 
H.  H.  Corbould.— F.  D.  Howell.— J.  I.  Atkin- 
son.—R.  K.  U.avies.— B.  W.  Hutchinson.— F.  <>. 
Barker.— H.  W.  Revnolds.— F.  .).  Bnrsife.— T.  F. 
!M'Gauran.-R.  E.  Lutley.— R.  Rudall.— .\.  Fea- 
therstonhaugh. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 
Shewing   the    number   of    deaths   from    all 

causes    registered   in     the    week    ending 

Saturday,  January  If,  1S43. 

Small  Pox 1? 

Measles    35 

Scarlatina   22 

Hooping  Cough   30 

Croup  5 

Thrush     3 

Diarrhoea    2 

Dysentery   1 

Cholera    0 

I  nfluenza 0 

Typhus    31 

Erysipelas 6 

Syphilis   I 

Hydrojjhobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Ner\'e8,  and  Senses . .  175 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 308 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessols  ....  24 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

( )rf;'.ans  of  Digestion     50 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 7 

Childbed 4 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &:c 5 

Kheumutism  2 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    1 

Disca.'ses  of  Skin,  8:c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Scat 112 

Old  Ag;e  or  Natural  Decay 79 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      25 

Causes  not  specilicd   3 

Deaths  from  »n  Causes 9o3 

WiLsox  &  OaJLvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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-       I,ECTURES 

ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    SOME    IMPORTANT  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES   CONNECTED    WITH 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

Delirercd  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

Bv  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  2.— December  14,  1842. 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  explained  to 
you  some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  opera- 
tion, which  are  met  with  either  at  the  time 
of  their  being  performed,  or  immediately 
afterwards.  Iti  the  present  lecture,  I  mean 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  other  sources 
of  danger,  the  result  of  which  are  not  ren- 
dered manifest  until  a  later  period. 

The  effect  of  any  local  injury  depends, 
first,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury 
itself;  and  secondly,  on  the  condition  of  the 
individual  at  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
inflicted.  In  one  state  of  constitution,  the 
slightest  and  siinjilest  wound  may  produce 
ill  consequence'^,  which  even  the  largrst  and 
more  complicated  wound  would  not  produce 
in  another  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon, 
bt-fore  he  has  recourse  to  an  operation,  to 
study  the  causes  of  this  differenoe,  and  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances on  which  its  success  or  failure  may 
depend.  Evils  which  are  anticipated  may 
often  be  prevented,  and  at  all  events,  it  is 
always  worth  while  to  know  what  are  the 
evils  whi(!h  may  probably  or  possibly  arise, 
in  order  that  you  may  determine  how  far 
you  are  or  are  not  justified  in  encountering 
them. 

An  oper  tion  mny  be  followed  by  severe 
phlegmono'.is  influuimatioD.  You  may  re- 
move a  loo.-e  cartilage  from  the  knee-joint, 
and  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  the 
synovial  membrane  i»f  the  joint  may  be  dis- 
tfiiJi'd  with  syno'. ia,  with  great  pain  in  t!ie 
part,  and  symptomjt  c  iutldminatory  fever  ; 
Tifi. -xx\i. 


or  there  may  be  a  similar  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation of  the  stump  after  amputation 
ofthethigh,ending,ifitbenotcheckedby  art, 
in  suppuration  and  abscesses  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  an.l 
death  of  the  bone  itself  to  a  greater  or  le>s 
extent.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  what  is  commonly  called 
antiphlogistic  treatment ;  to  take  blood  from 
the  arm,  to  give  purgatives,  and  diaphoretics, 
and  even  to  subject  the  patient  to  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
in  all  cases,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  probal)le 
that  symptoms  of  this  kind  will  shew 
themselves,  but  you  may,  nevertheless, 
be  justified  in  expecting  them  in  many 
instances.  A  person  of  pleth(u-ic  habit,  of 
good  constitution,  who  has  been  living  rather 
freely,  without  actual  intemperance,  is  tlie 
individual  in  whom  such  inflammatory 
symptoms  most  frequently  appear.  You 
may  especially  distrust  a  patient,  whose 
urine  is  unusually  loaded  with  lithic  a(;id, 
whether  it  be  a  clear  high-coloured  serre- 
tion,  depositing  red  or  brown  crystals  of 
lithic  acid,  or  whether  it  become  turbid  on 
cooling,  having  a  red  sediment,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  staining 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it, 
so  that  it  resembles  in  appearance  whit 
they  call  a  \ni\V  saucer.  The  secretion  of 
the  kidneys,  where  it  habitually  exhibits  the 
appearance  wliich  I  have  just  desci-ii)ed, 
always  indicates  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  system.  The  individual  thus  affected  is 
in  a  situation  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  a  sword  suspended 
over  his  head  by  a  thread  which  may  break, 
so  as  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  at  any  moment. 
You  must  not  be  surprised,  if  lie  be  sud- 
denly, and  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
in  the  best  possible  health,  seized  with  in- 
flammation  of  the  pleura,  or  of  the  knee,  or 
with  a  brain  fever,  and  ynu  may  he  assured 
that  he  is  so  u.  f  ivourable  a  subject  for  an 
operation,  th.it  no  operation  ought  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  except  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
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necessity,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  some 
very  great  and  pressing  danger.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  let  the  operation  be 
postponed  until,  by  a  regulated  diet,  by  exer- 
cise taken  daily,  not  to  an  immoderate  extent, 
but  yet  so  as  to  induce  a  free  perspiration, 
by  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  and  perhaps 
of  small  doses  of  the  alkalies,  you  have 
brought  the  patient  into  a  better  state  of 
health. 

But  the  dangerous  inflammations  which 
occur  after  operations  have,  for  the  most 
part,  an  entirely  different  character  from 
that  of  which  1  have  just  spoken.  They 
are  low  asthenic  inflammations,  connected 
with  a  depressed  state  of  the  general  system, 
and  requiring  a  very  dift'erent  treatment  from 
what  is  required  in  cases  of  active  phlegmo- 
nous inflammations.  Of  these  the  most 
common  is  that  which  assumes  the  form  of 
an  exanthematous  disease,  and  which  we 
call  erysipelas. 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  danger  to 
patients  after  ojieration  than  this ;  nor  is 
there  any  more  abundant  cause  of  mortifica- 
tion to  the  surgeon,  shewing  itself,  as  it 
does,  not  only  after  the  most  severe  and 
complicated  o])erations,  but  after  those 
which  are  regarded  the  most  trifling  :  not 
only  after  lithotomy,  or  an  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  but  after  the  removal  of  an 
encysted  tumor  from  the  scalp,  or  the  divi- 
sion of  the  prepuce  on  account  of  a  phimosis, 
or  the  laying  open  of  the  smallest  sinus  in 
the  groin,  or  near  the  rectum.  Perhaps  the 
wound  made  in  the  operation  is  healing 
favourably,  and  you  supjjose  that  your 
labours  are  brought  to  a  prosperous  termi- 
nation, when  some  day,  on  visiting  your  pa- 
tient, you  find  that  he  has  had  a  rigor  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  you  find  him  labouring  under 
erysipelas,  which  endangers  his  life,  and 
keeps  your  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  for 
the  next  fortnight. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose 
to  give  you  a  history  of  erysipelas,  or  to 
direct  the  treatment  which  it  requires.  My 
object  is  merely  to  explain  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  commonly  arises, 
and  to  consider  the  means  of  prevention. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  erysi- 
pelas is  contagious,  and  that  it  is  from  this 
cause  that  you  find  it  i)revail  to  so  great  an 
extent  at  particular  periods  in  hospitals  all 
over  the  world.  But  you  must  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  between 
diseases  which  are  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  those  which  affect 
many  individuals  about  tlie  same  time,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  placed  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same 
external  influences.  Now  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  live,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
profcpsinnal    career,  where  1   had  abundant 


opportunities  of  watching  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  this  terrible  malady, 
and  the  result  is  that  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  is  is  not  really  contagious.  Exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  and  especially  to  the 
influence  of  these  two  causes  acting  in  com- 
bination with  each  other,  may  be  the  imme- 
diate exciting  cause  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  it  may  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
be  traced  to  a  still  higher  source  than  this, 
namely,  to  a  depressed  and  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  jiatient's  constitution.  The 
depressing  effects  of  the  cold  north-eastern 
wind,  which  in  this  country  prevails  on  an 
average  for  nearly  three  montlis  between 
winterandsummer,  are  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  erysipelas  is  never  more  prevalent 
than  it  is  just  at  this  period  of  the  year.  We 
may  in  the  same  manner  explain  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  it  during  a  season  of  extreme 
cold  in  winter,  or  of  intense  heat  in  summer. 
Then  you  may  observe  that  it  occurs  es- 
pecially after  operations  in  which  the  patient 
has  lost  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood,  and 
in  those  who  either  before  or  after  the  ope- 
ration have  been  kept  on  a  very  low  system 
of  diet.  We  cannot  regulate  the  winds  of  the 
spring  months,  nor  the  heat  of  summer,  nor 
the  cold  of  winter,  but  we  may,  I  am  satisfied, 
do  a  very  great  deal  towards  counteracting 
their  influence,  and  lessening  the  danger  of 
erysipelas,  by  using  every  possible  precau- 
tion against  an  abundant  hHcmorrhage,  by 
the  prudent  and  judicious  administration  of 
nourishment,  and  by  a  cautious  exhibition  of 
such  stimulants  as  wine  and  beer,  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  them,  when  in  health, 
I  was  educated  in  the  belief  that  the  thing  to 
be  most  apprehended  after  an  operation  was 
some  kind  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  the 
way  to  prevent  inflammation  was  to  keep 
the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  and  as  long  as  I 
acted  in  accordance  with  these  views  1  was 
meeting  with  erysipelas  at  every  turn  of  my 
practice.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  I  became  convinced  that  these  doctrines 
are  erroneous  :  that  an  operation  is  a  shock 
to  the  system  making  a  great  demand  on  the 
vital  powers  :  that  the  eflects  of  this  shock 
are  often  much  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood  : 
that  a  very  scanty  diet  actually  makes  the 
patient  more  liable  to  certain  kinds  of  in- 
flammation than  he  would  be  otherwise  ;  and 
that  our  rule  of  practice  ought  to  be  rather  to 
sustain  his  powers  by  allowingliim  wholesome 
nourishment ;  and  not  to  add,  to  thcinfluence 
of  other  depressing  causes,  that  still  worse  one 
of  starvation.  I  assure  you,  and  I  assert  it 
most  jiositively,  that  if  you  attend  to  the  rule 
which  I  havejustlaid  down,  although  you  may 
not  j)rcventerysipelas  altogether,  you  will  find 
it  to  be  a  rare  instead  of  a  common  occurrence, 
and  I  can  scarejy  express  to  you  how  much 
greater  has  been  the  comfort  of  my  life,  and 
how  much  less  cause  I  have  had  for  profes- 
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sional  anxiety,  since  I  altered  my  mode  of 
j)ractice,  than  was  tlie  case  formerly. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  as 
recoiiiniendiiig  that  the  subjects  of  operations 
are  to  be  crammed  with  animal  food,  or  that 
wine  and  porter,  and  l)randy,  arc  to  be  freely 
and  indiscriminately  administered.  As  I 
have  already  explained  to  you,  there  are 
some  individuals  who  require  to  be  placed  on 
a  more  moderate  system  of  diet  than  that 
to  which  they  have  lately  been  accustomed, 
to  jirepare  them  for  an  oiieration  :  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  food  should  be  given 
cautiously  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the 
operation  has  been  performed,  and  under  all 
circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  watch  the  present  symptoms,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  patient's 
previous  habits,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  ad- 
minister either  animal  food  or  stimulants  in 
such  quantity  as  to  excite  the  pulse,  or 
increase  the  heat  of  the  skin  ;  or  to  load  the 
stomach  with  that  which  it  cannot  easily 
digest.  It  is  dangerous  to  keep  a  patient 
very  low  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  very 
full  diet ;  and  it  is  also  dangerous  all  at  once 
to  supply  a  very  full  diet  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  very  scanty  fare.  An 
individual  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing nothing  but  water,  will  require  wine,  and 
porter,  and  brandy,  only  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
while  another,  who  is  habituated  to  the  use  of 
such  stimulants,  cannot  be  deprived  of  them 
more  than  a  very  few  days,  without  suffering 
materially  from  the  privation.  I  have  often 
in  this  hospital  found  it  expedient  to  give  a 
gin-drinker  a  moderate  quantity  of  gin  even 
on  the  day  immediately  following  some 
operation  or  dangerous  accident. 

Another  inflammatory  affection  which 
sometimcsarises  as  the  consequence  of  an  ope- 
ration, has  its  seat  in  the  veins  which  have  been 
tied  or  divided.  This  occurs  under  circum- 
stances very  similar  to  those  under  which  we 
meet  with  erysipelas :  beginning  some  days 
after  the  operation  was  performed,  and  being 
frequently  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  but  being  a 
more  formidable  disease  than  erysipelas,  in- 
asmuch as  it  attacks  more  imjjortant  organs, 
and  as  it  generally  terminates  in  suppuration, 
and  in  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
inflamed  vessel.  This  disease  when  once 
begun  is  little  under  the  dominion  of  remedies, 
but  much  may  be  done  towards  preventing 
its  existence  :  and  all  the  experience  which  I 
have  had  on  the  subject  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that,  like  erysipelas,  it  has  its  origin  in 
a  low  asthenic  state  of  the  system,  and  that 
those  persons  are  especially  liable  to  it  who 
have  been  much  lowered  by  haemorrhage  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  or  by  a  too  scanty 
diet  before  or  afterwards.  Arterial,  in  some 
instances,  accompanies  venous  inflammation. 


and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlu;  operation  of 
the  same  predisjjosing  causes. 

Another  source  of  mischief  after  o]icration 
is  what  may  be  called  gangrenoim  injiauuiia- 
tion  ;  that  is,  an  inflammation  which  ])roeeeds 
almost  immediately  to  a  termination  in 
gangrene  and  sloughing. 

This  assumes  a  somewhat  different  form  in 
different  cases. 

A  large  gross  fat  man,  who  had  been  much 
addicted  to  drinking  spirits,  was  admitted 
into  this  hospital,  when  I  was  assistant- 
surgeon,  with  an  enormous  irreducible  in- 
guinal hernia  in  a  state  of  strangulation.  I 
divided  the  stricture,  which  was  in  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  and  did  nothing  more. 
The  bowels  acted  freely  afterwards,  but  on 
the  third  day  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound  was  inflamed,  and  in  some 
places  there  were  vesications  on  its  surface. 
The  inflammation  extended  raj)idly  to  the 
rest  of  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and 
in  two  days  more  the  whole  of  them  were  in 
a  state  of  mortification.     The  patient  died. 

You  meet  with  the  same  disease,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  shape,  in  what  is 
commonly  called  "  a  sloughing  stump"  after 
amputation.  The  stump  inflames,  and  be- 
comes swollen,  painful,  and  tender.  You  are 
compelled  to  loosen  the  bandages.  A  dirty 
serous  discharge  exudes  through  the  dressings. 
After  four  or  five  days  you  remove  the 
plasters,  and  find  not  only  that  there  is  no 
attempt  at  union,  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
cut  surfaces  are  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 
Sloughs  become  separated,  but  others  are 
formed,  and  thus  a  rapid  destruction  of  the 
soft  parts  takes  place,  leaving  the  bone  pro- 
jecting, deprived  of  periosteum,  and  dead  in 
the  centre. 

In  another  case  a  diffuse  inflammation  ex- 
tends along  the  cellular  membrane,  pro- 
ducing an  effusion  of  serum  and  ill-formed 
pus.  At  first  the  surface  of  the  skin  has 
only  a  dingy  reddish  hue ;  but  the  cellular 
membrane  underneath  has  lost  its  vitality. 
Mortification  of  the  skin  follows  in  patches, 
and  often  takes  jdace  to  a  great  extent. 
Sometimes  the  progress  of  these  frightful 
changes  is  rapid,  the  whole  of  a  limb  being 
involved  in  them,  and  the  patient  sinking, 
from  the  impression  which  they  have  made 
on  his  system,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days.  At  other  times  the  progress  is  com- 
paratively &\oTv,  and  a  fortnight  may  elapse 
before  the  fate  of  the  patient,  as  to  life  or 
death,  is  finally  determined. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  character 
which  the  gangrenous  inflammation  assumes, 
you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  always  an  indica- 
tion of  a  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  pa- 
tient's constitution.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience it  occurs  especially  in  those  who 
havebeen  habitually  intemperate,  indulging  in 
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the  free  U!=c  of  spirituous  or  stron<;  fermented 
liquors.  In  persons  of  sucli  liabits  it  is  always 
prudent  for  you  to  avoid  the  performance  of 
an  operation,  excejit  it  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  If  that  necessity  sliould  exist, 
and  syinjitoms  of  gangrenous  inflammation 
should  ensue,  bear  in  mind  that  to  treat  it 
by  blood-letting,  and  what  are  commonly 
called  antijihlogistic  remedies,  is,  for  the 
most  jiart,  the  way  to  make  it  more  raj)id  in 
its  progress,  and  moredestruc^tive.  A  treat- 
ment the  directly  oj)posite  to  this  is  what  is 
really  required  ;  and  with  a  view  to  preven- 
tion, the  safest  thing  to  do,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  of  intemjierate  habits,  is  to  allow  him 
a  certain  quantity  of  his  accustomed  stimu- 
lus from  the  beginning,  that  is,  even  from 
the  day  of  the  operation. 

But  it  is  not  in  drinkers  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors  alone  that  we  meet  with 
this  kind  of  inflammation.  Persons  of  a 
broken  constitution  from  other  causes  are 
liable  to  it  also.  Dr.  Prout  has  observed 
that  those  who  labour  under  diabetes  are 
affected  with  carbuncle  in  a  great  number  of 
instances.  A  gentleman  labouring  under 
diabetes  received  an  accidental  wound  on  one 
side  of  his  head.  Within  a  week  he  was 
dead,  a  victim  to  extensive  inflammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  scalp.  If  he  had  been  in 
health  such  a  wound  as  he  received  \yould 
have  been  of  no  consequence  ;  but  in  the 
state  in  which  he  was  the  removal  of  a  small 
encysted  tumorfrom  his  scalpwould  have  been 
equally  fatal.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  los- 
ing three  patients  out  of  the  great  number  on 
whom,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
I  have  performed  the  oi)eration  of  applying 
a  ligature  to  internal  piles.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  on  examination  after  death,  I  found 
diff"use  inflammation  and  a  sloughy  condi- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and 
muscular  tunic,  and  also  externally  to  the 
muscular  tunic  as  high  as  the  mesentery, 
and  even  between  its  layers.  In  one  of  them 
there  was  a  di.seased  condition  of  the  kidney, 
and  the  urine,  which  was  carefully  examined 
by  Dr.  Prout,  was  found  to  be  loaded  with 
albumen,  and  of  a  very  high  specific  gravity 
(1"0.35).  In  the  second  there  was  adiseased 
condition  of  the  kidneys  also.  The  urine  un- 
fortunately was  not  examined,  but  you  will 
know  pretty  nearly  what  it  must  have  been 
when  1  tell  you  that  in  the  bladder  I  found  a 
solid  oval  body  of  the  size  of  an  almond, 
and  having  an  ap|)carance  like  that  of  amber  ; 
in  short,  a  filniiious  calculus  ;  and,  as  it 
happens,  the  only  sj)ecimen  of  ihi.s  variety  of 
urinary  deposit  which  has  come  under  my 
ob^ervation.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a 
patient  who  had  laboured  under  disea.se  of 
ll)e  digebtivc  organs,  and  was  of  a  broken 
constitution.     At  first  I  had  refused  to  per- 


form the  0]ieration  on  him,  on  account  of  the 
general  state  of  his  health,  aiul  advised  him 
to  return  to  his  residence  in  the  country.  lie 
came  back  to  me,  however,  some  time  after- 
wards, suffering  so  much  inconvenience  that 
he  said  he  must  get  rid  of  the  disease  at  all 
hazards.  I  have  told  you  the  result.  Since 
these  cases  occurred,  wherever  I  have  had 
any  doubts  about  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health  I  have  always  examined  the  urine. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  existence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  is  in  all  cases  to  prevent  an  opera- 
tion ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  some- 
times accidental  and  temi)orary :  and  you 
must  be  aware  that  in  some  instances  (as  in 
those  of  hfemorrhoids  attended  with  very 
profuse  discharges  of  blood),  the  danger 
fi'om  the  disease  may  be  so  great  that,  even  if 
there  be  danger  from  the  operation,  such 
danger  must  be  overlooked.  Still,  this 
condition  of  the  urine  should  be  always 
regarded  as  a  reason  for  proceeding  very 
cautiously  ;  and  I  should  be  alwaj's  very  un- 
willing to  have  recourse  to  an  operation  where 
it  proved  to  be  habitual. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  subject  as 
plain  as  possible,  I  have  described  the.se 
varieties  of  inflannnation,  wliH'h  sometimes 
follow  operations,  as  being  quite  sejiarate  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  Still  in  practice 
you  will  not  uufrequently  find  them  existing 
in  combination.  One  patient  will  have  ery- 
sipelas terminating  in  sloughing  and  abscess, 
and  when  you  examine  the  body  after  death 
you  will  find  the  veins  to  be  filled  with  pus 
also.  Another  has  difi'used  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  membrane  in  the  first  instance, 
))ut  after  some  time  inflammation  bearing  all 
the  characters  of  erysipelas  shews  itself  in 
the  integuments.  Again,  erysipel.is  may  all 
at  once  proceed  to  gangrene  and  sphacelus. 
A  young  woman  had  a  small  scirrlious 
tumor  removed  from  her  neck.  On  that 
very  evening  she  had  a  rigor.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  there  was  well-marked  ery- 
sipelas of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  extending 
downwards  over  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chest.  No  proper  reaction  had 
taken  jjlace  after  the  rigor :  the  jjulse  was 
small  and  weak,  and  the  extremities  were 
cold.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  of  the  skin 
affected  by  the  erysipelas  was  in  a  state  of 
mortification ;  and  in  Jess  than  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  operation  the 
l)atient  was  no  more.  A  poor  girl,  who 
came  from  the  country  to  be  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Ilosintal,  on  her  journey  had 
the  skin  over  one  breast  slightly  chafed  by 
the  whalebone  of  her  stays.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  she  had  a  severe  rigor,  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  never  comjdetcly  re- 
covered. Erysij)elas  supervened,  beginning 
where  the  skin  had  been  chafed,  and  extend- 
ing rapidly  over  the  whole  of  the  forepart  of 
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the  chest.  The  skin  thus  aflVfted  became 
almost  immediately  gangrenous,  and  she 
died  with  it  in  a  state  of  complete  mortifica- 
tion in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Both  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  the  summer,  when 
the  heat  was  most  unusually  intense ;  and 
they  taught  me  a  lesson  which  I  have  never 
forgotten — namely,  that  operations  which  are 
not  of  an  immediate  necessity  should  not  be 
performed  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosjjhere  is  very  much  above  the  ordinary 
standard. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  inflamma- 
tory affections  to  which  the  attention  of  our 
profession  has  of  late  years  been  much 
directed,  consequent  on  accidental  injuries, 
and  on  surgical  operations,  which  1  must 
not  pass  over  unnoticed.  The  seat  of  these 
inlbnnmations  is  not  in  the  part  which  has 
been  injured,  or  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  operation,  but  at  a  distance  from  it. 
A  man  has  an  injury  of  the  head,  and,  when 
he  dies  some  time  afterwards,  you  find  de- 
jiosits  of  pus  in  the  lungs,  or  abscesses  of 
the  liver.  In  another  case  there  are  symp- 
toms of  cellular  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  after 
lithotomy  ;  but  death  does  not  take  place 
immediately  :  the  case  is  protracted  ;  and 
before  he  dies  the  patient  suffers  from 
swelling,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
sloughing  of  the  parotid  glands  ;  Ibr  there 
is  a  purulent  deposit  in  each  of  tlie  knee- 
joints.  In  other  cases  there  are  deposits  of 
])us  in  the  cellular  membranes,  or  of  serum, 
lymph,  and  i)us,  in  the  peritoneum  or  pleurse. 

Now  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  secondary  disease  is 
always  connected  with  venous  inflammation, 
and  that  the  circumstance  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  pus  secreted  by  the  kmer 
surface  of  the  veins  is  carried  into  the  torrent 
of  the  circulation,  and  afterw'ards  deposited, 
even  without  any  inflammatory  process,  in 
some  other  and  distant  organ.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe  that  this  is  the  true  theory 
of  the  disease.  In  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  leg,  in  which  the  patient 
died  at  the  end  of  a  month  with  dejiosits  of 
pus  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  in  the  cellular 
membrane  over  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
near  the  left  (or  opposite)  groin,  the  veins 
were  most  carefully  examined  every  where, 
but  no  venous  inflammatiou  could  be  de- 
tected. In  another  man,  who  died  after  a 
surgeon  had  most  injudiciously  applied  the 
caustic  ])otash  to  the  skin  over  the  occiput, 
so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  all  the  soft  parts, 
and  expose  the  bone  itself,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  body  after  death, 
and  found  the  thtra  mater  detached  from 
the  inside  of  the  bone  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  destruction  of  the  j)ericranium  had  taken 
place  on  the  outside  ;  and  no  trace  either  of 


venous  inflammation  in  the  injured  part,  or 
of  suppuration  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  ;  while  the  jieritoneum  was  universally 
inflamed,  and  the  intestines  were  agglutinated 
to  each  other  by  coagulated  lymph.  I 
might,  if  it  were  necessary,  )>roduce  a  great 
number  of  similar  examples  ;  but  these  are 
fjuitc  suflicient  for  my  present  purpose. 
Having  now  watched  the  ])rogres3  of  a  great 
nundjcr  of  cases  of  this  description,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  these  secondary  inflammations 
are  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  entrance  of 
pus  into  the  vessels,  and  the  transfer  of  it 
when  secreted  in  one  part  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation  to  some  other 
])art  of  the  body,  but  to  the  long  continuance 
of  a  low  febrile  excitement  of  the  system. 
However  that  may  be,  these  cases  are  replete 
with  danger.  The  rule  is,  that  they  ter- 
minate fatally  ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  very  rare. 

Still  such  exceptions  exist,  and  every  now 
and  then  you  will  find  the  secondary  inflam- 
mation to  subside  without  going  on  to  the 
deposit  of  jius.  One  such  case  is  probably 
in  the  recollection  of  some  of  those  whonn  I 
now  address.  It  was  that  of  the  last  patient 
(George  Bean),  in  whom  I  tied  the  external 
iliac  artery  before  I  resigned  my  office  as 
surgeon  to  the  hosjiital.  On  the  evening 
after  the  operation,  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men became  painful  and  tender  ;  the  pulse 
was  frequent  ;  the  skin  hot ;  the  tongue  dry, 
and  brown.  Some  blood  was  taken  from 
the  arm.  On  the  following  day,  as  the 
symptoms  continued,  Mr.  Cutler,  in  my 
absence,  repeated  the  blood-lotting.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  operation,  the  symp- 
toms being  not  at  all  relieved,  I  destroyed 
the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  with 
a  j)robe,  and  gave  exit  to  some  sanious 
matter  collected  within.  Finding  that  the 
man  had  been  a  dram-drinker,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  further  depletion,  1  now 
ordered  him  some  medicine  containing  am- 
monia, and  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with 
some  beef-tea,  &c.  On  the  following  (that 
is,  the  third)  day  none  of  the  local  symp- 
toms were  relieved,  and  the  constitutional 
.symptoms  were  much  aggravated ;  and  in 
addition  to  that  which  had  existed  previously, 
there  was  a  most  intense  pain,  with  swelling 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  shoulder,  (that  is, 
the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  the  artery  had  been  tied).  I  now  left 
off  all  medicine,  and  prescribed  half  a  pint 
of  red  wine  to  be  taken  daily,  with  such 
nutriment  as  the  stomach  would  receive. 
The  pain  in  the  shoulder,  with  some  degree 
of  swelling,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  on  the  quantity  of  stimulus  being 
further  increased,  this,  as  w<ll  as  the  other 
symjjtoms,  gradually  subsided,  and  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered.  1  am  induced 
to  mention  to  you   briefly  the   princi)>al  cir- 
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cumstances  of  this  case,  because,  as  they 
were  instructive  to  myself,  so  I  hope  that 
they  may  be  not  uninstructivc  to  you.  They 
show  that  a  secondary  inflammation,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  common  course  of 
things  to  proceed  to  a  purulent  deposit, 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  made  to  terminate 
in  resolution.  They  furnish  also  an  ex- 
ample of  a  low  inflammatory  affection  in  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
being  relieved  not  by  bleeding,  antimonials, 
and  purgatives,  but  by  a  directly  opposite 
method  of  treatment ;  namely,  the  prudent 
exhibition  of  stimulants  and  nourishments  : 
thus  confirming  the  observations  which  I 
have  already  made  on  this  important  point 
in  surgical  practice. 

Besides  the  various  sources  of  danger 
after  operations  to  which  I  have  just  called 
your  attention,  and  which  are  all  connected 
with  inflammatory  action,  there  are  others 
not  less  important  which  are  connected  with 
derangement  of  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system. 

As  a  wound  made  accidentally  may  be 
followed  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  by  symptoms  of  tetanus,  so  that 
made  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  may  pro- 
duce the  same  unfortunate  result.  You 
must  not,  however,  (in  this  climate,  at 
least,)  allow  the  apprehension  of  this  terrible 
disease  to  enter  into  your  calculation.  It 
is  just  as  probable  that  it  will  occur  after 
the  most  trifling  operations,  such  as  you 
jierform  daily,  as  after  those  which  are  most 
difficult  and  complicated  ;  and  the  chance  of 
this  occurrence  after  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  so  very  small,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  you  may  regard  it  as  none  at  all. 
If  you  were  to  take  account  of  such  small 
chances  as  this,  you  would  not  make  a 
journey  on  horseback  for  the  fear  of  being 
thrown  off  your  horse  and  killed  ;  nor  would 
you  venture  to  travel  in  a  mail-coach,  or  in 
a  railroad-carriage.  Besides,  we  have  no 
Buch  knowledge  as  will  enable  us  to  say  in 
what  particular  case  it  is  most  probable  that 
tetanus  will  occur,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  avoided 
or  prevented. 

You  have  heard  of,  and  most  of  you  have 
witnessed,  a  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous 
system  which  sometimes  follows  local  in- 
juries, and  to  which  M.  Dupuytren  has 
given  the  name  of  traumatic  delirium, 
though  that  of  traumatic  mania  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  ajipellation.  This  disease 
may  follow  the  injury  done  by  an  operation 
as  well  as  that  which  arises  from  an  accident. 
The  case  is  always  replete  with  danger,  and 
not  unfrcquently,  even  in  spite  of  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  the  termination  of  it  is 
fatal.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  occuj)y 
your  time  by  giving  an  exact  history  of  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  : 
these  being,  I  doubt  not,  well  described  in 


the  systematic  course  of  lectures  dehvered 
in  this  theatre  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  that  I 
should  observe,  that  the  symptoms  vary 
somewhat  in  different  cases,  and  that  the 
degree  of  danger  varies  also. 

Now,  according  to  my  observations,  the 
cases  in  which  this  disturbed  state  of  the 
nervous  system  follows  accidental  injuries 
and  operations  in  the  London  hospitals,  are 
chiefly  those  of  individuals  who  had  habitu- 
ally indulged  too  much  in  the  use  of  fer- 
mented and  spirituous  liquors,  and  espe- 
cially of  dram-drinkers  ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  the  symptoms  immediately 
follow  the  sudden  abstraction  of  the  accus- 
tomed stimulus.  A  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  drink  his  bottle  of  wine  daily, 
with  the  addition  perhaj)s  of  some  porter  at 
his  dinner,  or  to  swallow  daily  one  or  two 
pints  of  gin  or  brandy,  should,  after  an  ope- 
ration (unless  there  be  some  very  potent 
reason  against  it),  be  at  once  allowed  a 
moderate  proportion  of  his  usual  liquor, 
and  perhaj>s  a  still  larger  quantity  after- 
wards:  or  if  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  this  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  traumatic  mania  have  begun  to 
shew  themselves,  wine,  or  gin,  or  brandy, 
with  the  addition  of  the  acetate  or  muriate 
of  morphia,  should  be  immediately  exhibited, 
with  a  view  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  some 
few  cases  of  persons  whose  habits  have  pre- 
disposed them  to  this  disease,  there  may 
perhaps  be  inflammatory  symptoms  ol  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  or  demand  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  other  methods  of  depletion, 
in  the  first  instance.  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, will  only  make  the  patient  more  liable 
to  traumatic  mania  afterwards,  and  his  life 
will  certainly  be  sacrificed  unless  you  exer- 
cise a  sound  judgment  in  choosing  the  exact 
moment  of  time  in  which  you  shall  alter 
your  treatment,  and  substitute  the  cautious 
exhibition  of  stimuli  and  ojnates  for  that 
which  you  had  employed  previously. 

Nervous  symptoms,  which  are  essentially, 
though  not  in  all  minute  particulars,  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  arise  in  per- 
sons who  have  been  too  much  addicted  to 
strong  potations,  may  arise  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  museum  of  this  hosj)i- 
tal  you  will  find  the  lower  portion  of  a  tibia 
divided  longitudinally,  and  exhibiting  the 
cavity  of  an  abscess  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture immediately  above  the  ankle.  I  shall 
give  you  briefly  the  history  of  this  case,  as 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  present  in- 
quiry, and  is  of  much  interest.  The  patient 
was  a  young  man  about  twinty-four  years 
of  age,  and  he  consulted  me  rather  more 
than  eighteen  years  ago  under  the  following 
circumstances.  He  had  an  enlargement  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  right  tibia,  with 
pain,  which  was  constant  and  at  all  times 
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severe ;  but  he  was  subject  to  paroxysms,  in 
which  his  sufferings  were  described  as  being 
raost  excruciating.  These  paroxysms  re- 
curred at  irregular  intervals,  confining  him 
to  his  room  for  many  successive  days,  and 
being  attended  with  considerable  constitu- 
1  ional  disturbance.  He  had  consulted  many 
surgeons,  without  deriving  any  advantage 
from  their  advice.  The  remedies  which  I 
prescribed  were  of  no  more  avail  than  those 
which  he  had  taken  before  ;  and  when  I 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  lose  his 
limb,  he  gladly  consented  to  the  operation. 
The  preparation  to  which  I  have  referred 
you  sufficiently  ex])lains  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  but  the  termination  of  the  case  is 
that  which  is  most  to  our  present  purpose. 
The  patient  bore  the  operation  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  so  that  a  bystander  could 
not  have  supposed  that  he  suffered  the 
smallest  pain.  Immediately  afterwards, 
however,  he  became  restless  and  irritable, 
and  too  much  disjiosed  to  talk.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  evening  there  was  haemorrhage 
from  the  stump,  which  ceased  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  dressings  and  coagula,  though 
not  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
had  been  lost.  During  the  night  he  had 
no  sleep,  and  on  the  following  morning  he 
was  restless  and  incessantly  talking,  with  a 
rapid  pulse.  These  symptoms  became  ag- 
gravated. There  was  no  disposition  to 
sleep,  and  the  pulse  became  so  rapid  that  it 
could  be  scarcely  counted.  Until  the  third 
or  fourth  day  the  tongue  remained  clean  and 
moist ;  and  afterwards  it  became  dry  and 
somewhat  brown.  There  was  constant  deli- 
rium. The  pupils  were  widely  dilated ;  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina  was  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  the  glare  of  a  candle 
was  not  perceptible,  even  when  held  close  to 
the  eye.  Death  took  place  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  operation.  No  morbid  appear- 
ances were  detected  in  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  patient's  death  was  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  nervous  system  conse- 
quent on  the  shock  of  the  operation,  but 
probably  aggravated  by  the  secondary  hae- 
morrhage afterwards ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  supjiose  that  the  state  of  constant  misery 
and  excitement  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
many  years,  and  which,  as  I  was  informed, 
had  rendered  his  temper  unusually  irritable 
and  capricious,  made  him  more  liable  to  be 
thus  ciffected  than  he  would  have  been  other- 
wise. 

In  other  cases,  a  corresponding  predis- 
position may  be  traced  to  an  originally 
imperfect  construction  of  the  nervous  system, 
shewing  itself,  as  the  patient  attains  the  age 
of  puberty,  in  the  form  of  aggravated  hys- 
teria ;  or  perhaps,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  in  that  of  mental  derangement.     I 


have  seen  several  remarkable  cases  of  severe 
nervous  symptoms  following  even  small 
operations  in  the  former  class  of  patients. 
The  history  of  such  cases  would  of  itself 
occupy  a  lecture,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  that  I  should  call  your 
attention  to  them,  and  that  I  should  state,  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  that  those  who 
labour  under  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
are  among  the  most  unfavourable  subjects 
for  all  kind  of  operation.  Even  in  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  is  more  than  com- 
monly hysterical  I  advise  you  to  j)roceed 
with  caution.  Her  powers  of  life  are  weak  : 
she  will  ill  bear  any  considerable  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  she  is  more  liable  than  others 
not  only  to  a  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  also  to  those  low  in- 
flammatory affections  consequent  on  opera- 
tions, of  which  I  have  spoken  formerly.  I 
do  not  say  that  you  are  never  to  recommend 
an  operation  to  persons  of  this  description  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  you  ought  to  have  a 
very  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so  ;  and  I 
advise  you,  if  an  operation  be  determined 
on,  to  make  every  possible  provision  against 
much  loss  of  blood  ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  powers  of  the  system  by  the 
careful  administration  of  nourishment,  and 
even  of  stimuli  afterwards. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  existence  of  organic  disease  in  any 
organ  that  is  concerted  in  the  vital  func- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  a  great  objec- 
tion to  a  surgical  operation.  To  perform 
the  ojjcration  of  lithotomy  where  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  complicated 
with  disease  in  the  kidney,  is  almost  a  sure 
method  of  shortening  the  patient's  life. 
To  lay  open  a  fistula  of  the  rectum  where 
there  is  also  disease  of  the  lungs,  will  pro- 
bably cause  the  tubercles  and  vomicae  of  the 
latter  to  become  more  rapidly  developed. 
Nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity  can 
justify  an  operation  under  such  circum- 
stances. Still,  such  necessity  may  exist ; 
and  when  it  does  exist,  you  are  not  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  is 
required.  You  may  be  called  to  a  patient 
who  has  an  aneurism  in  the  popliteal  artery 
and  in  the  aorta  at  the  same  time.  To  tie 
the  artery  in  the  thigh,  where  such  a  com- 
plication exists,  and  where  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  popliteal  aneurism 
to  cause  immediate  danger,  would  be  mad- 
ness; but  to  hesitate  to  do  so,  if  it  were  on 
the  point  of  bursting,  would  be  cowardly 
and  cruel. 

Gentlemen,  in  thus  describing  to  you  the 
various  sources  of  danger  after  surgical  ope- 
rations, my  object  has  been  not  to  diminish, 
but  to  increase  your  confidence  in  operative 
surgery.  The  surgeon  who  goes  blindly  on, 
not  looking  at  the  evils  which  may  probably 
or  possibly  ensue,   is  a  mischievous  momber 
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of  society ;  while  he  who  proceeds  with 
circumspection,  and  makes  it  his  business  to 
learn  what  those  evils  are,  will  know  how  to 
avoid  them,  and  although  he  cannot  alwaj's 
command  success,  still  it  will  be  only  on 
some  comparatively  rare  occasions  that  he 
will  experience  the  bitter  disappomtraent  of 
finding  that  the  efforts  which  he  has  made 
for  his  patient's  good  have  turntd  out  to  his 
disadvantage. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  DISEASES 

OF  THE 

HEART,  GREAT  VESSELS,  AND 
CIRCULATING  FLUID. 

By  R.  Willis,  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cinein  the  AldersgateStreet  School  of  Medicine, 
late  Pli>^ician  to  the  Royal  Infinuary  for  Chil- 
dren, &c. 
{For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 


that  of  auscultation  by  Laennec  was 
gradual.  Even  in  the  Hippocratic 
writings  we  are  informed  that  "  if  on 
applying  our  ear  for  a  time  to  the  side 
we  hear  a  sound  like  that  of  boiling 
vinegar,  we  shall  know  that  the  chest 
contains  water,  and  not  purulent  mat- 
ter." Our  ingenious  countryman,  Dr. 
Hook,  some  century  and  a  half  ago, 
speaks  of  "  the  possibility  of  discover- 
ing the  internal  motions  and  actions  of 
bodies  by  the  sound  they  make,"  and 
of  our  "  being  able  to  hear  very  plainly 
the  beating  of  a  man's  heart ;"...."  the 
stopping  in  the  lungs,  too,  is  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  wheezing."  Before  the 
discovery  of  the  stethoscope,  Laennec 
tells  us  that  he  himself,  M.  Bayle,  and 
others,  were  in  the  habit  of  applying 
the  ear  to  the  side  in  studying  diseases 
of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  work  of  M. 
Double,  entitled   "  Semciologie  gen6- 


INTRODUCTION 

Much  as  had  unquestionably  been  ac-    rale,"  published  in  the  year  1817,  we 
complished  by  the  labours  of  "Valsalva, 
Morgagni,  Lancisi,  and  Senac,  in  illus- 
trating the   Diseases  of  the    Heart 


AND  GREAT  Vessels,  it  Is  Only  sincc 
the  means  of  investigation  discovered 
by  Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  have 
been  practised,  that  any  thing  like 
sound  pathology,  accurate  diagnosis, 
and  rational  treatment,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  rendered  possible  in  refe- 
rence to  the  affections  of  the  circulat- 
ing system.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  this  system,  in  these  times, 
may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  date  from  the 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  "  Essai 
sur  les  Maladies  du  Co-ur  et  des  gros 
Vaisseaux,"  of  Corvisart  (180(5.)  But 
it  is  to  Laennec  tliat  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  the  remarkable  extent  and 
precision  of  the  informal  ion  which  we 
now  possess  upon  the  interesting  and 
important   subject   of   diseases   of  the 


observe  the  same  procedure  employed 
in  investigating  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  The  amount  of  positive  infor- 
mation obtained  up  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, was  next  to  nothing  :  various  un- 
usual or  preternatural  sounds,  indeed, 
were  heard  ;  but  the  perception  of  these 
did  not  yet  qualify  the  listener  to  speak 
in  other  than  the  most  general  terms  ; 
he  had  only  assurance  of  the  presence 
of  disease  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense  ;  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
sounds  he  heard  was  unknown  ;  the 
pathological  states  with  which  they 
were  connected  were  unimagined  until 
Laennec  appeared. 

Consulted  so  lately  as  the  year  1 81 6 
by  a  young  woman  labouring  under  the 
general  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  percussion  and  the  contact  of 
the  liand,  as  employed  by  Corvisart, 
bcinji;  of  little  avail,  and  the  immediate 


heart  and  its   subordinate  system  of    application  ofthe  ear  being  inadmissible 


vessels.  This  great  man  may  not,  in- 
deed, have  been  uniformly  accurate  in 
the  explanation  he  gave  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  he  observed ;  but  little  or 
notliing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  ob- 
servation ;  and  where  he  did  not  hew 
out  the  path  for  us,  he  still  put  the 
means  into  oul- hands  by  which  we  have 
bince  been  enabled  to  hew  it  out  fur 
ourselves; — he,  the  favoured  of  the 
gods,  gifted  with  genius,  gatlicred  the 
ample  harvest ;  lie  lift  but  a  few  scat- 
tered ears  to  be  picked  up  by  all  who 
came  after  him. 

Like  ^o  many  olher  great  discoveries. 


for  obvious  reasons,  Laennec  recalled 
to  mind  the  well-known  fact  in  acous- 
tics, viz.  the  great  distinctness  with 
which  the  scratch  or  prick  of  a  pin  at 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  is  heard 
by  the  ear  applied  to  the  other.  On 
the  instant  he  rolled  his  note-book  or 
(juire  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  and  on  applying  one  end  of 
this  to  the  patient's  chest,  and  the  other 
to  liis  car,  lie  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  he  perceived  the 
action  of  the  heart,  as  he  imagined,  in 
a  far  more  distinct  manner  than  he  had 
ever  been  able  to   do  bv  the  iiuim-diate 
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application  of  his  head  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  From  this  moment  Laennec 
conceived  the  possibility  of  discovering 
the  character  and  import  not  merely  of 
the  sounds  connected  with  actions  of  the 
heart,  but  of  every  sound  produced  by 
the  motions  of  the  several  organs  in- 
cluded within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  which  had  thus 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  he  applied  him- 
self forthwith  to  the  subject,  and  in 
the  short  period  of  between  two  and 
three  years  he  hadaccuniulatcd  the  vast 
amountofinformation,and  found  leisure 
to  reduce  it  into  the  harmonious  shape 
in  which  it  meets  us  in  his  immortal 
work  entitled  "De  I'Auscultation  Me- 
diate, ou  Traite  de  Diagnostirpae  des 
Maladies  des  Poumons  et  du  Coeur."  (2 
torn.  Paris,  1819.) 

This  brief  sketch  will  not,  1  trust,  be 
viewed  as  out  of  place  here.  It  is 
becoming  in  us  as  philosophers,  and 
gratifying  to  our  feelings  as  men,  to 
preface  the  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  divisions  of  prac- 
tical medicine  with  the  mention  of  his 
name  who  has  most  especially  con- 
tributed to  its  illustration  ;  to  add  as  it 
were  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  wreath  that 
bound  his  brow. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Of  the  Size  or  Weitjht  of  the  Healthy 
Heart. 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Clendinning* 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  this  point 
of  primary  interest,  though  they  do  not 
appear  )o  have  yet  received  the  attention 
from  our  continental  brethren  which 
their  importance  dcservest.    Dr.  Clen- 
dinning has  shown  beyond  all  question 
that  the  heart  is  one  of  the  organs  that 
goes  on  increasing  in  weight  from  birth 
to  the  end  of  life,  to  whatever  length 
it  may  be  protracted.     The  heart  has, 
in  fact,  an  average  augmenting  weight 
for  each  decennial  period  of  life  : 
From  13  to  30  the  heart  weighs,  on  an 
average,      SJ  ounces 
.,      30  — 50    ....    8|      ,, 
„      50—70    .     .     .     .    9j      „ 
,,       70  and  upwards  .     .    9|       ,, 
The  average  weight  of  the  healthy 
adult  male's  heart,  for  all  ages  under 
sixty.  Dr.  Clendinning  states  at  8§  ozs. ; 

*  Medico-Chirur^cal  Transactions,  vol.  .v\i. 
Lond.  1838. 

t  M.  Ikiuillaud,  in  liis  elaborate  and  verj*  able 
work,  entitled  "Traite  Clininuc  des  Maladies  du 
Coeur,"  2  toni.  Paris,  1841,  docs  not,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledije,  refer  to  them. 


that  of  the  healthy  adult  female's  heart 
at  about  an  ounce  less,  or  7i  ounces. 
M.  Bouillaud's  estimate  of  the  weight  of 
the  adult  heart  is  from  S  to  9  ounces. 
Weber,  of  Bonn,  after  clearing  the 
hearts  of  two  criminals,  nearly  of  equal 
stature,  who  were  executed  by  the  sword 
in  the  prime  of  life,  found  the  one  to 
weigh  101  and  the  other  10}  ounces. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  the  ave- 
rages of  both  Clcndirrtiing  and  Bouil- 
laud ;  but  not  more,  I  apprehend,  than 
was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
difference  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  subjects  of  observation  were  placed. 
Clendinning  and  Bouillaud's  estimates 
were  made  from  the  victims  of  dise;ise, 
often  the  exhausted  tenants  of  the  hos- 
pital and  workhouse;  Weber's,  again, 
were  from  vigorous  men,  cut  off  in  full 
health.  From  eight  to  ten,  and  even 
eleven  ounces,  according  to  the  bulk  and 
stature  of  the  individual,  may  probably 
very  safely  be  assumed  as  the  proper 
weight  of  the  heart  in  the  healthy  adult 
male. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  learn,  as  we 
do  from  Dr.  Clendinning's  inquiries, 
that  diseases  of  an  exhausting  nature  do 
not  all  alike  occasion  a  shrinking  in  the 
heart  and  viscera  generally.  In  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  for  example,  instead  of 
wasting,  like  the  muscular  system  at 
large,  the  heart  appears  actually  to  in- 
crease in  size.  The  mean  weight  of 
the  healthy  heart,  in  a  given  period  of 
life,  being  nine  1-lOth  ounces,  its  mean 
weight,  in  the  same  interval,  among  the 
victims  of  phthisis,  is  found  to  be  nine 
l-6th  ounces.  Other  wasting  diseases, 
— marasmus,  atrophy  from  any  cause 
save  phthisis, — are  accompanied  with  a 
diminution  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  structures  of  the  body.— The 
mean  weight  of  the  heart  of  seven  sub- 
jects who  had  died  of  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  enteritis,  scirrhous  induration 
of  the  pylorus,  chronic  pneumonia  suc- 
ceeding measles,  &c.  was  ascertained, 
by  M.  Bouillaud,  to  be  about  five  ounces 
five  drachms;  in  one  instance  the  organ 
weighed  no  more  than  about  four  ounces 
three  drachms ;  in  none  did  it  exceed 
six  ounces  and  four  drachms. 

Of  the  Thickness  of  the  Walls  of  the 
several  Cavities  of  the  Heart, 

The  walls  of  the  riffht  auricle  of  the 
heart  may  be  stated  to  have  a  mean 
thickness  of  about  one  line  :  they  vary 
from  half  a  line  to  a  full  line  and  a  half. 
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The  parietcs  of  the  left  auricle  are  some- 
what thicker;  tliey  have  a  mean  thick- 
ness of  about  one  hne  and  a  half,  and 
vary  in  different  cases  from  three  quar- 
ters of  a  line  to  two  Unes,  or  a  httle 
more.  The  walls  of  the  ric/ht  ventricle, 
towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  where 
they  are  generally  thickest,  may  be  said 
to  have  a  mean  thickness  of  nearly 
three  lines,  rather  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  they  vary,  in  diflerent  cases, 
between  one  line  and  a  half  or  two 
lines,  and  three  lines  and  a  half.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  much 
stronger.  They  do  not  appear  to  vary 
much,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
from  half  an  inch.  Where  they  are 
thinnest,  they  will  measure  five  lines ; 
where  thickest,  about  seven  lines. 

The  thickness  of  the  interventricular 
septum  appears  to  correspond  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle ;  it  may  be  assumed  at 
from  five  to  seven  lines, — a  little  less  or 
a  little  more  than  half  an  inch. 

It  is  well  to  be  aware  that  different 
observers  have  estimated  very  dif- 
ferently the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  several  cavities  of  the  heart.  Pro- 
fessor Lobstein,  of  Strasburg,  for  in- 
stance, gives  a  greater  thickness  to  the 
walls  of  the  right  than  of  the  left 
auricle,  which  I  cannot  explain  unless 
on  the  supposition  of  a  typographical 
error.  1  have  followed  M.  Bouillaud, 
whose  measurements  correspond  very 
closely  witii  those  which  I  have  made 
myself. 

Of  the  Cupacitji  of  the  Auricles  and 
Ventricles. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  somewhat 
more  ample  than  the  left  cavities.  In 
healthy  men  and  animals  there  ai)j)ears, 
however,  to  be  no  sensible  dill'erence 
between  the  cajjacities  of  the  two  auri- 
cles and  the  two  ventricles.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix  upon  any  (juan- 
lity  which  should  express  correctly  the 
absolute  capacity  of  any  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  healthy  heart ;  this 
varies  in  each  particular  instance, 
according  to  the  state  of  rigidity  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  which  is  familiarly 
known  to  ditFer  with  the  kind  of  death 
which  the  subject  has  died,  tlie  interval 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  death  and 
the  time  at  which  the  examination  is 
made,  &c.  The  common  estimate  is 
about  two  ounces  for  the  capacity  of 
each  ventricle. 


Of  the  Situation  of  the  Heart  within 
the  t'hest. 
The  base  of  the  heart,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
left  clavicle.  The  right  side  of  the 
organ  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
middle  line  of  the  sternum  ;  the  left 
side  may  be  traced  at  the  (hstance  of 
from  three  inches  and  a  half  to  some- 
what more  than  four  inches  to  the  left 
of  the  mesial  line  ;  and  the  apex,  as  is 
well  known,  points  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  tifih  and  sixth  rib.  The 
whole  organ  occupies  the  region  which 
includes  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  true  ribs.  Infcriorly  the 
heart  rests  upon  the  diaphragm  over 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Anteriorly 
it  is  covered  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  corresponding  margins 
of  the  right  and  left  lungs  ;  being,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  overlapped 
in  a  considerably  less  degree  by  the 
anterior  mediastinal  edge  of  the  right, 
than  by  that  of  the  left  lung.  The 
portion  of  the  heart  which  is  not  over- 
lapped by  the  lungs  presents  the  figure 
of  a  lozenge  from  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  in  relation  almost  entirely  with 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Of  the  Sonndi  and  Impulse  of  the  Heart. 

Wlien  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  pric- 
cordial  region  of  a  iiealthy  man,  be- 
tween the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  either  directly 
or  by  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope, 
we  are  immediately  aware  of  a  push 
from  within,  which  raises  or  tends  to 
raise  the  head  of  the  listener,  and  of 
two  sounds  which  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  These  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart ;  the 
j)usli  being  now  universally  designated 
the  impulse,  and  the  sounds  sj)oken  of, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  secjuence, 
as  iha  Jirst  and  the  second  sounds  of  the 
heart.  The  impulse  and  the  first  sound 
are  observed  to  occur  together;  the 
second  sound  succeeds  these,  and  is  un- 
accompanied by  any  perceptible  motion. 

All  observers  were  speedily  satisfied 
of  the  phenomenanow  indicated,  which, 
indeed,  as  objects  of  simjjle  sensuous 
aj)prehension,  were  not  open  to  be  dis- 
puted. The  explanations  that  have  been 
offered  of  them,  however,  have  been 
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extremely  various ;  the  causes  upon 
whicli  tlu'V  depend  have  been  conceived 
as  very  diirercnt,  by  difl'erent  incjuirers. 
Lacnnec,  along  with  I  he  older  writers  on 
j)hysi()logy,  with  Harvey,  Haller,  and 
Corvisart,  held  that  the  conlractior.  of  the 
ventricles  was  the  cause  of  the  impulse, 
and  of  the  accompanying  tirst  sound, 
and  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricles 
was  the  cause  of  the  second  sound  ;  the 
sound  in  each  case  being  believed  to 
l)rocced  from  the  shortening  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

This  theory  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  notoriously  at  variance  as  it  was 
with  the  universally  acknowledged 
physiological  order  in  which  the  seve- 
ral portions  of  the  heart  come  into 
jday,  remained  for  a  long  time  unques- 
tioned. Mr.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
the  first  wlio  took  public  notice  of  the 
discrepancy  of  making  the  ventricles 
act  before  the  auricles.  With  Laennec, 
he  upheld  the  systole,  or  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
first  sound  ;  he  ascribed  the  second 
sound  to  the  diastole,  or  collapse  of  the 
ventricles. 

Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  now 
took  up  the  question,  believed  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  to  be  owing  to  the 
rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricles  ;  the 
second  sound  he  ascribed  to  the  stroke 
of  the  inner  walls  of  the  ventricles  one 
upon  another,  consequent  upon  their 
rapid  contraction.  Drs.  Stokes  and 
Hart,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  first  sound  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  systole  or  contraction  of  the 
auricles,  and  the  diastole  or  relaxation 
of  the  ventricles ;  the  second  sound 
they  gave  to  the  systole  of  the  ventricles 
and  the  diastole  of  the  auricles. 

M.  Marc  d'Espine,  in  a  memoir  read 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  in  July  1831,*  held  that  the  first 
sound  depended  on  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  ;  the  second  sound  on  the 
diastole  or  relaxation  of  the  same 
cavities.  It  is  in  M.  Marc  d'Espine's 
paper  that  1  find  the  first  mention  of 
the  semilunar  aortic  valves  as  the 
efficient  agents  in  producing  the  second 
sound  ;  an  explanation  w  hich  he  indi- 
cates particularly  as  having  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  C'arswell  some  months 
previously,  but  which  he  combats,  and 
will  not  admit,  the  theory  upon  which 
it  rests  not  being  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views. 


*  IMblished  in  Archives  G^n^rales,  Oct.  1S31. 


Dr.  Hope,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  Heart  (Lond.l  831), ascribed 
the  first  sound  to  sonorous  vibrations 
excited  in  the  blood  by  the  contraction 
of  the  ventri(;les ;  tlie  second  sound  he 
also  connected  with  sonorous  vibrations 
set  up  in  the  blood  by  the  efl'ect  of  the 
ventricular  collapse.  In  his  second 
edition  (1839),  Dr.  Hope  abandoned 
these  views  entirely,  adopting  otliers 
held  by  his  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors. 

M.  Rouanet,*  acquainted  with  M. 
d'Espine's  pai)er,and  with  Dr.Carswell's 
explanation  of  the  second  sound,  which 
he  quotes  at  length,  adopts  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman's  idea,  extends 
it,  and  is  the  first  who  goes  the  whole 
length  of  connecting  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  with  the  action  of  the  tri- 
cuspid and  mitral,  or  auro-ventricular 
valves  of  either  side  of  the  heart.  After 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  various 
theories  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
which  had  been  proposed  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  writing  himself,  M. 
Rouanet's  first  proposition  is  to  this 
eflc'ct :  '  Que  le  jeudes  valvules  ne  pent 
se  faire  sans  bruit,' — '  that  the  play  of 
the  valves  cannot  go  on  without  pro- 
ducing sounds.' 

In  the  following  year,  and  nearly 
simultaneously,  similar  views  were 
either  adopted,  or  advocated,  by  Dr, 
Billing,  Mr.  Rryan,  and  Mr.  Carlile, 
with  various  modifications  ;  and  the  in- 
fiucnce  and  agency  of  the  valves  at  each 
orilice  of  the  ventricles,  in  producing 
the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart, 
seemed  to  be  brought  a  great  way 
towards  demonstration  by  the  experi- 
ments and  advocacy  of  M.  Rouillaudf. 
Subsequent  inquiries,  however,  went 
as  far  to  shake  the  belief,  now  becom- 
ing general,  in  the  large  share  which 
the  action  of  the  auri-ventricular  valves 
had  in  the  i)roduction  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart.  The  Dublin  Sub-com- 
mi  ttee  of  the  British  Association  ( 1 835), 
for  example,  reverted  to  the  old  theory 
of  sonorous  vibrations  excited  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  blood  over  the 
irregular  internal  surfaces  of  the  ven- 
tricles in  its  way  to  the  mouths  of  the 
great  vessels,  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  first  sound.  Drs.  Williams  and 
Hope,  again,  were  led  back  by  their 
experiments  (I8.'i5)  to  muscular  con- 
traction as  the  cause  of  the  first  sound, 

*  Thpscs  de  Paris,  1S32,  So.  252, 
t  Traite  Cliniquc,  &c.  1835. 
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(o  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  action  of 
tlie  auri-vcntricular  valves  as  any  ele- 
ment in  its  production.  In  this  con- 
clusion they  were  supported  by  the 
Report  of  the  London  Committee  (1836), 
which  inferred  that  the  constant  ele- 
ment in  the  first  sound  is  intrinsic,  and 
consists  in  the  sudden  transition  of  the 
ventricles  from  a  state  of  flaccidity  in 
diastole  to  one  of  extreme  tension  in 
systole.  Finally,  the  Reports  of  the 
London  Committee  for  1837,  1838-39, 
and  1839-40,  appear  to  me  satisfactory 
upon  almost  every  particular  involved 
in  this  intricate  question.  It  would 
now  seem  to  be  no  longer  doubtful 
that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
mainly  due  to  the  tension  of  its  muscular 
fibres,  and  that  the  auro-ventricular 
valves  only  influence  it  by  rendering 
its  bcginnmg  sharp  and  definite.  That 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not 
connected  with  the  action  of  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves,  forced  sharply 
together  by  the  action  of  the  column 
of  blood  suddenly  grasped  by  the  ven- 
tricles, is  made  obvious  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  still  distinctly  audible  in  the 
heart  cut  out  of  the  body  of  a  living 
animal  and  pulsating  upon  the  hand  or 
on  a  table.  The  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  imitated  with  amazing  close- 
ness by  the  rapid  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  in  a  forced  expira- 
tion. The  first  sound  is  also,  in  certain 
cases,  aided  or  increased  in  its  extent 
and  loudness  by  the  heart  striking  the 
parietcs  of  the  thorax  at  the  moment 
of  its  systole.  In  general,  however, 
when  the  heart  is  beating  naturally, 
the  first  sound  is  not  sensibly  connected 
with  the  impulse. 

The  imi)ulse  of  the  heart  was  long 
explained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  libration  of  the 
organ  at  the  moment  of  its  systole. 
Resisted  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
behind,  and  resting  in  some  sort  upon 
the  two  great  arteries  to  which  it  gave 
origin,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
it  was  conceived  that  when  they  were 
suddenly  distended  with  blood,  the  apex 
of  the  heart  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
jected forwards,  and  so  made  to  strike 
against  the  ribs.  Hut  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the 
living  animal  discovered  no  such  libra- 
tion uj)on  the  great  arteries  as  Harvey 
and  Ilaller,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished pliysiologists  of  the  by-gone 
age,  described. 


The  cause  of  the  impulse  was  now 
sought  for  in  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
which  modern  anatomy  had  unfolded. 
The  origins  and  insertions  alike  of  the 
muscular  bundles  wliich  compose  the 
ventricles  are  the  fibrous  rings  that  sur- 
round the  outlets  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
In  contracting,  the  muscular  fibres  tend 
to  draw  every  part  of  the  ventricles 
towards  the  base;  but  it  is  a  law  in 
muscular  motion,  that  fibres  shorten 
during  their  contraction  in  proportion 
to  their  length  when  relaxed;  and  as 
the  muscular  fibres  which  pass  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  are  longer  on  the 
anterior  than  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  heart,  it  follows  that  the  apex  will 
not  be  approximated  to  the  base  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  ventricles,  but 
that  it  will  be  drawn  towards  that  side 
where  the  fibres  are  longest,  i.  e.  for- 
wards, by  which  means  the  true  tilting 
of  the  heart  is  produced*.  But  this 
rising  of  the  heart  upon  itself  is  not 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of 
the  impulse ;  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  shape 
of  the  heart  suddenly  grasping  the  un- 
yielding charge  of  biood  which  it  con- 
tains in  its  interior.  From  an  elongated 
and  triangular  form  it  is  suddenly 
moulded  into  one  that  is  nearly  globular, 
and,  resisted  behind,it  leaps  forward  and 
strikes  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chestf- 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  regards  the  con- 
tractions, motions,  and  sounds  of  the 
heart : — The  impulse,  the  pulse  of  the 
great  arteries,  and  the  first  sound,  oc- 
cur along  with  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  The  second 
sound  occurs  at  the  moment  of  the 
diastole  or  relaxation  of  the  ventricles. 

The  cause  of  the  impulse  appears 
in  the  main  to  be  connected  witli  an 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  ventricles. 

The  cause  of  the  pulse  in  the  arte- 
ries— which  is  consequent  on,  rather 
than  coincident  with,  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles — is  the  wave  of  blood 
propagated  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
treme divisions  of  these  vessels. 

The  cause  of  the  first  sound  is  espe- 
cially the  sudden  tension  of  the  mus- 

*  Carlile,  3(1  Report  Hrit.  Association,  1834. 

t  Ur.  Clon(limiiii(f  says  that  there  is  (lilnlHtioii 
fvcry  where  at  theinoiiieiit  of  systole;  liiit  this  is 
iinpoKsihle.  Thereiniist  hesliorteniiiv:  in  tlieloiiK 
diameter  of  the  heart  in  the  same  proportion  us 
there  is  extension,  in  the  siiorl  ilianieU'rh  of  the 
or)(uu. 
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cular  filjivs  of  the  ventricles,  and,  in 
some  less  degree,  tlie  sudden  elosnre 
of  the  .uiro-ventricular  orifices  by  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  efTected  by 
the  column  of  blood  forced  against 
them  by  the  rapid  and  powerful  grasp 
of  the  ventricles. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  the 
tension  and  sudden  closure  of  the  sig- 
moid or  semilunar  valves  situated  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  eflected  by  the  column  of 
blood  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  arteries  just  injected.  The 
necessary  prelude  to  the  second  sound 
is  therefore  the  diastole  or  relaxation  of 
the  ventricles  ;  its  eflcctual  agent  is  the 
elastic  power  of  the  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  ;  that  upon  which  it  imme- 
diately depends  is  the  smacking  toge- 
tlier  of  the  semilunar  va'ves. 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  their  order  are 
these:— First,  the  auricular  systole  or 
contraction,  which,  although  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  sound  in  reality,  is  not 
to  be  appreciated  externally  by  either 
sound  or  motion ;  secondly,  the  ventri- 
cular systole  and  auricular  diastole,  pro- 
claimed by  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  the 
arterial pulsc,andthefirst sound;  thirdly, 
tile  ventricular  diastole  and  auricular 
systole,  not  indicated  by,  nor  effective 
in  producing,  any  appreciable  pheno- 
mena, but  instantly  followed,  or  rather 
at  its  beginning  accompanied,  by  the 
second  sound,  the  click  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonic  semilunar  valves.  After  the 
second  sound  there  follows  a  period  of 
repose  and  of  silence  to  the  auscultator, 
which  continues  to  the  instant  of  the 
ventricular  contraction  and  occurrence 
of  the  first  sound. 

The  interval  occupied  by  the  series 
of  phenomena  now  described,  connected 
with  their  regular  recurrence,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  r/n/t/im  of  the  heart.  Suppos- 
ing the  whole  interval  to  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  the  ventricular 
contraction  occupies  about  two  of  these, 
the  ventricular  relaxation  one,  and  tlie 
period  of  ventricular  repose  one.  This 
was  Laenncc's  appreciation.  Others 
have  differed  in  their  reckoning  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  interval.  Ur.  Wil- 
liams, for  example,  holds  the  ventricu- 
lar systole  to  occupy  two  divisions ; 
the  diastole  rather  less  than  one  ;  the 
repose  rather  more  than  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rhythm  differs  in  different 
subjects;  it  differs  very  widely  in  cer- 


tain pathological  conditions  of  the 
heart. 

The  impulse  of  the  lie.art  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  That  of  the 
perfectly  healthy  heart  of  a  subject  not 
over  excitable  or  nervous,  is  only  to  be 
felt  by  placing  the  stethoscope,  or  the 
ear,  on  some  point  between  the  carti- 
lages of  llie  fifth  and  seventh  rib  of 
the  left  side.  In  susceptible  or  ner- 
vous subjects  the  impulse  is  often  per- 
ceptible over  a  considerably  larger 
space,  without  the  heart  being  there- 
fore diseased.  In  fat  subjects  the  im- 
pulse is  sometimes  not  to  be  felt  at  all, 
or  at  most  over  a  single  and  very  li- 
mited point.  In  lean  and  vigorous 
subjects,  on  the  contrary,  the  impulse 
is  scarcely  ever  otherwise  than  dis- 
tinctly appreciable  over  some  square 
inch  and  half  or  so  of  the  left  thoracic 
parietes. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ON     MORTIFICATION. 

By  R.  A.  Stafford,  Esa. 

Surgeon  Rxtraordinary  to  H.  R.  H.  tlie  Duke  of 

Cambridge,  and  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary- 

lebone  Infirmary. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

There  has  lately  been  in  the  St.  Mary- 

lebone  Infirmary  a  most  interesting 
case  of  mortification  or  gangrene  under 
my  care.  It  occurred  in  a  poor  boy 
who  had  been  nearly  starved  to  death. 
He  was  found  in  Gee's  Court,  leading 
out  of  Oxford  Street,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Infirmary  by  two  policemen. 
The  account  he  gave  of  himself  is  as 
follows  : — That  for  a  length  of  time  he 
had  been  sometimes  in  and  sometimes 
out  of  work ;  and  from  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  employment,  he  had  been 
fretiuently  nearly  a  week  together  with- 
out tasting  food ;  and  not  liking  to 
go  to  the  workhouse,  all  he  has  had  to 
subsist  on  has  been  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bit  of  bread  and  butter,  given  to  him 
occasionally  by  those  in  the  same  house 
almost  as  poor  as  himself,  and  who 
stinted  themselves  to  support  him.  His 
friends  at  length  left  the  house,  and 
some  of  them  promised  him  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  to  state  his  distressed 
condition.  They  did  not,  however,  do 
so.  He  gradually  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  no  one  went  near  him ;  he 
at  length  contrived  to  crawl  up  from 
the  kitchen  in  which  he  was  lodging, 
and  placed  himself  at   the  door  of  the 
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Iiouse,  where  he  was  seen  by  a  police- 
man. When  admitted  he  had  not 
tasted  food,  or  even  a  drop  of  water,  for 
four  whole  days  ! 

The  present  condition  of  the  poor 
fellow  is,  that  both  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities are  mortified  ;  in  the  right  leg 
the  gangrene  begins  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  and  involves  the  whole 
foot,  it  being  black,  and  apparently  the 
death  of  the  part  is  complete.  In  the 
left  leg  the  mortification  begins  about 
two  inches  from  the  knee,  and  extends 
all  over  the  lower  part  of  the  limb, 
looking  even  blacker  than  the  other 
leg.  The  stench  is  horrible,  and  the 
W'hole  sight  most  disgusting. 

The  circulation  of  the  poor  boy  is 
in  the  lowest  state  of  languor ;  the 
pulse  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  voice 
feeble,  and  the  countenance  expressive 
of  the  greatest  degree  of  exhaustion. 
So  inclined  is  the  whole  body  to  mortify, 
that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  gangrenous, 
and  the  points  on  the  patelliE  are  dis- 
posed to  slough. 

On  his  arrival  into  the  Infirmary  he 
was  immediately  placed  in  bed,  and 
poultices  of  bran,  mingled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  were  applied 
to  the  mortified  limbs,  and  also  a  tur- 
pentine liniment  to  those  parts  where 
there  was  any  appearance  of  life.  He 
was  carefully  fed  with  beef-tea,  giving 
a  small  quantity  every  now  and  then, 
so  as  not  to  overload  the  stomach,  or 
at  first  to  stimulate  him  too  much.  By 
degrees,  and  as  he  could  bear  it,  the 
quantity  of  food  was  increased.  lie 
was  ordered  bark  (quinine),  and  wine 
cautiously  and  sparingly.  These  re- 
medies were  gradually  increased  in 
dose  and  strength  as  he  became 
stronger  ;  and  when  the  sloughs  began 
to  separate  from  the  living  parts,  he 
was  ordered  a  meat  diet,  ])orter,  eggs, 
and  other  nourishment.  The  mortified 
surfaces  were  incised  both  longitudi- 
nally and  laterally  in  every  part.  The 
separation  of  the  mortified  from  the 
living  parts  went  on  rapidly,  and  the 
left  leg  was  completely  barked,  or  de- 
nuded of  the  integument,  so  that  in  the 
greatest  part  of  tlie  limb  the  muscles 
and  tendons  were  exposed  almost  as 
clean  as  if  they  had  been  dissected, 
the  foot  being  quite  dead  :  in  the  right 
the  mortification  had  extended  through 
the  tcndo  Achillis  down  to  the  bone; 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint 
had  given  way. 


The  boy  had  gone  on  well  for  five 
weeks,  and  it  was  proposed,  when  his 
general  health  was  sufficiently  restored, 
to  remove  both  limbs  at  the  spot  of  the 
hue  of  demarcation  of  the  separation 
of  the  living  from  the  dead  parts.  He 
was,  however,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  suddenly  taken  with  a  shivering 
fit;  fever  supervened;  he  refused  all 
food,  and  died  in  four  days. 

His  body  was  examined.  All  the 
viscera  were  healthy,  and  no  other 
cause  could  be  found  to  account  for  his 
death  than  the  mortification. 

Mortification,  besides  the  terms 
which  have  been  employed  to  express 
its  different  characters — sphacelus, 
slough,  &c. — has  been  divided  into  two 
principal  varieties,  humid  and  dry 
gangrene  ;  or  what  I  think  might  be  a 
better  term,  would  be  acute  and  chronic. 

Humid  gangrene  is  where  the  morti- 
fication is  moist,  and  contains  the 
fluids  of  the  part  when  it  died. 

Dry  gangrene  is  where  the  death  of 
the  part  has  taken  place  gradually, 
from  a  diminished  circulation  through 
it,  or  from  a  disease  of  the  vessels. 
The  gradual  death  of  the  part  is  well 
exemplified  by  gangrena  senilis.  Here 
the  arteries  are  ossified,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them  is  so  diminished, 
that  first  the  extremities  and  points  of 
the  toes  become  mortified  from  want  of 
a  proper  supply ;  then  the  first  pha- 
lanx, creeping  on,  drying  as  it  goes,  to 
the  second  and  third  joint  of  the  toes  ; 
and  at  length  the  whole  foot  becomes 
involved. 

In  humid  gangrene,  however,  the 
death  of  the  part  is  immediate ;  the 
inflammation  has  been  so  violent,  that 
sloughing  has  quickly  taken  place,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  for  the  fluids  to 
evaporate  :  hence  the  broken-down 
and  mortified  structure  remains  moist. 

Mortification  arises  from  the  undue 
circulation  of  blood  in  a  part :  either 
that  there  is  a  deficiency,  or  total  ab- 
sence of  it ;  or  that  the  circulation 
through  it  is  too  great,  whereby  in- 
flammation arises  to  such  a  height  as 
to  destroy  the  structure  of  a  part,  and 
cause  its  death.  The  process  by  which 
it  takes  place,  from  wnatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  is,  first,  that  the  capillaries 
of  the  dying  j)art  become  j)lugged  up 
by  the  coagulation  of  their  contents, 
and  then  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  larger  vessels  ;  conse- 
quently circulation  through  them  is  at 
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an  end,  and  accordingly  the  part  so 
all'ected  undergoes  lliat  cliange  which 
occurs  to  the  whole  body  alter  death. 

Mortiticat^n  or  gangrene  may  be 
caused  in  various  ways  :  by  inflamma- 
tion, such  as  we  see  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas ;  the  carbuncle  ;  wounds 
after  severe  accidents,  &c. ;  by  the 
want  of  a  proper  nourishment  of  a 
part ;  by  a  disease  of  the  heart,  this 
organ  not  having  sufficient  power  to 
throw  the  blood  to  the  extremities  — a 
case  of  which  I  once  saw  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ;  by  cold,  for  in- 
stance frost-bitten  parts  ;  and  by  ina- 
nition from  want  of  food,  like  the  case 
.ilrcady  related  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  Mortification  may  also  be 
caused  by  other  means.  There  is  hos- 
pital gangrene,  a  disease  occurring  in 
crowded  wards,  and  of  an  infectious 
nature.  In  this  disease,  wounds,  of 
whatever  character  they  may  be,  be- 
come gangrenous,  being  of  a  putrid 
pulpy  texture  ;  and  when  one  patient 
of  a  ward  has  been  attacked  by  it,  the 
same  character  of  gangrene  appears  in 
the  wounds  and  sores  of  others.  Of  late 
years  the  disease  has  been  of  rare  oc- 
currence, as  hospitals  nre  more  cleanly 
kept  and  better  ventilated  than  for- 
merly. Now  and  then,  however,  hos- 
pital gangrene  makes  its  ajjpearance, 
and  more  particularly  in  military  hos- 
])itals  after  battles,  when  the  wards 
are  crowded  by  the  wounded.  It  ap- 
pears that  hospital  gangrene  begins 
by  the  formation  of  a  vesicle  on  the 
edge  of  a  sore,  containing  a  watery 
fluid  of  a  livid  or  reddish-brown  co- 
lour. It  is  attended  by  an  extreme 
stinging  pain  ;  and  when  the  vesicle 
breaks,  sloughing  commences  from  the 
spot,  and  spreads  all  over  the  wound, 
forming  its  surface  into  a  pulpy  unor- 
ganised mass.  When  this  slough  is 
separated,  the  ulceration  continues ; 
the  cavity  of  the  wound  increases  in 
size,  and  its  edges  become  indurated. 
The  sore  discharges  at  first  a  thin  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  afterwards  matter  of 
a  thicker  character,  being  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white,  and  sometimes  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour. 

Animal  poisons  may  produce  gan- 
grene ;  for  instance,  a  peculiar  syphilitic 
poison  causes  sloughing  phagedena, 
which  is  jjroved  by  the  part  being  de- 
stroyed by  nitric  acid,  and  it  recovers. 
Putrid  meat  on  a  wound  wm  give  rise 
to   it    also.     I    have   seen    cooks  and 


butchers,  who  have  wounded  their 
fingers  where  the  meat  was  tainted,  get 
gangrene  of  the  wound  ;  and  in  one  case 
I  was  obliged  to  amputate  the  finger. 
In  another  case,  also  of  a  gangrenous 
sore  on  the  finger  of  a  cook,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  its  character 
was  so  peculiar,  that  I  was  led  to  in- 
quire whether  she  had  handled  tainted 
meat.  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
it  could  be  traced  to  this  cause.  Those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals are  often  the  subjects  of  a  peculiar 
black  gangrene,  or  mortification.  There 
are  perhaps  several  spots  on  the  fingers 
and  hands  which  become  mortified, 
ami  the  slough  is  very  dark,  and  of  so 
peculiar  an  appearance  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 
I  remember  several  instances  where 
persons  have  presented  themselves  at 
hospitals  with  black  sloughing  wounds 
on  their  hands,  and  on  inquiry  their 
employment  has  been  connected  with 
the  hides  of  animals. 

There  is  a  disease  termed  cancrum  or 
gangrenaoris,whichoccurs  after  measles, 
or  fever.  It  first  shows  itself  by  a 
dark  vesicle  on  the  lips,  when  ulceration 
and  sloughing  commence.  The  slough- 
ing goes  on  rapidly,  and  no  application 
can  arrest  its  progress.  It  destroys,  per- 
haps, more  than  half  the  cheek ;  and 
the  patient  being  in  a  low  condition, 
generally  sinks  under  it.  A  case  of  this 
description  happened  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Clendinning,  and  I  saw 
it  also  myself.  It  was  in  a  child  of  five 
years  of  age,  who  had  had  the  measles. 
Numerous  applications  were  employed, 
even  to  nitric  acid,  but  none  of  them 
had  the  least  efTcct.  The  child  also  was 
supported  by  bark,  wine,  and  nourish- 
ment, but  it  died. 

Mortification  is  often  produced  by 
bad  food,  and  I  believe  that  almost  all 
the  sloughing  sores  we  see  which  occur 
among  the  poor  arise  from  want  of 
proper  nourishment.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
sloughing  ulcer  seen  in  hospitals,  and. 
I  have  found,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  the  individuals  sufiering  from 
them  have  been  ill  fed,  lived  in  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  have  suflered 
the  extremes  of  poverty.  A  very  cu- 
rious description  of  mortification  is  re- 
corded, which  is  caused  by  eating  bread 
made  from  bad  or  diseased  rye ;  and 
the  same  also  has  happened  from  cat- 
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ing  the  bread  made  from  black  wheat. 
This  species  of  gangrene  is  of  a  dry 
nature,  and  takes  place  grriduall3\ 
Authors  inform  us  that  this  gangrene 
is  as  dry  as  touchwood,  or  as  the  limbs 
of  a  mummy.  It  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  it,  but  no  doubt  the  ergot  of 
rye  which  is  eaten  has  some  effect 
on  the  blood,  causing  its  coagulation 
and  want  of  vitality  in  the  extreme 
vessels.  Pressure  will  give  rise  to 
mortification  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  debilitated  state.  This  we  too 
frequently  see  in  those  who  have 
long  lingered  from  disease.  The  parts 
which  come  chiefly  in  contact  with  the 
bed,  from  natural  pressure  made  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  become  mor- 
tified ;  and  when  this  occurs,  it  gene- 
rally accelerates  the  death  of  the 
patient.  I  believe  it  often  has  hap- 
pened in  chronic  diseases  (such  as 
those  of  the  joints,  the  spine,  &c.) 
that  this  mortification  arising  from 
pressure  has  prevented  the  recovery  of 
the  patient,  which  otherwise  would 
have  taken  place.  From  the  feebleness 
and  the  emaciated  state  of  the  body,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  prevent  it :  con- 
sequently the  patient  has  to  contend 
with  a  double  disease,  wiiich  will 
necessarily  wear  him  out.  The  pro- 
fession and  the  public  cannot  be  too 
much  obliged  to  l)r.  Arnott  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  water-bed — an  invention 
which,  though  simple,  will  conduce  to 
tlie  comfort  and  prolongation  of  life  of 
thousands,  and  the  recovery  of  many. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
ventions which  tend  to  save  tlie  life  of 
our  fellow  creatures  are  not  more  no- 
ticed by  the  government.  Some  public 
testimony  to  an  individual  who  has  em- 
ployed his  talents  for  the  good  of  the 
community  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  follow  the  examide. 

I  have  seen,  within  these  last  few 
years,  a  description  of  gangrene  which 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  common. 
It  breaks  out  in  patches  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  extremities,  being, 
pcrhaj)s.  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  part  at  first  is  extremely 
hard,  and  its  circumference  is  well  de- 
fined, feeling  almost  like  a  foreign 
body  being  introduced  into  the  cellular 
structure.  There  is  a  slight  red  blush 
at  first  upon  it,  and  the  pari  is  slightly 
elevated,  but  it  d(jes  not  appear  to  be 


attended  with  great  pain.  The  redness 
of  the  skin  increases,  and  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  purplish  blush.  In  a  few 
days  the  whole  mass  which  was  hard 
becomes  a  slough,  resembling  a 
rotten  pear,  being  shreddy  and  pulpy, 
and  of  a  dirty  brown  or  yellow 
colour.  The  slough  is  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  the  living  part,  and  a  deep 
rocky  irregular  sore  is  left  with  in- 
durated edges.  It  generally  happens 
that  these  patches  of  gangrene  occur  in 
more  than  one  spot  at  a  time,  and  they 
go  on  breaking  out  one  after  another 
for  a  continuance  ;  and  while  one  ulcer 
made  by  it  heals,  another  spot  makes 
its  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  this 
disease,  like  carbuncle,  arises  from  a 
lowered  state  of  constitution. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  strangu- 
lation of  a  part  produces  mortification  ; 
for  instance,  in  hernia,  when  the  gut 
has  been  incarcerated  too  long  before 
the  operation  is  performed,  it  mortifies. 
So  likewise,  when  we  artificially  place 
a  ligature  round  a  part— such  as  a 
polypus,  a  h;T?morrhoid,  or  the  tonsils 
of  the  throat,  &c. — it  dies.  Extrava- 
sation of  the  urine  will  give  rise  to 
sloughing  abscesses,  and  mortification 
of  the  cellular  structure.  These  cases 
are  very  common,  and  of  almost  daily 
occurrence. 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  a  current  of 
blood,  Avhen  the  anastomosing  arteries 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  carry  on  the 
circulation,  will  often  cause  monifica- 
tion  of  the  limb  where  that  current  is 
so  arrested.  For  instance,  in  Aneu- 
rism, such  an  occurrence  may  happen. 
It  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  often 
taken  place  in  popliteal  aneurism,  when 
the  femoral  artery  has  been  tied.  I 
have  seen  four  or  five  cases  of  it,  where 
the  leg  has  mortified  after  the  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  wiiich  the  pa- 
tient has  died.  To  remedy  so  fatal  a 
catastrophe,  if  possible,  would  be  most 
desirable;  and  1  have  a  proposal  to 
make  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it. 

We  all  know  that  when  so  large  a 
vessel  as  the  femoral  artery  is  tied,  that 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the 
])rofunda  femoris,  and  its  auaslamosing 
branches  with  those  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  whether  these  vessels 
are  strong  or  weak — large  or  small.  If 
they  are  strong  and  large,  they  may 
tarry  on  (he  circulation  v»ry  well ;  but 
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if  they  arc  weak  and  small,  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  do  so :  therefore  the 
mischief  takes  place.  Now  I  propose 
that  a  tourniquet  be  placed  on  the 
femoral  artery  below  the  origin  of  the 
profunda,  and  as  near  to  the  aneurism 
as  possible,  for  a  few  hours  every 
day,  for  some  time  before  the  opera- 
tion— a  month  perhaps,  or  as  long  a 
time  (should  experience  prove  the 
utility  of  this  method)  as  it  may  be  re- 
quired. 13y  doing  this,  the  current  of 
blood  through  the  main  trunk  of  the 
femoral  artery  would  be  gradually 
stopped,  and  the  circulation  would  be 
carried  on  through  the  profunda  and 
the  anastomosing  vessels  ;  whereby  they 
all  would  be  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  degrees,  and  consequently  would 
admit  the  blood  more  readily  through 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  operation 
of  tying  the  femoral  artery  is  per- 
formed, the  profunda  and  anastomos- 
ing vessels  would  already  have  been 
accustomed  to  carry  through  them  the 
increased  current  of  blood  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  danger  of  mortification 
of  the  limb  would  be  much  less,  if  not 
altogether  prevented. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  just  read  an  attack  upon  Ho- 
moeopathy, (the  principles  of  which 
system  I  follow  in  my  practice,)  from 
the  pen  of  an  anonymous  correspondent 
in  your  last  number.  The  tone  by 
which  it  is  distinguished — unbecom- 
ing alike  to  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  physician  — would  warrant 
me  in  treating  it  with  disregard ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue 
induces  me  to  overlook  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  I  have,  therefore,  to 
request  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  in- 
sert the  following  remarks. 

If  your  correspondent  believes  that, 
by  the  style  which  he  has  adopted,  he 
can  inflict  injury  upon  the  new  science, 
that  belief  is  most  erroneous.  Abusive 
words  prove  nothing  but  the  excitement 
of  passion,  and  the  want  of  self-control 
in  him  who  uses  them.  The  time  is 
now  come  to  discuss  gravely,  and  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  a  scientific  question, 
a  subject  which  is  of  the  deepest  im- 
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port.  The  epithet  of  "  quackery"  at- 
tached to  homojopatliy  has  not  the 
least  value,  at  a  period  when  thousands 
of  persons,  of  all  stations  in  society, 
having  derived  benefit  from  the  system, 
are  prepared  to  demand  a  calm  and 
respectful  examination  of  its  merits. 
It  is  in  vain  to  believe  that  the  public 
will  now  rest  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment, that  hundreds  of  physicians  have 
come  forward,  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  feign  an  important  discovery, 
and  to  assert  a  superior  practice  founded 
only  on  delusion. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  perceive 
the  real  consequences  of  his  argument, 
when  he  rashly  accuses  homoeopathista 
of  causing  the  death  of  Lady  •  •  •  and 
Madame  Malibran.  What  will  he  say 
of  the  numerous  deaths  which  daily  oc- 
cur under  the  hands  of  the  most  able 
profes.sors  of  the  old  practice  ?  Will  he 
aver  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
patients  were  incurable,  but  that  such 
cases  are  never  placed  under  the  care  of 
homcGopathists  ?  He  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  incur  the  charge  of  ignorance  or 
bad  faith  which  must  attach  to  him 
from  such  a  course.  The  small  number 
of  fatal  eases  in  homoeopathic  practice, 
compared  with  all  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment, is  shown  by  statistical  records, 
and  is  the  great  fact  to  which  its  dis- 
ciples point. 

Homoeopathy  was  at  the  first  pre- 
sented to  the  medical  profession — as  it 
still  continues  to  be  presented — in  a 
candid,  sincere,  and  practical  manner, 
with  tlie  hope  that  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  examine  and  test  its  merits. 
The  minority  (myself  one  of  the  num- 
ber) feeling  that  the  most  imperative 
duty  of  the  profession  is  to  examine 
faithfully  every  doctrine  that  is  properly 
presented,  came  forward,  and  without 
hesitation  tested  the  alleged  facts, 
amidst  numerous  obstacles,  and  openly 
avowed  our  recognition  of  them  so  soon 
as  they  had  been  established  by  un- 
questionable proof.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession — whether  through 
inability  to  understand  the  important 
nature  of  those  facts,  alarm  for  their 
private  interests,  indifference,  or  blind 
devotion  to  the  past,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine—  refused  to  bestow  the  slight- 
e^t  attention,  and  opposed  each  point  of 
evidence  with  violence,  which  increased 
in  proportion  as  this  evidence  assumed 
a  higher  character.  This  difference  of 
view  was  the  origin  of  two  hostile  par- 
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ties  which  arose  in  medical  science ;  the 
one  striving  by  every  means  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, the  other  nsing  all  their  ciTorts  to 
overthrow  them.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  party  is  formed  of 
physicians,  and  that  mutual  feelings  of 
esteem  and  courtesy  should  still  exist 
between  them,  since  both  are  actuated 
by  the  same  motive, — the  desire  of  pro- 
moting science  for  the  attainment  of 
one  common  end,  the  most  complete 
relief  of  the  sufl'erings  of  humanity. 

Such  are  the  real  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  homoeopathist  and  allopathist. 
Similar  circumstances  have  taken  place 
whenever  a  new  discovery  has  enriched 
the  annals  of  science,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  adverse  parties  have 
borne  other  names.  Those  who  turn  to 
the  past  will  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  advance  ;  and  will 
gain  at  the  same  time  the  useful  con- 
viction, that  the  progress  of  truth  is  ever 
onward,  and  that  opposition  can  only 
accelerate  its  triumph. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  an 
umpire  in  these  intestine  differences  ? 
Where  are  we  to  find  a  competent 
authority  to  pronounce  an  impartial 
judgment  ?  We  must  turn  to  the  public ; 
— the  public,  whom  your  correspon- 
dent attacks  as  being  incompetent  to 
decide  ! 

To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
judge  so  competent.  It  is  the  public 
that  must  sufler  from  disease  ;  it  is  the 
public  that  must  be  killed  or  cured  by 
physicians.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the 
people  have  an  instinct  on  this  point 
which  cannot  deceive  them.  They  soon 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  phy- 
sician by  whom  they  are  cured  and  him 
by  whom  they  are  injured;  and  they 
care  very  little,  and  think  still  less, 
about  any  thing  beyond. 

The  reasonings  of  your  correspondent 
may  be  plausible,  but  they  are  certainly 
illogical.  He  inquires  if  our  com- 
mander-in-chief would  upon  the  mere 
proposition  of  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  war  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  niece  of  ordnance,  or  of  a  manoeuvre 
of  military  tactics.  But  he  altogether 
mistakes  the  question,  which  is  simply 
this :  would  not  our  commander-in- 
cliief,  from  uhalcvcr  fjuai  ttr  a  jiruposi- 
tion  might  be  tendered,  attentively 
examine  it,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
ascertaining  its  usefulness;  if  there- 
suits  were   satisfactory,  would  he  not 


give  orders  to  test  its  merits  upon  a 
large  scale,  until  a  positive  conclusion 
could  be  attained,  and  this  once  arrived 
at,  would  he  not  recommend  its  general 
adoption  ?  Such  is  at  present  the  course 
adopted  in  the  highest  classes  of  society 
in  relation  to  homoeopathy.  Having 
individually  tested  it,  they  now  wish 
for  more  general  proofs,  and  when 
these  shall  have  been  furnished  them 
they  will  decide  upon  its  definite 
adoption.  This  is  the  true  course  for 
prudent  inquirers,  and  it  appears  tome 
to  be  much  more  rational  than  that 
which  your  correspondent  proposes : 
viz.  that  the  claims  of  the  system 
should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  committee  of  its  opponents.  Unfair, 
however,  as  the  proposition  is,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it,  upon  one  condi- 
tion :  that  the  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  government,  and  that  it 
shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  pliysicians,  and  of  members  of  the 
highest  class  of  society  :  of  those  who, 
like  a  noble  earl,  well  known  for  the 
interest  which  he  takes  in  medical 
science,  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
them,  in  order  to  complete  their  general 
education,  to  take  a  place  upon  the 
benches  of  a  surgical  class.  Such 
persons  are  not  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  there  are  few  who  will  doubt 
their  impartiality. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  told 
that  the  medicines  which  we  use  are 
totally  free  from  all  dangerous  proper- 
ties; but  he  affirms  his  disbelief  of  this 
assertion.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
opinion,  that  they  may  be  the  source 
of  a  long  series  of  accidents  of  the  most 
alarming  nature.  A  little  further  on 
he  states,  that  no  one  need  wonder  that 
homu?opathic  globules  should  with  the 
assistance  of  the  imagination  have  cured 
disease  caused  by  imagination.  Also, 
that  many  patients  have  been  restored 
to  health  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  stomach,  and  have  been  a  theme  of 
self-congratulation  for  us,  whilst  diet, 
the  breaking  of  certain  habits,  the 
disuse  of  too  frequent  purgations,  &c. 
would  have  easily  removed  them. 

Now  let  us  weigh  these  assertions  : 
either  the  homoeopathic  medicine  is 
totally  devoid  of  power,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  no 
cures  cfin  be  attributed  to  it,  or  else  it 
is  powerful,  in  which  case,  if  adminis- 
tered, it  must  either  do  good  or  harm; 
it  must  be  followed  by  some  kind  of 
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effect,  therefore ;  it  must  either  cure  or 
aggravate  chronic  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach. Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
they  disappear,  the  medicine  must  have 
contributed  to  that  result. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  quote 
a  few  cases.  Die  first  is  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  docs  not  take  the  homu-o- 
pathic  medicine,  and  who,  because  he 
recovers  through  the  agency  of  a  judi- 
cious diet  alone,  concludes  that  homoeo- 
pathy is  a  delusion.  If  this  fact  proves 
anything,  it  certainly  proves  that  the 
strict  regimen  which  we  prescribe  has 
been  wisely  considered,  since  if  it  be 
not  always  sufficient  to  cure,  in  some 
instances  at  least  it  leads  to  that  result. 

But  I  need  not  waste  my  limited 
space  in  pointing  out  each  individual 
fallacy  of  the  anonymous  cases  of  your 
anonymous  correspondent.  There  is 
one  case  upon  which  I  have  to  throw  a 
light  sufficient  to  silence  all  false  accu- 
sations which  the  enemies  of  homoeo- 
pathy may  attempt  to  ground  upon  it. 
I  sincerely  regi-et  that  I  am  compelled 
to  enter  into  these  details:  the  fear  of 
personal  damage  would  nothave  induced 
me  to  break  silence ;  but  the  cause  of 
homoeopathy  is  involved,  aad  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  hesitate  no  longer. 
I  allude  to  the  case  reported  in  your 
number  of  the  (ith  of  January. 

Lady  •  •  •  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  up  to  the  age  of  thirty, 
at  which  period  she  was  seized  wi(h  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  which  was  designated  by 
some  of  the  able  physicians  whom  she 
consulted  as  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ;  and  by  others  as  an  engorgement 
of  that  membrane.  She  received  at 
their  hands  various  medicines  and  pur- 
gatives— such  as  blue  pill,  eolchicum, 
&c.  which  gave  her  only  temporary 
relief.  In  183.)  she  consulted  Dr.  Stapff", 
an  homtropathic  physician,  who,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  removed  all  the 
gastric  symptoms  by  means  of  sulphur 
and  lycopodium  taken  alternately  ;  but 
there  remained  deafness  and  noises  in 
the  head,  which  gradually  increased  un- 
til March  1S40,  when  Lady  •  *  •  came 
to  consult  me,  and  stated  the  following 
symptoms: — 

Intermittent  headaches,  accompanied 
by  gastric  derangement  and  deafness  : 
the  pain  is  seated  in  the  temples,  and 
extends  to  the  eyes  :  the  forehead  and 
vertex  are  also  affected.     Occasionally 


pains  are  felt  as  if  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  are  diseased;  and  there  is  a 
constant  buzzing,  with  beating  and 
sense  of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  to  the  right 
ear,  where  the  deafness,  which  com- 
menced and  increased  with  the  other 
symptoms,  is  most  marked.  The  eye- 
lids feel  weighty,  and  fall  heavily  upon 
the  eyes  when  the  patient  is  cpiiet  or 
near  a  window  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  face  is  much  flushed 
after  meals,  chiefly  after  those  consisting 
of  the  most  stimulating  food — such  ns 
luncheon  and  dinner  :  at  these  times 
mucli  heaviness  and  sense  of  lassitude 
are  experienced.  Constant  i)ains  at  the 
epigastrium,  sometimes  with  sense  of 
pressure  :  always  allevi;ited  by  inges- 
tion of  food.  Feclingof  excoriation  in 
the  stomach  and  abdomen,  sometimes 
resembling  that  produced  by  a  sore  or 
the  presence  of  an  acrid  substance  : 
when  these  sensations  are  most  marked 
similar  pains  are  felt  in  the  head.  At 
other  times  there  is  a  sense  of  empti- 
ness and  sinking  in  the  stomach,  flatu- 
lence, tendency  to  constipation,  general 
hussitude,  disinclination  for  exercise, 
pains  in  the  tarsal  articulations,  uneasi- 
ness in  the  legs  in  the  evening,  and 
feelings  of  anxiety.  Lately  there  has 
been  roughness  and  redness  of  the  skin, 
with  heat  and  pruritus,  usually  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  but  sometimes  gene- 
ral without  eruption.  .Sleep  in  general 
good,  but  of  late  disturbed  by  dreams. 
Recently  much  drowsiness  during  the 
day,  falling  asleep  after  breakfast,  lan- 
guor in  the  morning,  and  amelioration 
of  these  symptoms  in  the  evening. 
When  in  health  the  disposition  is 
amiable,  lively,  and  kind  ;  since  the 
disease  there  has  been  at  times  indiffe- 
rence, alternately  with  anxiety  about 
the  future,  and  general  lowness  of 
spirits. 

From  these  symptoms  I  judged  that 
the  scat  of  the  disease  was  two-fold— 
the  digestive  organs  aiul  the  brain.  I 
at  once  recognized  the  gastro-enteritis 
and  chronic  meningitis  of  authors.  I 
prescribed  successively  eocculus,  sul- 
phur, nux  vomica,  lyeo|>odium,  china, 
calcarea,  carbo-animalis,  nit.  acid. 

Moreover,  I  advised  a  strict  course 
of  diet.  I  forbade  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  excitants,  more  particularly  those 
which  act  both  on  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  brain — such  as  beer,  colfee, 
sj.irituous  drinks,  iVc.     I   also  forbade 
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acids, spices,  and  mustard,  wliich  would 
tend  to  aggravate  the  inllammatory 
state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Reason  must  guide  us  in  all  that  we 
do  in  medicine.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  cures  due  to  homceopathy  have 
resulted  rather  from  a  judicious  diet 
than  from  the  eflects  of  medicine.  We 
are  very  far  from  denying  the  impor- 
tance of  diet,  but  we  cannot  attribute 
to  it  so  great  an  inlhicnce.  If  diet 
alone  is  sufficient,  either  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease,  or  to  eradicate  it 
completely,  of  what  useare  the  longlists 
of  formulae  and  drugs  which  are  used 
by  the  allopathists  ?  I  have  myself 
practised  allopathically,  and  have  al- 
ways availed  myself  of  the  aid  of  regi- 
men, but  only  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
other  means. 

If  it  be  objected  that  indipositions, 
such  as  indigestions,  slight  colds,  &c. 
have  been  removed  by  regimen,  we  will 
answer,  that  in  these  casesnature  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  regimen,  would 
most  likely  have  succeeded.  At  all 
events,  regarding  the  homoeopathic 
cures  as  arising  from  these  causes,  we  wil  1 
simply  say  to  our  fellow-practitioners, 
"  do  the  same."  The  attempt  will  be 
of  much  benefit  to  mankind,  who  will 
thereby  escape  the  numerous  sufferings 
arising  from  the  treatment  at  present 
used.  By  this  course,  too,  they  will 
speedily  prove  that  certain  cures  claimed 
by  homcEopathy,  and  which  are  deemed 
impossible  under  the  old  method,  may 
really  be  attributed  to  that  prac- 
tice. 

Whether  the  diet  be  or  be  not  the 
cause  of  cure,  one  thing  is  certain — 
viz.  that  the  use  of  excitants  aggravates 
all  kinds  of  disease,  and  especially  those 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  brain. 
1  lay  much  stress  upon  this  point, 
because  it  is  one  of  much  importance, 
as  will  soon  be  shown. 

I  must  here  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  mode  (if  action  of  stimnlunts.  Fer- 
mented  drill  fis,  taken  internally  in  small 
doses,  and  diluted  in  water,  excite  tlie 
surfaces  with  which  they  are  thrown  in 
contact.  They  produce  nervous  irrita- 
bility and  an  increased  action  of  the 
system ;  consequently  there  arise  at 
tne  same  time  j)eculiar  phenomena 
from  the  excitement  of  the  brain  :  thus, 
sensations  are  more  rapid,  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  more  acute,  llie  thoughts 
flow  more  distinctly,  and  are  expressed 
with  greater   facility.      In  this  state, 


which  may  be  called  one  of  agreeable 
exaltation,  what  are  the  phenomena 
taking  place  inwardly  ?  An  increase 
of  the  circulation,  and  more  decided 
activity  of  secretion  and  exhalation. 
If  the  spirituous  beverage  be  taken  in  a 
larger  quantity,  there  will  then  be 
added  to  the  above  phenomena  ani- 
mated look,  contracted  state  of  the 
pupils,  more  decided  expression  of 
countenance,  and  an  increased  deve- 
lopment of  muscular  power.  Accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  individual 
we  shall  find  either  talkativeness  or 
extreme  taciturnity,  cheerfulness  or 
generosity  and  tenderness,  or  rage  and 
vengeance.  At  this  period  the  circu- 
lation becomes  so  active,  and  the  ner- 
vous centres  so  excited,  that  we  find 
the  first  symptoms  of  some  forms  of 
cerebral  disease.  It  is  the  whole 
economy  in  a  state  of  the  most  in- 
tense excitement.  To  this  stage,  if 
the  dose  of  the  beverage  be  still  in- 
creased, intoxication  succeeds :  confu- 
sion of  thought  and  of  sight,  and  diffi- 
culty of  articulation,  supervene  ;  mus- 
cular action  becomes  slower  ;  the  head 
heavy,  and  the  mouth  open  ;  there  is 
inclination  for  sleep,  turgescence  of  the 
cervical  veins,  powerful  beating  of  the 
carotids,  and  oppressed,  short,  and  sus- 
pirious  respiration  ;  while  the  pulse, 
which  at  first  was  full  and  hard,  now 
becomes  slow.  Does  not  this  state 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  cephalitis, 
of  which,  as  is  frequently  seen,  effusion 
of  blood  may  be  a  sequel?  It  is  now 
that  the  economy,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  morbific  cause  (the  fermented  drinks) 
induces  an  increased  activity  of  the 
functions  of  secretion  and  exhalation. 
Clammy  sweats  cover  the  body  ;  vio- 
lent vomitings  take  place  ;  blood  some- 
times flows  from  the  nose,  &c. 

Stimulants  administered  at  the  first 
mentioned  dose  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  strengthening  ;  and  when 
this  first  stage  is  not  exceeded,  it  is 
also  generally  believed  that  it  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  benefit  to  the 
economy.  But  if  these  phenomena  be 
more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  excitement,  however  feeble  it 
may  be,  is  not  the  normal  condition  ; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  the 
organism  is  very  frequently  placed 
under  the  same  influence,  chronic  gas- 
tritis, or  chronic  cephalitis,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  seen  to  arise.  How  much 
more  danger  of  this  result  will  there  be 
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in  the  case  of  a  person  already  disor- 
dered ! 

Fermented  drinks,  as  well  as  other 
stimulants,  such  as  coffee,  ten,  acids, 
mustard,  spices,  &c.  have  a  degree  of 
action  which  is  pretty  nearly  equal 
upon  all  the  surfaces  with  which  they  are 
thrown  in  contact.  No  doubt  can  heen- 
tertainedon  this  point.  Whether  placed 
upon  the  tongue  or  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  they  inunediately  generate  a 
sense  of  heat,  with  a  degree  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  I'roportionedto  their 
quantity.  This  species  of  phlogosis, 
transient  at  first  in  a  healthy  person, 
causes  permanent  mischief  in  one  who 
is  not  in  a  perfectly  normal  state. 
Although  acids,  spices,  and  mustard, 
unlike  fermented  drinks,  have  not  the 
property  of  acting  simultaneously  upon 
the  stomach  and  brain,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  injurious  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, inflammation  of  which  frequently 
ensues. 

Lady  ♦  •  *,  besides  the  gastric  symp- 
toms, presented  others  of  cephalalgia, 
accompanied  by  deafness,  and  beating 
and  noises  in  the  head,  denoting  that 
if  the  afTeclion  of  the  brain  was  at  first 
purely  sympathetic,  it  had  now  become 
the  principal  disease.  It  was,  there- 
fore, still  more  imperative  to  forbid  the 
use  of  excitants,  which  would  keep  up 
a  constant  state  of  congestion,  from 
which  serious  structural  change  would 
inevitably  follow.  Unfortunately,  the 
physician  by  whom  she  was  attended 
did  not  adopt  my  views.  Lady  •  *  • 
was  of  course  easily  led  by  an  opinion 
which  was  not  at  variance  with  her 
usual  habits,  and  consequently,  after  a 
few  visits  at  distant  intervals,  I  heard 
no  more  of  the  case,  further  than  that, 
after  consulting  me,  she  continued 
to  take  porter,  wine,  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  such  stimulants  as  she  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to.  On 
the  15th  of  December,  184*2,  I  received 
a  note,  desiring  my  attendance  at  a 
consultation ;  her  Ladyship  having 
been  seized  with  convulsions  on  the 
preceding  night.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  the  case  was  most  danger- 
ous, and  that  it  was  the  termination  of 
a  chronic  disease,  aggravated  by  a 
course  of  diet  which  would  have  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  it,  even  if  it  had  not 
already  been  in  existence.  I  hastened 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  will 


now  mention  the  condition  in  which  I 
found  the  patient. 

A  state  of  anxious  agitation  which  it 
is  impossible  to  describe.  Four  per- 
sons could  scarcely  restrain  the  move- 
ments of  the  sufl'erer.  The  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  the  features  deeply  altered. 
I  desired  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened previously,  and  the  following 
particulars  were  detailed  : — 

Duringthe^ast  fortniglit  Lady  •  •  •'s 
disorder  had  been  rapidly  getting 
worse;  the  headaches  had  considerably 
increased  in  violence,  whilst  the  circu- 
lation had  become  imperfect  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Scarcely  any  sleep  was  ob- 
tained; if  any,  it  was  bad.  The  strength 
had  been  rapidly  decaying,  the  appe- 
tite had  been  completely  lost,  and  to 
revive  it  the  habitual  stimulants  had 
been  resorted  to. 

On  the  previous  Wednesday,  at  his 
usual  visit,  Lady  *  *  ^'s  physician  found 
her  worse  than  on  the  preceding  days. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  feeble,  the 
headache  so  acute  that  she  had  not 
slept  at  all — (the  patient  was  then  in 
the  eighth  month  of  gestation).  As  she 
complained  of  much  weakness,  he  or- 
dered some  port  wine.  She  took  two 
glasses,  and  went  out  for  an  airing, 
which  somewhat  revived  her.  At  din- 
ner the  appetite  had  so  completely 
failed,  that  she  could  eat  nothing.  At 
midnight,  though  her  appetite  had  not 
returned,  she  took  some  supper:  after 
this  her  state  of  agitation  increased  so 
much  as  to  create  the  utmost  alarm. 
The  wine  had  given  some  relief  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  two  more  glasses 
were  therefore  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  but  at  this  time  it  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  increase  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient.  An  accoucheur, 
occasionally  practising  upon  homoeo- 
pathic principles,  was  then  sent  for. 
He  administered  an  homoeopathic  me- 
dicine; belladonna,  I  beheve,  at  the 
dose  of  one  globule.  After  the  bella- 
donna the  patient  complained  of  fre- 
quent bluish  sparks,  &c.  pasi^ing  before 
hereyes,  and  then  he  ordered  a  mixture 
to  be  taken,  containing  ether,  spirits  of 
camphor,  &c.  The  patient  then  in- 
.sisted  upon  being  left  alone  ;  she  tried 
to  sleep,  but  could  not  succeed. 

The  disease  went  on  very  rapidly  : 
the  anxiety  and  debility  were  extreme. 
Brandy  was  then  given  to  the  patient, 
soon  after  which  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
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insensibility,  and  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent c]Mleptiforni  convulsions.  It  was 
then  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
accoucheur  returned,  and  applied  a 
mustard  poultice  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  I  have  not  been  informed  if  any 
thing  more  was  done.  The  ordinary 
physician  was  then  seiit  for  in  haste. 
He  ordered  opium,  and  next  stramo- 
nium, in  globules.  The  convulsive  pa- 
roxysms increased  rapidly  until  a  quar- 
ter "past  10  o'clock,  when  my  attend- 
ance was  desired.  Having  ascertained 
the  state  of  circumstances,  and  judging 
that  the  most  pressing  object  was  to 
counteract  the  ellccts  of  the  excitants 
which  had  been  given,  I  advised  their 
most  powerful  antidote,  nux  vomica. 
Tliis  was  given  at  the  dose  of  one  drop 
of  the  tincture.  The  event  proved  that 
I  was  right  in  my  opinion.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  first  dose  the  patient 
rapidly  became  more  quiet,  the  convul- 
sions gradually  diminished,  and  when 
I  left  she  had  already  pronounced  a  few 
words.  Before  quitting  the  room  I 
most  strenuously  recommended  that  no 
food  whatever  should  be  given,  stating 
at  the  same  time  my  opinion,  that  the 
patient  was  in  so  dangerous  a  state 
that  the  least  infraction  of  this  rule 
might  destroy  the  few  hopes  I  still  en- 
tertained. From  the  previous  symp- 
toms, and  those  yet  existing,  I  could 
not  but  consider  the  present  crisis  as  a 
termination  of  the  long-standing  dis- 
ease. The  acute  disease  had  already 
existed  for  a  fortnight  without  being  re- 
cognized; during  tliat  period  not  only 
iis  development  had  remained  un- 
checked, but  its  advance  had  been  has- 
tened by  the  agency  of  stimulating 
diet.  Convulsions  supervening  in  these 
circumstances,  led  to  the  inference  that 
Koflening  of  the  brain  had  commenced. 
Had  I  slill  practised  ui)on  the  old  me- 
tliodsof  treatment,  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  case  to  be  incurable,  and 
that  the  termination  would,  inevitably, 
be  fatal ;  but  having  other  means  at 
my  disposal — means  which  had  previ- 
ously arrested  incipient  alteration  of 
structure    in   nearly   similar    cases — I 

i (reserved  a  ray  of  hope.  This  hope, 
lowever,  depended  u])on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  action  of  the  medicines 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  impru- 
dence. 

1  had  appointed  to  meet  the  other 
medical  attendants  at  five  o'clock.     At 


three  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and 
was  informed  that  the  patient  was  sink- 
ing. She  was,  indeed,  in  an  alarming 
state.  I  asked  a  few  questions,  and 
found  that  a  cup  of  broth  had  been 
given,  upon  whicli  a  violent  renewal  of 
convulsions  had  ensued  ;  and  that  sub- 
sequently a  cup  of  coffee  had  also 
been  administered.  The  ])ulse  was 
now  so  rapid,  that  it  could  not  be 
counted— the  respiration  was  laboured 
— every  sign  of  consciousness  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  convulsive  paroxysms 
returned  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours. 
I  again  advised  the  tincture  of  mix 
vomica,  in  doses  of  one  drop.  At  five 
o'clock  the  pulse  had  regained  power, 
and  the  face  was  flushed.  I  then  gave 
one  drop  o^  aco)iitum,\i\\\c\v  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  perspiration.  After  this 
I  left  the  patient,  to  return  again  in 
the  evening :  during  this  interval  stra- 
vionium  and  belladonna  were  adminis- 
tered in  globules,  without  my  advice. 

At  our  last  consultation  it  had  been 
proposed,  in  order  to  avert  from  the  ho- 
moeopathic advisers  the  consequences 
of  non-success,  to  leave  the  patient  in 
the  hands  of  allopathists.  As  I  was 
consulted  upon  this,  1  declared  that  I 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposal,  and 
for  the  following  reasons : — T  asked 
myself.  What  would  allopathy  do  for 
the  patient?  Use  revulsives.  What 
would  be  their  effect  ?  The  state 
of  softening  of  the  brain  could  no 
longer  be  doubted.  If  the  revulsive 
were  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body — even  admitting  that  it  would 
operate,  which  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful— it  would  only  for  a  moment  re- 
move the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  without  removing  the  decided 
lesion  of  structure  which  threatened 
life.  If  the  revulsion  should  be  directed 
to  the  digestive  organs,  I  had  proof  al- 
ready, from  the  action  of  the  stimulants 
(witli  which  it  would  operate  in  an 
analogous  manner),  that  the  conges- 
tion would  be  thereby  increased. 
Wovdd  bleeding  be  preferable  ?  I  had 
seen  blood-lettmg  adopted  in  similar 
cases — had  even  in  former  days  resort- 
ed to  it  myself,  and  had  always  seen 
the  patients  sink.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  bolii  of  blood-letting  and  revul- 
sion, vitality  is  depressed;  whereas  it 
was  now  to  l)e  supported  as  mu<;h  as 
possible.  1  felt,  tnerefore,  that  the 
palliative  action  of  allopathy  would  be 
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altogether  powerless,  and  that  by  aban- 
iloning  tlic  patient,  1  should  resign  her 
to  certain  death,  whilst  with  homoeo- 
pathy there  was  still  reason  to  enter- 
tain a  hope,  although  that  hope  was 
feeble.  A  sense  of  duty  would  not 
allow  me  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  my 
own  private  interests,  and  accordingly 
I  pronounced  my  desire  that  she  should 
remain  under  homoeopathic  treatment, 
however  great  the  responsibility  to  be 
borne. 

The  same  evening  I  prescribed  bella- 
donna, by  drops.  There  occurred  but 
two  more  paroxysms,  of  which  the  last 
took  place  two  hours  after  midnight. 
I  did  not  quit  the  patient  until  morn- 
ing. A  manifest  improvement  had 
taken  place :  she  breathed  mucli  more 
freely  :  the  pulse  was  at  120,  deglutition 
quite  free,  and  consciousness  was  re- 
turning, so  that  the  patient  uttered  a 
few  sentences.  Until  the  Friday,  at 
half-past  5  p.  m.,  the  patient's  state  gra- 
dually improved,  although  the  pulse, 
at  times,  assumed  too  much  develop- 
ment, which  was  checked  by  one  drop 
o(  aconitum.  The  accoucheur,  who  had 
been  in  attendance  up  to  that  time, 
seeing  no  alarming  symptom,  retired 
at  half  past  7  i'.  m.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  laboui'-pains  supervened, 
and  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  liv- 
ing female  infant.  No  bad  symptom 
occurred  until  our  arrival,  when,  for  a 
short  time,  a  little  hemorrhage  took 
place,  which  was  arrested  by  a  dose  of 
secale  covnutum.  In  consequence  of  so 
great  an  exertion  of  the  vital  power,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  exhaustion 
would  be  very  great;  I  was,  therefore, 
not  taken  by  surprise  when  it  did 
occur.  When  secale  had  been  admi- 
nistered, the  pulse  was  at  about  140; 
though  feeble,  it  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. A  cold  perspiration  accompanied 
this  state.  Every  person  then  present 
insisted  that  brandy  should  be  given. 
I  resisted  this  course  by  every  means 
in  my  power;  but  my  protestations  not 
being  listened  to,  I  quitted  the  house, 
judging  that  my  presence  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  to  the  patient. 
The  brandy  was  given,  and  ice  was 
placed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  I  have 
since  been  informed  that  the  patient 
expired  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

I  understand  that  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, to  which  I  was  not  called, 
was  made  by  three  medical  men  (of 
whom  one   was  a  perfect   stranger  to 


homa?opathy),  and  that  induration  of 
the  corpus  callusum  and  of  the  dura 
mater,  a  tumor  upon  that  membrane, 
and  softening  of  the  cerebellum,  had 
been  found. 

I  have  now  given  you,  sir,  with  the 
most  minute  detail,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  truth,  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  I  leave  it  to  the  opinion  of 
your  readers. 

Witii  respect  to  the  death  of  Madame 
Malibran,  1  may  state,  that  I  was  not  in 
attendance   upon  her,  but  tliat  I  have 
been  positively  informed,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family,   by  several  of  her 
friends,  and  by  the  homuiopathic  phy- 
sician,   who  was  called  too  late,   thiit 
Madame  Malibran  had  been  bled,  and 
treated  allopathically,  before  his  arri- 
val ;  and  that  he  found  her  under  ap- 
proaching death,  and  could   only  ad- 
minister a  few  doses  of  medicine. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
P.  Curie,  M.D. 

DEAFNESS, 

WITH  niS1i;ASEI)  TONSIL  AND  UVUL.V, 

AFFECTING  THE  VOICE  IN 

SINGING. 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATEn  BY 

W.  Thornton,  Surgeon. 

(Fur  the  f.ondon  Medical  Gazette.) 

Miss  M.,  a  professional  singer,  residing 
in  London,  consulted  me  chielly  on 
account  of  deafness,  her  left  ear  having 
been  alVected  twenty-live  years  in  con- 
sequence of  scarlet-fever.  She  had  been 
under  the  treatment  of  an  aunst  for 
some  months,  and  after  undergoing 
blistering,  leeching,  syringing,  stimu- 
lating ointments,  and  acoustic  drops, 
usually  resorted  to  by  quacks,  without 
deriving  any  benefit,  the  disease  was 
neglected  for  fifteen  years,  from  a  dread 
of  being  made  worse.  The  Eustachian 
passages  being  obstructed,  she  could 
not  inflate  them,  though  the  hearing 
functions  of  the  other  ear  were  perfect. 
Upon  examination,  the  left  meatus 
externus,  near  the  bot  tom,  appeared  con- 
tracted ;  so  that  the  orifice  would  only 
admit  the  point  of  a  probe.  On  touching 
the  membrana  tympana,  scarcely  any 
pain  was  excited,  but  the  touch  con- 
veyed a  parchy  sensation.  By  syringing 
with  warm  water,  a  dull  obtuse  sound 
was  produced  and  some  hardened  wax 
removed.     The  hearing  of  this  ear  was 
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completely  lost ;  she  could  not  hear  my 
watch  even  when  pressed  on  the  ex- 
ternal ear  or  the  forehead ;  but  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  through  the 
nostril,  into  the  Eustachian  tube, 
plainly  demonstrated  a  diminished 
calibre  of  this  important  canal.  I  now 
attempted  to  catheterise  the  Eustachian 
tube,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish 
this  at  the  first,  second,  or  third  trials  : 
I  therefore  prescribed  friction  of  the 
ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  upon  the 
external  fauces,  and  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  Decoct.  Sarza>. 
concentrated,  internally.  This  plan 
was  adopted  for  two  months,  when  I 
succeeded  in  passing  medicated  vapour 
douche  andabougie  into  the  Eustachian 
passages.  By  persevering  in  the  use 
of  the  iodine  for  three  months,  and 
frequently,  during  this  time,  dilating 
the  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of  the 
catheter  or  bougies,  hearing  was 
gradually  restored,  to  the  great  delight 
of  my  patient,  who  had  not  enjoyed  it 
for  twenty-five  years.  This  lady  com- 
plained of  an  irritation  in  the  throat 
when  exceeding  a  certain  note,  pro- 
ducing a  tickling  and  hoarseness  which 
affected  and  impeded  her  singing. 

Upon  examination  of  the  fauces  I 
discovered  the  left  tonsil  elongated  and 
hard  to  the  touch ;  the  uvula  very  much 
relaxed — sufficiently  to  account  for  the 
above  symptoms.  I  applied  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  by  means  of  a  small 
camel  brush,  touching  the  tonsil  every 
third  day  with  caustic.  The  effects  of 
this  combined  treatment  were  very  satis- 
factory :  all  the  symptoms  disap- 
pearing, the  voice  permanently  im- 
proving, and  the  patient  gaining  two 
or  three  notes.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on 
this  interesting  case  than  I  intended,  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  "  Medi- 
cated Vapour  Douche"  in  obstructions 
of  the  Eustachian  passages.  I  am 
convinced  no  person  labouring  under 
deafness,  however  protracted,  should 
abandon  the  hope  of  relief  until  their 
ears  have  been  skilfully  explored  by 
catheterism  of  these  passages.  Stric- 
tures of  this  tube  are  removed  on  the 
same  principle  as  when  existing  in 
the  urethra.  By  dilatation  with  bougies 
and  medicated  vapour,  these  canals 
and  cavities  are  readily  cleared  out. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  manipulation 
is  admitted,  but  still  I  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  passing  a  fine  whalebone 
or  catgut  bougie. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  Fchinary  3,  1843. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  niihi,  dig^nitatem 
Artis  Medic<e  tueri ;  potestas  inodo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuin  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  PRISONS. 

When  we  made  the  late  prison  reports 
the  subject  of  commentary  about  two 
months  ago,  we  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  rich  mine  of  information  which  they 
afibrd ;  nor  need  we  apologize  for  again 
recurring  to  documents  where  almost 
every  page  teems  with  instruction  for 
the  practitioner  of  physic. 

Captain  Williams  observes  in  his 
Report,  that  considering  the  increased 
rigour  of  our  penal  establishments,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  might  be  short- 
ened in  many  of  the  slighter  cases. 
The  acute  regret  felt  by  the  offender 
during  the  commencement  of  his  in- 
carceration wears  off  in  a  few  months, 
and  is  succeeded  by  torpid  indifference. 
He  becomes  an  unreflecting  machine, 
and  goes  through  the  prison  routine 
without  the  exercise  of  a  single  faculty. 
Meantime,  his  health  sinks,  and  he 
must  be  supported  by  extra  diet,  or 
withdrawn  from  hard  work,  in  order  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hill  wishes 
confirmed  offenders  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement for  life ! 

Captain  Williams  states  that  in  several 
jails  appropriated  to  the  imprisonment 
of  debtors,  in  execution  from  courts  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  there  is  no 
provision  for  their  sustenance ;  so  that 
the  destitute  are  saved  from  starvation 
by  charity  alone.  The  52dof  Geo.  III. 
cap.  Kin,  which  empowers  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  order  relief  to  prisoners 
confined  for  debt  under  mesne  process, 
should,  of  course,  be  extended  to  these 
cases.  In  some  of  these  petty  jails  the 
condition  of  the  debtors  is  very  pitiable 
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in  other  respects,  "  there  being  no  pro- 
vision either  of  light,  fuel,  bedding, 
medical  assistance,  nor  the  means  of 
cleanliness  ;  and  in  one  prison  the  water 
is  so  bad  as  to  compel  the  prisoners, 
even  with  their  scanty  means,  to  pur- 
chase it  from  without." 

Apropos  to  debtors,  a  scene  occurred 
not  long  since  at  the  Debtors'  Jail  for 
the  Honour  of  Wakefield,  at  Halifax, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  transcribed 
from  some  media.'val  history,  yet  its 
actual  date  was  1841.  Mr.  Foster,  a 
debtor,  died  in  this  jail,  owing  the 
keeper  about  £150  for  articles  furnished 
him  during  his  detention.  The  jailer 
refused  to  give  up  the  body — but  let 
him  tell  his  own  story  : — 

"  Mr.  SutclifTe  came  on  Monday  and 
offered  me  £50  to  let  him  have  the 
body,  but  I  would  not  take  it.  On 
Wednesday  I  buried  the  body  in  the 
jail  yard,  about  four  feet  deep.  On 
Thursday  a  mandamus  came  from  the 
Court  01  Queen's  Bench  for  the  delivery 
of  the  body,  and  they  dug  it  up  and 
took  it  out  of  the  coffin." 

Foster  was  confined  for  a  debt  of 
£32.  12s.  6d.,  and  his  expenses  in  jail 
were  more  than  a  pound  a  day.  But  the 
prison  is  attached  to  a  public-house. 

Assuredly  these  minikin  jails  ought 
to  be  abolished ;  a  prison  with  only  five 
prisoners  is  an  ugly  and  unseemly  toy, 
and  a  blemish  to  the  social  system 
which  it  is  allowed  to  encumber.  The 
conjunction,  too,  of  a  jail  and  a  public- 
house  is  blameable  beyond  all  names 
of  censure ;  it  would  seem  as  if,  by  some 
distorted  reasoning,  it  was  thought  that 
as  drink  brings  many  a  man  to  jail,  so  a 
jail  ought  to  bring  him  to  drink  again  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  prison 
in  the  kingdom  is  one  of  the  best  regu- 
lated; we  mean  the  House  of  Correction, 
Cold  Bath  Fields.  It  commonly  con- 
tains from  a  thousand  to  eleven  hundred 
prisoners  ;  the  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time  having  been  1155  in  1840, 
and  1215  in  1841  ;  while  the  number 
committed  to  it  in  the  course  of  a  vear 


is  from  nine  to  ten  thousand.  The 
punishments  in  the  course  of  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas  1841,  were  as 
follows  : — 

Whippings : — 

Willi  birch-rod   ...  7 

With  cat-o'-nine-tails  .  3 —         10 

Irons 122 

Solitary  confinement    .     .     .     1,936 
Other  punishments  ....  16,006 


18,074 
Ventilation  is  by  no  means  so  univer- 
sally attended  to  as  it  merits.  Thus, 
in  the  Colchester  borough  jail,  a  pri- 
soner in  solitarj'  confinement  was  in  a 
cell  nine  feet  by  four,  adjoining  the 
privy  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
female  prisoners.  He  had  a  sleeping 
cell  of  the  same  size,  and  took  no  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  The  rooms,  too, 
•'on  the  ground  and  upper  floor,  entered 
into  from  the  small  prison  yard,  were 
quite  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  a 
prisoner,  from  the  ofl'ensive  state  of  the 
drains."  The  town  council,  however, 
were  then  projecting  improvements, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  ere  this 
been  carried  into  effect. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  black 
holes  of  Sheffield,  of  those  lock-ups, 
where  prisoners  are  thrust  into  cells,  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  cleanliness, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  inspector 
■'  muffled  up  in  dirty  straw  litter  ?"  In 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Wakefield, 
prisoners,  surgeon,  and  turnkey,  alike 
agree  as  to  the  filthy  state  of  these 
Sheffield  receptacles.     The  last  says — 

'•  As  soon  as  we  unshackled  the 
prisoners.  1  told  them  to  go  into  the 
dark  cells  ;  there  were  about  fifty  of 
them.  They  all  began  to  complain, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  there 
before.  One  man  asked  me  wiien  he 
should  be  tried  ;  this  was  on  Monday 
morning.  I  told  him  it  might  be  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  week  ;  he  said,  if 
he  thought  he  was  likely  to  be  there 
till  the  end  of  the  week,  he  would 
rather  at  once  plead  guilty,  and  be 
sentenced  to  six  months.  The  condi- 
tion   of  these  prisoners   is    dreadful ; 
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there  are  between  twenty  antl  thirty  of 
them  together  in  these  cells  at  a  time." 

The  unfortunate  men  loeked  up  in 
these  infectious  cells  often  bring  the 
itch  with  them  from  Sheffield  to  Wake- 
field; indeed,  this  turnkey  recollects 
that  of  a  batch  of  sis  who  arrived 
thence,  four  had  the  disease. 

In  the  Gloucester  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction,  the  keeper  ob- 
served that— 

"  Solitude  always  developes  insanity 
in  those  who  have  been  insane  before  ; 
and  that  the  treadmill  brings  out 
phthisis  in  those  predisposed  to  it." 

In  the  prison  at  Durham,  Mr.  Hill 
found  seven  convicts  heavily  ironed. 
This  prison  is  not  considered  secure, 
and  it  is  therefore  thought  necessary 
to  put  male  convicts  in  irons. 

Again,  the  lock-up  at  Chester-le- 
Street,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  not 
a  secure  building,  and  consequently, 
says  Mr.  Hill,  "the  barbarous  custom 
of  having  chains  and  rings  to  fasten 
prisoners  to  is  made  use  of." 

These  points  we  have  selected  from 
the  sixth  and  seventh  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons ;  we  will  now 
touch  upon  another  one,  which  they 
do  not  mention,  but  which  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Lord  Western — we  mean  the  more  fre- 
quent delivery  of  our  jails*. 

At  present,  assizes  are  held  but  twice 
a  year,  and  the  interval  between  the 
midsummer  and  spring  assizes  is  so  long 
that  a  prisoner  may  have  to  endure  a 
longer  incarceration  before  his  trial,  than 
he  would  be  sentenced  to,  if  convicted. 
This  injustice  occurs  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  for  Lord  Western  found  that 
405  persons,  who  were  tried  at  the 
Spring  Assizes,  had  been  in  prison  be- 
fore the  first  of  October,  "  white  eight 
hundred  persons  convicted   of  felony, 

*  Facts  and  areriimcnts  in  favour  of  a  more 
frof(iieiit  (Iclivcrv  of  llic  Gaols,  \)\  Lord  Wchlurii. 
IxiihIoii,  1842. 


suffered  under  their  sentence  a  lighter 
punishment  than  the  four  hundred  and 
five  experienced  before  trial." 

Hence,  in  many  instances,  the  length 
of  punishment  depends  more  on  the 
course  of  the  seasons  than  on  the 
blackness  of  the  ofTencc. 

Or,  take  a  milder  case,  but  still  a 
very  bad  one.  Two  men  are  thrown 
into  the  County  Jail,  and  after  lying 
there  five  months  are  brought  to 
trial.  One  is  convicted,  the  other  ac- 
quitted. The  court,  in  passing  sentence 
on  the  former,  tell  him  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  he  has  passed  in 
jail,  he  is  condemned  to  only  one 
month's  farther  imprisonment.  So  that 
the  innocent  man  has  suffered  five- 
sixths  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  guilty  one ! 

Lord  Western  informs  us,  in  addi- 
tion, that  a  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third  distinctly  directs  that  jails 
should  be  delivered  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year,  and  more  often,  if 
need  be.  When  Lord  Western  made 
a  speech  on  this  subject  in  1819,  the 
Attorney-General  and  he  difiered  on 
the  interpretation  of  this  statute  ;  but 
it  is  of  little  importance  which  was  in 
the  right.  It  is  obviously  so  wrong 
that  a  prisoner,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  should  lie  in  jail  six  or  seven 
months  before  his  trial  comes  on,  that 
we  hardly  want  the  authority  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  back  our  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  true  that,  as  this 
statute  is  imrcpealed,  it  might  still  be 
revived  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  especially  as  its  interpreta- 
tion is  somewhat  doubtful :  the  hoped- 
for  improvement  must  proceed  from  a 
new  law. 

This  is  one  of  those  reforms  which 
have  only  to  be  frequently  discussed  in 
order  to  be  speedily  carried.  As  our 
judges  are  no  longer  limited  to  the 
mystic  number  of  twelve,  no  one  would 
object  to  an  addition  for  the  further- 
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ance  of  justice;  since  every  one  will 
agree  in  the  truth  of  the  axiom  which 
Lord  Western  quotes  from  Coke  : — 
"  Dilatio  justitix  est  quaedani  negatio." 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

January  24th,  1843. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

On  Congestive  Pneumonia,  consequent  upon 
Surgical  Operations,  Diseases,  and  In- 
juries. By  John  E.  Erichsen,  Esq. 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  that  in 
thediseases  and  injuries  usually  coming  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  in  operations 
generally,  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  characterised  by  its  asthenic  nature, 
and  dififerent  from  that  dependent  on  the  ab- 
sorjition  of  pus,  is  a  frequent  attendant. 
The  kind  of  inflammation  to  which  he  ad- 
verts is  distinct  from  active  idiopathic 
pneumonia,  and  resembles  more  nearly  that 
condition  of  the  lungs  stated  by  some  authors 
to  be  frequently  found  in  typhus  fever  and 
other  diseases  attended  by  much  debility  of 
the  system.  "WTiile  possessing  several  cha- 
racters distinct  from  those  of  passive  con- 
gestion, produced  by  mere  mechanical  causes, 
"  congestive  pneumonia"  is  especially  marked 
by  an  engorged  and  condensed  condition  of 
considerable  portion,  and  that  most  frequently 
the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  these  organs. 
The  blood,  the  author  says,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  depressing  causes,  and  chiefly  at- 
tributed by  him  to  confinement  in  the  re- 
cumbent position  in  the  impure  atmosphere 
of  an  hospital  or  sick  room,  and  to  the  irri- 
tative fever  consequent  on  wounds  or  profuse 
discharges,  stagnates  in  the  lungs  :  a  degree 
of  irritation  is  consequently  set  up,  and  in- 
flammation of  a  passive  type  is  excited.  In 
the  first  stage,  the  aff"ected  parts  are  of  a  livid, 
violet,  or  purple  mottled  colour,  heavy, 
compact,  but  friable,  readily  breaking  down 
into  a  grumous  pulp,  and  scarcely  crepitating 
when  pressed  upon,  but  exuding  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  thin,  spumous,  frothy 
fluid.  In  the  second  stage  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  more  dense,  but  still  very  friable ; 
it  does  not  crepitate,  but  sinks  in  water,  and 
when  cut  into,  the  sides  of  the  incision  pre- 
sent a  smooth  uniform  black  aspect,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  highly  gorged  state  of  the 
capillary  network  of  the  lungs  compressing 
the  air  cells,  which  are  either  empty,  or  con- 
tain at  most  a  thin  serous  fluid.  In  order 
to  establish  his  proposition,  that  this  kind  of 
pneumonia  is  prevalent  in  cases  of  surgical 
complaints  of  the  miscellaneous  description 
implied  by  the  title  of  his  paper,  he  presents 
a  Table  containing  a  record  of  G2  post- 
mortem examinations  of  the  lungs,  in  patients 


who  had  been  treated  in  the  surgical  wards 
of  a  public  hospital.  The  list  was  made 
without  selection,  and  is  composed  of  a 
scries  of  diseases,  injuries,  and  oi)erations  of 
the  varied  nature,  as  to  kind,  duration,  and 
fatal  character,  usually  met  with  together  in 
an  Hospital.  Bums,  which  arc  a  special 
kind  of  injury,  are  not  included  in  it :  nor 
are  the  symptoms  of  the  patients  during  Hfe, 
or  the  morbid  appearances  found  in  other 
organs  besides  the  lungs. 

He  arranges  the  cases  into  four  classes, 
and  finds,  first,  that  of  those  in  which  the 
presence  of  pneumonia  was  evinced  by  the 
diseased  condition  being  confined  to  one 
lung,  by  its  having  advanced  to  solidification, 
or  by  its  being  combined  with  inflammation 
of  the  pleurae,  or  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane :  there  are  28  cases,  or  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  number.  Secondly,  that  of 
doubtful  cases ;  in  which  the  lungs  pre- 
sented the  characters  common  to  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  and  to  passive  con- 
gestion, without  there  being  collateral  signs 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  :  there  are  11. 
Thirdly,  that  of  cases  in  which  the  lungs 
were  diseased,  but  not  inflamed  or  congested  : 
there  are  nine.  Lastly,  that  of  cases  in 
which  the  lungs  were  found  perfectly  healthy: 
there  are  14.  He  further  states,  that  of  the 
28  cases  included  in  the  first  class,  the  pneu- 
monia had  advanced,  in  17,  to  the  second 
stage  of  hepatization.  Besides  making  ad- 
ditional comments  on  the  table,  the  author 
enters  at  some  length  into  observations  on 
the  condition  of  the  system  which  may  be 
supposed  to  render  patients  affected  with 
surgical  disorders,  or  who  have  submitted  to 
operations  generally,  peculiarly  liable  to 
congestive  pneumonia  :  and  he  concludes  by 
pointing  out  its  in.sidious  origin  and  progress, 
and  the  consequent  care  which  requires  to 
be  taken  to  observe  its  accession  and  guard 
against  its  effects. 

CLINICAL  NOTES, 
By  J.  Adair  Lawrie,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surger>',  Anderson's  University, 

Glasgow. 

[Continued  from  p.  639.] 

Case  VI. — Popliteal  Aneurism. —  Opera- 
tion. — Ct(re. 
November,  1840. — Robert  Becket,  aged 
3 1 ,  flesher ;  unmarried  ;  dark  complexion  ; 
looks  in  good  health  ;  dissipated.  In  right 
popliteal  space,  immediately  behind  the  knee, 
there  is  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  soft,  pulsating  throughout,  communi- 
cating through  the  stethoscope  a  very  strong 
soufflet  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  to  the  fingers,  on  firm  jiressure, 
(which  greatly  reduces  its  size,)  a  grating,  or 
rubbing  sensation.  Pulsation  in  femoral  ar- 
tery  normal ;  that  of  tibial  cannot  be  felt, 
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probably  in  consequence  of  considerable  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  some 
fulness  of  superficial  veins  ;  no  pain  in  the 
tumor,  but  rheumatic  pains  in  knee.  General 
heiilth  good. 

Two  months  ago,  after  a  fall  in  afield,  felt 
acute  pain  in  right  ham,  and  several  days 
afterwards  first  observed  a  small  tumor  in 
that  situation,  which  has  since  slowly  in- 
creased ;  has  been  liable  to  rheumatic  pains 
for  two  years. 

2 1th. — A  consultation  having  unanimously 
recommended  operation,  the  femoral  artery 
was  tied  to-day,  about  a  hand's  breadth 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  vessel  lay 
rather  deep,  but  the  operation  was  accom- 
plished with  perfect  facility,  and  with  the  loss 
of  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  blood. 
Both  ends  of  the  ligature  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  were  brought  by  a  needle 
through  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  wound ;  edges  appro.\imated  by  two 
stitches,  and  adhesive  plaster  ;  limb,  half  an 
hour  after  the  operation,  has  not  fallen  in 
temperature.  Complained  a  good  deal  of 
pain  during  the  operation,  and  on  tying  the 
ligature,  referred  to  the  knee,  and  still  conti- 
nuing. Pulse  and  temperature  natural.  Limb 
has  been  wrajiped  in  warm  flannel. 

Hab.  Stat.  Opii.  Mollis  gr.  ij.  perstant 
dolore  repetenda. 

25th. — Pain  in  hip,  knee,  and  heel,  with 
restlessness,  became  so  severe  that  he  has 
liad  ten  grains  of  opium  without  sleep.  At 
present  pain  quite  gone.  Pulse  84.  In  every 
other  respect  quite  well.  The  temperature 
of  the  leg  Uas  never  fallen ;  foot  and  toes 
cool,  but  not  cold. 

The  ligature  was  found  loose  in  the  wound 
on  the  15lh  day.  The  wound  healed  kindly. 
No  untoward  symptom  occurred  except  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  in  the  heel,  with 
numbness.  The  tumor  diminished,  jind  be- 
came moveable,  but  did  not  disappear. 

Case  V^II. — Popliteal  Aneurism  — Ope- 
ration.—  Cure. 

Occurred  in  the  hospital  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Auchincloss,  from  whose  journal  I  abridge 
it. 

James  Cullen,  sailor,  admitted  September 
30,  18,'}7.  About  two  months  since,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  experienced  an  unna- 
tural feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  left  ham,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  hard  swell- 
ing about  the  size  of  the  finger  ])oint.  The 
Bwelliiig  has  gradually  iiKM-eased,  without 
pain  or  uneasiness,  except  stiffness  in  walk- 
ing. On  admission,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  fist,  and  pulsates  firmly  and  distinctly. 
Integuments  sound.      General  health  good. 

October  8. — On  the  -Ith  instant,  femoral 
artery  secured  by  ligature  at  lower  part  of 
upper  third  of  thigh.  No  bad  symptom. 
Tumor  diminished  in   size,  and  has  not  pul- 


sated since  operation  ;  posterior  tibial  felt 
opposite  to  malleplus. 

23rd. — Ligature  came  away  on  the  16th 
day  from  the  operation.  Erysipelatous  red- 
ness ajipeared  around  the  wound,  which 
ended  in  an  abscess,  discharging  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  pus. 

November  22nd. — Discharge  from  abscess 
gone  ;  wound  healed.     Dismissed  cured. 

It  is  hardlj'  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks 
on  an  operation  so  frequently  performed  as 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  time  for 
its  performance  in  popliteal  aneurism  is  early 
— as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  increasing  size  of 
the  swelling  removes  all  hope  of  a  sponta- 
neous cure.  I  feel  confident  that  correct 
statistics  will  shew,  that  the  smaller  the 
tumor,  ceteris  paribus,  the  greater  the  suc- 
cess after  operation.  There  is  much  more  of 
lofs  than  of  gain  in  delay,  founded  on  what  1 
have  always  considered  the  vain  hope,  that  a 
large  swelling,  by  impeding  the  direct,  aug- 
ments the  anastomosing  circulation. 

The  point  at  which  I  prefer  tying  the 
artery  is  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh.  No  doubt  the 
artery  here  is  deeper  and  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  vein  than  in  what  is  called 
the  sujierficial  femoral ;  but  the  risk  of  hae- 
morrhage from  the  wound  of  the  operation  is 
so  great,  when  the  femoral  is  tied  near  the 
profunda,  as  to  forbid  that  part  of  the  vessel 
being  selected  for  operation,  unless  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  I  am  not  aware  that 
hsemorrhage  so  certainly  follows  ligature  im- 
mediately beUnv  as  immediately  above  the 
profunda  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  has  oc- 
curred are  sufficiently  numerous  to  shew  that 
it  is  a  risk  which  ought  not  to  be  incurred. 

The  directions  for  its  performance  are,  a 
free  external  incision,  and  care  in  passing  the 
needle  round  the  artery.  This  last  stage  of 
the  operation  is  the  only  one  of  difficulty  or 
danger.  The  artery  should  be  gently  sepa- 
rated from  the  vein  at  its  inner  edge,  the 
needle  passed  from  within  outwards,  no  force 
used,  and  when  the  point  of  the  needle  shews 
itself  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  artery,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not 
carrying  a  fold  of  the  vein  before  it.  It  is 
at  this  last  stage  that,  I  believe,  the  vein  is 
wounded.  It  was  at  tliis  period  that  venous 
blood  flowed  in  Ballantiue's  case.  If  the 
vein  be  thus  entangled  the  needle  should  be 
withdrawn,  the  outer  edge  of  the  artery 
gently  dissected,  and  the  needle  re-introduced 
as  before.  Two  coninu)n  knots  should  be 
tied,  and  l)oth  ends  of  the  ligature  left ;  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  two  stitches,  and  ad- 
hesive plaster  between  and  on  either  side. 
No  compress  or  bandage  is  admissible.  The 
limb  should  belaid  on  its  outside,  and  wrap- 
ped in  warm  flannel.  Pain  is  very  generally 
eom])lained  of,  which  ia  best  allayed  by  full 
doses  of  opium. 
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Tlie  above  table  consists  of  7  cases,  of 
which  one  was  in  the  carotid  and  six  in  the 
brachial.  Of  the  latter,  five  followed  vene- 
section, and  one  an  injury.  SLx  recovered, 
and  one  died  ;  but  in  one  the  patient  was 
saved  by  am))utation.  The  success  of  the 
operations  is,  therefore,  as  two  to  five. 

The  case  of  the  carotid  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago,  under  Dr.  Perry,  who  was 
then  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  with  whose 
permission  I  give  the  following  abridged 
details.  (Vide  Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  IV.) 

Case  VIII.— Peter  M'Arthur,  aet.  39, 
admitted  14th  November,  1820.  Two  years 
ago  a  small  painful  swelling  appeared  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  riglit  side,  which 
suppurated,  was  punctured,  discharged  mat- 
ter, and  afterwards  degenerated  into  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer.  Behind  this  ulcer  a  pulsating 
tumor  shewed  itself,  which,  in  the  cdurse  of 
twelve  months,  gave  way  five  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  discharged  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arterial  blood. 

He  was  admitted  a  few  hours  after  the  last 
of  these  bleedings,  in  a  state  of  nearly  perfect 
collapse,  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  could 
with  safety  be  undertaken,  the  common 
carotid  was  tied.  The  ligature  separated  on 
the  13th  day,  and  everything  went  on  favour- 
ably till  the  29th  of  December,  45  days  after 
the  operation,  when  profuse  bleeding  took 
palcefrom  the  original  spot,  through  the  ulcer 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  lowest  diet,  rest, 
and  firm  pressure,  were  prescribed  with 
success.  The  haemorrhage  did  not  recur, 
and  he  left  the  house  January  24th,  1821, 
cured. 

This  man  is  still  alive.  There  has  been 
no  return  of  disease  in  his  neck. 

Traumatic  aneurism  generally  shews  itself 
in  one  of  two  forms,  the  circumscribed  and 
the  diffused.  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  kind  of  operation  required  in  these  two 
species. 

What  kind  of  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  circwnscri/ied  traumatic  aneurism .' 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  reply  to 
this  question,  as  given  by  several  surgical 
authorities,  as  Professcr  Syme,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Liston,  and  others,  is  in  favour  of 
the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac  and  tying 
the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound.  With 
all  due  deference,  I  consider  this  recommen- 
dation as  a  retrograde  step  in  the  treatment 
of  aneurism,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
acted  on,  unless  in  exceptions  of  rare  occur- 
rence. I  do  not  know  one  well-founded 
argument  in  its  favour,  whereas  those  against 
it  are  numerous  and  obvious.  It  is  more 
difficult  of  performance,  more  painful,  more 
dangerous,  and  less  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  difference  between  a  compound  wound 
of  an  artery  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  and 
a  simple  one,  is  as  great  as  between  a  com- 
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jiound  and  a  simple  fracture.  We  arc  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
great  advantages  of  entire  and  uninjured 
integument,  and  in  no  lesion  is  sound  skin  of 
greater  importance  than  in  injuries  of  arte- 
ries. When  the  injury  is  compound,  (or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  the  artery  wounded),  im- 
mediate death,  or  very  serious  hemorrhage,  is 
most  securely  prevented  by  exposing  the 
injured  point,  and  applying  two  ligatures. 
When  it  is  simple,  either  originallj^  or  in 
conseijuence  of  the  wound  having  healed, 
there  is  no  immediate  danger,  and  the  Hun- 
terian  operation  with  one  ligature  constitutes 
the  projicr  treatment.  This  opinion  docs 
not  rest  on  theory,  but  on  many  successful 
operations.  There  are  few,  perhaps,  who 
would  lay  open  the  sac  and  tie  the  injin-ed 
vessel  in  those  cases  in  which  the  integument 
had  not  been  wounded  ;  but  as  /  know  that 
this  is  not  the  universal  opinion,  I  may 
quote  the  following  among  several  cases. 

Case  IX. — Tratimatic  aneurism  of  posterior 

iilial  at  the  ankle. — Huntcrian  operation. 

— Cure. 

James  Robertson,  set.  40,  labourer,  De- 
cember 24th,  1839,  fell  from  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  on  his  feet,  and  severely  injured 
both  ankles.  He  was  confined  to  bed,  and 
the  usual  remedies  ap])lied. 

January  12th,  (10  days  after  the  acci- 
dent) a  pulsatory  swelling  was  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  right  posterior  tibial,  near 
the  ankle. 

15th. — The  posterior  tibial  was  tied, 
about  three  inches  above  the  malleolus. 

24th. — The  ligature  came  away,  the  wound 
healed  readily,  the  swelling  disapi)eared,  and 
the  cure  was  complete. 

Case  X. — Traumatic  Aneurism  from  Heed- 
ing at  the  l/end  of  the  arm.  —  Himterian 
operation —  Cure. 

George  Nesbitt,  set.  35,  handloom -weaver, 
June  1838  :  was  bled  at  the  bend  of  the  arm 
three  months  ago,  and  had  the  brachial  artery 
wounded.  A  tumor  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  has  since  gradually  formed,  jiossessing 
all  the  characters  of  aneurism.  Tiic.  brachial 
was  tied  in  the  usual  way,  aboui  three  inches 
above  the  elbow.  Within  an  hour  after  the 
operation  jmlsation  was  perceptible  in  the 
radial  at  the  wrist,  but  not  in  the  tumor.  In 
ten  days  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the 
wound  healed  readily.  I  heard  from  this 
man  to-day.  The  swelling  has  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  limb  is  as  strong  as  its 
fellow. 

In  five  of  the  six  cases  of  traumatic  brachial 
aneurism  in  the  table,  the  Ilunterian  opera- 
tion was  performed.  In  four,  as  far  as  hemor- 
rhage is  concerned,  successfully;  in  the  fifth, 
the  bleeding  returned,  but  not  from  the  ori- 
ginal wound.     Am])utalion  at  the  shoulder- 


joint  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  man  re- 
covered. It  maj  be  as  well  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  last  case,  to  shew  that  it  does 
not  militate  against  the  kind  of  operation  I 
am  advocating.  It  occurred  in  the  hospital 
practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Auchincloss. 
[To  be  continued.] 

ON  THE 

OPERATION  OF  CALOMEL. 

[An  extensive  series  of  F.xporimpnts  on  the 
Operation  of  Calomel  have  recontly  been  jier- 
forincil  by  Mr.  MuuRAY,  from  wliiJli  he  draws 
the  subjoined  conclusions.] 

1  St.  When  administered  to  dogs  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  calomel  occa- 
sions, in  a  less  or  greater  degree,  a  preter- 
natural afflux  of  blood  to  the  minute  arteries 
and  capillaries  of  the  gastro-intcstinal  (more 
particularly  the  gastric  and  colic)  mucous 
membrane,  imparting  to  that  tissue  a  capilli- 
form,  punctiform,  or  uniform  red  tinge. 
This  increased  vascularity,  which  is  slightly 
marked  after  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains 
(Experiments  xii.  xiii.  and  xiv.)  becomes 
more  jierceptible  in  doses  of  twenty  and 
thirty  grains,  and  is  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  sanguineous  effusion  on  the  mucous 
surface,  either  in  dots  (like  bleeding  points) 
or  in  small  streaks  or  patches  (Experiments 
V.  xi.) 

3d.  In  the  above-mentioned  doses  it  in- 
creases the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum  ; 
and 

3d.  It  increases  the  secretion  from  the 
intestinal  mucous  follicles  and  serous  ex- 
halants. 

4th.  When  administered  in  doses  of  one, 
two,  and  three  drachms,  it  produces,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  greater  amount  of  the  jireceding 
effects,  capilliform  injection  of  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  alters, 
as  well  as  increases,  their  internal  secretions, 
occasioning  a  sanguineous,  or  dark  grumous, 
or  sanious,  or  sero-albuminous  effusion  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels,  particularly 
of  the  colon.  (Experiments  ii.  iv.  vii.  xv.  vi. 
Lx.)  In  one  experiment  (ix.)  all  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  secretion  (resembling  the 
appear.ances  of  acute  dysentery)  were  found 
in  the  small  intestines  of  the  same  dog,  and 
must  have  been  of  recent  formation,  as  they 
had  not  jiassed  into  the  colon.  Under  the 
influence  of  the^e  doses,  also,  bile  flows  into 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Tliesc  results  ajipear  to  me  conclusively  to 
establish,  that  calomel  excites^ and  increases 
(and,  under  certain  circumstances,  modifies) 
the  physiological  actions  of  the  minute  arte- 
ries, capillaries,  and  secretory  vcesels  of  the 
gastro  enteric  mucous  membrane  ;  and  t|iat 
these  effects  are  in  some  degree  jiroportioned 
to  the  largeness  of  the  dose  administered. 
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The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
results  of  these  experiments  and  those  ob- 
tained on  a  more  limited  scale  by  Mr. 
Annesley  in  regard  to  the  stimulant  or  seda- 
tive action  of  calomel  on  the  capillary  blood 
vessels  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
(for  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  of  re- 
sult regarding  its  action  on  the  colon)  ap- 
pears to  be  partly  attributable  to  that  author's 
having  inferred,  from  two  experiments,  that 
the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  that  of  high  vascularity — an 
opinion  which  is  opposed,  I  believe,  to  that 
of  almost  all  anatomists,  and  is  directly  at 
variance  with  Experiments  i.  iii.  and  viii. 
The  discrepancy  in  reference  to  its  operation 
on  the  intestinal  mucous  secretion  is  jierhaps 
more  a  difference  of  interpretation  than  any 
real  discrepancy  of  results ;  Mr.  Annesley 
having  attributed  to  calomel  the  property  of 
chemically  dissolving  and  detaching  the 
mucus  from  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres, 
while  I  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  it 
stimulates  the  mucous  and  serous  exhalants 
to  a  preternatural  increase  of  their  secretion, 
which  combines  with,  and  dilutes,  the  inspis- 
sated mucus  previously  lodged  in  the  bowels. 

I  will  not  venture  to  draw  any  therapeutic 
deductions  from  these  experiments,  further 
than  to  express  my  belief  that  they  will  be 
found  not  ojjposed  to  clinical  observations. 
Admitting  the  direct  stimulant  or  irritant 
operation  of  calomel  on  the  healthy  gastro- 
enteric mucous  capillaries  to  have  been  esta- 
blished, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
remedy  should  not  exert  an  antiphlogistic 
or  contra-stimulant  action  on  these  vessels 
vrhen  pretematurally  dilated  and  distended 
by  disease.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  thera- 
peutic effect  would  be  accordant  with  the 
analogous  operation  of  other  remedies,  and 
■would  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  antiphlogistic 
effect  resulting  from  an  increase  of  the  dif- 
ferent abdominal  secretions,  calomel  may  be 
supposed  to  aid  in  re-establishing  the  healthy 
contractility  of  the  distended  capillaries, 
whereby  their  diameters  will  be  lessened  and 
their  morbid  vascularity  reduced — an  effect 
which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  combina- 
tion with  such  remedies  as  directly  allay  the 
ners'ous  irritability  of  the  affected  tissues. 

If  it  be  asked  what  practical  benefit  can 
result  from  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
the  direct  and  jirimary  operation  of  calomel, 
provided  its  ultimate  agency  in  subduing 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels  be  admitted 
— it  may  be  answered,  that,  as  mercury 
sometimes  removes,  sometimes  aggravates, 
these  morbid  affections,  a  knowledge  of  its 
mode  of  operation  might  enable  us  to  recon- 
cile these  discrepancies,  and  thus  give  greater 
precision   to    its    administration.     A  single 


illustration  will  shew  its  bearing  on  medical 
practice. 

If  calomel  in  large  doses  (as  contended  for 
by  Mr.  Annesley)  possess  a  direct  sedative 
effect  on  the  gastric  capillaries,  or  if  (in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Copland)  it  directly,  "  dimi- 
nishes vascular  action  in  the  villous  coat  of 
the  stomach,"  it  follows,  that,  in  all  cases  of 
inflammation,  or  of  simple  increased  vascular 
action,  in  that  tissue,  large  doses  of  this 
medicine  must  always  be  productive  of  more 
or  less  benefit,  and  cannot  possibly  be  preju- 
dicial : — but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  its  phy- 
siological effect  be  to  excite  or  uicrease 
arterial  and  capillary  action,  it  is  probable 
that  the  more  acute  forms,  or  the  earlier 
stages,  of  the  affections  referred  to,  would  be 
aggravated,  rather  than  benefited,  by  large 
doses  of  calomel,  until  the  gastric  capillaries 
should  be  previously  depleted,  and  perhaps 
their  increased  action  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued. With  these  few  observations  I  dismiss 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  engage 
theattention  of  other  members  of  the  Society, 
possessing  better  opportunities  and  qualifi- 
cations for  carrj'Lng  it  out.  The  subjrct  is 
one  of  high  importance  to  practical  medi- 
cine ;  and  its  further  prosecution  might,  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  obscure  and  disputed  subject  of  the 
theory  of  inflammation.  The  few  and  im- 
perfect experiments  now  submitted  to  the 
society,  in  conjunction  with  clinical  experi- 
ence, tend  to  favour  the  doctrine  recently 
advocated  by  Dr.  Carswell,  that  inflamma- 
tion presents  two  successive  stages,  each  of 
which  is  referrible  to  opposite  conditions  of 
the  physiological  properties  of  the  affected 
tissue. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  these  experiments  are  not  calculated  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  remote  agency  of 
mercury  in  controlling  disease  in  organs  and 
tissues  with  which  it  does  not  come  into 
immediate  contact. — {Transactions  of  Me- 
dical Society  of  Bombay.) 
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A  HIGHLY  intelligent  young  lady  of  this 
city,  whose  health  has  always  been  delicate, 
on  rising  in  the  morning  about  two  years 
since,  coughed  slightly  and  hawked  some 
hard  substance  into  her  mouth.  On  re- 
moving a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  with 
which  it  had  been  ejected,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  small  green  glass  ear-drop.  Her 
mother  collected  distinctly,  that  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, with  green  glass  droiis.had  been  pre- 
sented by  a  relative,  seventeen  years  pre- 
viously, and  that  shortly  afterwards,  she  had 
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complained  of  having  swallowed  one  of 
them  ;  but  as  she  felt  no  inconvenience,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  The  intelligence  and 
veracity  of  the  lady  are  such  as  place  the 
facts  as  related  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
ear-drop,  too,  is  evidently  a  very  old- 
fashioned  affair,  such  as  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  any  jeweller's  shop.—P/iiladelp/iia 
Medical  Examiner. 


NOTE  BY  MR.  WALXE  ON  HIS 

CASE  OF  OVARIAN  OPERATION, 

Published  intheMEDiCALGAZETTEDec.  23, 1842. 
(For  the  Me  ,ical  Gazette.) 

The  ligatures  of  the  pedicle,  which  had  not 
come  away  when  the  paper  went  to  press, 
remaining  with  very  little  change  of  position, 
and  being  in  vain  jiulled  at  every  other  day, 
on  the  ()th  of  January  were  twisted  gently 
into  the  form  of  a  cord  till  resistance  was 
felt,  and  slight  pain  excited.  They  were 
then  fixed  in  their  twisted  state  by  plaster. 
This  proceeding  was  renewed  on  the  8th  ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  January,  about  ten  weeks 
after  the  operation,  they  were  drawn  out 
without  pain  or  re^istance.  In  a  few  days 
the  canal  they  had  occupied  closed,  and  the 
patient's  cure  was  perfected. 

I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  drawing 
up  the  particulars  of  my  own  case,  that  the 
operation  had  been  performed  by  Dr.  Gran- 
ville. It  appears,  however,  that  that  gen- 
tleman operated  unsuccessfully  in  1827,  and 
that  he  had  attempted  a  similar  operation  in 
the  previous  year,  but,  on  finding  extensive 
adhesions,  desisted  by  the  advice  of  those 
about  him.  No  professional  account  of  the 
completed  operation  was  ever  published. 
Of  the  other  I  find  a  brief  notice  in  a  medi- 
cal journal  of  the  period. 
Guilford  .Street,  Russell  .Square, 
Jan.  30,  1843. 


HOMOEOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  contradiction  to  the  letter  of  an  "  Ho- 
rn neopathic  Physician,"  contained  in  your 
la.st  number,  I  beg  distinctly  to  state  that 
Mr.  Barnes  was  not  the  medical  attendant 
of  Lady  Denbigh  in  her  former  accouche- 
ments,  and  that  in  her  last  confinement  her 
treatment  was  limited  to  homseopathic 
remedies. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN    ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday  January  27,  1843. 
C.  Witliin-iton.— W.  J.  Preston.— T.  W.  Ben- 
field.— A.  Cartwri'.rlit.— s?.   Byles.— J.  Prowse.— 
S.   Singleton. —T.   Youns:.  — J.   R.   Lewer.  — T. 
Spencer.— D.  Coulter.— C.  H.  Perry. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  January  12,  184.'5. 

G.  Senior,  Winranton,  Somerset.  —  J.  Carey, 
Dublin. — ,1.  Rowlands,  Carinartlien. — C.  Shorten, 
Uury,  Suffolk.— E.  Hadduck,  Dudley. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  January  21,  1843. 

Small  Pox U 

Measles    31 

Scarlatina   30 

Hooping  Cough   38 

Croup   5 

Thrush     1 

Diarrhoea    2 

Dvsentery   3 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 1 

Typhus     27 

Erysipelas 4 

.Syphilis   0 

1 1  ydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  175 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    305 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 28 

Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

<)rg:ans  of  Digestion    69 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 6 

Childbed 8 

Ovarian  Dropsy   I 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  7 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 1 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 92 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 87 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance   23 

Causes  not  specified  2 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 960 
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Jan.  1843. 

Ther.mometer. 

Barometf.r. 

Wednesday  25 

from  40  to  48 

29-91  to  29-98 

Thursday  .  26 

40 

50 

2993        29-98 

Friday  ...  27 

46 

54 

29-91         29-84 

Saturday    .  28 

49 

56 

29-72        29-80 

Sunday    .  .  29 

47 

54 

2987        29-80 

Monday  .  .  30 

48 

55 

29-68        29-80 

Tuesday     .  31 

34 

50 

29-86        29-80 

Wind,  S.W.  and  S.    Except  the  30th,  generally 
rioudy. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  I^ondon. 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1843. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE 
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By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XV. 
On  the  Diagnostic  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy , 
and  on  the  best  method  of   ascertaining 
the  Existence  of  Pregnancy  when  con- 
cealed, conij)Ucaled,  or  feigned. 
In  describing  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  tlie  uterus  during  pregnancy,   I  observed 
that    cessation    of   the   catamenia,   sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  region 
of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  whole  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems,  are  the  most  common  symp- 
toms    of    early    pregnancy.      Though    the 
uterus,   at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  be 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state,   its  fundus  cannot  be  felt  in  the 
hypogastrium,  and,  except   a  little   fulness 
and  softness,  there  is  no  change  in  the  orifice 
and  cervix.     In  the  third  month,  the  lips  of 
the   OS  uteri  are  thick  and   soft,   and   the 
finger  can  be  introduced  a  little  way  within 
them,   and  the  Nabothean  glands   felt   en- 
larged.     The    neck   of  the  uterus   is    also 
thicker,  softer,  and  more  elastic,  than  before 
conception.     The  fundus    uteri    can    some- 
times be  distinctly  perceived  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  at  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
but  more  frequently  it  cannot  before  the  end 
of  the  fourth.     About  twelve  weeks  from 
the  period  of  impregnation,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  walls   of  the  uterus  can 
occasionally  be  heard  ;  but  the  pulsations  of 
the  foetal  heart  are  seldom  perceptible  before 
the  fifth  month.     The  body   of  the  uterus, 
after  the  middle  jjeriod  of  pregnancy,   con- 
tinues to  enlarge  till  the  end  of  the  ninth 
793.— XXXI. 


month  ;  while  its  cervix  is  gradually  becom- 
ing shorter,  and  the  orifice  thicker  and 
softer.  The  umbilicus  protrudes,  and  white 
lines  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
Not  only  can  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart, 
and  the  pulsations  of  the  uterine  blood- 
vessels, be  distinctly  heard  during  the  latter 
months,  but  the  movements  of  the  foetus 
can  be  felt  by  applying  the  hand  over  the 
uterus.  The  areolae  become  broad  and 
dark,  and  the  glands  around  the  nipples 
enlarged,  and  milk  is  often  secreted. 

In  some  women  conception  is  immediately 
followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting  in  the 
morning,  or  dislike  to  food  which  they  had 
previously  relished.  In  many  this  irritabi- 
lity of  the  stomach  on  rising  in  the  morning 
is  not  observed  till  a  month  or  sLx  weeks 
have  elapsed,  and  then  it  occurs  in  a  severe 
form,  and  continues  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  a  great  part  of  the  food  taken  is 
rejected  by  vomiting.  The  morning  sick- 
ness usually  disappears,  or  becomes  less 
distressing,  about  the  middle  period  of  preg- 
nancy, but  in  some  it  continues  till  the  time 
of  delivery.  Some  women  never  experience 
any  uneasiness  from  nausea  and  sickness  in 
the  morning  at  any  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  others  suffer  only  from  cardialgia  and 
other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  This  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  fue  stomach  has  been 
repeatedly  described  to  me  as  different  from 
sea-sickness  and  nausea,  and  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  every  other  cause.  Many  women 
also  experience  during  the  first  two  or  three 
months,  or  for  a  much  longer  period  after 
conception,  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
brain,  indicated  by  headache,  flushing  of  the 
countenance,  drowsiness  during  the  day,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  frightful  dreams  at  night, 
unusual  irritability  of  temper,  toothache, 
and  other  painful  nervous  affections,  and  all 
the  forms  of  hysteria.  The  features  usually 
become  pale  and  thin,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  countenance  changed.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  always  to  remember,  when 
investigating  cases  of  concealed,  complicated, 
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and  feigned  pregnancy,  and  the  diseases 
which  resemble  it,  that  all  these  symi)toms 
may  be  observed  when  pregnancy  does  not 
exist.  Suppression  of  tlie  catamenia  is  the 
occurrence  by  which  the  greater  number  of 
women  first  know  that  they  arc  pregnant ; 
but  this  also  may  take  place  without  preg- 
nancy. I  believe,  from  the  anatomy  of  the 
gravid  uterus  and  other  circumstances,  that 
regular  menstruation  never  takes  place  during 
pregnancy  ;  but  many  of  the  best  writers  on 
midwifery  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
relate  cases  in  which,  from  the  quantity  and 
appearance  of  thv  fluid  discharged  periodi- 
cally from  the  gravid  uterus,  they  considered 
menstruation  to  have  repeatedly  occurred 
during  pregnancy.  I  have  seen  a  considera- 
ble number  of  women  who  have  stated  that 
they  always  continued  to  menstruate  for 
several  months  after  conception,  but  I  had 
no  means  of  verifying  their  statements  by 
comparing  the  fluid  discharged  with  the  ca- 
tamenial  fluid.  It  is  best,  for  practical 
purposes,  to  admit  that  periodical  discharges 
take  place  occasionally,  though  not  fre- 
quently, from  the  gravid  uterus,  like  men- 
struation, and  that  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  proving  that  they  differ.  Dr.  Heberden 
has  related  at  least  one  case  of  what  he  bc- 
li?ved  to  be  menstruation  during  pregnancy. 
Daventer  gives  the  history  of  a  woman  who 
violated  the  established  laws  of  nature  by 
never  menstruatingexcept  during  pregnancy. 
Deweesand  Baudelocque  have  recorded  simi- 
lar cases  ;  and  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  if  I  re- 
collect right,  states  that  he  has  met  with  two 
individuals  who,  if  their  own  statements 
could  be  credited,  were  similarly  circum- 
stanced. "  We  must  not  conclude,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Blundell,  "  that  a  woman  is  not 
pregnant  merely  because  she  menstruates ;  for 
although  doubts  may  be  raised  respecting 
the  continuance  of  the  catamenia  during  the 
whole  of  gestation,  yet  I  have  repeatedly 
met  with  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the 
catamenia  have  continued  to  flow  during  the 
first  two  or  three  months.  Indeed,  this, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Deman's  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  may,  I  think,  be  looked  ui)on 
as  by  no  means  very  uncommon."  "  We 
have  met  with  several  instances  of  menstrua- 
tion occurring  once  after  conception,''  ob- 
serves Dr.  Montgomery,  "  and  at  this  mo- 
ment we  are  in  attendance  on  two  ladies,  to 
both  of  whom  it  happened ;  and  one  of 
them,  who  has  borne  three  children,  and  is 
now  a  fourth  time  pregnant,  assured  us  that 
she  always  knew  when  she  had  become  with 
child  by  the  unusual  profuseness  of  the  next 
period."  Tliis  is  distinctly  taken  notice  of 
by  Johnson,  who  says,  "  .Some  have  tlie 
menstrua  cojnously  at  the  first  jicriod.''  A 
diminution  of  the  quantity  under  similar 
circumstances  has,  however,  been  more  fre- 
quently observed.      "  I    have    seen,"    says 


Desormeaux,  "  some  cases  in  which  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  in  small  quantity, 
and  at  an  unusual  time,  was  almost  a  certain 
sign  of  conception."  A  similar  remark  is 
made  by  Puzos,  Stein,  and  Gardien.  These 
are  merely  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  that  menstruation  disappears  entirely 
after  conception. 

The  hypogastrium  begins  to  enlarge  in 
some  women  at  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
and  the  fundus  uteri  can  be  felt  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  course  of  the  third 
month.  IMuch  more  frequently  the  fundus 
cannot  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  hypogastrium 
till  the  middle  i)eriod  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
movements  of  the  foetas  are  first  felt  by  the 
mother,  or  quickening  takes  jdaee.  In  a 
few  instances,  these  movements,  at  first  feeble 
and  indistinct,  have  been  perceived  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month,  or  even 
before  this  time.  As  gestation  advances 
they  become  gradually  stronger,  and  can  be 
felt  when  the  hand  is  applied  over  the  abdo- 
men, or  even  seen  through  the  parietes. 
Some  women  are  unable  to  fix  the  time  of 
quickening ;  in  others  it  occurs  suddenly, 
and  is  accompanied  with  faintness  and  hys- 
terical symptoms.  Quickening  does  not 
arise  from  the  communication  of  life  to  the 
foetus  at  the  moment,  nor  from  the  gravid 
uterus  suddenly  rising  out  of  the  pelvis,  or 
from  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the  iliac 
vessels.  It  is  most  probably  produced  solely 
by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  itself,  and 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  lower  extremities  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to 
strike  against  the  walls  of  the  uterus  with 
sufficient  force  to  be  felt  by  the  mother.  In 
the  latter  months,  one  of  the  best  means 
which  can  be  employed  for  the  detection  of 
pregnancy  when  concealed  is  to  press  firmly, 
and  for  some  time,  the  jioints  of  the  fingers 
against  the  oj)posite  sides  of  the  uterus,  which 
occasions  uneasiness  to  the  foetus,  and  makes 
it  move  briskly.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
occasionally  by  the  stethoscope  pressed 
against  the  uterus,  and  the  movements  are 
distinctly  felt  before  the  pulsations  of  the 
uterine  blood-vessels  or  foetal  heart  have 
been  heard. 

In  1822,  M.  Kergaradec  published  a 
memoir  on  auscultation,  in  which  he  stated 
that  if  the  naked  ear,  or  with  the  stetho- 
scope interposed,  be  ajiplicd  to  the  abdo- 
men of  a  pregnant  woman,  j)rovided  the 
pregnancy  be  at  a  sufficiently  advanced 
stage,  in  almost  every  instance  we  can  ob- 
serve, at  some  part  of  the  uterus,  a  jieeuliar 
sound,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
that  emitted  by  the  action  of  bellows,  and 
which  he  termed  the  placental  souffle,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  observed  it 
at  that  [)art  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  uterus 
corresponding,  as  he  believed,  to  the  sjiot 
where  the  placenta  was  attached  internally. 
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It  IS  now  quite  certain,  that  this  sound, 
which  can  be  heard  in  a  hu-ge  i)roportion  of 
cases  during  the  last  five  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  dei)ends  upon  tlie  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
distributed  throu'^h  the  walls  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  and  can  often  be  distinctly  perceived 
at  a  distance  from  the  part  wiiere  the  pla- 
centa is  adherini^  to  the  inner  surface.  It 
resembles  sometimes  the  blowing  of  air,  the 
continuous  murmur  of  the  sea,  the  sound 
emitted  by  the  action  of  bellows,  or  rather 
a  peculiar  ra.^ping  sound.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kennedy  as  rescniblinij  in 
some  cases  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the  drone 
of  a  bag-pipe,  or  the  deep  sound  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  strings  of  a  violin. 
It  is  more  a  rasping  sound  than  the  sound 
of  bellows  or  any  thing  else.  It  is  always 
synchronoirs  with  the  mother's  pulse,  and  can 
be  heard  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  uterus  than  what  is  occupied  by  the 
placenta  within.  It  is  heard  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  the  linea  alba,  but  more  fre- 
quently on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  ilium.  From  hear- 
ing this  placental  souffle,  uterine  sound,  or 
uterine  pulse,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  it,  and  still  oftener  from  hearing  the 
foetal  heart,  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  at  once,  almost 
the  instant  the  stethoscope  has  touched  the 
abdomen,  where  women  have  been  in  the 
act  of  declaring  that  pregnancy  was  im- 
possible. But  there  are  some  cases  where 
this  sound  is  indistinct,  or  where  it  cannot 
be  heard  at  all,  though  the  patient  be  placed 
wpon  the  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up, 
and  nothing  covering  the  abdomen  but  the 
shift,  and  no  noise  in  the  apartment  to  in- 
terfere with  the  auscultation,  and  the  instru- 
ment be  employed  in  the  most  proper  man- 
ner. In  some  cases  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
hearing  the  uterine  sound,  when  I  could  dis- 
tinctly feel  the  fioetus  kicking  against  the 
end  of  the  stethoscope.  Tliis  cannot  be 
attributed  justly  to  a  want  of  experience  in 
the  employment  of  auscultation,  for  it  oc- 
curred on  two  occasions  both  to  Dr.  Hope 
and  myself,  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  St. 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  where  there  was  no 
noise  around  us.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be 
aware  that  this  sound  may  be  heard  in  the 
abdomen  of  some  women  who  have  ovarian 
cysts  and  tumors  of  the  uterus,  and  who  are 
not  pregn^mt.  On  the  20th  Sept.  1839,  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  a  sound  correspond- 
ing with  the  pulse  of  the  patient,  and  ex- 
actly resembling  the  placental  souffle,  was 
heard  between  the  umbihcus  and  ilium  in  a 
case  of  ovarian  cysts  with  fluctuation.  I 
requested  Dr.  Hope  to  examine  the  patient 
with  the  stethoscope,  and  he  heard  the 
sound  distinctly,  and  informed   me  that  he 


had  related  similar  cases  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  bis  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
Dr.  Montgomery  relates  a  case  of  large 
fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  in  which  this 
sound  was  distinctly  heard,  and  another  in 
which  the  spleen  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
larged, and  in  which  this  sonnd  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  "It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention,"  ob.-erves  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  "  to 
tho«c  unacquainted  with  the  stethoscope, 
that  they  may  be  deceived  by  other  sounds, 
either  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pla- 
cental souffle,  or  the  effect  they  have  in  con- 
cealing this.  The  respiratory  murmur  is 
sometimes  conducted  from  the  lungs  along 
the  thoracic  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
may  embarrass,  but  can  scarcely  deceive  us, 
particularly  if  we  be  acquainted  with,  or 
prepared  to  expect  it.  The  sonorous  rale 
resembles  somewhat  the  placental  sound ; 
and  this  I  have  frequently  met  with,  con- 
ducted over  the  abdomen  in  the  same  way 
as  the  resi)iratory  murmur.  Wc  can  inva- 
riably discriminate  this  by  its  corres])onding 
in  frequency  with  the  respiration,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  heaving  of  the  chest,  whilst  the 
placental  sound,  is  synchronous  with  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist ;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
ought,  generally  speaking,  to  count  three 
placentalforonerespiratory  >r  sonorous  rale." 
The  practical  inference  from  all  these  obser- 
vations is,  that  the  placental  souffle  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  infallible  test  of  preg- 
nancy, as  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  whenever  it  is  distinctly  heard. 
Dr.  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  in  181S,  first  heard 
the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  through  the 
uterine  and  abdominal  ])arietes,  by  applying 
the  ear  to  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy.  "  Here,  however,"  Dr. 
Kennedy  obserr^s,  p.  39,  "  his  discovery 
stopped ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  extent  of  benefit  from  a  know- 
ledge of  this  important  fact  ;  so  at  least  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  from  his  neglecting  to 
pursue  it  further."  The  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  hecrt  are  clear,  rapid  and  double,  like 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  new-born  chil- 
dren, varyinggenerally  from  130  to  150  in  the 
minute,  and  not  influenced  by  the  heart  of  the 
mother.  If  the  fa-tus  be  alive,  and  the  uterine 
region  be  explored  with  sufficient  care,  these 
pulsations  of  the  heart  can  generally  be  de- 
tected on  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  and  when 
heard  clearly,  they  are  so  jieculiar  and  strik- 
ing, that  they  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  by 
any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  ausculta- 
tion, for  any  other  sound,  and  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  The 
morning  sickness,  suppress^ion  of  the  cata- 
menia,  the  placental  murmur,  and  all  the 
other  signs  of  pregnancy  now  described,  may 
mislead  us,  but  it  is  impossible,  if  we  come 
properly  prepared  for  the  investigation,  to 
mistake  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  if 
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it  be  distinctly  heard,  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy is  established.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, although  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain 
the  cause,  that  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  could 
not  be  heard,  or  at  least  could  not  for  a  time 
be  heard,  though  the  uterus  contained  a  living 
foetus  of  six  or  even  seven  months.  Where 
the  foetus  is  dead,  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy, 
which  is  then  so  difficult,  receives  no  aid 
from  auscultation,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt- 
ful pregnancy,  unless  you  have  devoted  the 
greatest  attention  to  obstetric  auscultation, 
and  even  then  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
error,  internal  ex)>loration  of  the  uterus 
should  never  be  omitted.  If  the  lips  of  the 
OS  uteri  are  smooth  and  hard,  and  the  cervix 
is  neither  shortened  nor  the  body  enlarged, 
it  is  certain,  whatever  the  symptoms  may  be, 
that  pregnancy  does  not  exist ;  it  is  of  no 
consequence  how  closely  they  may  have  re- 
sembled the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy,  the 
uterus  is  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  lips  are  thick  and  soft,  and 
the  cervix  shortened  or  obliterated,  and  the 
body  of  the  uterus  enlarged,  and  the  passive 
movements  or  ballottement  of  the  foetus  in 
the  liquor  amnii  are  distinctly  felt  when 
the  finger  is  pushed  against  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cervix,  pregnancy  undoubtedly 
exists,  whatever  assertion  be  made  to  the 
contrary,  and  whether  the  foetus  be  alive  or 
dead.  The  left  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up, 
is  the  best  position  for  making  this  explora- 
tion ;  better  upon  the  whole  than  the  standing 
posture  with  the  back  resting  against  the 
wall,  that  usually  adopted  by  the  French  in 
performing  the  toucher,  as  it  is  called.  The 
point  of  the  right  fore-finger  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  and  pressed  forward 
gently  as  far  as  possible  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  that  the 
foetus  may  be  felt  within,  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  and  cervix.  Some  authors 
state  that  if  the  left  hand  be  applied  over  the 
fundus  uteri,  while  the  finger  is  in  contact 
with  the  cervix,  you  may  then  agitate  the 
uterus  alternately  vfitli  the  finger  and  hand, 
until  the  ballottement  is  discovered,  and  you 
are  certain  that  the  tumor  in  the  hypogas- 
trium  is  the  same.  I  have  seen  labour  im- 
mediately follow  this  agitation  rudely  per- 
formed, and  if  there  is  not  a  great  quantity 
of  liquor  amnii,  you  may  push  many  times 
with  the  finger  in  front  of  the  neck,  before 
you  perceive  the  foetus  floating  for  an  instant 
in  the  liquor  amnii,  and  the  next  instant 
falUng  with  perceptible  weight  on  the  point 
of  the  finger.  But  without  feeling  this  floating 
and  sinking  you  may  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion be  absolutely  certain  that  the  uterus  is 
enlarged,  and  contains  a  firtus. 

In  the  two  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
the  umbilicufi  always  protrudes  above  the 
surrounding  surface.    In  a  patient  now  under 


my  care,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  umbilicus  is  perfectly  flat ;  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  navel  projects  very  slightly 
even  at  a  more  advanced  period  ;  and  there  are 
others  in  which  it  becomes  prominent  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month.  I  have  never  seen  a 
casein  which  the  navel  was  sunk  in  or  depressed 
in  the  three  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
navel  projects,  it  should  be  recolleeted,  how« 
ever,  in  all  cases  of  ovarian  cysts  aud  tumors, 
as  during  pregnancy,  and  the  silvery  streaks 
or  lines,  called  lineae  albicantes,  also  appear 
on  the  sides  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Great  importance  has  always  been  justly 
attadied,  by  the  most  eminent  accouebexnrsF, 
to  the  cjndition  of  the  areolae  and  glands 
around  the  nipples,  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
pregnancy.  Dr.  Hunter  had  great  faith  in 
this  sign,  insomuch  that  he  asserted  that  he 
could  always  judge  by  it  whether  or  not  a 
woman  was  pregnant.  He  once  evinced  how 
much  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  it. 
A  subject  was  brought  to  him  for  anatomical 
puqioses,  but  on  looking  at  the  breast,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  areola,  he  declared 
that  the  female  died  while  pregnant.  One 
of  his  pupils  examined  the  genitals,  and 
found  that  she  had  a  hymen  ;  this  seemed  a 
contradiction,  but  the  Doctor  still  adhered 
to  his  opinion,  and  thought  more  attention 
due  to  the  former  than  the  latter  appearance. 
On  opening  the  body  his  assertion  proved 
just ;  for  the  uterus  was  found  impregnated. 
"  Obstructions  and  pregnancy  are  both  ac- 
companied," observes  Smellie,  "by  a 
stretching  fulness  in  the  breasts ;  but  in  the 
last  only  (pregnancy)  may  be  perceived  the 
areola,  or  brown  ring  round  the  nijiples, 
from  which  in  the  last  months  a  thin  serum 
distils ;  but  this  cuticle  is  not  always  dis- 
cernible as  in  the  first  pregnancy,  and  even 
then  is  uncertain  as  well  as  the  others." 
Dr.  Denman  placed  less  reliance  on  the 
areola,  and  believed  that  the  changes  in  it 
might  be  produced  by  any  cause  capable  of 
giving  to  the  breasts  a  state  resembling  that 
which  they  are  in  at  the  time  of  pregnancy. 
"  The  areola,  or  brown  circle  around  the 
nipples,  has  been  represented  as  an  indu- 
bitable mark  of  pregnancy.  This  is  not, 
however,  suspected  to  be  a  primary  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  affection  of  the  uterus, 
but  of  the  preceding  enlargement  and  altera- 
tion of  the  breasts  ;  and  though  it  generally 
occurs  in  pregnancy,  it  may  be  produced  by 
any  cause  capable  of  giving  to  the  breasts  a 
state  resembling  that  which  they  are  in  at 
the  time  of  pregnancy,  and  though  generally, 
not  universally,  I  think,  in  pregnant  women." 
About  thirteen  years  ago  I  examined  a  great 
number  of  patients  at  a  public  institution 
for  lying-in  women,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  appearances  presented  by  the 
areolfe  at  the  difTcrcnt  periods  of  pregnancy 
and  subseqnent  to  delivery.    In  many,  during 
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the  early  months,  the  changes  in  the  areola 
were  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  in  some  near 
the  full  period  they  were  so  sliglit,  and  the 
mammte  so  little  enlarged,  that  I  should 
have  believed,  had  the  other  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy  been  absent,  that  con- 
ception had  not  taken  place.  In  other  indivi- 
duals the  appearances  presented  by  the  areolae 
were  so  striking  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 
I  would  recommend  you  carefully  to  ex- 
amine the  mammK,  the  nipples,  and  glands 
and  areolae  around  them,  in  all  cases  where 
you  suspect  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  and 
see  if  milk  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  nipples, 
but  most  cautiously  to  avoid  forming  or 
expressing  your  oi)inion  upon  any  one  case 
of  doubtful  pregnancy  without  taking  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms which  I  have  now  described,  of  the 
order  in  which  they  have  occurred,  and  of 
the  value  which  each  will  bear  after  being 
rigorously  scrutinized.  Befors  proceeding 
to  illustrate  by  e.\amples  the  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  pregnancy  exists  when 
concealed,  complicated,  or  feigned,  and  how 
the  diseases  which  resemble  pregnancy  may 
be  distinguished  from  it,  I  shall  shew  you 
Dr.  Montgomery's  series  of  drawings  repre- 
senting the  changes  in  the  breasts  and  their 
areolae  from  the  third  month  uj)  to  the  time 
of  delivery,  and  also  read  to  you,  from  his 
valuable  work  on  the  Signs  and  Symptoms 
of  Pregnancy,  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  areola  when  completely  de- 
veloped. After  quoting  Roederer's  descrip- 
tion, he  says,  at  p.  59,  "The  several  cir- 
cumstances here  enumerated  at  least  ought, 
in  all  cases,  to  form  distinct  subjects  for 
consideration,  when  we  propose  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  condition  as  an  indication  of 
the  existence  or  absence  of  pregnancy." 
Another  also,  equally  constant,  and  deserving 
of  particular  attention,  is  a  soft  and  moist 
state  of  the  integument,  which  appears  raised 
and  in  a  state  of  turgescence,  giving  one  the 
idea  that  if  touched  by  the  point  of  the 
finger  it  would  be  found  emphysematous : 
this  state,  appears,  however,  to  be  caused  by 
infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
which,  together  with  its  altered  colour,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  a  part  in  which  there  is  going 
forward  a  greater  degree  of  vital  action  than 
is  in  operation  around  it ;  and  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  that  the  little  glandular  folli- 
cles, or  tubercles  as  they  are  called  by 
Morgagni,  are  bedewed  with  a  secretion 
sufficient  to  damp  and  colour  the  woman's 
inner  dress.  These  changes  do  not  take 
place  immediately  after  conception,  but 
occur  in  different  jjersons  after  uncertain 
intervals :  we  must  therefore  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  the  period  of  pregnancy  at 
which  we  may  expect  to  gain  any  useful  in- 
formation from  the  condition  of  the  areola. 


1  cannot  say  positively  what  may  be  the 
earliest  period  at  which  this  change  can  ba 
observed,  but  I  have  recognised  it  fully  at 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  at  which 
time  the  alteration  in  colour  is  by  no  means 
the  circumstance  most  observable  ;  but  the 
puffy  turgescence  (though  as  yet  sli,'ht)  not 
alone  of  the  nipple  but  of  the  whole  sur- 
roundiu'i  disc,  and  the  development  of  the 
httle  glandular  follicles,  are  the  objects  to 
which  we  should  principally  direct  our  atten- 
tion ;  the  colour,  at  this  period,  being  in 
general  little  more  than  a  deeper  shade  of 
rose  or  flesh-colour,  slightly  tinged  occa- 
sionally with  a  yellowish  or  light  brownish 
hue. 

During  the  progress  of  the  next  two 
months  the  changes  in  the  areola  are  in 
general  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  it 
presents  the  following  characters  :  a  circle 
around  the  nipple,  whose  colour  varies  in 
intensity  according  to  the  particular  com- 
plexion of  the  individual,  being  usually  much 
darker  in  persons  with  black  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  sallow  skin,  than  in  those  of  fair 
hair,  light-coloured  eyes,  and  delicate  con>- 
plexion.  The  extent  of  this  circle  varies  in 
diameter  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  increases,  in  most  persons,  as  pregnancy 
advances,  as  does  also  the  depth  of  colour.  I 
have  seen  the  areola,  at  the  time  of  labour, 
alnjost  black,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in 
diameter,  in  a  young  woman  of  very  dark 
hair  and  complexion ;  while  in  another 
instance  its  breadth  around  the  base  of  the 
nipple  did  not,  at  any  time  of  gestation, 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  at  first 
was  not  more  than  an  eighth ;  this  circle, 
however,  narrow  as  it  was,  was  studded  at 
nearly  regular  intervals  with  the  glandular 
tubercles,  which  were  not  unlike  a  ring  of 
beads.  In  negro  women  the  areola  becomes 
jet  black,  with  somewhat  of  a  purple  shade 
through  it." 

LECTURES 

ON  THE 

PHYSICAL    AND   PATHOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  URINARY 
DEPOSITS, 

Delivered  at  Gui/'s  Hospital,  London, 
Bv  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 

Lecture  I. 
Gentlemen', — I  feel  that  the  period  has 
long  passed  by  when  an  apology  would  have 
been  deemed  necessary  in  pointing  out  to 
your  notice  the  importance  of  possessing,  at 
least,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  most 
prominent  morbid  changes  to  which  the 
urinary  secretion  is  subject.     The  examina- 
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tion  of  the  urine  in  disense  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  tlie  most  important  aids  in  diag- 
nosis, and  which  it  would  be  alike  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  as  to  the  ci-edit 
and  rejiutatioii  of  the  j>ractitioner  to  avoid  ; 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
cverj-  one  connected  with  this  great  school 
of  medicine,  to  remember  that  it  was  to  the 
talent  and  industry  of  one  of  its  former  offi- 
cers that  science  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
addition  of  the  changes  presented  by  the 
nrine  to  our  means  of  diagnosis.  1  need 
hardly  say  1  allude  to  the  late  Dr.  Marcet, 
who  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  first  who 
succeeded  in  placing  this  important  part  of 
humoral  pathology  in  its  proper  position. 
His  example  has  been  ably  followed  by 
others,  but  by  none  with  so  much  talent, 
industry,  and  accuracy,  as  by  Dr.  Prout, 
whose  elegant  and  classic  work,  in  which  he 
has  presented  us  with  the  result  of  years  of 
labour,  will  remain  on  record  as  a  master- 
piece of  scientific  investigation. 

Let  me,  however,  at  the  outset,  impress 
upon  you  the  fact,  that  you  must  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  regarding  the  knowledge  of 
the  morbid  states  of  the  urine  as  all-suffi- 
cient, and  as  alone  essential  in  directing 
your  treatment ;  nor  commit  the  equally 
serious  mistake  of  regarding  every  deviation 
from  the  natural  condition  of  the  urine  as 
constituting  a  disease  per  se.  The  true 
view  which  you  are  to  take  of  such  changes 
is  to  regard  them  not  as  entities  of  morbid 
action,  but  as  constituting  one  of  a  series  of 
analogous  changes  going  on  in  the  system, 
and  as  being  more  valuable  in  consequence 
of  the  facility  of  detecting  it.  Let,  then, 
every  anormal  state  of  the  urine  occuri'ing 
in  disease  be  regarded  as  a  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  indicating  one  of  the  phases  of  a 
morbid  state,  and  not  as  constituting  the 
ailment  itself.  The  peculiar  value  of  the 
information  afforded  by  the  examination  of 
the  urine,  arises,  in  addition  to  thi  readiness 
there  exists  for  detecting  any  change,  from 
this  fluid  being  a  secreted  excretion  ;  and  not, 
like  the  alvine  evacuations,  being  an  excre- 
tion made  up  in  great  part  of  the  deljris  and 
effete  portions  of  the  ingesta,  and  therefore 
liable  to  have  its  indications  masked  by  a 
series  of  causes  which  are  nearly  without 
action  on  the  urine.  The  urine,  in  a  phy- 
siological sense,  must  be  regarded  as  arising 
from  three  sources,  eacli  of  which,  however, 
acts  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the 
delicately  adjusted  balance  of  the  several 
functions  of  tlie  body.  The  effects  of  large 
aqueous  potations  in  producing  a  cojiious 
discharge  of  pale  urine,  at  once  shews  one 
source  of  the  secretion,  and  points  out  one 
of  the  great  functions  of  tlie  kidneys,  viz. 
the  ])umping  off  any  excess  of  fluid  which 
may  enter  tlic  circulation.  The  peculiar 
chafracter  of  tlie  urine  passed  just  after  the 


digestion  of  a  meal  is  complete,  partaking 
often  of  the  physical  or  chemical  characters' 
of  some  element  of  the  food,  indicates  a 
second  great  function  of  the  kidney,  viz.  the 
removing  from  the  system  those  portions  of 
the  ingesta  which  have  been  absorbed  whilst 
passing  through  the  small  intestines,  and 
thus  have  entered  the  circulation,  or  of  ex- 
creting from  the  circulating  mass  the,  often 
noxious,  results  of  mal-assimilation  :  of  the 
former,  the  foetid  urine  voided  after  eating  a 
meal  of  asparagus  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  abundant  eli- 
mination of  oxalic  acid  from  the  blood  in 
many  forms  of  irritative  dyspej)sia  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  The  third  and  very  im- 
portant function  performed  by  the  kidney  is 
its  serving  as  an  outlet,  to  evolve  from  the 
animal  organism  those  elements  of  the  dis- 
organization of  the  tissues  which  cannot 
serve  any  ulterior  purpose  in  the  economy, 
and  which  cannot  be  thrown  oft"  by  the  skin 
or  lungs.  I  need  not,  gentlemen,  remind 
you,  that  every  moment  we  live  each  atom 
of  our  frame  is  undergoing  some  change  or 
other  ;  that  old  matter  is  absorbed,  and  ulti- 
mately thrown  off  by  the  excretions,  whilst 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  new  matter  is  de- 
posited to  supply  its  place.  The  old  matter 
absorbed  is  not  thrown  off  as  dead  tissue, 
but  its  elements  become  re-arranged  :  a  por- 
tion, especially  its  carbon,  has  to  perform 
an  important  secondary  office  in  the  economy 
before  it  is  got  rid  of,  whilst  its  azotized 
elements  are  excreted  -by  the  kidney  ;  and 
this  constitutes  a  third  variety  of  urine  in 
health. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  urine  distin- 
guished by  their  source,  and  often  by  their 
physical  appearance,  the  first  has  been 
termed  the  urine  of  drink,  urina  poit(s ;  the 
second  the  urine  of  the  chyle,  tirina  chyH  ; 
and  the  third  the  urine  of  the  blood,  urina 
sanyiihiis ; — and  you  must  never  lose  sight 
of  these  distinctions  in  investigating  the  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  urine.  This,  as  well 
as  m;my  other  branches  of  physiological 
chemistry,  has  been  invested  with  an  amount 
of  interest  of  which  it  was  previously  desti- 
tute by  the  researches  of  Professor  Liebig, 
who  has  proved  to  a  demonstration  tlie  ge- 
nerally simple  relation  borne  by  the  elemen- 
tary constitution  of  blood  and  of  the  animal 
tissues  to  the  secretions,  as  well  as  liy  the 
latter  individually  to  each  other ;  and  even 
if  the  analysis  on  which  these  bold  induc- 
tions are  founded  be,  as  is  quite  possible, 
shewn  to  be  not  rigorously  correct,  still  the 
reasoning  will  hold  good  with  regard  to 
general  cases,  even  if  it  should  fail  in  ])arti- 
cular  instances. 

A  single  illustration  will  be  suflicient  to 
jioint  out  the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest thrown  round  these  researches  by  the 
labours  of  those  philosoidiers  who  have  dc- 
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voted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  chemistry  of  life.  The 
analyses  of  several  chemists  quoted  by  Fro- 
fessor  Liebig  have  shewn  that  the  ultimate 
composition  of  flesh  is  constant,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  blood  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  not  regarding  its  |)roximatc  com- 
position :  thus,  when  animal  libre  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  im- 
perfect solution,  constituting  a  stage  of  the 
primary  assimilation  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  is 
carried  into  the  circulation,  presenting  nearly 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  blood 
with  which  it  becomes  mixed,  and  undergoes 
certain  changes  in  the  lungs,  where  it  assumes 
probably  a  more  highly  vitalized  condition, 
connected  primarily  with  the  conversion  of  its 
albumen  into  self-coagulating  fibrine  ;  which 
bodies,  however  much  they  may  happen  to 
differ  in  their  physical  molecular  arrange- 
ment, are  identical  in  ultimate  composition  ; 
and,  ultimately  reaching  the  nutrient  vessels, 
the  elements  of  the  food  are  deposited  in  the 

Two  equivalents  of  muscular  tissue   . 
Four  equivalents  of  water     . 
Eight  equivalents  of  oxygen 


substance  of  a  tissue — as  a  muscle,  for  ex- 
ample. Ere  these  new  molecules  can  be 
deposited,  room  must  be  made  for  them  by 
the  removal  of  the  old  ;  and  tiien  comes 
into  play  one  of  those  beautiful  effects  of 
vital  chemistry  whose  simplicity  now  ex- 
cites our  delight,  as  much  as  the  mystery 
which  so  long  enveloped  it  did  our  wonder. 
The  exhausted  atoms  of  the  muscle  cannot 
be  removed  as  fibres,  but  its  elements  must 
be  re-arranged,  so  as  to  enter  the  circulation 
and  be  carried  to  other  organs  ;  therefore 
it  undergoes  a  second  assimilation  ;  water 
and  oxygen  are  conveyed  to  the  atoms 
of  muscle,  and  the  result  is  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  elements,  which,  whilst  it  enables 
the  old  tissue  to  be  removed  with  facility, 
furnishes  the  pabulum  for  other  and  impor- 
tant secretions.  Thus,  if  to  the  composi- 
tion of  muscular  flesh  we  add  oxygen  and 
the  elements  of  water,  we  have  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  bile  and  urine. 

C.     N,    H.    O. 
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On  this  hypothesis  the  muscular  tissue  is 
carried  into  the  circulation,  combined  with 
water  and  oxygen ;  the  latter,  by  uniting 
with  its  carbon,  in  all  probability  aids  in 
keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  body  ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  glandular  structure  of 
the  liver,  76  carbon,  2  nitrogen,  66  hydro- 
gen, and  22  of  oxygen,  are,  as  it  were, 
filtered  off  in  the  form  of  bile,  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of  the 
body  before  they  are  ultimately  expelled. 
The  kidneys  remove  the  moi-e  highly  azotiscd 
portions  in  the  form  of  urea  and  uric  acid, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  by  slow  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  of  the  muscles,  becomes 
exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  or 
pulmonary  membrane,  and  thus,  by  a  beau- 
tiful exertion  of  that  wonderful  chemist,  life, 
the  exhausted  fibre,  is  finally  expelled  from 
the  animal  structure. 

Of  course,  to  this  and  all  such  analogous 
reasoning  the  same  objection  will  apply,  that 
the  changes  we  presume  to  take  place  are  by 
no  means  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  nor 
are  chemists,  even  at  present,  agreed  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  proximate,  much  less 
of  the  ultimate,  constitution  of  many  of  those 
products  the  probable  origin  of  which  we 


are  endeavouring  to  explain.  But  granting 
this,  still,  we  cannot  overlook  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  the  definite  nature  of  all 
chemical  combinations,  and  of  the  reallv 
very  simple  relation  borne  by  many  of  the 
characteristic  and  essential  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  secretions  generally,  to 
each  other.  Is  not  the  fact,  that  by  adding 
or  subtracting  the  equations  representing 
the  ultimate  composition  of  such  bodies, 
we  get  results  which  rejiresent  the  com- 
position of  whole  equivalents  of  organic 
jjroducts,  (or  yield  a  numerical  expression  of 
atoms,  which  merely  require  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  or  perhaps  the  elements  of  water, 
to  express  the  composition  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  secretions  whose  formation 
we  should,  in  the  case  supposed,  really  ex- 
pect), a  tolerably  satisfactory  indication  that 
if  we  really  have  not  reached  the  secret 
source  of  the  varied  secretions,  yet  that  we 
are  in  the  right  path  towards  raising  the  veil 
which  has  so  long  concealed  it  from  our  view. 
In  the  very  example  I  have  just  laid  before 
you,  I  have  assumed,  with  Liebig,  that 
C  76,  N  2,  H  66,  O  22,  represents  the  com- 
position of  the  organic  constituent  of  bile, 
the  choleic  eicid  of  Demarjay.     On  lately 
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examining  the  experiments  on  which  this 
view  is  founded,  the  illustrious  Berzelius  has, 
in  his  Jahres-Bericht  der  p/it/sisc/ien  Was- 
senchaftin,  18;'.9,  p.  GG8,  proved  that  this 
very  choleic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  a  series  of 
subordinate  organic  elements.  Still,  this  does 
not  affect  the  reasoning  ;  for  if  the  ultimate 
analysis  be  correct,  the  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  I 
have  just  enumerated,  will  always  represent 
the  composition  of  the  organic  ingredients 
of  the  bile,  whether  we  consider  it,  with 
Demarfay,  to  be  choleic  acid ;  or  more 
correctly,  with  Berzelius,  regard  it  as  made 
up  of  several  proximate  elements. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  let  us  take 
a  view  of  the  physiological  relations  borne 
by  the  urine  to  other  secretions.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  fact  of  its  constituting 
the  stream  by  which  a  host  of  noxious  in- 
gredients, either  formed  within  the  body,  or 
added  from  without,  are  washed  away.  There 
is  yet  another  property  common  to  all  secre- 
tions, viz.  their  power  of  temporarily  and, 
within  certain  limits,  compensating  each 
other's  action.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  and  kidney  bear  a  normal 
relation  to  each  other,  all  goes  on  as  in 
health  ;  a  limpid  secretion  from  the  one,  and 
an  insensible  exhalation  from  the  other, 
announce  that  a  just  balance  obtains  between 
these  two  functions.  But  let  the  action  of 
the  cutaneous  function  be  increased,  so  that 
more  than  a  normal  amount  of  fluid  escapes 
from  the  skin,  the  kidney  compensates  for 
this  by  secreting  a  smaller  bulk  of  fluid ;  so 
that  the  urine  becomes  concentrated,  and 
rises  in  specific  gravity ;  and  thus  the  balance 
is  for  a  time  preserved,  and  no  greater 
amount  of  fluid  is  drained  from  the  body 
than  in  health.  If  the  liver  be  deficient  in 
its  power,  either  from  a  mechanical  or  or- 
ganic cause,  highly  carbonized  products  are 
eliminated  with  the  urine  ;  and  so  in  a  host 
of  similar  cases,  the  possible  occurrence  of 
which  must  never  be  forgotten  in  investi- 
gating the  characters  of  urine  in  disease. 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  physical 
characters  of  the  secretion  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  here  we  have  to  notice  its  density, 
colour,  consistence,  odour,  and  optical  pro- 
perties. 

The  mode  of  discovering  the  density  of 
urine  is  well  known  to  every  one  :  it  may 
readily  be  accomj)lished  by  means  of  the 
graviineter  or  hydrometer,  the  construction 
of  which  is  explained  in  all  works  on  Physics; 
and  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  in  the 
lectures  on  these  Hubjects.  Tiiese  instru- 
ments may  easily  be  made  so  small,  that  con- 
siderably less  than  an  ounce  of  urine  is 
sufficient  to  float  them  in.  If  a  gravimetcr 
be  not  at  hand,  any  small  stoi)per<'d  pliial 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Tiius,  counter- 
balance an  ounce  bottle,  with  its  stopper,  by 


means  of  small  shot  or  sand,  in  a  tolerably 
good  balance,  then  fill  it  with  distilled  water 
exactly,  inserc  the  stopper,  and  weigh  it, 
allowing  the  shot  or  sand  to  remain  in  the 
scale ;  next  pour  out  the  water,  replace  it 
with  the  urine,  and  again  weigh  it ;  then 
divide  the  weight  of  the  urine  by  that  of  the 
water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  required 
density.  For  example,  in  examining  a 
specimen  of  diabetic  urine,  if  we  find  the 
same  phial  which  held  478  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water  will  contain,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, 498  grains  of  the  urine,  the  density 
of  the  latter  will  be  nearly  r042 ;  for 
1^=1-0418. 

The  great  utility  of  discovering  the  density 
of  the  urine  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  solids  escaping  from  the  system 
by  the  kidney,  and  thus  enables  us  to  detect 
an  often  unsuspected  cause  of  emaciation. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  save  all  the 
urine  passed  by  the  patient  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  weigh  or  measure 
it  with  all  possible  precision ;  and  by  means 
of  the  bottle  or  gravimeter,  ascertain  its 
density.  This  precaution  of  mixing  the 
specimens  of  urine  jiassed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  secretion 
passed  on  rising  in  the  morning,  after  a 
meal,  and  at  bed-time,  differs  greatly  in 
speftlfic  gravity.  From  the  density  thus  disco- 
vered, a  most  laborious  andaccurate  observer, 
Dr.  A.  Becquerel,  has  calculated  a  table, 
which  he  has  published  in  his  elaborate  work 
"  Semeiotique  des  Urines"  (Paris,  1841). 
He  has  not  carried  his  calculations  further 
than  for  the  density  1032,  which  does  not 
include  the  diabetic  range.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  presented  the  result  of  his 
experiments  up  to  1"032  for  every  second 
degree  of  the  gravimeter,  with  my  own 
additions  uj)  to  1*04G,  which  is  sufficient  to 
include  all  the  different  densities  you  are 
likely  to  meet  with  in  practice. 

The  proportion  of  solids  given  in  this 
table,  as  representing  the  total  amount 
present  in  1000  grains  of  urine  of  a  given 
density,  must  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  quantity  of  absolutely  dry  matter  free 
from  water,  as  most  of  these  numbers 
were  calculated  from  data  obtained  by  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water,  in  which  the  proj)ortion  of  the 
former  was  known.  This  will  account  for 
the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  pro- 
portion of  solids  given  in  this  table  as  ex- 
isting in  urine  witiiin  the  diabetic  range 
(1020  to  1050),  and  the  quantities  stated  in 
the  well-known  table  of  Dr.  Henry. 

The  mode  of  using  this  table  is  sufficiently 
simple;  for  having  discovered  the  density  of 
urine  in  the  manner  above  described,  a  single 
inspection  of  the  tabic  is  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  solids  and  water  jiresent 
in  1000  grains ;  and  by  weighing  the  total 
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Density. 

Water  in 

Solids  in 

lOOOjcniins. 

lOUO  tjruins. 

1001 

998-35 

1-G5 

1002 

990-7 

3-3 

1004 

993-4 

6-6 

lOOG 

990-1 

9-9 

1008 

986-8 

13-2 

1010 

983-5 

lG-5 

1012 

980-2 

19-8 

1014 

976-9 

23-1 

1016 

973-6 

26-4 

1018 

970-3 

29-7 

1020 

907- 

33- 

1022 

9G3-7 

36-3 

1024 

PGO-4 

39-G 

102G 

957-1 

42-9 

1028 

9.'^.3-8 

46-2 

1030 

950-5 

49-5 

1032 

947-2 

52-8 

1034 

94.V9 

561 

103G 

940-G 

59-4 

1038 

937-3 

62- 7 

1040 

934- 

66- 

1042 

930-7 

69-3 

1044 

927-4 

72-6 

1046 

924- 1 

75-9 

In  health  the  average  density  of  urine  passed 
in  the  morning  may  be  fixed  at  l-02(),  this 
number  falling  in  winter  to  1-015  or  there- 
abouts, and  rising  in  summer  to  as  high  as 
1-025  ;  variations  depending  on  the  amount 
of  fluid  expelled  from  the  body  and  the  skin, 
which  by  its  great  amount  in  hot  weatiier 
renders  the  urine  more  concentrated  than  in 
winter,  when  in  consetiuence  of  the  persjjira- 
tions  being  diminished,  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  is  carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  and 
dilutes  the  uraie. 

As  a  general  rule  the  urine  passed  after 
complete  digestion  (uriua  chyli)  is  denser  than 
that  passed  on  rising  in  the  morning  (urina 
sanguinis),  a  difference  of  four  or  five  degrees 
in  the  indications  of  the  gravimeter  being 
exceedingly  fretjuent.  This,  as  a  general  law, 
holds  good  hi  disease,  as  the  following  table, 
taken  at  random  from  the  results  of  observa- 
tions made  during  the  preceding  year,  will 
amply  testify  ;  the  patients  from  whom  the 
urine  was  obtained,  being  in  all  nearly  of, the 
same  age. 


amount  of  urine  passed  by  the  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  weight  of  solid  dry 
matter  escaping  from  the  kidneys  may  be 
calculated  by  a  simple  rule  of  pro])ortion. 
As,  however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  weigh 
the  urine,  its  measure  will  be  sufficient.  To 
apply  the  table  to  the  discovery  of  the  solids 
in  a  given  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  standard  pint  measure  holds 
exactly  8750  grains  of  distilled  water.  As 
an  example,  I  have  a  patient  labouring  under 
diabetes  mellitus  now  under  my  care,  who, 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  has  voided 
five  pints  of  urine  of  the  density  1-040.  On 
referring  to  the  table  we  find  that  1000 
grains  of  urine  of  that  density  contain  66 
grains  of  dry  solids ;  therefore  the  pint,  or 
8750  grains,  will  contain  577-5  grains;  for 

8750x66  ->,fr  J  rT-=  c 

— ;    „„       =  o7/-5,    and    as    57/ -5  x  5  = 

2887-5,  it  follows  that  the  five  pints  of  urine 
will  contain  2887-8  grains,  or  rather  more 
than  six  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter. 

Regarding  the  average  density  of  healthy 
urine  much  difference  of  opinion  has  exist. -d, 
a  difference  admitting  of  a  ready  exj)lanati()n 
by  the  state  of  health  of  the  individual  fiDm 
whom  it  was  obtained,  the  period  of  the  day 
it  was  passed,  the  bulk  of  fluids  drank  in  the 
course  of  twenty- four  hours,  and  the  character 
of  the  ingcsta  taken  at  the  previous  meals. 
Upon  the  whole  I  regard  the  numbers  adopted 
by  Dr.  Front  as  the  most  correct,  as  they 
very  nearly  agree  with  tlie  results  of  some 
hundreds  of  observations  made  by  myself. 


Density  of  the 

Density  ofthe 

Urine  passed 

Lhine  passed 

Disease. 

at  Night. 

on  Rising. 

(Urina  c/ii/li.) 

{Urina. mil)).  J 

1.021 

1.029 

Slight  llijemop- 

1.005 

1.015 

llysteria.  [tysis. 

1.011 

1.008 

Ha3maturia. 

1.020 

1.012 

Gout. 

1.012 

1.011 

Hjematemesis. 

1.016 

1.011 

Bronchorsea. 

1.020 

1.020 

Dyspepsia. 

1.025 

1.019 

Oxaluria. 

1.023 

1.021 

Health. 

1,020 

1.018 

Health. 

In  these  ten  cases  we  find  that  in  seven 
the  urine  of  digestion  possessed  a  higher 
density  than  the  morning  urine ;  in  one 
their  gravities  were  alike,  and  in  two  we 
meet  with  an  exception  to  the  general  law  ; 
admitting  in  the  case  of  hysteria  of  a  ready 
explanation,  as  the  night  urine  examined 
was  part  of  an  enormous  quantity  secreted 
after  a  convulsive  j)aroxysm. 

No  law  can  be  assigned,  nor  limits  defined, 
for  the  density  of  the  urine  ])assed  in  the  day, 
after  partaking  of  potations  of  any  kind  :  if 
but  a  small  quantity  be  taken,  then  the  den- 
sity of  urine  will  maintain  nearly  its  normal 
average,  whilst  if  they  be  copious  it  may  sink 
extremely,  so  as  even  to  approach  nearly  the 
density  of  water  itself.  A  few  cups  of  tea, 
a  few  glasses  of  hock,  or  a  goblet  of  soda- 
water,  or  even  mental  anxiety,  will  in  many 
people  determine  the  secretion  of  urine  of  a 
density  as  low  as  1.001  ;   1.004. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that 
if  all  the  urine  jiassed  in  the  course  of  24 
hours  be  collected,    and  its    density  ascer- 
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tained,  it  will  be  found  to  difler  considerably 
from  the  generally  assumed  average.  For 
experiments  on  this  subject,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Alfred  Becquerel,  and  this  gentle- 
man has  assumed,  from  results  of  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  mean  density  of  all  the 
urine  secreted  in  24  hours  is  in  men  1*0189, 
whilst  in  women  it  is  a  little  lower,  being 
1.0151,  the  urine  of  women  being  cceferis 
jjaril/us  more  dilute  than  that  of  men  ;  the 
mean  of  the  urine  in  both  sexes  being  1.017. 
The  average  quantity  of  urine  secreted  in 
health  in  the  course  of  24  hours  varies  of 
course  with  the  same  circumstances  which 
alter  its  density  ;  all  interfering  causes  apart, 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  an  adult  in 
24  hours  may  be  fixed  at  from  30  to  40 
ounces:  this  is  Dr.  Prout's  estimate,  although 
it  may  range  from  26  to  48  ounces,  without 
exceeding  the  possible  limits  of  health.  The 
mean  fixed  by  Becquerel  is  42  ounces,  a 
quantity  far  too  high  for  the  average  of  this 
country  :  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  cause 
of  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  urine 
passed  by  the  French  people  is  to  be  found 
in  the  excess  of  the  pofayes  and  Tegetable 
preparations  they  partake  of,  in  addition  to 


the  diuretic  effect  of  the  sub-acid  weak  wine 
they  so  generally  drink. 

You  will  often,  gentlemen,  be  struck  with 
the  different  tints  presented  by  urine  in 
different  maladies,  and  in  many  the  cause 
producing  these  varieties  is  extremely  evident: 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  colouring 
ingredients  of  healthy  urine,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  per  se  they  can  only  produce  a 
small  series  of  different  tints  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  dilution,  from  almost 
colourless,  to  the  healthy  amber,  and  up  to 
dark  brown.  When  much  diluted,  urine  oc- 
casionally presents  a  faint  grcenisli  tint,  as  in 
the  urine  of  chlorosis  and  hysteria,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  urine  of  infants.  If  bile 
or  blood  be  present,  a  variety  of  tints,  vary- 
ing from  red  to  brown,  blackish  green,  or 
nickel  green,  are  produced,  the  latter  hue 
being  occasionally  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
cystine.  It  isoftenof  grcatimportance  in  diag- 
nosis to  determine  the  nature  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  urine  presenting  a  red  deep 
brown,  or  an  analogous  tint.  In  the  following 
table  the  means  of  diagnosis  are  shown  at  one 
view. 


Colour. 

Cause  of. 

Detection  of. 

Indications. 

Red.    A. 

Purpurine. 

Nitric  acid  produces  deposit  of  uric  acid — 

Portal     derange- 

no change  by  heat ;  liq.  potassa;  renders 

ments  ;   if  con- 

it paler;  alcohol  digested  on  the  extract  as- 

stant,   generally 

sumes  a  splendid  purple  colour.  Density 

being  connected 

moderate. 

•with  organic 
mischief  of  the 
liver  or  spleen. 

B. 

Blood. 

Nitric  acid  produces  a  deposit  of  albumen. 

Haemorrhage     in 

coagulation    by    heat ;    the    microscope 

some  part  of  uri- 

discovers floating  blood  discs. 

nary  jiassages. 

Brown.  C, 

Concen- 

Nitric acid  produces  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  ; 

Fever. 

trated  state. 

after  being  warmed  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  produce  a  fine    crimson  or 
purple  colour.     Density  high. 

D, 

Blood. 

See  B. ;    generally  less   coagulable   than 
when  red. 

E. 

Bile. 

A  drop  of  nitric  acid  falling  on  the  urine 

ObstructioTvtothe 

in  a  white   saucer,  produces  a  transient 

exit  of  bile  from 

))lay  of  colours,  in  which  green  and  ])ink 

the  liver  or  gall- 

predominate.    Hydrocholoric  acid  pro- 

bladder, and  the 

duces  a  permanent  green  tint. 

entrance  of  all, 
or  .some  of  its 
elements  into  the 

Greenish- 

circulation. 

brown.  F. 

Blood. 

See  B.  ;  occurring  in  alkaline  urine. 

G, 

Bile. 

See  E.  ;  occurring  in  acid  urine. 

Occasionally  urine  varies  in  consistence, 
being  either  very  fluid,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  or  becoming  viscid  :  this  change  is  in 
some  cases  only  detected  by  the  readiness 
with  which  it  froths  on  agitation,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  bubbles  are  retained,  as  in 


diabetes  mellitus.  The  presence  of  mucus 
will  render  it  more  viscid,  occasionally  so  as 
to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  into  threads, 
although,  more  goncrally,  the  mucus  forms  a 
dense  viscid  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  same  thing  occurs  if  pus  be  iiresent  in 
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a  concentrated  or  alkaline  urine,  from  the 
action  of  the  saline  matters  or  free  alkali 
upon  it,  converting  it  into  a  mucous  magma, 
in  the  manner  fully  described  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  hy  Dr.  Babington  and 
myself.  The  urine  is  sometimes  found 
quite  fluid  when  warm,  and  consolidating 
into  a  jelly-like  mass  on  cooling  :  this  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  self-coagulating 
albumen,  frequently  arising  from  a  fungoid 
change  in  the  kidneys,  occasionally  depend- 
ing alone  on  functional  derangement.  In  a 
few  rare  instances,  occurring  chiefly  in 
urine  loaded  with  oxalic  acid,  I  have  found 
it  quite  fluid  when  cold,  and  gelatinising 
■when  heated,  still  retaining  its  transparency. 
This  change  I  have  alluded  to  elsewhere 
(Medical  Gazette,  1842,  p.  79G),  but  am 
as  yet  by  no  means  satisfied  concerning  its 
real  cause. 

Regarding  the  optical  properties  of  urine, 
independently  of  those  which  depend  upon 
its  colour,  none  have  been  applied  to  diag- 
nosis except  the  occasional  presence  of  a  cir- 
cularly polarising  power  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
So  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this 
subject  from  the  observations  of  jMjM. 
Biot  and  Bouchardat,  that  any  remarks  on 
the  physical  characters  of  urine  would  be 
most  imperfect  if  it  were  not  alluded  to,  and 
as  no  account  of  the  mode  of  applying  this 
property  to  diagnosis  exists  in  our  language, 
I  shall  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  facts 
on  which  this  curious  circumstance  is 
based,  ^^^len  a  ray  of  polarised  light  im- 
pinges upon  a  plate  of  glass  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  5G'45"  to  the  path  of  the  ray,  it  is 
either  transmitted  or  reflected  according  as 
the  plane  of  reflection  corresponds,  or  is 
opposed  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  if  a  lamina  of  any 
doubly  refracting  substance,  as  a  piece  of 
bi-axial  mica,  or  common  talc,  be  held  so  that 
the  ray  must  j)ass  through  it,  before  reaching 
the  reflecting  plate,  a  physical  change  occurs. 
The  ray  becomes,  as  it  were,  spht  into  several, 
inclined  at  various  angles  upon  each  other  : 
thqse  impinge  upon  the  reflecting  plate, 
part  becoming  reflected  and  part  transmitted, 
presenting  two  series  of  oppositely-coloured 
images,  with  the  tints  so  arranged  that  if 
they  could  be  superposed  white  light  and  a 
colourless  jmage  would  be  the  result.  While 
the  experiment  is  thus  arranged,  let  the 
reflecting  plate  be  slowly  revolved  round  the 
path  of  the  ray,  still  maintaining  its  angular 
position  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  each  image  will  become  visible  by 
reflection  or  refraction  twice  in  each  revo- 
lution, one  being  visible  at  the  angle  of  0° 
and  180°,  and  the  other  at  90°  and  270". 
If,  then,  for  the  mica,  a  plate  of  quartz 
cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal 
be  substituted,  a  different  series  of  pheno- 
mena will  occur ;  a  coloured  image  of  the 


plate  will  be  visible  in  the  reflecting  plate, 
accompanied  by  a  complementary  one  visible 
by  refraction,  and  on  revolving  the  reflect- 
ing plate,  instead  of  the  alternate  appearance 
of  two  oppositely  coloured  images  at  the  four 
quadrants  of  the  circle,  a  series  will  be  seen 
as  if,  by  revolving  the  plate,  we  were  ascend- 
ing a  spiral  path,  at  each  turn  of  which  a 
fresh  colour  was  given  to  the  image ;  the 
image  becoming  coloured  with  the  tints 
arranged  in  this  circle  one  after  the  other  as 
the  plate  is  revolved — 

Blue 


Indigo 

Green 

Violet 

Yellow 

Red 

Orange 

the  changes  being  from  blue,  green,  to 
red,  &c.  or  vice  vend,  according  to  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  crystal.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  circular  polari- 
zation, and  is  said  to  be  right-handed  or 
left  handed,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  spectral  tints  appear  during 
the  revolution  of  the  analysing  plate.  If 
the  ray,  instead  of  passing  through  a 
plate  of  quartz,  be  transmitted  through  a 
thick  stratum  of  syrup  or  fluid  albumen, 
analogous  phenomena  are  visible,  and  by  their 
possessing  this  property  of  circular  polariza- 
tion, their  presence  in  fluids  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  apparatus   which  I  have   for    some 


Explanaiion  of  the  figure, 
a,  the  reflector ;  ft,  the  brass  tube  for  holding: 
the  fluid  under  examination  ;  c,  the  grooved  sup- 
jiort  for  the  analyser;   rf,  the  piece  of  wood  sup- 
portincf  the  bundle  of  iucliued  glass  plates. 

years  used  for  this  purpose  is  very  simple ; 
it  consists  of  a  common  retort-stand,  having 
the  rings  removed,  and  three  different  pieces 
of  apparatus  substituted.  On  the  lowest 
arm    swings  tiic   reflector,    being    a    little 
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wooden  frame  having  a  dozen  pieces  of  thin 
window-glass  packed  into  it :  this  forms  an 
excellent  polarizing  mirror.  On  the  middle 
arm  is  screwed  a  tube  of  brass,  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  six  in  length,  open  at  top,  and 
closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  thick 
glass  ;  a  circularly  grooved  piece  of  wood, 
perforated  in  the  centre,  is  screwed  on  the 
upper  arm,  and  a  second  piece  of  wood, 
carrying  the  analyser,  drops  into  this  circular 
groove,  so  as  to  be  perpendicularly  over  the 
brass  tube.  The  analyser  consists  of  a  thin 
plate  of  tourmaline,  or  a  Nicholl's  single- 
image  jirism,  or  what  answers  exceedingly 
well,  of  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  thinnest  flat 
glass  packed  together  and  covered  at  the 
edges  with  sealing-wax  so  as  to  exclude  dust. 
This  little  bundle  of  plates  is  placed  in  the 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  excavated  for  the 
purpose,  and  retained  there  in  an  inclined 
jjosition,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  brass  tube  below. 
When  the  apparatus  is  thus  arranged,  turn 
the  analyser  to  such  an  azimuth  as  shall 
cause  the  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  to 
disappear  as  completely  as  possible.  Pour 
into  the  brass  tube  a  solution  of  sugar,  and, 
on  looking  through  the  analyser,  a  coloured 
circular  image  will  become  visible,  which 
will  change  from  green  to  blue,  violet,  red, 
and  orange,  by  turning  the  analyser  from  left 
to  right  through  an  arc  varying  with  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present  in  solution. 

If,  then,  instead  of  syrup,  diabetic  urine, 
jireviously  filtered  to  render  it  as  transparent 
as  possible,  be  placed  in  the  tube,  an  analo- 
gous series  of  phenomena  will  be  observed, 
The  yellowish  colour  of  the  urine  will  inter- 
fere with  the  perfection  of  the  coloured 
images ;  but  this  may  be  removed  by  agi- 
tating the  urine  with  some  recently  ignited 
ivory-black,  and  filtering  it ;  urine  becoming 
sufficiently  bleached  to  allow  of  the  colours 
produced  by  its  circularly  polarising  power 
becoming  developed.  Albuminous  urine 
jiroduces  similar  oj)tical  phenomena. 

In  practice,  you  will,  unless  completely 
an  fait  to  this  beautiful  branch  of  physics, 
find  yourselves  frequently  at  a  loss  in  seeking 
for  the  i)resence  of  sugar  and  albumen  in 
urine,  from  the  presence  of  its  jiolarising 
power,  for  inde])endently  of  the  tact  required 
in  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  partial 
opacity  of  the  secretion,  the  presence  of 
colouring  matter,  and  the  time  required  to 
remove  the>»e  difficulties,  will  jircvent  the 
polariscojie  from  ever  affording  important 
assistance  in  diagnosis. 
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GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Of  alterations  in  the  force  and  extent 

of  the  Impulse  and  Sounds  of  the 

Heart. 
Under  many  circumstances  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  is  perceptible  over 
the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  and  even 
in  the  epigastric  region;  and  the  sounds 
of  the  organ  are  in  the  same,  and  even 
in  a  much  greater  degree  extended. 
They  are  occasionally  heard  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  chest. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  ex- 
tensively and  powerfully  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  is  felt,  the  less  clearly 
is  its  first  sound  to  be  appreciated ; 
when  the  impulse  is  excessive,  this 
sound  is  no  longer  distinguishable ; 
it  is  annulled.  Along  with  the  in- 
creased extent  and  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, the  more  slowly  in  general  is 
the  ventricular  contraction  performed  ; 
the  period  over  which  it  extends  is 
lengthened,  and  it  becomes  a  gradual 
and  progressive  movement,  instead  of  a 
sudden  sharp  grasp  as  in  health.  The 
second  sound  under  tliese  circumstances 
is  also  rendered  nnich  less  distinct  than 
it  is  naturally,  and  has  sometimes  even 
been  held  to  be  extinguished  entirely. 

The  explanation  of  these  morbid 
phenomena  is  easy.  They  always  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connexion  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  thickening  of 
the  walls,  and  of  general  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  the  heart ;  they  are  conse- 
quences of  hjipertrophij  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  organ.  The  unwieldy 
ventricles  then  contracting  more  slowly 
or  gradually  than  usual,  there  is  no 
sudden  grasp  of  the  cliarge  of  Idood 
wliich  they  contain,  and  no  instanta- 
neous tension  of  tlie  mitral  ami  tricus- 
pid valves  to  render  the  beginning  of 
the  sound  abrupt  and  dclinite  :  ihc 
conditions  necessary  to  the  rapid  ac- 
complishment of  the  ventricular  systole 
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in  a  word,  .ire  wanting,  and  the  sound 
that  accompanies  it  is  in  the  same  decree 
obscure.  ^lorcovcr,  tlie  wave  of  blood 
being  now  squeezed  gradually  from  the 
ventricle  through  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monic arterial  orifices,  not  projected 
suddenly  into  them,  they  transmit 
what  they  receive  about  as  fast  as  it  is 
supplied,  and  the  valves  which  guard 
these  outlets,  consequently,  are  not 
brought  smartly  together  by  the  recoil 
of  over  distension.  In  this  way  the 
second  sound  comes  to  lose  its 
character  of  abruptness  and  precision, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  be 
masked  completely. 

Under  circumstances  the  opposite  of 
those  that  have  just  been  contemplated, 
the  impulse  is  much  lessened ;  whilst 
the  first  sound,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a 
greater    or    less    degree   clearer  than 
natural.     This  state  of  things  is  now 
known  to  accompany  that  condition  of 
heart  in   which  its  cavity  is  increased 
in  capacity,  or  dilated,  and  its  walls  are 
diminished  in  thickness.     The  impulse 
then   is   often   inappreciable,    but   the 
first  sound  becomes  clear  and  short, 
like  the  second  sound  of  the  healthy 
heart,   and   the   second  sound  is  also 
somewhat  increased  in  sharpness  and 
precision.     Here  we  have  simple  dila- 
tation of  the  heart — in  other  words,  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  the  ventricles — 
without     any    augmentation    in    the 
strength  of   their  bounding  parietes, 
frequently  indeed  with  a  positive  dimi- 
nution in  thickness  of  the  muscular 
compages.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  relatively  or  absolutely  attenuated 
walls  of  the  ventricles    contract  with 
greater  rapidity,   but  with   less    force 
than  usual  :  the  conditions  requisite  to 
the  production  of  a  sharp,  clear,  first 
sound,  exist  in  perfection  ;    the  walls 
of  the  ventricles  acquire  their  state  of 
tension  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
the  auro-ventricular  valves  are  smacked 
together  with  commensurate   celerity. 
Farther,  the  aorta  and  pulmonic  artery 
being  more  suddenly   distended   than 
usual  by  the   quick  stroke  of  the  ven- 
tricles, the  elastic  force  of  the  vessels 
comes  into  full  play,  and  the  semilunar 
valves  at  their  roots  are  jerked  down 
upon  one  another  with  great  rapidity  ; 
hence  the  clear  tone  of  the  second  as 
well  as  of  the  first  sound. 

In  a  third  set  of  circumstances,  viz. 
when  the  ventricles  are  dilated,  and 
the  thickness  of  their  walls  is  increased 


at  the  same  time,  the  pulse  is  singu- 
larly augmented  in  force;  it  seems  as 
if  a  sharp  blow  were  then  given  by  the 
apex  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart 
to  the  thoracic  parietes,  the  stroke 
being  accompanied  by  increased  loud- 
ness in  the  coincident  sound.  The 
muscular  compages  of  the  heart  are 
here  increased  in  thickness,  and  con- 
sequently in  strength,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  ventricles  is  also  augmented  : 
the  wave  of  blood  which  they  emit  is 
large,  and  this  makes  the  closure  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  sudden, 
and  the  first  sound  commensiu^ately 
well  defined  and  loud  ;  the  great  arte- 
ries being  at  the  same  moment  dis- 
tended excessively  and  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  transmit  the  charge 
thrown  into  them  :  the  recoil  of  the 
valves  at  their  roots  is  in  the  same 
proportion  sudden  and  violent,  whence 
the  greatly  increased  loudness  of  the 
second  as  well  as  of  the  first  sound. 

The  various  statesin  which  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  is  lessened  stand  of 
course  in  direct  contrast  with  those 
in  which  it  is  increased.  Diminution 
in  the  force  with  which  the  heart 
strikes  against  the  ribs  is  a  conse- 
quence either  of  simple  weakness  of 
the  organ,  which  may  be  local,  and 
consequent  on  disease  and  alteration 
of  its  structure,  or  may  be  but  a  part 
of  a  general  state  of  debility  :  the  body 
having  been  brought  extremely  low  by 
privation  or  wasting  disease,  by  loss  of 
blood,  diarrhoea,  &c.  the  heart  partici- 
pates in  the  general  failure  of  power. 
Here  the  debility  of  the  heart  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  superinduced 
state.  Sometimes,  again,  diminished 
impulse  is  connected  with  obstacles  to 
the  circulation  outwards  from  the  heart, 
in  which  case  the  proper  actions  of  the 
organ,  ovcrwliclraed  by  a  load  which 
it  cannot  throw  off,  are  impeded.  In 
such  circumstances  the  ventricles  soon 
begin  to  enlarge  ;  and  dilatation,  con- 
joined with  attenuation  of  the  walls 
of  these  cavities,  appears  to  be  the  most 
efficient  of  all  causes  in  lessening,  and 
finally  in  annuUing,  the  impulse  of  the 
heart. 

Any  increase  in  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action  is  spoken 
of  under  the  general  title  of  palpita- 
tion, which  is  very  comprehensively 
and  accurately  defined  : — An  action  of 
the  heart,  sensible  and  distressing  to 
the  individual,  of  greater  force  andin  ge- 
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ncral  frequency  than  proper,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  irreguhir  in 
reference  botli  as  to  forceand  frequency. 

Palpitations  are  connected  with  a 
great  number  of  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  are  often  extremely  important  as 
indicating  the  state  of  aflairs  in  that 
organ,  and  in  guiding  us  aright  in  our 
treatment.  Palpitations  suddenly  set 
up  in  a  diseased  heart, — where  one  or 
other  of  the  valves  is  thickened  or  de- 
fective, one  or  other  of  the  orifices  con- 
tracted, kc,  very  certainly  proclaim  an 
extension  of  the  mischief,  a  state  of  the 
endocardium  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  which  is  the  precursor  of  addi- 
tional thickening,  and  greater  imper- 
fection of  the  valves,  ike.  Such  pal- 
pitations ought,  therefore,  to  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  met  upon  general 
antiphlogistic  principles  so  often  as 
they  recur.  If  this  be  done  discreetly, 
yet  resolutely,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  may  be  done  in  preventing  the 
progress  of  cardiac  disease.  I  have 
many  cases  in  my  eye  at  this  moment, 
two  in  particular  of  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation,  and  two  of  mitral  disease, 
accompanied  in  one  instance  with  con- 
siderable dilatation  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, which  I  have  watched  for  several 
years,  and  which  are  not  only  no  worse 
now  than  when  I  saw  them  first,  but 
are  decidedly  better. 

Palpitations,  again,  are  often  entirely 
nervous  in  their  nature,  ?'.  e.  they  are 
not  associated  with,  or  dependent  on, 
any  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  parts. 
Palpitations  frequently  arise  under  the 
influence  of  moral  emotions  :  they  are 
constantly  found  to  arise  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  heart  with  the  stomach, 
which  is  then  apt  to  contain  indigesti- 
ble or  undigested  matters.  Very  often 
the}'  are  but  a  portion  of  the  exagge- 
rated excitability  or  imjjressibility 
which  we  characterize  as  liysterical, 
whether  it  meet  us  in  men  or  women. 
What  may  be  styled  hysterical  palpita- 
tion sometimes  proceeds  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Some  persons  are  attacked 
with  palpitations  when  they  sleep  under 
an  unusual  load  of  bed-clothes :  they 
awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  heart  tiirobbing  as  if  it  would  Ijurst, 
but  find  innnediate  relief  by  rising  and 
walking  about  in  the  cool  air  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  known  an  attack  of 
palpitation,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
entire  days,  induced  in  an  individual 
who  never  sufFcrcd  from  any  thing  of 


the  kind  before,  by  the  use  of  what  Was 
called  a  medicated  vapour  bath. 

Of  alterations  i)i  the  scat  of  the  Impulse 
and  Sounds  oj"  the  Heart. 
In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  is  perceived 
most  distinctly  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ribs,  a  little  below  and  to  the  out- 
side of  the  left  nipple.  The  second 
sound,  again,  is  best  heard  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third 
rib,  above  and  rather  to  the  inside  of 
the  left  nipple.  The  impulse,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
just  under  the  left  nipple.  In  a  variety 
of  morbid  conditions,  however,  the 
sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart  cease 
to  be  recognizable  with  their  maximum 
of  intensity  in  the  situations  just  in- 
dicated :  in  one  instance  they  are 
higher,  in  another  lower,  in  a  third 
they  are  more  to  the  right,  in  a  fourth 
more  to  the  left,  &c.  The  causes 
of  these  displacements  of  the  sounds 
and  impulse,  which  are  by  no  means 
unfrequently  met  w'ith,  are  for  the 
most  part  extrinsic  to  the  heart.  In 
subjects  having  a  long  and  narrow 
chest,  the  heart  is  generally  situated 
very  decidedly  lower  in  regard  to 
the  clavicle  than  in  those  in  whom 
the  thorax  is  expanded  and  short. 
Persons  who  have  large  bellies,  and 
take  little  exercise,  seem  to  have  the 
heart  very  commonly  placed  somewhat 
higher  in  the  chest  than  natural ;  and 
in  those  cases  of  flatulent  hysteria  in 
which  the  central  organ  of  the  circu- 
lation is  sympathetically  aficcted  often 
to  so  great  a  degree,  it  may  frequently 
be  perceived  throbbing  some  inch  or 
more  above  its  ordinary  level  ;  it  is 
literally  thrust  up  into  tlic  chest  by  the 
stomacli  and  intestines  distended  with 
gas.  Displacements  of  the  heart  down- 
wards are  of  greater  importance,  and 
have  been  particularly  described  by 
pathologists  under  the  title  of  prolapsus 
of  the  heart.  The  causes  of  this  down- 
ward displacement  inhere  in  diseases 
of  the  superior  lobes  of  the  lungs  and 
upper  parts  of  tlie  thorax,  in  disease 
of  the  heart  itself  or  of  its  great  vessels, 
particularly  the  aorta,  and  also  in  a 
general  laxity  of  the  abdominal  parietcs, 
and  abscru-e  of  that  support  which  the 
heart  receives  upon  the  floor  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  cases  of  displacement 
downwards,  the  first  and  second  sounds, 
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instead  of  liaving  their  greatest  inten- 
sity between  the  third  and  tifth  ribs, 
present  themselves  most  distinctly  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eightli  ribs,  and 
the  impulse  is  then  felt  in  the  epigas- 
tric region  ;  to  the  outside  of  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  perchance,  instead  of  its 
natural  situation,  the  space  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 

Latiral  (lisiilacenieut  of  the  heart  is 
frequently  encountered,  generally  in 
connexion  with  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  especially  chronic  pleurisy 
accompanied  by  efiusion,  a  disease  in 
which  the  heart  is  constantly  found 
beating  several  inches  to  the  right  or 
left  of  its  natural  situation.  Displace- 
ment bavkuurds  occurs  more  rarely, 
although  it  is  still  occasionally  met 
■with,  generally  associated  with  aneu- 
rism of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  arch, 
but  in  a  few  rare  instances  with  the 
presence  of  abscesses  and  tumors  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum. 

It  will  be  enough  if  I  merely  allude, 
in  passing,  to  those  singular  cases  in 
which  the  viscera  generally  —  the 
heart  among  the  number— are  trans- 
posed, or  situated  on  the  side  of  the  body 
opposite  to  that  on  which  they  are 
usually  placed,  as  possible  causes  of 
errors  in  diagnosis.  M.  Isidore  Geof- 
froy  de  St.  Hilaire  ha.s  referred  to  nearly 
sixty  cases  of  transposition  of  the  viscera 
which  have  been  particularly  described 
or  indicated.  We  are  therefore  bound 
to  be  upon  the  watch  for  the  possible 
occurrence  of  such  a  thing  again  and 
in  the  course  of  every-day  practice. 

Of  alterations  in  the  Freqiieiicif  and 

Rhythm  of  the  Actions  of  the 

Heart. 

The  greater  number  of  diseases  to 
which  the  body  of  man  is  obnoxious 
are  familiarly  known  to  have  the  cfTect 
of  increasing  the  frequency  and  very 
commonly  the  force  also  of  the  heart's 
action.  From  the  GO  or  70  contractions 
in  a  minute,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  number  in  the  majority  of 
adults,  we  find  the  heart  beating  iOO, 
I'iO,  140,  ;.nd  more,  in  the  same  brief 
interval,  in  the  course  of  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  generally. 

In  other  kinds  of  disease,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pulsations  of  the  heart  fall 
short  of  the  number  which  belongs  to 
health.     Diseases  of  the  brain,  in  es- 

fjecial,  are  well  known  frequently  to 
lave  the  eflect  of  rendering  the  pulse 


slower  than  natural.  Instead  of  60  or 
70,  it  is  often  no  more  than  40  or  .50 
in  serious  afTcctions  of  this  important 
organ.  Diseases  of  the  heart  itself  have 
also,  in  some  instances,  a  very  re- 
markable effect  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  its  jiulsations.  In  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  the  pulse  is  bound- 
ing and  rarer  than  proper  ;  but  it  is  in 
connexion  with  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice  that  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
grees of  slowness  have  been  observed. 
Here  the  ventricle,  engaged  in  squeez- 
ing its  charge  through  a  hole  little  or 
nolarger  than  agoose-quili, perhaps, has 
been  found  contracting  with  no  greater 
frequency  than  2.5, 20,andeven  1(5  times 
in  the  course  of  a  minute.  AVe  also 
possess  certain  medicines  which  have 
the  wonderful  and  most  valuable  pro- 
perty of  lessening  the  force  and  abating 
the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  class  of  narcotics  generally  enjoys 
this  faculty  in  the  most  striking  de- 
gree. Some  recent  experiments  of  M. 
Poiseuille  have  shown  that  a  full  dose 
of  opium  diminished  the  injecting  force 
of  the  heart  in  a  horse  by  exactly  one 
half.  But  of  all  the  medicines  which 
reduce  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
ventricular  contractions,  the  foxglove 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  desired  to  visit  a  young  married 
woman,  who,  for  certain  presumed  or 
actual  threatenings  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  to  which  several  members  of  her 
family  had  fallen  victims,  had  been 
recommended  to  try  digitalis  as  a  pre- 
ventive. She  had  been  furnished  with 
a  quart  bottle  of  the  Infusion,  and  di- 
rected to  take  a  table- spoonful  three 
times  a  day.  This  she  had  done  very 
regularly  up  to  the  time  of  my  visiting 
her,  when  there  were  not  more  than 
threeorfourdoscs  left  in  the  bottle.  She 
was  lying  in  a  state  of  complete  pros- 
tration ;  sick  at  stomach,  and  making 
occasional  efforts  to  vomit  ;  as  pale  as 
indifferently  bleached  wax,  and  with  a 
pulse  which,  both  at  the  heart  and  the 
wrist,  did  not  exceed  30  per  minute. 
Other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  a 
stillgreater  degree,  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  and  recorded  by  practitioners. 
In  speaking  of  unusual  slowness  of 
pulse,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  w  ho  have  naturally  a  slow 
pulse.  I  knew,  intimately,  a  young 
man  of  20,  whose  pulse,  in  health,  did 
not  exceed  48  and  50. 
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The  alterations  in  the  actions  of  the 
heart  just  considered  arc  compatible 
with  perfect  regularity  in  the  recurrence 
of  these  actions.  The  retardation  ap- 
pears, for  the  most  i)art,  to  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  silence  that  follows 
the  click  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  i.  e. 
along  with  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricles  :  it  seems  as  if 
the  ventricle  were  then  long  of  filling 
and  in  getting  ready  for  a  new  con- 
traction. 

In  many  cases,  however,  alterations 
in  the  actions  of  the  heart  of  a  diflcrent 
description  are  observed.  Having  com- 
pleted a  certain  number  of  beats,  for 
example,  the  heart  pauses,  and  the 
interv.al  of  a  beat  is  lost  in  a  total 
silence  or  inaction.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes an  intermission  in  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Intermissions,  in  many 
cases,  recur  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  regularity  ;  the  pause  is  observed 
after  every  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or 
other  beat ;  often  they  intervene  very 
regularly  for  a  time,  and  then  they 
present  themselves  very  irregularly.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  whilst  the 
finger  upon  the  radial  artery  indicates 
the  absence  of  a  beat,  the  ear  applied 
to  the  precordial  region  assures  us  that 
the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  preserved. 
In  this  case  one  of  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions, that  which  corresponds  with 
the  defective  arterial  pulse,  is  only 
much  weaker  than  the  rest.  This  kind 
of  intermission  was  characterized  by 
Laennec  as  false,  in  contra-distinction 
to  that  in  which  the  ventricular  con- 
traction failed  in  fact,  and  which  he 
designated  as  the  true  intermission. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  ventricle,  having 
made  its  rhythmical  or  proper  con- 
traction contract  precipitately  and  be- 
tween two  of  its  beats,  before  it  has 
had  time  to  receive  so  much  blood 
from  the  auricle  ;;s  will  influence  the 
pulse  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist.  The 
rhythm  in  this  case,  as  reckoned  by 
the  pulse  in  the  extremities,  is  preserved, 
but  the  ventricle  has  made  two  con- 
tractions in  the  time,  and  the  rhythm 
is  consequently  defective  in  reference 
to  the  heart. 

Many  other  irregularities  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  are  met  with  in  practice, 
and  have  been  particularly  described 
by  Laennec  and  other  writers  on  the 
subject.  In  one  case  a  short  series  of 
regular  beats  is  succeeded  by  one  or 
more  hurried  and  irregular  pulsations. 


Sometimes  these  irregular  beats  have 
all  pretty  nearly  the  same  force,  and 
again  the  impulse  and  the  sounds  seem 
to  be  different  in  reference  to  each,  so 
that  the  heart  is  most  tumultuously  and 
strangely  affected.  In  one  case  the 
irregularity  proceeds  without  any  pause 
that  can  be  called  an  intermission;  in 
another  intermissions  of  such  length 
occur  that  it  seems  as  if  the  heart  were 
about  to  cease  from  its  actions  for  ever. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities 
encountered,  it  is  often  possible  to  ana- 
lyse their  nature  and  to  indicate  their 
precise  elements.  "  We  can  sometimes," 
says  M.  Bouillaud,  "  make  out  two  and 
even  three  motions  of  dilatation  for  a 
single  contraction  of  the  ventricles ; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  we  per- 
ceive two  or  three  contractions  for  a 
single  dilatation."  In  other  circum- 
stances, instead  of  the  two  actions  and 
the  two  rests  which  go  to  tlie  formation 
of  a  complete  beat,  M.  Bouillaud  has 
demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  high 
authorities,  that  there  are,  occasionally, 
three  and  even  four  distinct  actions  and 
as  many  rests  in  the  course  of  the  beat. 
When  three  sounds  are  heard,  it  is 
generally  in  consequence  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  second  sound,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  the  sounds  which,  in 
the  healthy  state,  occur  simultaneously 
at  the  roots  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  occurring  separately,  the  one  a 
little  later  than  the  other.  If  one  ven- 
tricle empty  itself  more  rapidly  than  the 
other,  and  the  diastole  follow  the  systole 
in  each  immediately,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  second  sound  must  become  double. 
The  triple  sound,  however,  appears  oc- 
casionally to  be  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  ventricles,  or  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  first  sound ;  it  can  only 
happen  in  consequence  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles contracting  at  different  times  ;  a 
case  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
in  connexion  with  imi)cdiments  at  one 
or  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  to  the  access  of  the  charge  of 
blood  which  is  necessary  to  excite  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles  :  the  access 
being  free  in  one,  obstructed  in  the 
other,  that  which  is  first  charged  may 
contract  before  the  other,  and  so  give 
rise  to  the  irregularity  under  review. 
Four  sounds  to  a  single  beat  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  alternate  action  of 
the  right  and  left  half  of  the  heart: 
the  right  ventricle  contracting  first 
would  be  followed  by  the  click  of  the 
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sigmoid  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
the  left  ventricle  contracting  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  click  of  the  aoriic 
sigmoid  valves. 

Inegularilics  of  the  various  kinds 
just  described  are  the  ccrlain  indication 
of  eontraclions  of  one  or  more  of  tiie 
orifices  of  the  heart,  and  of  alteration  in 
the  substance  of  the  v.ilves  whicli  guard 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  to 
be  regarded  as  incompatible  wilh  the 
long  continuance  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  occasionally  meet  with  hearts 
which  beat  in  the  most  strange  and 
anomalous  manner  in  individuals  who 
are  in  the  present  enjoyment  cf  good 
health,  and  who  assure  us  that  they  had 
never  been  seriously  ill  in  their  lives. 
I  very  lately  met  with  two  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  intlividuals  wlio  proposed  their 
lives  for  insurance,  at  the  office  where 
I  am  medical  adviser.  The  alterations 
in  both  instances  were  of  that  kind 
in  which  two  or  three  pretty  regular 
beats  are  followed  by  a  series  of  irre- 
guh.r  and  tumultuous  beats,  with  inter- 
vening intermissions.  One  gentleman, 
a  master-builder,  owned  to  me,  that  in 
running  up  a  ladder  or  a  stair,  or  in 
making  any  great  elTort,  he  was  apt  to 
feel  short-winded,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular distress  about  the  region  of  the 
heart.  The  other,  a  timber  merchant, 
would  not  allow  that  he  had  ever  been 
short-breathed,  or  suffered  from  palpi- 
tation, or  been  aware  of  any  peculiarity 
about  the  heart,  until  his  very  irregular 
])ulse  was  remarked  upon  by  a  medical 
friend.  This  led  him  to  consult  more 
than  one  pliysif  iar.  both  in  I,ondon  and 
Paris,  Dr.  EUiotson  among  the  number, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  his 
note-book  more  than  two  years  back, 
and  show  ine  that  he  had  found  this 
gentleman's  heart  beating  at  that  time 
in  the  same  unrhythmical,  and  appa- 
rently formidable  way,  as  it  did  on  the 
day  I  spoke  to  him.  The  late  cele- 
brated IJuchess  of  Gordon  is  said  to 
have  had  a  heart  which  acted  in  a 
very  irregular  manner  through  the 
whole  course  of  her  long  life,  and  to 
have  transmitted  the  peculiarity  to 
more  than  one  member  of  her  family. 

Excessive  irregularity  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  an  acute  disease,  is  always  a  symp- 
tom of  a  most  alarming  description. 
When,  from  having  been  regular, 
though  rapid,  the  beats  suddenly  lose 
all  character  of  rhythm,  and  the  pulse 
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at  the  wrist  becomes  aflutter,  fibrinous 
concretions  have  almost  certainly  been 
formed  in  the  heart,  and  the  patient 
will  be  lost.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  to  this  point  by  and  by. 

Of  altcratioDn  in  the  r/iarnclrr  aiid 
qiinlitii  of  the  Natural  Souuds  of  t.'ie 
Hiari 

It  is  diflicult  (o  find  two  individuals, 
the  sounds  of  whose  hearts  arc  pre- 
cisely, and  in  every  respect,  alike  ;  one 
is  clearer,  or  one  is  duller  than  the 
other,  in  every  conceivable  degree.  In 
m;iuy  cases,  however,  the  extent  to 
Mhich  the  sounds  difTer  in  point  of 
distinctness  or  dnlness  from  those 
that  are  most  generally  perceived, 
brings  them  fairly  within  the  category 
of  (lise;isc,  and  they  have  in  f.ict  been 
demonstrated  in  repeated  instances  to 
be  connected  with  alterations  of  the 
valvular  apparatus  at  one  or  other  of 
the  orifices,  and  with  increment  and 
decrement  in  the  thickness  and  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  compages  of  the 
heart.  In  some  instances,  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  are  so  weak  that  they  can 
only  be  seized  by  the  practised  ear, 
and  with  something  like  a  stretch  of 
the  attention  ;  and,  again,  the  sounds 
are  so  loud  that  they  can  even  be  heard 
at  some  distance  from  the  body,  or  by 
merely  approaching  the  ear  to  the 
chest  of  the  patient. 

In  some  cases,  the  first  sound  has 
the  sharpness  or  erispness  of  that 
which  is  heard  w  hen  two  strips  of  parch- 
ment are  smacked  together.  Tliis  qua- 
lity of  sound  M.  Bouillaud  has  spoken 
of  under  the  title  of  the  timbre  parche- 
viiii/-,  and  he  has  found  it  to  accom- 
pany a  state  of  morbid  thickening,  or 
hypertrophy  and  rigidity,  of  the  mitral 
valve  especially.  Instead  of  this  dry 
sharj)  character,  again,  the  first  sound 
may  have  a  character  of  obscure  rough- 
ness or  of  hoarseness,  in  which  case 
M.  Bouillaud  informs  us  that  the  mi- 
tral valves  will  be  found  spongy  and 
swollen,  soft  and  flaccid,  not  firm  and 
•unyielding  as  in  the  previous  instance. 
I  have  frequently  heard  this  obscurely 
hoarse  character  of  the  first  sound,  but 
have  always  associated  it  wilh  the 
blowing  or  bellows  murmurs — with 
the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  connection  with  palpitations  of 
considerable  violence,  at  the  moment 
of  the  impulse  and  of  the  natural  first 
sound,    an   additional   slight    metallic 
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click  is  frccjuenlly  heard,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  patholoLnsls, 
and  been  varionf.ly  exphiined  by  incm. 
This  metalhc  elick  of  tlie  heart  is 
eloscly  imitated  by  covering  the  ear 
with  the  pahn  of  one  hand  and  striking 
the  back  of  it  sliarply,  bnt  lightly,  with 
a  linger  of  the  other  hand. 

Laennee  held  that  the  metallic  click 
w  s  produced  when  the  point  of  the 
heart  alone  struck  against  the  thoracic 
paiietcs  ;  bnt  he  invoked  the  presence  of 
a  few  bubbles  of  air  in  the  pericardium 
as  a  means  of  explaining  it.  Dr.  Hope 
maintained  that  the  ineciuality  of  the 
thoracic  parietes,  occ;isioned  by  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  vibs  than  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  was  an  essential 
clement  in  its  production  ;  he  could 
even  make  it  disappear  by  pressing 
upon  tiie  intercostal  space  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  British  inquirers, 
]i;irticularly  Dr.  ^Villiams,  in  assigning 
its  due  inlUience  to  the  stroke  of  the 
heart  against  the  thoracic  parietes  in 
increasing  and  impressing  additional 
characters  upon  the  (irst  sound,  have 
rendered  the  explanation  of  the  me- 
tallic click  easy.  The  stroke  of  the 
ventricles  against  the  grating  of  the 
chest,  null  in  health  and  in  a  state  of 
repose,  is  not  without  influence  in  dis- 
ease, and  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  increased.  One  efiect  of  the  exag- 
gerated ventricular  systolic  stroke  is 
the  metallic  click  or  tinkling. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  PHOSPHATIC 

DEPOSITION. 

By  Mr.  Ure. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

Every  medical  man  familiar  with  the 
treatment  of  urinary  disorder,  must 
confess,  that  among  the  most  puzzling 
cases  he  encounters,  arc  those  charac- 
terised by  a  deposition  of  the  earthy 
piiosphatcs  :  and  that,  while  it  is  an 
e.'isy  matter  to  renderacid  urine  alkaline, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  render  alka- 
line urine  acid. 

Mons.  Rayer,  in  his  recent  elaborate 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  has 
given  under  the  head  of  "  Nepinile 
simple  clironifiue"  (tom.  i.  p  37"2),  the 
reports  of  eight  cases  of  individuals 
in   whom  I  he  urine   was  alkaline,  and 


depositing  phosphates.  Out  of  tlicsc 
eigiit  we  lind  no  less  than  five  in  whieii 
the  remedial  means  resorted  to  effected 
no  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  urine  ; 
in  one,  great  improvement  ensued  ;  two 
only  were  cured,  each  of  whom  were 
under  30  years  of  age. 

In  a  paper  of  mine  published  in 
volume  xxiv.  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,  it  was  stated  that 
when  benzoic  acid,  or  a  benzoic  salt, 
is  administered  internally,  hippuric 
acid  is  formed,  and  may  be  discovered 
in  the  urine.  It  was  moreover  suggested, 
that  the  therapeutic  application  of  the 
above  fact  might  prove  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  gravel, 
and  in  disordered  conditions  of  the 
renal  secretion,  connected  with  a  gouty 
habit.  Some  interesting  particulars  in 
corroboration  of  these  views  have  been 
since  recorded  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  llud- 
derslield,*  and  by  jMr.  Soden,of  Bath.t 
These  gentlemen,  however,  exhibited 
the  benzoic  acid  in  imion  with  balsam 
of  copaiba.  The  following  case,  which 
has  been  attentively  watched  along 
with  me,  by  my  intelligent  friend  Mr. 
Farquhar,  of  Albemarle  vStreet,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  serve  to  illustrate  the  pure 
(hpnanic  effects  of  the  remedy,  in  a  clear 
manner. 

II.  II.,  ret.  37,  of  spare  make  and 
sedentary  habits,  consulted  me  upon 
the  9th  May,  1842,  relative  to  a  disorder 
of  the  urinary  secretion.  He  said  that 
about  ten  months  previously  he  noticed 
for  the  lirst  time  a  whitish  de[)osit  in 
his  water,  which  ere  long  concreted  on 
the  cliamber-pot,  fornnng  a  hard  gray 
crust,  most  difficult  lo  remove.  The 
urine  had  a  very  offensive  odour,  and 
varied  occasionally  in  aj>pearance,  pre- 
senting sometimes  a  greenish,  at  other 
times  a  brownish  colour.  At  the  above 
date  it  was  slightly  opaque,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  hue,  emitting  a  pungent 
ammoniacal  smell  ;  alkaline  to  litmus; 
and  effervescing  briskly  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  hydroi^hloric 
a(  id.  It  threw  down,  almost  as  .soon  as 
discharged,  a  white  llocculent  sediment, 
consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  It  did  not  allord  any  uric 
acid.  Its  specilie  giavily  was  1 'OJ.').  It 
was  voided  wit  bout  i)ain  or  dillicnlty, 
and  in  a  full  stream.  There  was  little 
or  no  increase  of  the  mucous  .secreliftn, 
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Wnd  no  nlbiiiiKMi.  His  ap\)etite  was 
good,  his  tongue  cloan,  and  lie  slci)t 
•well ;  I)iit  he  was  pale,  coniijlaining  of 
general  lassitude  and  languor,  and  of  a 
sense  of  weakness  across  tlie  loins.  His 
bowels  were  generally  confined. 

10(X)  grain  measures  of  the  above 
m-ine  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  water 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
l()0°  Fahr,  left  only  .']()  grains  of  dry 
■extract,  and  exluilcd  during  (lie  process 
<i  great  (pianlity  of  ammonia,  as  proved 
by  a  slip  of  moist  red  litmus  paper, 
held  over  the  dish,  becoming  ins^tan- 
taneously  blue. 

He  was  directed  to  take  an  aperient 
<lose  of  rhubarb,  ten  grains  of  benzoic 
iicid  twice  in  the  day,  and  to  live  well 
but  plainly. 

May  ll2th. — Has  taken  the  medicine 
without  suffering  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. He  says  that  the  urine  after 
(lie  first  dose  became  cleiu',  and  ceased 
to  deposit  any  chalky  sediment.  It  is 
now  natural  in  all  respects — acid  to 
litmus;  specific  gravity  i'022. 

After  six  days  longer,  he  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  benzoic  acid.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  urine  became 
Tigain  alkaline,  and  I  was  induced  to 
try  him  with  the  usual  routine  of  medi- 
■cines  recommended  in  eases  of  this  de- 
scription, in  order  to  see  whether  the 
«rine  could  be  brought  to  a  permanently 
normal  state.  He  was  accordingly  di- 
rected to  take  nitric  acid,  in  full  doses, 
thrice  a  day,  and  an  oj.iate  at  night. 
These,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  produced 
no  change.  Hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  combined  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  bark,  tartaric  acid  in  conjunction 
"With  sal-ammoniac,  were  each  in  turn 
freely  administered,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  the  urine  continued  alkaline,  and 
loaded  with  white  sabulous  matter.  He 
eventually  resumed  taking  the  benzoic 
acid,  and  with  immediate  good  elFect. 
When  I'rof.  Mifseherlich,  of  lierliii, 
visited  London  in  October  last,  I  had 
the  advantage  of  this  distinguished 
chemist's  inspecting  the  above  patient's 
nrine  along  with  me,  and  verifying  the 
remarkable  change  produced. 

Dec.  1st. — Tile  patient  again  applied 
to  me  on  account  of  a  return  of  the  tur- 
bid alkaline  urine.  I  found  its  specific 
gravity  1-024.  2  ounces  cvajKirated  in 
vacuo  left  28  grains  of  extract,  consist- 
ing of  animal  matter,  salts,  with  Init 
little  urea.  Ordered  to  recommence 
tJio  benzoic  acid. 


4lh. —  Urine  is  now  natural,  i^e- 
maining  limpid  and  acidulous  after 
standing  for  24  hours  ;  the  acid  stain 
is  permanent  on  litmus  paper  ;  its 
s|K^eifie  gravity  is  I'U2();  two  ounces 
yielded,  by  evajjoration,  49  grains  of 
extract. 

Thus,  after  the  administration  oTthc 
benzoic  acid,  the  urine,  although  of  an 
inferior  density,  atlbrded  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  solid  residuum  that  it 
did  previously. 

Iltli. — ^A  slight  sediment  has  made 
its  ap[!earance  in  the  urine,  which 
proves,  upon  microscopic  examination, 
to  be  crystals  of  ainmoni;ico-magnesiau 
phosphate,  unaccompanied  by  the  amor- 
phous phosphate,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  suspend  the  use  of  the  benzoic  acid, 
and  to  take  20  minims  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  thrice  a-day. 

2.')th. — Urine  turbid,  alkaline,  eircr- 
vescing  briskly  with  nitric  acid,  not- 
withstanding he  has  been  taking  hy- 
drochloric acid  regularly  during  the 
last  fortnight.  The  sediment  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  deposited  only  from  the 
urine  secreted  during  the  course  of  tlw 
night. 

To  take  8  grains  of  benzoic  acid  at  bed- 
time, and  to  discontiaue  tlie  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

30th.— Urine  ti-nn<-pavent  and  acid, 
remaining  so  after  many  hours  ;  sjk?- 
cific  gravity,  I'OIS  It  contains  the 
natural  proportion  of  phosphates  and 
uric  acid.  On  account  of  some  uneasi- 
ness in  the  loins,  he  was  ordered  to  rub 
in  the  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

Jan.  12th,  1843.— The  uneasiness 
formerly  complained  of  is  removed. 
H»has  ceased  to  take  any  benzoic  acid 
for  five  days  past.  The  urine  is  some- 
what cloudy.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Trout,  I  was  led  to  prescribe  for  him 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  iti 
half-ounce  doses. 

20tli. — Urine  still  cloudy,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  the  spirit  of 
Mindererus.  In  consequence  of  his 
suffering  from  some  irritation  within 
the  chest,  he  was  desired  to  employ 
the  same  counter-irritant  salve,  to  lake 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  soiutiou 
thrice  daily,  and  a  dose  of  benzoic  acid 
everv  night. 

22d.— Feels  much  better  in  all  re- 
spects ;  the  i)ulmonary  ojipressiou  is 
gone  ;     urine    natural,    and    conJiuues 
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limpid  ;iud  acid  after  several  days' 
repose. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  loiiclusion, 
that  liis  general  health  and  apjiearancc 
are  materially  improved ;  and  he  is 
now  enabled  to  check  all  tendency  to 
calcareous  urinary  sediment  by  simply 
swallowing  a  few  grains  of  benzoic  acid 
at  bed-time. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to 
give  the  above  case  at  some  length,  as 
it  offers  several  highly  instructive  points 
for  consideration.  The  subject  is  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  stricken  with  slow 
consuming  disease,  complaining  of 
languor,  lassitude,  and  progressively 
losing  flesh  and  strength.  H's  urine, 
(and  the  urine  generally  furnishes  a 
good  criterion  of  unhealthy  action  in 
the  system),  is  alkahne,  throwing  down 
a  white  starch-like  sediment.  It  is 
deficient  in  uric  acid,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  urea  is  resolved  into 
carbonate  of  ;;mmonia.  No  other  sub- 
stance, except  the  benzoic  acid,  seemed 
capable  of  controlling  the  septic  in- 
fluence which  led  to  these  changes. 
Other  vegetable  acids  were  not  tried, 
as  they  uniformly  disorder  the  stomach, 
and  mineral  acids  failed.  The  latter, 
indeed,  according  to  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
experience,  are  much  less  influential  in 
cases  like  the  present,  where  the  phos- 
phate is  deposited  by  the  urine  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  with 
little  or  no  increase  of  the  mucous 
secretion,  tVian  in  those  in  which  the 
urine  contains  the  triple  phosphate*. 
Benzoic  acid,  therefore,  enables  us  to 
solve  the  hitherto  embarrassing  problem 
of  rendering  an  alkaline  urine  acid  at 
pleasure,  and  consequently  of  obviating 
the  irritation  which  such  urine  occa- 
sions in  the  membranous  surface  with 
which  it  comes  in  con'act — a  species 
of  irritation  which  opium  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  to  allay. 

The  transition  to  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate  is  noted  upon  (he 
Ilth  December,  1.S42.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  some  faulty  assimilation  in 
the  first  passages,  as  it  yielded  readily 
to  the  exhibition  of  anotiier  acid,  viz. 
the  hydrochloric,  which  did  not  aflcct 
the  former  deposit.  Thus  a  reflex 
light,  so  to  speak, is  always  thrown  upon 
the  phenomena  of  disease  from  care- 
fully studying  the  action  of  remedies. 
I  may  here  point  attention  to  the  fact, 

*  lycctures  on  DiMeascii  of  the;  Urinary  Orgaiiu, 
p.  220. 


that  I  have  observed  a  copious  forma- 
tion of  crystals  of  tiie  above  triple 
phosphate  in  urine  after  a  repast  of 
sour- /trout — a  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  which  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  great  immunity  of  the  Germans, 
who  partake  freely  of  that  food,  from 
uric  acid  calculus. 

Not  only  benzoic  but  likewise  cin- 
namic  acid  is  transformed,  by  passing 
through  the  system,  into  hippuric  acid, 
as  was  established  by  me  last  spring*. 
To  detect  tlie  free  hippuric  acid  after  the 
administration  of  one  or  other  of  these 
acids,  it  is  merely  re(iuisite  to  inspissate 
a  portion  of  the  mine  by  means  of  a 
steam-bath,  to  boil  the  resulting  extract 
with  alcohol  iu  vacuo,  and  allow  a  little 
of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  upon  a  slip  of  glass. 
In  the  course  of  some  hours,  charac- 
teristic crystals  of  hippuric  acid,  namely 
quadrangular  prisms  with  dihedral 
summits,  may  be  distinguished  with 
the  microscope.  This  agrees  with  the 
recent  researches  of  Pelouze,  wlio  has 
shown  (hat  urea  may  be  present  along 
with  lactic  acid  or  hippuric  acid,  with- 
out entering  into  chemical  combination 
with  either  of  themj  ;  thus  demon- 
strating the  fallacy  of  all  the  theories 
based  upon  the  supposition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  lactate  or  hippurate  of  urea. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  solvent 
power  of  a  urine  containing  hippuric 
acid,  upon  phosphate  of  lime,  tlie  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  instituted.  A 
quantity  of  sub-phosphate  of  lime  was 
separated  from  fresh  filtered  urine  by 
means  of  pure  caustic  ammonia,  in  a 
glass  vessel  excluded  from  access  of 
air.  The  precipitate  was  well  washed 
with  distilled  water  and  dried.  A  sub- 
phosphate  was  in  this  way  procured, 
identical  with  that  which  forms  the 
various  deposits  and  concretions  in  the 
human  body.  A  certain  measure  of 
the  said  urine,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'025,  was  allowed  to  digest  at  a 
blood-heat  along  with  a  givjn  weight 
of  the  above  sub-phosphate.  After 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
it  was  saturated  with  caustic  ammonia, 
and  thereby  yielded  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  sub-phosphate  of  lime 
whicli  natural  urine  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  contains,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Cruickshank. 


*  Phainiaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions, 
June  1842. 
t  AnimU'K  (le  Cliimio,  Sept.  18J2;  j).  C5. 
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Both  llie  prepared  sub-phosphale  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  are  promptly 
taken  up  by  a  warm  aqueous  .solution 
of  liippuric  acid;  whicii  may  thus,  in- 
dependently of  its  antiseptic  agency, 
serve  to  hold  dissolved  any  excess  of 
these  inorganic  matters.  Human  urinary 
calculi  occasionally  consist  of  one  or 
both  of  them.  Fromniherz  (Jalirb.  der 
Cheniie  u.  Phys.  xvi.  32'J)  has  given 
the  details  of  the  analysis  of  a  stone 
from  the  liuman  bladder,  composed  of 
y0'()73  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
2'%(i  of  phosphate  of  lime,  4-015  of 
albumen  and  colouring  matter ;  the 
nucleus  being  a  particle  of  quartz. 
IBcrgemann  (Poggend.  Annalen,  xix. 
S.'iH)  examined  a  human  urinary  cal- 
culus, of  which  the  main  constituent 
was  carbonate  of  lime.  Winkler 
(Gciger's  Mag.  xxi.  253),  on  the  other 
Iiand,  met  with  a  calculus  containing 
no  less  than  87"G27  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  A  prostatic  concretion,  examined 
by  M.  Barruel  (Journ.  de  Chimie  Med. 
vi.  12),  was  composed  of  80  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
20  per  cent,  of  a  substance  perfectly 
resembling  coagulated  albumen.  In- 
deed I  am  disposed  to  believe,  with  Dr. 
Yelloly,  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  seldom 
found  in  animal  concretions  uncom- 
bined  with  carbonate  of  lime  (Phil. 
Trans.  1829,  p.  /D). 

Phosphatic  depositions  are  frequently 
observed  in  conjunction  with  gouty 
aflections.  Hippocrates  says  that  a 
thick  urine,  which  forms  a  whitish  sedi- 
ment, iraxv  5«  ovpov  KevKi]V  vwosrasiv  eX""' 
oft  betrays  pains  in  the  joints  (Praedict. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  10,  n.  7).  A  remarkable 
case  is  collated  by  Haller  (Disp.  Pract. 
tom.  viii.  p.  795j :  "  De  materia  cal- 
carea  post  diuturnam  arthritidem  per 
vesicam  urinariam  eductu.''  "  I  know 
a  gouty  subject,"  says  Naumann 
(Handbuch  der  Med.  Klin.,  tom.  vi. 
p.  .398),  "  who  sutlers  from  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bladder.  From  time  to 
time  the  urine  becomes  milky,  and 
throws  down  a  quantity  of  muco- 
albuminous  matter  mixed  with  phos- 
phate of  lime."  Mons.  Civiale,  a  de- 
servedly high  authority  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  remarks  (l)u  Traitement 
Medital  et  Preservatif  de  la  Pierre,  p.  65), 
''chez  les  personnes  atteintcs  depuis 
longtemps  de  la  goutte  et  dejA  epuisees 
par  les  souffiances,  la  gravelle  qui 
survient  ou  qui  continue  est  plus 
specialcment  phosphatique."   *•  I  know 


one  person  (Ulto,  by  South,  p.  10.3)  in 
whom,  during  an  ainnic  attack  ufgoul, 
the  whole  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet, 
were  largely  covered  with  a  wHiitish 
mucus,  which,  when  dried  on  blotting 
paper,  left  behind  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime."  Tiedemann  found 
white  stone-like  roundish  concretions, 
principally  consisting  of  phospliate  of 
lime,  in  most  of  the  muscles,  especially 
in  those  of  the  extremities,  of  a  gouty 
subject  (op.  cit.  p.  252).  it  is,  more- 
over, well  ascertained,  that  the  cal- 
careous incrustations  which  are  met 
with  between  the  serous  and  fibrous 
coats  of  arteries  are  frequent  in  the 
gouty  ;  and  in  many  instances  topha- 
ceous concretions  contain  no  urate  of 
soda,  but  phosphate  of  lime  (John,  in 
Meckel's  Archiv.  fiir  die  Physiologic, 
vol.  i.  part  4,  p.  513*). 

Hence  it  appears  probable  that,  in 
many  such  cases,  the  calcareous  deposi- 
tion is  to  be  referred  to  a  debilitating  and 
septic  influence  acting  upon  the  system 
at  large;  to  counteract  which  it  be- 
hoves the  medical  practitioner  toadvi.se 
such  hygienic  and  therapeutic  means  as 
will  maintain  that  equilibrium  of  func- 
tion which  constitutes  health.  A  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  antiseptic 
power  of  benzoic  acid,  or  rather  of 
hippuric  acid,  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  the  urinary  secretion,  a  secretion 
above  all  others  prone  to  rapid  spon- 

*  Albumen  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  most  of  these  deposits.  It  has  a  Er'reat  atfinity 
for  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  decree  of  saturation 
which  characterizes  the  phosphate  as  bone-earth  ; 
and  combines  with  it  in  variable  proportions, 
forming'  compounds  insoluble  in  water.  Sonic 
chemists  have  found  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  of 

tjhosphate  in  the  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the 
)lood  (Herzelius,  Traitd  de  Chimie,  torn.  iii. 
p.  516,  Hruxelles,  1839).  In  order  to  determine 
the  action  of  hippuric  acid  upon  an  insoluble 
compound  of  this  nature,  tlie  following  line  of 
investigation  was  adopted.  To  a  portion  of  the 
filtereii  white  of  e??  diffused  through  wati  r,  a 
few  drops  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  then  a  little 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  were  added;  into  the 
mixture  a  small  quatitity  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  was  slowly  dropped,  as  recommended 
by  Berielius.  The  resultin<^  preciintate  bein? 
well  wa.shed,  and  dried  at  a  low  tcmi.eratnre, 
appeared  as  a  semi-transparent  homy-lookin": 
substance,  composed  of  52  ner  cent,  of  boiie-carth 
and  48  of  albumen.  A  small  quantity  of  this  bein;' 
treated  with  boiling  distilled  water,  formed  a  kind 
of  cnaiTulum;  and  upon  testini;  the  water  after- 
wards for  lime,  not  a  trace  could  be  detected.  On 
adding',  however,  a  little  hippuric  arid  to  the 
watei,  and  allowing  it  to  dis^est  at  a  moderate 
warmth  along  with  the  albuminous  compound, 
the  coasridum  ere  long^  broke  down,  a  portion  of 
the  albumen  seemed  to  dissolve,  as  did  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  for  a  copious  white  cloud  ensued 
upon  the  additiontothefiltered  hquorofasolution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  presence,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  was  proved  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
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lancous  putrefaction. remains  untainted 
for  (lay>:,  and  somen'nios  even  weeks, 
■slien  this  ;wid  is  one  of  its  component 
parts. 

13,  Qiartotfe  StreH,  Bedford  ?iiuare, 
JiinimriiSlst,  1843. 
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To  the  Edllor  ef  the  Medicxil  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  the  following  case  he  worthy  of  a 
place  in  j-onr  vahiable  periodical,  by 
inserting  it  you  will  oblige,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  Belx. 

Darrheaxl,  Jaa.  31st,  1843. 

Hugh  Allen,  aet.  18  years.— Nov.  30th, 
8  o'clock,  A.M.,  I  was  called  hurriedly 
to  visit  this  patient,  but  found  him 
dead  when  I  reached  his  residence. 
The  surface  of  the  body  was  perfectly 
exsanguineous,  and  blood  was  issuing 
from  nostrils  and  mouih.  His  mother 
stated  that,  about  ten  days  before,  on 
eating  some  oatmeal  porridge,  he  had 
swallowed  some  sharp  substance,  which 
he  thought  was  a  i)in,  and  which  he 
felt  sticking  in  his  throat.  Since  tliat 
time  he  had  experienced  considerable 
uneasiness  in  right  side  of  throat. 
Yesterday,  about  G  o'clock  p.m.  he 
commenced  to  spit  some  blood,  which 
he  continued  to  do  occasionally  until 
about  1 1  o'clock,  when  he  sjjat  up  about 
a  soup-plateful.  After  this  he  got 
some  sleep,  but  continued  to  sj)it  up 
occasionally  mouthfuls  of  blood.  At 
7  o'clock  this  morning  he  vomited  a 
large  quantity,  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Post-inf>r(ein  Examination  (Dec.  2d, 
11  o'clock,  A.M.). —  Surface  of  body 
pale  ;  no  appearance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  putrefaction.  The  muscles  of 
neck  and  chest  well  devcloj)ed,  and  of 
a  pale  appearance ;  there  was  some 
emi)hysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  about 
neck.  The  larynx  and  trachea  were 
filled  with  clotted  blowl,  but  no  ab- 
normal o]>ening  could  Ix^  detected  in 
their  walls.  ()n  examining  the  u?so- 
])hagus,it  was  found  transrixed,opposite 
the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  l)y 
a  fine  sewing  needle  three  inches  long. 
Tiie  point  of  the  needle  was  lying  in 
contact  with  the  right  common  carotid 
artery  :  at   this   point  the  walls  of  the 


vessel  were  destroyed, and  a  considerable 
opening  made  into  the  vessel,  which- 
opening  communicated  with  the  oeso- 
phagus along  the  course  of  the  needle. 
Around  the  opening  into  artery,  to  the 
extent  of  an  nich  and  a  half,  the  ex- 
ternal coat  was  completely  destroyed,, 
and  only  a  few  fibres  here  and  there 
of  the  middle  one  remaining ;  the  in- 
ternal coat  was  of  a  dark  inky  hue,  and 
quitt  rotten.  Between  the  inner  side 
of  artery  and  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  there  was  about,  perhaps,  aa 
ounce  of  purulent  matter  mixed  with 
blood.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled 
with  blood,  which,  on  pressing  the 
chest,  run  out  copiously.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  the  air-tubes  and  substance 
of  both  lungs,  particularly  that  of  right 
side,  were  packed  up,  as  it  were,  with- 
dark  blood,  partly  clotted,  and  partly 
fluid  ;  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  single 
spot  of  right  lung  free  from  it.  The 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  The 
pericardium  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  scrum. 

The  stomach  was  distended  with  dark 
coagulated  blood,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  which  was  also  found  in  the 
duodenum. 

The  only  comment  which  I  deem 
necessary  to  make  on  the  above  la- 
mentable case  is,  the  importance  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  lodgment  of 
sharp  bodies  about  the  region  of  thcncck, 
and  the  propriety  of  having  them  ex- 
tracted as  soon  as  possible,  where  such 
removal  is  at  all  practicable.  Had  the 
needle  been  removed  in  this  case  imme- 
diately after  it  was  swallowed,  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  individual  would  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  saved.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  serious  injury  had  beer» 
sustained  at  the  time  the  accident  oc- 
curred. It  is  true,  that  the  artery  may 
have  been  pricked  by  the  point  of  the 
needle  at  the  time  it  was  swallowed, 
and  that  the  blood  which  issued  from 
it  may  have  originated  the  abscess,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  snjjpura- 
tion  was  induced  by  the  presence  of  the 
needle,  and  that  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
as  well  as  the  cellular  tissues  surround- 
ing it,  were  destroyed.  At  all  events, 
the  early  extraction  of  the  needle  wouUl 
have  given  the  patient  the  best  chance 
of  escape,  but  unfortunately  for  him- 
self he  neglected  to  consult  any  pro- 
fessional person  respecting  the  matter  j 
he  and  his  friends  deeming  the  accident 
to  be  of  very  trifling  moment. 
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ANALOGOUS  DISEASES. 

To  (lie  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 
Sir, 
In  perusing  tliat  comjilctc  syslcm  of 
practical  and  theoretical  nicdi-inc,  Dr. 
Watson's  lectures,  as  publislicd  in  the 
volumes  of  yoiu'  valuable  journal  for 
!84I-4'2,  I  was  imrlicularly  struck  with 
the  views  of  that  enlightened  physician 
on  the  subject  of  tiic  febrile  exanthe- 
mata and  their  allies.  The  doctor 
warmly  espouses  that  modified  humoral 
pathologj'  current  with  the  most  emi- 
nent medical  authorities  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  fartiier  investigation 
ofthis  interesting  subject,  I  accidentally 
encountered  an  article  on  organic  tis- 
sues, by  Mr.  Coventry,  of  Uicester*,  on 
some  points  of  which  I  intend  to  make 
a  few  comments;  not  that  the  writer 
has  furnished  much  material  for  this 
purpose,  but  from  a  firm  belief  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
for  farther  development  of  views  then 
merely  announced,  but  which  I  never- 
theless believe  to  be  correct. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  Mr.  C.  ad- 
vances four  distinct  opinions  on  the 
pathology  of  the  diseases  in  question. 

First,  that  fever,  whether  continued, 
intermittetit,  or  eruptive,  is  essentially  a 
blood  disea«;e. 

Second,  that  tfie  condition  of  blood 
on  which  these  disorders  depend  is 
*'  excess  of  oxygen." 

Third,  that  the  cause  of  this  hyper- 
oxidation  is  functional  derangement  of 
the  blood-vessel. 

Fourth,  that  this  functional  dis- 
turbance is  caused  by  the  vital  action  of 
a  parasitic  formation  appropriating  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  and  thus  preventing 
the  change  of  matter  and  giving  rise  to 
the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  system. 

Let  us  inquire  seriatim  how  far  these 
views  are  supported  by  the  soundest 
writers  on  the  subject. 

First,  that  fever  is  a  blood  disease. 
But  for  the  suUsequent  date  of  tiie 
lectures  referred  to,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected the  author  of  the  paper  on 
organic  tissues  of  promulgating  a 
plagiarism. 

Dr.  Watson  states*  that  the  exciting 

*  Vide  Mbdical  Gazbtte,  No.  49,  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.  August,  5,  1842. 


cau.se  of  fever  is  a  specific  poison  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  of  which  the  first 
evidence  is  uervout  tle/jression, — wliat 
Dr.  Armstrong  calls  the  stage  of  ap- 
parent dehilily,  and  which  Mr.  Coventry 
classes  with  that  collapse  of  system 
constituting  the  first  ellecls  of  the  sliock 
of  any  noxious  agent  on  the  system, 
such  as  accident,  menial  emotion,  &;c. 
Again,  Dr.  Watson  (kcl.  cit.),  after 
stilting  death  by  coma  to  be  tlie  UKJst 
fretjucdl  form  of  dissolution  in  fever, 
sta(c^,  that  "  the  fact  of  stimulants 
relieving  the  comatose  symptoms,  and 
])ost- mortem  results  afibrding  no  evi- 
dence of  their  causing  infiammation, 
clearly  shows  that  the  coma  depends 
on  some  other  cause  than  mechanical 
pressure,  and  that  the  cause  is  supplied 
by  the  poisoned  blood."  I  need  scarcely 
urge  the  importance  of  this  in  diag- 
nosis, indeed,  a  conviction  of  the 
beneficial  results  that  may  accrue  to 
suffering  humanity  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  must  be  my 
apology  for  reproducing  what  has  once 
been  submitted  to  the  medical  public. 

Second,  "That  this  condition  of  blood 
is  excess  of  oxygen."  "  So  I  find,"  says 
Liebig,  "  but  the  excess  of  oxygen 
depending  on  a  very  different  state  of 
the  system  to  what  is  assumed  by  the 
article  in  question."  "  Fever  depends 
on  an  abnormally  increased  cliange  of 
matter,  in  which  we  know  oxygen  is 
the  main  agent,  producing  an  increase 
of  all  the  motions,  more  force  than  the 
nerves  can  either  carry  away  by  me- 
chanical motion,  or  e(jualise  by  con- 
duction.        *  *         «         ♦         • 

"In  consequence  of  the  accelerated 
circulation  in  the  state  of  fever,  more 
arterial  blood,  and  therefore  more 
oxygen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased 
part,  and  all  others."  •         #         * 

"  In  fever  there  is  a  feebler  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  vital  force  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  a  more 
rapid  transformation  of  matter  than  in 
health."  .         •         •         .         • 

All  the  curative  means,  therefore,  are 
directed  to  exalt  the  resistance  of  the 
vital  force  to  tiie  chemical  action  of 
oxygen— diminishing  the  resistance  of 
the  vital  force  of  other  parts  by  arti- 
ficially exciting  disease  in  them.  By 
blisters,  &c.  diminishing  the  number 
of  oxygen-carriers  (blood-globules),  by 
blood-letting,  kc,  or  if  the  brain  be 
more  especially  the  subjccl  of  over- 
rapid    transformation,   surrounding    it 
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with  ice  and  cold  evaj  orating  solu- 
tions." (Liebig— Organic  Chtnnstry). 

Tliird  and  tourth,  That  the  cause  of 
the  above  condition  is  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  blood-vesicle  depend- 
ing on  the  vital  action  of  a  parasitic 
formation.  In  Dr.  Watson's  lecture* 
introductory  to  the  exantliemata,  he 
says,  "  all  these  diseases  are  contagious, 
and  to  say  a  disease  is  contagious  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  an  animal  poison  decomposing 
the  blood,"  and  (if  its  elements  be  con- 
tained under  some  other  form  of  vital 
combination  doubtless  forming  a  more 
complex  organic  molecule  in  the  blood) 
reproducing  itself  from  that  lluid  as 
yeast  reproduces  itself  from  saccharo- 
glutinous  solutions. 

"  The  virus  of  contagious  exanthe- 
mata, "saysDr.  W.,"  is  formed  out  of  the 
blood,  from  a  constituent  analogous  to 
itself,  existing  in  that  fluid  (as  gluten 
in  a  state  of  transformation  imparts 
that  state  to  the  wort  which  contains  its 
elements)." 

Doubtless  here,  also,  the  complex 
molecule  representing  this  excitor  of 
fermentation  possesses  a  lower  degree 
of  vitality  than  that  representing 
"  gluten." 

Thus,  the  products  of  these  transfor- 
mations, fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
represent  a  descending  series;  starch, 
gluten,  and  sugar,  forming  the  subject 
of  the  elements  of  organic  life,  alcohol 
of  organic,  and  carbonic  acid  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry. 

But  this  by  no  means  excludes  the 
idea  that  the  blood  of  the  first  subject 
of  a  febrile  exantliem  might  have  ac- 
quired, together  with  its  fermentative 
quality,  the  morbid  property  of  engen- 
dering a  parasitic  formation,  nourishing 
and  reproducing  itself,  according  to  the 
laws  of  animalcular  life,  having  run  its 
course  in  the  first,  and  becoming  trans- 
missible to  the  blood  of  others,  either 
by  contact  or  atmospheric  agency. 

But  Dr.  Watson's  remarks — lake  no 
account  of  the  concomitant  and  in- 
variable production  of  animalcular  life, 
during  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  in- 
fusions, still,  that  these  are  concurrent 
phenomena,  is  testified  by  the  re- 
searcnes  of  the  minutest  investigators. 
This  elevates  the  |)rocesses  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction  above  thote 
of  mere  organic   chemistry   (applying 

*  Vide  Med.  Gaz.  July  29,  ie42. 


the  term  according  to  the  distinction 
established  by  Mr.  Anceil),  bringing 
them  within  tiie  pale  of  the  chemistry 
of  organic  life.  Farther,  as  in  putrefac- 
tion aniiual  infusoria  are  invariably 
produced,  so,  in  fermentation,  germs  are 
engendered;  of  which  Mr.  Coventry 
cites  the  loi  nli  cercvisice  as  an  example. 
Finally,  1  consider  that  the  remarks 
have  an  important  pathological  bearing, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  doctrine  of  a  cun- 
tuyiniu  aniiiiittum  be  true,  the  diseases- 
in  question  rank  amongst  purely  vita- 
lisedprocesses,  whilst  the  contrary  tends 
to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  common 
chemical  actions. — I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henuy  C.  Ramsly. 

London,  Feb.  2,  1843. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Ix  your  journal  for  Dec.  2d,  1842,  I 
related  an  interesting  and  rare  case  of 
melanoid  tumor,  arising  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  of  the 
eye,  which  tumor  I  removed  by  opera- 
tion on  the  I8th  of  November. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
the  progress  of  the  case  since  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  Not  a  single  bad 
symptom  made  its  appearance  after  the 
operation;  and  on  tht  seventh  day  the 
l)atieiit  left  her  bed-room,  and  was  able 
to  bear  the  light  without  inconve- 
nience. 

I  was  apprehensive  that  the  disease 
might  return,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
symptom  of  such  an  occurrence.  There 
is  no  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  wound,  although  a  fair 
slice  of  that  tunic  was  removed.  All 
the  blood-vessels  which  ran  into  the 
tumor  from  the  external  canthus,  and 
formed  a  net- work  on  the  sclerotic, 
have  disappeared;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  minute  point  at  the 
junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  it 
would  be  diilicult  to  discover  that  the 
eye  had  ever  been  otherwise  than 
healthy.  The  vision  is  excellent;  in- 
deed, the  patient  says  that  now  iliat 
eye  is  the  best  of  the  two. 

The  result  of  this  case  is  satisfactory 
in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  an  en- 
couragement to  attempt  the  minor  ope- 
ration in  similar  cases,  before  submit- 
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ting  the  patient  to  the  formidable 
alternative  of  having  the  globe  re- 
moved, or  jK-rniilting  the  eye  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress of  disease.  It  also  shews  that 
melanosis  may  sometimes  be  extir- 
pated, although,  as  in  this  case,  the 
])rognosis  was  unfavourable  ;  and  there- 
fore allbrds  a  useful  and  instructive 
le-json. 

I  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  ma- 
nifest iaii)rovemcnt  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  patient's  health  since  the 
ei)eration,  together  witli  the  gratifying 
condiiion  of  the  eye,  that  she  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  recover  entirely  from 
the  frighlful  disease  with  which  she 
was  threatened.  —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  White  Coopkr. 
3C8,  Regent  Street, 
Feb.  5,  1843. 


OX  THE 

POSTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 

SPINAL    NERVES. 

By  George  Viner  Ellis, 

One  of  the  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  in 
University  CoUej^e,  London. 

{For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

Amongst  anatomical  writers  there  is 
much  diderence  in  the  description  of 
the  posterior  divisions  of  the  sjnnal 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  a  uniform  ar- 
rangement not  having  been  observed. 
Without  specifying  the  opinions  of 
authors,  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  state, 
that  in  the  neck  and  sacral  region  each 
posterior  division  is  said  to  be  a  single 
trunk,  from  which  spring  muscular  and 
cutaneous  nerves ;  whilst  in  the  back 
and  loins  each  is  divided  regularly  into 
an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  By 
dissection  I  find  the  same  type  of  dis- 
tribution, by  an  internal  and  external 
branch,  in  all  the  nerves,  with  some 
exception  at  the  extremities  of  the 
spinal  canal. 

From  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves 
the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions 
have  their  origin;  the  anterior  being 
distributed  to  tiie  parts  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  posterior  to 
the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
back.  As  a  general  rule,  the  posterior 
division  of  a  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar, 
or  sacral  nerve,  has  both  an  external 
and  an  internal  branch.  This  regular 
branching  exists  through  the  extent  of 


the  multifidus  spiiue  muscle  along  the 
vertebnc  ;  so  that  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  first  cervical,  or  the  sub-occipital 
nerve,  which  is  higher  than  the  multi- 
fidus,  and  tlie  corresponding  parts  of 
the  two  lower  sacral  and  the  coccygeal 
nerve,  which  are  below  the  muscle, 
want  that  mode  of  distribution. 

In  the  cervical  nerves  the  external 
branches  spring  from  the  posterior 
divisions  close  to  the  posterior  inter- 
transverse muscle,  and  are  distributed 
altogether  to  the  splenius  cervicalis  as- 
cendens,  and  the  united  transversalis 
colli  and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles. 
The  internal  branches,  much  the  largest, 
besides  supplying  the  muscular  mass 
on  the  sides  of  the  spinous  processes, 
which  consists  of  the  multifidus  spin;c, 
semi-and  inter-spinales,  gives  cutaneous 
nerves  from  the  four  highest.  The 
suboccipital,  as  before  said,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration,  and  the  ex- 
ternal branch  of  the  second  nerve  dif- 
fers slightly  from  the  rest. 

1'hc  posterior  divisions  of  the  dfjr- 
sat  nervex  divide,  as  commonly  de- 
scribed, into  external  and  internal 
branches.  The  internal  penetrate  the 
multifidus  spin;c  and  scmi-spinalis 
muscles,  and  give  cutaneous  nerves 
from  the  six  upper.  The  external 
branches  enter  the  erector  spinas  and 
levatores  eostarum,  whilst  cutaneous 
portions  spring  from  about  the  six 
lower  nerves. 

In  the  lumbar  nerves  there  are  also 
similar  internal  and  external  branches. 
The  iiilernal*  end  in  the  multifidus 
spina;  muscle  ;  and  the  external 
branches,  giving  cutaneous  nerves  from 
the  three  upper,  terminate  in  the  erector 
spina"  muscle.  From  the  external 
branch  of  the  fifth,  or  last  lumbar,  is  a 
descending  filament  to  join  the  first 
sacral  nerve. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  posterior  di- 
visions of  the  sacral  nerves  into  internal 
and  external  branches,  is  found  only  in 
the  three  upper,  or  in  those  beneath  the 
multifidus  si)ina?,  for  this  muscle  does 
not  cover  the  fourth  aperture  in  the 
sacrum.     See  the  wood-cut. t    The  in- 

*  Cruvellhier  denies  even  the  presence  of  these 
branches. — Aiiatomie  Dexcriptire,  t.  iv. 

t  The  drawinn',  for  which  I  am  oblijred  to  Mr. 
X.  I'.ra'.ifovin,  represents  tlie  posterior  '(livisions 
of  the  sacrul  nerves.  The  multilidus  spina-  a,  is 
removed  from  the  sacrum,  hut  a  i)ortion  is  left 
aloiiif  tlie  middle  line  to  -shew  tlie  internal 
branches  entering  it.  The  erector  spins  u,  and 
the  gluteus  maxinius,  have  likewise  their  origins 
separated  from  the  bones. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures  and  Letters. 

5  /,  fifth  lumbar  nerve ;  a,  external ;  6,  internal  branch  ;  1  «,  first  sarral  nerve  ;  c,  external ;  d,  in- 
ternal  branch  ;  2  s,  second  sacral  nerve;  e,  external  ;  /,  internal  branch  ;  3  *,  third  sarral  nerve; 
g,  external ;  //,  internal  branch  ;  4  «,  fourth  sacral  nerve  ;  5  s,  fifth  sacral  nerve  ;  i,  branch  on  the 
sacrum  ;  1  c,  first  coccypeal  nerve;  h,  anterior;  I,  posterior  division  ;  m,  cutaneous  nerve  from 
the  anterior  divisions  (if  the  last  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  nerve ;  aa,  multifidus  spina;  muscle  ; 
B,  erector  spina;  detached  from  innominate  bone. 

ternal  brandies   of    the   three    upper  or /j/f.rMs  beneath  the  ghitcus  niaximiis 

nerves  are  small,  and  enter  the  niuUi-  muscle,    are  given    usually    three  cu- 

fidus  sj)in;e,  though  1  have  followed  to  taneous   nerves  to   the  integument  of 

the  surface  a  filament  of  the  one  from  the  buttock:    all   these   perforate  the 

the  hind  nerve.  The  external  branches  gluteus;  one  being  found  near  the  pos- 

of  the  same  nerves,  the  largest,  become  terior  superior  spine  of  the  innominate 

cutaneous.     Placed  at  first  beneath  the  bone,  another,  the  largest,  near  the  end 

multifidus  spina",  they  are  united  on  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  rcmaii'ing  one 

tlie  back  of  tlie  sacrum  with  each  other,  being  intermediate  between   tlic  other 

also  with  the   external  brancii   (a.)  of  two.    Sometimes  the  external  brancli  of 

the   last  lumbar,   and  with  the  fourth  the  first   sacral   is   not   united   in   the 

sacral  nerve  (4  s.)  by  a  series  of  anasto-  outer  plexus,  as  in  the  drawing,  but  if 

motic  arches,  in  a  line  with  similar  loops  it  were,  its  position  and  junction  would 

between    the   coccygeal   and    last   two  be  marked  by  the  dotted  lines,     liy  the 

sacral  nerves.     The  same  branches  are  side  of  the  coccyx  are  one  or  two  otlier 

then    directed   outwards   over   the  sa-  cutaneous  nerves  of  the    buttock,  de- 


crum  to  (he  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
great  sacro-scialic  ligament,  where  a 
second  communication  takes  jilace  be- 
tween them.  From  thissccond  jiiuclion 


rived  from  the  conuuon  trunk  of  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  last  sacral  and 
the  coccygeal  nerve.  One  of  these  is 
markeil  (m.)  in  the  drawing. 
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The  ])ostcrior  divisions  of  the  last 
two  sacral  nerves  (4  s.  and  5  s.),  and 
of  the  coccygeal  nerve  (l.  1  c.)  are 
united  only  hy  communicating  branches; 
and  in  this  body  the  nerve  joining  the 
last  sacral  and  coccygeal  supplies  a 
filament  to  the  back  of  the  sacrum. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  branch  from  the 
fourth  sacral  to  the  plexus  beneath  the 
gluleus  muscle. 

The  rorri/f/cal  tierre  (1  c.)  leaves  the 
spinal  canal  by  the  large  inferior 
ajjcrture,  and  presents  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  division.  The  posterior 
division  joins  in  an  arch  with  the 
similar  part  of  the  last  sacral  ;  and  the 
anterior,  (k.)  perforating  tlie  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  coccygeus 
muscle,  joins  the  anterior  division  of  the 
last  sacral  nerve.  Schlemm  has  found 
sometimes  a  second  coccygeal  nerve.* 


OX  THE  PREVENTION 

OF  SCURVY  IN   PRISONS,   PAUPER 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS,  &c. 

By  William  Baly,  M.D. 

Physician  to  tlie  General  Penitentiary,  and  Lec- 
tureron  Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  bartholoniew's 
Hospital. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic properties  of  the  potatoe,  and 
to  its  importance  as  an  article  of  diet 
in  prisons,  workhouses,  pauper  lunatic 
asylums,  and  similar  institutions. 

That  potatoes  in  the  raw  state  are 
useful  in  curing  scurvy,  has  been  fre- 
(juently  observed.  Sir  Gilbert  Bhine,t 
in  his  account  of  the  "  Diseases  of  the 
Fleet  in  1781,"  mentions  that  "  raw 
potatoes  had  been  used  with  advantage, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Triton, 
who  made  the  scorbutic  men  eat  them, 
sliced  with  vinegar,  with  great  benefit ;" 
and  M.  Julia  FontcnelleJ  relates  that 
"  in  the  West  Indies  sailors  had  been 
cured  of  scurvy  by  the  long-continued 
use  of  potatoes,  baked  as  slightly  as 
possible  under  the  ashes,  and  eaten 
without  salt."  Dr.  Budd,  in  his  ex- 
cellent article,  "  Scurvy,"  §  remarks  that 
"  potatoes,  when  raw,  seem  to  be  anti- 
scorbutic; and,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
he  refers    to   the    observation   of    Sir 


G.  Blane,  above  quoted.  But  (he  value 
of  the  potatoe  as  an  antiscorbutic  vege- 
table, is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate, 
that  its  efficacy  is  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, essentially  imjjaired  by  the 
boilingheat,  — that,rt.««/v/j/(rt/->7//c«r</fc^/, 
it  is  (ill  ndmirahle  preservative  uytiust 
sciirvi/.  Raw  potatoes  are  too  nauseous 
to  be  generally  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
while  green  vegetables  are,  at  least  in 
winter,  comparatively  costly,  and,  there- 
fore, are  often  suDplied  by  economical 
guardians  of  criminals  and  paupers,  in 
quantities  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  But  potatoes,  when 
cooked,  are  in  every  respect  an  ex- 
cellent article  of  food,  and  are  likewise 
cheap  and  abundant  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

These  considerations,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  scurvy  still  occurs  too  fre- 
quently in  our  own  gaols,  induce  me  to 
publish  the  following  facts. 

In  the  spring  of  1.S40,  I  found  that 
scurvy  was  a  disease  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  one  class  of  pri- 
soners in  the  Milbank  Penitentary,  the 
military  offenders  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  ;  whilst  amongst  the  other, 
more  numerous  class  of  inmates,  the 
convicts,  it  was  never  seen.  This  cir- 
cumstance led  to  a  comparison  of  the 
dietaries  in  use  for  the  dillerent  classes 
of  prisoners  ;  when  it  appeared,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  that  the  military 
offenders  were  fed  upon  a  diet  nearly 
destitute  of  succulent  vegetables,  whilst 
the  convicts  received  a  liberal  supply 
of  that  kind  of  food. 

The  following  was  the  weekly  diet 
scale  for  the  military  oflenders. 


Period  of 

First  3 

.Second  3 

Over  6 

imprison- 

Months. 

Months. 

Months. 

ment. 

Bread 

lOilbs. 

1 04  lbs. 

lOilbs. 

Meat 

12  oz. 

18  oz. 

2-1  oz. 

Gruel 

17  pints 

15  pints 

14  pints. 

Rice  soup  "i 

without    > 

2  pints 

2  pints 

2  pints. 

vegetables  ) 

Pe:i  SOU])  1 

with  vege-> 

tables      ) 

1  jiint 

1  pint. 

Potatoes 

.Jib. 

*  .'JceObscnationes  \eiiro1os;ira:.  Merlin,  1S34. 
t  DisPiuses  of  Seamen,  3d  edit.  \i.  39. 
I  .Idurnal  de  Chiniie  .M<''dicale,  t.  iii.  p.  873. 
§  Library  of  Medicine,  vol.  v. 


The  weekly  diet  scale  for  the  con- 
victs, from  the  commencement  of  their 
imi)risonment,  was  as  follows  : — 
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Men. 

Women. 

Bread    .     .     . 

nibs. 

8  lbs.  10  oz. 

Meat     .     -     • 

20  oz.* 

16  oz. 

Cheese  .     .     . 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

Gruel    .      .     . 

11  pints 

7  pints. 

Broth    ,     .     . 

3  pints 

Milk     .     . 

5|  pints. 

Pea  sou  ji,  with? 
vegetables.    $ 

H  pint 

1  pint. 

Potatoes     .     . 

5  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

Onion   .     . 

1 

1. 

Nearly  all  the  cases  of  scurvy  oc- 
curred iu  soldiers  who  were  jjassing 
through  the  second  three  months  of 
their  confinement  in  the  Penitcntary. 
During  this  period  of  their  imprison- 
ment, as  the  tables  above  given  shew, 
not  only  had  the  soldiers  very  nearlj' 
as  ample  a  supply  of  animal  food  as  the 
convict  prisoners,  male  as  well  as 
female,  but  they  had  as  much  soup, 
seasoned  with  vegetables,  as  the  female 
convicts,  who  altliough  undergoing  far 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  yet 
were  free  from  scurvy.  This  exemption 
of  the  convicts  from  the  disease  could, 
therefore,  only  be  attributed  to  their 
weekly  diet  containing  5  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes and  an  onion.  In  order  to  afford 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
food  to  the  military  prisoners,  the 
readiest  method  seemed  to  be  the 
substitution  of  pea-soup,  with  vege- 
tables, for  the  rice  soup,  which 
was  destitute  of  fresh  vegetables. 
This  change  was  made  at  my  sugges- 
tion during  tlie  winter  of  1840-41. 
The  quantity  of  soup  containing  suc- 
culent vegetables  was,  for  this  class  of 
prisoners,  increased  to  three  pints 
weekly,  a  larger  quantity  than  the 
convicts  received.  Yet  scurvy  still 
made  its  appearance  amongst  them. 
During  the  year  1840,  nine  soldiers 
suH'ering  from  scurvy  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  Infirmary  ;  in  the  course 
of  1841,  ten  were  admitted  to  tlie  In- 
firmary, affccled  with  tlie  same  disease. 
In  both  years  some  sligliter  cases  were 
treated  in  the  Wiuds  of  the  prison. 
The  disease,  therefore,  prevailed  to 
nearly,  if  not  (jiiitc,  the  same  extent, 
after  the  change  of  diet  as  before.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  ordin  jily  contained  in  two 


or  three  pints  of  pea-soup  was  inade- 
quate, when  given  weekly,  to  prevent 
tiie  development  of  scurvy  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  recommended  that  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  convicts,  should 
have  an  allowance  of  1  lb.  of  potatoes 
with  each  dinner  of  meat ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  have  2  lbs.  of 
potatoes  weekly  during  the  first  three 
months  of  their  imprisonment,  3  lbs. 
during  the  second  three  months,  and 
4  lbs.  after  the  expiration  of  six  months. 
This  addition  to  the  dietary  of  the 
military  i)risoners  was  made  in  January 
1842,  and  not  a  single  case  of  scurvy 
has  since  occurred. 

A  fact  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Penitentiary  affords  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  the  potatoe  in 
preserving  the  body  from  scorbutic  dis- 
ease. The  severe  epidemic  which  raged 
at  the  Penitentiary  in  1823,  and  which 
has  been  so  graphically  described  by 
Dr.  Latham*,  was  characterised  by 
scurvy  as  well  as  dysentery.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  epidemic  dated  its 
cominencenient  from  a  change  in  the 
dietaiy  of  the  jtrisoners,  eflected  in 
July  1822,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
food  was  much  reduced. 

The  dietary,  previous  to  July  1822, 
was,  for  the  week,  as  follows  :  — 


1 

Men. 

Women. 

Bread    .     . 

lOi  lbs. 

7  lbs.  14  oz. 

Meat     . 

24  oz. 

i      24  oz. 

Soup,    with 
vegetables 

i 

C  pints 

4i  pints. 

Broth    .     . 

, 

2  pints 

2  pints. 

Gruel    .     . 

14   pints 

'    14  pints 

Potatoes     . 

6  lbs. 

7  lbs. 

*  In  the  roupHC  of  the  year  1840,  the  allowanrc 
of  meat  to  the  males  was'  increased  to  25  ounces 
wccklv. 


The  reduced  dietary  consisted  of  14 
jiints  of  soup,  made  with  peas,  one  ox- 
liC'd  to  100  prisoners,  and  vegetables  ; 
7  l)ints  of  gruel  ;  and  IO5  lbs.  of  bread 
for  the  men,  7  lbs.  14  oz.  for  the  women. 
Here,  then,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  vegetables  which  went 
to  form  the  soup ;  but  the  potatoes 
were  wholly  omitted. 

Hitherto,  scurvy  had  never  shown 
itself  in  the  Penitentiary;  but  in  the 
autumn  Kucceeding  this  change  in  the 
dietary,  "  the  lieallh  of  the  prisoners 
began  vi&ibly  to  decline.     Tliey  became 


*  Account  of  the  Disease  lately  prevalent  at 
the  Ocncral  renitentinry.    London,  1825. 
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pale  and  languid,  iiiid  ihin  and  feeble.'' 
About  the  begiiiiiir;<f  of  February 
1823,  thus  six  nioiitlis  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  tlic  dietary,  marks  of  scurvy 
were  verj'  generally  observed  ;  and  at 
the  coninienccmcnt  of  March,  Dr.  La- 
tham found  more  than  one  half' of  tlie 
whole  number  of  prisoners  (S-^S)  nUectcd 
by  it.  It  is,  I  conceive,  unnecessary 
to  argue  tliat  the  want  of  animal  food 
could  not  have  produced  the  scurvy  :  to 
all  persons  who  have  doubts  on  this 
point,  I  would  recommend  the  j)erusal 
of  Dr.  Budd's  treatise  ;  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  tlie  new  dietary  was  not 
deficient  in  vegetable  constituents,  ex- 
cept as  regarded  the  potatoes,  and  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  supply  of  pota- 
toe:^.  was,  in  all  probability,  the  cause 
of  that  part  of  tlie  epidemic  which  was 
constituted  by  the  scurvy. 

The  disease  was  (juickly  dissipated 
by  the  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Latham 
and  Dr.  Roget.  Tliree  oranges  were 
ordered  daily  for  each  prisoner,  besides 
nutritious  food.  At  the  examinations 
of  the  prison  between  the  I'itli  and 
19th  of  March,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  prisoners  was  found  visil)ly  im- 
proved. On  the  general  surveys  of  the 
prison  between  the  31st  of  March  and 
the  4th  of  April,  not  more  than  .50  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  could  be  found  in 
whom  any  mirks  of  scurvy  remained, 
and  on  the  greater  number  of  these 
they  were  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be 
detected.  The  diet  of  the  convicts  has, 
since  this  period,  contained  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  potatoes,  and  scurvy  has 
never  agam  attacked  them  ;  although 
otiier  forms  of  disease,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  parts  of  the  epidemic  of  1823, 
namely,  the  fever,  dysentery,  and  ner- 
vous afTcctions,  have  frequently  reap- 
peared. 

The  statements  recently  jiublished 
in  the  newspapers,  showing  the  pre- 
valence of  scurvy  in  many  county  gaols 
at  the  present  time,  have  led  mc  care- 
fully to  examine  the  Ilej.orts  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  disease  in 
these  establishments  depended  on  de- 
ficiency of  vegetables,  and  especially 
potatoes,  in  the  diet  furnished  to  the 
inmates.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  this  investigation. 

In  the  seven  Reports  of  the  Inspector 
of  Pris^ons  for  the  Southern  and  Western 
District,  only  two  prisons  are  described 
in  which  sea-scurvy  appears  to  have 


distinctly  shown  itself.  These  are, 
the  Oxford  County  Gaol,  and  the 
Northampton  County  (Jaol.  The  oc- 
currence of  scurvy  in  the  former  prison 
is  mentioned  in  both  the  4th  and  the  7th 
Report.  The  diet  of  the  prisoners 
consisted  of  lO.jt  ll)s.  of  bread,  14  pints 
of  gruel,  and  from  4  to  12  oz.  of  meat 
weekly,  with  no  regular  allowance  of 
vegetables;  '"potatoes  or  green  vege- 
tables being  given  only  occasionally  on 
Sundays,  when  the  prison  garden 
would  furnish  them."  Scurvy  pre- 
vailed in  the  Northairpton  County  Gaol 
at  the  time  of  the  puljlication  of  the 
3d  Report;  and  the  diet  then  consisted 
of  bread,  soup,  and  gruel.  The  5th 
Report  announces  that  the  scurvy  had 
disappeared ;  and  the  accompanying 
tables  show  that  4  lbs.  of  potatoes 
weekly  had  been  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  the  earlier  Reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors for  the  Home  District,  scurvy  is 
mentioned  as  prevailing  to  some  extent 
in  seven  prisons,  namely,  the  Cold- 
bath-ficlds  House  of  Correction,  the 
Ilorsemonger-lane  County  Gaol,  the 
Bedford  County  Gaol  and  House  of 
Correction,  the  Springfield  and  Herl  ford 
County  Gaols,  and  the  Ilford  House  of 
Correction.  In  all  tliese  prisons  the 
diet  contained  no  potatoes,  and  little, 
if  any,  succulent  vegetables  of  other 
kinds.  In  the  Bedford  County  House 
of  Correction,  scurvy  (petechia*)  was 
very  recently  (sec  6th  Report!  still  pre- 
valent; and  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
in  the  Springfield  Gaol  became  the 
subject  of  special  investigation  only  a 
few  weeks  since. 

Among  the  prisons  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  District,  there  are  twelve 
in  which  scurvy  is  stated,  in  some 
or  other  of  the  Inspectors'  Reports, 
to  have  been  a  disease  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  These  are  the 
County  Gaols  or  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Norwich,  Swatlham,  Walsingham, 
Wymondham,  Ipswich,  Beccles,  \Vake- 
field,  Falkingham,  Lincoln,  and  Kes- 
teven.  The  diet  in  all  these  prisons, 
when  scurvy  prevailed  in  them,  was 
characterized  by  the  same  deficiency 
of  vegetables.  In  the  Cambridge 
County  Gaol  (3d  Report),  3  lbs.  of 
l)otatoes  have  been  ;:d(led  to  the  weekly 
allowance  of  food  ;  and  in  tlie  Walsing- 
ham and  Ipswich  Gaols  (7th  Report), 
an  addition  of  7  lbs.  of  potatoes  weekly 
has  been  made.     From    these  prisons 
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scurvy  has  disappeared.  In  (lie  W.ike- 
field  House  of  Correction,  tlic  allowance 
of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  was 
^Ib.  weekly  (2d  Report);  and  scurvy 
then  became  prevalent.  Now,  the 
weekly  diet  scale  comprises  3  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  besides  the  smaller  quantity  of 
vegetables  contained  in  three  pints  of 
sonp,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  onion 
porridge;  and  scurvy  is  not  met  with. 
At  the  Iluntingdon  Gaol,  the  diet,  which 
hitherto  consisted  of  14  lbs.  of  bread, 
10  pints  of  milk  porridge,  and  4  pints 
of  soup,  made  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
solid  meat;  but  no  increase  appears  to 
have  been  made  ni  the  vegetable  por- 
tion of  the  diet.  The  last  Report  of 
the  Prison  Inspector  mentions  that 
scurvy  still  occurs. 

Many  of  the  prison^  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern,  and  Home  Districts,  in 
which  the  earlier  Reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors stated  scurvy  to  be  a  frequent  dis- 
ease, would  appear,  from  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  that  disease  in  the 
later  Reports,  to  have  become  free  from 
its  occurrence,  although  no  change  in 
the  dietaries,  adequate  to  account  for 
such  a  result,  has  taken  place.  There 
are,  however,  several  reasons  capa- 
ble of  explaining  this  circumstance, 
so  as  to  leave  quite  unweakened  the 
position  that  potatoes  or  other  succu- 
lent vegetables  are  articles  of  food 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
In  their  first  Reports,  the  Inspectors 
liave  given  very  mnnite  and  valuable 
details  respecting  the  health  of  the 
difTcrent  prisons  they  visited.  Subse- 
quently, they  have  for  the  most  p-.rt 
recorded  only  statistical  facts  respecting 
the  amount  of  sickness  aiul  mortality; 
and,  except  where  .  ny  extraordinary 
unhealthiness  has  prevailed,  have  not 
again  mentioned  the  prevalence  or 
al)sence  of  particular  diseases.  In  many 
instances,  too,  the  surgeons  of  the 
prisons,  unless  questitmed  on  the  very 
point,  would  be  silent  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  scurvy ;  for  this  disease,  thi  ugh 
a  very  serious  one  when  fully  developed, 
can  seldom  aflect,  at  one  time,  very 
many  of  the  inmates  of  a  county  prison. 
The  terms  of  imprisonment  which  the 
criminals  in  these  prisons  undergo  lu'c 
generally  under  three  moll  t  lis, while  from 
three  to  six  months'  restriction  to  a  diet 
deficient  \u  succulent  vegetables  is  re- 
quired for  the  complete  mauifestalion  of 
scurvy,  thougii  the  premonitory  (lcblli^y 


and  sallowness  show  themselves  earlier. 
Hence,  independently  of  the  disease 
being  regarded  as  discreditable  to  the 
establishment  in  which  it  occurs,  it 
would  often  be  thought  by  (he  surgeon 
unworthy  of  special  mention  in  his 
communications  with  the  Inspector. 
That  this  is  really  the  case  I  have  sufli- 
cient  proof.  At  one  county  gaol  which 
I  visited  last  summer  the  surgeon  in- 
formed me  that  scurvy  aflectcd  those 
])risoners  who  had  long  been  in  con- 
finement; yet,  as  these  eases  were  not 
very  numerous  or  severe,  tlie  fact  had 
not  been  stated  in  the  Inspectors'  Re- 
ports. The  diet  here  comprised  sixteen 
ounces  of  meat,  six  ounces  of  cheese, 
seven  pounds  of  bread,  and  (wo  pints 
of  gruel,  but  no  potatoes,  or  other  suc- 
culent vegetables,  the  absence  of  which 
was  its  sole  defect.  The  occurrence  of 
scurvy  amongst  the  military  prisoners 
in  the  Penitentiary,  likewise,  has  never 
been  mentioned  in  the  ofllcial  reports. 
There  is  a  third  cause,  however,  to 
which  I  doubt  not  the  silence  of  the 
later  Prison  Reports,  respecting  (he  pre- 
sence of  scurvy  in  several  prisons  where 
(he  die(ary  is  still  deficient  in  vegeta- 
bles, must  in  part  be  ascribed.  This  is 
the  vigilance  exercised  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  respective  gaols  in  observing  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  detecting 
the  first  signs  of  considerable  debility, 
for  which  it  is  their  custom  to  order 
extra  diet,  generally  consisting  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  case, especially,  in  several  important 
prisons  of  the  Home  District. 

The  facts,  then,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  extract  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Prison  Insjiectors  powerfully  corrobo- 
rate the  results  of  my  own  experience 
as  to  the  value  of  potatoes  in  preventing 
scmny.  Wherever  this  disease  has 
prevailed,  there  the  diet  of  the  pri- 
soners, though  often  abundant  in  other 
respects,  has  contained  no  pota(oes,  or 
only  a  very  small  quan(i(y  (as  at  Wake- 
field). In  several  prisons  (he  occur- 
rence of  scurvy  has  wholly  ceased  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes 
being  made  to  the  weekly  dietary.  The 
circumstance  that  the  Reports  make  no 
mention  of  tiie  prevalence  of  scinvy  in 
certain  prisons,  where  the  nature  of  the 
focd  would  lead  us  to  exi)ecl  it,  1  have 
shown  (o  be  capable  of  explanation. 
I  shall  only  ad(l,  that  tlK-re  are  many 
prisons  in  which  the  diet,  from  its  un- 
varied  cliaracter   and  the   absence  of 
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nninial  food,  as  well  as  green  vegeta- 
bles, is  a])i)areiitly  most.  ina(le(|uai('  to 
the  mainlenanee  of  health  ;  aiKl  where, 
nevertheless,  from  its  eontaining  abiin- 
danee  of  potatoes,  scurvy  is  not  pro- 
duced. StalVord  County  Gaol  may  he 
taken  as  an  example.  In  this  prison 
the  weekly  allowance  of  food  consists 
of  twelve  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  bread, 
twenty-one  piulsof  gruel, seven  pounds 
of  potatoes,  and  a  sutHcient  quantity  of 
salt.  Neither  meat  nor  soup  is  tasted 
by  the  prisoners :  yet  scurvy  does  not 
occur.  I  have  recently  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  examining  seventy  prisoners 
who  had  been  contined  in  .Stallbrd  Gaol 
for  periods  varying  from  three  to  six 
months;  and  I  could  not  find  one  who 
presented  any  trace  of  scorbutic  dis- 
ease. 

The  foregoing  facts  obviously  admit 
of  an  important  practical  api)lication. 
Other  succulent  vegetables  being  com- 
paratively expensive,  and  their  supply 
uncertain,  potatoes  (to  the  amount  of 
from  three  to  six  pounds  weekly)  ought 
to  form  part  of  the  dietary  of  all 
prisons,  workhouses,  pauper  lunatic 
asylums,  and  similar  institutions,  where 
the  food  of  the  inmates  is  regulated  by 
princii)les  of  strict  economy.  This  is 
already  very  generally  the  case.  But, 
l)esides  the  instances  to  the  contrary 
already  adduced  from  the  Prison  Re- 
ports, I  may  mention  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  City  of  London  have  re- 
cently excluded  from  the  dietary  of  the 
prisons  under  their  jurisdiction  pota- 
toes and  all  succulent  vegetables,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  quantity 
contained  in  a  pint  or  two  pints  of  soup 
allowed  weekly.  This  1  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  dangerous  experiment. 
Scurvy  has  been  a  frequent  disease  in 
lunatic  asylums,  and  still  is  so  in  Ih'i- 
tish  merchant  vessels.  In  both  its 
occurrence  miglit,  without  diiriculty,  be 
wholly  prevented.  In  the  navy,  the 
ships,  before  putting  to  sea,  are  always 
provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lemon-juice;  but  in  the  merchant-ser- 
vice this  is  too  often  neglected,  to  avoid 
expense  perhaps  ,;s  well  as  trouble.  Po- 
tatoes, since  tlu'y  would  serve  for  Ibod, 
while  they  preserve  the  health  of  the 
sailors,  if  not  too  bulky,  might  be  pre- 
ferred by  many  ship-owners. 

A  glance  at  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  potatoeat  once  explains  its  antiscor- 
butic virtue.  The  vai'ious  fruits,  succu- 
lent roots  and  herbs,  which  have  thepro- 
perty  of  preventing  and  curing  scurvy, 


all  contain,  dissolved  in  their  juices, 
one  or  more  organic  aciils- — such  as  the 
citric,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids.  Some- 
times these  acids  exist  in  the  free  state, 
but  more  generally  they  are  combined 
with  potash  or  lime,  or  with  both  these 
bases.  Now  potatoes  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  most  elaborate  chemical  exa- 
mination by  KinholV  and  Yauquelin; 
and  by  both  these  chemists  they  have 
been  found  to  contain  a  vegetable  acid 
in  considerable  quantity.  According 
to  Einholl"*,  this  acid  is  the  tartaric  com- 
bined with  potash  and  lime.  According 
to  Vauqueliuf  it  is  the  citric,  partly  in 
combination  with  those  bases,  and 
partly  in  the  free  state.  The  farina- 
ceous seeds,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye,  whichare  destitute  of  antiscorbutic 
I'roperty,  contain  no  organic  or  vegeta- 
ble acids. 

CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  TUMORS, 
extkunal  and  internaf,. 

By  John  Pkrcy, 

Physician  to  tlie Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingliam. 

(For  the  London  MediCaL  G.izl'.e.) 

T C ,  admitted  Jan.  27,  1842,  into 

the  Queen's  Hospital;  set.  Gl,  of  robust 
frame.  He  had  been  an  extensive  farmer  in 
L ,  but  owing  to  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation was  now  reduced  to  poverty.  His 
constitution,  as  I  learnt  from  an  authentic 
source,  was  shattered  by  venereal  excess  ; 
and  a  scar  was  found  in  the  left  groin.  His 
health  has  been  gradually  declining  for  some 
months,  and  his  chief  complaint  now  is  of 
loss  of  ap))etite  and  increasing  debility.  He 
suffers  no  pain.  He  is  troubled  with  an  oc- 
casional hacking  cough,  which  he  attributes 
to  a  recent  cold.  There  is  a  tumor  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  painful  on  pres- 
sure, and  of  cartihiginous  hardness,  at- 
tached to  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  right 
clavicle,  and  api)arcTitly  eonnetted  with  the 
stcrno-davicular  articvilation.  He  assures 
me  that  this  tumor  has  been  produced  en- 
tirely during  tjie  last  three  months.  There 
is  also  a  similar,  though  smaller  tumor,  con- 
nected with  the  fourth  rib  of  the  same  side, 
and  about  three  in(,-hes  from  the  centre  of 
the  sternum  ;  he  liad  not  himself  detected 
this  tumor.  I  afterwards  discovered  ano- 
ther large  and  similar  tumor  in  the  right 
axilla.  I  was  also,  at  a  sulisetpient  jieriod, 
intbrmed  that  some  years  ago  a  tumtu-  had 
been  removed  from  his  clie>t  at  Bath.  I 
examined  the  chest  with  care,  but  could  not 
detect  any  decided  evidence  of  disease  either 

■     *  Gchlen's  Joui  n.-il,  Bd.  iv.  p.  455. 
t  Journal  de  I'liy^''!""*'.  <•  'x^^v.  p.  113. 
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in  the  lungs  or  heart,  the  sounds  of  which, 
however,  were  more  feeble  than  in  lic;iUh. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  progress  of  the 
case  I  thought  I  could  hear  a  slight  bruit 
with  the  first  sound.  The  pulse  was  pecu- 
liar ;  it  occasionally  intermitted,  and  had,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  yielding 
jerk,  as  though  the  artery  were  not  fully 
distended  with  blood  ;  and  this  jerking  cha- 
racter it  maintained  almost  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness.  The  tongue  is  coated 
with  white  moist  fur.  The  urine  has  a  na- 
tural appearance,  and  contains  no  albumen. 
The  countenance  is  pale,  and  has  a  wan  de- 
jected expression  ;  and,  when  I  alluded  to 
his  former  condition  of  life,  he  burst  into 
tears. 

A  variety  of  medicines  were  prescribed 
without  any  very  decided  relief.  A  combi- 
nation of  a  stimulating  expectorant,  diffu- 
sible stimulant,  and  tonic,  appeared  to  me 
most  eligible  ;  due  attention  at  the  same 
time  being  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  which  were  often  constipated,  and 
required  to  be  moved  by  castor  oil  or  colo- 
cynth.  Iron  and  quinine,  together  with 
beef-tea  and  wine,  were  ordered  during  the 
progress  of  his  disease.  Tincture  of  iodine 
was  applied  to  the  tumors.  However,  in 
spite  of  treatment,  the  debility  continued  to 
increase  ;  diarrhoea  altternated  with  consti- 
pation ;  the  prostration  of  strength  became 
extreme  ;  the  lower  extremities  were  para- 
lytic ;  faeces  and  urine  were  passed  involun- 
tarily, and  the  patient  at  length  expiied  at 
half-past  ten  P.M.,  Feb.  23.  Consciousness 
continued  to  the  last,  and  for  some  days 
previous  to  his  death  he  expectorated  puru- 
lent matter.  The  tongue  became  brown, 
furred,  and  dry.  Under  the  influence  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
ale,  wine,  and  nutritive  animal  food,  the 
patient  for  some  days  appeared  to  rally,  and 
the  tongue  became  white  and  moist.  How- 
ever, this  temporary  improvement  was  soon 
followed  by  rapid  exhaustion.  Considerable 
drowsiness,  amounting  almost  to  stupor, 
was  occasionally  observed.  The  tumor 
connected  with  the  right  clavicle  ceased 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  to  be  painful 
on  pressure. 

Sect  to,  in  the  morning  of  the  2Cth  : — 
Hfiad. — Membranes    of  the    brain  pale ; 
slight  effusion   at  the  base  ;  no  morbid  ap- 
pearance. 

Chest. — Lungs  did  not  collapse  ;  consi- 
derable congestion.  A  section  presented 
tiie  appearance  of  softened  spleen.  At  the 
lower  and  anterior  jjart  of  the  right  lung, 
immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  was  a  tu- 
mor of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  in  the 
substance  of  both  lungs  were  found  several 
collections  of  matter,  similar  in  ajipearance 
to  that  of  which  the  external  tumors  were 
composed,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  walnut.  In  several  of  these  collections 
degeneration    had    occurred,    and    offensive 


])urulent  matter,  the  result,  had  escaped 
into  some  of  the  larger  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions. Many  of  the  bronchial  glands  seemed 
to  have  undergone  similar  degeneration. 
Beneath  the  pleura  in  several  places,  bony 
matter  was  dejiositcd  in  the  form  of  arbo- 
rescent spiculfe. 

The  heart  was  large,  pale,  and  flabby. 
Polypous  concretions  of  fibrin  were  contained 
in  the  cavities.  The  aorta  was  much  dilated, 
and  on  its  internal  surface  were  small  hard 
patches.  All  the  valves  were  in  a  healthy 
state.     There  was  no  hypertrophy. 

Abdomen. —  Stomach  and  intestines  pale 
and  distended  with  flatus.  A  tumor  of  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  and  of  the  same  character 
as  those  already  described,  was  attached  to 
the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  The  left 
kidney  also  contained  several  smaller  and 
similar  tumors  ;  and  on  making  a  section,  it 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
softened  white  matter.  Other  viscera  healthy. 

The  external  tumors  were  all  intimately 
connected  with  the  subjacent  bone,  which 
was  cellular  and  easily  friable  under  the 
finger ;  and  that  in  the  exilla  embraced  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
scapula.  The  surface  of  all  the  large  tnmors 
was  distinctly  and  irregularly  lobulated. 
Their  substance  was  dense,  and  composed  of 
irregular  masses  separated  from  each  other 
by  fibrous  or  dense  cellular  tissue.  Their 
colour  was  white,  with  a  pale  fleshy  tinge. 
I  cut  the  central  part  of  the  axillary  tumor 
into  thin  slices,  and  carefully  pressed  them 
between  bibulous  paper  in  order  to  remove 
the  excess  of  moisture.  57"7  grains  thus 
pressed,  left,  after  drying  at  the  temperature 
of  212°  F.,  11-1  of  solid  matter,  brown, 
brittle, and resemblingdricd fibrin ;  itdissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  production  of 
the  brownish-blue  colour  of  fibrin  similarly 
treated.  79 'G  grains  freed  from  excess  of 
moisture  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper, 
left,  after  incineration,  which  required  to  be 
aided  by  nitrate  of  ammonia,  I'O  grain. 

OBSERVATioN.«i. — Now  in  (his  case 
we  can  sc;in;oly  conclude  tliat  the 
morbid  appearances  themselves  satis- 
faclorily  explain  Ihe  cause  of  death  ; 
for,  with  the  execjilion  of  the  right 
kidney,  we  do  not  find  any  organ  injured 
to  such  an  extent  by  the  dei)osition  of 
morbid  matter,  as  necessarily  to  arrest, 
or,  indeed,  \\\  a  material  degree,  to  inter- 
fere witli,  tlie  due  performance  of  its 
function.  And  altliough  the  right  kid- 
ney was  mucli  diseased,  yet  the  urine 
was  natural  and  evacuated  in  natural 
quantity  ;  the  left  kidney,  doubtless, 
discharging  »he  function  of  the  right 
as  well  as  its  own.  Nor  can  we  well 
suppose  that  the  function  of  respiration 
could  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  small 
and  scattered  collections  of  matter  de- 
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pofiilcd  in  the  lunjijs.  The  deposition 
of  morbid  matter  i.s,  then,  rather  to  he 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  constitution, 
or  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  ett'eet 
rather  than  the  cause  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  tlie  constitution.  Of  the 
character  of  tliis  matter,  and,  indeed, 
of  similar  morljid  deposits  in  general, 
we  know  but  little  in  respect  either  to 
chemical  constitution  or  minute  struc- 
ture. It  varied  much  in  consistcTite; — 
in  the  external  tumors,  for  example, 
it  was  firm  and  dense,  while  in  the 
lungs  and  kidney  it  was  more  or  less 
softened.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  matter  in  fpicstion  was  f(jrmed 
either  from  the  fibrin  or  albumen  of  the 
blood,  but  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  they  are  identical  in  chemical 
composition,  and  cannot  in  a  solid  form 
be  clearly  d'stinguished  from  each 
other  by  chemical  re-agents.  I  con- 
clude that  the  matter  was  true  cancer 
approximating  in  the  lungs  and  kidney 
to  medullary  sarcoma.  NVe  learn  that 
the  deposition  of  this  matter  occurred 
at  tile  most  critical  period  of  the  life  of 
man,  and  if  the  report  of  the  patient 
be  correct,  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
external  tumors  it  was  produced  with 
great  rapidity.  It  occurred  also  under 
the  depressing  infiucnce  of  grief  and 
remorse,  and  in  a  constitution  ex- 
hausted by  dissipation  and  excess ; 
circumstances  every  way  favourable  to 
the  development  of  malignant  disease. 
It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  urine, 
notwithstanding  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  right  kidney,  was  natural ;  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  tumors  was 
not  attended  with  pain.  In  respect  to 
the  treatment  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  malignant  disease  so  extensively 
prevailed,  it  is  obvious  that  paUiation 
of  distressing  symptoms  can  alone  be 
attempted. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  Fehtnary  10,  184.3. 

"  Lioet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  (litrnitateiri 
Artii  Meilirte  tiieri ;  potestas  ninilo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  diccndi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES.— 
SAFETY   LAMPS. 
In  the  year  18.i9,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  South  Shields  to  investigate 

79.3.— XXXI. 


the  causes  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  ; 
their  report  has  lately  been  published, 
and  is  now  before  us.* 

Explosions  in  mines,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
they  destroy  life  in  two  different  ways  ; 
the  pitmen  being  either  killed  by  the 
explosion  itself,  or  sufTocated  by  the 
_/f;T  fhiiiip  which  follows  it.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  more  than  080  miners 
have  been  thus  destroyed  in  the  coal 
district  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  alone. 

The  points  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee were.  Safety  Lamps,  Ventilation, 
Scientific  Instruments,  Infant  Labour  in 
the  Mines,  Plans  and  Sections,  Scien- 
tific Education  of  Officers  of  Mines, 
Government  Inspection,  and  medical 
treatment  after  explosion. 

The  great  source  of  danger  to  miners 
is  the  ^re-damp,  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  evolved  from 
coal  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

"  So  abundant  is  it  in  some  of  the 
northern  mines,  that  to  procure  a 
natural  gas  light,  as  this  Committee  has 
more  than  once  observed,  a  small 
hole  a  few  inches  deep  has  only  to  be 
made  in  the  coal,  and  a  tube  inserted, 
when  the  gas  discharges  through  it  so 
freely,  as  to  enable  it  to  be  lighted  at 
its  end."     (Report,  p.  7.) 

When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  from  83 
to  94  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  air, 
(which is  supplied  by  the  ventilation  of 
the  mine),  and  then  brought  into  con- 
tact with  flame  or  heated  metal,  it  ex- 
plodes like  gunpowder. 

Moreover,  heavy  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas,  or  olefiant  gas,  is  also  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  mines.  The  Committee 
say,  "  the  existence  of  this  gas  in  the 
mine,  now  almost  indubitable,  is  most 
important  in  the  use  of  the  snfffy 
lamps,  as  it  explodes  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  light  carburetted 
hydrogen."  So  far,  so  good  :    but  we 


*  The  Report  of  the  South  Shields  Committee, 
appointed  to  investijrate  the  causes  ot  accidents 
ill  foal  .Mines.  With  Plans  and  ApjH-ndix. 
ixtndon,  1843. 
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hardly  understaiulwhat  point  they  wish 
to  make,  when  they  add,  "  iron  heated 
to  redness  will  ignite  it,  the  flame  of 
■which  will  again  explode  the  fire- 
damp ;"  for  they  had  just  before  said 
that  the  fire-damp  will  explode  by  the 
contact  of  heated  metal,  so  that  it  is  not 
obhged  to  wait  for  the  ignition  of  its 
kindred  bat  lieavier  vapour. 

Another  inflammable  and  destruc- 
tive gas,  suljihurelltd  hydroyen,  adds  to 
the  perils  of  the  mines,  for  this,  too, 
will  explode  when  the  safety  lamp 
becomes  red-hot.  Lastly,  they  are  in- 
fested by  carbonic  acid  gas,  called  in 
the  north  the  sty  the  or  choke  damp,  but 
in  Lancah.hire  the  b/ach  damp.  Of  all 
these  exhalations  the  most  fearful  is 
the  fire-damp,  which,  in  fact,  would 
form  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  mines,  were  it  not  for  arti- 
ficial ventilation.  When  ventilation  is 
imperfect,  this  gas  explodes ;  hence  it 
has  ever  been  the  chief  terror  of  miners, 
and  scientific  ingenuity  has  long  been 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  obviate 
this  catastrophe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  steel  mill  was  invented,  which  pro- 
duced a  light  by  the  collision  of  flint 
and  steel.  This  was  once  supposed  to 
be  safe;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  some- 
times exploded  an  inflammable  atmo- 
sphere, and  caused  the  danger  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  "  Sometimes  one 
hundred  of  these  dangerous  instruments 
were  in  daily  use  in  an  inflammable 
mine."     CRcport,  p.  II). 

The  first  inventor  of  a  safety  lamp 
was  Humboldt,  in  17y<'J;  but  as  the 
Ilame  was  isolated  from  the  atmospheric 
air,  as  well  as  from  the  explosive  gas, 
and  would  burn  only  w  hile  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  was  unconsumed,  this  lamp 
was  found  to  be  practically  useless. 

In  IKI.'J  Dr.  Clanny  invented  a  lamp 
which,  like  Humboldt's,  was  isolated, 
but  it  was  supplied  with  fresh  air.  Its 
inconvenience  was  the  objection  to  its 


use.  In  1 815  Sir  Humphry  I3avy  and 
Mr.  Stephenson  each  invented  a  safety 
lamp;  and  as  the  former  one  has  become 
celebrated  all  over  the  world,  its  merits 
and  imperfections  are  first  to  be  consi- 
dered. This  lamp  "  protects  against  igni- 
tion when  the  explosive  gas  is  quiescent, 
but  it  is  totally  defective  when  that  gas 
is  in  motion,  and  can  reach  the  wire 
gauze  in  that  state  of  condensation 
which  a  moving  column  of  gas  always 
acquires;  .it  then  becomes  no  longer  a 
safety  lamp."  This  is  Dr.  Birkbeck's 
evidence,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Belgian  Commission,  by  Mr.  Gurney 
(the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  Bude 
light).  Dr.  Pereira,  and  other  witnesses. 
The  theoretical  objection,  moreover, 
has  been  too  frequently  confirmed  by 
explosions  in  mines  where  the  Davy 
lamp  was  used.  Thus,  in  a  Cumber- 
land mine,  the  Salton-Low  Bottom, 
where  a  father  and  son  were  killed  by 
an  explosion,  after  the  accident  "the 
lamps  were  carefully  examined,  and  all 
the  lamp  tops  were  found  to  be  screwed 
on,  so  that  it  appeared  that  every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken."  (Report,p.  15). 

At  Wallscnd  Pit  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion in  June  1835,  by  which  102 
persons  were  killed  at  once.  In  this 
case  there  had  been  various  warnings 
of  the  accident,  the  lamps  foretelling 
the  danger  which  they  were  unable 
to  prevent.  The  Committee  says,  "  Here, 
then,  is  danger  apparent,  the  men  fore- 
warned— anxious — alarmed ;  here  are 
two  days'  warning,  increased  precau- 
tion, and  nothing  but  Davy  lamps, — the 
lamps  then  on  fire, — red-hot,— these 
the  last  living  accounts  from  the  pit; 
then  comes  explosion,  and  all  further 
trace  from  itssweepingdestructionlost." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  answered  that 
the  Davy  had  done  good  service  by 
giving  plain  warning  of  the  coming 
danger,  and  that  the  mine  should  have 
been  (juillcd  for  a  few  days  until  ven- 
tilation  had  swept  away  the  noxious 
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gases.     Moreover,  there  is  an  addition 
to  this   limp,  by  which   its  safety  is 
increased,  namely,  a  tin  screen,  which 
slides   upon    the    frame   wires   of   the 
lamp,  and  cntiicles   the  circumference 
of  the  gauze  cylinder  to  an  extent  of 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  cir- 
cumference.    This  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  insisted  on  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who,  with  the  natural  zeal  of  an  in- 
ventor,  thought   his   safely   lamp   far 
safer  than  it  really  was.     He  commu- 
nicated the  improvement  to  Mr.  Buddie, • 
"yet  in  Wallseiid  Colliery,  uiid  r  Mr. 
liuddle's  own  able  jurisdiction,  the  pre- 
caution of  a  tin  shield,  as  was  observed 
at  the  visit  of  this  Committee  on  the 
7th  October,  1839,  four  years  after  his 
public  declaration  of  such  a  danger, 
was  very  partially  employed,  the  men 
generally  working  with  the  naked  Davy 
lamp;  and  almost  every  pit  which  the 
Committee  have  visited  being  precisely, 
as  refers  to  this  point  of  the  lamp,  in  a 
similar  condition."     (Report,  p.  14). 

Tlie  ujjshot  of  the  matter,  however, 
is,  that  the  Committee  withdraw  their 
confidence  from  this  world-famous  in- 
vention ;  whether  our  miners,  hitherto 
"  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,"  will  do  the 
same,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  next  lamp  considered  is  Ste- 
phenson's, a  highly  ingenious  inven- 
tion, but  not  sufficiently  perfect  for  use. 
It  is  liable  to  explode  inflammable 
gases,  and  its  apertures  become  ob- 
structed by  dust,  causing  it  to  burn  but 
dimly.  An  excellent  improvement, 
producing  a  lamp  far  preferable  to 
Stephenson's,  botii  for  safety  and  for 
continuance  of  light,  has  been  effected 
by  Mr.  Henry  Smith.  It  seems  to 
have  preceded  a  similar  lamp  invented 
by  M.  Lamieile,  of  Belgium,  and  is 
now  used  in  several  collieries. 

The  Committee  then  detail  the  quali- 
ties of  four  different  lamps  invented  by 
Dr.  Clanny.  The  first  we  will  pass 
over,  as  it  docs  not   meet  with  their 


approbation.  The  second  was  infinitely 
better.  When  the  Committee  tried  it 
at  Wallsend,  it  continued  to  burn  in  a 
current  of  air  that  extinguished  the 
Davy  lamp  as  well  as  that  of  Upton 
and  Roberts.  Again,  when  the  three 
lamps  were  tried  "in  a  feeder  of  gas," 
I'pton  and  Roberts'  first  blew  out  with 
an  exjjlosion,  and  then  the  Davy,  while 
Dr.  Clanny's  appeared  but  little  affected 
by  the  gas  ;  but  the  light  was  so  im- 
perfect as  to  show  only  a  glimmer 
through  the  lens.  •'  In  several  trials  it 
continued  to  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  the  light  was  invariably  so 
small  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  mining." — (Report, 
p.  19). 

Dr.  Clanny  has  since  improved  this 
by  substituting  a  thick  globular  shield 
of  glass  for  that  part  of  the  metal 
shield  which  is  opposite  the  flame. 
This  lamp  is  superior  to  the  last  one  in 
the  steadiness  and  brightness  with 
which  it  burns.  In  a  fourth  lamp  there 
is  a  naked  projecting  globe  of  strong 
glass,  without  any  external  wire-gauze  ; 
but  the  facility  with  which  the  glass  is 
broken,  and  the  too  great  weight  of  the 
lamp,  make  it  inadmi.ssible. 

On  the  whole, though  Dr.Clanny's  best 
lamp  is  not  the  desideratum — although 
it  is  not  a  perfect  safety-lamp — it  is  the 
best  which  the  Committee  have  ex- 
amined. 

The  Upton  and  Roberts'  lamp  is  of 
most  ingenious  construction,  and  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1835 ;  yet  it  had 
not  been  adopted  in  a  single  mine  of 
the  north  five  years  afterwards.  Nor 
was  this  abstinence  unreasonable ;  for 
the  lamp  is  too  delicate  for  use.  It  is 
perfectly  safe ;  and  indicates  approach- 
ing danger  with  the  most  exquisite 
nicety;  but  its  very  sensibility  would 
render  it  inconvenient  to  the  practical 
miner.  Before  the  Davy  lamp  is  much 
affected,  it  usually  explodes  itself  out. 
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In  an  experiment  in  Monkwcarmouth 
Pit  (the  deepest  in  England)  "  it  ex- 
tinguished itself  even  at  a  walking 
pace  in  the  hand :  the  glass  and  light 
were  smoky  and  dim.  At  Wallscnd  it 
was  tried,  with  others,  in  a  feeder  of 
gas,  and  could  scarcely  be  brought 
into  operation,  from  its  facility  of  ex- 
tinction."    (Report,  p.  22). 

Hence,  although  a  capital  lamp  for 
experiments,  in  the  hands  of  the  scien- 
tific man,  it  will  not  be  voluntarily  used 
by  the  workman  ;  and,  if  adopted  on 
compulsion,  would  seriously  diminish 
the  jjroduce  of  the  mines. 

The  Belgian  Commission,  likewise, 
though  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  this 
lamp,  found  it  impossible  to  recommend 
its  use,  from  the  grievous  faults  by  which 
those  merits  are  obscured. 

Mr.  "William  Martin's  lamp  is  very 
cleverly  constructed,  without  wire  gauze. 
Like  the  lamp  of  Upton  and  Roberts, 
this  one  is  of  the  most  singular  deli- 
cacy— it  is  extinguished  almost  on  the 
approach  of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  but 
as,  under  the  present  system  of  working 
mines,  lamps  are  intended  to  burn  in  a 
fiery  atmosphere,  and  not  wanted  as  a 
mere  test  of  its  foulness,this  lamp  cannot 
be  used.  As  the  glass  cylinder,  too,  is 
unprotectudby  gauze, the  sameobjection 
applies  which  was  urged  against  one  of 
Dr.  Clanny's  lamps.  Mr.  Richard  Ayre 
has  constructed  two  modifications  of  the 
Davy  lamp  ;  but,  though  ingenious,  the 
Committee  docs  not  think  it  necessary 
to  dwell  on  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Belgian  Commission,  two  variations  of 
the  Gauze  Safety  Lamp  have  been  in- 
vented in  that  country. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Mueseler 
lamp,  which  has  several  excellent  points 
about  it.  The  South  Shields  Committee 
found  the  light  good,  and  unafll'cted  by 
currents,  in  a  very  fiery  mine ;  and, 
when  placed  where  there  was  much 
gas,  it  gave  several  slight   explosions, 


and  then  went  out.  The  objections  to 
it  are,  first,  that  its  glass  cylinder  is 
only  protected  by  eight  ribs  of  iron,  and 
is  thus  liable  to  fracture — an  accident 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
Secondly,  if  the  lamp  is  held  so  that  the 
flame  is  not  immediately  under  the 
chimney,  and  the  foul  air  escapes  into 
the  lower  part,  it  is  extinguished. 
Thirdly,  it  is  too  heavy  ;  for  while  the 
Davy  weighs  but  lib.  6oz.,  the  Muese- 
ler is  2 lbs.  11  oz. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  Leuiielle  lamp, 
a  clever  modification  of  the  Davy.  This 
is  a  good  lamp,  and  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  Belgian  report :  yet  even 
this  is  not  perfect.  To  quote  the  some- 
what misty  sentence  of  the  South 
Shields  Committee — "  This  lamp,  then, 
has,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
ploding through  the  gauze  bottom,  if 
the  disks  are  not  sufliciently  fine  and 
numerous,  a  highly  infiammable  mix- 
ture and  external  inflammation  by  a 
heated  gauze  cylinder  ;  the  obscuration 
of  the  lamp  by  depositions  of  soot,  that 
rapidly  take  place  on  the  gauze  above 
the  glass  and  on  the  glass  itself,  ren- 
dering it,  for  ordinary  employment, 
troublesome,  inconvenient,  and  dan- 
gerous."    (Report  p.  27.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is, 
that  no  mere  safety-lamp  is  able  to  se- 
cure fiery  mines  from  explosion  ;  and 
that  to  rely  on  lamps  alone  is  a  fatal 
error,  which  induces  the  calamities  in- 
tended to  be  guarded  against.  The 
best  safety-lamps  are  the  improved 
Clanny  and  the  Muceler,  provided  the 
latter  has  a  continuous  gauze  cylinder. 
All  such  lamps,  however,  must  be  exa- 
mined daily,  and  the  workmen  must  be 
warned  that  they  are  not  absolutely, 
but  only  comparatively  safe.  The  Davy 
lamp  without  a  shield  they  assert  to  be 
a  most  dangerous  instrument  The 
grand  safeguard  against  explosions 
consists  not  in  safety-lamps,  but  ven- 
tilation. 
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We  wish  that,  in  this  age  of  xylogra- 
phy, the  Committee  had  adorned  their 
useful  report  with  wood-cuts  of  the 
lamps  described  ;  they  would  have 
cleared  up  many  a  difliculty  in  the  text. 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 
In  answer  to  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject put  to  him  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  Mr.  Fox  Manic,  Sir  James  Cralmm 
said  that  he  had  bestowed  the  utmost 
attention  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Re- 
form. He  would  add,  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment were  now  in  communication  with 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons respecting  it,  and  were  approxi- 
mating to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Both  of  these  corporate  bodies  had 
consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
an  alteration  would  be  made  in  their 
constitutions.  It  was  also  the  intention 
of  Government  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  certain  reforms 
in  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  united  kingdom  generally ;  and 
he  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  he  should 
be  enabled  to  lay  sucli  a  bill  before  the 
House. 

A  PLEA  FOR  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 

The  student  of  the  mathematics  is  often 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  science  to 
which  he  is  devoted  give  their  con- 
current testimony  to  the  same  fact ; 
and  that  the  truth  which  he  learned  in 
the  elements  of  geometry,  or  of  algebra, 
again  bursts  upon  him  in  the  pages  of 
the  higher  analysis.  The  same  kind  of 
coincidence  is  sometimes  found  in 
morals,  or  the  conduct  of  life;  and 
there  are  points  so  well  made  out,  so 
firmly  based  on  certainty,  that  they  are 
alike  insisted  on  by  the  Stoic  and  the 
Epicurean. 

Thus,  there  is  a  principle  which  we 
are  apt  to  forget  amid  the  whirl  of 
modern  life,  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately executing  orders  for  America 
— the  principle,  namely,  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ; 
and  that  even  if  a  man  is  considered  as 
a  mere  machine,  he  will  go  the  better 
for  an  occasional  oiling. 


It  is  this  maxim  which  Lord  John 
Manners  supports  in  a  recent  pam- 
phlet,* grounding  his  arguments  in 
part  on  the  old  and  laudable  customs  of 
the  Church.  It  is  this  maxim  which 
the  Roman  lyrist  recommends  to  his 
brother  poet,  when  he  insists  on  the 
admixture  of  occasional  sport ivcness 
with  his  graver  studies  : — 

Verfim  |>one  moras,  ct  studiiini  lucri ; 
Nisironmitiuc  menior,  duiii  licet,  ig-niuiii, 
Misre  stultitiam  consiliis  l)revem. 
Uulce  est  desiperc  in  loco. 

And  the  hygienic  physician  will 
assuredly  agree  with  the  ancient 
Epicurean  and  the  modern  tractarian, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious 
to  mind  and  body  than  unintt-rmitting 
toil :  "  that  way  madness  lies." 

But  as  opposite  parties  sometimes 
agree  in  what  is  right,  they  also  too  often 
conspire  in  what  is  wrong  ;  so  that  the 
puritan  and  the  utilitarian  have  joined 
in  crushing  the  budding  amusements  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  have  condemned 
them  to  resort  to  the  conventicle,  or  the 
pot-house,  as  their  only  stimuli.  One 
coterie  is  jealous  of  the  festive  doings 
of  every  man  under  £200  a  year;  or,  as 
the  song  has  it — 

"  The  poor  must  not  share 
A  cracked  fiddle  in  the  air. 

That  ofl'ends  all  sound  morality  !" 

AVhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dreary 
utilitarian  considers  every  recreation  of 
the  working  classes  a  check  to  produc- 
tion, and  would  calculate  how  many 
hours  of  profitable  labour  were  con- 
sumed in  a  merry  meeting.  These  are 
the  only  figures  he  can  see  in  a  dance  ! 
But  error,  though  long-lived,  is  mortal ; 
and  we  agree  with  Lord  J.  Manners 
that  a  reaction  has  taken  place  against 
this  special  order  of  absurdities.  The 
philanthropist  and  the  politician  alike 
see  that  diversions  form  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
social  frame  ;  a  man  fevered  by  uimiiti- 
gated  labour  "  is  fit  for  treasons,  stra- 
tagems, and  spoils  ;"  and  a  May-j  olc 
is  not  merely  a  tall  wooden  cylinder 
crowned  with  garlands,  but  an.  electric 
conductor  which  protects  the  time- 
honoured  edifices  of  the  state  I 

Something  has  already  been  done  in 
the  way  of  reform:  "here  and  there 
gardens  have  been  planted,  and  mu- 
seums built,  and  occasionally  even  a 
holy-day    provided   for    the    working 


*  A  t'Ica   for   National    Iloly-duys.      By   Lord 
John  .Manners,  .M.l'.    London,  1843. 
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classes  and  the  poor"  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners") ;  what  is  still  wanting  is  the 
public  acknowledgment  that  artisans 
require  entertiiinnient  as  well  as  in- 
struction ;  and  tliat  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, and  even  the  Adelaide  Gallery 
itself,  will  not  supi)ly  every  craving. 

The  objection  will  be  made  that 
when  artificers  and  husbandmen  obtain 
a  holiday,  they  abu^e  it,  or,  in  plain 
English,  they  get  drunk.  To  this  Lord 
John  Manners  replies,  that  when  the 
opportunity  is  more  frequent,  it  will  be 
less  likely  to  be  misused.  We  would 
add,  that  the  well-brushed  employer  of 
the  labourer  or  journeyman  is  not  him- 
self so  temperate  as  his  equal  in  Spain 
or  Italy,  yet  he  is  not  excluded  from 
festivity  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
latitr.de.  The  devil,  says  the  adage, 
is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted ;  and 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the 
liberal  admission  of  the  public  to  mu- 
seums and  gardens  has  not  been  at- 
tended by  so  much  chipping  pnd  scrib- 
bling as  was  apprehended,  so  it  would 
be  found  that  a  national  holiday,  a 
general  unwrinklingof  care-worn  brows, 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  any  pro- 
digious quantity  of  intoxication  or  vio- 
Icu'c.  At  any  rate,  whatever  objec- 
tions might  be  urged  by  the  moralist 
ai,'ainst  some  forms  of  festivity  amidst 
the  promiscuous  assemblages  of  large 
towns,  they  could  not  be  applicable 
to  the  more  discreet  population  of  our 
villages.  The  slightest  encouragement 
from  the  gentry,  their  mere  presence 
and  apj.robation,  would  suffice  to  revive 
the  manly  sports,  and  the  dances  on 
the  green,  for  whicti  the  noble  author 
so  reasonably  sighs.  His  pamphlet, 
we  observe,  is  dated  from  Bel  voir  Castle; 
has  anything  been  done  for  the  good 
cause  in  that  neighbourhood  ? 

CLINICAL  NOTES, 

By  J.  Adair  Lawrie,  M.D. 

Professor  of  gurg;ery,  Anderson's  University, 

Glasu^ow. 

[Continued  from  p.  C70.] 

Case  XI.  —  Trnvmalic  anrurism  of  Bra- 
chial— IJ(jft"re   of  Axillary  —  Hemor- 
rhnije  from  tar. — Ampvtntion — Cure. 
Neil  Mardonalihset.  .TO, labourer,  adniittcd 
.July  30,  1R32.   Was  wouniK-d  at  riclit  elbow 
three  weeks  ago,  by  an  explosion  wiiile  blast- 
ing  a   rock.     Radial   artery  was  cut  at   the 
*lbow,  and  in   four  hour«  both    ends  wtre 


secured  by  ligatures.  Repeated  severe  he- 
morrhage from  wound,  from  which  a  large 
dark  clot  of  blood  projects,  and  from  which 
there  was  consideratile  bleeding  a  short  time 
before  admission.  There  is  a  large  aneurismal 
tumor  four  inches  long  in  the  course  of  the 
brachial  artery.  The  axillary  artery  was 
tied  ii'.i mediately  after  admission.  Tempe- 
rature of  arm -fell  to  70°,  that  of  opposite 
being  HC. 

August  9th. — Ligature  came  away  to-day 
— doing  well. 

September  3rd. — A  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  aneurismal  sac  sloughed,  and 
after  the  patient  had  undergone  considerable 
excitement,  profuse  haemorrhage  took  place 
from  the  sac,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  amputate  the  limb  at  the 
shoulder-joint. 

He  went  on  favourably,  and  on  the  14  th 
of  November  was  dismissed — cured. 

In  this  case  the  secondary  hemorrhage  did 
not  come  from  the  original  wound,  but  from 
the  sac  of  an  aneurism  between  it  and  the 
axillary,  the  integuments  on  which  had 
sloughed. 

These  cases,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  quoted,  prove  that  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion is  quite  as  successful,  and  possesses  the 
same  advantages  in  circumscribed  traumatic 
aneurism,  as  in  aneurism  from  disease  ;  from 
which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  infer,  that  the 
revival  of  the  old  operation  is  a  most  inju- 
rious retrograde  movement  ia  the  treatment 
of  this  disease. 

What  is  the  proper  operation  in  cases  of 
diffused  traumatic  aneurism  .' 

The  reply  which  I  would  give  to  this 
question,  with  some  1  mitations,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  last  cases — tlie  Hunterian  opera- 
tion. I  know  from  experience  that  it  will 
succeed,  and  it  requires  little  reasoning  to 
shew  that  it  must  be  easier  to  expose  and  tie 
an  artery  at  a  spot  where  it  is  uncut,  and 
where  the  cellulnr  tissue  is  little  if  at  all  in- 
jected with  blood,  than  to  cut  ujion  a  wounded 
vessel  through  clots  of  blood,  and  intiltra'ed 
cellular  membrane,  expose  the  bleeding  spot, 
and  ai)ply  two  ligatures.  In  as  far  as  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  wound  of  the 
operation  is  concerned,  it  is  much  less  dan- 
gerous. 

Case  XII.  —  I  recollect  one  case  (the 
notes  of  which  I  have  not  by  me),  iu  which 
the  radial  had  been  wounded  near  the  wrist 
— pressure  had  been  tried  without  success, 
and  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wound  were  infiltrated,  and  in  an  un- 
healthy condition.  They  were  laid  open,  the 
wound  cxjiosed,  and  two  ligatures  were  a])- 
plied.  Gangrene  attacked  tlie  wound  of  the 
operation,  spread  to  the  hand  and  f(ire-arm, 
and  the  patient  died. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  result, 
uud  at   the  time  fell  satisfied   that  it  would 
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have  been  different  if  the   Hunterian  opera- 
tion had  been  performed. 

The  following  case  presents  some  points  of 
interest : — 

Case  XIII. — Diffused  TVaumalic  Aneurism 

qf  Brachial,  n/ter  V.S.      ffunterian  o/ie- 

ration — liejiealpil  hemorrhaijefrom  tround 

of  operation —  Case. 

Arthur  O'Neil,  tet.  12,  labourer,  married' 
dark  comple.xion,  apparently  healthy.  Si.i- 
teen  days  ago  was  blfd  in  right  arm  :  bleed- 
ing was  with  difficulty  ?topi)ed  by  compress 
and  firm  bandage,  and  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  considerable  swelling.  On  admis- 
sion elbow-joint  is  bent,  and  limb  at  that 
point  measures  two  inches  more  than  the 
left.  Its  forepart  is  occupied  by  an  irregu- 
larly defined  swelling,  extending  two  inches 
above  and  one  below  the  joint  ;  firm,  pul- 
sating feebly  throughout,  attended  by  a  well- 
marked  soufflet,  and  capable  of  being  consi- 
derably reduced  in  size  by  firm  pressure : 
pulsation  of  radial  and  ulnar  natural. 

July  31. — Two  days  after  admission  was 
shewn  to  a  consultation,  who  recommended 
the  Hunterian  operation.  The  whole  limb 
has,  however,  become  so  much  swelled,  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  manipulation  to  which 
it  was  subjected  at  the  consultation,  that 
operation  at  present  seems  inadmissible. 
Pul.sation  in  radial  and  ulnar  cannot  now  be 
felt. 

August  3. — The  tension  of  the  limb  conti- 
nuing to  increase,  and  appearing  to  depend  on 
farther  diffusion  of  the  aneurism,  the  artery 
was  tied  yesterday,  in  the  usual  way,  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  Only  one  vessel  was  seen, 
which  was  large,  and  readily  secured.  The 
edges  of  wound  were  brought  into  apposition 
by  two'stitches  and  adhesive  plaster.  Soon  after 
return  to  bed  blood  oozed  from  the  wound 
to  the  extent  of  a  pound,  which  was  arrested 
by  securing  a  small  arterial  branch.  Tem- 
perature natural ;  swelling  of  limb  dimi- 
nished ;  some  doubtful  pulsation  in  radial 
artery  at  wrist. 

8th. — On  forepart  of  forearm ,  a  little  nearer 
wrist  than  original  wound  in  vein,  integument 
being  livid  with  pain,  and  distinct  fluctuation, 
a  small  puncture  was  made,  and  discharge 
given  to  two  ounces  of  grumous  blood. 
General  swelling  diminishing  ;  distinct  pul- 
sation at  wrist. 

12th. — Original  puncture  in  vein  has  given 
way,  and  gives  vent  to  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  dark  blood.  Wound  of  operation 
nearly  healed  ;  ligature  came  away  to-day. 

23rd. — The  wound  of  operation  seemed  all 
but  healed,  the  oozing  of  blood  hadcea.sed,the 
aneurismal  sac  had  burst,  and  discharged  pus 
and  coagula  in  considerable  quantities.  No 
fresh  arterial  hemorrhage  from  the  sac  or  its 
neighbourhood.  All  seemed  going  on  well,  till 
last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  when,  after  a  fit  of 


coughing,  profuse  arterial  hr-Miorrhage  took 
place  from  upper  half  of  woiind  of  ciperation. 
This  was  arested  by  compress  and  bandage, 
and  a  consultation  summoned,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  patient  be  very  carefully 
watched,  and  an  operation  only  performed 
in  the  event  of  the  bleeding  returning. 

25th. — Hnemorrhagehaving  twice  returned 
it  wasresolve<rto  expose  and  tie  the  artery  at 
the  bleeding  point.  A  probe  having  been  passed 
to  the  spot  from  which  the  blood  seemed  to 
have  issued,  the  wound  of  the  first  operation 
was  re-opened,  upwards  and  downwards. 
Profuse  arterial  hsemorrtage  followed,  which, 
being  restrained  by  pressure  on  the  a.xillary 
and  subclavian,  a  vesstl,  apparently  the  trunk 
of  the  brachial,  was  exjiosed,  and,  when 
pressure  was  removed,  discharged  a  full 
stream  from  the  upper  and  under  orifices. 
Ligatures,  applied  with  the  tenaculum, 
would  not  hold,  and  the  wound  was  en- 
larged upwards  and  downwards,  and 
this  vessel  secured  at  the  margin  of  the 
axilla.  The  blood  still  poured  from  the 
wound  in  a  full  stream,  and  further  dissection 
shewed  another  vessel  also  requiring  two  li- 
gatures. Bore  the  operation  well,  and  only 
lost  about  six  ounces  of  blood.  The  opera- 
tion was  difficult  and  tedious,  owing  to  the 
number  of  open  vessels,  the  ])rofuse  gush  of 
blood,  and  the  extent  of  ciis-ection  requisite 
to  secure  all  the  vessels  at  sound  points.  The 
limb  was  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and  before 
evening  the  temperature  was  good,  and  the 
circulation  obviously  going  on. 

30th.  —  Went  on  well  till  to-day,  when 
hsemorrhage  recurred  from  wound  of  last 
operation,  to  the  extent  of  six  ounces.  (Care- 
ful pressure  was  applied,  and  the  patient  se- 
dulously watched. 

Sept.  2.3rd. — No  return  of  haemorrhage  : 
pressure  continued.  An  abscess,  containing 
foetid  pus,  has  formed  in  the  original  sac  in 
the  forearm. 

Oct.  20th. — Abscess  has  closed  :  wound  of 
operation  healed.  Ligatures  came  away  on 
2d  of  October,  being  the  7th  after  the  ope- 
ration.    Dismissed — cured. 

This  case  presents  several  points  of  prac- 
tical interest  : — 1st.  Was  the  Hunterian 
really  preferable  to  the  old  operation  .'  Pro- 
bably not,  and  for  the  following  rea.<ons  : — 
1st.  Because  the  aneuri«mal  s-velling  was 
not  only  diffnsed,  but,  at  t'le  tiuie  of  the 
operation,  inflamed.  The  risk  of  suppura- 
tion and  ojjcning  of  the  sac  was  thus  in- 
curred, which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
performing  the  old  operation.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  although  the 
sac  was  opened,  clots  of  blood  discharged, 
and  two  abscesses  farmed,  not  a  drop  of 
arterial  blood  escaped  ;  showing  that  the 
Hunterian  operation  as  completely  arrests 
the  flow  of  blood  into  the  sac  of  a  diffused 
traumatic  aneurism  as  into    that  of  anneu- 
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rism  from  disease  ;  and  that  a  return  of  blood 
to  the  sac  is  as  improbable  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  This  fact  appears  to  n)e  an 
additional  arjjament  in  favour  of  the  Hun- 
terian  operation  in  all  cases  of  traumatic 
aneurism,  in  which  that  operation  is  not 
otherwise  contra-indicated.  2dly.  Because 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  ceased. 
In  any  other  situation  than  the  bend  of  the 
arm  this  objection  would  not  be  valid  ;  but 
the  frequency  of  the  high  division  of  the 
brachial  artery  gives  it  considerable  ^^-eight 
lierc.  In  such  a  case,  the  brachial  artery 
being  exposed,  and  a  high  division  discovered, 
the  ))ulsation  in  the  tumor  liaving  ceased, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  which  was 
the  wounded  vessel,  and  we  would  be  under 
the  net-cssity  of  securing  both,  or  recurring 
to  the  old  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  high  division  existed ,  it  might  be  that 
only  one  branch  would  be  exposed  and  tied  ; 
that  might  be  the  wrong  one,  and  the  ope- 
ration rendered  useless.  I  would,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  traumatic  brachial 
aneurism,  that  the  old  operation  munt  be 
preferred  in  all  cases  in  which  the  aneuris- 
mal  tumor  has  ceased  to  pulsate.  3d. 
Because  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  had  ceased  to  be  felt.  .\s  this  arose 
from  the  increased  tension  of  the  limb, 
pressing  on  the  main  artery,  and  probably 
interfering  with  the  anastomosing  circulation, 
there  was  some  danger  of  gangrene  attack- 
ing the  limb  after  the  Hunteilan  operation. 
This  risk  would  have  been  avoided  by  laying 
open  the  sac,  turning  out  the  clots,  and  re- 
lieving the  tension  ;  all  consequent  on  the 
performance  of  the  old  operation.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say,  that  although  each  of  these  objec- 
tions seems  valid  and  reasonable,  none  of 
them  is  supported  by  the  result  of  this  case, 
there  having  been  no  haemorrhage  from  the 
oj;en  sac,  and  no  gangrene  of  the  limbs. 

The  secotid  i)oint  of  practical  interest  is 
the  haemorrhage  from  the  wound  of  the  o}ie- 
raiion.  There  is  nothing  very  unusual  in 
such  ha;morrhages,  but  the  peculiarities  in 
this  case  were  theirfrequency ,  and  the  number 
of  open  mouths  which  required  ligature.  I 
feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
latter  of  these  ;  but  the  most  jirobable  solu- 
tion is,  that  there  was  a  high  division  of  the 
artery,  and  that  I  exposed  the  vessels,  and 
included  both  in  the  same  ligature,  im- 
mediately  below  the  point  of  bifurcation,  and 
while  they  were  still  contained  in  the  same 
gheath.  The  great  size  of  the  vessel  re- 
marked at  the  time  of  the  operation  favours 
this  view.  It  is  further  strengthened  by 
there  being  an  unusual  distribution  of  the 
vessel  in  the  left  arm. 

A  third  circumstance  of  interest  is  foui.d 
in  the  late  period  at  which  the  ha;nior,  hiige 
oi;(:urred.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the 
tenth  day  :  during    the    nc.\t   ten    days    all 


seemed  going  on  favourably,  and  the  woorxl 
had  all  but  healed,  when,  on  the  twentieth 
day  from  the  operation,  and  the  tenth  from 
the  separation  of  the  ligature,  violent  dis- 
charge of  blocd  took  place  from  the  wound 
during  a  fit  of  coughing.  Two  practical  in- 
ferences present  themselves — that  no  patient, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  safe  until  the 
wound  of  the  operation  has  actually  closed, 
and  that,  until  this  has  taken  place,  bodily 
exertion  of  all  kinds  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

What  is  to  be  done  when  haemorrhage 
occurs  from  the  wound  of  the  operation  .'  If 
the  quantity  of  blood  lost  has  not  been  great, 
and  the  patient  not  much  weakened  by  it, 
pressure,  and  patient  watching  by  a  dresser  or 
pupil,  should  first  be  tried.  No  doubt,  as  a 
general  rule,  one  profuse  bleeding  is  followed 
by  a  second,  and  that  by  a  third,  until  the 
patient  is  either  placed  in  safety  by  an  ope- 
ration, or  bleeds  to  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is  true  that  pressure  occasionally 
prevents  its  return,  it  ought,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  to  have  one  trial.  The 
haemorrhage  which  occurred  in  O'Neil's 
case,  on  the  30tli  of  August,  adds  another 
to  the  instances  in  which  ])ressure  has  been 
successful.  To  it  may  be  added  No.  13  and 
1«  in  the  tables — the  one  from  the  femoral, 
the  other  from  the  external  carrotid. 

I  would  never  give  pressure  more  than 
one  fair  trial :  if  haemorrhage  take  place 
a  second  time,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it 
will  a  third.  Few  patients  can  bear  these 
repeated  profuse  bleedings,  and  we  may  sa- 
crifice our  patient  to  our  desire  to  avoid  an 
operation.  The  time,  therefore,  for  opera- 
tion is  n(ti  later  than  the  second  bleeding, 
and  may  be  earlier. 

The  Kind  of  Operation. — No  opfration 
short  of  exposing  the  bleeding  jioint,  and 
applying  two  ligatures,  one  to  the  upper,  the 
other  to  the  lower  orifice,  can  be  trusted  to. 
To  this  rule  I  would  admit  of  no  exception, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the 
bleeding  point  and  the  heart,  to  which  effi- 
cient pi-essure  can  be  applied  whilst  the  open 
orifices  are  being  exposed  and  secured.  I 
am  well  aware  that  many  good  surgeons  have 
preferred  tying  the  artery  at  a  point  ni  arer 
the  heart  than  the  bleeding  spot ;  but  the 
result  of  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  has 
been  the  return  of  the  hiemorrbage  and  the 
loss  of  the  limb  or  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 
The  procedure  recommended  is  more  diffi- 
cult, but  this  must  yield  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  no  other  can  be  trusted  to. 

In  no  other  operation,  where  the  artery  is 
large,  is  the  surgeon  more  at  the  mercy  of  his 
assi.stants  ;  so  much  so,  that  unless  ctficient 
assistants  can  be  procured,  it  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken.  Almost  every  thing  depends 
on  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  vessel 
cit  the  wound.     To  elRcl  this,  careful  prcs- 
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sure  must  be  applied  nearer  the  heart  to 
arrest  the  direct  (drciilation,  and  farther  from 
the  retrograde.  Few  assistants  are  possessed 
of  sufficient  strength  of  fingers  to  continue 
the  pressure  securely  during  the  time  required 
for  an  operation  which  must  always  be  more 
or  less  tedious.  On  this  account  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  two,  one  to  relieve  the  other. 
The  surgeon  feeling  his  mind  at  ease  on  this 
point,  may  proceed  leisurely  to  exi)ose  the 
uppermost  ]iart  of  the  l)raeliial,  or  the  upper 
third  of  the  femoral.  This  should  be  done 
by  a  careful  dissection,  and  the  upper  orifice 
first  secured.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
profuse  or  embarrassing  discharge  of  blood 
than  was  poured  into  the  wound  in  O' Neil's 
case,  from  four  large  orifices,  and  yet  the 
pressure  on  the  subclavian  was  so  efficient  that 
I  was  able  to  dissect  two  arteries  upwards  to 
near  the  margin  of  the  axilla,  and  secure 
them,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  few  ounces  of 
blood. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  bleeding 
point  is  so  situated  (as  the  femoral  close  to 
Poupart's  ligament,)  that  there  is  no  room 
for  efficient  pressure.  Then,  if  the  patient 
can  at  all  bear  it,  two  operations  are  neces- 
sary to  place  him  in  safety — ligature  of  the 
sound  artery  (in  this  case  the  external  iliac,) 
followed  by  exposure  of  the  open  orifices  and 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  each.  Short 
of  this  he  is  not  safe.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  first  operation, 
and  careful  jiressure  to  the  bleeding  wound. 

In  the  21  cases  given  in  the  above  tables, 
secondary  haemorrhage  took  place  in  5  (more 
than  1  in  5  ;)  in  three  from  the  wound  of  the 
operation,  in  one  from  the  bursting  of  the 
sac,  and  in  one  from  the  original  wound.  In 
two  amputation  was  performed — one  died, 
and  one  recovered.  In  one  (O'Neil's  case) 
the  wound  was  re-opened  and  fresh  ligatures 
applied  with  success.  In  two  pressure  was 
trusted  to  with  success.  So  far  as  these  sta- 
tistics go,  they  teach  us  to  give  pressure,  as 
firm  as  safety  will  allow,  one  fair  trial  ;  that 
failing,  to  secure  the  vessel,  as  above  advised. 
Amputation  can  seldom  be  justified  for  un- 
complicated haemorrhage,  and  should  only  be 
performed  when  all  other  means  have  been 
fairly  tried  and  have  failed. 

The  following  case  occurred  early  in  my 
practice,  but  as  it  illustrates  still  farther  the 
subject  under  discussion,  I  may  be  excused 
relating  it : — 

Case  14. — June,  1825. — I  was  asked  by 
a  medical  friend  to  see  a  case  in  his  regi- 
mental hospital,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — A  bullock-driver,  while  herding 
some  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  bul- 
locks in  thesouth-westof  India,  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain tribes ;  his  cattle  «vcre  carried  ofl",  and 
he  left,  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  an  ar- 


row.    The  weapon  entere<l  the  middle  of  the 
arm  at  its  forejiart.     He  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood.     The   wound    healed,  and   for  some 
days  he  thought  no  more  of  it.     Soon  the 
arm  began  to  swell  and  get  painful.   He  went 
into  hospital,  and  the  swelling  being  consi- 
dered an  abscess,  was  poulticed  and  punc- 
tured posteriorly.    Neither  pus  nor  blood  was 
discharged.     In  this  state  I  saw  the  case,  and 
on  careful  examination  having  discovered  that 
the  swelling  pulsated,  and  having  taken  into 
account  the  direction  of  the  wound,   I  consi- 
dered it  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism,  and 
recommended  ligature  of  the  artery.     The 
operation  was  not  gone  into.    Some  days  after 
I  was  again  asked   to  see  the  case.     It  had 
made  very  rapid  progress  for  the  worse.  The 
arm  was  very  much  swelled,  (edematous,  and 
cold.     The   integuments   over  the    swelling 
were  gangrenous,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
parts  around  the  elbow  and  shoulder  indi- 
cated a  threatened  and  rapid  extension  of  the 
mischief.     The  pulse    was    (juick,    and    the 
tongue  dry.      It  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, and  that   immediately.      I  opposed  a 
proposal  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  advised  that  the  integuments  should 
be  freely  laid  open  over  the  artery,  the  clots 
of  blood  turned  out,  and  the  artery  tied  above 
and  below  the  point  where  I  believed  it  to  be 
wounded.     As  this  view  of  the  case  was  still 
doubted,  I   was  asked   if  I  would  undertake 
the  operation,  which  I  readily  agreed  to  do. 
A  very   free    incision  was   made ;  immense 
clots  of  blood  turned  out ;  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, when  exposed,  bled  very  freely.     The 
subclavian  was  steadily  and  efficiently  com- 
pressed, and  two  ligatures  were  applied — one 
above,   the  other  below  the  wound.     Pretty 
extensive  sloughing  of  the  integuments  fol- 
lowed, but  the  gangrene  ceased  to  extend, 
and  the  patient  ultimately  did  well. 

This  case  gives  an  epitome  of  the  progress 
and  (so  far)  proper  treatment  of  diffuse  trau- 
matic aneurism.  In  the  early  stage,  when 
the  pulsation  was  distinct  in  the  tumor,  and 
there  was  neither  suppuration  nor  gangrene, 
the  Hunterian  operation  might  with  propriety 
have  been  performed,  and  was  the  operation 
which  I  proposed.  In  the  later  stage,  when 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  and  at  the  wrist 
had  ceased,  and  gangrene  had  set  in,  the 
Hunterian  would  have  aggravated  the  evil, 
and  hurried  the  death  of  the  whole  limb. 
The  only  chance  of  preserving  the  limb  lay 
in  the  old  operation,  accompanied  by  free 
incision,  and  removal  of  all  clots  of  blood. 
The  latter  part  of  the  procedure  removed 
distension,  and  allowed  the  collateral  vessels 
to  renew  the  circulation, 

Nfoore  Place,  Glasgow,  December,  1842. 
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By  Alfred  J.  Tapson, 

University  College  Hospital,  1842. 

Case  V.  —  Acute  articvlar  rheumatism, 
affecting  nearly  all  the  large  joint),, 
attended  vith  comtiderahle  sijmptomatic 
fever,  and  comjtlicated  u-ilh  a  sei'ere 
attack  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis — 
cured  by  bleeding,  calomel,  opium,  col- 
chicum,  Sf-c. 

Anne  Hicks,  setat.  20,  admitted  ISIay  16th, 
1842,  under  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams.  A 
single  woman,  of  moderate  conformation, 
fair  complexion,  and  naturally  rather  pale. 
Her  habits  have  always  been  regular,  and 
her  health  good.  Slie  is  a  servant,  and  in 
her  last  place  acted  as  kitchen-maid.  She 
has  never  had  rheumatism  before,  nor  any 
severe  illness.  Her  mother  died  of  disease 
of  the  chest ;  her  father  is  healthy,  except 
being  frequently  troubled  with  rheumatism 
in  his  fingers  ;  and  one  sister  of  her's  is  also 
very  subject  to  rheumatism. 

The  present  attack  commenced  on  the  9th 
instant.  The  day  before  that  she  had  been 
much  heated  with  work  ;  and  to  cool  herself 
went  into  a  cold  scullery,  paved  with  stone, 
and  sat  down  on  the  floor.  The  first  symp- 
toms were  a  feeling  of  general  weakness  and 
lassitude,  with  slight  aching  pains  in  the 
ankles;  these  were  soon  succeeded  by  cold 
chills,  alternated  with  flushes  of  heat,  anorexia, 
thirst,  &c.  Still,  however,  she  managed  to 
continue  at  her  work  until  the  14th,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  her 
hands,  wrists,  and  knees,  became  hot, 
swollen,  and  painful ;  and  she  was  obliged  to 
take  to  her  bed.  Last  evening  she  had  a 
severe  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  been  able  to  pass  any 
water  for  about  twenty  hours,  although  she 
had  frequent  desire  to  do  so  :  this  was 
relieved  by  her  |iassing  about  two  pints  of 
dark-coloured  urine.  On  the  14th  she  took 
a  dose  of  castor-oil,  which  operated  freely 
on  her  bowels,  and  she  has  since  had  some 
medicine  from  a  surgeon  ;  but  continuing  to 
get  wois-e,  she  came  to  the  hospital. 

The  present  symjitoms  are  as  follows  : — 
Fhe  lies  on  her  ijack,  with  all  her  limbs 
extended,  and  scrcHnis  if  she  is  moved  at  all, 
from  the  jain  it  causes.  The  countenance 
h;i8  a  very  anxious  exi)ression.  !rhe  com- 
]  lains  of  a  very  sevire  pain  across  the  loins  ; 
;iIso  in  the  hands,  wrists,  feet,  ankles,  and 
knees,  especially  the  knees:  all  these-  joints 
are  swollen  conssiderably,  have  a  slij^ht  blush 
cf  redness  over  them,  feel  very  hot,  and  are 
exceedingly  tender  and  painful  when  touched. 
The  skin  generally  feels  hot,  the  pulse 
IfiH  and  full;  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 


prolonged  and  rough,  and  there  is  some 
increased  dulness  in  the  cardiac  region.  The 
tongue  is  dry  and  furred  ;  she  is  very 
thirsty,  but  has  no  appetite ;  the  bowels 
costive.  The  catamenia  appeared  slightly 
yesterday,  which  is  a  fortnight  before  the 
proper  time  :  in  the  general  way  she  is  very 
regular. 

V.  S.  ad  f  ,^xij. 

p,  Calomel,gr.vj.;  Opii.gr. ss.  M.f.pilula 

nocte  maneque  sumenda. 
9,  ViniColchxi.lTtxxv.;  SodieTart.  9ij.; 
Mist   Caniph.,   Aqute,  aa  fjss.     M.  f. 
hanstiis    8va.    quaque   hora  sumendus. 
Low  diet. . 
As  soon  as  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn  she  fainted  :  it  relieved  the  pain,  and 
diminished  the  heat  of  the  skin  a  liitle.    The 
blood  was  buffed  and  cupped. 

May  17th. — The  jiains  in  the  joints  are 
still  very  severe,  and  the  tenderness  extreme. 
Since  last  evening  she  has  had  great  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
under  the  left  breast,  much  increased  by 
taking  a  deep  breath,  or  by  pressure;  and 
there  is  dulness  on  percussion  up  to  the 
third  rib.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  loud  murmur, 
and  there  is  a  slight  clicking  friction  sound 
heard  between  the  left  breast  and  the  sternum 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  sound. 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  very  h  t ;  the 
])ulse  120  and  sharp  ;  the  breathing  hurried  ; 
the  tongue  very  dry,  and  a  good  deal  furred  ; 
the  bowels  not  opened  yet ;  the  urine  not 
scanty  nor  high  coloured  ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1020;  it  is  not  albuminous,  and  contains 
a  copious  flocculent  sediment.  At  10  o'clock 
A.M.  she  was  ordered — 

Hirudines,  No.  x.  region!  cordis.    Ilaust. 
domesticus  statim. 
And  as  the  pain  in  the  region   of  the  heart 
was  not  much  relieved,  at  3  o'clock  she  weis 
ordered — 

Repetatur  V.  S.  ad  f.^xij.     Statim  repe- 
tatur    haust.   domest.       Sumatur    pil. 
calomel,    litis  horis  vice  bis  die.    Pergat 
mistura.     C'ras  mane  si  perstitcrit  dolor 
lateris  admov.  hirud.  No.  xij. 
The   blood    was    extremely    cupped    and 
buffed  ;  the  clot  very  firm  and  smooth  ;  and 
on  its  ui)j)er  surface  were  some  small  trans- 
parent flakes  of  lymph. 

1  Sth. — Tise  leeches  have  not  been  applied, 
as  the  p:nn  is  almost  gone  fronj  the  side. 
She  looks  much  better;  countenance  less 
anxious  ;  posture  less  conj-trained  ;  skin 
nearly  natural;  pulse  only  SI,  and  neither 
sliarp  nor  resistin;(,  but  si  ill  pretty  full  ;  the 
swelling,  redness,  and  pain  of  the  joint.s  very 
much  diminished  ;  also  the  dulness  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  is  less  extensive,  and  the 
murmur  with  the  first  soimd  rather  less 
rough.     The  bowels  have  been  well  opened. 
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19tli. — There  is  still  tenderness  over  the. 
he;trt  iiud  b(  low  the  left  breast  ;  the  nmrnuir 
with  the  first  sound  is  less,  and  there  is  no 
IVietioii-sound  ;  pulse  81  ;  tongue  moist,  but 
furred,  and  the  gums  are  rather  tinder  and 
swollen,  and  the  breath  has  a  slightly  mer- 
curial fuetor. 

Adniov.  Ilirud.  No.  vj.  infra  manimem 
Sinistrain ;    Rejictatur    pilula    bis    die 

•  tantuni,  pergat  mistura. 

21st. — lias  very  little  pain  in  the  joints, 
excepting  the  right  wrist  and  the  knees ; 
none  on  the  left  side,  or  over  the  heart  ;  the 
extent  of  dulness  is  nearly  natural  ;  the 
uuinnur  with  the  first  sound  is  still  distinct, 
but  much  less  loud  than  it  was  ;  it  is  most 
distinct  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  course  of  the  great  arte- 
ries ;  the  breathing  is  natural ;  feels  faint  if 
she  moves  about,  and  gets  ])alpitation  of  the 
heart;  the  pulse  72,  rather  sharp  but  quite 
compressible  ;  bowels  lather  purged  ;  urine 
plentiful,  natural  in  appearance,  &c.,  but 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea,  for 
on  adding  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  to 
a  portion  of  it  the  colour  is  deepened,  and 
gas  evolved,  and,  on  cooling,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  formed. 
Sumotur  pilula  omni  noete  tantum. 

23d. — Has    no   pain    anywhere;    all    the 
joints  feel  stiff,  but  she  can  move  them  with- 
out pain  ;    face  very  pale,   and  she  has   got 
much  thinner  ;  ajipetite  returning, 
Omitt.  Pilulffi. 

24th. — Had  a  slight  return  of  pain  in  the 
knees  last  evening,  but  it  is  gone  again  to- 
day ;  pulse  66  ;  urine  moderate  in  quantity, 
gp.  gr.  lOl.*?,  reaction  aeid  ;  the  quantity  of 
urea  is  diminished,  though  still  in  e:^cess, 
and  there  is  also  an  excess  of  lithic  acid. 

26th. — Says  she  feels  quite  well  now  ; 
palpitation  much  less,  and  she  does  not  feel 
giddy  now  on  getting  out  of  bed  ;  has  rather 
more  colour  in  the  face  and  li])s  ;  appetite 
good ;  tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur  ; 
bowels  regular  ;  urine  free,  sp.  gr.  1018  ;  no 
apparent  e-xcess  of  urea  or  of  lithic  aeid,  but 
an  excess  of  the  phosphates. 

Adde  haustus  Potass.  led.  gi .  ij.  Middle 
diet. 

2Bth. — Is  going  on  very  well,  but  is  nnnh 
anremiated  and  very  weak  ;  the  murn.ur 
with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  rattier 
louder,  probably  from  the  anaemia ;  there  is 
a  distinct  venous  murmur  to  be  heard  owr 
the  jugular  ve'ns  ;  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  much  increased  by  making  her  sit  upright 
in  bed  ;  feels  very  hungry  ;  bowels  rather 
confined  ;  urine  ajiparently  natural. 

Habeat.  pilulre.  Aloes  c.  Myrrha  gr.  v. 
omni  noete.     Omittatur  haustus. 

R  Potass.  lod.  gr.  ij.  ;  Sodoe.  Tart.  3ij.  ; 


Infus.    Quassia   Aquae  ;   aa.   f^ss.  ;  fiat 
h.austus    ter    die    sumendus.      One    or 
two  eggs  allowed  daily. 
.SOth. —  Complains     of     nothing     except 
weakness ;    got  up  yesterday,  but  could  not 
stay  uj)  more  than  about  ten  miimtes  ;  im- 
proving in  appearance;  pulse  68,  fuller  and 
stronger. 

31st. — Movement  causes  less  palpitation 
than  it  did,  and  she  does  not  feel  dizzy  when 
she  sits  up  in  br-d  ;  but  this  increases  the 
heart's  action  and  also  the  Tnurniur  with  the 
first  sound  ;  the  venous  murmur  is  diminish- 
ing ;  bowels  still  costive. 

Omittantur  pilulrc  et  haustus. 
p,  Pil.  ("amboj.  Comp.  gr.  v.  omni  noete. 
]Ji  Ferri  lodid.  gr.  j.  ;    Infus.    Quassise, 
Atpite.     Cinnam.     aa.    f5vj.  ;     Tinct. 
Ilumuli,    f5ss.  ;    M.   f.   haust.   ter   die 
sumend.     Full  diet. 
June  1st. —  Is  silting  up  ;  feels  quite  well ; 
bowels  not  opened  since  29th. 

Statim  sumat  Haustus  Sennae. 

4th. — lias  more  colour  in  the  face,  and  is 
gaining  flesh  and  strength  ;  the  murmur 
with  the  first  sound,  and  also  the  venous 
murmur,  are  quite  distinct,  but  much  less 
than  they  were ;  tongue  clean ;  appetite 
good  ;  bowels  regular  ;  urine  natural ;  has 
no  pain  or  stiflTness  in  the  limbs. 

Discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
was  sufficiently  clear  :  a  single  glance  at  the 
patient  as  she  lay  in  bed  was  almost  enough 
to  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  disease  :  the 
position  on  the  back,  with  the  limbs  ex- 
tended, the  anxious  a|)pear'ince  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  shrinking  from  being 
touched,  are  almost  distinctive  of  acute 
rheumatism.  The  symptoms  present  were 
those  of  a  considerable  amount  of  inflamma- 
tory fever,  with  severe  local  inflammation  of 
most  of  the  joints ;  €"n(l  also  there  was 
rpparently  commencing  inflammation  of  the 
endocardium  and  pericardium,  as  indicated 
by  the  first  sound  of  tlie  heart  being  rough 
and  prolonged,  and  the  increased  dulness  in 
the  region  of  the  hea:t.  Thi't  these  symp- 
toms depended  on  rheumatic  fever  was 
a])parent ;  first,  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
attack  came  on — which  was  that  which  is 
most  common  in  this  disease,  viz.  a  pre- 
monitory attack  of  fever,  indicated  by  rigors, 
followed  by  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  anorexia, 
languor,  Ike. —  before  the  disease  shewed 
itself  decidedly  in  th.e  joints  :  secondly,  from 
the  number  of  parts  affected,  and  these 
chiefly  the  large  joints,  wrists,  and  knees, 
which  would  distinguish  it  from  gout  :  the 
character  of  the  fever,  also,  would  distin- 
guish it  from  ordinary  fever,  the  intellect 
being  )ierfectly  clear  and  the  M'nsibility  ex- 
cessive :  and  thirdly,  the  cause  also  wa*  that 
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of  rheumatism,  viz.  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  time  that  it 
was  greatly  heated  ;  the  attack  evidently 
depended  on  some  constitutional  cause,  botli 
from  the  preceding  and  accomjianying  fever, 
and  the  number  of  joints  affected.  The 
disease  was,  therefore,  clearly  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  belonged  to  the  diffused  articu- 
lar variety,  which  usually  attacks  the  larger 
joints  chiefly,  as  in  this  case,  affects  all  the 
tissues  of  the  joints,  and  is  less  peculiarly 
rheumatic  inflammation  than  some  of  the 
other  forms. 

We  pass  on  now  to  notice  the  affection  of 
the  heart,  which,  on  the  day  after  her  ad- 
mission, had  assumed  a  marked  character. 
The  general  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
heart  were  (besides  the  symptoms  of  general 
fever  already  enumerated),  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  which  is  very 
commonly  present,  the  frequent  sharp  and 
strong  pulse,  the  hurried  respiration,  and 
jiain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  increased  by 
pressure  or  by  a  deep  inspiration — the  last 
is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom  of  in- 
flammatory affections  of  tiie  membranes  of 
the  heart ;  where  it  is  present  it  is  valuable 
as  tending  to  attract  the  attention  to  what 
might  otherwise  j)ass  unheeded — and  the 
fact  of  its  inconstancy  should  lead  us,  in  all 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  to  use  the  stetho- 
scope, as,  according  to  Bouillaud,  either 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis  occurs  in  more 
than  half  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  : 
and  Dr.  Williams  stated,  in  his  Lectures 
j)ublished  in  the  Medical  Gazette  in 
1838,  that  he  had  found  signs  of  endocar- 
ditis, or  pericarditis,  or  both,  in  "  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  rheumatism" 
which  he  had  examined. 

The  j)hysical  signs  were,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, extending  up  to  the  third  rib,  a 
loud  filing  murmur  accompanying  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart,  heard  most  distinctly 
from  the  middle  to  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
also  in  the  neck,  and,  in  addition,  a  slight 
clicking  friction-sound,  heard  between  the 
left  breast  and  the  sternum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  sound.  These  symptoms 
and  signs  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis.  There  had  evidently  been  some 
lymph  thrown  out  on  the  aortic  valves,  or 
else  deposited  on  them  from  the  inflamed 
blood,  which  caused  a  slight  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into 
the  aorta  :  there  had  also  been  lymi)h  effused 
into  the  jiericardium,  apjiarently  (judging 
from  the  situation  of  the  friction-sound) 
about  the  auricles,  which  is  its  most  common 
situation  ;  and  there  was  also  efl'usion  of 
serum,  causing  the  increased  dulness  on 
jiercussion. 

In  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the 
heart  could   not  Vie   ascribed   to    Hietastasis 


after  the  bleeding,  inasmuch  as  the  limbs 
remained  as  much  inflamed  as  before,  but 
the  disease  had  increased  greatly  in  the  heart. 
Dr.  Williams  stated,  in  his  clinical  lecture 
on  the  case,  that  a  great  many  cases  are 
called  metastasis  from  the  limbs  to  the  heart, 
which,  in  reality,  are  no  such  thing  ; 
and  he  explained  the  way  in  which  the  mis- 
take occurs,  thus  : — "  Acute  rheumatism 
cannot  generally  be  removed"  by  bleetling 
alone  ;  this  may  remove  the  common  inflam- 
mation, but  as  it  does  not  remove  the  spe- 
cific exciting  cause  of  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion, this  will  probably  recommence  as  soon 
as  reaction  comes  on  ;  it  may  not  recur  in 
the  same  parts  ;  it  may  have  been  driven 
from  the  limbs  but  not  from  the  heart,  where 
it  is  more  likely  to  continue  and  to  recur 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  this  way  it  happens 
that,  after  bleeding  has  removed  the  symp- 
toms from  the  limbs,  those  in  the  heart 
become  more  prominent,  and  are  more  com- 
plained of  because  they  alone  are  then  felt." 
This  case  shews  that  the  heart  may  become 
affected  before  it  is  indicated  by  any  obvious 
symptom,  butthe  physical  signs  will  always  be 
discoverable  by  the  proper  use  of  the  stethos- 
cope and  percussion ;  here  there  was  in- 
creased dulness,  and  a  long  and  rough  first 
sound,  before  there  was  any  pain. 

What  were  the  indications  for  treatment .' 
The  attack  was  acutely  inflammatory  ;  there- 
fore, active  antiphlogistic  measures  were 
called  for,  and  as  a  primary  steji,  in  all  such 
cases,  there  should  be  general  blood-letting, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  contraindicate 
this  ;  but  in  this  disease,  large  bluod-letting 
is  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  as  in  some 
others.  Dr.  Williams  stated  that  about 
twelve  ounces  in  females,  and  sixteen  in 
males,  is  as  much  as  should  be  taken  at 
once.  In  this  case  twelve  ounces  were  taken, 
and  this  amount  produced  faintness  and 
nausea.  Next,  as  regards  medicines,  the 
combination  of  calomel  and  opium  seems  to 
be  the  best  in  these  acute  cases,  letting  the 
former  or  the  latter  ))reponderate  according 
as  the  inflammatory  or  nervous  symptoms  are 
most  prominent ;  the  calomel  is  the  main 
remedy,  acting  we  presume  on  the  blood,  re- 
ducing its  adhesive  properties,  and  causing 
the  expulsion  of  the  materies  morbi :  it 
should  be  given  in  full  doses,  so  as  not  to 
irritate  the  bowels  too  much,  but  to  affect 
the  system  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  for 
as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  generally  abate  very  decidedly. 
At  this  time  she  was  ordered  calomel  (gr.  vi.) 
and  opium  (gr.  ss.)  twice  a  day,  and  in  ad- 
dition a  saline  draught,  with  colchicuin  :  the 
eolchicum  is  of  less  importance  at  this  period 
of  the  disease,  than  later,  or  when  the  in- 
flammation partakes  more  strongly  of  the 
rheumatic  character. 

The  next  morning  all  the  symptoms  were 
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increased  in  seventy,  especially  those  re- 
fcrrible  to  the  heart  ;  leeches  were  then-fore 
:i|iplie(l  to  tlie  region  of  the  heart  in  llie 
morning,  and  a  purgative  draught  given  to 
o()en  the  bowels  :  this  is  an  important  object 
to  attain  as  an  auxiliary  measure  :  we  have 
^ieen  many  cases  in  the  hospital  during  the 
last  winter  (18^1-2),  where  striking  im- 
jirovements  took  j)lace  as  soon  as  tlie  bowels 
were  freely  opened.  In  tlie  afternoon  Dr. 
Williams  saw  her,  and  as  tlie  symptoms  had 
l)een  very  liltU'  relieved,  and  the  jiulse  was 
120,  full  and  sliarj),  he  ordered  the  bleeding 
by  tlie  arm  to  be  rei)eated  ;  the  calomel  to 
be  given  every  six  hours,  and  tlie  other  medi- 
cines to  be  continued,  so  as  to  call  into 
action  all  the  emunctories  of  the  body  to  aid 
in  tiie  expulsion  of  the  disease  from  the 
system. 

The  effect  of  these  different  means  was 
most  strikingly  seen  by  the  next  morning, 
and  from  this  time  the  improvement  was 
rajiid,  and  almost  uninterrupted  :  the  blood 
was  much  more  cupped  and  burted  than  that 
taken  at  the  first  bleeding  ;  the  pulse,  es- 
pecially, was  very  much  improved,  being  re- 
duced in  24  hours  from  120  to  84  in  a 
minute, and  everyother  symptom, general  and 
local,  was  decidedly  improved.  On  the  I'Jtii, 
as  the  friction  sound  was  not  quite  gone,  six 
leeches  were  applied,  and  tlie  calomel  ordered 
only  twice  a  day,  and  from  this  time  there 
were  no  intlaminatoiy  symptoms  in  the  heart, 
with  the  exception  of  the  murmur  in'  the 
aortic  valves,  the  consequence  of  the  endocar- 
ditis, and  this  was  not  likely  to  disajipear. 
The  calomel  was  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  gums  were  made  tender,  on  account 
of  the  great  tendency  in  this  disease  to  return 
until  the  whole  of  the  cause  is  eliminated 
from  the  body. 

The  murmur  with  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  gradually  diminished  till  about  the 
27th  May,  when  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
anaemia;  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
consider  that  she  had  lost  more  than  thirty 
ounces  of  blood,  and  also  that  the  disease  it- 
self is  one  which  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
followed  by  anajmia  :  the  ana;mia  was  mani- 
fested by  her  general  ajtpearance,  by  the 
existence  of  a  venous  murmur  in  the  jugular 
veins,  by  the  great  change  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  jiroduced  by  change  of  posture 
from  lying  to  sitting,  and  also  by  the  loudness 
of  the  murmur  with  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  being  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  thin  fluid  that  was  then  circulating,  being 
much  more  easily  thrown  into  sonorous  vi- 
bration than  blood  of  the  natural  density. 
The  colchicum  was  continued  after  the 
calomel,  and  iodide  of  |)Otassium  added,  both 
to  remove  any  remains  of  the  infiammatimi, 
and  also  to  aid  the  absorption  of  the  lymph 
that  bad  been  effused  in  the  heart. 


The  colchicum  was  soon  after  omitted, 
and  a  mild  bitter  tonic  substituted,  as  a 
jjreliminary  step  to  the  administration  of 
more  powerful  tonics.  After  this  the  mur- 
murs both  diminished  ;  the  venous  murmur, 
"  bruit  de  diable,"  passing  through  the  stage 
of  "  bruit  de  mouehe"  before  she  was  dis- 
charged, when  it  was  almost  inaudible  except 
under  the  influence  of  temjiorary  excitement 
of  the  heart's  action.  On  the  .31st,  the  other 
medicines  were  omitted,  and  iodide  of  iron 
ordered  with  a  bitter  tincture  and  infusion, 
and  full  diet. 

She  was  discharged  cured  on  the  4  th 
June,  that  is,  in  nineteen  days  from  the  day 
of  her  admission  ;  or,  reckoning  the  dura- 
tion of  her  illness  from  the  time  she  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  fever  to  the 
time  at  which  slie  was  ordered  better  diet, 
it  was  seventeen  days.  The  short  duration 
of  so  severe  an  attack  we  must  attribute  to 
the  early  and  active  measures  that  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
aH"ection  of  the  heart.  Had  not  the  bleed- 
ing be>'n  repeated  as  it  was,  she  would  pro- 
balily  have  suffered  much  more  severely  in 
the  heart,  more  permanent  mischief  would 
have  resulted,  and  the  illness  have  lasted  a 
much  longer  time. 

The  urine  did  not  in  this  case  undergo  the 
usual  changes  in  appearance  and  chemical 
constitution  in  at  all  the  same  marked  man- 
ner as  we  have  observed  it  in  many  other 
cases  of  rheumatism  ;  there  was,  however,  a 
great  excess  of  urea  for  several  days,  and  an 
excess  of  lithic  acid ;  and  these  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  disease  was  pretty  well  eradi- 
cated. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  were  both  pre- 
disiiosing  and  exciting.  She  was  hcreditji- 
rily  predisposed  to  rheumatism,  her  father 
being  frequently  attacked  with  it,  and  her 
sister  also  suffering  a  good  deal  from  the 
same  disease. 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  was,  her 
having  gone  from  a  hot  kitchen,  where  she 
had  been  working  till  she  had  fatigued  her- 
self, into  a  cold  scullery,  and  there  sitting 
down  upon  the  stone  floor  to  cool  herself — 
a  proceeding  as  likely  to  insure  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  where  a  predisposition  to  it 
existed,  as  any  we  can  well  imagine. 

The  jirognosis  was  at  first  very  unfavour- 
able as  to  the  duration  and  the  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  in  the  heart ;  but  in  a  few 
days  it  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect ; 
and  this  was  strengthened  by  the  disease 
being  of  the  diffused  articular  variety,  which 
is  less  peculiarly  rheumatic  in  its  character 
than  the  other  varieties,  and  therefore  pro- 
jmrtionally  more  amenable  to  treatment ; 
and  also,  it  was  the  patient's  first  attack, 
which  tended  to  render  it  still  more  simply 
inflammatory  than  it  would   otherwise  hnTc 
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been  ;  and  to  this  character  we  may  perhaps 
ascribe  the  fact  of  the  appearances  in  the 
urine  being  less  characteristic  than  usual. 
As  regards  the  influence  which  the  slight 
disease  produced  in  the  heart  may  have  upon 
her  future  health,  and  the  duration  of  her 
life,  much  will  depend  on  the  care  she  takes 
of  herself  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  attack, 
to  which  she  will  be  very  liable. 


HOMCEOPATHY, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  a  private 
patient,  and  especially  of  that  of  a  lady  so 
exalted  in  station,  and  so  endued  with  every 

excellent  quality ,  as  the  late  Countess  of . 

Dr.  Curie,  it  appears,  has  not  perceived  the 
indelicacy  of  so  doing  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
and  as  you  have  in  your  last  number  inserted 
a  long  egotistical  letter  from  him,  partly 
reflecting  on  my  professional  reputation,  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice,  being  the 
regular  ])hysician  to  the  family,  to  give  inser- 
tion to  the  following  remarks,  which  I  will 
make  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Lady informed  me  that  she  bad  con- 
sulted Dr.  Curie  in  March  1840,  and  stated 
that  she  felt  his  advice  could  not  be  followed 
by  any  but  those  of  the  strongest  coustitu- 
tion.  I  agreed  with  her  Ladyship,  as  I 
certainly  could  not  "  adopt  Dr.  Curie's 
views"  of  making  his  patients  drink  cold 
water  alone  when  affected  with  an  acute 
disease,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  stimulants  when  in  pretty  good 
health.  In  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  on  the 
contrary,  from  my  knowledge  of  her  Lady- 
ship's constitution,  1  consider  that  the  sti- 
mulants so  moderately  taken  by  her  were 
the  means  of  preserving  her  health.  Such 
was  the  laxness  of  her  habit,  that  her  former 
accoucheur  will,  1  feel  confident,  testify  that 
two  days  after  one  of  her  confmeuicnts  he 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  save  life,  to 
administer  meat  and  port  wine,  and  that  a 
fortnight  afterwards  he  sent  her  out  in  an 
open  carriage  in  the  de[>th  of  winter. 

I  i)roceed  to  noticfi  Dr.  Curie's  statements. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  "  in 
March  1810,"  Dr.  Curie's  gratuitous  asser- 
tion that  gastro-entcritis  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  period  of  the  fatal  attack,  I  regard 
as  jmre  conjecture  ;  as  the  symptoms  during 
that  interval  denoted  no  such  disease. 

"  The  convulsive  attacks  increased  ra- 
pidly, until  my  attendance  was  desired." 
This  is  incorrect.  They  h;id  sensibly  dimi- 
nished in  violeticc  and  frequency  under  the 
employment  of  stramonium,  before  the  self- 


complacent  doctor's  vaunted  nux  vomica 
was  administered  ;  so  that  this  eve:.t  did  not 
prove  that  he  "  was  right  in  his  opinion." 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Dr.  Curie 
should,  throughout  the  disease,  have  per- 
sisted that  the  case  was  one  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  coupled  with  gastro-enteritis 
[very  like  Broussais's  almost  exploded 
theory]  ;  but  that  he  never  once  hinted  at 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  "  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,"  which,  he  says,  "could 
now  no  longer  be  doubted" — a  very  con- 
venient assertion,  after  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination had  disclosed  its  reality. 

"  The  acute  disease  had  already  existed  a 
fortnight  before  it  was  recognized."  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  recognized  as  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  which  Dr.  Curie  pronounced  to 
be  the  disease,  but  which  the  jiost-mortem 
examination  completely  disproved. 

With  regard  to  the  stimulants  employed, 
I  may  observe  that  when  1  ordered  one  glass 
of  wine  (not  "  two")  to  be  taken,  the  pulse 

was    remarkably    w^eak.       Lady com-  . 

jjlained  of  violent  pain  suddenly  shifting  from 
one  partoftheheadto  another, andas  suddenly 
ceasing  altogether.  The  eflect  of  this  glass 
of  wine  was,  that  she  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
came entirely  free  from  pain,  and  felt  so  well 
that  she  took  a  drive.  Surely  these  were 
not  the  symptoms  of  "  meningitis."  The 
wine,  &c.  taken  in  the  night  were  given 
without  my  knowledge  or  sanction,  and 
would  of  course  not  have  been  allowed  except 
with  such  a  state  of  the  circulation  as  I  had 
observed  the  day  before. 

At  the  time  the  "  broth  and  coff"ce"  (to 
which  the  continuance  of  the  convulsions  is 
erroneously  attributed  by   Dr.  Curie)  were 

administered,  Lady could  not   be  said 

to  be  entirely  under  homoeopathic  treatment, 

as  Lord ,  in  his  anxiety,  hesitated  for  a 

time  between  the  adoption  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. From  this  period  to  that  of  the 
accouchement  no  nutriment  was  given,  as  on 
the  absence  of  it  Dr.  Curie  declared  that 
safety  depended. 

After  her  Ladyship's  confinement  the 
vital  powers  were  visibly  giving  way,  and  it 
became  imperative  that  nourishment  should, 
without  loss  of  time,  be  administered.  Dr. 
Curie  strongly  resisted  its  being  given,  but 
as  it  was  evident  to  all   the  attendants  that 

she  was  dying,  Lord requested  that  the 

accoucheur  and  1  should  act  according  to 
the  best  of  our  judgment.  We  accordingly 
gave  some  strong  broth,  and  even  brandy 
and  water,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
fleeting  jjowera  of  life.  Her  Ladyship  ral- 
lied, and  lived  about  an  hour  longer  ;  but  at 
length,  without  a  return  of  the  convulsions 
or  ha;nu)rrhage  (both  of  which  were  pre- 
dicted by  Dr.  Curie),  and  still  remaining 
insensible,  she  sank. 
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Dr.  Cuiie  fiiuliiig  that  liis  opinion  wns 
overnilcil,'iibrii|>tiy  iiuittcd  the  liouse,  without 
stating  Lis  intention  to  any  one  jn-csent ; 
thus  leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  case 
wholly  on  the  accouoln-ur  and  myself.  This, 
according  to  profe.-sionul  eti<iuettc,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  a  sense  of  duty,"  he 
ought  to  have  shared  with  us.  lie  could, 
therefore,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
"  not  having  been  called"  to  the  ])ost- 
morteni  examination  of  a  patient  whom  he 
bad  deserted  whilst  living. —  I  am,  sir, 
A'our  obedient  servant, 

Harris  Dunsford,  M.D. 

28,  Somerset  Street,  Portnian  Square, 
Feb.  6,  1843. 


To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 

Sir, 

Mv  attention  having  been  called  to  a  letter 

in  the  Mkdical  Gazette  of  the  27th  ult., 

bigned  M.  D.,  in  which  allusion  is   made  to 

a     "Mr.    F ,     accoucheur  -  general    to 

Messrs.  Dunsford  and  Co.,"  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  take  notice  of  this  charge  (for  so  1 
consider  it),  although  made  by  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  1  am  the  individual  alluded  to.  So  far 
from  being  "  accoucheur-general  to  Messrs. 
Dunsford  and  Co."  I  have  never  attended 
in  their  confinements  any  patients  who  were 
ordinarily  treated  by  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioners, with  the  exception  of  the  late  la- 
mented Lady  Denbigh,  and  the  lady  of  Dr. 
Dunsford  himself.  Why  I  should  have  done 
80,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  may  be 
very  easily  understood,  when  I  state  that  1 
have  known  Dr.  Dunsford  and  his  family 
many  years  ;  long,  I  imagine,  before  he  had 
either  heard  or  thought  of  homoeopathy  ; 
and  it  was  not  from  any  supposed  or  avowed 
belief  in  the  system  on  my  part,  as  any  of  my 
medical  friends  can  readily  testify  :  1  have 
always  believed  it  founded  on  totally  erro- 
neous jirinciples. 

1  refrain  from  making  any  comments  on 
the  case  which  has  led  to  the  present  discus- 
sion, as  1  did  not  see  the  lamented  lady 
during  her  illness,  although  engaged  to  at- 
tend her  in  her  daily  expected  confinement, 
as  1  had  done  twice  previously.  1  was  present 
at  the  jiost-mortcm  examination,  at  the  ])ar- 
ticular  request  of  Lord  D.  1  may,  how- 
ever, state  that,  judging  from  the  history  of 
the  attack,  and  ])articularly  from  the  appear- 
ances found  after  death,  I  do  not  consider 
the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  puerperal  con- 
vulsions. 

It  wouldhave  been  desirable  also  if  another 
of  your  correspondents,  who  signs  himself 
a  "  Homoeopathic  Physician,"  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  especially  as  regards  Lady  D.'s  former 
confinements.     Her  Ladyship  was  on  both 


the  occasions  referred  to  under  my  sole  care  ; 
Mr.  Barnes  having  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  matter.  It  is  quite  correct  that 
her  Ladyship  jiearly  lost  her  life  in  her  con- 
finement eighteen  months  ago  ;  but  the  cause 
was  a  violentand  most  alarming  ha;morrhage. 
I  need  not  say  that  on  this  occasion,  the  case 
being  under  my  entire  management,  means 
more  energetic  than  those  furnished  by 
homoeopathy  were  sedulously  employed.  I 
may  state  further  that  I  have  never  consi- 
dered her  Ladyship's  rapid  recovery  on 
cither  of  the  occasions  in  which  I  attended 
her  to  be  due  in  any  way  "  to  the  homoeopa- 
thic treatment  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion." 

I    trust    to  your    usual   candour  for  the 
earliest  insertion  of  this  letter,  and  remain 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Finch  am. 

Spring  Gardens,  Feb.  2,  1843. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  REID. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  the  Number  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  the  2Cth  January,  page  595,  I  perceive 
an  attempt  to  fix  upon  me  a  gross  incon- 
sistency, by  some  unknown  person,  under 
the  name  of  "  Scrutator."  Had  this  pro- 
ceeded from  stupidity  on  the  part  of  your 
correspondent  I  would  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  but  being  a  glaring  attempt 
to  pervert  wilfully  the  truth  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  escape  exposure.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  grave  charge,  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  its  validity.  Scrutator 
makes  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  mine  to 
Dr.  Paterson,  contained  in  the  Med.  Gaz. 
for  the  9th  Dec.  last,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  this  upon  your  readers  as  a 
verbatim  extract,  he  includes  it  within 
brackets.  In  this  extract  the  words  are  so 
altered  as  to  afford  grounds  for  the  charge 
of  "flat  contradiction"  brought  against  me. 
Scrutator  says,  that  I  affirm  "  that  Dr. 
Thomson  was  perfet^tly  cornet  in  stating 
that  there  was  a  centraJ  cavity  in  the  corpus 
luteum,"  while  the  words  used  by  me  were 
these  : — "  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that  all  that 
Dr.  Thomson  meant  by  stating  that  there  was 
a  central  cavity  (and  in  this  he  was  perfectly 
correct)  was,  &c."  The  word  correct  so 
evidently  applies  to  what  Dr.  Thomson 
meant,  that  no  one  w'ho  reads  the  passage 
as  it  stands  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment ;  and 
of  this  Scrutator  apjiears  to  be  so  fully 
aware,  that  he  has  altered  the  words  in  the 
quotation  above  alluded  to  for  the  purpose 
of  perverting  its  sense  in  the  way  he  has 
done.  If  your  correspondent  Scrutator 
bad  been  somewhat  less  given  to  quib- 
bling,    and     more    familiar    with     medical 
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language,  he  would  have  been  less  captious 
in  this  case,  even  supposing  that  I  had  ac- 
tually used  the  language  he  has  attributed  to 
me.  Is  he  aware  that  anatomists  talk  of  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  &c.  though  no  cavity  really 
exists  in  these  membranes,  for  their  inner 
surfaces  are  everywhere  in  close  contact  ? 
Is  he  aware  that  a  surgeon  may  in  conven- 
tional language  speak  of  the  cavity  of  a 
cyst,  though  it  be  quite  full  of  coagulated 
blood  ;  wliile  another,  using  more  correct 
language,  might  state  that  there  was  no 
cavity  left  in  its  interior,  and  that  this  was 
filled  up  with  coagulated  blood.  Would 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  medical  phra- 
seology have  any  difficulty  in  reconciling 
these  two  statements  .'  Other  statements 
contained  in  the  letter  by  Scrutator  could 
with  equal  facility  be  exposed  by  those  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  they  refer,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  consider  them  totally  un- 
worthy of  their  notice. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Reid. 
Jan.  30,  1842. 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 

For  preparing  prussic  acid.  Dr.  Winckler 
recommends  us  to  put  120  grains  of  crj's- 
tallized  and  finely-powdered  jiure  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  into  a  tubulated  retort, 
and  to  infuse  it  with  a  mixture  of  210  grains 
of  a  solution  of  i)ure  phos{)horic  acid  of 
1"25  specific  gravity,  and  -480  grains  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  ;  to  close  the  whole 
perfectly ;  then  to  put  into  the  receiver 
120  grains  of  rectified  sjjirit  of  wine,  to 
agitate  the  retort  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  distil  after  that  period,  aided  by  a  good 
apparatus  for  refrigeration,  and  to  ])revent 
loss  by  introducing  a  hermetically  adapted 
glass  tube  into  the  main  tube,  one  end  of 
which  leads  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass 
vessel,  rather  high  than  wide,  and  contain- 
ing thirty  grains  of  spirit  of  wine  ;  and  to 
add  to  the  distilled  liquor  sufficient  alcohol 
to  cause  its  weight  to  amount  exactly  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  The  contents  of  (;yano- 
gen.  ascertained  by  nitrate  of  silver,  yielded 
in  100  grains  of  the  acid  9'027  grains  of 
cyanide  of  silver  =  1  r98G8  of  cyanogen 
=  2'0G21  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  — 
Jahrbuch  f.  prakt.  P/iarm. ;  and  Annals  of 
Chymintry. 

FISH. 

Now  as  to  fish.  The  Romans  were  exces- 
sively fond  of  fish.  Hortensius  is  said  to  have 
wept  when  one  died.  Tlie  Licinii  family  as- 
sumed the  cognomen,  Mura;na,  bcc.nisc  the 
head  of  tlie  family  delighted  in  that  fish.  At 
the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  the  murana  was 


served  uj)  in  a  gravid  state,  and  swimming  in 
shrimp  sauce. 

"  In  a  large  disli  an  outstretched  lamprey  lies. 
With  shrimps  all  (loatinu:  round  :  the  master  cries, 
'  This  fish,  Maecenas,  hig  with  spawn  wascaug;ht. 
For  after  spawning  time  its  Hesh  is  naught.'  " 

— On  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  Body 
and  Mind.     By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.R.C.S. 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  January  28,  1843. 

Small  Pox W 

Measles    2S 

Scarlatina   23 

Hooping  Cough   :\<i 

('roup  13 

Thrush     .5 

Diarrhuea    3 

Dysentery   1 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 0 

Typlius     41 

Krysip<'las 1 

Syphilis   0 

H  ydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Hrain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  147 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Res))iration    312 

Diseases  of  the  He.trt  and  IJlooil-vesscls  ....  25 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

()rH:ans  of  Digestion     71 

Di.scases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 5 

Childlied 10 

Ovarian   Dropsy    0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 

Rheumatism  2 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 5 

Ulcer    1 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  .Seat 107 

Old  An^c  or  Natural  Decay 88 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      27 

Causes  not  specified   2 

Deaths  from  all  Cuiiscs 974 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George' t 
Hospital, 

Bv  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XVI. 

Clinical  illustrations  of  the  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  ,-  of  the  best  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
pregnancy  when  concealed,  complicated, 
or  feii^ned,  and  of  distinguishing  those 
diseases  from  pregnancy  which  often  re- 
semble it. 

Eighty-eight  cases  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixteen 
years,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  existence  of  pregnancy.  If 
you  examine  the  tabular  view  which  has 
been  made  of  these  cases,  you  will  see  that 
in  about  twenty  the  pregnancy  was  con- 
cealed ;  in  twelve  or  fourteen  complicated  ; 
in  eight  doubtful,  but  not  concealed  ;  and  in 
two  only,  deliberately  feigned.  In  all  the 
remaining  cases  the  symptoms  did  not  de- 
pend upon  pregnancy,  but  on  some  morbid 
state  which  resembled  it,  especially  upon 
ovarian  and  uterine  tumors,  and  on  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  functions  of  men- 
struation and  digestion.  I  propose  in  this 
lecture  to  illustrate  by  cases  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  the  last  lecture  on 
the  diagnostic  symj)toms  of  pregnancy,  that 
you  may  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  you  will  have  to  encounter  in 
the  investigation  of  cases  of  doubtful  preg- 
nancy, and  be  enabled  to  avoid  those  mis- 
takes which,  if  committed,  will  not  merely 
expose  you  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  but 
the  honour  and  lives  of  innocent  women  to 
destruction. 

794.— xx\i. 


I.  Illustrations  of  Concealed 
Pregnancy. 

I.— On  the  12th  October,  1838,  I  wag 
requested  by  Mr.  Babington  to  see  a  young 
unmarried  woman  under  his  care  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  who  was  reported  to 
have  been  subject  to  ejjileptic  fits,  loss  of 
power  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  for  two  years.  She  had  very 
recently  left  another  public  institution, 
where  leeches  had  been  frequently  applied  to 
the  OS  uteri  with  a  speculum.  In  passing 
the  catheter  Mr.  Babington  discovered  an 
undefined  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium, 
which  he  thought  might  be  the  gravid  ute- 
rus. The  catamenia  had  been  sui)pressed 
for  six  months.  When  I  examined  the  hy- 
pogastrium she  tightened  the  abdominal 
muscles  so  strongly,  that  the  uterus  could 
not  be  felt  distinctly.  A  slight  placental 
murmur  was  heard  on  the  left  side  of  the 
liypogastrium,  and  a  simple  pulsation  on 
the  right  side,  corresponding  with  the  arte- 
ries of  the  mother.  The  foetal  heart  could 
not  be  heard.  She  reluctantly  permitted 
me  to  make  an  internal  examination,  when 
I  found  the  os  uteri  high  up,  more  open 
than  in  the  unimjiregnated  state,  the  lips 
tumid,  the  neck  shortened,  and  the  body 
enlarged.  The  nreolre  were  broad  and  dark, 
and  the  glands  eidarged.  On  the  8th  No- 
vember uterine  contractions  came  on,  and  a 
dead  foetus  of  five  months  was  expelled. 

You  may  feel  disj)osed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion,  after  hearing  the  history  of  this  case, 
what  is  the  earliest  period  when  the  exist- 
ence of  pregnancy  can  be  certainly  known  ? 
In  some  womc^n  who  have  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  menstruated  regularly  before 
marriage,  and  who  have  soon  after  begun  to 
suffer  from  morning  sickness,  and  lost  the 
catamenia,  and  in  whom,  on  making  an  in- 
ternal examination,  the  uterus  has  been  felt 
enlarged,  and  the  lij>s  of  the  orifice  thick 
and  soft,  I  have  been  certain  that  pregnancy 
existed  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second 
month.      In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
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it  is  impossible,  however,  to  be  absolutely 
certain  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  month  ;  and  even  then,  if  the 
sound  of  the  foetal  heart  is  not  heard,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  not  pre- 
sent, and  have  not  oecurred  in  the  natural 
order,  the  greatest  caution  is  required  in 
delivering  an  opinion. 

II. — A  young  unmarried  lady,  closely 
connected  with  a  family  of  rank,  had  been 
for  some  time  under  the  care  of  an  eminent 
physician,  fur  suppression  of  the  catameiiia 
and  a  tumor  of  the  hypogastrium,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  treatment,  went  on  slowly  in- 
creasing in  size.  I  was  requested  to  examine 
the  tumor,  and  to  give  an  ojiiiiion  respecting 
its  nature,  and  especially  to  determine  if  it 
was  connected  with  theovaria.  The  patient 
being  in  bed,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and 
the  abdomen  only  covered  by  the  shift,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  tumor,  and  from 
the  sensation  it  communicated  to  the  touch 
immediately  suspected  it  to  be  the  gravid 
uterus.  By  pressing  the  points  of  the 
fingers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  abdomen 
firmly  for  a  short  time,  the  movements  of  the 
child  were  distinctly  felt.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  invariably 
with  the  same  result.  .  I  requested  her 
mother  to  retire  for  an  instant,  and  informed 
the  patient  of  her  true  situation,  and  that 
exposure  and  disgrace  would  inevitably 
follow  if  she  attempted  longer  to  conceal  it. 
At  first  she  was  in  a  desperate  rage,  but 
before  I  left  the  room  burst  into  tears,  and 
confessed  that  she  had  been  misled.  The 
unhajjpy  occurrence  was  never,  I  believe, 
known  to  any  of  the  members  of  her  own 
family,  except  her  mother. 

III.— On  the  8th  October,  1842,  a  medical 
gentleman  called  upon  me,  and  stated  that  a 
woman  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  spare 
habit  of  body,  applied  to  him  some  days  be- 
fore, and  said  that  she  considered  herself 
dropsical,  and  that  some  ladies  in  consequence 
had  refused  to  take  her  into  their  service,  sus- 
pecting she  was  pregnant.  On  the  6  th  October, 

Mr. saw  her,  and  on  examining  felt  a 

hard  tumor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
reaching,  however,  as  high  as  the  navel.  She 
had  not  menstruated  for  seven  months.  The 
stethoscojje  was  applied  to  the  left  side  of 
tViis  enlargement,   and  the  foetal  heart  was 

distinctly  heard, and  Mr. on  the  strength 

of  this  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  her  that  she 
was  pregnant.  The  areolae  were  dark,  but 
not  broad,  and  the  breasts  full.  The  pul- 
sations of  the  uterine  vi'ssels  were  also  heard. 
She  said  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be 
pregnant,  and  her  manner  was  so  calm  while 
assuring  him  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
Bort,  and  that  he  must  be  wrong,  that  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  disbelieve  his  senses.  An 
internal  examination  was  not  allowed.  As  she 
Was  living  in  a  r<'«np''tablp  family,  and  stood 


high  in  the  opinion  of  a  lady  of  rank,  in 
whose  service  she  had  been,  Mr. re- 
quested me  to  see  her,  with  him,  on  the  8th 
of  October.  On  applying  the  points  of  the 
fingers  of  my  two  hands  firmly  to  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  I  felt  the  movements 
of  the  child,  but  rather  indistinctly.  With 
the  stethoscope,  I  at  oi.ce  heard  the  pul- 
sations of  the  foetal  heart,  exactly  140  in  the 
minute,  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right  the 
whizzing  of  the  uterine  vessels  was  equally 
distinct.  The  navel  protruded.  The  areolae 
w-ere  dark  but  not  broad.  On  examining 
internally,  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  were  found 
remarkably  thick  and  soft,  the  cervix  short- 
ened, and  the  body  enlarged,  and  I  could 
plainly  feel,  when  the  finger  was  pushed 
against  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix,  the 
foetus  rolling  about  within  the  uterus  :  the 
diagnosis  was  complete,  yet  she  still  persisted 
in  declaring  that  she  could  not  be  pregnant, 
and  that  we  were  both  completely  mistaken. 
She  made  no  confession,  but  disappeared  soon 
after  to  save  her  reputation,  and  was  de- 
livered privately  in  three  weeks. 

IV. — A  medical  practitioner  consulted  me 
about  a  woman,  a  housekeeper  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  who  had  a  swelling  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  he  thought  fluctuated  and  was 
dropsical  :  I  believe  he  had  little  or  no  sus- 
picion of  pregnancy.  On  pressing  the  points 
of  my  fingers  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  the  movements  of  the  child  were 
most  distinctly  felt  ;  the  areolae  and  glands 
were  fully  developed  ;  the  cervix  uteri  was 
lost,  and  the  ballottement  was  distinct.  Tlie 
OS  uteri  was  indeed  so  open,  that  I  felt  the 
head  presenting.  This  woman,  who  main- 
tained that  she  could  not  be  pregnant,  was 
jirivately  married  to  the  butler,  and  was 
delivered  in  thirty  hours  of  a  full-grown 
child,  after  1  had  made  the  examination. 

V. — I  was  called  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  see  a  young  woman,  residing  in  a 
great  mansion,  who  had  suddenly  been  seized 
with  violent  periodical  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
which  were  supposed  for  some  hours  to  be 
spasmodic.  No  suspicion  of  pregnancy  had 
been  entertained  by  any  one,  but  when  I 
applied  my  hand  over  the  abdomen  during  a 
pain,  the  gravid  uterus  was  felt  contracting 
distinctly,  and  I  contrived,  as  she  was  in  bed 
undressed,  to  see  the  mammic,  and  observed 
the  nipples  surrounded  by  broad  dark  areolae. 
After  removing  every  person  from  the  apart- 
ment, I  informed  her  that  she  was  jiregnant 
and  in  labour,  but  she  denied  this  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  On  making  the 
proper  internal  examinatioii,  the  nates  of  the 
child  were  found  pressing  upon  the  external 
jjarts,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  fine  living  boy.  Even  when  the 
child  was  put  in  her  arms,  she  persisted  in 
denying  the  possibility  of  jjreguaiicy,  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  the  ciiikl  was  hers. 
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Vn.— On  the  19th  November,  1839,  Mr. 
Balderson  called  me  to  see  a  young  unmarrkd 
woman,   who  had  been  under  his  care  for 
some  months,  with  swelling;,  and  great  vari- 
cose veins,  of  the  right  inferior  extremity. 
He  observed  that  the  patient's  abdomen  was 
enlarged,  but  for  some  time  his  suspicions  of 
pregnancy  were  removed  by  the  most  positive 
assurance   that   menstruation  was    perfectly 
regular,  which  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
untrue.      I  found  the  abdomen  swollen,  the 
umbilicus  jirotruding,  and   the  sitlcs  of  the 
belly  covered  with  white  lines.     The  fingers 
were  pressed  against  the  sides,  but  no  move- 
ment was  felt.     The  instunt  the  stethoscope 
was  applied   between  the  umbilicus  and  left 
ilium,  the  sound  of  the  uterine  vessels,  exactly 
resembling  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe,  as  de- 
scribed by  some  writers,  was  heard,  but  the 
sound  of  the  foetal   heart  could  not  be  per- 
ceived ;  the  areoliE  were  broad  and  dark,  and 
the  glands  enlarged.  By  an  internal  examina- 
tion it  was  ascertained  that  the  lips  of  the 
OS   uteri    were    thick    and    soft,  the    cervix 
shortened,   the  body  enlarged,   and  that  the 
uterus  contained  a  foetus  near  the  full  period. 
She  confessed  next  day   that  she  was   preg- 
nant, and  the  labour  took  i)lace  in  due  time. 
Vin. — In  January,  18J0,  a  young  woman 
came  to  consult  me  for  varicose  veins  (,f  the 
lower  extremities,   which    had  only  existed 
for  a  few  months.     The  catamenia  had  been 
suppressed  for  six  months,  and  there  was  an 
evident  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.     The 
sound  of  the  fatal  heart  and  uterine  vessels 
ieft   no  doubt  alwut  the   nature  of  the  case, 
without    an    internal    examination,  and  she 
immediately  admitted  that  she  was  previously 
aware  of  her  condition. 

IX.— On  the  20tli  September,  18.39,  I  saw 
a  young  woman  in  the  surgical  wards  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  who  was  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She  was  ad- 
mitted on  account  of  varicose  veins  of  the 
legs,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown  suspected 
pregnancy  from  the  state  of  the  veins. 
Another  case  of  concealed  pregnancy  was 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  pregnancy  was  like- 
wise discovered  by  tlie  swollen  state  of  the 
veins  of  the  legs. 

X.— On  March  12th,  1828,  I  was  called  to 
an  unmarried  lady,  whose  abdomen  had  been 
slowly  enlarging  for  several  months.  No  sus- 
picion having  been  entertained  by  her  medical 
attendant  that  she  was  pregnant,  mercury, 
diuretics,  and  the  strongest  cathartics,  had 
been  given  to  remove  the  suppo.sed  dropsy, 
and  tapping  ])roposcd.  \Vhen  I  examined 
the  abdomen,  the  fluctuation  was  as  distinct 
as  in  any  case  of  ascites,  and  the  right  lower 
extremity  was  oedematous.  Having  received 
a  hint  from  the  nurse  that  pregnancy  was 
possible,  I  made  an  internal  examination,  and 
found  the  os  uteri  considerably  dilated,  and 


the  membranes  protruding  :   the  labour  had 
actually  commenced. 

vSeveral  cases  tiniilar  to  the  preceding 
have  been  related  to  me,  in  which  tapping 
was  j)€rformed.  One  young  unmarried 
woman,  who  must  have  been  aware  of  her 
situation,  allowed  the  surgeon  actually  to 
pu.sh  the  trocar  into  the  uterus.  She  re- 
covered even  after  this  operation,  and  gave 
birth  to  twins,  which  were  dead. 

XI.— On  the  27th  December,  1832,  I  saw 
a  married  woman  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
w  ho  was  pregnant,  and  very  near  the  time  of 
her  confineii  ent.  The  os  uteri  was  slightly 
open,  so  that  I  could  not  only  feel  the  mem- 
branes but  the  head  of  the  foetus  presenting. 
The  areola;  were  dark,  and  the  glands  around 
the  nipples  enlarged.  The  movements  of  the 
foetus  could  not  be  felt  by  pressing  against  the 
sides  of  the  uterus,  and  neither  the  uterine 
sound  nor  foetal  heart  was  distinctly  heard. 
The  abdomen  of  this  woman  was  covered 
with  the  marks  of  great  number  of  leech- 
bites.  She  had  for  several  months  been 
treated  for  ovarian  dropsy  at  a  public  insti- 
tution, and  fortunately  escaped  being  tapped. 

II.  Illustrations  of  Complicated 
Pregnancy. 

XII. — In  April  1810,  I  was  requested  by 
Dr.  James  Johnson  to  see  a  patient  who  had 
a  malignant  fungoid  disease  of  the  os  uteri. 
The  catamenia  had  disappeared  for  several 
months,  and  sl.e  had  morning  sickness,  and 
other  symptoms,  which  made  her  believe  that 
she  was  pregnant.  In  May,  the  abdomen 
hod  enlarged,  and  the  sound  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  fu^tal  heart  and  uterine  arteries  were 
distinctly  heard,  and  the  movements  of  the 
foetus  felt  with  the  hand.  The  areolae  were 
broad  and  dark,  and  the  glands  around  the 
nipples  enlarged. 

XIII. — Several  years  ago,  a  woman  with 
malignant  disease  of  the  os  uteri,  and  who 
was  three  or  four  months  pregnant,  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital.  I 
believe  she  left  the  hos]iital  before  quicken- 
ing had  taken  ph'ce,  ami  before  the  sound  of 
the  foetal  heart  was  heard,  or  the  existence 
of  preenancy  ascertained  jjositively. 

XIV.— On  the  19ih  of  June,  18.39,  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  patient  who  had  been  six 
weeks  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
insane,  and  who  was  suspected,  from  the 
size  of  the  abdomen,  to  be  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  Auscultation  had  been  em- 
ployed at  different  times,  but  neither  the 
sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  nor  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  uterus,  were  heard.  There  was 
no  history  to  guide  us  in  this  case,  as  she 
had  been  brought  into  the  Infirmary  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  The  mammie  and 
their  veins  were  large,  the  glands  around  the 
nipples    were   remarkably    small,    ai:d    the 
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areolre,  thousjh  somewhat  darker  than  usual, 
were  not  half  the  breadth  observed  in  some 
cases  of  pregnancy.  The  umbilicus  did  not 
protrude.  A  large  tumor  tilled  the  great'.r 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  emitted  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion,  and  yielded  a  very 
unequal  resistance  on  pressure.  The  lingers 
were  pressed  tirmly  on  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  no  movement  was  felt.  On  apply- 
ing the  stethoscope  a  little  on  the  left  side  of 
the  umbilicus,  1  heard  the  foetal  heart  pul- 
sating at  the  rate  of  IJO  in  the  minute.  No 
placental  murmur  could  be  heard  after  ex- 
ploring every  part  of  the  uterus.  I  made  an 
internal  examination,  and  from  the  enor- 
mously distended  state  of  the  rectum  had 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  os  uteri,  the 
lips  of  which  wera  soft  and  tumid,  and  I 
could  not  be  sure  whether  the  cervix  was 
much  shortened  and  nothing  like  ballotte- 
ment  of  the  foetus  could  be  felt,  or  the 
existence  of  a  foetus  within  the  uterus  by 
this  means  ascertained.  The  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  were  not  varicose.  In  a 
few  days  labour  came  on,  and  was  hap))ily 
completed,  but  she  died  afterwards  from  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  Without  auscultation  it 
would  have  been  impossible  in  this  case  to 
discover  the  truth, 

XV. — A  lady  who  had  been  married  nine- 
teen years  without  becoming  pregnant,  fell 
with  child  in  the  twentieth  year,  and  the 
foetus  died  from  disease  of  the  placenta  in 
the  fifth  month.  The  abdomen  ceased  to 
enlarge,  the  movements  of  the  foetus  to  be 
felt,  and  a  thin  sanguineous  discharge  took 
place  from  the  uterus.  The  mammae  were 
increased  in  size,  and  dark  areolse  formed 
around  the  nijjples.  The  uterus  was  felt 
enlarged,  ai  d  reaching  near  to  the  umbilicus, 
but  no  movements  could  be  felt  by  pressing 
the  uterus,  and  I  could  not  hear  the  sound 
either  of  the  foetal  heart  or  uterine  vessels. 
By  an  internal  examination  I  ascertained 
that  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  were  thick  and 
soft,  the  neck  somewhat  shortened,  and  the 
body  enlarged,  and  that  there  was  something 
moveable  contained  within  the  cavity.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  symptoms  arose  from 
pregnancy,  and  that  the  fix'tus  was  dead. 
This  lady  had  consulted  a  variety  of  jjrac- 
titiimers,  who  formed  different  opinions 
about  the  case.  In  the  sixth  month  labour 
came  on,  and  a  dead  foetus,  with  a  morbid 
placenta,  wascx])elled,  and  she  has  since  had 
several  healthy  living  children. 

I  have  met  with  other  three  instances 
■imilar  to  the  preceding,  in  which  the  foetus 
died  soon  after  the  fifth  month,  and  in  no 
cases  of  preirnancy  is  the  diagnosis,  ju;rha])8, 
more  difficult,  exce))t  in  uterine  hydatids. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  uterus  was  sup])0scd 
by  the  practitioner  to  be  a  malignant  en- 
largement  of   the  ovary,   and    I    had  great 


difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  as  most 
of  the  usual  symjitoms  of  pregnancy  were 
wanting,  and  auscultation  afforded  no  assis- 
tance. The  areolas  around  the  nipples,  and 
the  soft  state  of  the  os  uteri,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  body,  enabled  me  to  ascertain 
that  all  the  symptoms  depended  upon  preg- 
nancy. In  the  other  two  cases,  after  the 
most  careful  investigation,  I  remained  un- 
certain about  the  cause  of  the  symjjtoms,  till 
tiie  uterus  contracted  and  expelled  its  con- 
tents. In  one  of  these  I  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  tliat  the  symptoms  were 
incompatiljle  with  pregnancy. 

XVI. — A  lady,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Stodart,  became  pregnant,  and  had  sup- 
pression of  the  catamenia,  and  morning 
sickness,  for  four  months.  Irregular  dis- 
charges of  blood  then  took  place  from  the 
uterus,  which  continued  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  no  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men was  observed,  nor  symptom  of  quicken- 
ing. In  the  seventh  month  the  mammae 
were  enlarged,  and  the  areolae  ^nd  glands 
around  the  nipples  were  extremely  distinct, 
and  milk  was  secreted.  It  was  ascertained 
by  an  internal  examination  that  the  body  of 
the  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged,  the  cervix 
shortened,  and  the  li])s  thick  and  soft,  and 
the  orifice  slightly  open.  In  the  abdomen 
there  was  nothing  felt  like  the  gravid  uterus, 
and  but  for  the  appearances  in  the  mammse 
I  should  have  felt  disposed  to  attribute  the 
symptoms  to  some  other  cause  than  preg- 
nancy. At  the  end  of  nine  months  pre- 
cisely from  the  disappearance  of  the  menses, 
discharges  of  blood  having  occurred  repeatedly 
at  intervals,  the  uterus  contracted,  and  ex- 
pelled a  morbid  ovum  of  three  months,  with 
great  haemorrhage. 

At  one  time  I  thought  milk  was  never 
secreted  without  ])regnancy,  but  I  have 
lately  seen  a  patient  with  Mr.  llalderson  from 
whose  nipples  a  fluid  having  all  the  appear- 
pearances  of  milk  could  easily  be  pressed  out, 
though  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  had  never 
been  so. 

XVII. — A  married  woman,  aged  44, 
suddenly  ceased  to  menstruate,  in  November 
1839,  and  soon  after  began  to  sufl'er  from 
constant  sickness  and  vomiting.  In  Decem- 
ber a  sanguineous  discharge  took  place  from 
the  uterus,  and  a  tumor  appeared  in  the 
hypogastrium,  which  continued  to  enlarge 
till  her  admission  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
where  I  first  saw  her  on  Jarmary  31,  1840. 
A  soft  tumor,  the  size  of  a  cricket-hall,  and 
not  painful  on  j)ressure,  filled  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  and  hypogastrium,  which,  if  not 
the  uterus,  was  intimately  connected  with  it. 
No  sound  of  any  kind  was  heard  in  this 
tumor,  and  it  did  not  communicate  the  usual 
sensation  to  the  touch  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
The  08  uteri  was  open  so  as  to  admit  the 
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finger,  and  the  lips  were  soft  and  irregular. 
There  was  a  constant  and  profnse  dis(;harge 
of  blood.  The  arcolie  threw  no  light  on  the 
case,  and  I  was  unable  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  utorus,  or  be 
absolutely  certain  that  it  was  the  uterus 
which  was  enlarged,  and  explain  the  symp- 
toms. On  the  ir)th  of  February,  the  tumor 
having  diminished  in  size,  and  also  the  dis- 
charge, i)ains  came  on,  and  a  mass  of  serous 
cysts  or  hydatids  was  expelled. 

The  (liiigiiosis  is  even  more  difficult  in 
cases  of  this  description  than  in  cases  of 
pregnancy  where  the  foetus  dies  about  the 
middle  period  of  pregnancy.  In  a  case 
which  recently  came  under  my  care  I  felt 
certain  that  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  month 
was  distended  with  serous  cysts  before  any 
escaped,  and  gave  ergot,  with  tlie  happiest 
result.  The  morning  sickness  had  tx-on  ex- 
perienced, and  all  the  other  symj)toms,  for 
three  months  :  the  uterus  then  enlarged  ; 
profuse  hiemorrhage  followed  ;  the  areoliE 
and  glands  were  developed  ;  and  the  uterus 
rose  up  into  the  hypogastrium.  By  an  in- 
ternal examination,  though  no  foetus  was 
felt,  the  thick,  soft,  dilated  state  of  the 
orifice,  shortened  state  of  the  cervix,  and 
enlarged  conditioti  of  the  body,  were  the 
circumstances  observed  in  the  patient,  on 
which  the  diagnosis  was  founded. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Diseases 

WHICH  RESF.MBLE  PllEGNANCY. 

XVIII.  — In  December  1S41,  I  saw,  in 
considtation,  a  married  lady  sulTering  from 
peritonitis,  after  exposure  to  cold  during 
menstruation.  She  recovered,  but  at  the  end 
of  January  18  42  the  abdomen  was  larger 
than  natural,  and  there  were  irregular  attacks 
of  pain.  In  March  she  informed  me  that 
she  was  pregnant,  but  the  pain  that  she  oc- 
casionally endured  was  almost  unbearable  ; 
that  the  belly  was  rapidly  increasing  in  size, 
and  that  a  serous  and  bloody  discharge  had 
taken  place  from  the  vagina,  which  lasted 
seven  days,  and  that  she  suspected  she  wa.s 
about  to  miscarry.  On  the  14th  of  March 
I  found  the  hypogastrium  occupied  by  two 
distinct  lobulated  tumors,  very  painful  on 
pressure.  No  movement  was  felt  on  j)res- 
sure,  and  no  sound  heard  in  these  to  indi- 
cate that  pregnancy  existed.  Internally  the 
hollow  of  the  sacr\im  was  completely  blocked 
up  with  a  great  mass,  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  the  tumors  in  the  hypogastrium. 
The  OS  uteri  in  the  unimpregnated  state  was 
forced  up  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger. 
I  ordered  leeches  to  the  hypogastrium,  and 
perfect  rest  for  some  days,  that  I  might  still 
more  completely  investigate  the  case,  before 
giving  an  opinion.  Having  done  so  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  being 


satisfied  about  the  natuifc  of  the  affection,  I 
communicated  to  the  husband  my  doubts 
about  the  existence  of  jiregrancy,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  calling  into  consulta- 
tion an  eminent  practitioner,  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I  was  not  wrong.  This  was  done, 
and  after  another  complete  examination  of 
all  the  symptoms,  no  doubt  was  left  that  ex- 
tensive ovarian  disease  existed,  without  preg- 
nancy. She  retired  into  the  country,  and 
being  one  night  in  acute  jiain,  a  surgeon  of 
great  exjierience  and  ability  was  retjuested 
to  see  her.  The  following  day  her  husband 
called  upon  me  with  a  smiling  countenance 
to  say  that  his  wife  was  pregnant,  that  pre- 
mature labour  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
he  very  ])olitcly  advised  me  to  be  still 
more  cautious  in  future  how  I  ventured  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  in  such  cases.  No 
labour,  however,  followed  :  the  tumor  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity,  and  in  less  than 
a  month,  retention  of  urine,  and  constant 
vomiting  took  place,  which  provedfatal,  in  the 
manner  malignant  ovarian  tumors  usually  do. 

I  might  relate  a  number  of  cises  very 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  this  is  pc-rhaps 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  to 
prove  that  when  a  large  ovary  is  mistaken 
for  jnegnancy,  the  error  is  not  "  a  harmless 
one." 

XIX. — A  young  woman,  who  resided  in  a 
family  at  Bayswater,  was  attacked  with  tuber- 
culated  disease  of  the  i)critoneum  and  omen- 
tum. The  abdomen  enlarged  so  much  that 
pregnancy  was  suspected,  and  the  mtdical  at- 
tendant of  the  family  was  requested  to  sea 
her,  and  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case.  He 
reported  that  she  was  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  jjregnancy,  and  consequently  she  was 
compelled  immediately  to  quit  her  situation 
in  disgrace.  She  obtained  by  some  means 
a  letter  of  admission  into  St.  George's  Hos- 
])ital,  where  I  was  requested  to  see  her,  to 
ascertain  if  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
arose  from  pregnancy.  The  abdomen  was 
as  large  as  it  usually  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  month  ;  the-  navel  protruded, 
and  there  were  white  lines  on  its  sides.  No 
movements  were  felt  indicative  of  pregnancy, 
nor  sound  heard  by  auscultation.  The  niam- 
miB  were  shrunk,  and  there  were  no  areola. 
The  uterus  was  found  on  examination  to  be 
pressed  down  close  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
by  a  great  mass  of  disease  above,  which  I 
thought  was  pro'iably  ovarian.  Even  after 
thisexaniination  I  was  requested  a  second  time 
to  look  at  the  case,  and  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  mistake.  The  diagnosis  was  correct, 
and  she  died  in  the  midst  of  great  agony  in 
the  cour.se  of  a  few  weeks.  There  were 
immense  masses  of  tuberculated  accretions 
occupying  the  the  whole  sac  of  the  perito- 
neum and  omentum. 

XX. In  1811  I  saw,  in  consultation,   r 

married  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  not 
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only  pregnant,  but  in  labour  at  the  full 
period.  ,Tbe  uteruii  was  m  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  and  pain  arose  from  hypertrophy 
and  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

XXI. — A  respectable  woman,  about  the 
age  of  forty,  who  had  long  been  married, 
and  was  barren,  after  suffering  for  many 
months  from  symptoms  of  indigestion,  per- 
ceived the  abdomen  to  enlarge,  and  thought 
she  felt  the  movements  of  a  child  most  dis- 
tinctly within  it.  She  was  anxious  for  a 
family,  and  flattered  herself  that  she  was 
pregnant,  though  menstruation  continued 
regular.  She  consulted  a  practitioner  re- 
siding in  her  neighbourhood,  who  declared, 
after  employing  the  stethoscope,  that  she 
was  near  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  and 
that  the  child  was  alive,  as  he  could  hear  its 
heart  beating.  Six  weeks  passed  away,  but 
no  sign  of  labour  was  observed,  and  the 
abdomen  began  to  diminish  somewhat  in 
size.  Four  months  passed  away,  yet  she 
could  not  wholly  abandon  the  belief  that  she 
was  pregnant,  as  she  still  felt  the  movements  ; 
and  she  then  requested  me  .to  examine,  and 
say  whether  she  was  so  or  not.  The  abdo- 
men was  greatly  distended,  and  the  whole 
resounded  on  percussion  like  a  drum.  No- 
thing was  heard  on  the  application  of  the 
stethoscope,  except  a  quantity  of  gaseous 
fluid  moving  about  in  the  bowels,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal 
heart.  The  uterus  was  found  low  down  in 
the  pelvis,  and  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 

XXII. — I  was  requested  to  see  a  young 
unmarried  woman  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
some  years  ago,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Seymour,  who  had  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menia,  violent  fits  of  hysteria,  and  whose 
abdomen  was  as  large  as  at  the  full  period 
of  pregnancy.  The  whole  belly  on  being 
struck  emitted  so  clear  a  sound  that  I  decided 
there  was  no  pregnancy,  without  exposing 
the  patient  to  an  internal  examination,  of 
which  she  had  a  great  horror.  A  second 
time  pregnancy  being  susj)ected  in  this  pa- 
tient, I  made  an  internal  examination,  and 
found  the  uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 
I  believe  the  case  underwent  a  third  investi- 
gation, that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  and 
with  the  same  result.  I  have  seen  several 
other  cases  of  hysterical  tympanites  simu- 
lating pregnancy. 

XXIII. — In  September  1841,  a  lady, who 
was  very  anxious  to  have  a  family,  tiiought 
she  was  seven  months  pregnant,  and  sent  to 
engage  me  to  attend  her  in  her  confinement. 
When  I  called  uj)on  her,  she  informed  me 
that  she  continued  perfectly  rt^gular  at  the 
monthly  j.eriod-^,  which  led  mc  to  suspect 
that  pregnancy  did  not  exist.  Having  heard 
of  several  ladies  who  continued  regular  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  she  thought  this  was  of  no 
importance.       I   found  the   abdomen  large, 


soft,  and  puflTy,  and  that  no  part  of  it  emitted 
a  dull  sound,  like  the  gravid  uterus.  Neither 
the  uterine  vessels  nor  foetal  heart  were 
audible,  and  there  was  no  n.ovement  felt, 
though  she  maintained  that  the  child  often 
moved  with  great  activity  within  her.  The 
areolae  were  large  and  dark,  and  the  glands 
enlarged.  The  uterns  was  in  the  unimj)reg- 
nated  state,  and  she  was  deeply  disappointed 
when  informed  that  she  was  not  pregnant ; 
and  for  some  months,  I  believe,  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  she  was  so.  The  symptoms 
disappeared  in  some  months  by  the  use  of 
cathartics  and  tonics,  and  pregnancy  after- 
wards took  place. 

XXIV.— On  the  11th  of  March,  1842, 
I  saw  a  lady,  set.  44,  who  had  been  married 
fourteen  years,  and  had  always  continued  to 
menstruate  regularly  till  the  preceding  Au- 
gust, when  the  catamenia  disappeared.  Soon 
after  she  began  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
pain  in  the  hyjiogastrium,  lower  part  of  the 
back,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  sickness 
in  the  morning.  Three  monlhs  after  the 
abdomen  began  to  enlarge,  and  it  went  on 
slowly  increasing  till  March,  and  movements, 
like  those  of  a  child,  were  felt  at  different 
times  so  strongly,  that  she  had  no  doubt  but 
pregnancy  existed.  The  abdomen  was  large 
and  soft,  and  resounded  every  where  on 
percussion.  The  uterus  was  in  the  unim- 
pregnated state,  and  the  symptoms  disap- 
peared in  a  few  months  by  proper  medicine 
and  diet. 

Dr.  Gooch  has  given  a  good  description 
of  this  and  similar  cases.  "  The  next  class 
of  cases,"  he  says,  "  which  I  shall  describe 
consists  iiiia  torpid  state  of  the  uterus,  with 
a  flatulent  state  of  the  intestines  :  this  is  most 
liable  to  occur  near  fifty  years  of  age,  when 
the  uterus  is  about  discontinuing  its  func- 
tion. At  this  time  menstruation  will  often 
cease  for  several  months,  and  the  abdomen 
becomes  distended  with  a  flatulent  tumor  : 
the  air  moving  about  the  bowels  gives  an 
inward  sensation,  which  is  mistaken  for  the 
child  ;  there  is  often  slight  nausea,  various 
nervous  feelings,  and  an  anxiety  to  believe 
in  pregnancy  as  a  test  of  youthfulness. 
About  this  age  also  the  omentum  and  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen  often  grow  very  fat, 
forming  what  Dr.  Baillie  once  called  '  a 
double  chin  in  the  belly.'  This  assemblage 
of  sym])toms  at  this  age  frequently  leads  to 
the  supposition  of  pregnancy  ;  but  I  have 
met  with  many  similar  cases  in  young 
women.  I  have  repeatedly  known  those 
who,  on  the  return  of  their  husbands  alter  a 
long  absence,  have  suddenly  ceased  to  men- 
struate, and  grown  large  about  the  belly, 
conclude  that  they  were  pregnant,  and  make 
preparations  for  their  confinement.  I  have 
known  the  same  to  happen  to  single  women, 
who  had  been  secretly  incurring  th;  risk  of 
pregnancy  :  they   were  generally   wimen  of 
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sickly  constitutions,  who  were  very  subject 
to  obstructed  menstruation  ;  iiud  it  is  ])ro. 
bable  that  in  these  the  puzzling  assenihlagc 
of  symptoms  was  the  result  rather  of  mental 
agitation  than  of  sexual  intercourse." 

XXV. — 1  was  called  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  some  years  ago  to  deliver  a  woman,  in 
whom  it  was  supposed  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant that  the  arm  of  the  child  presented. 
When  I  went  into  her  apartment  she  was 
making  a  loud  noise,  as  if  the  child  had  ac- 
tually been  passing  into  the  world.  On 
making  an  internal  examination  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  in 
the  unimpregnated  state.  1  immediately 
took  my  leave,  after  stating  the  fact,  and 
subsequently  learned  that  she  had  feigned 
pregnancy,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a 
gentleman  to  marry  her,  with  whom  she  had 
been  cohabiting  for  some  time.  A  speedy 
separation  followed  this  discovery.  In 
another  case  of  this  description,  but  less 
flagrant,  the  patient  had  the  power  of  throw- 
ing the  abdominal  muscles  into  a  state  of 
rapid  contraction  and  relaxation,  so  as  to 
produce  movements  like  those  of  a  foetus. 
She  consulted  various  practitioners,  but  I 
never  heard  that  any  were  imposed  upon  by 
this  trick. 

Queen  Mary's  case,  as  related  by  Hume, 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  incipient 
dropsy  mistaken  for  pregnancy.  "  The 
Queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  issue  had 
made  her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appear- 
ance of  pregnancy  ;  and  when  the  legate  was 
introduced  to  her,  she  fancied  that  she  felt 
the  embiyo  stir  in  her  womb.  Her  flat- 
terers compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to 
that  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  leaped  in  his 
mother'sbelly  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin. 
Despatches  were  immediately  sent  to  inform 
foreign  courts  of  this  event  :  orders  were 
issued  to  give  public  thanks  :  great  rejoicings 
were  made  :  the  family  of  the  young  prince 
was  already  settled  ;  for  the  catholics  held 
themselves  assured  that  the  child  was  to  be  a 
male :  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
made  public  prayers  be  said,  that  heaven 
would  please  to  render  him  beautiful,  vi- 
gorous, and  witty.  But  the  nation  still 
remained  somewhat  incredulous  ;  and  men 
were  jiersuaded  that  the  Queen  laboured 
under  infirmities  which  rendered  her  incapa- 
ble of  having  children.  This  infant  proved 
only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy,  which 
the  disordered  state  of  her  health  had  brought 
upon  her." 

A  woman  who  is  condemned  to  suffer 
death  for  some  crime  may  plead  pregnancy 
in  bar  of  execution.  A  widow  may  feign  to 
be  with  child  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  lawful  heir.  The  laws  of  the  country 
applicable  to  such  cases  will  be  explained  in 
the  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


L  E  C  T  U  R  li  3 

ON  TliK 

PHYSICAL    AND   PATHOLOGICAL 

CHARACTERS  OF  URINARY 

DEPOSITS, 

Delivpied  at  Gui/h  Hospital,  London, 

Bv  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 

Lecture  II. 
Ge.ntlf.men,— In  my  last  lecture  I  ex- 
plained  to  you  the  several  features  connected 
with  those  physical  properties  of  the  urine 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  In  the  general  and  necessarily 
imperfect  sketch  I  then  shadowed  forth  to 
you  of  the  recent  observations  of  Professor 
Liebig  and  his  pupils,  I  endeavoured  to  shew 
my  sense  of  the  debt  we  owe  him  for  the 
immense  industry  he  has  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject of  such  high  importance  alike  to  the 
professional  and  general  public.  But  I 
cannot  proceed  further  without  raising  my 
warning  voice  against  the  too  ready  adoption 
of  the  great  mass  of  theory  this  philosopher 
has  presented  to  us.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  attractive  in  defining  the  manner 
in  which  secretions  are  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition  or  subtraction  of  ultimate  elements ; 
this,  it  is  true,  looks  very  plausible  on  paper, 
but  who  shall  dare  to  state  that  the  great 
and  mysterious  agent  presiding  over  the 
chemistry  of  the  animal  body  proceeds  in 
such  a  manner  .•'  Humble  as  my  opinion 
may  be,  let  me,  gentlemen,  venture  to 
express  it  to  you  fearlessly,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  prejudice  which  now  prevails 
among  so  many  of  our  profession  regarding 
these  views.  I  unhesitatingly  declare  my 
conviction  that  great  as  is  the  ingenuity, 
splendid  as  is  the  talent,  unbounded  as  is 
the  industry,  which  has  led  the  celebrated 
Liebig  to  the  views  he  has  published  in  his 
Pathological  and  Physiological  Chemistry, 
yet  that  much,  very  much,  will  be  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  experience,  and  found 
wanting.  Whilst  we  shew  our  respect  to  him 
by  examining  his  opinions,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  best  shew  the  value  we  place  upon 
them  by  rigidly  testing  their  accuracy  ere 
we  venture  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon 
the  science  of  medicine  by  forcing  into  it 
theories  which  may  soon  be  shown  to  be 
erroneous.  The  great  Bacon  has  declared 
theories  to  be  fatal  to  science  when  regarded 
as  idols  whose  dogmata  are  infallible  ;  but 
invaluable  to  science  when  regarded  in 
the  light  of  sign-posts  to  guide  us  on  our 
way.  It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that  I 
avail  myself  of  the  hypothetical  views  of 
Liebig,  or  venture  to  annoimce  to  you  many 
of  the  opinions  advanced  in  these  lectures  ; 
and  as  such  alone  I  wish  you  to  receive 
them  ;  leaving  (hem  to  stand  or  fall  accord- 
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ing  as  they  may  be  found  to  agree,  or  differ 
from  the  results  of  more  extended  experience. 
I  would  venture  now  also  to  remove  from 
your  minds,  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to 
others,  the  serious  errors  which  exist  as  to 
the  originality  of  the  great  mass  of  Liebig's 
views  as  projiounded  in  his  book  ;  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
opinion  connected  with  the  chemistry  of 
the  body  in  which  he  has  not  been  com- 
pletely anticipated  by  others  :  he  has,  in 
most  instances,  carried  out  old  opinions  to  a 
further  extent  than  liis  predecessors,  and 
often  with  a  boldness  and  apparent  success 
which  excites  our  astonishment,  but  he  has 
in  very  few  instances  advanced  a  really 
original  opinion,  or  struck  out  an  entirely 
new  path  for  himself.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  formation 
of  uric  acid  and  urea  from  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  tissues,  to  which  I  particularly 
referred  at  our  last  meeting,  is  really  original 
with  Dr.  Prout,  who,  long  ago,  announced  it 
with  a  caution  which  does  credit  to  his  high 


and  well-deserved  renown  in  the  field  of 
chemical  physiology,  and  which  is  ever  cha- 
racteristic of  sound  philosophy. 

I  shall  now,  before  giving  an  account  of 
the  various  deposits  occurring  in  urine,  make 
some  remarks  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  healthy  secretion.  I  shall  not  lay 
before  you  even  a  fraction  of  the  various 
opinious  which  have  been  made  public  re- 
garding the  state  in  which  many  of  the 
ingredients  of  urine  exist,  nor  occupy  your 
time  by  alluding  to  the  views  adopted  by 
many  very  distinguished  chemists  who  have 
pubhshed  the  analysis  of  this  secretion.  All 
the  very  minute  chemical  details  connected 
with  this  matter  are  more  interesting  in 
their  abstract  consideration  than  in  relation 
to  pathology.  The  most  useful  analyses  of 
urine  in  their  pathological  bearings  which  I 
have  met  with,  are  those  published  by  M. 
A.  Becquerel  in  his  elaborate  work  ;  and  the 
following  table,  in  which  I  have  expressed 
the  results  in  English  grains,  presents  the 
result  of  his  labours. 


Normal  Composition  of  Urine. 


Weight  of  urine 

In  Men. 

InAV 

omen. 

Mean  of  Both. 

In  24  hours. 

In  1000  grs. 

In  24  hours. 

In  1000  grs. 

In  24  hrs. 

InlOOOgrs. 

19516 

1000 

21124 

1000 

20320 

1000 

Density      .     . 

1-0189 

1-0151 

1-01701 

Water   .     .     . 

18906 

968-6 

20597 

975- 

19752 

972- 

Solids    .     .     . 

610 

31-1 

526-8 

24-95 

568- 

28- 

Urea     .     .     . 

270 

13-8 

240- 

10-366 

255- 

12- 

Uric  acid 

7-6 

0-301 

8-0 

0-406 

8-1 

0.398 

Fixed  salts 

150. 

7.69 

126- 

6-14 

138. 

6.9 

Amnioniacal    ^ 

salts  &  organic  > 

176 

926 

145- 

8- 

160-5 

8.6 

matters         ) 

The  fixed  salts  referred  to  in  this  table 
consist  of  combinations  of  chlorine,  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acid,  with  lime,  soda, 
potassa,  and  magnesia.  They  exist  in  the 
urine  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


In  the  urine  of           In 

1000  grains 

24  hours. 

of  urine. 

Chlorine      .      .   10-15  grs.   . 

.   0-502 

Sulphuric    acid  17-  3  grs.   . 
Phosphoric  acid     6-  4  grs.   . 
Soda          ^ 

.  0-855 
.  0-317 

Lime         f         ir,r.    ^ 
Magnesia  (        ^^^     ^  ^'^- 
Potassa      J 

.  5-244 

13;)-95  grs.  6-918 

The  results  of  analyses  of  urine  made  by 
Berzelius,  Lehmann,  Becquerel,  and  many 
other  trustworthy  observers,  agree  within 
very  moderate  limits ;  and  when  we  reflect 
how  very  readily  the  composition  of  the 
urine  becomes  affected  by  slight  causes,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  the  differences  between 


analyses  of  urine  made  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Sweden,  have  not  been 
more  considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  ingredients  above  enu- 
merated, many  other  substances  have  been 
stated  to  be  jiresent  in  small  proportions  in 
urine  ;  of  these,  the  colouring  matter,  in  all 
probability  complex  in  its  character  and 
relations,  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
Sulphur  also  exists  in  an  unoxidised  form, 
probably  in  a  state  of  quinary  combination, 
as  in  albumen  :  this  is  occasionally  evolved  in 
disease  in  combination  with  sulphur,  com- 
municating a  foetid  odour  and  greenish- 
brown  tint  to  the  urine.  An  excess  of  this 
substance  occasionally  exists,  and  appears 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, and  nitrogen,  as  cystic  oxide  or  cystine. 

The  transparency  of  urine  is  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  certain  sub- 
stances of  very  variable  composition,  which, 
from  their  generally  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  vessels,  are  denominated 
deposits.     These  have  been  somewhat  fanci- 
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fully  divided  into  four  several  forms,  viz., 
pellicle,  cloud,  eiieorenia, and  »edin>cnt,  the 
hypostasis  of  the  ancients.  When  tlie  urine, 
by  repose,  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
membrane-like  scum,  a  pellicle  is  said  to 
exist ;  when  the  substance  which  produces 
the  opacity  floats  in  detached  portions  near 
the  surface  it  is  said  to  form  a  cloud  ;  and 
when  this  falls  towards  the  base  it  was 
formerly  called  an  eneorema  ,•  the  term  sedi- 
ment or  hypostasis  being  apjilied  to  a  posi- 
tive deposit  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  terms  pellicle,  cloud,  and  sedi- 
ment, are  still  retained  as  general  terms, 
but  not  uspd  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing any  specific  form  of  deposit.  It  very 
frequently  happens  that  deposits  do  not 
become  visible  in  the  urine,  until  after  it  has 
cooled  down  to  the  temj)erature  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  which  are  soluble  in  warm  water,  as 
the  urates,  but  more  especially  the  urate  of 
ammonia,  a  substance  which  constitutes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  red  and  fawn-coloured 
amorphous  dcpo.^its.  Sometimes  no  deposit 
can  be  detected  until  after  a  few  hours'  repose, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  crystallisable  ingre- 
dients which  either  fix  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  or  appear  entangled  in  the  urates  of 
mucus,  as  m  the  case  of  uric  acid  when  pre- 
sent in  small  quantity,  and  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate. It  is  quite  possible  also  for  a  crystal- 
line substance  to  be  diffused  through  the 
urine  even  in  large  proportions,  and  yet  on 
account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  crystals, 
and  of  their  density  not  very  greatly  differing 
from  the  fluid  in  which  they  exist,  they  may 
remain  suspended  for  a  very  long  time.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  with  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  often  remains  diffused  through  the 
urine  even  for  days,  and  thus  freqnently 
escapes  detection. 

Classif  cation  of  Deposits. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  simplifying  the  examination  of  these 
various  deposits,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
some  classification,  and  I  am  accu-^tomed  to 
divide  all  the  deposits  occurring  in  urine 
into  the  three  following  classes  : — 

1.  Deposit  composed  essentially  of  ingre- 
dients formed  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissues — uric  acid, 
urates,  uric  oxide,  oxalate  lime,  cystine,  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

2.  Deposits  composed  of  ingredients  of  in- 
organic origin  ;  combinations  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  magnesia,  ammonia  and  lime,  silicic 
acid. 

3.  Deposits  consisting  of  organised  pro- 
ducts— blood-discs,  pus,  mucus,  muco-pus, 
organic  globules,  feiment,  confervoid  or- 
ganisms. 

I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  first 
class  of  deposits.  I  have  in  my  former  lec- 
ture pointed  out  the  probable  manner  in 
which  uric  acid,  with  its  companion  urea,  are 
generated    from    albuminous    tissues.     You 


will  recollect  that  uric  acid  is  in  Liebig's 
opinion  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
that  by  a  secondary  process  the  great  mass 
of  this  substance  is  resolved  into  urea.  This 
assumed  change,  which  you  must  remember 
is  strictly  hypothetical,  is  most  perfect  in 
carnivorous  rodentia,  for  in  this  urine,  uric 
acid  scarcely  exists  ;  in  carnivorous  reptiles, 
on  the  contrary,  this  change  can  hardly  be 
said  to  take  place,  for  their  urine  contains  no 
urea,  whilst  it  is  actually  semi-solid  from  the 
presence  of  bi-urate  of  ammonia.  In  man, 
whilst  in  health,  the  great  mass  of  the  uric 
acid  generated  from  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  albuminous  tissues  is  sup- 
])Osed  to  be  converted  into  urea  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  if  this  hypothesis  be  denied,  the  fact 
must  be  admitted  that  whilst  255  grains  of 
urea  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  the 
urine  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  but  8.  1. 
grains  of  uric  acid  are  evolved  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  This  quantity  of  uric  acid 
exists  in  all  probability  in  the  urine,  wholly, 
or  in  great  part,  in  combination  with  am- 
monia, and  exists  in  such  proportions  that 
it  remains  in  solution  even  in  the  cold,  in  the 
quantity  of  water  naturally  present  in  the 
urine.  If,  however,  the  secondary  changes 
assumed  to  take  place  in  the  normal  state, 
be  from  diseased  action  imperfectly  per- 
formed, it  follows  that  but  a  portion  of  uric 
acid  is  converted  into  urea,  and  a  deficiency 
of  the  latter,  and  excess  of  the  former,  will 
appear  in  the  urine,  forming  a  deposit. 
Certain  serious  objections  to  the  admission  of 
this  hypothesis  I  shall  hereafter  allude  to. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  uric  acid  and  its 
combinations  arc  naturally  present  in  urine, 
an  excess  of  this  body  or  its  compounds  will 
present  us  with  the  deposit  which  may  appear 
in  urine  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
departure  from  the  natural  state.  The  ap- 
pearances of  the  other  bodies  included  in  this 
series  (oxalic  acid,  uric  oxide,  cystine)  admits 
of  a  facile  explanation,  when  we  compare 
their  ultimate  composition  with  that  of  uric 
acid  or  urea,  through  which  bodies  we  may 
readily  trace  their  origin  to  their  primary 
source,  viz.  the  disorganised  azotised  tissues 
of  the  body.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to 
you  the  relation  which  uric  acid  and  urea 
bear  to  blood  and  muscular  flesh,  and  on 
what  grounds  it  has  been  supposed  that  these 
ingredients  are  formed  by  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  of  animal  tissues.  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  shew  you  the  close 
relation  which  exists  between  the  other  in- 
gredients, in  the  first  cla-^s  of  deposits,  to  uric 
acid  and  urea  ;  and  through  them  to  the  or- 
ganised tissues  whence  they  are  presumed  to 
be  derived.  If  a  tendency  to  the  production 
of  an  uric  deposit  exists,  and  from  some 
cause  a  deficieny  of  oxygen  is  present,  we 
shall  have  a  sediment  formed  of  that  rare  and 
curious  substance,  xanthic  or  uric  oxide,  in 
the  urine.     If  from  the  elements  of — 
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One  atom  of  uric  acid  = 
elements  of  two  atoms  of  uric  oxide  = 

we  find  two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  left 


C.  N.   H.  O. 

10  +  4  +  4+G     we  subtract  ths 
10+4+4+4 


Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  uric 
acid  and  oxide  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  different  proportions  of  oxygen  which 
enter  into  their  compositions  ;  two  atoms  of 
the  latter  ;v/?M  two  of  oxygen  being  equiva- 
lent to  one  atom  of  the  former. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  a  certainly  not 
unfrcquent  ingredient  in  the  urine,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for  either  by  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  of  urea,  or  by  an  o.xidat- 

C 
Thus :  1  atom  oxalic  acid         2 

2  atoms  ammonia 
1  atom  oxygen 


ing  influence  exerted  on  uric  acid  :  the  former 
hypothesis  1  ventured  to  suggest  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  (April  1842),  and  the  latter 
has  been  since  advocated  by  Professor 
Liebig. 

On  the  former  view,  oxalic  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  by  the  conversion  of 
urea  and  water  into  oxalic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  oxygen. 


N.  H. 


2  +  G 


C.  N.  H.  O. 
r  1.  Urea.  2  +  2  +  4  +  2 

J  2.  Water      2  +  2 

2+2+6+4   =   }        

C        2+2+6+4 

If  we  trace  the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  to  uric  acid,  we  may  suppose  the  latter  with  water 
and  oxygen  to  be  resolved  either  into  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  or  into 
urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid. 

(C.     N.     H. 
8 


Thus:  C.  N.  H.  O. 

1  atom  uric  acid  =  10  +  4  +  4  +  6 

8     water=  8  +  8 

2 oxygen  =  2 


10  +  4+12+16;       VlO  +  4  +  12  +  16 


4+12 


O. 

12  =  4  at  :  oxalic  acid 

—  4  ammonia 
4  =  2  carbonic  acid 


C.  N.  H.  O. 
1  atom  uric  acid  =10  +  4  +  4  +  6 
4  atoms  wal  er     =  4  +  4 

3  atoms  oxygen  =  3 


Or, 


rC.  N.  H.  O. 

'4  +  4  +  8  +  4=2  atoms  urea 
6  9  =  3  atoms  oxalic  acid 


10  +  4  +  8+13 


J0  +  4-T  8  +  13 


The  derivation  of  cystine  is  on  similar  ])rinciples  readily  accounted  for,  if  we  grant  the 
existence  of  an  excessive  elimination  of  sul))hur  in  the  system,  intimately  in  all  probability 
connected  with  a  strumous  diathesis.  For  if  to  the  elements  of  uric  acid  and  urea  we 
add  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  we  have  the  constituents  of  cystine  with  nitrogen,  thus  : — 

C.   N.  H.O.  S.\       /C.    N.    H.    O.  S. 

1  atom  uric  acid 10  +  4  +  4  +  6        |         12  + 2  +  12  + 8  + 4=2  atoms  cystine 

1  atom  urea         2  +  2^4  +  2 

4  atoms  sulphuretted  hydrogen         4  +  0  +  4 


12  +  6+12  +  8  +  4, 


=  4  atoms  nitrogen 


12  +  6+12  +  8  +  4 


Although  I  have  included  carbonate  of 
lime  among  those  deposits  which  result 
ultimately  from  the  metamorphosis  of  effete 
tissue,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  secon- 
dary result,  depending  uj)on  the  conversion 
of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.     If,  from 

For—  C   N    H    O^ 

1  atom  urea  =       2  +  2  +  4  +  2 

2  „     water=  2  +  2  V  = 


any  cause,  the  force  which  holds  together 
the  elements  of  the  former  substance  be 
diminished,  combinations  with  the  elements 
of  water  will  ensue,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia will  be  the  result. 

C    N    H    O 

2  4=2  atoms  carbonic  acid 

2+6     2  =  2  toms  ammonia 


2  +  2  +  6  +  4, 


1  2  •(  2  +  6  +  4 
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As  soon  as  this  change  occurs  in  the  urine, 
carbonate  of  lime  would  necessarily  be  [>re- 
cipitated,  and  ajipear  as  a  deposit,  by  the 
decomposing  influence  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  on  the  salts  of  lime  naturally  pre- 
sent in  the  urine. 

Let  me  once  more,  gentlemen,  beg  of  you 
to  receive  these  formulae  merely  in  the  light 
of  illustrations,  to  connect  certain  pheno- 
mena with  their  pathological  indications. 
For,  however  satisfactory  such  formulae  may 
appear,  but  one  of  them  only  can  be  shewn 
to  be  absolutely  correct  representations  of 
what  really  has  been  proved  to  occur  in  the 
urine.  I  refer  to  the  last,  shewing  the  for- 
mation of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  decom- 
position of  urea.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
supported  chiefly  by  the  close  resemblance, 
in  chemical  composition,  between  oxalic  and 
carbonic  acids,  the  formula  which  shews  the 
conversion  of  urea  into  ammonia  and  oxalic 
acid  is  also,  in  all  probability,  a  correct 
representation  of  what  really  occurs  in  the 
urine.  The  rest  can  only  be  regarded  as 
unproved  hypotheses. 

Fimt  class  of  deposits  (non-organized 
products  of  organization). — I  shall  first  call 
your  attention  to  those  deposits  which  we 
meet  with  in  urine,  composed  chiefly  of  uric 
acid.  The  normal  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  leaves  the  system  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  8'1  grains.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Prout's  opi- 
nion, notwithstanding  the  statements  of  many 
c  jutinental  writers  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
greatest  proportion,  if  not  all  this  quantity, 
exists  combined  with  ammonia.  Uric  acid 
requires,  ace  )rding  to  Dr.  Prout's  accurate 
observations,  10,000  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  GO''  for  its  solution ;  whilst  there 
does  not  exist  in  urine  quite  2300  its  own 
weight.  Hence  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
it  to  exist  in  a  free  state,  without  supposing 
the  existence  of  causes  modifying  its  solubi- 
lity, which  the  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge by  no  means  justifies.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  uric  acid  exist  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  we  see  that  it  must  necessarily 
remain  dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
the  water  of  the  urine.  Urate  of  ammonia 
is  soluble  in  480  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  the  8'1  grains  of  uric  acid,  being  the 
mean  quantity  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours, 
requires,  on  account  of  its  weak  saturating 
power,  but  0'82  grains  of  ammonia  to  neu- 
tralize it ;  and  the  8  92  grains  of  urate  of 
ammonia  thus  produced  require  but  4 '382 
grains  of  water  for  solution.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  more  than  four  times 
the  quantity  of  water  present  in  the  urine 
than  is  necessary  to  hold  the  acid  dissolved, 
if  it  exist  in  combination  with  ammonia. 
The  most  plausible  objection  which  you  will 
find  urged  against  Dr.  Prout's  hypothesis  is 


that  advanced  by  Becqnerel  and  others  — 
viz.  that  a  single  drop  of  nitric  iicid  is  suffi- 
cient to  separate  all  the  uric  acid  contained 
in  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  which 
could  hardly  be  the  case  if  it  really  was  com- 
bined with  a  base.  This,  however,  is  an 
objection  much  more  apparent  than  real; 
for  having  learnt  that  8-1  grains  of  uric  acid 
are  present  in  19732,  or  rather  more  than 
forty  ounces  of  urine,  it  is  obvious  that 
less  than  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid  ought  to 
cause  all  the  uric  acid  present  in  half  a  pint 
to  be  deposited  in  crystals,  if  it  existed  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  base.  For  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
required  to  hold  the  uric  acid  dissolved  in  half 
a  pint  of  urine  would  be  about  0"2  grain, 
which  would  be  exactly  neutralized  by  about 
0'8  grain  of  fluid  nitric  acid,  or  less  than  a 
single  drop. 

rf  healthy  urine  be  slowly  evajjorated  in 
an  air-pump  vacuum,  it  soon  becomes  turbid, 
from  the  fonr.ation  of  clouds  of  urate  of 
ammonia.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  healthy 
urine  of  rather  high  specific  gravity  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing  mixture.  These  facts, 
taken  collectively,  appear  to  me  to  be  quite 
conclusive  in  favour  of  Dr.  Prout's  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in 
urine. 

We  may  find  uric  acid,  or  its  compounds, 
present  as  deposits  in  urine,  without  their 
really  existing  in  excess  ;  for  if  the  quantity 
of  water  excreted  from  the  urine  falls  below 
one-fifth  the  natural  proportion,  urate  of 
ammonia  will  necessarily  appear  on  cooling, 
in  consequence  of  there  not  being  sufficient 
water  present  to  hold  the  whole  dissolved. 
Again,  if  a  free  acid  be  eliminated  from 
the  system  by  the  kidneys,  this  will  com- 
bine with  the  ammonia,  and  cause  the 
uric  acid  to  be  deposited  as  a  crystalline  sedi- 
ment. 

From  numerous  observations  it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  vary  from 
six  to  ten  grains,  without  shewing  any  very 
material  deviation  from  health.  In  all  states 
of  general  febrile  excitement  occurring  in 
persons  previously  healthy,  an  increased  ex- 
cretion of  uric  acid,  free  or  combined,  oc- 
curs :  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  many 
functional  or  organic  lesions  of  the  liver  or 
lungs,  especially  if  the  cutaneous  exhalation 
be  obstructed.  In  many  cases  of  heart  dis- 
ease this  also  occurs.  In  one  of  enormous 
hypertrophy,  in  a  lad  lately  under  my  care, 
upwards  of  twenty  grains  of  uric  acid  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  form  of  a  coarse  crystalline  deposit, 
independently  of  a  portion  present  in  solu- 
tions combined  with  ammonia.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  adnamic  states  of  the  system,  and 
diseases  in  which  ammonia  preponderates, 
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the  proportion  of  uric  acid  falls  much  below 
the  healthy  average. 

Urine  depositing  uric  acid  is  generally 
unusually  acid,  and  possesses  a  high  colour, 
often  increasing  with  the  amount  of  deposit, 
The  latter  is  always  more  or  less  crystalline, 
and  does  not  disappear  on  warming  the  urine, 
■which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  deposits 
of  its  saline  combinations.  The  specific 
gravity  is  generally  rather  high,  usually  ex- 
ceeding 1  '020  :  and  in  these  cases  an  excess 
of  urea  is  often  met  with  ;  so  that,  on  adding 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  some  contained 
in  a  watchglass,  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are 
formed  in  a  short  time. 

Urine  depositing  urate  of  cmmonta  varies 
extremely  in  tint,  according  to  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  colouring  matter  present. 
The  most  frequent  modifications  are  the 
following  : — 

Firstly,  A  rather  pale-coloured  uririe  of 
moderate  densit)',  as  about  I'OIS,  which,  by 
cooling,  lets  fall  a  copious  fawn-coloured 
deposit,  resembling  so  much  bath-brick 
grated  into  the  fluid,  and  readily  disappears 
on  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  a  little  contained 
in  a  spoon.  This  is  frequently  of  transient 
occurrence,  and  appears  so  constantly  on 
any  interference  with  the  cutaneous  transpi- 
rations, that  every  old  woman  will  diagnose 
the  existence  of  a  "  cold"  when  this  state  of 
urine  is  present. 

Secondly,  The  urine,  when  febrile  excite- 
ment prevails,  often  assumes  a  brown  hue, 
varying  from  the  colour  of  ale  to  that 
of  brandy,  generally  being  of  high  specific 
gravity,  often  above  l'02.'i,  and  depositing, 
on  cooling,  a  reddish  brown  di^posit  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  constituting  one  of  tlie  forms 
of  lateritious  or  brick-dust  deposit,  which, 
like  the  variety  I  have  just  described,  readily 
disappears  by  heat.  It  is  this  form  of  urine 
which  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  addition  of 
a  dro])  of  nitric  acid,  especially  if  added  be- 
fore all  the  urate  has  been  deposited.  This 
•opacity  depends  on  the  separation  of  uric 
acid  in  an  amorphous  form,  and  may  readily 
he  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  deposit  of 
albumen.  This  phenomenon  is  constantly 
presented  by  the  urine  passed  iu  the  first 
stages  of  continued  fever. 

Thirdly,  In  weil-marked  affections  of  the 
portal  system,  ef^pecially  when  connected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  s])leen, 
-or  when  suppuration,  especially  of  a  strumous 
character,  is  going  on  in  the  body,  the  urine 
is  found  to  jjossess,  in  many  instances,  a 
deep  copper  colour,  often  verj^iiig  on  crimson. 
Tliis,  I  believe,  depends  on  the  presence  of 
a  peculiar  colouring  principle,  to  whi(;h  I 
have  ventured  to  give  the  conventional  term 
of;;Mr//Mr/>ie(Guy'sIl()sj)ital  Reports,  1842), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  purpuratc  of  am- 
monia of  Dr.  Prout,  the  murexid  of  Ijiebig, 


which  I  confess  I  have  been  quite  unsuc- 
cessful in  detecting  in  the  pink  deposits  of 
which  it  was  considered  the  pi2;ment.  When 
urate  of  ammonia  is  deposited  from  such 
urine,  it  combines  with  the  )>ink  pigment, 
forming  a  kind  of  lake,  and  which  generally 
but  partially  disappears  on  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  urine,  unless  a  little  water  be 
previously  added.  This  de|)Osit  varies  in 
hue  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  most  sjilendid 
jiurple.  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  the  deposit  should  be  collected  by 
filtering  the  urine  through  white  blotting 
paper.  One  of  the  specimens  I  now  shew 
you  is  from  a  pntient  with  inflammatory  jaun- 
dice, and  the  other  from  a  person  sinking  of 
phthisis.  Many  of  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity lately  of  seeing  a  fine  example  of  this 
in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Addison's,  in  Billet  ward, 
labouring  under  a  well-defined  tumor  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  attended  with  obscure 
fluctuation  ;  and  whose  case,  as  many  of 
you  are  aware,  attracted  so  much  interest. 
In  this  case,  as  in  most  others  where  this 
splendid  pigment  is  secreted,  the  pink  de- 
posit did  not  always  appear  ;  the  urine,  how- 
ever, retaining  its  deep  tint.  This  arises 
from  no  more  urate  of  ammonia  being,  on 
some  days,  present  than  can  remain  dissolved ; 
if  an  excess  occurred,  it  would,  in  the  act  of 
being  deposited,  carry  down  with  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  colouring  matter. 

In  the  very  case  to  which  I  have  referred, 
copious  deposits  of  the  most  s|)lendid  purple 
were  present  on  December  15th,  whilst  on 
the  three  following  days  they  were  absent ; 
the  urine  retaining,  however,  its  crimson  hue. 
Of  this  clear  urine  the  man  ))assed  on 
December  ICth  one  pint  and  a  half,  =  1 3 1 2.'> 
grains,  of  sjiecitic  gravity  1'002.  By  the 
process  I  jiointed  out  to  you  at  o»\r  last 
meeting,  you  can  readily  calculate  the  amount 
of  solids  escajiing  in  the  urine,  amounting  to 
476  grains,  being  134  grains  btlow  the 
healthy  average.  On  the  addition  of  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  ;icetic  acid,  to  this  urine,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  deeply  coloured  uric 
acid  occurred.  Liquor  potassa;  liijhtened 
the  tint  of  the  urine  without  producing  any 
visible  deposit.  It  was  not  affected  by  heat. 
If  you  take  the  trouble  to  evaporate  a  s])eci- 
men  of  urine  possessin^r  this  dcep-l  rjwnish- 
colour,  and  digest  alcohol  on  the  extract, 
you  will  obtain  a  fine  purplish  crimson  solu- 
tion exactly  reseiiiblinij  in  tint  that  obtained 
by  diajesting  the  (le))osit  itself  in  the  same 
menstruum.  Some  doubt  has  existed  re- 
garding the  real  nature  of  the  jiigment 
colouring  the  urine  and  the  deposit.  Dr. 
I'ront  is  inclined  to  consider  that  the 
coiouriu!?  a^ent  is  purpurnte  of  ammonia 
(murexid  of  Licbii;  and  Wohler).  From  a 
very  caieful  investigation  of  this  matter, 
which  I  made  nine  years  ago  iu  conjunction 
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with  Dr.  Brett,  1  feel  convinced  that  the 
view  taken  by  Berzeiius  and  some  others 
is  the  most  correct.  You  will  find  the  result 
of  our  experiments  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazettk  for  1831.  I  have  since  repeated 
these  observations  on  ti.any  fine  specimens 
of  the  crimson  deposits,  and  invariably  met 
with  the  same  results.  As,  however,  Ur. 
Prout  has,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable 
work,  maintained  his  former  opinion,  1  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  allude  more  fully  to  this 
matter  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
I  may  remind  you  that  urate  of  ammonia 
artificially  coloured  with   the   purpurate   of 


ammonia  (murexid)  does  not  become  de- 
colourized by  digestion  in  alcohol,  whilst  the 
natural  crimson  deposits  readily  yield  up 
their  pigment  to  this  menstruum.  ^Vhel^ 
aqueous  solutions  of  these  two  colouring 
matters  are  treated  with  different  re-agents, 
the  results  obtained  are  so  satisfactory  that, 
in  my  opinion,  they  can  scarcely  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  the  natural  colouring  matter 
(l)urinirine)  differing  toto  c<ilo  Irom  mure.xid. 
Tlie  table  I  now  place  before  you  shows  the 
results  of  some  experiments  of  this  kind  : 
the  solutions  of  the  two  colouring  matters 
were  of  nearly  equal  intensity. 


lleagent. 


Purpurine. 


Dilute  sulphuric  acid 


Liquor  potassse 
Hydrochloric  acid 

Ammonia 
Carb.  Potass 
Proto-chloride  of  tin 
Hot  acetic  acid 


No  alteration  of  colour  until 
heat  is  ajjplied,  when  it  be- 
conies  slif^htly  paler 

Greenish- brown  colour 

No  alteration  of  colour  in  the 
cold 

Greenish-yellow  colour 

Yellow  colour 

No  change  of  colour 

No  change  of  colour 


Murexid. 


Entirely  destroys  the  colour 


Purplish-lilac  colour 
Destroys  the  colour  instantly 

Deeper  crimson 
Deeper  j)ink 
Destroys  the  colour 
Destroys  the  colour 


I  venture  to  think,  gentlemen,  that  a 
glance  at  this  table  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  correctness  of  the  position  I  have  assumed 
regarding  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  pink  deposits. 

Fourthly,  Perfectly,  or  nearly,  white  de- 
posits are  occasionally  met  with  in  pale 
specimens  of  urine,  especially  in  gouty  sub- 
jects. This  deposit  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  urate  of  soda,  and  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  it  by  Dr.  Prout.  It 
is  certainly  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia  frequently 
contain  crystals  of  free  uric  acid,  which  be- 
come perfectly  obvious  by  gently  warming 


the  urine  to  dissolve  the  amorphous  deposit. 
They  likewise  frequently  co-exist  with  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  but  very  rarely  with  the  phos- 
phates. I  have  frequently  met  with  these 
deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia,  falling  wholly 
or  partly  in  a  gelatinous  state,  so  as  to  re- 
semble masses  of  mucus  :  this  resemblance 
is  often  remarkably  striking.  The  applica- 
tion of  heat,  or  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
liquor  potassse,  by  dissolving  the  deposit,  at 
once  distinguishes  it  from  mucus. 

At  our  next  meeting  I  shall  draw  your 
attention  to  the  microscopic  appearance 
presented  by  uric  acid  deposits,  and  to  the 
ir:dications  they  afford  in  practice. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  has  recently 
been  delivering,  in  the  city  of  York 
and  other  places,  a  series  of  lectures, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  on  what  he 
calls  "phreno-magnetism."  As  these 
lectures  have  created  considerable  sen- 
sation, and  as  the  said  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  has  at  least  magnetised  the  jiurses 
of  the  w  orthy  but  somewhat  credulous 
citizens  of  York  to  some  purpose,  I 
have  deemed  the  subject  not  unworthy 
of  a  few  observations. 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons 
that  the  theory  promulgated  by  this 
charlatan  is  too  ridiculous  to  require 
serious  refutation.  I  may  or  I  may 
not  agree  in  that  opinion  ;  but  this 
fact  is  to  me  quite  evident,  that  things 
which  in  themselves  are  trilling  may 
be  swelled  and  magnified  into  import- 
ance where  a  large  portion  of  public 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  them.  lu 
Sheffield,  in  Wakefield,  and  in  York,  a 
great  number  of  people,  and,  nurabile 
(tutu,  very  many  of  them  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  phreno-magnctic  mania, 
and  they  go  about  from  house  to  house 
seesawing  with  their  hands,  darting 
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with  their  finf^jcrs,  staring  witli  their 
eyes,  and  tickling  up  the  craniological 
bumps  of  their  male  and  female  ac- 
quaintances. It  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  press  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  abate  the  nuisance  by  unmasking 
the  imposition. 

I  write,  not  as  a  medical  man,  but  as 
a  member  of  a   profession  in  which   I 
am  accustomed  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  are  determined  by  the  amount 
and  credibility  of  evidence  which   are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other.      Before   I  proceed  to   the 
remarks  which  I  propose   to  make  on 
the  subject  the   title   of  which   I  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,   I  would  preli- 
n>inarily  observe,  that   I   am  not  a  de- 
termined sceptic  as  to  mesmerism,  or 
phrenology,  or  any  other  theory  which 
— my  mind  being  acted  upon   by  ha- 
bitual   modes  of    thinking,    and    my 
opinions    influenced  by  old-fashioned 
notions   of  things,   which  modes  and 
notions   maj/,   and   very  probably  are, 
erroneous— has  to  me,   upon   the  first 
face  of  it,  an  appearance  of  absurdity. 
I  say  I  am   not   a  determined  sceptic  ; 
I  would  not  prejudge  ;  but  I  will  never 
consent  to  give  my  belief  to  any  novel 
doctrine   or  theory,  upon   any  subject 
whatsoever,   without    having  full  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
that  doctrine  or  theory.     I  require  evi- 
dence— clear,  undoubted,  unsusp  eted, 
and  unsuspicious  evidence.     Dr.  John- 
son has  written  an  admirable  essay  on 
the   danger    of  hastily    ridiculing  the 
plans  and  propositions  of  projectors, 
seeing  what  extraordinary  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  science— what  won- 
derful inventions  have  been  produced 
in  art.     Now  the  most  improbable  and 
apparently    impossible    theories   have 
been  proved  to  be  founded  on  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  scientific  truth. 
It  is  extremely  unsafe,  and  argues  a 
mind  contracted  by  ignorance,   or  fet- 
tered and  enslaved  by  the  prejudices  of 
a  partial  education,  to  pronounce  de- 
cisively,  and,  as  it  were,   ex  cathaliA, 
against   any   system    which,   untested 
and  unexamined,  apjjcars  to  our  finite 
j)erceptions  and  imperfect  vision  ridi- 
culous.     One   of  the   most  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  ever  made  in  science 
was,  perliajis,  the  magnet.     If  the  fact 
were  now  slated  for  tlie  first  time,  that 
a  needle,   after   having    undergone   a 
certain  process,  would  point  always  to 
a  particular  quarter,   would  not  that 


statement  be  heard  with  doubt— would 
it  not  be  received  with  caution,  would 
not  a  circumstance  so  mysterious,  so 
irreconcileable  with  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  science,  seem  of  itself  to  de- 
mand the  strictest  scrutiny,  to  require 
the  most   undeniable   evidence  of  its 
truth  ?     It  is  now  known  to  be  a  fact — 
iifii/  it  is  so  we  have  yet  to  learn.     It  is 
a  mystery   which   remains  to    be   un- 
folded by  some  future  revelation.     If 
any  one  should  now  profess  to  doubt 
the  power  and  quality  of  the  magnet, 
we  should  set  him  down  as  an  ignora- 
mus   or  an  idiot.     The  projected  dis- 
covery of  America  by   Columbus   was 
laughed  at.      Gallilco   was  jiersecuted 
because  he  said  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  latter  was 
stationary.     Newton's  theory  o£  light, 
and  his  statement  that   white   was  a 
combination  of  all  the  colours,  were  at 
first  scoffed  at.     The  use  of  vaccina- 
tion as  a  remedy  for   the   small  pox, 
when     introduced    by    the    immortal 
Jenner,    was    viewed    as    chimerical. 
For  my  part,  instructed  by  the  lessons 
of  the  past,    I   will  never  ridicule  any 
project,   however  preposterous  it  may 
appear.     I    will  even    admit  that   the 
transmutation   of  metals  may   not  be 
impossible,   nor  a  voyage  to  the  moon 
per   balloon    via   space   impracticable. 
Such   are   my  sentiments.     But   be  it 
understood  that,  whilst  I  dismiss  scep- 
ticism,! suspend  belief:  whilsti  refuse 
to  scoff,  I  liesitate  to  applaud.     I  de- 
clare myself  to  be  in  that  mental  state 
which  Locke  recommends  to  all  those 
who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
— in  that  state  in  which  I  am  indifierent 
to   the  result,  whether  that  result  be 
the  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth,  or 
the  falsehood  of  a  theory.     I  will,  how- 
ever,  use   my   best   efforts,  when    the 
occasion   seems   to   call    for   them,  to 
expose  imposture  and  unveil  deceit,  to 
tear  from  ingenious  falsehood  its  plau- 
sibility, and  hold  up  to  execration  and 
derision  swindling  craft  and  designing 
quackery.     There  was  a  time,  and  that 
not  a  distant  one,  when  all   the  world 
believed   in    witchcraft.      This    belief 
was  not  confined  to  the  poor,  the  mi- 
serable,  the    ignorant,   but   was   most 
confidently  entertained  by  the  wealthy, 
the  intelligent,   and  the  learned.      In 
the  year    1()()4   two  poor  old  women, 
called  Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Deeny, 
were  tried  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  before 
that  gi'cat,  good,   and  learned  judge, 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale,  convicted  of  the 
suj)i)osccl  crime,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted. The  Slimming  up  of  the  learned 
ChiefHaronon  that  occasion  is  curious, 
and  is  a  lament  able  proof  to  what 
human  weakness  the  most  intellectual 
and  cultivated  men  may  be  subject,  to 
what  extent  they  may  be  duped  by  artful 
imposture,  even  when  practised  by  the 
most  contemptible  and  the  most  de- 
graded of  beings.  He  said,  "  That 
they  had  now  two  things  to  inquire 
after.  First,  whether  or  no  these  chil- 
dren were  bewitched  ?  Secondly, 
whether  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were 
guilty  of  it?  That  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches  he  made  no  doubt 
at  all;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  had 
affirmed  so  much  ;  secondly,  the  wis- 
dom of  all  iiutions  had  provided  laws 
against  such  persons,  which  is  an  ar- 
gument of  their  confidence  of  such  a 
crime.  And  such  hath  been  the  judg- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  as  appears  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  hath 
provided  punishment  proportionable  to 
the  quality  of  the  ofTence  ;  and  desired 
them  strictly  to  observe  their  evidence, 
and  desired  the  Great  God  of  Heaven 
to  direct  their  hearts  ;  for  to  condemn 
t/ie  innocent  and  let  the  guiltji  go  free 
were  both  <in  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
During  the  trial  various  experiments 
were  made  on  the  children  to  prove 
that  they  were  bewitched,  amongst 
which  take  the  following  : — "  There 
were  some  experiments  made  with  the 
persons  afflicted  by  bringing  persons  to 
touch  them  ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
fits,  to  all  men's  apprehensions  de- 
prived of  all  sense  and  understanding, 
closiuy  their  fists  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  strongest  men  in  the  court  could  not 
force  them  open  ;  yet  by  the  least  touch 
of  one  of  those  supposed  witches.  Rose 
Cullender  by  name,  they  would  sud- 
denly shriek  out,  opening  their  hands, 
which  accident  could  not  happen  by 
the  touch  of  any  other  person.  And 
lest  they  might  privately  see  when 
they  were  touched  by  the  said  Rose 
Cullender,  they  were  blinded  with  their 
own  aprons,  and  the  touching  took  the 
same  effect  as  before." 

Can  any  person  of  the  present  day 
doubt  that  this  was  imposture  ?  Is  there 
a  single  juryman  who  would  not  reject 
with  disgust  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  was  adduced  on  that  trial,  and 
on    which    those    two    poor,    infirm. 


friendless  old  women  were  convicted 
and  hanged?  Yet  men  of  intelligence, 
— men  of  learning — men  experienced 
in  all  the  tricks,  chicanery,  and  false- 
hood, which  are  exhibited  in  courts  of 
justice  —  men  acquainted,  from  long 
study  and  observation,  with  all  the 
turns  and  twists,  the  quirks  and  quid- 
dities, the  lights  and  shades,  of  the 
human  mind — were  deceived  by  these, 
and  others  of  a  similar  description  ;  and 
although  humane,  benevolent,  and  mer- 
ciful, labouring  under  that  deception, 
pronounced  the  extreme  sentence  which 
the  law  can  inflict — that  of  forfeiture 
of  life.  The  present  age  is  more  en- 
lightened :  we  do  not  now  admit  the 
possibility  of  witchcraft ;  but  are  we 
l)roof  against  every  imposture,  are  we 
incapable  of  being  deceived?  When 
witchcraft  was  believed,  men  lent  a 
credulous  ear  to  every  tale  of  wonder  ; 
they  were  predisposed  to  be  convinced. 
Now,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible, no  statement  of  its  effects  would 
be  credited  ;  and  therefore  no  statement 
is  made.  Those  who  believe  in  mes- 
merism are  precisely  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  believed  in  witchcraft;  the 
cause  being  fully  credited,  every  effect 
is  received  on  the  slightest  evidence. 
There  is  a  predisposition  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  imposture  is  therefore  easy. 
There  are  two  features  in  mesmerism 
calculated  to  induce  belief:  these  are, 
the  wonderful  and  the  new.  The  latter 
excites  curiosity,  the  former  a  secret 
wish  that  it  may  be  true.  The  one 
feeling  induces  search,  and  the  other 
faith.  There  was  a  time  when  astrology 
was  ranked  amongst  the  sciences  ;  and 
even  yet  it  has  some  believers.  Kings 
and  nobles  had  their  horoscopes  cast; 
and  the  professors  of  the  swindling 
mummery  were  loaded  with  wealth  and 
honours.  When  it  is  considered,  then, 
what  gross  deceptions  have  been  prac- 
tised in  times  past,  and  are  practised  in 
the  present  day — witness  Slormonism 
in  America,  which  has  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  professors — it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  extremely  cautious  how 
we  receive  as  truth  the  theories  of  men, 
some  of  them  doubtless  honest,  but  en- 
thusiastic ;  others,  there  is  as  little 
doubt,  knavish  and  self-interested. 
Amongst  the  theories  lately  propounded 
are  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  or.  as 
some  persons  denominate  it,  animal 
magnetism.  I  prefer  the  former  desig- 
nation ;  for  it  is  at  any  rate  expressive 
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of  a  fact,  Mesmer  being  the  name  of 
the  German  empiric  who  practised  it. 
The  latter  is  only  expressive  of  an 
opinion,  the  correctness  of  which  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  Now  I  believe 
that  phrenology  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  believe  that  a  man,  to  possess 
sense,  must  possess  a  fair  modicum  of 
brains.  1  do  not  say  that  the  human 
head  may  not  be  mapped ;  that  every 
faculty  and  every  passion  do  vot  reside 
in  some  particular  portion  of  the  brain  ; 
that  the  place  in  which  each  faculty 
and  each  passion  is  deposited  has  not 
been  discovered;  and  that  the  phreno- 
logist can  not  unerringly  place  his 
finger  upon  it.  I  do  not  pronounce 
these  negations,  but  I  require  proofs  in 
the  afiirmativc.  I  believe  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  is  truth  in  mes- 
merism :  I  believe  that,  by  a  pecuHar 
monotonous  motion  (if  the  term  mono- 
tonous may  be  appliedtomotion),  or  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  for  a  length  of 
time  on  some  particular  object,  a  state 
of  coma,  or  even  catalepsy,  may  be 
induced.  1  do  not  say  tliat  a  person 
under  the  effects  of  mesmerism  can  not 
see  with  the  back  of  his  head,  or  with 
his  great  toe,  or  wit  n  his  knee-bone ;  I 
do  not  say  that  he  can  not  play  a  tune 
upon  every  instrument,  though  he  never 
before  played  upon  any  instrument ; 
that  he  can  not,  by  certain  motions 
with  his  hands,  throw  another  person, 
sitting  in  another  room,  into  a  profound 
sleep.  I  do  not  say  that  a  piece  of 
gold,  or  a  piece  of  nickel,  after  having 
been  held  for  a  sliort  space  within  the 

f)alm  of  one  man,  and  then  put  into  the 
land  of  another,  will  not  produce  in 
that  other  coma,  clairvoyance,  sleep- 
waking,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  features  of  the  mesmeric 
state.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  effects 
above  mentioned  will  not  or  can  not  be 
produced  ;  all  that  I  rcfjuire  is  evidence 
that  they  can.  liiit,  say  the  disciples 
of  L  1  Fontaine,  of  Elliotson,  of  Mesmer, 
you  htive  evidence.  1  am  dissatisfied 
with  it.  I  am  (I  hope)  of  an  ingenuous 
nature ;  I  am  extremely  open  to  con- 
viction ;  I  have  rather  a  tendency  to 
the  credulous;  but  I  am  not  gullable. 
Let  me  have  honest  evidence,  pro- 
ceeding from  conipetenf  witnesses — 
competent  both  on  tlie  ground  of  intel- 
lect and  disinterestedness-  and  I  will 
believe.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  (for  he 
claims  to  be  considered  the  originator 
of  the  theory)  has  struck  out  a  new 


path.  Disdaining  the  somewhat  beaten 
tiHcks  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  of  Mesmer 
and  Elliotson,  he  has  carved  for  himself 
a  new  road  to  fame — and  may  I  not 
also  say  to  profit  ?  Out  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  these  men  he  has  moulded 
a  fresh  science  (!j  combining  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  mesmerism  and  phreno- 
logy. To  this  science  he  has  given  the 
compound  name  of  jihreno-magnetism. 
But  in  this  prolific  age  of  theories  why 
should  I  be  excluded  ?  I  have  disco- 
vered a  new  science,  which  consists  of 
the  scientia  or  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Hall;  and  I  have  bestowed 
upon  it  the  title  of  Phveno-Spencerian- 
maynttic  humbug.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall 
was  formerly  a  journeyman  printer  in 
the  York  Courant  Newspaper  Office. 
The  public  will  be  rather  surprised, 
and  indeed  it  is  somewhat  paradoxical, 
that  after  having  been  a  man  of  letters, 
he  should  be  an  illiterate  man.  But 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact.  He  himself  con- 
fesses that  he  is  "a  plain-spoken  man," 
and  not  "an  acute  elocutionist;"  and 
he  apologises  for  his  limping  oratory, 
saying,  "  I  cannot  speak  well  for  them 
mysel  f,  however  well  I  may  be  able  to  write 
for  them  in  private,  as  in  writing  we 
have  to  employ  a  different  class  of 
faculties  to  those  employed  in  public 
speakers."  I  really  don't  see  why  he 
should  write  well,  and  speak  badly,  be- 
cause in  the  one  he  employs  a  different 
class  of  faculties  from  those  which  he 
employs  in  the  other.  But  allowing 
that,  he  will,  1  think,  admit  that  the 
rules  of  grammar  require  to  be  observed 
in  both;  and  that  if  a  man  can  write 
grammatically,  he  can  also  speak  gram- 
matically. There  are  some  things, 
certainly,  which  are  not  perceived  in 
writlen  compositions;  for  instance,  the 
absence  of  the  //  without  leave,  when 
its  presence  is  really  a  siuequa  non  ;  and 
the  most  exasperating  "exasperation" 
of  it,  when  its  company  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Tlie  "Sun"  newspaper 
nas  a  paragraph  relating  to  this  gentle- 
man, of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — "  Many  of  our  readers,  who 
by  this  time  have,  no  doubt,  been 
deeply  interested  by  our  report,  taken  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  Y(  rk  Courant, 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall's  lecture  on  piire- 
nology  and  magnetism,  in  that  city 
and  ShcfTield,  in  the  latter  of  which 
place  he  holds  a  respectable  situation, 
will  be  surprised  to  near  that  he  is  the 
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identical  individual  whom  we  n(3ticed  a 
short  time  since  in  connection  with  our 
popular  literature,  as  the  "  Siierwood 
Forester."  Under  that  designation 
he  has  risen,  by  original  strength  of 
mind  and  close  application,  from  the 
humble  obscurity  of  a  one-storied 
Nottinghamshire  cottage,  to  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  the  world  of  letters ; 
his  "Forester's  Oft'ering,"  and  "  Ram- 
bles in  the  Country,"  having  been  very 
widely  read  and  appreciated.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  receives  the  title  of 
"anew  Wizard  of  the  North."  *  •  • 
He  is,  we  are  informed,  expected  to 
visit  the  metrojiolis,  in  order  that  his 
startling  observations  and  discoveries  in 
science  may  obtain  the  consideration 
which,  if  true,  thev  certainly  merit." 
The  "Sherwood  Forester"  of  the 
present  day  beats  his  prototype,  Robin 
Hood,  hollow.  He  levies  his  contribu- 
tions with  greater  security,  and  de- 
cidedly shoots  with  a  much  longer  bow. 
When  he  visits  the  metropolis,  I 
sincerely  trust  he  will  be  taken  to  the 
OreeiiwDod ;  not  that  which  erst  was 
situated  amidst  the  romantic  wilds  of 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  but 
that  which  may  be  seen  daily  on  the 
bench  at  one  of  tlie  police  offices.  The 
"  Wizard  of  the  North"  may  be  assured 
that  the  law  inflicts  now  no  punish- 
ment for  witchcraft,  but  it  does  inflict 
a  punishment,  and  a  severe  one,  on 
those  persons  who  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  his  lecture  at 
York,  or  rather  to  his  illustrations, 
for  it  would  positively  -be  a  waste  of 
time  and  pajjcr  to  criticise  the  crude, 
indigested,  indigestible  nonsense  which 
he  uttered.  After  his  lecture,  then,  was 
finished,  he  commenced  his  experi- 
ments, and  on  a  sign  being  made  by  him, 
forth  issued  from  the  audience  n 
loutish  looking  lad,  who  might  be  per- 
haps about  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
youth  we  were  informed  was  by  pro- 
fession a  tailor.  The  phrcno-magne- 
tiser  having  placed  him  in  a  chair, 
began  to  move  his  hands,  after  the 
manner  of  t]ie  mesmerisers,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
coma  and  catalepsy;  that  is,  he  pre- 
tended to  do  so.  Now  before  I  proceed 
a  step  further,  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
without  mincing  tlie  matter  in  the  least, 
that  in  my  firm  conviction  the  whole  of 
Mr,  Snip's  performance  was  rank  im- 
j.osture.     I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
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thrown  into  a  mesmeric  state  at  all;  I 
do  not  l^clicve  that  any  one  of  the 
organs  pretended  to  be  excited  was 
ever  brought  into  activity,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  possible.  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  first  called  into  operation  the 
organ  of  veneration,  and  the  lad  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 
as  though  he  were  engaged  in  prayer. 
Next  he  touched  up  acquisitiveness  and 
secretivencss,  and  he  filched,  not  "  from 
the  slK?lf  a  precious  diadem,"  but  the 
snuffer  tray,  and  "put  itintohispocket." 
Then     conscientiousness,     when     re* 

{)entance,  that  "  tender  sprite,"  touched 
lis  guilty  soul,  and  he  returned  it.  Then 
self-esteem,  and  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat  (that  being  the  way  I  suppose  that 
tailors  exhibit  a  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves,) put  something  to  his  sinister 
eye  resembling  a  quizzing-glass,  and 
strutted  about  the  platform.  Then 
aversion,  and  he  turned  up  his  nose 
and  snapped  his  fingers  at  his  patron. 
Then  benevolence,  and  he  gave  him  a 
.shilling.  Then  alimentiveness,  and  he 
took  an  orange  out  of  his  pocket  and 
began  to  suck  it.  Then  form  and  imi- 
tation, and  a  paj^erand  pencil  being  put 
before  him  he  began  to  write.  Then 
eventuality,  and  he  "  pitied  the  poor 
nuns  who  were  confined  so,"  Then 
language,  and  he  recited  "  near  yonder 
copse  whereonee  a  garden  smiled,  &c." 
Then  tune,  and  he  straightway  whistled 
and  hummed  a  tune.  Then  industry, 
and  he  moved  his  elbows  as  though  he 
were  stitching  a  pair  of  ^•mall-clothes. 
Then  philo-])rogcnitiveness,  and  he 
affected  to  nurse  a  baby,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now  it  wiis 
rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  for 
the  manifestation  of  alimentiveness,  he 
should  liapjien  to  have  an  orange  in  his 
pocket ;  for  that  of  acquisitiveness,  the 
snuller-tray  should  be  so  placed  that  he 
should  be  able  to  walk  straight  up  to 
it,  and  put  his  hand  upon  it ;  and  for 
that  of  benevolence,  he  should  happen 
to  recollect  (all  his  other  faculties,  be  it 
remembered,  were  asleep,  benevolence 
alone  being  awake,)  that  in  his  left  side 
waistcoat  pocket  there  was  a  shiUing. 
It  was  fortunate  he  did  not  put  his 
hand  into  the  right  side  pocket,  or  into 
his  coat  pocket,  for  then  probably  the 
return  would  have  been  ml,  but  that  he 
put  it  into  the  very  pocket  in  which 
the  odd  shilling  was  contained  for  that 
particular  purpose.  The  platform  which 
was  raised,  was  of  verv  limited  dimen- 
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sions.andconsidering  that  circumstance, 
it  did  appctir  to  me  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary  tiiat  the  young  man,   with   his 
eyes  shut,  bhouKl  be  able  to  strut  about 
under    the    inlluence     of    self-esteem, 
aversion,  &c.,  and  yet  never  transgress 
its  boundaries.     Ti'ie  organ  of  language 
I  have  always  understood  is  that  faculty 
which   enables  a  person  who  possesses 
it   to  speak   with  Ihicncy  ;    to   utter  a 
number  of  words  without  reference  to 
the    sense   or   nonsense     which    they 
convey,  those  words  being  his  own.     I 
have  never  supposed  (but  I  may  have 
been  mistaken,)   that  a  full   develope- 
nient  of  that  organ  enabled  him  simply 
to  recite  the  words  of  others,  which  he 
had  committed  to  memory.     But  Mr. 
Wilmot,  such  being  the  name  in  which 
the  young  Knight  of  the   thimble  re- 
joices, when  his  organ  of  language  was 
e.Kcited,  attempted  to  spout  a  (piotation 
from  Goldsmith's   "  Deserted  Village." 
Ikit  why,  I  ask,  tvlii/  was  he  not  perfect 
in  that  quotation,  w/ii/  did  his  memory 
fail  him,  and  tv/iif,  I  emphatically  ask, 
did  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  prum/>l  Itiin  in  a 
v}hisper  P    Yes,  sir,  1  state  it  as  a  fact, 
for  the   truth   of  which   I  pledge  my 
honour,  and  to  which  I    am  ready   to 
bear  testimony  under  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  should  it  be  required,   that  Mr. 
Spencer    Hall    did   promit    him   in    a 
whisper,  which  whisjjer  was   evidently 
not    intended     for    the     ears    of    the 
audience,   but  which  was  nevertheless 
distinctly  heard  by  me.   ihis  fact  alone 
proves  that  the  whole  performance  was 
a  trick,  a  juggle,  a  cunning  device  to 
raise   money.     It   proves  that   all    his 
manifestations  were  a  mere   fiction,  a 
parable   of  the    hud  sower,  conveying 
this  moral,    that   the  most   intelligent 
men  are  liable  to  become  the  dupes  of 
the   most   ignorant   and   contemptible. 
Whilst  the  first  actor  was  going  through 
his  paces,  the  second  one,  then  in  the 
middle  of  the   room,  was  heard  to  say, 
"  I    shall   perform  much   better  when 
my  turn  comes." 

We  have  been  informed  by  EUiotson, 
and  others  learned  in  the  scieme,  that 
a  patient  when  he  is  awake  is  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  has  taken  place 
wlien  he  was  in  a  state  of  mesmeric 
coma.  How,  then,  could  this  man  know 
that  he  would  perform  belter?  How- 
ever, he  told  the  truth,  he  did  jierform 
better;  he  was  evidently  the  better  actor 
of  the  two  ;  he  had  been  more  carefully 
trained,  or   his  natural   talent  for  the 


imitative  was  greater,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken   if   that    youth  has  not  been   a 
strolling  player,  rehearsing  perhaps  in 
the  characters  of  George  Barnwell,  and 
Jack  Sheppard,  the  ads  which  lie  hiis 
now  begun  to  play  in  the  drama  of  real 
life,  and  destined  not  improbably  to  a 
similar   exit  to  that  of  these   worthies. 
His  manifestations  of  tragedy,  comedy, 
self-communion,     were     all    evidently 
studied,  though  absurd.     In  exhibiting 
tragedy  he  endeavoured  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  attitude  of  the  tragic  muse, 
in  embodying  comedy  he  laughed  idio- 
tically,  and  spreading  out   his   hands 
placed  the  extreme  end  of  his  thumb  to 
the  tip   of  his  nose — a  low  and  vulgar 
action,  not   in    the    least    comic,    and 
calculated  to  excite  instead  of  a  feeling 
of  risibility   an  almost  uncontrollable 
desire   to  kick  him  out  of  the  room. 
Self-communion    was   represented    by 
his  seating  himself  upon  a  chair  with  a 
slow  and  dignified  motion,  placing  one 
leg  across  the  other,  his  elbow   upon 
his  knee,  and  his  liead  upon  his  hand, 
having  his  forefinger  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  the  thumb inider  hischin. 
What  is  firmness  ?     I  understand  it  to 
be  a  mental  fixedness,  an  innate  resolve 
not  to  be  shaken  ;  a  determination  not 
to  be  moved.     It  is  purely  mental,  it  is 
the  immutability  of  the  spirit  within, 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  expressed 
by  corporal  actions,  at  least  very  slightly 
so.  There  is  a  compression  of  the  lips,  a 
calm  sternness  of  the  eye,  which   ex- 
press   tlie    soul's     deep    resolve,    but 
nothing  more.     If  any  one  wishes   to 
see  firnniess  expressed,  let  him  look  at 
the  picture  of  Napoleon  ;  there  it  is  in 
(iod-like  sublimity.     How  did  Spencer 
Hall's  builbon  exhibit  it  ?     He  planted 
his  feet  upon  the  ground  with  tremen- 
dous  vehemence,   and    threw   up    his 
arms  as  if  he  were  going  "  to  i)luck 
bright    honour    from    the     pale-faced 
moon,"  or  as  if  he   were  challenging 
the    "  Herald    Mercury"  to  a  boxing- 
match.     I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
he  had  seen   Duerow's  representation 
of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  and  that 
this  was  a  poor  imitation  of  it — to  me, 
it  ajjpeared  as  much  like  firmness  as  a 
horse  chesnut  is  like  a  cliesnut  horse. 
Now   if    the    various    faculties    which 
were    pretended    to    be    excited     had 
been  really  excited,  every  manifestation 
would  have  been  natural ;  for  not  art, 
but  nature,  would  have  spoken,  and  her 
voice  would   have   been   echoed  by  a 
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responsive  chord  in  the  bosom  of  every 
one  present.     The  organs  of  dancing, 
climbing,  accjuaiiitanccship.swi mining, 
and  dcstruetiveiK'.ss,  were  all   in   their 
order  brought  into  operation,  and   he 
accordingly   duieed,    climbed,   nodded 
to  the  company,  swam,  and  broke   a 
chair   in    pieces.      Mr.    Spentcr    Hall 
attempted  to  give  a  specimen  of  clair- 
voyance, and  he  told  the  company  that 
his  subject  could  see  with  the  back  of 
his  head.     A  medical  gentleman  signi- 
fied that  he  woidd  put  him  to  the  test, 
lie  took  out  his  watch,  and,  altering  it 
from  10,  that  being  the  period  of  the 
evening,  to  a  fjuartir  pnxl  7,  he  put   it 
behind  the  young  man's  head.     "  What 
is  that  which  is  held  behind  your  head?" 
A  watch,  of  course  ;   he  heard  the  tick- 
ing.    "  IJut  what  a  clock  is  it  ?"     Aye, 
there's  the  rub.     The  impostor  did  not 
know  that  the  time  of   the  watch  had 
been  altered.     What   is    his    answer  ? 
"Twenty-six  minutes  to  10."'     Did   he 
really  sec   the   watch?     Jf  he  did,  he 
would  also  have  seen  that  the  time  was 
a  quarter  past  7  by  the  watch,  though 
it  was  not  by  the  night.     It  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  see  it:  then  was  he  a 
liar  and   impostor.     The  straw  slowly 
and   silently   floating  upon   the  broad 
bosom  of  the  mighty  river  indicates  its 
course;   a  feather  sailing  through  the 
air  informs  us  from  wliat  quarter  the 
gentle  breeze  proceeds,  which,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  may  rise  into  a  fearful 
hurricane,  and  spread  devastation  far 
and  wide.     So  docs  a  straw,  a  feather, 
every  triile,  enable  us  to  detect  impos- 
ture, fathom  fraud,  and  penetrate   de- 
ceit.    The  fact  of  Spencer  Hall's  whis- 
pering to  his  tool,  and  the  fact  of  the 
young  man  saying  it  was  2'5  minutes  to 
10,  when  it  was  a  quarter  past  7,  these 
two  facts  clearly  prove  that  both  master 
and  man   are   impostors.     If  they  im- 
pose,  or  attemi»t   to   impose,    in    one 
tiling,  what  security  have  you  that  they 
have  not  imposed  in  everything  ':*   None 
whatever.    Hat  some,  zealous  in  defend- 
ing this  new  theory,  may  say  it  was 
impossible  so  to  act.    Sir,  I  liave  shown 
you  that  mere  chilrlren  acted  in  such  a 
manner;   that  the  great  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  deceived  by  them,  and,  la- 
bouring   under    that    deception,    sen- 
tenced two  poor  old  women  to  an  ig- 
nominious death.     I  sum  up  by  declar- 
ing it  to  be  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
wiiole  of  Mr.  Hall's  peformance  was  a 
juggle  and  a   trick,  and   that  lie  has 


obtained  money  from  the  people  of 
York  and  other  places  by  exhibiting 
so-called  manifestations  of  the  truth 
of  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  which 
manifestations  were  feigned,  acted,  and 
false. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  I3.\RIUSrEK  ON  THE  NoRTHERX 

Circuit. 
[The  writer  of  the  above  has  fur- 
nished us  with  his  name;  and  a  well- 
known   physician  also  guarantees  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements.— Ed.  Gaz.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  Fcbruunj  17,  1843. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  diffiiitfttem 
Arth  Medicie  tiieri ;  potestas  niodo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  bit,  (licendi  periculuin  iion  recuse." 

Cicero. 

QUACKERIES  OF  THE  DAY. 
Wiiilp:    the    alchemists    were    enthu- 
siastically consuming  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  melting  down  the  ingots 
of  their  disciples,  in  seeking  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  ehxir  of 
life,  medical  men  looked  gravely  on, 
giving  more   or  less   credence  to  the 
promises    of  the  adepts,  according  as 
tlieir    own    temperaments,    education, 
and  pursuits,  favoured  or  counteracted 
a  disposition  to  credulity  ;  and  though 
no  doubt  often  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  those  who  promised  to  render  the 
art  of  healing  needless,  and  to  make 
gold  so  plentiful  that  fees  would  be 
worthless,  yet  they  wisely  adopted  the 
products   of  the  laboratory   into  their 
materia   medica,    mending   their    own 
rough  roads  to  longevity  with  the  re- 
fuse of  the  furnace  and  the  crucible, 
and  lining  their  own  pockets  with  the 
precious  metals  earned  by  this  humble 
but  useful  kind  of  macadamizing.    Che- 
mists since   the  time   of  Bacon  have 
become  gradually  less  extravagant  in 
their   promises ;    neither   Faraday  nor 
Liebig,  we  fancy,  have  hinted   at  any 
thing  directly  to  supersede  the  practice 
of  medicine,   or  greatly  to   affect  the 
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currency  question,  though  the  former 
has  dropped  hints  about  making  dia- 
monds from  charcoal,  and  getting  fuel 
from  water  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal  fields;  and  the  latter  gentleman 
lias  rather  menaced  Corporal  Trim's 
theory  of  animal  heat  and  radical 
moisture,  as  broached  in  the  trenches 
of  Nimeguen.  The  doctors  and  the 
experimental  chemists  are  now  on  very 
good  terms,  and  each  new  pharma- 
copana  is,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by 
various  recent  discoveries,  uiuta  et 
onendata. 

Chemistry,  no  longer  the  rival  of 
Medicine,  is  indeed  her  most  valued 
ally,  from  whom  she  derives  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  her  training, 
materials  for  her  warfare,  and  amuse- 
ment for  her  leisure.  Both  are  the 
faithful  servants  of  mankind  in  their 
struggles  with  the  material  world — with 
disease  and  death. 

But  the  public  have  of  late  been 
tempted  to  discard  physic  and  her  failli- 
ful  ally.  Overtures  have  been  made  by 
three  foreign  powers  to  perform  all  the 
garrison  duty,  as  well  as  the  severer 
field-service,  more  certainly,  more  eftec- 
tually,  and  more  cheaply.  Hydropathy 
says,  I  have  common  sense,  and  the 
whole  animal  creation  on  my  side. 
Mesmerism  says,  I  will  perform  all 
your  amputations  without  pain  or  in- 
convenience, and  give  you  such  secret 
intelligence  of  your  enemies'  move- 
ments, that,  with  your  eyes  shut,  you 
shall  see  more  than  you  now  see  with 
your  eyes  open.  But  Homu'opathy 
promises  most,  and  says,  I  will  spare 
you  that  terrible  effusion  of  blood, 
which,  fis  even  your  jjresent  defenders 
admit,  often  makes  their  victories  as 
bad  as  defeats— that  sad  drain  upon 
your  resources  which  has  so  often 
nearly  starved  you  into  a  surrender, 
and  left  you  no  strength  for  a  sortie — 
that  enormous  outlay  upon  ainnnuii- 
tion,  which,  supposing  it  to  be  of  good 


and  high  quality,  is  as  dangerous  alike 
to  friend  and  foe,  but  in  which  you 
are  often  so  cheated  by  your  contrac- 
tors, that  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
I  make  no  shew  or  parade,  insulting 
you  with  long  files  of  obtrusive  guards 
in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  :  in 
fact,  my  troops  are  at  once  active  for 
you  and  inoflensive  to  you — secret  in 
attack,  deadly  in  aim,  efficient  in  ser- 
vice, and  economical  in  maintenance. 

The  unsuspecting  English  public 
opens  its  mouth  and  rubs  its  eyes  and 
ears  at  this  tempting  proposal,  goes  to 
see  the  new  troops  on  parade,  and  en- 
joys exceedingly  a  few  sham  fights, 
and  even  a  real  skirmish  or  two,  with 
some  of  those  enemies  which  plague 
him  most.  Feiix  de  joie  are  fired  for 
successes  which  the  old  soldiers  would 
have  thought  mere  matters  of  course, 
and  which  the  new  ones  would  never 
have  gained,  but  that  the  said  public, 
during  the  excitement  of  novelty,  had 
left  off  its  abominable  habits  of  over- 
eating and  drinking,  and  really  done 
all  in  its  power  to  help  rather  than 
impede  its  defenders. 

The  probability  is,  that  while  the 
public  is  doubting  whether  or  not  it 
should  cashier  the  veterans  and  enlist 
this  new  brigade — this  German  Legion 
— in  its  service,  some  persons  of  rank 
and  consideration  are  picked  off  by  the 
enemy.  Plenty  of  excuses  will  be 
found  for  this,  no  doubt,— the  old 
rettime  was  not  without  its  heavy  losses 
• — '•  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicis- 
sim."  The  old  guard  was  on  duty  still 
partly  ;  the  fault  was  <pjite  as  much 
tlicirs,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  the  end  the 
public  comes  to  its  senses,  and  r.o  great 
mischief  is  done.  The  average  loss  is 
about  the.  same,  and  the  free  knights 
pocket  their  pay  and  depart— to  offer 
their  services  elsewhere. 

One  word  to  the  veterans  of  our 
forces,  and  our  companions  in  arms: — 
Let  us  not  be  wasting,  in  uiquofitable 
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tlisputes  with  these  gentloineii,  time 
and  temper  and  talents,  which  are 
needed  for  the  warfare  with  the  com- 
mon enemy,  disease.  There  are  no 
doubt  some  honest,  and  many  clever 
men  amongst  them.  Their  practice 
is  at  present  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  that  class  of  persons 
who,  long  tormented  by  chronic  ail- 
ments, are  seeking  relief  wherever  it  is 
promised  in  the  most  alluring  form. 
For  such  there  must  always  be  found 
a  novelty.  Patients  of  this  class  are, 
it  is  true,  amongst  the  most  lucriitive  ; 
when  relieved  they  are  often  generous 
and  grateful,  and  extend  the  fame  of 
their  professional  advisers.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  relieved ,  they  are  fickle, 
and  sometimes,  we  fear,  defamatory. 
The  upright  and  scientific  practitioner 
will,  if  he  preserve  his  independence 
and  his  temper,  his  self-respect  and  his 
respect  for  others,  see  out  two  or  three 
changes  of  these  ephemeral  wonders. 
The  shrewdness  of  self-defence  makes 
people  calculate  average-^,  and  acute  dis- 
ease will  rigorously  extract  the  truth 
from  homa'opathy.  The  practitioners 
of  this  age  will,  of  necessity,  learn  some- 
thing from  it ;  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  physic  swallowed  will  be 
a  gain  divided  pretty  equally  between 
them  and  the  public. 

Any  very  great  increa.se  in  the 
amount  and  variety  of  religious  dissent, 
although  depending  in  a  great  degree  on 
political  causes,  andon  other  concurrent 
circumstances  more  or  less  obvious 
to  the  philosophical  observer,  has  al- 
ways been  rightly  judged  to  be  con- 
nected with  imperfections  in  the 
national  establishment ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  unsettling  of  me- 
dical belief  among  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  the  lapse  of  several 
men  of  ability  and  of  regular  profes- 
sional education  into  lamentable  me- 
dical heresies,  docs  indicate  something 
wrong  ill  established  medical  practice. 


It  is  not  enough  to  show,  as  in  every 
case,  no  doubt,  it  might  be  shown,  that 
these  false   teachers  do  in  their  educa- 
tion, their  habits,  their  mental  or  moral 
conformation,  give  undoubted  proof  of 
some  grievous  obliquity  which   keeps 
their  talents    perversely    turned   in    a 
wrong  direction.     It  is  not  enough  to 
show,  that  the  timid  libertine,  the  fretful 
dyspeptic,  or  the  heart-broken  friends 
of  the  hopeless  consumptive,  will  per- 
sist, in  opposition   to  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, in  throwing  away  their  money 
and  their  hopes  on  the  large  promises 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous.    The  average  of  this  class  of  suf- 
ferers does  not  greatly  vary,  and  is  not 
more    than     enough     to    supply    the 
amateur-dispensers  of  infallible  reme- 
dies,  and  tlie   well-known   advertisers 
who  address  theni  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of   the    newspaper  and  the  hand-bill. 
Something  more  than  this  is  at  work  ; 
more  abundant  materials  are  wrought 
upon  ;  whole  families  are  unsettled  in 
their  medical  confidence.     A  few  slight 
trials,  or  even  a  few  conversations  with 
an  agreeable  and  clever  Homoeopath, 
during  a  season  in  town,  suffice  to  in- 
stil  a  doubt,  and  a  plausible  volume 
perused  in  the  country,  to  confirm  it. 
The  next  case  which  the  family  medical 
attendant   has    to    treat    is    jealously 
watched.     Every   symptom  and  every 
remedy  is  not  only  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic observation,  but  seen  in  a  light 
polarized    by    new    suspicions    and   a 
new  theory.     What  wonder,  then,  that, 
as  in  optics,   the  minute  examination 
of  small  things,  so  valuable  to  the  phi- 
losophic and  the  experienced,  should 
present    to   the   uninformed   eye  only 
distortion  and  mistake  :  not  (piite  only 
distortion  and   mistake,  however,  for, 
alas !  enough  of  truth  is  seen  to  give 
credibility  to  a  host  of  fallacies.    Micro- 
scopists  were  long  in  settling  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  blood-globules,  but  if 
any  one   had  propounded  for  die  cure 
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or  prevention  of  disease  a  theory  which 
depended  on  their  heing  star-shaped, 
and  had  shown  a  microscope  at  Charing 
Cross  to  prove  it,  he  would  have  had 
abundant  witnesses  to  the  supposed  truth 
everj^  day  in  the  year.  Honest  men,  it 
is  said,  have  looked  at  the  lion  over 
Korthuraberland  House  till  they  fen- 
cied  its  tail  moved. 

Let  us  work  hard,  then,  to  learn  and 
to  teach  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  truth  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
error.  Let  us  base  our  medical  educa- 
tion on  the  broadest  possible  founda- 
tions of  general  science.  Let  us  culii- 
vate,  diligently  andperseveringly,  those 
more  exact  sciences  which  assist  our  art 
—chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  &c. 

In  the  end,  learning  and  knowledge 
will  thus,  without  fail,  triumph  over 
the  ephemeral  systems  of  empiricism, 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 

[The  Hunterian  oration  was  delivered  on 
the  11th,  by  Mr.  Arnott,  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  theatre  was  much  crowded  ; 
and  as  the  oration  contained  many  interesting 
details,  we  subjoin  a  very  full  report  of  it]. 
Sir  and  Gentlemen, 

The  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  me  is 
not  unmingled  with  pain.  If  it  is  instructive 
to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  that  great  name 
which  has  to-day  assembled  us  together,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  trace  the  steps  of  genius  forcing 
its  way  from  utter  oblivion  into  the  meridian 
blaze  of  fame,  until  it  has  become  imjiossi- 
ble  to  discuss  the  science  of  surgery  without 
pronouncing  the  name  of  John  Hunter,  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  must  recount  the  losses 
which  we  have  recently  sustained,  the  gaps 
not  easily  filled  up  which  death  has  made  in 
our  ranks. 

At  our  last  anniversary  we  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  Sir  Astley  Coojier — a  name  for 
whom  scarcely  any  panygeric  can  be  too 
Btrong,  since  his  fame,  as  a  practical  surgeon, 
was  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Tliis  year  we  have  to  lament  the  decease 
of  one  whose  merits  were  ecpially  great,  but 
in  a  different  domain  of  kiii>wK;di;e — of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  whose  tran.sciiidant  reputa- 
tion as  a  physiologist  has,  with  the  mass  at 
least,  almost  eclipsed  his  eminent  desert  as  a 
surgeon. 

Sir   Charles   Bell,   though  not   a   pupil. 


revered  the  memory  of  his  great  predecessor  ; 
for  if  the  phrase  "  damnant  (piod  non  inteU 
ligunt"  aptly  describes  the  judgment  of  the 
multitude,  it  is  ecpially  true  that  it  requires 
high  and  perhaps  kindred  talent  to  estimate 
genius  at  its  full  worth. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  was  bom  in  1775,  and, 
after  studying  some  years  at  the  high  school 
of  Edinburgh,  began  the  study  of  anatomy 
under  his  brother  John.  That  brother, 
twelve  years  older  than  himself,  was  already 
in  high  repute  both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a 
lecturer.  The  instructions  of  such  a  teacher 
could  scarcely  have  been  heard  without  profit 
by  an  ordinary  pupil  :  their  etTfct  upon 
Charles  Bell  was  shewn  by  the  publication, 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  System  of  Dissections" — a 
work  marked  by  h.is  characteristic  originality. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  Surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  but  the  feuds  which 
at  that  time  distracted  the  profession  in 
Edinburgh,  as  well  as  other  causes,  induced 
him  to  try  his  chance  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Bell  came  to  London  in 
1806.  The  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known 
to  you ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  professorships  which  he  held, 
or  the  other  marks  of  public  distinction 
which  were  heaped  upon  him.  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  touching  upon  a  few  of  the 
more  proiuuient  points  of  his  genius  and 
character. 

As  a  surgeon  Sir  Charles  Bell  ranks  high, 
"  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line."  His 
Letters  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  his 
Surgical  Observations,  and  other  works, 
show  how  deeply  he  had  studied,  and  how 
diligently  he  had  practised,  the  art  which  he 
professed.  His  dexterity  and  eoclncss  as  an 
operator  were  remarkable ;  yet  be  went  to 
operations  with  tlie  reluctance  of  one  who 
has  to  face  an  unavoidable  evil ;  in  tliis 
respect  resembling  Hunter,  and  many  other 
first-rate  surgeotis.  Like  Chiselden,  who 
is  said  always  to  have  turned  pale  when 
about  to  cut  for  the  stone.  Bell's  cheek  was 
often  seen  to  blanch  on  proceeding  to  ope- 
rations performed  with  the  utmost  self- 
possession  and  skill. 

As  a  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  Mr. 
Bell  cultivated  surgery,  I  may  instance  his 
hurrying  to  Haslar  after  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna,  and  to  Waterloo  after  that  of  the 
18th  of  June,  in  order  to  study  gunshot 
wounds. 

Still  more  eminent  was  he  as  a  teacher  of 
anatomy.  In  the  lecture-room  he  shone 
almost  without  a  rival.  His  views  were  nearly 
always  solid,  and  always  ingenious;  while 
his  manner  and  language  enchained  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience.  Dull,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  pupil  who  could  have  slum- 
bered when  Charles  Bell  was  in  tho 
professorial  chair.     In  his  hands  dry  bones 
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lived  again  ;  imagination  clothing  them  with 
tbe  textures  which  liad  once  invested  them  : 
a  muscle  was  no  longer  a  mere  bundle  of 
fibres,  rising  here  and  inserted  there ;  it  was 
a  guide  to  the  surgeon's  knife  in  some  im- 
l)ortant  operation,  or  kindling  with  hidden 
fires,  betrayed  by  the  anatomy  of  its  expres- 
sion the  emotions  that  Inrked  witiiin  :  the 
flaccid  artery  on  the  table  spo\ited  forth  its 
crimson  stream,  and  demanded  the  arresting 
hand  of  the  skilf.rl  surgeon,  or  threatened 
death  as  the  alternative.  In  short.  Sir 
C.  Bell  made  his  pujiils  think ;  and,  inte- 
resting as  anatomy  is,  even  if  considered  as 
a  mere  branch  of  natural  history,  he  laught 
them  to  value  it  most  of  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
art  of  healing.  The  time,  however,  will 
arrive  when  all  the  contem[)oraries  of  Sir  C. 
Bell,  all  in  whose  ears  those  impressive  tones 
still  linger,  shall  have  been  swept  from  the 
scene  ;  yet  his  fame  will  still  live  ;  he  will 
he  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  varied 
functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  an  observa- 
tion or  two  on  the  o])inions  of  physiologists 
concerning  this  subject,  before  and  since  the 
publication  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  views. 

It  is  well  known  that  each  spinal  nerve 
arises  by  two  roots  ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  to  the  anterior  one  belongs 
the  power  of  controlling  motion  ;  to  the 
posterior  one  that  of  governing  sensation. 
It  had  formerly  been  thought  that  each 
spinal  nerve  possessed  in  common  the  jK)wer 
of  ruling  both  motion  and  sensation,  and,  in 
some  cases,  additional  functions.  This  may 
be  called  the  popular  theory.  Yet  glim- 
merings of  the  truth  had  occasionally  been 
forced,  as  it  were,  upon  reflecting  ]>hysiolo- 
gists.  For  the  ordinary  theory  was  ob- 
viously insufficient  to  explain  why  sensation 
remains  in  a  paralytic  limb  when  the  power 
of  motion  is  lost ;  and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  motion  survives  feeling  in  cases  of 
anaesthesia. 

But  although  it  had  been  conceived  by 
some  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  motion,  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  pointing  out  the  principle  in 
the  anatomy  on  which  one  nerve  could 
minister  to  sensation,  another  to  motion  ; 
and  the  singularly  original  remarks  of  Hunter 
in  his  paper  on  the  Nerves  of  the  Organ  of 
Smell,  concerning  two  or  more  nerves  coming 
from  different  sources  to  supply  a  single 
part,  had  fallen  unproductive  ;  they  had  not 
met  with  a  congenial  soil. 

The  multiplicity,  intricacy  of  arrangement, 
and  distribution  of  the  nerves,  at  an  early 
period  engaged  the  eager  attention  of  Sir 
C.  Bell  ;  and  I  have  it  from  one,  who,  on 
several  occasions,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
180G,  has  seen  him  rise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  subject  with  the  exclamation, 
",We  must    make    something  out  of  these 


nerves."  And  already,  in  1807,  he  had  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  subsequent  researches,  as  tlie  extract  I 
am  about  to  read  will  show.  They  are  hora 
letters  addressed  to  his  brother  George 
Joseph  Bell,  then  at  the  Scotch  bar,  now 
jirofessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (the  talents  of  the  family  had  not  been 
engrossed  by  anatomy  and  surgery),  and 
fortunately  the  letters  were  written  before 
the  revival  of  envelopes.  The  first  from 
which  I  (piote  bears  zh  dorso  the  post-mark, 
London,  Dec.  5th,  ICdinburgh,  D.*c.  8th, 
1807. 

"  My  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  occupies 
my  had  almost  entirely.  I  hinted  to  you 
that  I  was  l/iiniiiit/,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  grand 
discovery.  I  consider  the  organs  of  the 
outward  senses  as  forming  a  distinct  class  of 
nerves  from  the  others.  I  trace  them  to 
corresponding  jiarts  of  the  brain,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  origin  of  the  others.  I  take 
five  tubercles  within  the  brain  as  the  internal 
senses.  I  truce  the  nerves  of  the  nose,  eye, 
ear,  and  tongue,  to  these.  Here  I  see  esta- 
blished connection — there  the  great  mass  of 
the  brain  receives  processes  from  the  central 
tubercles.  Again,  the  great  masses  of  the 
cerebrum  send  down  processes  or  crura  which 
give  otr  all  the  common  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion,  tkc.  I  establish  thus  a  kind  of  cir- 
culation as  it  were.  In  this  inquiry  1  de- 
scribe many  new  connections — the  whole 
ojiens  up  a  new  and  simple  light,  and  the 
whole  accords  with  the  phenomena,  with 
the  pathology,  and  is  supported  by  interest- 
ing views.  My  object  is  not  to  publish  this, 
but  to  lecture  it,  to  lecture  to  my  friends — 
to  lecture  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  coterie  of 
old  women — to  make  the  town  ring  with  it, 
as  it  is  really  the  only  new  thing  that  has 
appeared  in  anatomy  since  the  days  of 
Hunter,  and,  if  I  make  it  out,  as  interesting 
as  the  circulation,  or  the  doctriije  of  absorp- 
tion. But  I  must  still  have  time  ;  now  is 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  I  will  be  at  it  again." 

In  another  (post-mark,  Dec.  1807) — "  I 
really  think  this  new  view  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  will  strike  more  than  the  discovery 
of  the  lymphatics  being  absorbents." 

And  in  a  third  (pcst-mark,  March  28tli 
and  31st,  1808)—"  I  have  been  thinking  of 
having  a  room  five  or  six  miles  f.om  towsi, 
and  pursuing  there  my  physiology  of  the 
brain — that  which  is  to  make  me,  lam  con- 
vinced."  This  may  be  called  the  second- 
sight  of  genius  ! 

At  lengtli,  in  an  Essay  entitled  "  Idea  of 
a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  jirinted  in 
1811,  Sir  Charles  Bell  develojied  some  of 
the  principles  destined  to  exercise  so  great 
an  infiuence  on  the  theory  x>f  the  nervous 
system.  Having  called  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  the  anatomical  schools — 
that  the   mind,    hj  the   same  nerves  which 
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receive  sensation,  sends  out  tb.e  mandates 
i{  the  will  to  the  moving  powers — he  juo- 
cecds  to  announce  his  own  opinion,  that  tlie 
jvuts  of  tlie  ccrehinm  have  different  func- 
t;ons--,  and  that  the  nerves  nhic'ii  we  trace  in 
ti.e  body  are  not  single  nerves  possessing 
various  iiowers,  hut  bundles  of  different 
nerves,  whose  filaments  are  united  for  the 
convenience  of  distribution,  but  which  arc 
as  distinct  in  office  as  they  are  in  origin  from 
the  hiain.  Pointing  to  the  fact  of  the 
niedulla  spinalis  havitrg  a  central  division, 
piid  a  distinction  into  anterior  and  posterior 
fiii^cicnli,  he  relates  how  he  was  thereby  led 
to  nir.ke  experiments,  of  which  he  describes 
(!ie  results,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  how  he  thereupon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  nerve  possessing  a 
double  function  obtains  this  by  having  a 
double  root. 

Adhering  to  the  important  principle  thus 
laid  down.  Bell  next  directed  hisintiuiries  to 
the  f.icial  nerves,  and,  aided  by  his  indefati- 
gable pujjil  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  .lohn  Shaw, 
instituted  exi)crimeiits  to  assist  him  in  deter- 
mining their  functions,  more  especially  that 
of  the  jiortio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  and 
thofe  of  the  fifth.  Happily  he  did  so  ;  for, 
without  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  in 
certain  ]iarts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the 
face,  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  are 
distinct  throughout  iheir  whole  course,  his 
great  discovery  could  never  have  been  clearly 
established. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was 
making  the  most  imi)ortant  advances  in 
obtaining  positive  and  undeniable  jiroofs  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines, tl;at  we  find  him, 
under  an  impulse  like  that  exhibited  in  1807, 
addressinghisbrother  m  Edinburgh  ina  letter 
bearing  the  date  of  the  1 7th  of  August,  1819, 
to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  When  you  left  us,  I  told  you  that  I  was 
to  sit  down  to  my  notes  of  the  nenous  sys- 
tem. Believe  me,  this  is  (juite  an  extraor- 
dinary bui^iness.  I  think  thi?  observations  I 
have  been  al)le  to  make  furnish  the  materials 
of  a  grand  system  w  hich  is  to  revolutionize 
all  we  know  of  this  part  of  anatomy,  more 
than  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  I  have  a  good  deal  still  to  do. 
How  I  am  to  bring  it  forward  I  do  not 
know.  1  think  by  lectures  in  the  first  )ilace, 
then  by  a  little  essay  explaining  the  outline 
of  a  new  system,  and  finally,  by  magnificent 
drawings  and  engravings  of  the  whole  ner- 
vous system.  In  the  meantime  1  am 
making  gigantic  drawings  of  the  nervouB 
■ystem  for  my  class." 

The  gigantic  drawings  for  his  class  to 
which  he  alludes  were  large  ])lBns  of  the 
three  great  classes  of  nerves,  under  which  he 
arranged  those  of  the  human  body. 


Two  years  afterwards,  in  1821,  a  general 
account  of  the  results  of  his  obsei-vations  waa 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  a 
paper  read  before  that  body,  and  apparently 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  others  which 
were  to  follow,  and  did  follow. 

Notwithstanding  the  novel  and  important 
matter  it  contained,  the  Idea  of  a  Newr 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain  had  failed  to  attract 
attention.  Not  so  the  first  ])ai)er  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Bell's  views  and 
ojjinions  were  now  questioned,  doubted, 
denied ;  then  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
allowed  to  them  ;  and,  ultimately,  the  real 
and  substantial  credit  of  a  patient,  laborious, 
and  original  infjuiry,  was  attempted  to  be 
wrested  from  him,  and  attributed  to  others, 
whose  single  merit,  in  this  part  at  least  of 
physiology,  consisted  in  their  ado|)tion  of 
that  key  which  Bell  had  invented,  fashioned, 
and  shewn  how  to  use — a  key  without  which 
the  secrets  of  the  nervous  system,  so  far  as 
they  are  now  known,  had  probably  yet  re- 
mained concealed. 

In  estimating  Bell's  claims  as  a  physiolo- 
gist, we  are  not  called  upon  to  regard  his 
j)apers  and  memoirs  on  the  nervous  system 
as  complete  and  perfict.  Along  w-ith  all 
that  is  distinct  and  precise,  we  may  allov? 
that  there  are  some  allegations  not  quite 
specific  —  allegations  which  a  mind  more 
severely  disciplined  might  not  have  hazarded. 
We  may  grant  that  the  functions  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  therein 
suggested  rather  than  positively  stated.  We 
may  acknowledge,  as  lie  himself  did  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  misinterpreted  an  experiment 
in  his  first  attempt  at  proving  that  which  he 
afterwards  did  prove  through  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  that  the  filth  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  mo- 
tion as  well  as  sensation.  And  we  may 
agree  in  receiving  with  doubt,  or  at  least 
without  conviction,  as  not  yet  proved,  his 
views  with  resi)ect  to  certain  nerves  being 
suj)er-added  in  the  higher  class  of  animals, 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

But,  after  all  these  acknowledgments, 
there  remains  to  Bell  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally the  merit  of  having  first  shewn — 

That  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  the  roots  and  not  to  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves. 

That  the  nervous  trunks  conveying  mo- 
tion and  sensation  consist  of  two  distinct 
sets  of  filaments  in  the  same  sheath. 

That  the  filaments  for  motion  form  a  dis- 
tinct root  from  those  for  sensation,  and 
that  the  anterior  roots  are  for  motion  ;  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  the  j)osterior  are 
for  sensiition. 

That  the  jiortio  dura  is  a  nerve  of  mo- 
tion, and  the  fifth  a  nerve  both  <if  motion 
at.d  scnwition. 

And  lastly,  of  having  been  the  first  who, 
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dissatisfiecl  with  tlie  observation  and  study  of 
the  mere  form  of  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
nervous  system,  applied  the  method  of  ex- 
periment to  aid  him  in  determining  their 
functions. 

In  a  word,  there  belongs  to  Bell  the  great 
discovery,  the  greatest  in  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  for  twenty  centuries 
that  distinct  portions  of  that  system  are 
appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  different 
functions. 

Valuable  practical  precepts  were  imme- 
diately deduced  from  these  discoveries,  and 
at  once  apjjlied  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr. 
John  Shaw.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
was  the  distinction  of  a  local  nervou*  affec- 
tion from  that  which  depends  on  disease  of 
the  brain.  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
cases  of  this  kind,  which,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  principle  in  the  recog- 
nition and  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases, 
liave  been  accumulated  in  the  records  of 
medicine.  The  doctrine,  however,  and  the 
consequences  which  ignorance  of  it  occa- 
sioned, are  well  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
anecdote  in  a  work  where  we  do  not 
usually  look  for  physiological  instruction.  I 
mean  Grimm's  Correspondence  ;  and  as  the 
story  is  little  known,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  narrating  it. 

A  physician  in  Paris,  on  visiting  a  case, 
found  an  Abbe  playingatcards  in  the  patient's 
chamber.  Struck  by  the  unfavourable  as- 
pect of  the  Abbe's  face,  he  informed  him  that 
he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  but  must  be 
carried  home  instantly.  The  Abbe,  over- 
powered with  terror,  was  taken  to  his  lodg- 
ings, where,  for  several  days,  he  was  bled, 
cupped,  and  jiurged,  till  he  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  yet  his  face  still  bore 
the  appearance  which  had  so  much  alarmed 
the  physician.  The  brotherof  the  patient  at 
length  arrived  from  a  distant  part  of  France, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  his  unfor- 
tunate relation.  "  Don't  you  see,''  said  the 
bystanders,  "  his  mouth  is  all  on  one  side  ?" 
"  Alas  !"  he  replied,  "  my  poor  brother  has 
had  his  mouth  on  one  side  these  forty  years." 

Such  cases  will,  in  future,  present  no  diffi- 
culty even  to  the  beginner,  and  we  recognise 
at  once  in  Charles  Bell  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  genius,  that  of  giving  the  clearness 
of  certainty  to  what  before  was  either  utterly 
unknown  or  but  obscurely  suspected. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  this  were 
the  sole  practical  lesson  as  yet  deduced 
from  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discoveries,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  mct-isure  their  merit  by  this 
alone.  Independently  of  the  direct  instruc- 
tion to  be  derived  from  them,  they  have 
brought  physiologists  to  the  true  path  ;  and 
should  the  dim  veil  which  nature  has  thrown 
over  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system  be 
once  drawn  up,  it  will  ever  be  remembered 


that  Charles  Bell  first  constructed  the  ma- 
chinery for  raising  it. 

It  is  instructive  to  remark  and  to  remem- 
ber that  .'•ir  Charles  Bell  did  not  make  very 
numerous  experiments  on  living  animals ; 
but,  guided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts,  and  reflecting  on  the 
s))ontaneous  experiments,  so  to  sj)eak,  fur- 
nished by  disease,  he  was  led  to  form  views, 
which,  supported  by  a  few  well-jjlanned  ex- 
periments, discovered  to  him  the  trnth, 
and  enabled  him  to  convert  the  guesses 
of  former  observers  into  admitted  facts. 

Had  Sir  Charles  Bell  not  been  a  surgeon  or 
a  physiologist  he  mii^ht  have  been  an  artist, 
so  admirable  were  his  drawings,  so  exquisite 
his  perception  of  the  beautiful.  This  ta- 
lent was  with  him  a  favourite,  and  might 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  "  the  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death ;"  for  he  was  em- 
ployed in  sketching  the  gay  scenery  of 
Worcestershire  but  a  few  hours  before  his  de- 
cease ;  and  the  leisure  hours  of  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  had  been  employed  by  hina 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression.  I 
ought  rather  to  say  re-writing  it,  so  much 
additional  manuscript  does  it  present,  so 
many  additional  illustrations  from  the  study 
he  had  recently  made  of  the  great  productions 
in  painting  and  sculpture  at  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1840  that 
his  love  of  art  led  him  to  Italy,  that  he 
might  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  master  -  pieces  that  enrich  it. 
During  this  tour  he  kept  a  journal,  which  I 
have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing:  it  consists 
of  three  volumes  of  sketches  and  remarks. 
He  passed  through  Paris  and  Lyons,  and 
entered  Italy  by  way  of  Genoa.  Here  he  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  streets  as 
narrow  as  "  Blackford  Wynd"  and  the  gor- 
geous architecture  wliich  flank  them.  His 
hotel  had  once  been  a  palace  ;  and  as  he  sat  on 
a  velvet  cushion  in  an  arm-chair  of  gold,  while 
a  fountain  played  from  a  marble  lion,  and 
the  too  vivid  light  was  moderated  by  orange 
trees  and  silk  curtains,  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
Genoa  la  svperba. 

He  enjoyed  what  he  calls  a  day  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  and  was  worthy  of  enjoying 
it.  His  piercing  eye  detected,  as  we  might 
exjiect,  some  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  Ra- 
phael's drawings.  "  But  do  not  think  of 
that,"  he  adds,  "but  of  the  fine  compre- 
hension of  nature,  the  feeling  and  under- 
standing of  the  human  family.  Man  ap- 
pears a  superb  creature  in  the  Vatican." 

On  the  last  day  which  he  spent  in  Rome 
he  stood  by  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  from 
which  he  took  his  sketch  of  the  Coliseum. 
"  It  is  a  place,"  he  says,  "  to  raise  strange 
and  solemn  thoughts."  A  mountain  has  been 
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formed  there  by  ruins,  now  covered  with 
vineyards  and  cultivated  tields.  "  Piilars 
and  entablatures  make  the  way  uneven,  and 
the  acanthus  is  growing  by  tlie  side  of  the 
broken  cajiital,  on  which  it  is  chiselled." 

So  much  invei.tive  genius  and  such  inde- 
fatigable industry  are  rarely  united  in  the 
same  person  ;  and  when  we  add  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship,  and,  among  his  lesser  qua- 
lities,  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  taste, 
the  combination  is  not  often  to  be  paralleled. 
He  had  some  of  the  irritability  that  so  often 
accompanies  genius  ;  yet,  take  him  as  he  was, 
he  has  left  a  blank  not  easily  filled  up,  either 
in  the  republic  of  science  or  the  circle  of  his 
friends. 

I  need  not  apologize,  I  think,  for  the 
length  at  which  I  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  our  illustrious  fellow  labourer  ;  for  the 
very  conditions  of  my  office  require  that  I 
should  celebrate  the  desert  of  those  persons 
recently  deceased  whose  labours  shall  have 
"  contributed  to  the  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  chirurgical  science." 

In  this  class  we  must  also  rank  one  whose 
loss  was  recently  felt,  not  only  in  the  nation 
where  it  occurred,  but  by  all  Europe  which 
he  had  instructed.     I  mean  Larrey. 

Larrey  was  born  in  1 766  ;  became  a  ])upil 
of  his  uncle,  who  practised  surgery  at 
Toulouse,  and,  after  seven  years' professional 
education,  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the 
navy.  He  returned  to  Paris  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  and,  in  1793,  was  sent  as 
regimental  surgeon  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
If  we  would  have  a  specimen  of  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  indignant  resistance 
with  which  France  then  stayed  the  attack  of 
the  first  coalition,  we  may  look  to  Larrey, 
the  most  zealous  individual  of  the  important 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  invented 
the  ambulances  volant es,  and  was  the  first 
military  surgeon  who,  having  dressed  the 
wounded,  carried  them  off  from  under  the 
very  fire  of  the  batteries.  "  It  is  to  Larrey," 
says  one  of  his  panegyrists,  "  that  we  owe 
our  place  of  honour  on  the  field  of  battle." 
Such  zeal  could  not  fail  to  win  applause  ; 
and  Larrey  obtained  special  mention  in  the 
rcjitirt  of  General  de  Beauharnais  after  a 
battle  fought  before  Mayenco  in  July  179.'i. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1  71)4,  he  gained 
the  friendshij)  of  that  Lieutenant  of  Artillery 
who  was  de^tined  to  shake  the  world  !  He 
accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egj'pt,  and 
served  in  all  the  subsequent  cam))aigns  of 
Napoleon  throughout  Euroj)e.  It  is  need. 
less  to  detail  the  honours  successively  con- 
ferred uj)on  I^arrey  until  his  .social  position 
became  e(|ual  to  liis  merits ;  but  I  may 
mention  that,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he 
was  made  Baron  of  the  Em|)ire,  and  that  in 
1812  he  was  made  Chirurgien  en  (^hef  of  the 
Grande  Armie.     He  liked  to  be  called  by 


the  title  of  nobility  which  he  had  earned  : 
nor  was  this  a  childish  vanity  ;  for  he  knew 
that  neither  the  chance  of  birth  nor  the 
favour  of  a  court  had  made  him  a  Bsron  ; 
but  that  the  dignity  had  been  bestowed  by  a 
discriminating  hand  which  never  conferred 
honours  upon  incompetency  or  inefficiency. 

His  ariluous  duties  did  not  prevent  him 
from  recording  a  host  of  facts  selected  from 
the  myriads  jiresented  to  his  observation. 
Among  the  works  with  which  he  enriched 
sut^ical  literature  some  of  the  best  are — 

1.  A  Memoir  on  Amputation  of  the  Ex- 
tremities after  Gun-shot  W'ounds. 

2.  A  Histnrical  and  Surgical  Account  of 
the  Expedition  of  the  French  Army  to  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery  :  an 
elaborate  work  in  four  volumes. 

Among  the  valuable  principles  which  he 
established  was  the  necessity  of  immediate 
amputation  after  gun-shot  wounds,  pointing 
out,  with  nice  discrimination,  in  what  cases 
the  operation  was  indicated.  The  )iropriety 
of  immediate  amputation  had  been  advocated 
at  intervals  for  two  centuries  ;  but  the  large 
experience  and  strong  sagacity  of  Larrey 
first  raised  it  into  a  canon  of  military 
surgery. 

Previously  to  his  time,  it  had  been  a 
maxim  of  practice,  when  the  extremities 
were  invaded  by  spreading  mortification, 
never  to  amputate  till  nature  had  fixed  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  sound  and  gan- 
grenous j)arts.  He  first  shewed  that  the 
rule,  though  general,  ought  not  to  be 
universal  ;  and  he  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  gangrene  de- 
jiendent  on  a  constitutional  cause,  and  that 
which  springs  from  the  severity  of  a  local 
injury.  In  the  latter  he  advised  immediate 
amputation,  without  waiting  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  boundary  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts ;  and  the  instances  which 
he  gave  of  the  successful  application  of  this 
new  distinction  have  been  amply  confirmed 
by  the  cx])erience  of  others. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  clearest 
intellect  is  commonly  accompanied  by  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  the  perspicacity  of 
Larrey  was  equalled  by  his  humanity. 

Of  all  Napoleon's  campaigns,  that  of  1813 
was  the  most  equally,  the  most  severely,  the 
most  fiercely  contested.  It  was  then  that 
Prussia,  ri^itlg  almost  lo  a  man,  dit^jilayed  a 
spirit  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France  in  I  71)3  ; 
and  in  the  combats  which  en.sued  the  effects 
of  science  and  art  in  war  wen;  heightened  by 
the  heroic,  it  may  be  rancorous,  feelings  of 
those  engaged. 

After  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wiirchen, 
it  was  s\ifgested  to  Napoleon  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  had  been  ineieased  by 
voluntary  mutilation  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
lost  a  finger,  or  whose  hand  had  been  pierced 
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by  a  ball,  were  traitors  who  wished  to  escape 
from  the  service. 

Nnpok'on  ordered  that  the  wounded  of 
this  class,  to  the  number  of  1200,  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest;  and  tliat  a  commis- 
sion, cousisting  of  several  principal  surgeons, 
should  examine  each  of  these  soldiers.  A 
council  of  war,  moreover,  was  appointed  to 
try  the  guilty,  and  cause  thcin  to  be  executed 
on  the  i^jiot.  Larri-y  had  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  srurgical  board.  The  day  before 
it  met,  a  certain  personage,  who  believing  the 
accusation,  desired  its  success  ordered  him 
to  tiud  four  culprits  in  each  division,  who 
should  be  taken  before  a  council  of  war,  and 
shot  instantly.  Larrey,  filled  with  terror 
and  indignation  at  such  au  order,  was  about 
to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  quit  the  army, 
when  a  friend  made  him  give  up  the  project 
by  observing  that  he  might  be  useful  to 
these  unfortunate  men. 

Larrey  did  not  hesitate  one  moment.  The 
examination  was  extremely  rigorous,  and 
lasted  four  whole  days.  Larrey  shewed,  by 
reasoning  on  the  character  of  the  wounds, 
that  all  the  accused  were  innocent.  He  then 
addressed  a  report  to  Napoleon  ;  and,  be- 
lieving thuc  he  had  displeased  the  Emperor 
in  this  affair,  composedly  awaited  the  dis- 
favour which  was  to  follow.  But  Napoleon 
was  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  truth  and 
justice  when  clearly  demonstrated  and  reso- 
lutely maintained.  The  conduct  of  Larrey 
was  not  lost  upon  him.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ensuing  night.  Baron  Fain  brought 
Larrey  a  most  flattering  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  in  which  he  was  congratulated  on 
his  firm,  honourable,  and  humane  conduct. 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  present  of 
COOO  francs,  and  the  warrant  of  a  pension  of 
3000  to  be  paid  from  Napoleon's  privy  purse. 

In  his  long  exile  Napoleon  did  not  forget 
his  great  surgeon  :  besides  bequeathing  him 
100,000  francs,  his  will  records  the  honoura- 
ble fact,  that  Laney  was  the  most  virtuous 
man  he  had  ever  known. 

His  own  escutcheon  might  have  been  saved 
from  its  darkest  blot,  had  he  always  en- 
countered the  moral  fearlessness  of  Larrey 
and  of  De  genettes. 

But  I  must  now  approach  the  great  object 
which  has  to-day  brought  us  together,  and 
endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the  peculiar 
and  more  prominent  points  of  Hunter's 
career. 

John  Hunter  was  born  in  1728,  and  began 
the  study  of  his  i)rofession  at  the  age  of  20. 
He  died  in  1793,  leaving  a  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  and  a  naturalist  beyond  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Some  few 
may  have  been  his  equal,  nay,  his  superiors 
(though  that  is  a  bold  word),  in  either  de- 
partments singly ;  for  excellence  in  both 
combined  he  stands  without  a  rivaL 


He  was  snatched  away  too  soon  from  the 
profession  which  he  adorned  ;  and  if  we 
number  his  years  alone,  his  death  may  ap- 
pear premature  ;  bnt  if  we  ado])t  the  tlieory 
of  the  Roman  philosophical  poet,  and  mea- 
sure  time  by  what  has  been  performed  in  it, 
we  might  suppose  that  Hunter  h:id  lived  an 
age.  Half  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since 
his  death,  and  few  of  his  contemj)oraries  are 
with  us  ;  the  voices  of  envy  and  of  partiality 
are  alike  silent  in  the  tomb,  and  we  are 
called  on  to  estimate  what  Hunter  at- 
tempted, intended,  accomplished. 

The  materials  for  our  judgment  are  to  be 
found  in  his  books,  both  printed  and  manu- 
scri])t,  as  well  as  his  numerous  drawings. 
But  it  is  most  of  all  in  his  museum  that  we 
appreciate  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  views, 
bounded  only,  if  that  can  be  called  a  boiui- 
dary,  by  the  limits  of  animated  nature. 

John  Hunter  early  shewed  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  his  mind,  the  interest  he 
took  in  j)hysiological  inquiries,  his  ca]>abili- 
tics  of  minute  anatomical  investigation,  and 
his  powers  as  an  original  thinker.  Within 
ten  years  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had 
solved  the  problenj  as  to  the  cause  and  mode 
of  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  fuetus,  had 
closely  examined  the  connection  between  the 
uterus  and  placenta,  had  made  that  prepara- 
tion, the  oldest  in  the  museum,  where,  tracing 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  in 
the  nose,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  organs  of  sense  receive  their  endowments 
of  ordinary  sensation  from  that  nerve,  and 
to  the  more  general  proposition,  "  that  if  we 
consider  how  various  are  the  origins  of  the 
nerves,  and  how  different  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  we  must  suppose  a  variety 
of  uses  to  arise  out  of  every  peculiarity  of 
structure ;"  thereby  approaching  more 
closely  than  any  one  else  had  done  to  the 
principle  subsequently  established  by  Sir 
C.  Bell :  and,  moreover,  he  had  instituted 
a  very  ingenious  set  of  exjteriments  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  the  veins 
possess  the  j)ower  of  absorption. 

When,  soon  after,  he  accompanied  the 
army  to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  Penin- 
sula, his  duties  as  Stafl"-Surgcon  did  not 
prevent  him  pursuing  those  physiological 
inquiries  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  determining,  by 
experiment,  whether  digestion  continues  in 
lizards  and  snakes  during  their  torpid  state  ; 
and  he  made  other  experiments  on  the 
faculty  of  hearing  in  fishes,  the  organ  of 
which  sense  he  had  discovered  in  these  ani- 
mals before  leaving  London.  At  this  jicriod, 
too, were  made  those  observations  on  gun-shot 
wounds,  with  which  seems  to  have  originated 
that  inquiry  which,  in  its  ])ubl:shed  form 
only,  appeared  30  years  afterwards.  And 
in  an  incidental  remark  in  his  paper  on  the 
vcsiculse  scniinales,  "  that  he  took  the  oppor- 
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tuulty  of  opening  a  man  immediately  after 
lie  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  to  be 
more  certain  of  the  nature  of  their  contents," 
ue  perceive  how  strong  was  his  physiological 
zeal,  and  how  eagerly  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tnnity  of  adding  to  his  knowledge. 

There  is  reason  to  supjiose  that  when  he 
returned  to  London  in  17(J3,  the  scheme  of 
liis  future  life  and  occujiations  had  been 
already  forn>ed.  The  College  jiossesses  a 
manuscript  catalogue  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, ap|iarently  written  a  few  months  after 
his  return  from  Portugal,  briefly  defining 
the  nature  of  about  2t>0  specimens  of  natural 
and  morbid  structure,  groujied  together 
according  to  organs— the  germ  of  that 
museum  in  which  he  sought  to  display  all 
the  types  and  modifications  of  animal  struc- 
ture. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
formation  of  his  museum  was  the  illustration 
of  life,  in  its  natural  and  diseased  condition, 
in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals.  Physiology, 
in  its  largest  sense,  vras  the  aim  and  scope 
of  his  labours  ;  whether  we  view  him  investi- 
gating the  properties  of  the  seed  or  of  the 
egg,  where  life  lies  sleeping  ;  displaying 
every  form  and  variety  of  organization  ; 
tracing  its  developments ;  observing  its 
aberrations  ;  deducing  the  laws  of  life  ;  or 
ajiplying  his  knowledge  of  these  laws  to  the 
exjilanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  to 
tlie  prolongation  of  the  existence,  or  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings,  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Of  the  vast  basis  on  which  Mr.  Hunter 
raised  his  superstructure,  and  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
his  museum  is  the  best  evidence.  At  the 
period  of  his  death,  and  he  was  adding  to  it 
with  unabated  zeal  up  to  the  last  day  of  his 
existence,  the  inmiber  of  jircparations  of 
natural  structure  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
4000. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  these  ))reparations 
without  a  detailed  examination  of  the  mu- 
seum itself,  and  of  the  excellent  catalogues 
which  have  now  been  drawn  up.  But  you 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  industry  and  vast 
labour  expended  in  its  formation,  when  I 
state  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  has 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  Mr.  Owen, 
that  there  is  proof  of  Hunter  having  dis- 
sected above  .'JOO  species  of  animals,  exclusive 
of  repeated  dissections  of  different  individuals 
of  the  same  Sfiecics,  besides  those  of  plants  to 
a  considei'able  amount.  And  of  his  diligence 
in  recording  the  details  of  his  observations, 
that  at  the  same  jieriod  he  possessed  original 
records  of  the  dissections  of  315  different 
B^jecies     fanimals. 

Nut  contented  with  displaying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  structure,  and  recording 
them.  Hunter  caused  most  elaborate  and 
accurate  drawings  to  be  made  from   recent 


dissections  of  many  animals,  and  for  this 
l)ur]iose  retained  in  his  family  many  years 
an  accomplished  draughtsman. 

But  Hunter's  object  was  not  onlj'  to  dis- 
sect, observe,  detail,  and  exhibit  a  mass  of 
detailed  facts  in  anatomy ;  he  had  far  higher 
aims  than  that  of  a  mere  collector  of  facts, 
even  in  comparative  anatomy  ;  and  his  feel- 
ings on  this  [)oint  were  sufficiently  expressed 
when,  in  rejily  to  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  Sir  John  Pringle  to  collect  all  his  dissec- 
tions of  the  turtle,  and  send  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  stated  "  that  the  jmblica- 
tion  of  the  tlescription  of  a  single  animal, 
more  especinlly  of  a  common  one,  had  never 
been  his  wish." 

Mr.  Hunter  was  not  only  in  possession  of 
numerous  ar.d  precise  facts  in  anatomy  :  he 
apjiroximated  them — he  com))ared  them 
together,  and,  by  his  superior  genius,  ar- 
ranged them  in  the  true  order  to  be  followed 
in  comparative  anatomy — that  of  organs  ; 
for,  as  has  been  well  observed,  if  species  is 
the  object  of  comparison  in  zoology,  organ 
is  evidently  that  in  anatomy.  Of  the  suc- 
cessful mamier  in  which  Hunter  disentangled 
and  unfolded  these  organs,  tracing  them  from 
one  sjjecies  of  animal  to  another,  and  ex- 
hibiting their  modifications,  his  museum  is 
the  faithful  record  ;  and  his  labours  in  this 
i-espect  must  assuredly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  great  attempt  to  arrange  in  systematic 
order  the  detached  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy.  When  I  represent  his  arrange- 
ment as  that  according  to  organs,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  add,  or  of  function,  for  although 
the  former  was  the  visible  manifestation,  the 
latter  was  the  presiding  idea.  And  the  4to. 
manuscript  catalogue,  the  most  valuable 
Hunterian  document  remaining  to  the  Col- 
lege, derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
information  it  su])plies  respecting  the  scheme 
of  arrangement,  and  the  general  physiological 
principles  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
different  series  of  preparations.  It  was 
this  circumstance  which  clistinguished  Hunter 
from  the  other  most  successful  cultivator  of 
comparative  anatomy  of  modern  times.  He 
studied  this  important  subject  with  a  view  to 
physiology — Cuvier  with  a  view  (chiefly)  to 
zoological  classification. 

UnfortuTiately  for  the  earlier  recognition 
of  Hunter's  high  claims  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  these  could  not  be  fairly  or  fully 
estimated  until  his  manuscripts  were  ))ub- 
lished,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the 
College,  in  the  physiological  catalogue  ex- 
jjlanatory  of  his  collection.  And  what  must 
not  science,  as  well  as  his  rejiutation,  have 
lost  in  those  ten  folio  volumes  of  manuscript 
so  shamefully  committed  to  the  flames. 

But  Mr.  Hunter's  .Memoirs  and  Essays 
on  vaiious  parts  of  (he  Animal  0<;conomy 
distinctly  shew  the  vast  range  of  physiologi- 
cal subjicls  wliich  his  mind  grasped.     And 
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those  who  seek  to  know  what  his  powers  of 
observation,  reflection,  anil  investigation, 
were  capable  of,  would  do  well  to  read  his 
papers  on  digestion,  animal  heat,  respiration, 
and  generation,  and  consult  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  physiological  catalogue. 

As  the  vital  organs  and  their  functions  iiad 
occni)ied  a  large  share  of  his  ))hysiological 
inquiries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  views 
which  he  thereby  accpiired  were  made  avail- 
able by  him  in  his  investigation  and  explana- 
tion of  disease,  and  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
The  ])0wers  of  the  absorbent  system,  the 
structures  and  properties  of  blood-vessels, 
the  properties  of  the  blood,  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  diflerent  organs  on  each 
other,  and  a  number  of  other  physiological 
truth.s,  all  occupied  their  place  in  his  patho- 
logy and  j)ractice.  If  he  may  have  rated 
the  powers  of  the  lymphatics  too  highly,  and 
sometimes  given  them  too  prominent  a  place 
in  his  views  of  morbid  action,  he  did  not 
over-e.-timate  the  power  of  absorption — an 
estimate  which,  with  his  true  appreciation  of 
the  cause  of  failure  in  the  old  operation  for 
aneurism,  led  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  disease  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  surgery. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  praise  this  im- 
provcmeet  too  highly,  so  great  in  itself,  so 
fertile  in  its  results,  for  it  has  conferred  life 
upon  hundreds.  It  was  not  only  that  a 
safer  and  more  success  ul  ojjeration  was 
introduced,  but  this  very  safety  and  success  led 
to  its  application  to  numerous  cases  of  the 
disease,  which,  under  the  old  method,  durst 
not  be  meddled  with,  the  patients  being  left 
to  their  fate. 

Knowing  that  ^Ir.  B.  Phillips  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  from  English  and 
foreign  works  the  number  of  various  surgical 
operations  recorded,  and  their  relative  suc- 
cess, I  applied  to  him  to  furnish  me  with  the 
number  lie  had  been  enabled  to  collect  upon 
the  subject  of  aneurism  treated  according  to 
Hunter's  method,  and  he  has  been  po  oblig- 
ing as  to  furnish  me  witli  the  following 
return.  389  cases  of  aneurism  had  been  so 
treated,  and  the  result  277  cures. 

Cases.  Cures. 

Subclavian     .     .     80  46 

External  iliac      .     79  62 

Carotid      ...     74  59 

Femoral    ...   113  77 

Humoral  ...     30  24 

Various     ...      13  9 

389  277 

And  when  you  consider  that  the  operation, 
as  an  established  one,  has,  of  late  years 
esj)eeially,  been  often  performed  without 
any  record  of  it  being  published,  you  will 
perceive  that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
truth  in  asserting  that  it  has  conferred  life 
nj  on  hundreds. 


Among  his  pathological  essays,  the  one  on 
inflaiiiniation  of  the  veins  may  be  mentioned 
with  especial  praise.  He  was  the  first  who 
understood  and  explained  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  ojjened  the  road  to  the  additional 
discoveries  made  since  his  time.  In  his 
j)aj)er  on  Intussusception,  he  ingeniously 
shews  how  the  diflerent  varieties  of  the  dis- 
ease are  j)roduced  ;  and  in  his  Es.say  on  the 
Formation  of  Loose  Cartilages  in  Joints,  he 
satisfactorily  explains  their  presence  by  a 
reference  to  pathological  pii  p  n-alions.  But 
the  loftiest  eflbrts  of  John  Hunter  are  to  be 
found  in  his  work  on  the  Blood,  Inflamma- 
tion, and  Gun- Shot  Wounds.  The  mode  of 
investigation  in  this  masterjjiece — the  appli- 
cation of  physiology  to  jiractice — suffices  to 
distinguish  him  from  all  preceding  writers, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  modern 
pathology.  Its  influence  is  felt  not  merely 
in  surgery,  but  in  medicine,  for  its  principles 
are  catholic.  Up  to  the  time  of  Hunter, 
surgeons  were  content  to  take  their  general 
view  of  the  nature  of  disease  from  phy- 
sicians. He  emancipated  them  from  their 
trammels,  and  established  a  body  of  doctrine 
so  sound  that  it  has  wholly  superseded  the 
airy  theories  of  medicine  previously  current. 
Nay,  it  seems  to  have  stifled  similar  phan- 
tasmala  in  their  birth,  for  since  the  days  of 
Culhn  and  Brown  no  new  system  of  physic 
hasobtaiiicl  the  slightest  vogue  in  England. 

Hunter's  con.-jummate  skill  in  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  jjliysiologieal  ques- 
tions has  been  often  and  most  deservedly  ex- 
tolled. That  famous  experiment  with  the 
egg — the  most  brilliant  thing  done  with  an 
egg  since  the  days  of  Columbus — has  set  the 
question  of  vital  heat  at  rest  for  ever. 

"  I  put  an  egg,"  he  says,  "  into  a  freezing 
mixture  about  zero,  and  froze  it,  and  then 
allowed  it  to  thaw.  Through  this  process  I 
conceived  that  the  preserving  power  of  the 
egg  must  be  lost,  which  proved  the  ease.  I 
then  put  the  egg  into  a  freezing  mixture  at 
15",  and  with  it  a  new-laid  one,  to  make  the 
coniparison  on  that  which  I  should  call  alive, 
and  the  difference  in  the  time  of  freezing  was 
/g  minutes,  the  second  one  taking  so  much 
longer  to  freeze. ' ' 

This  experiment,  and  those  which  follow, 
may  serve  to  shew  John  Hunter's  mode  of 
advancing  in  knowledge.  By  a  scrupulous 
observation  of  facts,  he  gradually  ascended 
from  the  parlieular  to  the  general,  instead  of 
assuming  a  principle  a  priori,  and  bending 
lacts  to  square  with  theory.  I  cannot,  in 
sliort,  praise  his  method  more  highly  or  more 
justly  than  by  saying  it  was  the  one  pursued 
by  all  who  have  obtained  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion, in  ancient  or  recent  times,  as  natural 
historians.  It  was  this  which  enabled 
Aristotle  to  carry  off  laurels  in  the  field  of 
zoology,  as  immortal  as  those  which  he 
carried  in  metaphysics  and  dialectics.  He 
W.I?  one  of  the  greatest  observers  that  ever 
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existed,  says  Cuvier,  and  had  the  most  ex- 
traordinarj'  geuius  for  class-ificatioii  that  na- 
ture has  hitherto  produced.  Some  of  his 
aphorisms,  adds  tlie  same  great  authority, 
from  their  generality  presuppose  an  immense 
number  of  obserrations. 

It  was  ui)on  tliis  that  Galen's  great  repu- 
tation was  primarily  founded.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  prosecutors  of 
anatomy  of  his  time,  although  obliged  by  its 
prejudices  to  content  himself  with  the  ex- 
amination of  animals,  and  consequently  fall- 
ing into  error  when  the  structure  of  man 
differs  from  theirs.  He  made  many  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He 
was  the  first  to  prove  by  experiment  that  the 
arteries  did  not  during  life  contain  air,  but 
blood  ;  and  the  first  to  shew  by  their  section 
the  influence  of  the  recurrent  nerves  on  the 
voice,  which  nerves  he  discovered  and  traced 
to  the  larynx. 

It  was  the  method,  which,  revived  by  the 
great  triumvirate  of  Italian  anatomists  of  the 
IGth  century,  Vesalius,  Eustachius,  and 
Fallopius,  was  followed  by  Fabricius  and  our 
countryman  Harvey,  and  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Bacon,  as  the  true  logic  of  science. 
Their  undying  reputation  proves  its  success, 
and  when  we  impartially  weigh  what  Hunter 
accomplished,  we  need  not  fear  to  compare 
him  with  the  shining  lights  that  had  gone 
before. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  comparative  merits,  we  must  look  at 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  rivals  in  the 
fasti  of  science  were  severally  placed. 

Thus,  the  position  of  Aristotle  was  most 
favourable,  and  both  he  and  Galen  received 
the  best  education  which  opulence  and  the 
severe  discipline  of  Ancient  Greece  com- 
bined, could  confer  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture. In  modern  times  Fabricius  and  Harvey, 
with  the  triuniviiate  1  have  mentioned,  were 
equally  fortunate,  and  if  we  jiass  from  these 
eminent  forerunners  of  Hunter,  to  Cuvier, 
his  distingui.'^lu'd  succesfcor,  we  shall  find  that 
he  al.-^o  had  walked  from  his  childhood  in  the 
paths  of  learning  and  science.  His  early 
education  was  the  chief  em])loynient  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  superior  understanding 
tmited  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  With- 
out knowing  the  language,  she  made  him  re- 
peat his  Lat  in  lessons  to  her  ;  thus  prac^tising, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  a  precept  of  Locke. 
He  drew  under  her  eye,  and  she  made  him 
read  numerous  historical  and  literary  works. 
"  It  was  thus,"  says  M.  Flourens,  "  that  she 
developed  and  fostered  that  passion  for  read- 
ing, and  that  extended  curiosity,  which,  as 
Cuvier  says  in  his  memoirs,  were  the  main- 
B))ring«  of  his  life." 

At  the  academy  of  Stuttgardt,  Cuvier  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  when 
driven  to  battle  witli  the  necessities  of  life 
at    eighteen,    and    seek    n  subsistence    in   a 


foreign  land,  he  was  rich  not  only  in  know- 
ledge, but  in  the  confidence  acquired  by  the 
constant  successes  of  his  scholastic  life. 

The  career  of  John  Hunter  diffei-s  from 
the  others  I  have  enumerated  in  one  very 
important  point.  His  father  died  early,  and 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  a  carelessly  in- 
dulgent mother,  so  that  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  sauntering,  in  country  sjiorts,  and 
in  cabinet-making.  It  was  not  till  the  age 
of  twenty,  that  hcaringof  his  brother's  success, 
he  gave  up  the  dolce  far  viente  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  ;  came  to  London — entered  William 
Hunter's  dissecting  room,  and  worked  as 
few  have  worked  before  or  since.  Poverty 
and  contempt  had  been  imminent,  but  he 
burst  with  giant  strength  the  bonds  of  habit 
which  confined  him,  and  escaped  from  the 
threatening  spectres  for  ever. 

This  triumph  achieved,  the  rest  was  com* 
paratively  easy.  After  this,  we  must  no 
longer  consider  his  career  as  an  instance  of 
"the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties." 
On  the  contrary  he  had  many  special  advan- 
tages. "  He  began,"  says  Sir  C.  Bell,  "  to 
work  for  himself  on  the  excellent  basis  of 
his  brother's  labours.''  William  was  a  man 
of  good  education,  an  accomplished  anato- 
tomist,  and  rising  into  practice  as  an  accou- 
cheur. He  had  begun  to  form  his  museum, 
and  his  house  gradually  became  the  resort  of 
those  who  wished  to  advance  the  art  which 
they  practised.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  this  brother,  whose  public 
and  private  tuition  was  destined  to  develope 
the  genius  of  John  Hunter,  was  ten  years 
older  than  himself;  a  difference  which  would 
enable  him  to  add  something  of  paternal 
authority  to  brotherly  persuasion.  The  same 
advantage  was  enjoyed  by  Charles  Hell,  and 
we  have  already  seen  with  what  fruits. 

Yet,  great  as  these  advantages  were,  backed, 
too,  by  splendid  genius  and  unwearied  indus- 
try, did  they  entirely  compensate  for  the 
want  of  early  education  ?  Some  answer 
"  Yes;"  nay,  it  is  even  a  question  with 
them  whether  a  better  and  more  learned 
training  might  not  have  stunted  that  eager 
curiosity,  that  faculty  for  observation,  that 
power  of  generalizing,  which  he  po.ssessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree.  This  cannot  be  deter- 
mined now  ;  for,  instead  of  knowing  the 
whole  history  of  his  feelings  and  attainments, 
some  fragments  alone  have  reached  us  :  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  a  learned  education 
had  not  this  freezing  power  with  those  dis- 
tinguished men  to  whose  career  I  alluded 
just  now.  And  then,  reflect  on  the  advantages 
which  good  training  gave  them.  Take 
Cuvier,  for  exami)le.  M'hence  did  he  derive 
the  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
facility  of  his  style  both  in  written  composi- 
tions and  in  oral  communications  .-'  Whence, 
but  from  the  literary  toils  of  his  boyhood  at 
Stuttgart  ?    who,  that  »at  on  the  benches  of 
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the  ampliithcatre  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
will  ever  forget  the  impressions  which  he 
produced  ? 

1  his  clearness  of  expression  cannot  be 
predicated  of  John  Hunter.  When  he  gets 
beyond  mere  description,  his  language  be- 
comes obscure,  and  it  is  evident  that  compo- 
sition was  not  easy  to  him.  As  a  conse- 
cpience  of  this,  many  of  his  MSS.,  among 
others  the  catalogue  of  his  museum,  were 
never  completed.  When  we  view  him  as  a 
teacher,  however,  censure  is  swallowed  up 
in  admiration. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  he  was  defi- 
cient as  a  lecturer  ;  and  lie  certainly  seems 
to  have  wafiled  that  vivid  diction  by  which 
some  men  are  enabled  to  enchain  the  atten- 
tion of  their  audience,  and  lend  the  cliarm 
of  novelty  to  the  mo.st  familiar  details. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  appears  to  have  been 
unable  to  express  what  he  meant ;  and  it  has 
been  boldly  assumed,  that,  on  such  occasions, 
he  had  no  meaning  at  all,  and  was  "  labour- 
ing with  the  delivery  of  nothing."  Let  us 
deem  more  nobly  of  John  Huiiter.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  such  instances,  his  mind 
was  often  wrapt  in  the  dim  vision  of  heights 
which  he  was  not  fated  to  ascend  ?  What 
labourer,  in  science  or  in  art,  has  not  felt 
the  force  of  the  neqiieo  mountrare  et  sentio 
tanttim  ?  Without  fluency  and  vivacity, 
however,  a  lecturer  can  rarely  be  popular ; 
and  hence  John  Hunter's  lectures  were  but 
thinly  attended.  Like  Milton,  he  probably 
was  content  if  he  could  "  a  fit  audience 
find,  though  few  ;"  and  he  might,  indeed, 
have  been  satisfied  could  he  have  anticipated 
the  future  glories  of  his  pupils.  Let  us 
estimate  his  lectures,  not  by  a  cold  analysis, 
but  by  tlieir  effects.  When  DemostLenes 
had  thundered  forth  a  Philippic,  the  Athe- 
nians did  not  say,  "  What  a  fine  oration  1" 
but,   "  let  us  march  against  Philip." 

The  notes  of  John  Hunter's  lectures  which 
have  come  down  to  us  do  not  contain  many 
specimens  of  his  peculiar  manner.  The 
account  of  the  treatment  of  cancer,  however, 
is  an  example  of  his  strong  unsparing  good 
sense  conveyed  with  extreme  familiarity  of 
style. 

"  No  cure  has  yet  been  found;  for  what 
I  call  a  cure  is  an  alteration  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  the  effects  of  that  disposition,  and 
not  the  destruction  of  the  cancerous  parts, 
which  extirpation,  however,  will  often  cure 
as  well  as  we  could  do  by  changing  the  dis- 
position and  action-  Arsenic  seems  to  have 
some  power  of  this  kind  ;  and  its  effects 
might  be  increased  by  being  used  internally 
and  externally  ;  but  its  use  ia  very  dangerous, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  insufficient  for  the  disease. 
This  is  a  remedy  which  enters  into  the  em- 
pirical nostrums  which  are  in  vogue  for 
curing  cancer  ;  and  among  which  Plunkett's 
holds  the  hi^liest  rank .     But  this  is  no  new 


discovery ;  for  Sennertus,  who  lived  the 
Lord  knows  how  long  ago,  mentions  a 
Rodriguez  and  Flusius  who  obtained  consi- 
derable fame  and  fortune  by  such  a  compo- 
sition. I  was  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Plunkett 
to  decide  on  the  jiropriety  of  using  his  medi- 
cine in  a  particular  case.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  meet  any  body.  It  was  the  young 
one.  The  old  oiiC  is  dead,  and  might  have 
died  himself  of  a  cancer  for  aught  I  know.  I 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his 
medicine.  He  said,  '  to  cure  the  patient.' 
'  Let  me  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  Do 
you  mean  to  alter  the  diseased  state  of  the 
))arts  ?  or  do  you  mean  by  your  medicine  to 
remove  the  jjarts  diseased  ?'  '  I  mean  to 
destroy  them,'  he  rejilied.  '  Well,  then, 
that  is  nothing  more  than  I  or  any  other 
surgeon  can  do  with  less  pain  to  the  patient.' 
Poor  Woollett  the  engraver  died  under  one 
of  these  cancer-curers.  He  was  under  my 
care  wlien  this  persori  took  him  in  hand. 
He  had  been  a  lifeguardsman,  I  think,  and 
had  got  a  never-failing  receipt.  I  continued 
to  call  on  Woollett  as  a  friend,  and  received 
great  accounts  of  the  good  effects :  upon 
which  I  said,  if  the  man  would  give  me 
leave  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  cancer, 
and  see  myself  the  good  effects,  and  should 
be  satisfied  of  its  curing  only  that  cancer 
(mind,  not  by  destroying  it),  I  would  exert 
all  my  power  to  make  him  the  richest  man 
in  the  kingdom  :  but  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  and  tortured  poor  Woollett 
for  some  time,  till  at  last  I  heard  the  sound 
testicle  was  gone,  and  at  length  he  died." 

1  have  stated  that  Mr.  Hunter's  lectures 
were  but  thinly  attended,  but  that  he  might 
have  been  satisfied  could  he  have  anticipated 
the  fame  of  his  pupils.  Among  those  who 
lived  in  his  house,  there  were  several  who 
attained  great  eminence  in  their  profession. 
But  there  were  other  pupils  of  his  who  had 
not  these  additional  advantages,  and  yet 
drank  deeper — far  deeper— of  the  spring 
open  to  all.  Among  them  may  be  ranked 
Poli,  Scarpa,  Blumenbach  ;  and  others  who, 
fortunately  for  the  progress  of  surgery,  de- 
velnj)ed  some  of  his  favourite  ideas  with 
more  fulness  and  precision  than  their  master 
himself,  and  stiove  to  instil  into  their 
scholars  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  their 
great  instructor. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
was  Abernethy.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  he 
has  most  ably  made  out  his  point  ;  and, 
both  in  the  treatise  and  in  his  lectures  he 
surpassed  John  Hunter  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  laid  down  the  principle,  and  the 
practical  tact  with  which  he  followed  this 
law  into  its  consequences. 

Sir  Astley  Coojier,  a  still  more  illustrious 
man,  was  numbered  among  his  i>upils,  and 
excelled  him  as  a  practical  surgeon  as  much 
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as  he  fell  short  of  him  in  tl)e  qualities  of  a 
])hili)SOj)liic  teacher.  li^very  work  of  his  was 
based  on  the  most  patient  anatomical  exa- 
mination, and  thus  became  a  faithful  com- 
mentary on  nature  herself.  His  treatises  ou 
Hernia,  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and 
on  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  might  found  a 
reputation  singly :  what  have  they  done 
united  ? 

John  Thomson,  too,  still  left  to  us,  was 
another  pu|)il  of  Hunter's,  wlio,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  Inflammation,  followed  out 
in  a  kindred  spirit  the  views  of  his  great 
master. 

It  is  probably  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  to  the  veneration  in  which  these  three 
distinguished  men  held  the  opinions  and  ex- 
ample of  John  Hunter,  and  their  constant 
reference  to  him  in  their  lectures,  that  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrines,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  English  surgery,  has  been  mainly 
owing. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  observations  on 
the  personal  peculiarities  and  failings  of 
John  Hunter  ;  but  there  is  one  anecdote, 
which  exhibits  so  strongly  his  practical  tact, 
as  well  as  his  Johnsonian  style  of  coming 
to  the  point,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it. 

He  happened  one  day  to  call  on  Mr. 
Nicoll  when  his  wife  was  pregnant  for  the 
sixth  time,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  intended  to  kill  this  as 
he  had  killed  all  the  rest  of  his  children. 
Mr.  Nicoll,  it  seems,  had  adopted  what  is 
called  the  hardening  system  with  all  the  pre- 
vious ones.  Not  understanding  the  (juestion, 
however,  he  asked  John  Hunter  what  he 
meant.  "  Why,"  said  John  Hunter,  "  do 
you  know  what  is  the  temi>erature  of  a  hen 
with  her  callow  brood  (chickens),  because, 
if  you  don't,  I'll  tell  yqu."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  necessity  of  warmth  to 
young  animals,  and  convinced  Mr.  Nicoll  of 
the  propriety  of  changing  his  plan,  which  he 
did,  and  with  complete  success. 

It  was  finely  said  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  that 
"  when  one  heard  that  Hunter  was  at 
length  the  first  surgeon  in  London,  one  felt 
a  satisfaction  like  that  which  attends  the  dis- 
tribution of  poetical  justice  at  the  close  of  a 
well-told  tale." 

With  this  sentiment  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  must  alike  agree  ;  the  honest  and  the 
clear-headed  must  equally  exult  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  John  Hunter.  Yet  I 
will  observe  in  conclusion,  that,  had  his 
career  been  cut  short  at  an  earlier  ]>('riod, 
he  would  not  have  laboured  in  vain,  far  less 
would  he  have  lived  unha])]iy.  Unlike  him 
who  toils  for  gain  alone,  and  whose  ]>raise  is 
measured  by  the  wretched  gold  which  he 
has  accumulated — unlike  the  warrior  or 
the  statesman,  who  must  n])pcal  to  success 
for     justification,    and    whose    failures     are 


reckoned  as  crimes  by  exasperated  nations^ 
the  man  of  science  labours  in  a  genial  field, 
where  exertion  is  its  own  reward  ;  for  while 
the  worshippers  of  power  and  wealth  are 
sickened  by  each  trifling  disappointment, 
the  humblest  acolyte  in  the  temjjleof  know- 
ledge feels  that  it  is  good  to  be  there,  and 
that  even  failures  are  but  lessoiis.  The 
pursuits  of  the  scientific  intjuirer,  when 
carried  on  in  a  right  s))irit,  stand  second 
among  all  the  subjects  which  can  occupy 
the  human  mind.  Though  faction  and 
avarice  unceasingly  murmur  in  the  vicinity, 
his  mind  remains  unruffled  by  their  clamour. 
Like  the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew  leader,  while 
all  around  is  parched,  he  alone  is  fostered 
by  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile  was  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion from  Mr.  Grainger,  pronounced  before 
a  crowded  audience,  in  the  anatomical 
theatre  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Carlile,  in  conformity  with  the  religious  and 
philosophical  views  which  he  is  long  known 
to  have  entertained,  many  years  before  his 
decease  signified  his  wishes  by  express  dedi- 
cation that  his  body  after  death  should  be 
apjjropriated  to  the  purposes  of  dissection. 
These  wishes  are  now  being  practically  exe- 
cuted. The  great  event  of  death  has  ar- 
rived, and  vi'ith  it  the  period  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  desire.  Notwithstanding  the 
mournfulness  of  the  circumstances  and  occa- 
sion, it  is  a  time  when  science  has  reason  to 
exult  in  witnessing  thus  a  sacrifice  nobly 
offered  for  its  good,  and  an  exemplary  over- 
throw of  the  spell- like  bonds  of  those  jiopu- 
lar  Kcruples  and  prejudices  which  continue 
to  this  day  to  fetter  the  progress  of  anato- 
mical science.  Whatever  the  views  or  rea- 
soning which  actuated  the  late  Mr.  Carlile 
in  the  manly  constancy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  this  resolve,  his  dead  body,  which 
is  now  the  inmate  of  the  dissecting-room, 
must  be  viewed  as  the  strongest  of  all 
proofs  that  his  convictions  were  sincere,  his 
belief  deliberately  formed. 

But  as  in  our  next  number  we  have  to 
present  a  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Grainger's 
oration,  with  the  icsults  of  tiie  iiisijci'tion  of 
the  body,  we  shall  reserve  all  Jurther  notice 
until  that  time. 


NOTICES. 

Wc  cannot  in?ert  the  letter  of  "  Scruta- 
tor," unless  he  attaches  his  name  to  it.  \\'c 
do  not  think  it  right  to  continue  a  contro- 
versy in  which  one  party  gives  his  real  sig- 
nature and  the  otiier  writes  anonymously. 

The    Huntcrian    oration    having    proved 
longer  than   we   antici])ated,  several  papers 
are  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 
Wilson  &  Ooiuvv,  57,  Skinner  .-;rcct,  l,oi.(!on. 
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Hospital. 

On  the  Principles  of  Diagnosis  and 
Therapeutics. 
Gentlemen, — In  aJl  the  established  sci- 
ences it  is  the  universal  admission  of  philo- 
sophers, that  it  is  as  important  to  the  spread 
of  their  usefulness  as  to  the  facilitating  of 
discoveries  and  improvements,  that  every 
and  each  department  in  the  cycle  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  lan- 
guage— a  systematic  vocabulary — by  means 
of  which  facts  are  to  be  recorded  and  pheno- 
mena described.  The  value  of  such  a  lan- 
guage, however,  must  obviously  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  philosophers 
consent  to  its  universal  employment.  In 
every  trade  and  profession,  as  much  as  in 
every  division  of  science,  there  are  slang  or 
vulgar  phraseologies,  a  vernacular  tongue, 
which  makes  up  a  system  of  speech  proper 
to  each. 

No  desire  being  manifested  for  the 
introduction  of  novel  or  eccentric  terms, 
the  language  thus  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  the  succeeding,  uncorrupted 
even  by  those  minor  lexical  improvements 
or  changes,  which,  in  regard  to  the  accre- 
dited of  the  sciences,  in  successive  periods 
bring  with  them  such  deep-rooted  innova- 
tions, as  much  in  the  verbal  character  as  in 
the  principles  of  the  iidopted  nomenclature, 
that  the  works  of  .standard  authors,  pro- 
duced and  written  at  long  and  distant  inter- 
vals of  time,  become  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  same  reader.  With  reference  immedi- 
ately to  our  own  profession,  it  is  remarked 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of 
many  of  its  integral  departments,  that  in 
proportion  as  generalizations  are  made,  and 
laws  of  general  application  established,  im- 
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portant  measures  are  being  adopted  which 
are  calculated  more  and  more  to  unite  the 
scattered  fragments  of  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage under  some  common  bond  of  gram- 
matical principles  —  principles  known  to 
and  recognized  by  all,  and  therefore  capable 
of  ready  interpretation.  Chemistry  is  em- 
phatically an  example  of  a  science,  whose 
rapid  development  in  modern  times,  and 
even  recent  years,  has  been  in  great  part  due 
to  the  scientific  simplicity  of  the  principles 
on  which  alterations,  additions,  and  improve- 
ments, have  been  suggested  and  regulated. 

Botany  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  concise  and  significant  lan- 
guage, which  renders  easy  the  pathway  of 
the  student  who  first  acquaints  himself  with 
the  grammatical  elements  which  are  admitted 
to  have  directed  and  governed  its  original 
construction.  The  facts  and  laws  of  these 
sciences  are  immutable,  and  provided  the 
same  conditions  operate,  susceptible  of  no 
variations  of  character.  In  relation,  how- 
ever, to  special  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  no  determinate  and  exact  synthetic 
rules  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  adop- 
tion, adequate  in  the  least  to  the  construction 
of  a  complete  system  of  terms  by  which  to 
characterise,  definitely  and  uniformly,  the 
varied  objects  of  sense  and  reflection  which 
the  author  is  required  to  describe,  and  the 
practitioner  to  recognise.  This  constitutes 
frequently  the  source  of  greatest  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  the  student,  whose  clas- 
sical information  does  not  enable  him  rea- 
dily to  search  into  and  analyse  the  etymology 
of  the  prevalent  terms.  For  the  most  part 
the  notions  of  nomenclature  entertained  by 
the  earlier  authors  and  observers  in  medicine 
and  surgery  were  so  vague  and  unsettled, 
that  the  name  of  a  disease  would  receive  for 
its  arbitrary  root  some  trifling  incident  quite 
as  probably,  as  some  more  rational  circura^ 
stance  or  fact.  The  terms  hydrophobia, 
diabetes,  schirrus,  carcinoma,  chorea-sancti- 
viti,  apoplexia,  anasarca,  hemiplegia,  are 
proofs  enough  of  the  random  and  empirical 
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etymology  which  has  been  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  manufacture  of  names,  which,  if 
compounded  on  some  established  and  syste- 
matic rules,  might  be  made  the  vehicles 
through  which  to  convey,  even  at  first  view, 
much  useful  information  to  the  student  re- 
specting the  seat  or  character  of  the  disease 
of  which  they  are  designed  to  stand  as  the  de- 
signations. It  must  be  at  once  apparent  from 
the  few  examples  presented  in  this  enumera- 
tion, that  no  princijde  of  synthesis  capable 
of  general  use  and  application  could  have 
been  thought  of  by  those  writers  with  whom 
these  heterogeneous  elements  of  our  voca- 
bulary had  their  remote  origin.  The  term 
hydrojihobia  reduced  to  its  component  fac- 
tors (uS-ocrp,  aqua  ;  (p6^os,  timor,  foot),  will 
be  seen  to  have  originated  from  a  peculiarity 
in  the  character  of  this  disease  which  is 
neither  uniform  and  constant  in  its  presence, 
nor  at  all  s'gnificant  either  of  the  nature  or 
seat  of  the  malady.  The  (p6Pos  extends  to 
all  liquids — it  is  the  act  of  deglutition — 
the  action  of  the  muncles  which  is  the  source 
of  that  irrepressible  dread,  which  even  in 
remote  contemplation  overwhelms  the  suf- 
ferer. Diabetes,  5ia,  per — ^aivw,  incedo. 
In  the  composition  of  this  word  there  is 
nothing  whatever  capable  of  affording  a  clue 
either  as  to  the  organ  which  the  disease  af- 
fects, or  the  essential  character  of  the  morbid 
condition  for  which  the  term  has  been  as- 
signed as  the  name.  Fever,  from  ferveo, 
to  burn ;  chorea  sancti  viti  is  another 
euphonious  appellation,  quite  canonical  you 
will  say,  because  apostolic,  at  all  events 
saint-like  in  its  extraction.  Haec  videtur 
geiuiina  liiiguje  nostra;  ratio  antiqua  !  By 
these  few  illustrations,  sufficient  may  have 
been  done  to  show  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
hitherto,  in  ii\edicine  and  surgery,  no  attempt 
has  been  prudently  and  intelligently  made 
towards  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  a  philosojiliical  system,  for  the  construc- 
tion and  derivation  of  terms.  Erroneous 
conceptions  of  thinr/s  are  generated  by  un- 
meaning and  inapjirojiriate  epithets.  This 
absence  of  rules  and  principles  in  the  forma- 
tion and  ap])lication  of  terms  ajjpears  to  me 
to  have  gone  far  to  retard  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  have  almost 
dispossessed  them  of  those  legitimate  cl.iims 
which  unchanf/eable  facts  and  substantively 
founded  jirinciples  in  every  grade  and  section 
of  science,  invariably  ofrer.  Hydrophobia, 
tetanus,  meningitis,  jileuritis,  and  all  other 
definite  morbid  changes,  are  constant  alike 
in  essence  and  manifestations.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  practicable  to  collect  into  a  massive 
assemblage  a  great  variety  of  such  facts  and 
cases,  and  the  circumstance  be  considered 
that  under  the  same  external  signs  or  symp- 
toms, the  same  pathological  condition,  or 
in  other  language,  the  same  disease  exists,  it 
•eeras  unphilo-ophical  to  refuse,  in  relation 


to  medicine  and  surgery,  the  appellation  of 
"  science,"  or  to  range  them  under  this 
exalted  head.  An  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  dead  languages  is  not  the  only  re- 
quisite to  the  correct  and  appropriate  com- 
pounding of  a  new  term.  The  more  impor- 
tant desideratum  unquestionably  respects  the 
precise  knowledge  of  facts  and  particulars. 
If  the  ultimate  and  exact  nature  of  a  disease 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  least  mutable  or  most  con- 
stant and  striking  of  its  conditions  should 
constitute  an  obvious  element  in  the  new 
name.  Andral,  misled  by  hypothesis,  and 
conceiving  certain  coincidences  as  constant, 
which  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  ines- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  diseased 
state,  made  them  the  foundation  of  a  chain 
of  novel  epithets,  and  invented  a  series  of 
classical  terms  which  were  designed  to  con- 
vey ideas  of  morbid  conditions  afterwards 
pro\ed  to  be  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
dependent  phenomena  of  the  disease  with 
which  they  happened  sometimes  to  be  asso- 
ciated. False  views  were  thus  raised,  which 
led  to  the  perpetuation  of  errors  more  inju- 
rious in  their  consequence  than  the  more 
ai-bitrary,  and  less  classical,  designations 
antecedently  in  use.  There  are,  notwith- 
standing, certain  minor  divisions  of  practical 
medicine  and  surgery  whose  nomenclatures 
are  founded  upon  principles  as  philosophical 
and  exact  as  students  of  the  most  scholastic 
tastes  can  possibly  desire. 

Within  the  pale  of  ophthalmic  surgery 
this  observation  is  fully  verified  :  for  the 
most  part,  the  diseases  of  the  eye  are  distin- 
guished by  names,  the  etymon  or  roots  of 
which  at  once  proclaim  the  structures  in- 
volved, whilst  the  terminal  element  pro- 
nounces with  equal  precision  the  nature  of 
the  diseased  action — as  corueitis,  iritis,  aquo- 
capsulitis,  and  so  on.  The  termination  itis 
is  likewise  now  generally  employed  to  distin- 
guish inflammation  of  structures  in  other 
jiarts  of  the  body.  Peritonitis,  endocarditis, 
muco-enteritis,  are  examples  of  those  specific 
terms  denoting  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation in  particular  situations.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  time  should  arrive  when 
concise  and  rational  and  definite  terms  may 
be  securely  invented  for  the  distinguishing 
of  the  numerous  diseases  which  comprise 
the  varied  category  of  human  frailties. 
Under  the  existing  medical  nomenclature 
it  were  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
to  devclope  the  principles  on  which  diseases 
have  received  tluir  names  ;  an  idea  has 
already  been  conveyed  of  the  multifold  cha- 
racter of  these  circumstances.  A  striking 
symptom  forms  the  Latin  or  Greek  root  of 
one  term  :  in  other  instances,  it  is  the  seat 
or  structure  involved  that  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  distinctive  epithet; 
in    otiiers,    it   is   the   nature    of    the    dis- 
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ease  that  is  most  obviously  signified  ;  and  in 
others,  some  attendant  coiulition  is  more 
particularly  denoted.  The  terms  general, 
active,  local,  hypcra.'mia  and  anicniia  of 
Andral,  are  exemplifications  of  the  latter. 
From  the  remarkable  confusion  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  detail  of  medical  lan- 
guage, the  department  of  classification  or 
nosology  cannot  soon  attain  any  very  ele- 
vated and  certain  character.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  our  knowleilge  of  the  conditions 
of  disease,  of  the  functions  of  organs,  has 
not  .advanced  to  a  sufficiently  enlightened 
standard  to  render  secure  the  adoption  of 
any  innovating  measures  affecting  radically 
the  systems  of  nosological  arrangement  and 
nomenclature,  which  are  at  present  in  use. 
The  classification  of  CuUen  is  erroneous 
in  eveiy  particular.  His  arrangements  and 
tabulations  are  without  exception  founded 
upon  theoreticid  notions,  of  which  advancing 
science  requires  the  complete  explosion. 
Whatever  the  nosological  system  ultimately 
adopted,  the  jirojjriety  of  assenting  to  the 
principle  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
things  essentially  dissimilar,  not  in  regard 
to  structure,  but  action,  or  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  should  be  held  distinct  and  pre- 
sented as  sei)arate  objects,  while  things 
really  similar  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
marshalled  under  the  same  division,  and 
characterised  by  the  same  system  of  terms. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
lecture  it  formed  no  part  of  my  intention  to 
deliver  before  you  a  dissertation  on  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  medical  language,  or 
decipher  in  readiness  for  you  the  subtleties 
of  our  technical  vocabulary  ;  neither  can  I 
confess  it  as  any  part  of  my  wish  to  divert 
your  aspiring  minds  from  things  to  tvords. 
Res  nan  verba  implies  a  counsel  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  reputation 
of  a  simple  lexicographer  in  science,  I  trust, 
is  remote  from  you  all  as  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. WTiile  I  unqualifiedly  admire  the 
love  of  scholarship  in  the  medical  student, 
while  I  would  foster  with  a  liberal  hand  the 
cherished  desire  for  acquaintance  with  clas- 
sical and  general  literature,  as  favourably 
calculated,  if  temperately  gratified  and  di- 
rected, to  exalt  the  character  and  further 
the  ends  of  our  profession,  it  is  an  inculca- 
tion which  I  urge  as  my  best  advice  to  you 
all,  that  as  you  are  destined  to  stand  before 
the  public  eye  as  the  licensed  ministers  of 
science,  professing  an  acquaintance  with  the 
means  which  science  has  discovered  and 
accumulated  for  the  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ing, let  not  the  fraud  be  committed  of  vio- 
lating the  public  faith,  in  jiresenting  your- 
selves as  polite  scholars,  or  adepts  in  the 
arts  of  the  world,  rather  than  as  sound, 
trustworthy,  practical  men — as  bonci  fide 
candidates  for  practice,  honourably  expec- 
tant of  all  the  liabilities  and  anxieties  which 


a  professional  career,  usefully  passed,  will 
most  surely  entail.  But  let  not  this  retnark 
be  com.truod  into  the  unwise  recommenda- 
tion th;it  every  ])oitioM  of  your  precious 
time  should  be  devoted  with  unremittin"- 
and  monotonous  labour  to  the  practical  de- 
tails of  professional  study,  or  that  you 
should  take  uj)  a  constant  and  vigilant  abode 
amid  the  mangled  remnants  of  a  former  hu- 
manity scattered  over  the  tables  of  your 
dissecting-room.  I  admit,  from  the  distant 
recollections  still  engraven  on  my  own  mind, 
that  there  is  an  air  of  science  in  the  associa- 
tions and  atmosphere  of  that  room  well 
calculated  to  exalt  the  mind  of  the  ambi- 
tious student  into  an  ennobling  contempla- 
tion, and  refined  conceptions,  on  the 
wondrous  mechanism,  the  recondite  phe- 
nomena, of  that  machine  whose  derange- 
ments it  is  the  greatest  object  of  his  life  to 
study  and  understand.  Cultivate,  there- 
fore, habits  of  thought  and  activity,  and  you 
will  find  time  for  every  thing — for  punctu- 
ality in  all  the  relations  of  life,  for  the  pur- 
est pleasures  of  society,  for  the  enjoyment 
and  cultivation  of  literature,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  every  rational  amusement. 
Study  and  imitate  the  intentness  and  perse- 
verance with  which  Cicero  conducted  his 
own  education — "  At  vero  ego  hoc  tem- 
pore omni  noctes  et  dies  in  omnium  doctri- 
narum  meditatione  versabar."  The  bio- 
graphy of  all  eminent  men  in  all  countries 
and  of  every  nation,  teaches  the  important 
lesson,  that  if  real  distinction  and  excellence 
is  to  be  attained  in  any  profession,  the  most 
watchful  rigour  should  be  practised  in  the 
economy  of  time.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  those  practical  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  more  particularly  my  province 
and  object  to  lecture. 

You  may  now  have  perceived  that,  in  col- 
lecting the  symptoms  and  facts  of  a  case, 
nothing  really  important  or  useful  is  gained, 
either  in  a  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  by  allowing  the  mind  to  wander 
into  channels  into  which  the  etymology  of  a 
name,  or  the  suggestions  raised  by  the  vague 
signification  of  a  term,  may  at  the  outset 
tend  to  direct  its  inquiries. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  term  what- 
ever, within  the  range  of  medical  lexico- 
graphy, against  which  the  serious  objection 
may  not  be  urged,  that  it,  the  term,  yer  se, 
frequently  misleads,  and  wrongly  imprcssss 
the  mind.  Let  this  description  of  a  case 
elucidate  further  the  meanh)g  of  this  obser- 
vation. A  man  is  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
under  the  condition  of  severe  concussion  of 
the  brain.  In  a  short  period,  under  appro- 
priate treatment,  reaction  succeeds,  and 
surpasses  the  bounds  which  the  dresser  or 
surgeon  may  conceive  as  the  safe  and  due 
amount.  The  patient  is  accordingly  doomed 
to  lose  blood.     The  quantity  withdrawn  may 
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somewhat  exceed  the  tolerance  of  the  system : 
the  reaction,  however,  is  subdued,  and  the 
patient  may  have  sunk  into  a  favourable 
quiescence.  But  after  the  lapse  of  an  inter- 
val of  no  longer  duration  than  a  day  or  a 
night,  another  species  of  reaction  is  declai'ed 
in  the  system,  different  most  decidedly  from 
the  former  ;  the  former  was  distinguished 
only  by  an  innocent  and  quiet  rise  in  the 
standard  of  the  circulating  system  ;  this, 
however,  is  complicated  with  an  abruptness 
and  rapidity  of  manner,  a  restlessness  of 
conduct,  which  requires  the  personal  vigi- 
lance of  the  nurse — a  passionate  excitement 
of  the  mind,  and  boisterous  loquacity,  which 
bring  into  a  foremost  position  in  the  mind 
of  the  anxious  dresser — what  ?  the  higli- 
sounding  title  of  phrenitis  !  This  is  enough. 
A  polar  luminary  has  arisen  to  guide  in 
complacent  safety  his  troubled  course. 
Phrenitis  !  phrenitis  !  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
with  phrenitis  to  escape  with  his  life  without 
bleeding  .'  it  cannot  be ;  for  to  my  expe- 
rience, even  among  the  most  practical  men, 
it  is  regarded  as  the  unerring  watchword  for 
venesection :  nurse,  therefore,  bring  the 
bason  and  bandage ! 

The  happy  polarity  of  this  needle-like 
phrenitis  conducts  once  more  his  misguided 
hand  to  his  pocket  in  search  of  the  imple- 
ment for  further  bleeding ;  and  thus  the 
poor  man  is  condemned  to  a  further  loss  of 
that  veiy  fluid  and  stimulus  the  want  of 
which  was  the  positive  cause  of  all  his  suf- 
ferings, and  all  his  enfeebled  excitement. 
Now  supjiose  the  attendant  here  had  alto- 
gether refused  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
mere  term  phrenitis,  and  that  he  had,  en 
the  contrary,  determined  first  to  investigate 
the  real  and  ])lain  facts  of  the  case,  before 
abandoning  himself  to  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  treatment  so  fatal  to  the  interest 
of  his  patient.  To  any  one  possessing  a 
slight  acquaintance  even  with  the  principles 
of  diagnosis,  the  significant  language  of  two 
simple  circumstances  in  this  case  would  have 
induced  at  once  a  change  in  the  whole 
course  of  thought  and  action.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  general  a])pearances  of 
))hrenitis,  there  are  two  things  which  most 
pointedly  contradict  that  idea  :  the  pulse  is 
small,  quick,  and  quite  compressible  ;  the 
surface  is  cool,  clammy,  and  perspirable, 
not  hot  and  dry  ;  and  it  should  follow,  it 
ajipears  to  me,  that  a  n/imulns  would  pro- 
cure sleep  to  this  man.  Wine,  or  gin  aud 
water,  or  porter,  is  given  :  all  his  agitation 
subsides  into  quiet  repose,  the  ))ulse  lowers 
in  frequency,  and  the  calm  which  succeeds 
announces  altogether  a  favourable  change. 
It  must  be  now  seen  that  this  was  not 
jihrenitis ;  it  was  that  state-  which  some 
authors  have  called  delirium  traumaticum  ; 
not  unlike  delirium  tremens  in  real  patho- 
logy ;  or,  as  some  will  Hcienlifically  have  it. 


delirium  cum  tremore.  Well,  proceed  with 
the  supjiosed  circumstances,  and  conceive 
the  dresser,  against  whom  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  formed  an  essentially  false  concep- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  this  case,  to  have 
been  required  to  record  the  particulars.  It 
is  obviously  certain  that  the  tutelar  epithet 
would  continue  to  guide  his  pen,  as  before  it 
directed  the  movements  of  his  hands. 
Phrenitis  would  still  tinge  with  its  predo- 
minant hue  the  meaning  and  style  of  every 
expression.  But  if  this  word  had  not  pre  ■ 
sented  itself  to  his  mind,  if  the  conventional 
sense  of  a  mere  word  had  not  thus  led  him 
into  irrelevant  paths  of  thought,  and  carried 
him  away  like  an  unbridled  horse  does  his 
unskilful  rider,  or  as  the  machinery  of 
sounding  language  sometimes  leads  the 
mind  of  a  youthful  student  in  the  art  of 
elocution  away  from  its  plain  thoughts  into 
the  regions  of  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
a  sensible  and  faithful  delineation  of  facts 
would  have  been  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
the  case.  Gentlemen,  experience  and  use- 
ful knowledge  are  to  be  acquired,  not  by 
the  accumulation  of  words  with  little  weighty 
and  definite  meaning,  but  by  the  record  of 
facts  and  realities.  That  student  unques- 
tionably is  the  most  superior  in  mental  qua- 
lities who  acknowledges  the  guidance  of  no 
conventional  phraseology,  who  refuses  to 
follow  in  blind  obedience  the  ideas  which  a 
term  may  happen  to  suggest.  His  nobler 
course  is  that  of  independent  industry  and 
application  in  reading  the  language  of  dis- 
ease for  himself. 

These  observations  it  has  seemed  to  me 
desirable  to  premise  before  submitting  to 
you  a  plan  which  I  have  long  thought  may 
subserve  many  of  those  imjiortant  obliga- 
tions which  every  medical  man  owes  to  the 
science  of  his  profession — that,  namely,  of 
embodying  with  scrupulous  truth  and  accu- 
racy the  facts  and  cases  which  his  daily 
intercourse  with  disease  must  bring  within 
his  own  immediate  notice.  The  "  taking  of 
a  case,"  or  to  present  in  words  and  lan- 
guage a  picture  of  a  disease,  from  its  origin 
to  its  termination,  such  that  another  jierson 
at  some  distant  place,  who  peruses  this  de- 
scription, will  be  able  to  recognise  a  similar 
disease,  and  identify  it  with  confidence  with 
that  observed  by  its  first  historian,  is  a 
qualification  which  few  ])ossess.  To  engage 
oneself  in  the  work  of  systematically  ar- 
ranging and  recording  the  evidences  of  any 
given  case,  is  virtually  to  submit  oneself  to 
the  process  of  self-education.  No  man  can 
spend  an  hour  in  study  and  reflection  upon 
the  varied  phases  under  which  disease  may 
present,  much  more  become  the  historian  of 
disease,  witliout  stdjstantial  improvement  to 
his  own  mind,  and  without  making  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  treasury  of  his  prac- 
tical   knowledge.      Yet,   how    few  are  the 
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cases  in  wliich  young  men,  whose  career  of 
studentship  was  marked  by  talent,  industry, 
and  superior  knowledge,  whether  located  in 
some  distant  village,  or  in  some  more  favour- 
ahlc  spot  in  nearer  access  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  emporia  of  learning  which  at  the 
])resent  time  render  distinguished  among 
nations  the  history  and  aspect  of  this  coun- 
try, have  risen  above  the  pressure  of  the 
novel  duties  and  obligations  by  which  they 
find  themselves  surrounded  when  making 
their  first  introduction  into  the  busy  scene 
of  society.  But  the  very  duties  which  they 
discontinue  to  obsene  and  perform  are  those 
wiiich  unquestionably  appear  to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  raise  more  and  more  the  stand- 
ard of  their  competency  for  the  responsible 
engagements  of  practice.  Let  me  exhort 
you,  whom  I  am  may  be  now  addressing 
for  the  last  session  of  your  hosjiital  education, 
when  engaged  in  another  scene  of  exertion 
not  to  disregard  the  duties  which  you  owe 
alike  to  your  own  talents  and  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  our  conion  science.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  my  part  is  not  to  instruct 
you  under  the  capacity  of  practitioners,  but 
rather  to  assist  your  exertions,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  to  direct  your  steps  towards  the  right 
channel  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  is  to  be  attained,  the 
greatest  measure  of  profit  is  to  be  realised, 
within  the  limited  period  of  your  studies 
under  the  roof  of  this  hospital.  As  the  cor- 
rect and  clear  registration  of  a  caiie,  however 
simple  its  character,  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  the  observer  a  sufticieut  amount  of  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  recognise  and  clas- 
sify those  symptoms  and  circumstances 
which  most  strikingly  distinguish  that  par- 
ticular form  of  disease,  it  is  scarcely  desi- 
rable for  the  student,  whose  hospital  practice 
is  about  to  commence  only,  to  engage  him- 
self in  the  practical  occupation  of  taking 
cases,  which  may  be  advised  as  labour  of 
considerable  and  permanent  profit  to  him 
whose  education  is  more  advanced.  It  is 
because  the  distinguishing  characters  of  dis- 
ease are  not  intimately  and  generally  known 
that  many  of  the  numerous  cases  of  novelty 
and  value  which  are  weekly  recorded  in  our 
periodicals  are  so  voluminous,  verbally 
circuitous,  and  consequently  unreadable  ; 
repulsive  to  the  patience  of  the  general 
reader,  and  therefore  devoid  of  interest  and 
utility.  If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  it  is 
also  the  very  essence  of  case-taking.  Time 
is  gained  thus  both  by  the  reader  and  the 
writer ;  the  picture  of  the  disease  is  more 
striking ;  the  impression  which  it  produces 
more  vivid  and  persistent.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible, which  it  undoubtedly  is,  to  reduce  the 
work  of  registration  into  some  form  of  alge- 
braic brevity,  the  method  might  be  ren- 
dered suitable  to  the  time  of  general  prac- 
titioners,   in  whose  hands  an  accumulated 


treasury  of  facts  of  incalculable  value  and 
importance  might  be  rapidly  collected,  from 
the  safe  and  instructive  vantage-ground  af- 
forded by  which  the  whole  realms  of  past 
practice  and  experience  may  be  surveyed  by 
each  individual  member.  Recollect  that 
experience  is  not  transmissible  as  a  comfor- 
table heritage  from  one  generation  to  the 
succeeding,  like  some  jiortable  commodities, 
of  whose  nature  you  may  form  a  very  shrewd 
conception.  You  yourselves  mtist  labour 
as  assiduously  and  ardently  as  those  who 
haTC  gone  before  you,  if  your  desire  be  to 
become  versant  in  what  must  be  defined  the 
empirical  tactics  of  real  practice.  But  do 
not  fail  to  understand  that  he  who  starts  in 
familiar  possession  of  all  the  improved 
knowledge  and  science  of  the  day,  the  best 
chemist  and  ])hysiclogist,  cceteris  paribun, 
is  he  who  will  most  quickly  command  the 
mastery  over  the  tactics  of  which  I  speak. 
Whichever  the  method  which  the  taste  of 
the  student  or  practitioner  may  induce  him 
to  select,  in  all  cases  certain  jjreliminary 
circumstances  must  be  determined  which 
affect  influentially  the  views  and  opinions 
that  may  be  subsequently  formed  in  regard 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  person  under 
enquiry. 

How  long  is  it  since  your  present  illness 
commenced,  generally  forms  the  leading  en- 
quiry :  it  will  be  afterwards  explained  how 
much  real  and  practical  information  may 
be  developed  in  the  reply  which  the  question 
thus  simple  relating  to  the  duration  of  the 
attack  is  calculated  to  elicit,  as  this  cir- 
cumscribes the  enquiry  within  the  bounds  of 
a  definite  period  of  time.  For  the  most  part 
the  examination  resolves  itself  into  two  ob- 
viously distinct  portions  :  that  which  re- 
fers in  the  first  ))lace  to  the  history  of  the 
individual  himself  before  the  commencement 
of  his  present  comjilaint,  under  which  the 
question  of  family  history  or  hereditary 
l)redisposition  would  appropriately  range, 
and  that,  in  the  second  ])lace,  which  involves 
the  natural  history  of  his  present  illness. 
There  is,  however,  another  method  of  case- 
taking,  which  for  some  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  as  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  which  the  student 
can  desire  ;  according  to  the  views,  that  is, 
which  I  have  entertained  of  the  practical 
value  of  such  a  practice,  and  the  general 
j)r()fit  which  may  accrue  from  its  universal 
adoption.  The  more  natural  plan  has  long 
appeared  to  me  to  consist  in  first  jiatiently 
liitening  to  the  tale  of  ficts  and  sufferings 
which  the  patient  himself  has  to  tell.  Under 
this  head,  also,  what  may  be  regarded  as 
accesnory  evidence  afforded  by  the  friends 
anl  relatives  of  the  jjatient  may  be  regarded 
as  ranging  under  the  same  department  with 
that  under  which  it  has  bi.en  proposed  to 
consider   the    story  related  by    the    patient 
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himself.  In  relation  to  this  histancal  spe- 
cies of  evidence,  it  was  suggested  in  a  former 
lecture  that  the  term  subjective  should  be 
emjjloyed  ;\s  the  discriminating  symbol  ;  the 
simplicity  of  this  term  forms  its  chief  recom- 
mendation ;  it  denotes  the  source  (the  sub- 
ject or  patient)  from  which  the  evidence  is 
obtained. 

As  a  record  of  cases  must  owe  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  its  value  to  the  readiness 
■with  which  it  admits  of  reference,  the  plan 
adopted  should  be  uniformly  adhered  to,  so 
that  the  arrangement  in  a  short  time  will 
become  so  familiar  to  its  author  that  no 
time  can  be  felt  to  have  been  unprofitably 
expended,  nor  any  trouble  experienced  in 
referring  to  any  former  case,  or  in  searching 
for  any  individual  point  in  the  history  of  a 
case,  to  elucidate  and  explain  a  question  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  which  may  happen  to  be 
at  the  time  under  consideration.  The  book 
should  be  divided  into  colinmis,  each  headed 
distinctly  and  briefly;  according  to  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  the  account 
of  the  case  should  always  be  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  disease  at  the  head,  according 
to  the  following  plan.     (See  next  page.) 

At  one  view  it  may  be  observed,  accord- 
ing to  this  system  of  registration,  that  each 
case  in  all  its  particulars  is  planned  out  into 
two  essentially  distinct  portions  ;  that, 
namely,  which  embraces  all  incidents  re- 
spective of  the  patient's  previous  histoi-y  ; 
that  also  of  his  family.  This  head  likewise 
comprehends  the  remaining  circumstances 
which  are  always  required  to  render  com- 
plete the  })relimiiiaries  of  the  case  ;  name, 
age,  employment,  &c.  ;  the  causes,  actual 
and  predisposing,  tending  to  the  production 
of  the  existing  state ;  and  so  on  with  re- 
ference to  numerous  other  particulars  which 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  may  involve. 
The  second  portion  of  the  account  dates  from 
the  time  at  which  the  observer  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  tlie  case.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  accuracy,  descriptive  and  obser- 
vant, should  mark  the  statements  recorded. 
When  the  actual  oliserver  becomes  himself 
the  historian  of  facts  and  phenomena,  what 
])al!iative  reasons  can  be  offered  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  discredit  which  the  wrong  appre- 
ciation of  symi)toms  and  a))pearances,  in 
gravely  attempting  the  historical  delineation 
of  di.sea.se,  would  justify  us  in  bringing 
down  upon  his  reputation. 

Under  the  head  of  "piogress,"  particu- 
lars may  be  multiplied  and  accumulated  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  the  command  of  the 
reporter,  or  the  hingularity  or  imjiortatice  of 
the  case.  But  it  is  here  de.-iirable  to  state 
that  the  real  value  of  a  case  bears  any  other 
tlian  a  direct  proportion  to  tlie  voluminous 
minuteness  with  which  the  daily  clianges 
and  phases  of  the  case  may  have  been  regis- 
tered.    Tlie  numerous  diurnal  irregularities 


which  chequer  the  tenor  of  every  the  most 
ordinary  form  of  disease,  require,  notwith- 
standing, the  exercise  of  sound  discrimina- 
tive judgment  in  detecting  and  selecting  the 
least  useful  and  important  from  those  signs 
and  circumstances  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  epitomised  representation  of  tlie  dis- 
ease which  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  and 
preserve. 

But  while  this  observation  will  be  felt  by 
practitioners  as  conveying  the  real  truth,  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  remark,  lest  it  should 
operate  discouragingly  upon  your  exertions, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  be 
too  minute  and  circumstantial  (keeping,  of 
course,  in  studious  strictness,  within  the 
limits  of  his  patience  and  ambition)  in  the 
account  which  he  may  seek  to  draw  up  of  a 
case.  The  longer  the  duration  of  the  period 
during  which  the  mind  is  maintained  in  di- 
rect intercourse  with  external  phenomena, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  more  complete  and 
persistent  the  impress  which  it  receives. 

It  was  just  now  advised  to  premise  the 
account  of  a  case  with  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  easy  enough  to  adjudge  cor- 
rectly the  nature  of  a  case,  when  the  bone 
has  emerged  through  the  investing  muscles 
and  integuments,  and  call  the  case  one  of 
compound  fracture ;  but  there  are  other 
instances  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
nan  e.  This  obsei-vation  renders  it  projier 
to  recur  to  the  particulars  of  tl\e  plan  for 
taking  cases  which  has  just  been  proposed 
for  your  consideration.  I  can  give  the  as- 
surance from  my  own  experience  that  when 
the  mind  is  habituated  to  a  uniform  system 
of  examining  cases,  each  step  mto  the 
inquiry  becomes  suggestive  of  numerous 
collateral  considerations,  which  become  im- 
portant in  their  turn  in  the  assistance  which 
they  afford  to  the  mind  in  its  endeavours  to 
unveil  the  truth  of  all  surrounding  fallacies 
and  obscurities. 

Let  the  question  of  age  be  first  con- 
sidered. Suppose  two  cases  to  happen 
parallel  to  each  other  in  general  character. 
A  child  receives  a  slight  injury  upon  the  head, 
just  enough  to  produce  the  sym])toms  of  con- 
cussion,— a  man  in  sound  health  receives  a 
similar  injury,  and  proportionate  in  severity. 
On  the  abstract  circumstance  of  age,  what 
])rognosis  or  inference  should  be  formed  as 
to  the  amount,  or  in  what  light  ought  the 
probabilities  of  the  two  cases  toi)e  regarded  ? 
Practical  experience  has  proved  that  injuries 
of  this  description  are  unquestionably  more 
serious  in  the  case  of  the  child  than  that  of 
the  adult.  The  cxplaiiative  reasons  are, 
that  in  the  child  the  standard  of  the  circuhil- 
ing  energies  is  higher ;  the  irritability  of  tiio 
nervous  centres  correspoiulingly  greater  : 
hence  the  pronencss  to  liydrocejihaliis. 

Sup])08e  two  other  comparative  instances. 
The    Osseous    i-vstem  becomes  the    seat   of 
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mollities,  or  softening.  One  case  happens  in 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  ;  the  other 
in  an  adnlt  person.  In  which  example  does 
the  disease  assume  the  gloomy  character  of 
fatality  ?  The  interesting  observations  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Solly  upon  this  subject 
have  informed  you  all,  that  in  the  child  the 
disease  is  innocent  and  simple,  and  always 
curable  ;  in  the  adult  it  is  synonymous,  in- 
deed, with  certain  death. 

The  medullary  forms  of  carcinomata,  de- 
generating into  the  hsematoid  fungus,  may 
occur  to  the  child,  as  is  too  frequently  seen 
in  the  many  cases  which  are  brought  to  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  which  the  eye  has 
become  the  subject  of  the  disease  ;  while  the 
scirrhous  variety  of  malignant  disease  in  far 
the  greatest  frequency  happens  in  pereons 
whose  age  has  exceeded  forty.  Numerous 
additional  instances  might  be  given  in  proof 
of  the  real  diagnostic  importance  which  at- 
taches to  the  isolated  circumstance  of  age. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Residence,"  more 
especially  in  medical  cases,  considerations  of 
the  greatest  consequence  arise.  In  fact,  it 
might,  without  the  slightest  over-rating  of 
truth,  be  declared,  that  the  whole  science  of 
physical  geography  becomes,  with  reference 
to  this  particular,  the  instructive  handmaid 
of  medicine. 

The  latitude  of  the  place  of  residence;  the 
character  and  productions  of  the  soil  ;  the 
proximity  of  the  miasmatic  sources  ;  the 
chemical  character  of  the  water  which  the 
locality  affords  ;  the  contaminations  of  the 
atmosphere  by  any  neighbouring  malarial 
emanations ;  are  considerations  of  no  less 
scientific  interest  than  practical  value. 

Under  the  subject  of  "  Employment  or 
Profession,"  the  mind  might  have  under 
cursory  review  a  thousand  objects  of  greater 
or  less  consequence  to  a  correct  system  of 
examination.  There  are  diseases  the  cate- 
gory of  which  is  numerous,  which  are  almost 
peculiar  to  artisans  engaged  in  particular 
occupations. 

Habits  of  life  suggests  too  a  course  of 
inquiry  which  may  tend  to  develope  evi- 
dence of  the  most  useful  description  in  the 
light  which  it  may  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  any  given  case.  Temperance  or  intemper- 
ance in  eatingor  driiikingisa  point  frequently 
of  no  inferior  import  in  the  prognosis  to  be 
formed.  There  are  forms  of  disease  to  which 
the  drunkard  is  liable,  and  from  whi<h  the 
temperate  man  is  exempt.  A  slight  injury 
falls  with  (lihproportioiiate  severity  upon  the 
system  of  the  one,  and  (juickly  extinguishes 
its  energies  ;  while  by  the  other  it  is  sus- 
tained with  remarkable  impunity.  There 
would  be  no  impro))riety  ineoiisidering  under 
this  division  tlie  subji^ct  of  consHlutional 
agencg.  It  is  remote  from  my  province  to 
pntrr  upon  a  discUasi<m  "f  tliis  unsatisfac- 
tory topic.     To  the  surgeon   it  is  not  very 


important  whether  the  patient's  constitution 
belong  to  the  sang^tine  in  its  peculiar  tem- 
perament, or  to  the  phlegmalic.  In  regard 
to  the  bilious  or  choleric,  nervous  and  me- 
lancholic, the  same  observation  of  indiffe- 
rence might  be  made.  It  is  a  far  more 
useful  inquiry  to  determine  how  loiv  or  how 
high  is  the  standard  of  the  system's  power. 
To  indulge  in  a  little  political  imagery  :  it 
were,  in  my  opinion,  a  higher  mark  of  good 
sense  and  philosophy  in  the  surgeon  to 
corvsider  in  preference  and  simply  the  means 
of  aggression — the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  disease  or  injury,  and  the  means  of 
resistance  or  defence  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, when  a  man's  brain  is  uncom- 
fortably shaken,  or  leg  unpleasantly  broken. 
I  do  not  think  it  customary,  on  the  part  of 
wise  surgeons,  to  give  way  to  much  anxiety 
as  to  the  exact  tint  which  the  hair  and  skin 
represent,  or  what  the  description  of  his 
temper  may  be  ;  whether  the  one  is  white, 
or  black,  or  any  intermediate  shade  ;  or  the 
other  sour  or  sweet :  no  very  important 
consideration  is  involved  as  regards  the  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of 
classifying  objective  facts,  in  drawing  up  an 
historical  view  of  disease,  the  superior  va- 
lue of  which  I  have  oftentimes  experienced 
and  acknowledged.  Its  principles  consist  in 
grouping  together  all  the  phenomena  which 
are  referrible  for  their  cause  and  dependence 
to  the  same  system  of  organs.  Certain  dis- 
eases are  distinguished  by  a  certain  series  of 
symptoms,  which  advancing  physiology  has 
compelled  us  to  ascribe  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  that  by  whose  agency  alone  they  can 
be  produced.  Delirium  belongs  as  much  to 
the  brain  exclusively  as  all  involuntary  mus- 
cular action ;  and  all  involuntary  muscular 
relaxations  relate  to,  and  are  caused  by,  dis- 
ease or  injury  operating  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
In  concussion,  all  mental  phenomena  have 
lulled  almost  entirely  into  the  profoundest  rest, 
while  the  agency  of  the  spinal  system  continues 
unabated  in  its  presidence  over  the  inlets  and 
outlets  of  the  body  :  the  sphincters  are 
active  and  excitable.  But  in  the  still  pro- 
founder  coma  of  compression,  the  pressure 
of  the  effused  clot  or  depressed  bone  extends 
with  fatal  force  its  counter-influence  to  the 
region  of  the  spinal  system  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  depth  of  snoring  sleej>,  into  which  all 
cerebral  influence  is  plunged  in  the  general 
wreck,  all  spinal  agency  becomes  suspended. 

Dr.  Hall,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most 
extraordinary  inductive  acumen,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  on  the  simijlest,  yet  the 
most  clear  and  systematic  principles  of  clas- 
sification, the  various  morbid  phenomena 
which  belong  to  the  dei)artinent  of  the 
nervous  system.  To  his  valuable  works, 
tluMcforc,  I  must  refer  you. 

In  all  di»«iiscs  a  certain  number  of  cha- 
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racteristic  phenomena  equally  depend  upon 
the  heart  and  circulating  system  ;  certain 
others  upon  the  cutaneous  and  mucous 
tractg.  Perhaps  these  are  less  pointed  and 
definite  in  character  than  those  which  are 
caused  by  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

According  to  the  principles  of  this  me- 
thod of  examining  and  recording  eases,  the 
systems  of  the  viscera  may  be  also  collected 
into  separate  departments — as  the  reipira- 
tory,  the  glandular,  the  hepatic,  the  urinary, 
the  genital,  and  uterine  systems,  and  per- 
haps the  lymphatic.  The  princi))lcs  on 
which  this  system  is  founded  are  unciues- 
tionably  the  most  philosophical.  But  re- 
collect that  its  successful  adoption  presup- 
poses the  possession  of  exact  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  anatomy  and  the  physio- 
logy of  the  systems  into  which  the  body  is 
reducible. 

From  the  materials  thus  hastily  thrown 
together  in  relation  to  this  mode  of  re- 
cording and  examining  cases  of  disease,  I 
hope  your  natural  ingenuity  will  render 
easy  th«  construction  of  a  tabular  form ,  each 
column  being  headed  by  a  separate  system, 
by  which  the  labour  of  registration  may  be 
still  further  abbreviated. 

LECTURES 

ON  THE 

PHYSICAL   AND   PATHOLOGICAL 

CHARACTERS  OF  URINARY 

DEPOSITS, 

Delivered  at  Gtti/'s  Hospital,  Lo7i'',on, 

By  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 

Lecture  III. 
Crystalline  forms  of  uric  deposits — Liel/iff's 
hypothesis — serioTts    objections    to — ofj- 
posed  to  results  of  observation  in  disease 
— Influence  of  precipitating  acids,  mal- 
assimilation,    checked    perspiration,    in 
producing  deposits  of  uric  acid. 
Having  pointed  out    to    you    the   general 
chemical    and    physical    properties    of     the 
urine,  and  explained  the  general  classification 
of   deposits,    I    have   now  to  complete  the 
chain  of  inquiry  we  commenced  at  our  last 
meeting,    regarding    the    peculiarities    pre- 
sented by  the  first  class  of  deposits,  especially 
of  those  which  consist  chiefly  of  uric  acid  or 
its  combinations. 

When  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
visible  deposit,  it  invariably  presents  more 
or  less  of  a  crystalline  character.  I  have 
never  met  with  it  in  the  form  of  an  amor- 
phous powder,  which  its  combinations  with 
bases  are  so  remarkably  jirone  to  assume. 
1  am  aware  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
many  statements  which  have  been   made  on 


the  continent ;  but  as  it  agrees  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  witli  careful  ob- 
servations made  by  myself  during  the  last 
ten  years,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  making  this 
statement  to  you  as  correct.  Uric  acid 
never  appears  in  a  deposit  free  from  colour  ; 
it  is  certainly  sometimes  very  pale,  but  more 
generally  partakes  of  a  yellow  or  orange-red 
hue ;  and  hence  the  terms  of  yellow  or  red 
sand,  which  have  been  applied  to  such  se- 
diments. On  collecting  such  a  deposit,  and 
examining  it  under  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able beauty  and  regularity  of  its  crystalline 
form.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  acid  in  the  form 
of  mere  striated  scales  ;  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  appears  perfectly  crystallised. 
You  can  readily  discover  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  deposit  by  merely  placing  a  drop  of 
the  urine  containing  it,  under  the  microscope 
furnished  with  a  good  half-inch  object-glass. 
I,  however,  prefer  allowing  the  urine  to 
repose  for  a  short  time  in  a  tall  vessel,  de- 
canting the  greater  proportion  of  the  fluid, 
and  then  pouring  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  tlie 
lower  turbid  layers  into  a  watch-glass,  gently 
warming  it  to  dissolve  any  urate  of  ammonia 
that  might  be  present.  Remove  the  super- 
natant fluid  with  a  pipette,  and  replace  it 
with  a  few  drops  of  water.  By  this  process 
you  will  render  the  crystals  beautifully  dis- 
tinct, and  will  be  rewarded  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  by  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  the  crystals  can  be  examined,  when  the 
watch-glass  and  its  contents  are  submitted 
to  the  microscope.  In  this  way  you  will 
meet  with  crystals  of  uric  acid  which  vai-y  a 
good  deal  in  figure,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  deposition,  the  quantity  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine  they  contain 
in  combination,  and  probably,  also,  on  the 
nature  of  the  agent  which  induced  their  pre- 
cipitation. Two  of  these  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained artificially,  by  filtering  a  warm  solution 
of  urate  of  ammonia  into  a  dilute  acid ; 
rhomboids  or  square  tables  being  precipitated 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions 
employed.  The  most  frequent  form  of 
crystal  presented  by  uric  acid  is  some  modi- 
fication of  the  rhomboid,  the  acute  angles 
becoming  sometimes  so  obtuse  as  to  cause 
the  crystal  to  resemble  a  square  table  or  even 
a  cube.  You  can  either  examine  these 
crystals  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light.  I 
tliink  the  latter  has  some  advantages  over 
the  ibrmer.  To  examine  a  deposit  thus, 
place  between  the  stat,'e  of  the  microscope 
and  the  watch-glass  containing  the  crystals 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  or  cloth ;  by  means 
of  a  condensing  lens,  throw  a  strong  light  on 
the  crystals,  and  then  bring  the  object-glass 
in  i)roper  adjustment,  and  the  colour  as  well 
as  figure  of  the  crystals  will  become  beauti- 
fully defined  (Ml  a  "black  ground. 

The  diagrams  before   you  represent  views 
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thus 
(fig- 


taken    of  uric    acid    deposits.      Here 
1),    you    have    the    rhomboids     well 

Fig.  1. 


defined,  some  of  them  presenting  the  inter- 
nal markings  so  frequentlj^  visible.  One  of 
these  shows  a  curious  modification  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  obtuse  angles  being 
rounded,  and  the  margin  of  the  crystals  on 
either  side  of  these  being  excavated  so  as  to 
resemble  a  spindle.  In  cases  where  the  deposit 
is  chronic,  and  appears  to  constitute  the 
chief  disease,  a  regular  quadrilateral  table  is 
the   result  (fig.  2).     In   these  an  internal 

Fig.  2. 


marking,  resembling  a  frame. work,  is  not 
unfrequent.  Less  common,  but  still  occa- 
sionally met  with,,  especially  when  mixed 
with  urate  of  ammonia,  is  a  remarkable  form 
of  uric  acid  resembling  flattened  cylinders  : 

F;g.  .'5. 


really  cylinders,  and  yet  you  will  frequently 
find  them  rolling  over  each  other,  and  see 
their  truncated  extremities  ;  so  that  however 
extraordinary  such  a  form  may  appear,  no 
one  can  doubt  its  existence.  By  drying, 
they  become  very  opaque,  and  tliey  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  thick  rectangular 
tables. 

When  the  urine  from  which  these  crystals 
have  been  deposited  happens  to  be  excessively 
acid,  we  find  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the 
crj'stiils  becoming  striated,  and  they  then 
(fig.  4)  often  become  more  irregular  in  out- 

FiG.  4. 


line  ;  and  the  rhomboid  and  table,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a  dense  series  of  black  lines, 
are  generally  found  mixed  with  some  less 
defined  in  form.  Elorigated  tables  thus 
striated  are  not  unfrequent  :  these  are  either 
free,  or  most  frequently  collected  into  little 
bundles,  arranged  as  diverging  fasciculi 
(fig.  5.)  I  feel  inclined  to  refer  the  striated 
appearance  of  these  ci'ystals  to  the  effects  of 
the  precipitating  acid,  as  it  may  be  arti- 
ficially produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  strong  acid  to  urine  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia.  When 
you  meet  with  a  copious  deposit  of  uric  acid, 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  constitute  gravel, 
the  crystals  will  cither  present  the  cuboid 
form  (fig.  2),  or  they  will  be  found  cohering 

FiG,  5. 


in  little  masses — in  fact,  forming  minute 
calculi.  In  gravel  presenting  an  oninj;c- 
tlicse  have  been  described  and  figured  by  red  (•olour,  the  crystals  arc  gtiicraliy  (hick 
M.  Vigler,  and  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  tables  or  prisms,  arranged  in  crosses,  fa^ci- 
thcm.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  these  being     culi,  or   sleila;   (fig.    fi),  prcsinting  a  very 
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interesting  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
Where  a  well-marked  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  calculous  concretions  exists,  the 
i;ravcl  generally  presents  the  appearances  of 
irregular  spinous  masses,  evidently  com- 
)iosed  of  thick  rhomboids  cohering  together 
(tig.    7).     These  sometimes  occur  in  little 

Fig.  7. 


You  will  have  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  ac(|uainted  with  these  deposits 
whilst  attending  the  practice  of  the  hos])itMl  ; 
and  to  enable  you  to  recognise  them  with 
facility,  I  have  had  specimens  of  each  arranged 
for  microscopic  examination,  to  which  you 
will  have  access,  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  them,  under  certain  regulations, 
through  the  splendid  microscope  made  by 
Mr.  Powell,  and  lately  jjresented  to  the  hos- 
pital by  that  excellent  and  liberal  benefactor 
to  our  school,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Uric  acid  in  combination  with  a  base  has 
never  occurred  to  me  in  crystals.  Urate  of 
ammonia  in  delicate  needles  has  been  said 
to  occur  in  France ;  I  have,  however,  never 
met  with  them  in  any  of  the  specimens  I 
have  examined.  Urate  of  ammonia  very 
rarely  occurs  in  minute  globules,  generally 
mixed  with  small  crystals  of  uric  acid.  I 
have  seen  such  a  specimen  lately  (Fig.  8),  ia 

Fic.  8. 


regular  tufts  or  rosettes.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  find  uric  acid  crystallised  as  a  hair, 
"which  hairs,  indeed,  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  urine  ;  in  this  state  it  resem- 
bles exactly,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope, 
a  mass  of  sugar-candy,  crystallised  as  it 
generally  is  on  a  string  or  thread. 

I  exclude  altogether  from  these  remarks 
the  case  of  small  calculi  or  j)isiform  concre- 
tions of  uric  acid,  as  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  constitutuig  a  true  calculous  aftectiou, 
rather  than  as  a  mere  deposit  capable  of 
affording  us  assistance  in  dia2;nosis.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  I  will  just  allude 
to,  viz.  the  immense  number  of  jiisiforni 
concretions  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  same  patient. 
I  have  seen  nearly  a  table-spoonful  of  round 
yellow  concretions,  varying  in  size  from  a 
mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  passed  in  a 
few  days  by  one  individual.  If  any  of  you 
are  anxious  to  become  more  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  these  deposits,  I  would  refer 
you  to  MM.  "Vigia  and  Quercume's  paper 
in  L'Experience,  to  the  first  volume  of  M. 
[layer  sur  h^s  i\Ialadics  des  Reins,  or  to  my 
own  paj)er  in  Guy's  Hospital  Re[)orts,  where 
all  the  variulics  I  have  met  with  are  fiirurcd. 


a  specimen  of  albuminous  urine  given  me  by 
Dr.  Griffith.  It  is  but  tlie  third  or  fourth 
I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  several 
years. 

The  true  nature  of  deposits  consisting  of 
urate  of  ammonia  is  shewn  in  a  very  inte- 
resting manner  under  the  microscope.  For 
this  purpose,  place  a  drop  of  the  turbid 
urine  in  a  watch-glass,  and  warm  it.  The 
urate  will  dissolve,  and,  on  cooling,  will  re- 
api)ear  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder. 
Again  warm  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  urate  has 
disapjjeared,  add  a  drop  of  any  acid,  as  acetic 
or  hydrochloric.  On  now  having  recourse 
to  the  microscope,  you  will  find  that  rhom- 
boids or  tables  of  uric  acid  will  be  deposited 
instead  of  an  amorphous  jjowder,  the  acid 
having  combined  with  the  base  and  set  the 
uric  acid  free. 

Having  discussed  these  points,  I  must 
now  direct  your  attention  to  the  ecjually  in- 
teresting and  inijjortant  question  of  the 
pathological  condition  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  the 

Cause  of  drposits  of  uric  acid  or  urates. 

On  this  highly  interesting  part  of  the 
important  subject  before  us,  I  might  enlarge 
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much  more  than  would  be  profitable  to  you. 
So  many  hypothetical  views  regarding  the 
proximate  causes  of  urinary  deposits  have 
been  promulgated  from  time  to  time,  that  a 
volume  might  be  tilled  with  them.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  save  time  to  begin  with  the 
latest  theory  that  has  been  announced — the 
now  well-known  one  of  Professor  Liebig. 

Tliis  philosopher  admits  the  existence  of 
a  vital  force,  a  r/.v  ti/iv  in  the  animal  frame, 
opposing  itself  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  would 
otherwise  undergo.  Thus,  blood  in  the 
living  vessel,  and  a  muscle  in  a  living  healthy 
being,  may  remain  chemically  unchanged  for 
an  indetinite  period  ;  but  as  soon  as  life 
ceases,  the  fluid  and  the  solid  obey  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  dead  animal  matter,  and  rapid 
]>utrefactive  decomposition  is  the  result. 
This  view,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  has  no 
novelty  ;  it  is  the  old  one  of  the  schools. 
From  this  point  Liebig  set  out  with  the 
opinion  "  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the 
proper  external  cause  of  the  waste  of  matter 
in  the  animal  body ;  it  acts  like  a  force 
which  disturbs  and  tends  to  destroy  the 
manifestation  of  the  vital  force  at  every  mo- 
ment."— P.  223.  And  as  a  consecpience  of 
this  view,  whenever  a  man,  as  in  phthisis, 
dies  with  emaciation,  his  tissues  are  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thus  he  lUerally  rttnts  to  death.  To  prevent 
this  occurring,  either  the  vital  force  must  be 
generated  in  sufficient  intensity  to  effectually 
opjiose  this  action  of  oxygen  on  living  tissues, 
or  some  substance  must  be  present  which, 
opposing  a  less  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  than  an  organized  tissue, 
combines  with  it,  and  thus  shields  the  latter 
from  the  influence  of  the  former.  The 
mucus  covering  the  air-passages,  and  the 
bile  in  the  intestines,  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  the  conservative  agents  which  protect 
the  tissues  imbued  with  them  from  destruc- 
tion by  oxidation.  A  person  remains  in 
health,  and  of  the  same  weight,  when  the 
vital  force  is  capable  of  exactly  opposing  any 
undue  oxidation  of  the  body  ;  whilst  if  it  be 
incapable  of  effecting  this,  oxidation  occurs. 
In  those  parts  of  the  frame  not  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  this  impor- 
tant agent  is  conveyed  in  the  red  particles  of 
arterial  blood,  which  give  up  their  oxygen  to 
effect  the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  parts 
not  sufficiently  protected  by  vital  force. 
Hence,  wlienever  the  circulation  is  accele- 
rated, as  in  fever,  a  greater  (juantity  of 
oxygen  must  circulate  througli  the  body  than 
in  health,  and  a  more  rapid  destruction  of 
tissues  will  result.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a 
brief,  and  I  believe  a  fair,  statement  of  such 
of  the  views  of  Professor  Liebig  as  ai)ply  to 
the  fubject  wc  are  considering.  Tiuy  arc, 
to  say  liu;  least,  extremely  ingenious,  and 
exceedingly  attractive ;    they  are  supported 


by  many  very  plausible  arguments,  inde- 
])endently  of  the  high  authority  of  tlieir 
illustrious  author,  and  now  only  require  to 
have  their  accuracy  tested  by  experience 
before  their  being  generally  accepted. 

To  explain  the  occurrence  of  uric  acid,  or 
urates  in  the  form  of  sediments  or  concre- 
tions, Liebig  supposes  that,  when  by  the 
effects  of  wear  and  tear  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  as  by  exertion,  a  portion  of  any  tissue 
becomes  unfit  for  its  functions,  its  elements, 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  conveyed 
to  it  in  arterial  blood,  become  re-arranged, 
and  ultimately  form  certain  ingredients, 
among  which  uric  acid  is  the  most  imjtortant. 
This  I  have  more  fully  explaiiu-d  in  my  first 
lecture.  We  have  now  to  follow  this  uric 
acid  a  step  further,  and  it  is  supposed  by  the 
author  of  these  views  that,  by  a  continued 
action  of  the  oxygen,  more  or  less  of  this 
uric  acid  becomes  converted  into  urea,  a 
highly  soluble  matter,  and  carbonic  acid ; 
the  former  escaping  by  the  kidneys,  the 
latter  by  the  cutaneous  or  jiulmonary  surfaces. 
This  change  is  assumed  to  be  most  rapid  and 
complete  where  respiration  is  most  perfect, 
and  consequently  most  oxygen  taken  into  the 
system.  Hence,  in  those  animals  which 
subsist  upon  azotised  food,  the  quantity  of 
nric  acid,  in  relation  to  the  urea,  which  ulti- 
mately appears  in  their  xirine,  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  rapidity  of  circulation, 
of  the  perfection  of  respiration,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  heat  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
boa  constrictor  eats  an  enormous  meal  of 
animal  food ;  but  being  a  cold-blooded, 
slowly  respiring  animal,  it  takes  in  too  little 
oxygen  to  convert  the  uric  acid  evolved  by 
the  secondary  or  destructive  assimilation 
of  its  tissues  into  urea  ;  and  hence  its  semi- 
solid urine  consists  chiefly  of  bi-urate  of 
ammonia,  without  a  trace  of  urea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lion  and  tiger,  equally  car- 
nivorous as  the  serpent,  are  rapidly-respiring, 
warm-blooded  animals  ;  and  hence,  although, 
from  their  violent  muscular  exertions,  rapid 
and  great  absorption  of  their  tissues  must 
necessarily  occur,  but  a  barely  apjireciable 
trace  of  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine ;  for 
this  acid,  although  abundantly  generated  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  their  tissues,  is  nearly 
entirely  converted  into  urea  on  account  of 
the  free  supply  of  oxygen  by  the  perfect 
rcsj)iration  of  these  animals.  If  the  lion 
were,  like  man,  to  become  omnivorous,  and 
to  partake  of  a  mixed  diet,  partly  animal 
and  jiartly  vegetable,  the  ingredients  of  the 
latter  kind  would  require,  for  their  oxi- 
dation, a  considerable  supjdy  of  oxygen, 
and  thus  would  combine  witli  a  portion  of 
that  which,  without  their  p'Tsencr,  would 
act  on  the  uric  acid  to  form  urea.  Thus,  by 
sliidiling  tiie  acid  from  oxygen,  less  urea 
would  appear  in  tiie  urine,  and  an  equivalent 
))roportion  of  uric  acid   would   be   present. 
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And  in  this  manner  is  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  human  urine  cxj)lained  by  these 
views.  Consequently,  if  these  be  correct,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  imperfect  admission  of 
oxygen  to  the  tissues  must  be  a  cause  of  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidney  ;  and  if 
its  quantity  be  considerable,  a  sediment, 
gravel,  and  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  a 
calculus,  must  result.  We  should  therefore 
expect  that  any  thing  which  prevents  the 
conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea  would  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  the  former  in  the  urine  ; 
and  from  this  reasoning,  an  imperfect  con- 
version of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  or,  in 
fact,  any  serious  interference  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  respiratory  process,  will  become 
a  cause  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 
Conversely,  if  an  excess  of  oxygeji  be  ad- 
mitted, then  all  the  uric  acid  will  become 
converted  into  urea,  and  the  urine  will  re- 
semble that  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Hence  the  supporters  of 
these  views  affirm  that  a  deposit  of  uric  acid 
or  urate  of  ammonia  is  "  very  rare  in  phthisi- 
cal patients,"  which  disease  is  regarded  by 
Professor  Liebig  as  a  case  of  excessive  oxi- 
dation of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  correctness  of  these  hypothetical  views 
can  alone  be  determined  by  extended  expe- 
rience :  ingenious  and  interesting  as  they 
are,  I  must  confess  myself  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  their  correctness.  I  feel, 
moreover,  that  our  treatment  of  calculous 
affections  will  become  so  modified  by  the 
hypothesis  I  have  to-duy  explained  to  you, 


that  I  should  ill  perform  my  duty  as  your 
teacher,  did  I  not,  even  at  the  risk  of  be- 
coming tedious,  explain  to  jou  on  what 
grounds  I  dissent  altogether  from  the  views 
of  Liebig. 

First,  then,  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
has  gone,  these  views  are  by  no  means  sup. 
ported  by  the  results  of  clinical  obsei-vations, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  correct  test  of 
these  or  any  other  theories  bearing  on  our 
practice.  Not  to  place  any  weight  on  my 
own  experience,  I  will  point  out  to  your 
attention  the  results  of  the  most  patient  and 
accurate  series  of  observations  of  the  urine 
in  health  and  in  disease,  by  M.  Edmund 
Becquerel,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
These  observations  were  made  in  the  great 
Parisian  Hospital,  and  in  many  instances, 
if  any  thing  were  required  to  give  confidence 
in  tlieir  results,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
celebrated  Andral.  These  were  made  with 
no  view  of  supporting  any  pre-existing  hy- 
pothesis ;  and,  consequently,  are  more  en- 
titled to  our  respect  than  any  which  can 
emanate  from  a  partisan.  I  now  place  before 
you  the  result  of  a  very  few  of  M.  Becquerel's 
observations  on  urine  in  disease  :  this  will 
give  you  at  a  glance  the  actual  qiiantity  of 
uric  acid  and  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other,  uric  acid  being  taken  as  unity.  I 
have  before  shown  you  that  the  mean  pro- 
))ortion  of  uric  acid  and  urea  excreted  in  24 
hours  in  health  is,  respectively,  8"1  and  255 
grains,  being  in  the  ratio  of  I  to  30*37. 


Quantify 

n  twenty- 

Proportion 

Disease. 

four  liours  of 

of  uric  acid 

Uric  acid. 

Urea. 

to  urea. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Healthy  urine  (general  average) 

8-1 

255 

1  :  30-37 

Chlorosis,  minimum  of  five  cases    . 

1-8 

77'5 

1  :  43 

Chlorosis,  maximum  of  five  eases    . 

6- 

172 

1  ;  29 

Pulmonary  emphysema,  with  extreme 

dyspnoea 

4-9 

172 

1  :  351 

Phthisical  disorganization  of  the  lungs. 

copious  sweats 

/  ■ 

} 

Phthisis,  tubercles  softened    . 

9-1 

6G-7 

1  :     7-33 

Phthisis,  three  days  before  death    . 

9-8 

29-4 

1  :     3 

Morbus  cordis,  with  jaundice 

9.82 

73-3 

1  :     7-G 

Acute  hepatitis,  with  jaundice 

11-18 

61-G 

1  :     5  0 

Jaundice      ..... 

17-75 

285-6 

1  :  lG-1 

Milk  fever    ..... 

19 

133 

1  :     7-47 

The  results  of  M.  Becquerel's  observations, 
which  I  now  lay  before  you,  are  completely 
opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Liebig. 

That  in  cases  of  ana;mia,  the  quantity  of 
uric  acid  is  actually  diminished,  is  the  general 
result,  not  only  of  Becquerel's  experience, 
but  is  in  accordance  with  every -day  obser- 
vation ;  whilst  in  all  cases  where  feverish 
excitement  exists,  an  excess  of  vu-ic  acid 
occurs.  In  the  table  just  placed  before  you, 
we   find,    in    five    cases    of    chlorosis,    the 


quantity  of  uric  acid  secreted  in  twenty- four 
hours  varied  from  1  "8  to  G  grains,  the  healthy 
standard  being  8-1  grains.  Chlorosis  being 
a  disease  of  anremia,  and,  necessarily,  oxy- 
genation going  on  imperfectly,  there  ought, 
on  Liebig's  views,  to  be  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  and  deficiency  of  \irea  ;  yet  the  very 
reverse  really  occurs  ;  for  whilst  a  minimum 
of  uric  acid  is  eliminated  from  the  system, 
the  ratio  of  urea  to  uric  acid  either  equals 
or  exceeds  the  healthy  i)roportion.     A^ain, 
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to  take  an  extreme  case,  one  in  which  a 
person  is  suffering  e.xtreme  dyspnoea  from 
puhnonary  emphysema :  here  an  imperfect 
arteriaUzation  of  the  blood  occurs,  whilst 
the  livid  lips  and  cold  extremities,  so  frequent 
in  this  state  of  things,  all  poiut  out  the  im- 
perfect admission  of  oxygen  to  the  body  ; 
consequently,  if  Liebig's  views  were  correct, 
we  ought  to  have  an  abundant  discharge  of 
uric  acid,  and  comparative  diminution  of 
urea ;  and  yet  what  is  really  the  fact .'  The 
quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  nearly  one-half  of  that  which  is 
evolved  when  healthy  access  of  oxygen 
occurs,  and  the  proportion  of  urea  is  really 
larger  than  in  health. 

To  pass  to  the  next  class  of  cases ;  those 
in  which  it  is,  on  these  new  views,  supposed 
that  excessive  action  of  oxygen  occurs,  so 
that  the  unhap])y  victim  ouidixe.i  to  death. 
I  allude  to  phthisis,  in  which  little  or  no 
uric  acid  should  be  present  in  the  urine,  as 
all  would  be  converted  into  urea  from  the 
excessive  action  of  the  oxygen.  Here,  again, 
the  results  of  experience  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  M.  Liebig  states  ought  to 
occur,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  being 
almost  always  greater  than  in  health,  and 
the  comparative  proportion  of  urea  reaching 
a  minimum  ;  the  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea 
being,  in  two  cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  as 
1  to  3,  and  1  to  7-33,  instead  of  1  to  30-37, 
the  healthy  proportion. 

Lastly,  in  cases  where,  from  the  presence 
of  inflammatory  action,  a  more  complete 
oxygenation  of  matter  capable  of  undergoing 
this  change  ought  to  occur,  an  extreme 
diminution  of  uric  acid,  and  proportionate 
increase  of  urea,  might  be  expected.  Here, 
again,  the  very  reverse  is  met  wnth  :  a  large 
increase  of  uric  acid  invariably  takes  place, 
and  a  comparative  diminution,  instead  of 
increase,  of  urea. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  it  is  evident  that  before 
Liebig's  views  can  be  admitted,  the  results 
of  the  observations  made  by  Bccquerel  at 
the  bed-side,  w-hich  I  have  laid  before  you, 
must  be  shown  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
There  remains  yet  another  objection,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  one,  to  the 
validity  of  Liebig's  position  regarding  the 
effects  of  perfection  of  respiration  in  pre- 
venting deposits  of  uric  acid.  It  is  true  that 
in  serpents,  whose  respiration  is  notoriously 
languid,  their  urine  is  solid  from  abimdance 
of  uric  acid  ;  and  in  the  higher  carnivorous 
mammalia  the  reverse  takes  place.  Yet 
there  exists  a  large  class  of  animals,  in 
whom  respiration  is  most  jierfect,  whose 
animal  heat  is  Hujierior  to  that  of  man,  and 
the  j)ulsations  of  whose  hearts  are  much 
quicker ;  circumstances  which  demonstrate 
the  free  admission  of  oxygen  into  their  systems. 
In  these,  therefore,  no  uric  acid  ought  to 


escape  unchanged  ;  and  yet,  in  opposition  to 
all  this  hypothetical  reasoning,  this  acid  is 
excreted  in  nearly  as  great  an  abundance  as 
in  serpents,  in  whom  the  very  opposite  con- 
dition of  respiration  and  circulation  obtains  : 
I  allude  to  birds,  especially  to  the  carnivorous 
ones  ;  the  semi  solid  urine  which  escapes 
from  the  cloaca  of  the  jack-daw,  parrot,  and 
many  other  birds,  containing  a  large  projjor- 
tion  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Nay,  so  large  is  the 
quantity  thus  produced  by  these  perfectly 
respiring  warm-blooded  animals,  that  many 
islets  off  the  coast  of  South  America  are 
covered  to  some  depth  with  impure  urate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  marine  birds,  which  are 
their  chief  inhabitants.  This  very  substance 
constitutes  the  guano  or  /matin  now  so 
largely  imported  into  this  country  as  a 
valuable  manure.  This  fact,  I  think,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  ready  admission 
of  oxygen,  even  in  animals  whose  organs  of 
respiration  is  most  perfect,  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  and 
that  Liebig's  hj  pothesis  here  meets  with  a 
most  serious,  and,  to  my  mind,  fatal  ob- 
jection. 

This,  however,  is  neither  the  time  nor 
place  to  criticise  the  pathology  of  any  author  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  it  so  far  as  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  concerned.  Such  of  you  as 
wish  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
Liebig's  ideas  respecting  the  production  of 
uric  acid,  I  would  refer  to  his  own  work,  or 
to  a  very  clever  exposition  of  his  views  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Dr.  Bence  Jones  (On 
Gravel,  Calculus,  and  Gout,  1842). 

It  is,  gentlemen,  a  much  easier  task  to 
throw  down  an  hypothesis  than  to  build  up 
abetter  on  its  ruins.  I  think,  however,  that 
by  carefully  drawing  inductions  from  the 
results  of  accurate  observations,  we  shall  get 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth  than  we  shall  by 
making  theories,  and  then  dove-tailing  our 
facts  to  suit  them. 

It  has  been,  then,  observed  that  uric 
deposits  are  most  freque.nt  in  those  persons 
whose  progenitors  have  previously  suffered 
from  calculus  or  gout,  or  any  ailment  in 
which  a  tendency  to  an  excessive  j)roduction 
of  uric  acid  exists.  It  has  also  been  cor- 
rectly stated  by  Dr.  Prout,  as  the  result  of 
his  accumulated  experience,  that  flabby, 
strumous  people,  of  marked  sanguineous 
temperament  (hsemotrophy),  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  these  dej)osits.  Among  other 
well-recognised  physiological  causes  I  may 
enumerate,  excessive  nieals,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food,  especially  the 
former  ;  exercise  used  so  soon  after  a  meal  as 
to  interfere  with  digestion  ;  too  little  exer- 
cise and  general  sedentary  habits,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  tone  of  the  functions  of 
the  body  ;  the  use  of  saccharine  or  acescent 
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articles  of  food ;  and,  lastly,  exposure  to 
cold,  or  the  presence  of  any  cause  which 
checks  the  cutaneous  transpiration. 

The  circumstances  thus  enumerated  have 
been  so  repeatedly  obser\Td  to  be  followed 
by  discharges  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  that 
no  doubt  can  for  one  moment  exist  as  to 
their  efficacy  in  producing  this  state.  A 
single  glance  at  these  statements  will  at  once 
8liew  the  i)ropriety  of  regarding  them  in  two 
points  of  view  :  1st,  as  aftecting  the  solu- 
bility of  the  uric  acid  naturally  present, 
without  influencing  the  quantity ;  2dly,  as 
increasing  the  quantity  generated. 

Admitting,  what  I  conceive  scarcely  can 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  uric  acid  exists  in 
urine  in  combination  with  ammonia,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the 
system  which  can  remove  the  ammonia,  uric 
acid  must,  of  necessity,  occur  as  a  deposit. 
Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  are  the  possible 
sources  of  such  a  precipitating  agent.  First, 
I  should  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  two  acids,  at  least,  have  been  proved  to 
exist  in  the  body  in  a  free  state,  the  lactic 
and  hydrochloric  ;  of  these,  whilst  both  are 
met  with  in  the  stomach,  the  former  is  ex- 
creted at  the  cutaneous  surface.  In  health, 
these  acids  are  necessary  ingredients  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  and  in  disease  they  vei'y  fre- 
quently increase  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
This  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Prout.  I  have  also 
recorded*  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  the  vomited  fluid.  In 
one  case  of  scirrhus  pylorus,  in  which  the 
patient  frequently  vomited  several  jiints  cf 
fluid  in  the  course  of  21  hours,  I  found  in 
each  pint  a  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  equal  to  22  grains  of  the  acid  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  some  organic  acid  to  neutralise 
nearly  seven  grains  of  pure  potassa.  At 
another  time  the  hj'drochloric  acid  nearly 
disappeared,  and  the  quantity  of  organic 
acid  existing  free  in  the  fluid  was  capable  of 
saturating  nearly  1 7  grains  of  pure  potass. 

As  we  are  thus  furnished  with  jiOoitive 
proof  that  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid  fre- 
quently is  generated  in  the  stomach,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  it  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
process  of  assimilation,  or  evaporated  in  the 
perspiration,  it  may  reach  the  kidneys,  and, 
by  combining  with  the  ammonia  of  the  urate, 
cause  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid  in  a  free 
state,  and  thus  become  a  primary  cause  of 
gravel.  And  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  verifica- 
tion in  every  case  of  irritative  dyspepsia, 
that  deposits  of  free  uric  acid  are  exceedingly 
common.  Thus,  then,  this  exj)lanation  of 
one  source  of  uric  acid  deposits  is  not 
an  unbased  hypothesis,  but  is  supported 
by    the    results    of    experience.      It    may, 
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indeed,  be  proved  by  administering  to  a 
person  in  health  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
some  acid  which  is  capable  of  escaping  the 
converting  power  of  the  stomach — as  sul- 
])huric,  hydrochloric,  or  phosjihoric.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  will  be  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  crystalline  grains  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Hence  the  i)r()priety 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  acids  and  of  those 
matters  which  may  generate  acids  in  the 
stomach,  as  preparations  of  sugar,  in  per- 
sons predisjjosed  to  these  deposits.  That 
the  state  of  cutaneous  transpiration  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  stomach, 
was  long  ago  proved  by  Seguin.  This 
philosopher  shewed  that,  as  a  mean,  eleven 
grains  of  matter  were  exhaled  from  the  cuta- 
neous surface  in  a  minute.  He  also  proved 
that  exhalation  becomes  less  abundant  after 
partaking  of  food,  and  is  sensibly  lessened 
when  digestion  is  imperfect.  Hence,  if  an 
acid  capable  of  acting  as  a  precipitant  of 
uric  acid  be  one  of  the  products  of  cutaneous 
exhalation,  it  is  obvious  that  indigestion 
may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  uric  acid  deposits 
by  lessening  the  amount  of  matter  exhaled 
from  the  skin.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  a  bulky  meal,  oi  exercise  during  di- 
gestion, enumerated  by  Dr.  Prout  among  the 
causes  of  these  deposits,  may  act. 

A  totally  different  and  very  ingenious 
explanation  of  the  influence  of  suppressed 
perspiration  in  producing  deposits  of  uric 
acid,  has  been  given  by  the  zealous  and 
talented  advocate  of  Liebig's  views,  to  whom 
I  have  before  referred.  Dr.  Jones.  He  has 
supposed  that  when  perspiration  is  checked, 
the  lactic  acid  usually  thus  evolved  is  retained 
in  the  circulation,  and,  by  the  affinity  of  its 
elements  for  oxygen,  combines  with  it ;  and 
thus  shields  the  uric  acid  generated  from  the 
tissues  from  its  action. 

The  other  causes  of  uric  acid  deposits 
which  we  have  to  consider  are  referable  to 
whatever  produces  an  undue  formation  of 
this  acid  ;  so  that  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced is  greater  than  natural.  Dr.  Prout 
has  supposed  that  mal-assimilated  azotised 
ingesta,  under  certain  circumstances,  enter 
the  circulation,  and  are  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  as  urate  of  ammonia — an  opinion 
certainly  in  accordance  with  daily  experience. 
If  the  ill-digested  meal  is  composed  of  food 
rich  in  nitrogen,  as  meat  or  fish,  more  uric 
acid,  ccbteris  paribtts,  appears  in  the  urine 
than  if  highly  carbonised  ingredients,  as 
bread  or  potatoes,  had  been  taken  into  the 
stomach.  This  is  well  shewn  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  a  late  writer  on  this  subject, 
that  a  cup  of  strong  coff"ee  which  contains  a 
crystallized  body,  caftein,  rich  in  nitrogen, 
will,  in  many  persons,  speedily  produce 
a  discharge  of  urine  tubid  from  the  presence 
of  urate  of  ammonia.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  this  fact  is  altogether  opposed  to 
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the  illustrious  chemist  to  whom  I  have  so 
often  referred  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  truth 
of  these  statements  is  unquestionable. 

Another  very  important  series  of  causes 
influencing  the  presence  of  dejiosits  of  uric 
acid  or  urates,  are  found  m  cases  of  such 
organic  or  functional  diseases  as  either  inter- 
fere with  digestion  or  assimilation — as  in 
affections  of  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  or  sto- 
mach. 

An  idea  was  thrown  out  by  the  late  Dr. 
Marcet,  in  his  work  on  Calculous  Diseases, 
that  interference  with  the  healthy  action  of 
the  skin  might,  in  some  way,  account  for 
calculous  deposits.  I  have  before  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  popular  notion  of  deposits  of 
urate  of  ammonia  being  indicative  of  the 
existence  of  a  "  cold,"  and  have  pointed  out 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  a  precipitating 
acid  may  be  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  when 
the  function  of  the  skin  is  interfered  with. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  mal-per- 
formance  of  the  cutaneous  function  may 
really  positively  increase  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  or  urea  excreted  by  the  urine  ;  the 
former  apparently  being  most  frequently 
produced. 

You  will  recollect  that,  from  a  series  of 
very  careful  experiments,  Seguin  determined 
that,  on  an  average,  eleven  grains  of  matter 
were  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  a  minute. 
This  is  equal  to  15840  grains,  or  33  ounces, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  the  weight  of 
the  perspired  matter  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  urine.  Anselmino  afterwards  made 
this  matter  the  subject  of  examination,  and 
found  that,  as  a  mean,  it  contained  '88  per 
cent,  of  solids  ;  and  100  grains  of  such  solid 
extract  contains  22'9  grains  of  saline  matter. 
From  these  duta  a  simple  calculation  in- 
forms us  that  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
matter  exhaled  from  the  skin  will  consist  of 


Organic  matter   . 

Saline  matter 

Water  (and  carbonic  acid) 


prain. 

107-47 

81.92 

15700-Gl 

15840-00 


The  nature  of  this  organic  matter  is  but 
imperfectly  known :  it  certainly  contains 
lactic  acid  with  some  highly  azotised  mat- 
ters, resembling  those  obtained  by  digesting 
muscular  tissue  in  water,  in  addition  to  a 
body  which,  if  not  urea,  appears  to  me 
closely  to  resemble  it.  Indeed,  Fourcroy 
positively  detected  urea  in  the  sweat  of  a 
horse.  If,  then,  the  action  of  the  skin 
becomes  chc<;ked,  all  or  jjart  of  the  107.47 
grains  of  organic  mattcrmust  be  retained,  and, 
being  iiighly  azotised,  will,  in  all  i)rol)abiIity, 
evolve  from  the  system  by  tiie  kidneys  in 
the  form  of  uric  acid  or  urate   of  aniiiionia. 

In  this  maimer,  in  addition  to  the  j)rcci- 
pitation  of  uric  acid  by  the  effects  of  the 


acid  normally  evolved  at  the  surface  of  tlie 
skin,  a  positive  increased  quantity  of  this 
acid  may  be  generated,  in  the  attempt  to 
dislodge  from  the  system  those  ingredients 
rich  in  nitrogen  which  the  skin  is  incompe- 
tent to  excrete,  from  the  influence  of  some 
cause  interfering  with  its  healthy  functions. 
I  would  throw  it  out,  as  a  mere  suggestion 
for  further  inquiry,  whether  the  curious  fact 
of  animals  so  totally  opposed  in  the  rapidity 
of  circulation,  respiration,  and  animal  heat, 
as  birds  and  serpents,  evolving  the  same 
product  in  their  urine,  could  meet  with  a  pos- 
sible explanation  in  the  state  of  the  feathered 
covering  of  the  one  and  the  scaly  covering  of 
the  other  class,  being  such  as  to  preclude 
any  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation  ? 
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GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Of  the  A  bnormal  Sounds  of  the  Heart — 
Peculiar  Noises  which  replace  the 
Natural  Sounds. 

The  abnormal  sounds  recognized  in 
connexion  with  the  action  of  the  heart 
are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  to  the  organ, 
i.  e.  they  take  place  within  one  or  other 
of  its  cavities,  or  they  are  produced  be- 
tween the  heart  and  its  containing  bag, 
the  pericardium.  Intrinsic  abnormal 
sounds  are  spoken  of  under  the  generic 
title  of  blouiuff  sounds  or  murmurs  ; 
and  these,  according  to  their  degree  and 
intensity,  pass  into  filing,  rasping,  and 
sarving  murmurs,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
where  they  acquire  a  shrill,  whistling, 
or  humming  character,  into  mnsical 
murmurs.  Extrinsic  abnormal  sounds 
are  comprised  under  the  common  head 
oi  friction  murmurs. 

li lowing  murmur s{liruitde Sou ffie,YT.) 
— The  name  here  is  the  best  definition 
of  tlie  sounds  which  replace  those  that 
are  natural  to  the  lieart.  They  are  such 
as  may  be  jirodiiced  by  closing  the  lips 
in  dillerent  degrees,  and  blowing  or  in- 
spiring tlirough  tiiem  with  dillerent  de- 
grees of  intensity.  Wowing  murmurs, 
indeed,  arc  observed  of  every  shade  of 
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distinctness  ;  in  one  case  they  resemble 
the  softest  inspiration  that  can  be  made  ; 
in  another  they  have  the  louder,  rougher, 
character  of  the  sharp  puff  employed  in 
blowing  out  a  light.  They  are  also  heard 
over  very  different  extents  of  the  thoracic 
parietes  :  sometimes  limited  to  a  very 
small  space  immediately  over  the  seat  of 
one  or  other  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart; 
in  other  instances  they  can  be  heard  at 
once  as  low  as  the  seat  of  the  apex,  or 
even  lower,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  and  for  various  distances  along 
the  course  of  the  great  arteries  of  the 
head  and  extremities.  Blowing  mur- 
murs arc  heard  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  instead  of  the  first  sound:  they 
have  different  lengths  in  different  cases: 
here  they  are  short  and  abrupt ;  there 
so  much  protracted  as  to  extend  over 
the  interval  occupied  by  the  lesser  si- 
lence and  the  second  sound,  which  they 
then  obscure.  They  occur  singly  or 
double  in  the  course  of  a  beat,  and  are 
either  constant  or  intermittent.  Blowing 
murmurs  are  by  far  the  most  common 
of  all  the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart. 

Filing,  sawing,  and  rasping  murmurs 
are  but  exaggerations  of  the  softer  blow- 
ing or  bellows  murmur  ;  they  may  be 
imitated  very  closely  by  reiterating  the 
letters  S  and  R  with  varying  degrees  of 
force :  S,  s,  s,  s ;  or,  R,  r,  r,  r. 

The  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  these  abnormal  murmurs  by 
different  observers,  differ  widely  from 
one  another.  Laennec,  strange  to  say, 
was  strongly  inclined  to  maintain  that 
they  were  not  connected  with  any  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  but 
were  the  effect  of  simple  spasm,  or  of 
some  disturbance  of  the  innervation  of 
the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  however, 
he  speaks  of  the  bruit  de  sonfflet  as 
almost  invariably  accompanying  a  con- 
tracted state  of  one  or  othtr  of  the 
orifices  of  the  heart.  In  his  attach- 
ment to  abstract  vitalism,  Laennec  is 
here  seen  obviously  neglecting  for  a 
moment  the  dictates  of  experience, 
which  both  in  his  own  day,  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  since  then,  have 
demonstrated  the  intimate  connexion 
of  blowing  murmurs  with  organic 
changes  about  the  ventricular  orifices 
of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  Laennec 
does  not  stand  alone  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  blowing  murmur.  Jjo  accu- 
rate and  practised  an  observer  as 
M.  Piorry  has  stated  that  among  sixty 
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females  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  where  contraction  and  ossifi- 
cation of  the  orifices  of  the  organ 
were  found  in  the  proportion  of  one 
half,  he  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish blowing  or  rasping  murmurs 
above  once  in  twenty  cases."  M.  Bouil- 
laud,  in  commenting  on  this  sentence, 
on  the  contrary,  declares  that  "  he 
has  no  idea  of  being  guilty  of  exag- 
geration, when  he  says  that  in  upwards 
of  two  hundred  cases  of  contraction  of 
the  cardiac  orifices,  accompanied  with 
induration  of  (he  valves,  save  in  two  or 
three  instances,  in  which  auscultation 
was  not  perhaps  instituted  with  all 
necessary  care,  he  had  not  only  disco- 
vered blowing  murmurs  himself,  but 
given  numerous  pupils  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  them." 

In  questions  of  this  kind,  and  where 
opposite  opinions  are  espoused  and  de- 
fended by  men  of  intelligence  and 
probity,  there  is  generally  right  and 
reason  in  greater  or  less  degree  on  both 
sides.  So  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
blowing  murmurs  of  the  heart.  They 
are  not  in  every  instance  indubitable 
evidence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart; 
they  occur  without  contraction  of  the 
cardiac  orifices,  and  without  induration 
and  insufficiency  of  the  valves;  soalsoin 
a  few  rare  instances  contractions  of  the 
orifices  have  been  met  with  in  which 
no  blowing  murmurs  had  been  dis- 
covered during  life.  With  a  soft  blow- 
ing or  bellows  murmur  we  shall  gene- 
rally do  well  to  pause  before  pronounc- 
ing definitively  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  organic  disease  ;  with  a  harsh 
rasping  or  sawing  murmur  there  is 
seldom  room  for  hesitation — 49  times 
in  50  it  occurs  along  with  alteration 
about  an  orifice  or  a  valve.  The  sole 
essential  condition  to  the  development 
of  the  blowing  murmur  is  vibration  set 
up  in  the  column  of  circulating  fluid  as 
it  is  entering,  passing  through,  or  quitt- 
ing the  heart ;  and  as  the  mechanism 
by  which  vibrations  are  set  up,  and  the 
conditions  that  favour  their  establish- 
ment, are  now  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
we  are  not  often,  at  the  present  time, 
much  puzzled  to  assign  its  proper  value 
as  a  diagnostic  indication  to  any  ab- 
normal murmur  about  the  heart. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in 
the  immense  majority  of  instances 
blowing  murmurs  of  one  degree  of 
intensity  or  another  occur  in  cases  of 
contraction   of  the  aortic  orifice ;    the 
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valvee  which  guard  this  orifice  need 
not  necessarily  be  diseased,  or  inade- 
quate to  their  office  of  preventing 
regurgitation  into  the  ventricle.  It 
is  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
pulmonic-arterial  orifice  ;  with  this 
understanding,  that  as  all  diseases  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  in  a  vast 
proportion  rarer  than  those  of  the  left 
side,  so  implication  of  the  pidmonic 
orifice  is  but  seldom  the  cause  of  bel- 
lows or  rasping  murmurs.  Again, 
blowing  murmurs  are  almost  inviriabh' 
encountered  along  with  alterations  of 
the  ralrex,  as  when  their  surface  is 
roughened,  covered  with  excrescences, 
occupiel  by  depositionsof  cartilaginous, 
atheromatous,  or  bony  matter,  and 
when  they  are  simply  thickened  and 
deformed,  without  being  thereby  ren- 
dered unfit  to  discharge  their  office  of 
guarding  the  orifice  to  which  they 
belong,  and  without  that  orifice  being 
narrowed  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
Further,  blowing  murmurs  generally 
accompany  simple  t  sufficienci/  of  the 
valvular  apparatus  situated  at  one  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart:  the  valves 
may  have  contracted  adhesions  with 
the  neighbouring  wall  of  the  heart  or 
artery,  or  they  may  have  shrunk  and 
become  atrophied,  or  the  orifice  where 
they  are  placed  may  have  become  en- 
larged. Still  further,  blowing  murmurs 
are  frequently  heard  in  connexion  with 
simjjle  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles, 
and  independently  of  valvular  disease. 
Murmurs,  absent  at  other  times,  ge- 
nerally occur  during  the  attacks  of 
palpitation  to  which  patients  aflTected 
with  hypertrophy  are  subject.  It  is 
possible  that  the  violent  action  of  the 
heart  then  either  forces  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  or  that  the  aug- 
mented power  is  sufficient  to  induce  vi- 
bration in  the  column  of  blood  thrown 
into  the  aorta  as  it  is  passing  over  the 
slight  natural  inequalities  at  tlic  root  of 
that  vessel.  Finally,  and  it  is  of  signal 
consequence  to  note  the  fact,  blowing 
01  bellows  murmurs  are  frequently  ob- 
served among  chlorotic  and  anemic  in- 
dividuals, as  also  among  subjects  who 
liave  been  reduced  by  aci  idenlal  ha'mor- 
rhage,  or  the  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

It  has  been  staled  incidentally  that 
the  essential  condition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  blowing  murmurs  was  vibra- 
tion set  up  in  the  colunni  of  circulating 
fluid  as  it  is  entering,  traversing,  or 
quitting  the  heart,  or  one  of  its  cham- 


bers. The  progress  of  fluids  through 
tubes  of  every  description,  however 
smooth  their  surface,  is  retarded  by 
friction  against  their  interior,  and  the 
retardation  is  greatly  increased  by  all 
projections,  irregularities,  and  sudden 
bendings.  Wherever  there  is  friction, 
there  vibration  also  occurs,  and  the 
friction  and  vibration  have  only  to  be 
increased  to  a  certain  amount  to 
become  appreciable  by  the  senses. 
Any  roughness  about  an  orifice  or 
a  valve,  any  contraction  of  an  orifice, 
any  imperfection  or  insufficiency  of  a 
valve,  must,  therefore,  at  once  be  seen 
as  a  cause  adequate  to  increase  in  an 
especial  manner  the  friction  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  column  of  fiuid  that  is  pass- 
ing over  them,  and  these  consequently 
are  now  admitted  on  all  hands  as  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  sources  of  the 
preternatural  blowing,  or  bellows  and 
rasjjing  murmurs,  that  so  constantly  ac- 
company disease  of  the  heart. 

But  it  must  still  be  admitted  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  becoming  nn- 
usualli/ abrupt  under  any  circumstances, 
is  adequate  to  excite  vibrations  in  the 
fluid  which  it  is  propelling,  and  so  to 
induce  blowing  murmurs  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity.  The  tension  of  the 
arteries  beinr/  diminished  under  any  cir- 
cumstance would  also  seem  adequate  to 
induce  the  same  state  of  things,  and  to 
be  followed  by  the  same  phenomena. 
The  circulating  fluid  becoming  attenu- 
ated at  any  time,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  circumstances  in 
which  such  a  condition  takes  place,  is 
rendered  liable  to  be  thrown  into  vibra- 
tions, audits  passage  through  the  heart 
is  then  proclaimed  by  blowing,  and 
even  by  rougher  filing  murmurs.  The 
same  thing  must  be  said  of  great  losses 
of  htood,  which  have  the  eflect  of  ren- 
dering the  action  of  the  heart  abrupt, 
ofdiminishingthetension  of  the  arteries, 
and  \ery  speedily  of  inducing  an  at- 
tenuated state  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
each  a  condition  of  itself  adequate  to 
excite  sonorous  vibrations  in  the  blood. 
In  the  course  of  jdiysiological  experi- 
ments it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained 
that  an  obstacle  which  produces  no 
perceptible  vibration  or  murmur,  when 
water  thickened  with  gum  or  sugar 
is  transmitted  through  a  tube,  is  coni- 
jtetent  to  excite  both  vibrations  and 
sounds  (hat  are  dislincliy  appreciable 
by  the  senses  when  the  fluid  forced 
through  the  lube  is  pure  water.     It  is 
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by  no  means  uncommon  to  discover  a 
faint  whiff,  or  stronger  puff,  or  bellows 
murmur,  about  the  prfecordial  region 
of  delicate  persons,  youthful  in  age,  of 
susceptible  or  nervous  temperament, 
and  who  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
subject  to  occasional  nervous  palpita- 
tion, to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and 
perchance  to  slight  hysteria.  Here 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  blood 
is  less  dense  than  proper,  and  that  the 
vessels  are  not  duly  distended  :  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  abrupt  and  jerk- 
ing, under  such  circumstances,  is  gene- 
rally distinctly  perceptible. 

\Vhat  has  been  clesignated  as  the 
musical  murmur  of  the  heart  would 
appear  to  be  but  the  rasping  or  sawing 
sound  with  its  highest  degree  of  acute- 
ness:  ithas  in  different  instances  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cooing  of  the  turtle,  or  the 
cry  of  the  quail,  or  it  is  a  shrill  whistle  ; 
it  is  in  fact  a  true  .sj7i//h.s-,  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  connexion 
with  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
This  exaggerated  blowing  murmur 
never  occurs  save  along  with  other  une- 
quivocal indications  of  serious  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  It  generally  de- 
pends immediately  on  contraction  of 
the  aortic  orilice,  accompanied  in  the 
majority  of  instances  with  cartilaginous, 
atheromatous,  or  bony  deposition  into 
(he  substance  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
The  musical  murmur  of  the  heart  is 
always  an  interrupted  murmur,  and 
systolic  in  its  tune. 

There  is  another  kind  of  murmur  or 
sound,  which  requires  particular  indi- 
cation, and  which,  although  not  con- 
nected with  the  heart  immediately, 
may  still  with  perfect  propriety  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.  The  murmur 
now  alluded  to  diflers  from  all  those 
that  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  in 
being  continuous,  and  not  interrupted 
like  them.  This  particular  murmur 
has  different  characters  in  different 
cases.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
couliuuous  murmur,  without  other 
qualification  ;  and  again  it  is  referred  to 
as  the  coiitiiiuoHx  musical,  or  simply 
the  musical  murmur.  Laennec,  in  speak-  . 
ing  of  this  murmur,  expresses  himself 
thus:  "  In  very  rare  cases  the  bellows 
murmur  changes,  in  the  carotids  es- 
pecially, and  even  in  the  heart,  into  a 
continuous  murmur  analogous  to  that 
of  the  distant  sea,  or  to  that  which  is 
heard  when  the  car  is  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  a  large  univalve  shell."     In 


other  instances  the  continuous  murmur 
here  referred  to  by  Laennec  possesses  a 
humming  cli  ^racier  like  the  tone  pro- 
duced by  the  French-top.  This  is  the 
sound  which  is  spoken  of  by  French 
writers  under  the  name  of  'bruit  de 
diable,'  a  toy  or  play-thing,  which 
makes  a  humming  noise  when  spun, 
and  which  some  of  our  literal  transla- 
tors have  rendered  by  the  words  'sound 
of  the  devil."  Laennec,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  writers,  those  of  France  up  to 
the  present  hour,  have  ascribed  the 
continuous  or  humming  musical  mur- 
mur to  the  arteries  and  to  the  heart. 
We  have  already  seen  to  what  the  oc- 
currence of  the  piercing  blowing  mur- 
mur was  due  when  it  occurs  in  the 
heart,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles.  The  con- 
tinuous musical  murmur  has  a  very 
different  signification,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  appear  not  to  be  connected  with 
the  heart  at  all. 

It  was  so  late  as  the  year  1837,  that 
Dr.  OgierWard,  of  Birmingham,  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  continuous 
musical  murmur  was  neither  referrible 
to  the  action  of  the  heart  nor  to 
any  pathological  or  peculiar  state  of 
the  arteries,  but  was  due,  as  he  con- 
ceived, to  some  obstruction  in  the  veins, 
to  the  existence  of  some  cause  calculated 
partially  to  interrupt,  and  so  to  throw  the 
current  in  the  interior  of  these  vessels 
into  a  state  of  vibration.  This  is  the 
interpretation  now  generally  admitted 
in  England,  of  the  seat  and  mode  of 
production  of  the  murmur  in  question, 
although  it  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the 
latest  works  of  highest  character  and 
authority,  published  on  the  Continent.* 
The  pitch  of  themusical  murniurheard 
in  veins  is  always  much  lower  than 
any  that  occurs  in  arteries  ;  the  pitch  of 
arterial  murmurs,  as  Dr.  Hope  has  well 
observed,  may  be  generally  represented 
by  the  whispered  letter  R;  that  of  the 
veins,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  low  as  the 
word  M7«o,pronouncedcontinuously  with 
a  humming  sound.  We  occasionally  ob- 
serve thecontinuous  humming  or  proper 
venous  murmur  to  be  augmented, 
at  the  moment  of  each  systole  of  the 


*  I  allude  particularly  to  the  elegant  and 
compendious  Traite  pratique  (faiiscultntion,  of 
Messrs.  Harth  and  Kotrer,  and  theelaborate  Traill 
cliniqiie  des  Malailie.s  rlii  Cteitr  of  M.  ButiiUauil, 
both  published  in  1841,  and  to  both  of  which  I  am 
constantly  referring  for  assistance  and  further 
information  as  I  rewrite  these  Essays,  from 
notes  made  some  years  ago. 
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heart  or  beat  of  the  pulse.  These 
augmentations  are  generally  nothing 
more  than  the  addition  of  an  ar- 
terial wliifl'lo  the  venous  murmur. 

The  most  frc<juont  immediate  cause 
of  the  kind  of  murmur  inider  consi- 
deration would  ajipcar  to  be  compres- 
sion of  the  veins  ;  continuous  murmurs 
are  very  certainly  sometimes  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  at 
the  moment  of  observation  ;  they  may 
almost  invariably  be  ])roduced  at  will 
in  the  most  healthy  individual,  by  ap- 
]ilying  the  stethoscope  more  or  less 
firmly  over  the  great  venous  trunks  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Where 
the  murmur  already  exists,  gradually 
increased  pressure  with  the  edge  of 
tlie  stethoscope  applied  over  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein  raises  the  sound  by 
degrees  to  a  very  considerable  pitch  of 
intensity,  and  occasionally  gives  it  a 
character  of  great  complexity,  the  loud 
continuous  humming  tone  being  min- 
gled with  other  whistling  and  cooing 
sounds,  which  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  compression  of  more  veins  than 
one,  and  the  transmission  to  the  ear 
of  the  sounds  elicited  from  each.  Com- 
pression of  the  veins,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  cause  of  the  conti- 
nuous musical  murmur ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  veins  be  insufficiently  filled, 
and  that  the  blood  they  contain  be  of 
a  dilute  and  watery  nature,  to  have  it 
falling  into  vibratory  motions  that  be- 
come sensible  lo  theearasmusical  tones. 

Continuous  musical  murmurs  of 
veins  are  very  generally  perceived 
in  the  same  class  of  persons  as  those 
already  indicated  as  the  subjects 
of  blowing  murmurs  of  the  heart  un- 
connei  ted  with  organic  disease — per- 
sons whose  blood  is  not  only  below 
par  in  point  of  quantity,  but  also  below 
par  in  point  of  quality — persons  whose 
blood  is  thinner  and  more  watery,  and 
whose  vessels  are  more  flaccid  than 
those  of  robust  individuals  consuming 
and  assimilating  adequate  quantities  of 
nutritious  food.  Instead  of  bleeding 
generally  and  locally,  therefore,  and 
insisting  upon  a  rigorous  abstinence 
and  absolute  quiescence,  as  we  so  com- 
monly do  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
murmurs  depending  on  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart,  we  constantly  see  the  jiro- 
priety  of  recommending  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  good  food,some  wine  or  malt  licjuor, 
tonic  medicines,  and  exercise  in  the 
open   air,   as   means   of  cure   in  con- 


nexion with  the  continuous  humming 
murmur  of  veins.  This  continuous 
musical  murmur  is  often  of  considera- 
ble value  in  guiding  us  in  our  diag- 
nosis, and,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  in 
itself  of  no  serious  import. 

Dr.  Hope  has  analysed  most  success- 
fully, and  written  most  lucidly,  on  the 
import  and  diagnosis  of  the  various 
abnormal  murmurs  of  the  heart.  Fol- 
lowing his  excellent  precepts,  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  assign  their  pre- 
cise seats  to  every  one  of  these  en- 
countered in  practice,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  arc  enabled  from  its  character, 
in  the  generality  of  instances,  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  its  cause.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  murmurs  depending  on  im- 
plication of  the  semilunar  valves  are 
best  heard  immediately  over  these 
valves,  viz.  on  the  sternum  opposite  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  third  rib,  when 
the  patient  is  laid  horii^ontally  ;  a  little 
lower  when  he  is  erect,  and  thence  for 
about  two  inches  upwards  along  the 
courses  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  respectively.  A  distinct  mur- 
mur heard  high  in  the  sternum,  and 
in  the  track  of  the  aorta,  proceeds  from 
implication  of  the  aortic  orifice  or  sig- 
moid valves  ;  a  murmur  heard  high  up, 
in  the  track  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
not  extending  into  the  carotids  or  sub- 
clavians,  again,  must  be  held  to  proceed 
from  affection  of  the  pulmo-arterial  ori- 
fice and  sigmoid  valves  ;  this  murmur 
is  also  heard  lower  down,  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  right  ventricle,  than  aortic 
murmurs.  Mitral  and  tricuspid  mur- 
murs, in  the  same  way,  are  perceived 
with  their  highest  degrees  of  intensity 
over  and  downwards  from  the  seat  of 
these  valves,  i.  e.  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs,  and  a  little  to  the  outside 
of  the  nipple  in  the  male. 

0/  the  Mnrmiirs  connected  with  the 
Aortic  and  I'ulmonic  Orifices  and 
Sigmoid  Valves  in  particnlar. 

These  murmurs  lake  place  at  two 
different  periods  in  the  beat  of  the 
heart — along  with  the  systole,  or  along 
with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles ; 
they  are  therefore  either  systolic  and 
direct,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Mope, 
or  diastolic  and  indirect.  When  they 
are  si/stoUc,  tliey  accompany  alteration 
of  every  kind  and  degree  in  the  aortic 
and  pulmonic  orifices  and  their  respec- 
tive  valves.       Osseous,    stcatomatous, 
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aiul  other  kinds  of  disease  and  asi)crily 
of  tlie  great  arterial  trunks  tliemselves, 
also  induce  every  variety  of  blowing 
and  sawing  murmur,  of  the  loudest  and 
harshest  description. 

When  the  murmurs  are  diastolic, 
they  are  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances connected  with  regurgitation 
through  the  sigmoid  valves,  and  accom- 
pany every  pathological  state  which  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  perfect  action 
of  these  valves — disease  of  the  valves 
themselves,  or  simple  enlargement  of 
the  arterial  orifices,  the  valves  being 
healthy,  but  of  course  incapable  of 
closing  them.  The  diastolic  or  regur- 
gitative  murmur  proceeding  from  im- 
perfection of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic 
arterial  valves  is  usually  of  the  soft 
blowing  or  bellows  kind.  It  is  always 
weak  when  compared  with  the  systolic 
murmur  connected  with  the  patholo- 
gical states  already  indicated;  it  is 
generally  prolonged,  and  has  "  a  suck- 
ing or  aspiring  character." 

13oth  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs, 
from  disease  and  imi)erfection  of  the 
aortic  sigmoid  valves,  are  frequent ; 
they  are  comparatively  rare  in  con- 
nexion with  disease  or  imperfection  of 
the  pulmonic  sigmoid  valves  ;  in  other 
words,  diseased  states  of  the  valves 
which  guard  the  root  of  the  aorta  are 
much  more  frequent,  and,  when  they 
occur,  are  much  more  extensive,  than 
altered  states  of  those  which  defend 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Of  the  Murmurs  contiecled  with  the 
Anricii/o-vcntricular  Orijices,  in  par- 
ticular. 

These  murmurs,  like  those  that  have 
just  been  considered,  are  either  systolic 
or  diastolic  in  reference  to  the  ven- 
tricles ;  /.  e.  they  occur  either  along 
with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
or  along  with  their  relaxation.  If  they 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles,  they  proceed 
from  regurgitation  through  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular  orifices;  if  they  hap- 
pen whilst  the  ventricles  are  relaxing, 
they  are  connected  with  an  obstruction 
to  the  free  entrance  of  the  blood  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  Systolic 
auriculo-ventricular  murmurs  are  ex- 
tremely common  ;  diastolic  auriculo- 
ventricular  murmurs,  on  the  contrary, 
are  rare,  although  not  quite  so  rare, 
perhaps,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed. 
M.  Faiivel  has  but  just  directed  the 


attention  of  pathologists  to  this  class  of 
murmurs  in  an  interesting  paper  (Ar- 
chives Gen.de  Med.  Jan.I«4.'J.)  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year  he  had  met  w  ith 
no  fewer  than  five  eases  of  murmur 
preceding  the  first  sound,  and  possess- 
ing characters  which  left  no  doubt  of 
its  nature.  A  young  man  of  25,  for 
example,  was  admitted  into  the  llotel- 
Uieu  allected  with  articular  rheuma- 
tism. In  the  pni'cordial  region,  be- 
sides a  strong  mipulse  and  considerable 
dulness,  a  loud  rasping  murmur  was 
observed  preceding  the  first  sound, 
and  having  its  maximum  of  intensity 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  to  the 
left.  Tile  patient  by  and  by  left  the 
hospital,  having  recovered  from  his 
rheumatism.  In  three  other  cases  the 
same  phenomenon,  slightly  modified, 
was  noted ;  and  the  patients  who  were 
the  subject  of  observation  here  having 
died  from  the  progress  of  the  heart 
disease  under  which  they  laboured, 
contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventri- 
cular orifice  was  found  after  death  in 
all.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  contrac- 
tion admitted  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger ;  in  one  it  would  barely  take  in 
the  point  of  the  little  finger.  In  three 
of  the  cases  the  valves  closed  the  aper- 
ture accurately  ;  in  one  they  were  in- 
sufficient for  their  office ;  so  that  here 
there  was  a  second  regurgitative  sys- 
tolic murmur  in  addition  to  the  direct 
murmur  which  accompanied  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle. 

We  are  therefore  to  be  on  our  guard 
in  ascribing  all  diastolic  murmurs  to  re- 
gurgitation through  the  semilunar  aortic 
or  pulmonic  valves.  Diastolic  murmurs 
may  and  do  occiisionally  arise  from 
scmorous  vibrations  set  up  in  the  stream 
of  blood  forced  by  the  auricle  through 
a  contracted  orifice  into  the  ventricle. 
Every  condition  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular orifices,  or  of  their  valves,  w-iiich 
prevents  them  from  being  accurately 
closed  at  the  moment  of  the  systole,  is 
competent  to  occasion  systolic  auriculo- 
ventricular  regurgitative  murmurs. 
The  one  condition  connected  with 
diastolic  auriculo-ventricular  murmurs 
hitherto  discovered,  is  conti-action  of 
the  corresponding  aperture.  The  power 
of  the  auricles  is  generally  too  small, 
the  extent  of  their  contraction  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  too  limited, 
to  cause  the  stream  of  blood  (lowing 
through  them  into  the  ventricle  to 
acquire  sonorous   vibrations ;   but  the 
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nocoss  to  the  ventricles  being  impeded, 
the  auricles  may  be  readily  presumed 
to  acquire  such  an  increase  of  strength 
as  enables  them  to  project  their  suc- 
cessive charges  of  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricles with  such  force  as  suffices  to 
elicit  sonorous  vibrations.  That  all 
this  is  the  fact,  seems  demonstrated  by 
M.  Fauvel's  cases,  just  quoted. 
.Murmurs  are  found  cdtciix  paribus 
to  be  louder  in  proportion  as  the  stream 
of  blood  piopelled  through  the  diseased 
or  defective  orifice  is  stronger.  The 
pitch  or  key  in  which  murmurs  are 
heard  is  somewhat  raised  by  a  stronger 
current,  and  depressed  by  a  weaker  one  ; 
but  the  pitch  is  more  influenced  by  the 
depth  at  which  the  efficient  cause  of 
their  production  exists  than  by  any 
other  circumstance.  Direct  murmurs 
having  their  seat  in  the  orifice  of  the 
jntlmotiary  artery  are  therefore  gene- 
rally heard  in  a  higher  key  than  any 
others.  Direct  murmurs  having  their 
seat  in  the  aortic  orifice  have  usually 
a  pitch  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  lower. 
Diastolic  or  regurgitative  murmurs  hav- 
ing their  seat  in  the  pulmonic  and  aortic 
orifices,  as  effects  of  much  weaker  cur- 
rents, arc  much  softer  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  are  also  pitched  considerably 
lower  than  those  that  are  systolic. 

The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
or  of  regurgitation  from  the  left  ventricle 
back  upon  the  left  auricle,  is  generally 
loud  wlien  the  depth  of  its  seat  is  con- 
sidered ;  but  then  it  is  excited  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  heard  in  a  key 
something  like  four  tones  lower  than 
that  in  which  the  direct  murmur  of 
aortic  and  pulmo-artcrial  origin  is  con- 
veyed to  the  ear.  The  murmur  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  is  often  heard  of 
considerable  intensity ;  its  seat  not 
being  so  deep  as  the  corresponding 
murmur  of  the  left  side  it  is  heard  more 
distinctly,  and  in  a  somewhat  higher 
key,  than  a  mitral  regurgitative  murmur 
of  hke  intensity.  Regurgitative  auriculo- 
ventricular  murmurs  are  much  more 
frequent  occurrences  in  connexion  with 
alterations  of  the  mitral  than  of  the 
tricuspid  valves. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the 
conditions  which  produce  systolic  and 
diastolic  murmurs  may  exist  simulta- 
neously in  the  same  subject.  "When 
this  is  the  case  we  have  of  course  a 
double  or  see-saw  murmur.  Murmurs 
that  are  very  loud  and  distinct  at  one 


j)eriod  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  are  apt 
to  become  feeble  at  a  later  period,  and 
finally  to  cease  from  being  appreciable 
at  all.  This  is  generally  in  consequence 
not  of  any  diminution  in  the  disease, 
but  of  increasing  debility  in  the  heart, 
which  will  soon  cease  to  beat  for  ever. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton's  carefully  written  paper  "on  a  rare 
form  of  carcinoma*,"  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  which  he  alludes,  as  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Lymni,  in  Cheshire.  These  notes  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
the  disease  with  the  other  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Dorrington.  Mr. 
Sumner  states  that  the  complaint  oc- 
curred in  a  female  of  the  name  of  Ann 
Aspey,  an  ostler's  wife,  residing  at  IIoo 
Green,  near  Knutsford.  She  was  56 
years  of  age,  had  enjoyed  a  good  state 
of  health  previous  to  her  last  illness, 
and  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family: 
ten  of  her  children  have  survived  her. 
She  mentioned  that  the  first  symptom 
of  her  indisposition  was  the  appearance 
of  small  tumors,  not  larger  than  peas, 
in  the  right  groin.  These  gradually 
increased  in  size  until  the  period  of 
her  death,  when  they  had  attained  the 
size  of  pullets'  eggs,  and  were  the 
largest  tumors  on  the  body.  She  had 
occasional  pain  in  the  tumors,  which 
she  complained  of  as  inconveniencing 
her  in  her  occupation,  which  was  that 
of  a  nurse  to  lying-in  women.  On  the 
2;3d  of  March,  1839,  she  first  consulted 
Mr.  Sumner.  At  this  time,  in  addition 
to  the  tumors  already  mentioned,  others 
had  made  their  appearance  immediately 
under  the  skin,  on  the  fore  and  back 
l)arts  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  about 
the  mamnup.  On  taking  hold  of  the 
mamma',  Mr.  Sumner  slales  that  it 
gave  the  sensation  of  handling  a  bng  of 

*  Published  in  the  Mbd.  Gazistte,  Feb.  4,  I8ia. 
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marbles.  As  fhe  disease  progressed,  two 
more  made  their  ajipeiinmce  on  the  neck, 
and  afterwards  under  tlie  sealj).  Before 
death  a  few  presented  themselves  on  the 
extremities.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
complaint  there  was  but  little  uneasi- 
ness, but  as  the  disease  advanced  the 
constitution  manifestly  suffered.  The 
appetite  failed,  the  bowels  became  con- 
stipated, and  the  secretions  sparing. 
There  was  now  considerable  pain  ex- 
perienced on  pressure  beiii^  made  over 
the  epigastric  region,  and  the  food  w<is 
rejected  as  soon  as  it  was  taken.  The 
tongue  had  the  appearance  of  raw 
meat.  In  this  state  she  continued  for 
a  fortnight,  being  unable,  during  the 
ten  da\"s  which  immediately  preceded 
dissolution,  to  take  any  nourishment, 
and  even  water  was  administered  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  Various 
medicines  had  been  administered  with 
little  or  no  mitigation  of  suffering,  and 
she  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  1839. 
Dr.  Kendrick,  of  AVarrington,  visited 
her  several  times;  and  at  his  request 
Captain  Jones,  of  Manchester,  attended 
to  take  a  drawing  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances. On  inspection  after  death 
the  tumors  were  found  to  pervade  the 
body.  Besides  their  existence  on  the 
surface  in  the  muscular  and  cellular 
tissues,  they  were  found  in  clusters  on 
the  hct'trt,  and  the  peritoneum  and  folds 
of  the  mesenter}'  were  tliickly  studded 
with  them.  Preparations  were  made 
of  the  heart  and  inguinal  tumors. 

This  very  interesting  case  accords  in 
all  important  points  with  Mr.  Uorring- 
ton's  case,  and  that  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Yorke  Wood,  of  Bury.  In  the 
last  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions  there  is  a  paper  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Ancell,  of  London,  which 
describes  very  minutely  a  case  which  I 
should  conceive  to  be  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  called  the  "  History  of  a 
remarkable  case  of  tumors  developed 
on  the  head  and  face,"  &c.  The 
patient,  whose  name  was  Frances 
Massinger,  was  about  52  years  of  age, 
of  a  dusky  complexion,  and  short  in 
stature.  She  was  unmarried.  The 
greater  part  of  the  scalp  and  head 
was  loaded  with  tumors  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
horse-chesnut ;  a  few  tumors  perfectly 
round  in  shape  and  of  a  violet  hue 
were  interspersed.  Some  of  the  tumors 
were  sessile,  and  others  appended  by 
short  thick  peduncles.    Tumors  were 


likewise  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  sometimes  itched,  and 
considerable  pain  was  excited  by 
pinching  them.  The  skin  of  tlie  neck, 
face,  and  shoulders,  had  a  remarkably 
tawny  aspect,  and  was  very  coarse  and 
rendered  rough  by  numerous  tubercles 
of  v;.rious  sizes.  They  were  most 
thickly  set  about  the  nose,  eyebrows, 
and  ears.  The  roughness  of  the  skin 
strongly  resembled  the  delineations  of 
elephantiasis.  This  patient  had  been 
a  labouring  woman,  and  she  stated 
that  the  disease  lir&t  made  its  appear- 
ance when  she  was  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  late  Mr. 
Rose,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  had 
previously  extirpated  some  of  the 
tumors,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Bryant 
removed  sixty  at  one  sitting.  They 
were  all  reproduced  within  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Ancell  remarks  that  her 
family  history  is  not  a  Utile  curious, 
not  only  as  respects  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  disease,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  females  seem  to  be 
extraordinarily  prolific.  It  seems  that 
her  grandmother  was  affected  with 
similar  growths  on  the  head,  her 
mother  had  a  large  one  on  the  same 
locality,  her  younger  sister  had  a  mam- 
mary tumor  extirpated,  and  another 
sister,  aged  62,  is  afflicted  with  a  large 
crop  of  tumors  on  the  head.  At  the 
time  when  Frances  Massinger  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Ancell,  there  was  an  un- 
even tumor  in  the  hypochondriac  region, 
in  which  she  had,  at  times,  much  pain. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  ascites 
supervened.  Subsequently  the  legs 
became  anasarcous,  ulcerated,  and 
sphacelated;  she  became  gradually  ex- 
hausted, and  died.  Her  death  took 
place  about  twenty-one  months  after 
her  first  application. 

On  inspection,  the  peritoneum  was 
found  thickened  and  opaque,  and  con- 
taining myriads  of  tumors,  many  of 
them  about  the  size  of  peas.  The 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
was  thickened  and  studded  with  similar 
tumors.  The  more  minute  tumors  were 
sessile,  but  the  larger  "all  tended  to 
become  pendulous."  Tumors  were  also 
found  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery. 
A  very  large  mass,  perhaps  weighing 
two  pounds,  was  found  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  in  a 
manner  suspended  from  it.  On  a  section 
of  the  large  tumor,  it  presented  a  can- 
cerous appearance,  with  distinct  fibrous 
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radii  proceeding  from  the  centre  :  the 
cut  surfaces  had  a  greenish-yellow  tint. 
A  considerable  quantity  oi"  tluid  was 
found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
a  tumor  or  two  were  met  with  in  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  For  further 
particulars  of  this  case  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Ancell's  own  elaborate 
account,  affixed  to  which  will  be  found 
two  accurate  drawings  of  the  disease, 
which  Mr.  Ancell  submitted  to  the 
society. 

I  think  from  these  particulars  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  case  of 
Francis  Massingcr  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  tliat  of  Ann  Aspey,  and  also 
identical  with  the  cases  which  1  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, through  the  kindness  of  Sir. 
Dorrington  and  Mr.  "Wood.  The  points 
of  dift'erence  which  exist  perhaps  only 
serve  to  invest  the  subject  with  addi- 
tional interest.  In  all  these  instances 
the  carcinomatous  character  of  the 
complaint  appears  to  have  been  clearly 
ascertained,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
complaint  came  under  the  designation 
of  encephaloid  disease.  Many  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  witnessed 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Ancell's  case 
were  struck  with  its  mahgnant  charac- 
ter, and  the  terms  scirrhus,  fungoid 
growth,  encephaloid  in  a  crude  state, 
&c.  were  bestowed  on  the  internal 
disease.  The  tendency  to  ecchy- 
mosis,  which  was  so  manifest  in  Mr. 
Dorrington's  and  Mr.  Wood's  cases, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed 
in  those  of  Mr.  Ancell  and  Mr.  Sumner. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
Frances  Massingcr  was  the  moUusci- 
form  character  of  the  cutaneous  tumors. 
Many  of  the  tumors  were  pendulous, 
and  most  of  the  smaller  "  manifestly 
follicular  elevations,  such  as  accompany 
other  cutaneous  diseases,"  and  exuding, 
on  pressure,  a  white  substance  similar 
to  curdled  milk.  The  resemblance  to 
elephantiasis  in  the  tawny  and  rough 
state  of  the  skin,  which  I  do  not  believe 
existed  in  the  other  cases,  is  likewise 
noticed  by  Mr.  Ancell.  In  the  remarks 
accompanying  Mr.  Dorrington's  case 
he  endeavours  to  distinguish  the  disease 
from  molluscum  by  pointing  to  the 
sessile  character  of  the  tumors;  but 
such  a  mode  of  discrimination  obviously 
cannot  hold  good  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Ancell's  case.  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted,  tlmt  there  is  great  difli- 
cully  in  defining  the  limits  of  this  dis- 


ease, and  indeed  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  docs  not  acknowledge  any  precise 
definition.  In  the  instances  we  have 
before  us  there  appears  to  me  abundant 
evidence  of  this  in  the  approximation 
to  molluscum,  cancer,  fungus,  elephan- 
tiasis, and  melanosis.  In  Mr.  War- 
drop's  edition  of  that  still  valuable 
work,  Baillie's  ^lorbid  Anatomy,  he 
prefaces  the  second  volume  with  some 
preliminary  observations  on  diseased 
structures,  and  he  concludes  with  some 
remarks  on  the  compounds  which  may 
occur.  "Though  it  cannot,"  says  he, 
"  be  doubted  that  scirrhus,  scrofula,  and 
fungus  luematodes,  have  each  a  distinct 
character,  yet  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
aware  that  several  of  these  diseased 
structures  may  exist  </<  the  same  time  in 
the  same orffaii,"  *  *  "In  all  tumors 
it  is  not  only  difficult  but  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  modifications  which 
result  from  the  combination  of  scirrhus, 
fungus  h<Teniatodes,  and  scrofula,  with 
one  another,  and  with  other  morbid 
alterations  of  structure.  The  charac- 
ters of  different  tumors  are  drawn  from 
cases  where  one  disease  has  alone  ex- 
isted, for,  like  colours,  those  that  are 
primary  are  easily  distinguished,  yet 
language  cannot  describe  their  various 
and  almost  infinite  combinations  j 
therefore  it  is  only  in  their  unmixed 
state  that  we  can  learn  to  distinguish 
each  morbid  structure ;  their  various 
complications  must  be  afterwards  dis- 
criminated" (p.  49).  These  remarks, 
however,  were  never  intended  to  make 
us  content  with  general  assertions,  and 
it  is  always  right  to  push  our  definitions 
as  far  as  they  can  be  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately carried.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  cancer,  melanosis,  and  encephaloid 
disease,  have  many  characters  in  com- 
mon, and  are  occasionally  found  in 
combination,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  going 
too  far  to  say  that  any  of  the  more 
complex  associations  can  always  be 
defined  in  a  regular  manner.  We  see 
melanosis  occurring  in  small  tumors  in 
the  skin,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affects 
the  internal  organs,  just  in  the  manner 
of  the  diffuse  carcinoma  we  have  been 
describing.  We  see  carcinoma  in  union 
witii  molluscum  (mollusciform  cancer), 
and  again,  melanosis  and  cancer  in 
combination.  Some  alFcctions  may 
partake  more  of  one  of  these  forms  of 
disease  than  another,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  be  very  circum- 
scribed in  our  notions  ;    at  the  same 
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time,  the  leading  features  of  the  com- 
pluint  in  all  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  call  for  a  general  denomination.  A 
cutaneous  complication,  approaching 
elephantiasis,  is  prohahly  an  aggravated 
state  of  a  condition  of  the  skin  lo  which 
many  of  these  diseases  point.  Abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations  might,  I  think,  be  col- 
lected from  Rayer's  very  complete  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  tlie  Skin,  but  it 
would  only  swell  out  the  paper  to  an 
inconvenient  length  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  all  that  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject. 1  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  a  very  interesting  instance  of 
melanosis  which  resembles  very  closely 
the  disease  under  consideration,  except 
that  mela-nic  matter  is  substituted  lor 
the  carcinomatous  deposit.  A.  Gautier, 
a  cook,  aged  59,  became  a  patient  of 
the  Ilopital  St.  Louis,  Aug.  27,  181G. 
She  had  a  great  number  of  black  tu- 
nlors  on  the  thorax,  breasts,  abdomen, 
and  some  few  on  the  arms  and  thighs. 
The  patient  was  in  an  extreme  state  of 
debility.  The  appetite  failed,  she  vo- 
mited her  food,  lost  her  sleep,  and  soon 
became  the  subject  of  general  oedema; 
the  pulse  became  soft  and  compressible, 
and  she  died  on  the  25th  of  September. 
On  examination  after  death,  numerous 
tumors  of  the  same  description  were 
found  on  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  more  sparingly  on  the 
extremities.  The  cellular  substance 
which  surrounds  the  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatic  glands,  was 
literally  loaded  with  them.  They  were 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  some  on  the  lungs,  in  the  medi- 
astinum, and  under  the  costal  pleura; ; 
the  duplicatures  of  the  epiploa  and 
mesentery  were  crammed  with  them. 
None  of  the  abdominal  organs  were 
free  from  them*.  Other  cases  of  a  like 
kind  are  on  record.  One  instance  is 
mentioned  of  a  ladj',  who  died  of  a 
similar  aflection,  in  whom  the  meloenic 
deposits  were  mixed  with  cerebriform 
matterf.  The  reader  who  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  excellent  work  from  which 
these  are  taken.  Many  more  examples 
might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  useless. 
M.  Velpeauhas  published  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  encephaloid  form  of  the 
affection,  which   might  be   well  com- 

*    Rayer,  p.   1020;    being   a   quotation  from 
Lacnnec,  Auscult.  Med.  2hme  ^dit.  t.  ii.  p.  38. 
t  Rayer,  p.  1022. 


pared  with  the  meleenic  variety.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  viscera  were  full  of  tu- 
mors, and  they  were  also  found  under 
the  skin. 

But  to  return  to  the  cases  which 
have  recently  occurred,  and  which 
have  suggested  these  observations  : 
we  may  notice  that  the  external 
tumors  preceded,  for  some  time,  the 
advances  of  the  complaint,  and  in  three 
of  them  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  disorder.  This  enlarge- 
ment remained  for  a  long  while  sta- 
tionary :  when  the  constitution  broke 
up,  other  tumors  appeared,  and  the 
patients  were  speedily  carried  otF.  In 
Mr.  AnccU's  case  the  tumors  had 
existed  many  years,  and  did  not  seem 
to  produce  any  disturbance;  and  in 
some  branches  of  the  family,  who  were 
also  affected  with  tumors,  they  were 
likewise  innocent.  In  all  his  cases  the 
extremities  had  but  few  tumors.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ancell  will  make 
further  inquiries  respecting  the  rela- 
tives of  his  patient, 

QUERIES    RESPECTING    CLIMATE, 

&c. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  the 
profession  a  store  of  information  which 
might  constitute  a  complete  Medico- 
Topographical  History  of  England,  and 
which,  if  extended  to  other  countries, 
would  form  a  comprehensive  work  on 
Climate,  1  have  addressed  to  a  few 
practitioners  in  provincial  towns  the 
following  catena  of  queries,  which  I 
have  asked  the  favour  of  them  to 
answ'er ;  engaging  to  insert  the  remarks 
upon  the  climate  of  each  locality  or 
district,withthe  name  of  the  contributor 
as  my  authority. 

I  have  fitted  up  such  a  form  as  a 
specimen,  which  I  send  for  insertion, 
that  it  may  operate  as  an  inducement 
tothose  membersof  theprofession  whom 
I  have  addressed  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  circular  which 
accompanied  the  form. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  PlUDUCK. 
Great  Russell  Street. 
Feb.  7,  1843. 
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QUERIES  llESrECTING  CLIMATE,  &c. 


"  Differre  qitoque,  pro  natiira  locortnn,  genera  medicin<e." 
Queries.  CliinateuftheRookeo,St.Giles'sDistrict.  Answers. 


Air Freeandopen,  or  close  and  confined 

by  trees  and  hills. 

Annual  extremes  and  mean  ;  or,  if 
no  register  be  kept,  judging  by 
walls  of  houses  in  doors,  dry  or 
damp. 

Annual  extremes  and  mean  ;  or,  if 
no  register  be  kept,  judging  by 
the  sensations,  warm  or  cold. 

Supplied  by   springs,   wells,  above 
or    below    33   feet  deep,  rivers, 
rivulets,  ponds,  or  ditches. 
Tincture  of  Soap,  soluble. 


a.   Dryness 
6,  Dampness 


c.  Temperature 


II.    IValer. 


a.  Softness 

b.  Hardness  . 

c.  Purity    .     . 

III.  Locality    .     , 

a.  Soil  (I  Sub) 
"       (2  Super) 

li.  Drainage     .  . 

c.  Produce    .     . 

IV.  Occv})ation  of  the 
People 

V.   Diet  of  the  People 
VI.  Diseases    .     .     . 


Fevers    . 
Chronic 


Muriates,    Sulphates,    Carbonates, 

Chalybeate. 
Clean   or  turbid,   from   animal    or 

vegetable  decomposition. 
Elevated,  or  nearly  level  with  the  sea. 
Aspect,  east,  west,  north,  south. 

Sandstone, Limestone, Chalk, Gravel, 
Marl,  Sand. 

Clay,  gravelly  clay,  sand,  sandy 
clay,  loam,  gravelly  loam,  sandy 
loam,  chalk,  alluvial. 

Perfect,  by  running  water,  or 
covered  shores ;  imperfect,  by 
cesspools,  open  ditches,  or  pools. 

Pasture,  arable,  woodlands,  oak, 
elm,  ash,  fir  indigenous. 

Agricultural,  manufacturing,  trad- 
ing, seafaring,  noting  manufac- 
tures carried  on,  and  the  mines 
worked. 

Animal,  Milk,  Fish,  Vegetable,  or 
chiefly  vegetable,  spirits,  beer, 
cyder,  tea,  coffee,  opium,  or  cap- 
sules of  poppy,  used  in  brewing. 

1.  Chiefly  inflammaiory,  requiring 
depletion  by  bleeding,  &c.,  noting 
hydrocephalus  and  croup  in  chil- 
dren, and  pleurisy. 

2.  Chiefly  congestive,  requiring  de- 
obstrnents,  as  emetics,  cathartics, 
noting  dyspeptic  and  bilious 
complaints,  and  bronchitis. 

3.  Of  debility,  requiring  stimulants 
and  tonics,  as  wine,  quinine,  {^c. 

Type  of,  most  frequently  epidemic. 

1.  Of//carf,  noting  Insanity,  Idiotcy. 

2.  Of  Chest,  noting  tuberculous  and 
Heart  Disease. 

4.  Oi  Abdomen,  noting  hepatic  and 
nephritic  diseases ;  including  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

4.  Of  the  Glandular  System,  noting 
scrofula. 

5.  Of  the  iikin,  nodng  porrigo, 
psoriasis,  impetigo,  lepra. 


Close  and  confined  in  courts 

and  alleys. 
The  upper  parts  of  houses 

dry ;  cellars  damp. 


Temperature   of  the  rooms 

warm,  from  the  numbers 

congregated  together. 
From  the  New  River ;   and 

hot  water  from  the  large 

brewery. 
Soap  soluble,  after  water  has 

been  boiled. 
Super-carbonate     of     lime, 

and  chloride  of  sodium. 
Slightly   turbid,  till  dej)Osit 

takes  place. 

Streets  run  east,  west,  north, 

and  south. 
Gravel.  * 

Brick-rubbish. 


Imperfect  by  street  gutters. 


Covered  by  buildings. 

Bricklayers'  labourers,  mar- 
ket women,  hawkers, 
thieves,  and  vagabonds. 

Salt  meat,  fish,  vegetables. 
Spirits,  beer,  tea,  and  coffee. 


Scarcely  ever  inflammatory ; 
hydrocephalus  common  ; 
croup  rare. 

Almost  entirely  congestive ; 
these  constitute  the  indi- 
genous diseases. 

Owing  to  gastric  irritation 
stimulants  and  tonics  are 
rarely  admissible. 

Bilious,  typhoid,  ))etechial. 

Vertigo,  from  inanition,  fre- 
quent ;  and  ccjihaliea. 

Both  common. 

Hepatic  and  nephritic 
disease  common;  calculous 
complaints  rare. 

Scrofula  and  glandular  dis- 
ease rare. 

Every  form  of  cutaneous 
disease  common,  and  fre- 
quently epidemic. 


QUERIES  RESPECTING  CLIMATE.  See. 


GENKKALREMAiiKg. — In  conscqucncc 
of  the  poor  diet  and  demoralized  liabits 
of  the  people,  the  imperfect  drainage, 
and  the  close  conlined  air  of  the  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys  of  this  district,  the 
degree  of  health  is  low  ;  hence  the  in- 
liabitants  are  almost  exclusively  liable 
to  diseases  of  the  asthenic  class.  During 
15  years'  crowded  attendance  at  the 
St.  Giles's  IS'.E.  District  Dispensary,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  of 
venesection  being  necessary  ;  i".  e. 
among  the  permanent  residents.  On 
new-comers  having  been  bled,  their 
diseases  have  rapidly  passed  from  the 
sthenic  to  the  asthenic  class.  At  first, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  dispensary  in 
this  district,  1  was  surprised,  when  I 
had  ordered  leeches,  by  frequentlyhear- 
ing  that  they  had  dropped  off  dead 
almost  immediately  they  w-ere  applied, 
notwithstanding  I  had  given  particular 
directions  that  the  surface  should  be 
well  washed  with  warm  w  ater,  and  that 
the  leeches  should  not  be  handled. 
Struck  by  the  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence, I  directed  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
to  be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  half  a 
dozen  patients  sutl'ering  under  con- 
gestive diseases.  The  etFect  in  every 
case  was  injurious.  As  to  the  blood 
itself,  the  clot  in  one  basin  was  very 
small,  much  cupped,  and  nearly  glo- 
bular; in  the  other  basins  the  clot  was 
loose  in  texture,  dark  in  colour,  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  serum.  The 
serum  exhibited  every  colour,  red,  green, 
yellow,  and  exhaled  a  nauseous  odour. 
It  was  to  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  that  its  poisonous  effect  on  the 
leeches  might  be  ascribed  ;  and  the 
same  reason  may  be  assigned  for  their 
comparative  freedom  from  vermin,  not- 
withstanding the  dense  inhabituary  and 
total  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Living  in  the  constant  inhalation  of 
malaria,  the  instinctive  desire  for  ardent 
spirits  and  tobacco,  to  relieve  its  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  nervous  and 
vascular  system,  is  almost  irresistible. 
Stimulants  arc  thus  resorted  to  as  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  malaise  pro- 
duced by  malaria.  The  order  of  fre- 
quency of  disease  in  this  district  is — 
in  summer  and  autumn  abdominal,  in 
winter  and  spring  thoracic,  in  spring 
and  summer  cephalic,  in  autumn  and 
winter  cutaneous.  Cutaneous  diseases, 
and  even  psora,  are  frequently  epidemic; 
fevers,  typlioid  and  malignant,  are  com- 
monly rife  in  cold  and  damp  weather, 
i.  e.  when  the  streets  remain  wet  for 


many  days,  notwithstanding  little  or 
no  rain  has  fallen  ;  heavy  ruins  followed 
by  a  drying  up  of  the  streets  dish:ii,:it(.'s 
these  forms  of  fever.  Temperature  ap- 
pears to  influence  them  slightly,  com- 
pared with  moisture.  The  pestilential 
cholera,  in  both  its  visitations,  the  one 
in  July,  the  other  in  November,  and 
the  petechial  fever,  three  years  ago,  and 
now  again  rife  in  the  district,  was  con- 
sonant with  the  same  wet  condition  of 
the  streets,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  pestilential  hygrometer.  The  neu- 
ralgic form  of  rheumatism  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  its  acute  stage, 
purgatives  and  antimonials,  with  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  suflice  for  its  re- 
moval. Chronic  neuralgia  yields  more 
certainly  to  minute  doses  of  strychnia 
than  to  carbonate  of  iron,  or  quinine. 
Owing  to  the  almost  universal  presence 
of  gastro-enteritis,  tonics  and  stimulants, 
with  the  exception  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, are  inadmissible.  In  times  of 
comparative  scarcity  of  work,  the  heud- 
ache  of  inanition  is  prevalent:  the  symp- 
toms are  intense  pain  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  staggering  gait,  a  clear  glossy 
eye,  a  flushed  cheek,  a  hollow  voice, 
and  the  breath  cold,  and  smelling  like 
raw  meat.  A  basin  of  soup  is  the  only 
remedy,  lilcers  on  the  legs  are  also  of 
ver)'  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  of  a  rheumatic  cha- 
racter. The  patients  have  been  the 
subjects  of  rheumatism  previously  to 
the  ulceration ;  the  pain  in  the  ulcers 
is,  as  it  were,  of  the  bone,  and  the  cure 
is  effected  by  those  remedies  which  are 
most  frequently  successful  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism  ;  among  which  the 
vapour  bath  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
in  alleviating  the  pain  and  disposing 
the  ulcers  to  heal.  Cases  of  pseudo- 
syphilitic  disease  in  infants  often  occur. 
The  mothers  arc  affected  with  secondary 
symptoms,  which  appear  after  the  birth 
of  the  children,  by  whom  they  appear 
to  have  been  infected.  The  disease  is 
generally  traceable  to  the  fathers,  who 
have  formerly  suffered  from  syphilis, 
although  the  symptoms  may  have 
vanished.  In  some  instances  three  or 
four  children  have  been  born  in  suc- 
cession, either  dead,  or  they  have  died 
of  pseudo-syphilis  soon  after  birth, 
without  either  parent  evincing  any  sign 
of  the  disease.  Is  not  this  fact  in  favour 
of  the  popular  notion  that  syphilis  may 
and  does  exist  in  the  blood ;  and  that 
it  is  transmissible  from  parent  to  off- 
spring independently  of  contact  ? 
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ON  THE 

SUPPOSED    INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

MOON'S  RAYS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 

DISEASE  IN  TROPICAL 

CLIMATES. 

Bv  George  Thomi'son, 
Surgeon  to  the    Li'ith    Royal    Dispensary,  and 
formerly  Surgeon  to  the  H.E.I.C.  Marine  Sur- 
vey Department  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

{For  (he  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  various  complaints,  more  especially 
those  of  a  paralytic  nature,  which  occur 
at  sea  in  tropical  climates,  in  conse- 
quence of  sleeping  in  situations  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  moon,  are  commonly 
attributed,  by  seafaring  men,  and  also 
by  many  members  of  the  profession 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  to  someinherent  noxious  quality 
in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  which,  im- 
pinging upon  the  body,  produce  disease 
therein  ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion 
it  is  generally  alleged,  and  with  truth, 
that  dead  animal  matters  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  moon  become  much 
sooner  putrescent  than  when  they  are 
covered  up  or  otherwise  shaded.  And 
it  is  maintained  that,  consequently,  if 
dead  matters  are  so  influ(yiced,  living 
bodies  must  suffer  from  exposure  to 
the  same  cause.  Within  the  tropics 
it  occasionally  happens  that  seamen 
who  have  passed  the  night  sleeping  on 
deck,  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of 
their  body-clothes,  and  in  a  position 
exposed  to  the  moon's  rays,  find  them- 
selves, on  awaking,  eitlier  blind,  or 
paralysed  in  some  part  of  the  body,  or 
atTected  with  symptoms  of  congestion 
in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  and  the 
cause  invariably  assigned  for  all  these 
complaints  is  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  moon's  rays.  Instances  of  very 
young  healthy  animals  dying  during 
the  night  from  exposure  U)  the  moon's 
influence  are  also  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  doctrine.  J}ut  I  appre- 
hend that  all  these  circumstances,  viz. 
the  quick  putrefaction  of  dead  matters, 
the  complaints  induced  in  tlie  living, 
and  the  death  of  young  animals,  take 
place  not  from  any  noxious  quality  in 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  but  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  sky  as  regards  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  cloiuls  during  the 
moonlight.  During  full  moon,  or  when 
the  moon  is  near  tlie  full,  and  the  sky 
clear  and  but  little  clouded,  as  it  most 
frequently  is  during  a  great  portion  of 


the  year,  radiation  of  heat  commences 
immediately  after  sunset,  and  goes  on 
rapidly  from  the  earth's  surface,  and 
from  all  bodies  exposed  to  the  clear 
sky,  and  a  deposition  of  dew  speedily 
ensues  in  consequence  of  their  tem- 
perature falling  by  radiation  below  that 
of  the  superincumbent  air.  Now  the 
two  circumstances  necessary  for  the 
putrefactive  process  going  on  being 
neat  and  moisture,  and  as  the  heat 
within  the  tropics  seldom  falls,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  below  that 
necessary  to  support  the  process  of 
putrefaction,  it  must  haj)pen  that  pu- 
trescence will  goon  rapidly  when  aided 
by  moisture  generated  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  rapid  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  however,  is 
always  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
clouds,  or  any  other  body  which 
screens  them  from  the  clear  sky,  for 
by  these  means  the  heat  is  again  re- 
flected upon  the  radiating  body  ;  and  a 
continual  repercussion  of  caloric  being 
kept  up,  the  animal  matters  are  re- 
tained at  a  uniform  temperature  with 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  no 
dew  or  moisture  is  generated  upon 
their  surfaces  by  which  putrescence 
might  be  quickened. 

As  regards  the  various  complaints 
arising  in  seamen,  and  others,  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the 
moon's  rays,  1  believe  them  to  be 
produced  by  the  same  causes  which 
are  productive  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  dead  animal  maltirs.  An 
individual  when  lying  uj)on  the  deck, 
or  upon  an  open  plain,  with  no  other 
canopy  than  the  mere  vault  of  hea- 
ven, and  exposed  to  the  full  moon  iti 
a  cloudless  sky,  loses  heat  by  radia- 
tion rapidly,  and  consequently  his  body 
becomes  gradually  cooled  down  until 
either  the  whole  or  some  particular  part 
arrives  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the 
healthy  functions  cannot  go  on,  and 
pathological  changes  take  place,  either 
generally  or  locally,  in  the  vascular  or 
nervous  systems,  and  hence  the  i^liiul- 
ness,  the  paralytic  ailectioiis  of,  and 
congestions  of  blood  in,  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Young  animals  exposed  in  a  similar 
manner  must  suffer  from  the  rai)id  loss 
of  animal  heat,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  life,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  incom- 
l)atible  with  those  actions  and  changes 
which  go  on  in  the  system,  whereby 
life  is  maintained.     In  the  Indian  seas 
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the  Lascars,  or  native  seamen,  seem  to 
be  well  aware  of  the  bad  eflects  of  sleep- 
ing in  exposed  situations,  for  I  always 
observed  that  they  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  sliade  of  the  bulwarks,  boats,  or 
awnings,  and  when  unable  to  obtain 
these  they  took  tlie  precaution  of 
wra})ping  themselves  well  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  this  they  did  as  well 
duringthc  north-cast  monsoon,  when  no 
rain  falls,  as  during  the  south-west, 
which  is  always  attended  with  heavy 
rains,  and  violent  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Having  mentioned  the  monsoons, 
I  may  observe  the  singul  ir  amount 
of  health  which  is  enjoyed  during 
the  north-east  monsoon  in  localities 
which,  all  other  circumstances  con- 
sidered, might  be  looked  upon  as  well 
fitted  for  the  promotion  of  disease. 
While  in  medical  charge  of  the  survey- 
ing vessels  employed  in  examining  the 
sea-fare  of  the  Soonderhunds  on  the 
Bengal  coast,  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  difTerent  crews  was  very  remarka- 
ble. The  number  of  men,  natives  and 
Europeans,  employed,  amounted  to 
180;  and  the  vessels,  during  a  period 
of  five  months,  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  middle  of  March,  were 
seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Soonderhunds, 
an  inhospitable  wilderness  of  jungle, 
several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  intersected  in  all  directions  with 
marshes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes, 
and  teeming  with  insect,  animal,  and 
vegetable  life.  The  emanations  from 
such  a  place  as  (his,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  sun,  have  always 
been  considered  a  fertile  cause  of  dis- 
ease. 

During  the  above-mentioned  five 
months,  the  wind  blew  steadily  off 
shore,  of  cour.se  carrying  along  with 
it  whatever  miasmata  was  generated  in 
the  jungles,  and  to  the  full  influence 
of  which  the  men  were  constantly  ex- 
posed ;  yet  the  following  table  contains 
the  whole  amount  of  disease  which 
occurred  among  the  180  men  em- 
ployed : — 

Cases.       Native.    European. 
Acute  rheu-  I       ,  o  i 

matism      ) 
Ague     ...     6.  5  1 

Diarrhoea.     .     1.>t>  lU 
Corneitis   .     .     4.  [  Both  natives. 

All  the  cases  were  slight,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  corneitis,  which 
were  very  severe,  and  which  arose  from 


the  glare  of  the  sun  reflected  from 
the  sea  during  calms.  No  deaths 
took  place,  and  all  the  complaints 
terminated  favourably. 

CASE  OF 

THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Bv  Dr.  Thomas  Williams, 

Of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  wliich 
attaches  in  a  medical  sense  to  the  facts 
determined  by  the  opportunity  afforded, 
at  his  own  desire,  of  examining  his 
body  after  death,  the  ease  of  the  late 
Mr.  Garble  has  excited  sufiicient 
public  curiosity  to  render  proper  the 
step  of  presenting  his  friends  and  the 
public  with  a  succinct  and  authentic 
statement  of  the  particulars,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  inspection  of  his  body, 
which  it  was  my  duty  to  conduct.  Nor 
would  the  history  of  his  life  be  com- 
plete without  an  open  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  those  really  desirous  to 
extend  by  every  legitimate  means  the 
practical  usefulness  of  medical  science, 
of  the  substantial  benefit  which  a 
public  example  like  his  is  calculated  to 
confer.  His  anxious  and  repeatedly 
avowed  wishes  were  that  every  use 
should  be  made  of  his  remains  in  the 
elucidation  and  futherance  of  science  ; 
and  in  contribution  to  the  available- 
ness  and  certainty  of  the  resources 
which  medical  science  can  now  com- 
mand to  mitigate,  where  it  fails  com- 
pletely to  dispossess  of  its  sting,  the 
severity  of  human  suffering.  It  would 
certainly  be  but  a  partial  execution  of 
these  wishes  if  the  obligation  and 
benefit  which  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Gar- 
ble is  so  eminently  fitted  to  produce, 
alike  to  the  public  and  the  profession, 
were  circumscribed  and  forgotten  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  limited  abode  to 
which  his  body  was  consigned.  It  is 
neither  my  desire  nor  province  to  ap- 
pear as  the  analyst  of  his  peculiar  sen- 
timents on  the  subjects  of  science  and 
religion.  My  desire  is  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  wishes  which  dictated  a 
magnanimous  although  eccentric  be- 
quest 

I  have  endeavoured  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible  to  collect  from  the 
most  authentic  and  trustworthy  sources 
all  the  facts  rclatingto  his  latter  history, 
but  as   the  post-mortem   examination 
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was  made  and  recorded  in  detail  on 
tlie  register  of  tlie  hospital,  without 
any  information  of  a  certain  character 
in  "reference  to  the  nature  of  his  illness, 
it  may  be  received  as  quite  uninfluenced 
bv  the  biax  with  which  a  previous 
knowledge  of  tlie  case  sometimes  affects 
and  regulates  the  interpretations  which 
apiwarances  after  death  may  appear  to 
warrant. 

In  general  formation  the  body  was 
distinguished  by  all  the  marks  of 
robustness  and  strength.  The  chest 
was  broad  and  well  developed  ;^  the 
features,  and  contour  of  the  face,  were 
quite  symmetricaJ.  In  figure,  the  head, 
if  viewed  in  profile,  approximated, 
altliough  not  very  closely,  to  the  form 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  crania  of 
the  American  variety  of  mankind.  The 
anterior  segment  gradually  receded, 
the  plane  of  this  uniform  recession  ter- 
minating in  an  elevated  vertex  or  sum- 
mit, whicli  occupied  a  position  posterior 
to  a  line  drawn  transversely  over  the 
head,  from  one  parietal  prominence  to 
the  other.  In  this  particular,  with  re- 
spect to  the  configuration  of  the  head, 
different  families  of  the  hunian  race, 
and,  equally  as  obvious,  individuals  of 
the  same  nation  and  family,  present 
very  numerous  varieties.  The  vertex 
or  summit  of  the  cranial  arch  offers  as 
many  variations  in  size  as  position.  In 
the  Hindoo  the  highest  point  is  placed 
directly  over  the  parietal  prominences. 
'1  his  circumstance,  if  the  plane  of  the 
forehead  be  uniform,  while  it  gives  the 
character  of  gradual  inclination  back- 
wards, leaves  capacious  room  for  the 
development  of  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  brain.  In  the  North  American 
Indian,  the  vertex  (I  use  this  word  to 
denote  the  apex  of  the  cranical  cone, 
wherever  it  may  be  placed),  is  quite 
over  the  occipital  region  ;  the  frontal 
recession  more  rapid,  the  facial  angle 
consequently  more  acute.  In  the  Peru- 
vian, it  coincides  with  (he  middle  point 
of  the  coronal  suture.  In  the  Pata- 
gonian,  it  is  placed  considerably  an- 
terior to  this  suture.  In  these  two  in- 
stances the  forehead  acquires  the  cha- 
racter of  great  elivation  and  expanse. 
In  the  crania  of  the  (Jreeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, a  vertical  rise  is  observed  in  tiic 
lower  part  of  the  fonlif  atl  from  whicli 
the  line  coinciding  with  llic  summit 
proceeds  with  semicircular  uniformity  as 
far  as  the  point  of  the  occipital  promi- 


nence. This  figure  produces  always 
the  ideas  of  high  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Varieties  equally  marked  in  tne 
form  of  the  head  are  constantly  ob- 
served in  individuals,  without  any  de- 
monstrable variations  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind.  While  in  mere  con- 
figuration the  head  of  Mr.  Carlile  did 
not  attain  the  standard  of  perfection 
which  European  taste  has  assigned  for 
the  determination  of  the  highest  mental 
excellence,  itmay  be  proved  by  example 
that  the  form  of  his  head  was  compa- 
tible with  the  possession  of  great  in- 
tellectual prowess:  while,  however,  the 
facial  angle  was  somewhat  below  the 
average  European  standard,  the  line 
carried  from  one  temporal  ridge  to  the 
opposite  exceeded  that  in  length  which 
common  observation  recognises  as  the 
average  ;  in  volume  the  forehead  gained 
trausverseli/  the  development  which  it 
failed  to  attain  vertical/i/.  Imagining 
a  line  dividing  vertically  and  trans- 
versely the  cranium,  the  posterior 
presented  a  greater  comp;irative  volume 
than  tlie  anterior  segment.  The  circular 
admeasurement  of  the  head,  as  found 
by  a  line  carried  horizontally  over  the 
superciliary  ridges,  and  bounding  the 
occiput  at  the  level  of  the  tuberosity, 
gave  23t  inches  ;  the  vertical,  as  ob- 
tained by  a  line  carried  from  the  tragus 
of  one  ear,  to  that  of  the  opposite 
afforded  13i  inches.  The  former  some- 
what exceeded  the  mean  measurement 
of  the  European  head,  while  the  latter 
was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  stan- 
dard. Some  of  these  facts  were  first 
furnished  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  countenance  acquired  breadth 
and  squareness  from  the  prominence 
of  the  cheeks.  The  general  expression 
of  the  countenance  conveyed  strikingly 
the  idea  of  resoluteness  and  firmness  ; 
but  uithal  it  was  pleasing. 

The  brain,  including  tlie  cerebellum, 
pons,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  ; 
amounted  in  weight  to  .'Jibs.  (]•  "i^. 
The  cerebellum,  separated  from  the 
pons  varolii,  weighed  ^)^  .')5.  In  pro- 
portional value  llu'se  weights  are  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  9^.  This  j)roves  a  some- 
what greater  relative  development  of 
the  cerehrum  than  ordinary.  The 
average  I  believe  is  as  I  to  8  in  the 
weights  of  the  rercbrumandccrcbellum. 
'i'lie  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
quite  healthy  ;  the  grey  matter,  or  he- 
mispherical ganglion,  was  healthy  in 
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strnctnrcand  colour  ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Solly  the  grey  matter  does  not 
exceed  the  average  depth.  No  other 
morbid  condition  coidd  he  found  in  the 
br.iin  than  that  of  a  minute  apoplectic 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  tne  tuber 
annulare.  This  was  situated  on  the  riyht 
of  the  median  line,  and  superior  or 
posterior  to  the  transverse  median 
plane  of  the  pons  ;  it  conlained  a  small 
quantity  of  reddish  pus-like  fluid,  ap- 
pearingas disintegrated  cerebral  matter. 
The  capacity  of  this  little  cell  did  not 
exceed  the  volume  of  a  small  pea. 
The  structure  immediately  adjacent 
indicated  only  slight  marks  of  soften- 
ing. The  existence  of  an  adventitious 
membrane,  or  cyst  to  this  cavity,  could 
not  be  decidedly  proved.  It  is  the 
most  propable  supposition  in  regard  to 
its  formation,  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  minute  apoplectic  clot,  subsequently 
disappearing  under  the  agency  of  ab- 
sorption, more  or  less  augmented  in 
dimensions  by  the  softening  and  de- 
generation of  the  adjacent  structure. 
From  the  situation  of  the  cavity,  with 
reference  to  the  columns  transversing 
the  pons,  it  was  obvious  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  posterior  pyramids,  or 
sensient  portion  of  the  crura  cerebri, 
was  chiefly  broken  down :  since  the 
cavity  existed  on  the  riyht  of  the 
median  plane  of  the  pons,  and  above 
the   decussation   of  the   columns,  the 

f)aralysis  must  have  aflected  the 
eft  side  of  the  body,  and  probably 
sensation  to  a  greater  extent  than 
motion. 

The  heart,  wnth  the  roots  of  the  large 
vessels  attached,  weighed  13^5-  The 
normal  weight  of  this  organ  in  the 
adult  is  given  by  physiologists  at  about 
95.  In  general  volume  also  the  heart 
had  augmented ;  the  cavities  of  the 
two  ventricles  had  somewhat  enlarged, 
the  lift  more  obviously  than  the  right; 
the  ventricular  parietes  on  the  left  side 
were  slightly  hyperfrophicd.  The 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  were  quite 
healthy  ;  the  aortic  likewise,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  deposit  and  thicken- 
ing around  the  attached  border  of  one 
of  the  curtains.  A  slight  dilatation  ap- 
peared in  the  ascending  portion  of  tne 
aortic     arch ;     frequent   atheromatous 

f»atches  were  observed  underneath  the 
ining  membrane.  These  deposits  were 
found  also  in  the  coats  of  the  iliac 
vessels.  The  he  .rt  was  covered  witli 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,   a  cir- 


cumstance which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  estimating  its  augmented 
weight  and  volume,  as  evidences  of  a 
pathological  state. 

No  satisfactory  indications  of  disease 
could  be  detected  in  the  lungs.  The 
right  was  universally  adherent  to  the 
costal  pleura.  The  adhesions  were 
obviously  of  old  formatit)n.  The  haxe 
of  the  lung  also  was  attached  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
lung  immediately  subjacent  to  the 
pleura  presented  no  decided  proofs  of 
ever  having  been  once  involved  in  the 
neighbouring  inflammation.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  on 
this  side  was  congested  to  a  slight 
degree  ;  ahttledilatationof  thechannels 
in  some  places,  in  others  thickening  of 
the  lining  membrane,  were  observed. 
The  small  divisions  only  contained  the 
product  of  bronchitis ;  this,  however, 
was  small  in  quantity.  No  proofs  could 
be  discovered  of  the  existence  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation  ;  for  although  the 
lung  was  somewhat  congested,  it  was 
diflcrent  from  that  description  of  con- 
gestion which  constitutes  the  first  stage 
of  pneumonia.  There  was  some  impe- 
diment offered  to  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  air  vesicles,  for  the  collapse  of  the 
lung  was  less  complete  than  that  which 
is  observed  to  occur  under  the  con- 
ditions of  health.  On  the  left  side  no 
pleural  adhesions  existed.  In  struc- 
ture the  lung  was  healthy,  but  the 
bronchial  tubes  presented  nearly  the 
same  appearances  as  those  described  on 
the  right. 

All  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  were 
found  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

As  formerly  stated,  the  facts  thus 
determined  by  the  examination  of  the 
body  at  a  period  of  four  days  after 
death  were  recorded  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  case.  It  will 
be  now  seen  what  correspondence  there 
is  between  the  conditions  which  the 
inspection  of  the  body  has  enabled  us 
to  discover,  and  the  signs  by  which 
those  conditions  were  rendered  mani- 
fest in  the  living  state.  I  can  hold 
myself  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  his  health  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  gather  them  from  his  own 
immediate  friends. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years 
before  his  death,  the  late  Mr.  Carlile 
laboured    under    a    peculiar    form    of 
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jisthma  ;  it  was  marked  particularly  by 
attacks  or  paroxysms  of  more  or  less 
extreme  difficulty  of  breathing  :  during 
these  attacks  the  most  prominent  sen- 
sations were  those  of  great  pressure  and 
tightness  across  the  chest.  Tliese 
paroxysms  did  not  terminate  in  copious 
expectorations,  as  in  the  examples  of 
the  "  humid"  forms  of  asthmatic  affec- 
tions. His  difficulty  of  breathing  suf- 
fered almost  immediate  and  excessive 
aggravation  even  by  a  stay  of  a  few 
days'  duration  at  his  residence  in  Fleet 
Street,  so  that  for  some  years  he  was 
compelled  to  return  into  the  country 
for  his  nightly  rest.  Breathing  thus 
for  a  portion  only  of  the  twenty-four 
liours  the  less  salubrious  atmosphere  of 
his  town  residence,  he  succeeded  in 
alleviating  to  a  great  extent  the  con- 
tinued oppression  and  distress  of  breath- 
ing which  his  complaint  would  other- 
wise have  inevitably  produced.  His 
habits  were  temperate  and  regular. 
He  never  referred  any  uneasiness  to 
the  region  of  the  heart.  He  was  not 
subject  to  palpitation  or  fainting  :  while 
breathing  the  country  air  he  felt 
almost  entirely  free  from  all  restraint  of 
breathing.  During  the  paroxysms 
which  came  on  in  the  city,  his  exertions 
for  breath  frerpiently  became  distress- 
ing, and  his  countenance  was  thrown 
into  the  livid  anxious  condition  which 
so  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  paroxysm 
of  asthmatic  oppression. 

In  the  year  1841,  he  became  the 
subject  of  a  singular  attack  of  paralysis. 
One  evening,  after  rather  severe  exer- 
tion in  walking,  he  found  that  tlie 
power  and  sensilnlity  of  the  left  side  of 
the  body  were  being  gradually  lost,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it  to  one  of  his  fannly 
at  the  time,  "  all  the  life  of  the  left  side 
of  his  body  appeared  to  be  flowing  in 
the  most  strange  way  to  the  right." 
In  a  short  time  the  paralysis  was  com- 
plete. It  is  most  important  and  in- 
teresting to  recollect  that  during  the 
whole  progress  and  develo])ment  of  the 
seizure  his  mind  stood  imdisturbed;  a 
conscious  witness  to  the  apj)roach  of 
that  singular  and  mysterious  change 
fiy  which  the  extremest  commands  of 
volition,  the  proud  mandates  of  the 
mind,  were  beitig  dispossessed  of  their 
power  to  excilc  to  respondent  agency 
the  formerly  obedient  hand.  He  con- 
versed freely  and  as  intelligently  as  ever 
with  his  attendants.  After  the  lapse  of 
some   time,   lie   recovered   to  a   great 


extent  the  power  of  voluntary  motion 
and  sensation.  The  loss  of  sensibility 
was  more  complete  in  the  face  than  in 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  affected  side. 
The  return  of  sensation  in  the  left  side 
of  the  face  was  slower  and  less  com- 
plete than  in  other  parts.  He  died  in 
one  of  his  usual  attacks  of  asthma  at 
his  house  in  Fleet  Street.  It  came  on 
suddenly,  and  too  rapidly  to  render  it 
safe  or  practicable  to  remove  him  to 
his  country  residence.  It  is  believed 
that  if  his  removal  to  the  country  had 
been  early  and  promptly  made  he  would 
have  survived  with  his  usual  impunity 
the  effects  of  his  last  attack. 

In  thehistory  of  the  paralytic  attacks 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  Carlilewas  af- 
flicted, in  their  physiological  references, 
there  are  several  points  of  no  uninterest- 
ing character.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
discover  a  spontaneous  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  pons  varolii.  According 
to  the  statistical  records  of  Andral,  out 
of  392  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
9  only  of  effusion  into  the  tuber  annu- 
lare were  found.  The  original  attack 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile  was  accom- 
panied by  no  convulsions,  no  extinction 
of  mental  consciousness.  The  question 
may  be  raised,  could  the  physiologist 
have  predicated  the  situation  in  the 
brain  at  which  the  rupture  and  extrava- 
sation had  occurred  ?  Are  the  cases  of 
apoplectic  cflusion  into  the  substance 
of  the  pons  nhcays  characterised  and 
distinguishable  by  an  absence  of  stertor 
and  coma?  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
under  t  he  circumstancesof  extravasation 
within  the  limits  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
whatever  the  situation  in  which  it 
ocoirs,  the  phenomena  arc  dependent 
upon,  and  referriblc  to,  the  pressure. 
which  the  general  mass  of  the  brain 
sustains.  This  pressure  must  opjjress 
almost  equally  every  part  of  the  organ, 
and  may  be  explained  and  understood 
on  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  diffu- 
sion. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile,  it 
may  be  therefore  correctly  argued  th.at 
the  vuidisturbed  presence  of  conscious- 
ness was  due  only  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  vessel  ruptured,  and  therefore  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  effused.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  understand,  from  the  im- 
mediate ])n)ximity  of  the  sjiinal  centre 
in  cases  of  this  character  to  the  seat 
of  extravasation,  that  under  the 
conditions  of  a  bulky  and  serous 
effusion,  the  cord  would  suffer  under 
the    pressure,   and    convulsions,   with 
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other  spinal  phenomena,  wf)uld  form 
the  most  prominent  signs.  It  is  there- 
fore llie  limited  extent,  rather  than  the 
seat  of  tlie  en\ision,\vhich  explains  the 
pcculiarilics  of  Air.  Cariile's  attack. 
The  slight  suftening  of  structure  ad- 
jacent to  tlie  cyst  in  this  is  calculated, 
likewise,  to  suggest  some  few  reflections 
of  interest.  In  all  cases  of  cerebral 
hirmorrliage,  from  the  close  box-like 
limits  of  the  cranium,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pressure  of  a  clot  must  operate 
equally  in  every  direction,  and  that 
consequently  it  must  compress  every 
part  of  the  enclosed  mass  with  as  much 
severity  as  the  portions  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  to  the  extravasa- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  disintegrating  process 
affects  only  tlie  ])arts  in  direct  contact 
with  the  clot.  It  is  to  this  process  of 
softening  and  breaking  down  that  the 
mind,  in  all  apoplectic  cases,  owes  its 
disenthralment  from  the  extinguishing 
pressure  of  the  clot.  It  is  thus  that  the 
total  volume  of  the  mass  is  diminished, 
and  the  aggregate  brain  allowed  to 
recover  its  normal  density.  In  the  c;ise 
of  Mr.  Carlile,  as  already  remarked, 
the  cyst,  and  formerly  the  clot,  was 
situated  in  the  sentient  segment  of  the 
pons,  in  the  substance  of  the  posterior 
pyramid,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  locality  to 
which  the  sentient  root  of  the  trige- 
minus has  been  anatomically  followed. 
If  induction  from  physiological  facts 
be  allowed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  slowness  with  which  the  restoration 
of  sensation  occurred  in  the  face,  com- 
paratively with  the  period  of  its  return 
in  other  parts,  was  dependent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  very  point  of  origin 
of  the  fifth  nerve  was  involved  in  the 
pressure.  In  a  case  of  this  description, 
if  the  clot  had  extended  in  its  bulk 
beyond  the  median  line  of  the  pons, 
the  singular  pathological  experiment 
would  have  been  performed  by  which 
a  complete  separation  would  have  been 
accomplished  between  the  sentient 
apparatus  of  the  cerebrum  and  that  of 
the  cerebellum.  Even  under  the  ])ar- 
tial  isolation  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile,  a 
competent  physiologist,  if  confident  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis,  might 
have  elicited  facts  of  no  inferior  value 
and  interest  to  the  i)hysician. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
sirable to  withhold  the  remark,  that  in 
contemplating     the     instructive    facts 
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which  this  imperfect  analysis  of  Mr. 
Cariile's  case  has  developed,  it  must  be 
a  source  of  compensating  gratilication 
to  those  whose  feelings  and  affections 
his  stern  and  ])hilosophic  bequest  was 
most  likely  to  violate  and  appal,  to  find, 
apart  from  the  advantages  w'hich  may 
accrue  to  medical  science  from  an 
example  thus  magnanimously  shown 
of  indillerence  to  the  over-wrought 
delicacy  of  popular  taste,  that  his  own 
individual  case  has  accomplished  some- 
thing towards  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge. 


EXTIRPATION    OF   A    TUMOR   IN- 
VOLVING  THE  PAROTID  GLAND. 

By  Bknjamin  Trwkrs,  Jun. 

Resident  Assistant-Siirijeoii  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

{For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

OiN  the  21st  of  December  last  I  was 
called  upon  to  remove  a  large  tumor 
from  the  side  of  the  face  of  a  married 
lady  in  her  29th  year,  of  a  leuco-phleg- 
matic  aspect,  subject  to  occasional 
menorrhagia,  dyspeptic,  and  often  ail- 
ing, but  not  apparently  strumous.  The 
tumor  occupied  the  parotid  space,  ex- 
tending downward  into  the  neck,  below 
and  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  which  was  much  raised  and 
projected  by  its  increase.  It  was  flat 
though  prominent,  having  a  smooth 
surface,  generally  moveable,  but  some- 
what adherent  at  the  neck,  and  towards 
the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

It  was  not  painful,  but  perceptibly 
on  the  increase,  so  that  deglutition  was 
at  times  impeded.  This  tumor  had 
existed  twelve  months,  and,  so  far  as 
the  patient  knows,  its  origin  was 
strictly  spontaneous.  Mr.  Travers  was 
consulted,  and  the  operation  had  his 
sanction  and  superintendence. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  the  sit- 
ting posture,  and  the  incision  extended 
from  behind  the  ear  dow^nwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
below  and  behind  which  it  terminated, 
a  full  incli  distant  from  that  process. 
The  first  stage  of  the  dissection  was 
quickly  completed,  leaving  the  super- 
ficial investment  of  the  parotid  gland 
exposed  in  all  directions.  I  then  be- 
gan to  raise  the  growtli  carefully  from 
before  backwards,  dividing  freely  the 
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stylo-maxillary  insertion  of  the  fascia, 
and  laying  bare  the  fibres  of  the  mas- 
setcr  muscle.  In  cutting  the  fascia  an 
artery  was  wounded,  and  secured  by 
ligature.  The  mass  was  now  much 
loosened,  and  protruded  considerably, 
discovering  its  bulk  to  be  far  gi-eater, 
and  its  remaining  connexions  firmer, 
than  was  at  first  suspected.     Up  to  this 

Eoint  nothing  had  appeared  but  the 
ealtliy  though  expanded  texture  of 
the  parotid.  On  recommencing  the 
dissection  on  the  under  side  of  tlic 
growth,  there  followed  upon  a  slight 
touch  of  the  knife  a  sudden  protrusion 
of  an  apparently  steatomatous  mass, 
shelling  out  from  a  membranous  cap- 
sule, and  exceeding  two  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  This  was  pulled 
away  with  the  fingers.  The  collapsed 
cyst,  and  the  superincumbent  gland  to 
which  it  belonged,  remained  to  be 
removed.  This  dissection  was  the  most 
hazardous  and  difficult  part  of  the 
operation,  for  the  pulsations  of  the  ca- 
rotid artery  were  clearly  visible  in  the 
bed  of  the  wound,  which  was  now  of 
considerable  depth,  and  bleeding  freely. 
Much  was  eflTected  by  forcible  lacera- 
tion, aided  occasionally  by  dehcate 
touches  with  the  point  of  the  knife. 
In  this  manner  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted. Just  before  its  close  a  consi- 
derable artery  was  divided  near  the 
neck  of  the  jaw.  This  was  secured 
with  some  difficulty.  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  transversalis  faciei,  very 
near  its  origin. 

The  following  parts  were  all  exposed 
and  visible.  The  neck  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  the  whole  of  its  vertical  ramus, 
inclusive  of  the  angle  ;  the  masseter 
muscle  in  part  ;  the  mastoid  process, 
and  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  The  place  of  the  external 
carotid  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
strong  pulsation  ;  but  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  proper  external  coat  of  the 
vessel  was  seen.  Its  sheath,  I  believe, 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  gap  in 
that  direction.  The  patient  was  much 
exhausted  by  the  oi)eration,  which 
listed  about  twenty-five  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  circulation  had  recovered 
a  full  opiate  was  given,  which  pro- 
cured repose  rather  than  much  sleep. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
after-management  of  tiie  case.  Ux- 
niorrhage  supervened  at  midnight, 
owing  to  the  parting  of  a  ligature. 
The  skin   was  distended  by  soft  clots, 


which  were  passing  through  the  wound 
for  many  days,  being  aided  in  their 
escape  by  a  poultice.  Union  progressed 
rapidly  under  plaster  and  a  light  com- 
press, confined  by  a  roller  carried  over 
the  vertex  and  occiput.  The  last  liga- 
ture separated  kindly  within  the  first 
fortnight,  and  there  now  remains  no- 
thing but  a  linear  cicatrix,  interrupted 
by  a  small  chink,  through  which  a 
little  saliva  distils  during  mastication. 

There  is  another  consequence  of 
these  operations  to  which  this  case 
offers,  for  the  present,  no  exception, 
viz.  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  side  of 
the  face.  The  angle  of  the  mouth 
droops,  and  the  upper  eyelid  closes 
imperfectly.  Sensation  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  morbidly  excited,  and 
the  integuments  were,  for  a  time,  sore 
and  swollen.  An  inspection  of  the 
gland,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  cxphiins  the 
cause  of  these  symptoms.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  the  facial  nerve  have  been 
in  part  removed.  Experience  has 
shewn  that  this  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  all  such  operations ;  but 
from  the  testimony  of  authors*,  and 
other  considerations,  I  am  induced  to 
think  that  motion  will  be  eventually 
regained. 

There  were  present  at  this  operation 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Wakefield  of  Battle 
Bridge,  and  Mr.  Croft  of  Arthur  Street. 
1  believe  the  general  impression  to 
have  been,  that  the  parotid  gland  was 
removed  on  the  present  occasion. 
Some  molecular  pieces  no  doubt  still 
remain,  of  which  the  subsecjuent  se- 
cretion is  an  evidence ;  but  that  the 
central  mass  of  the  organ  was  extir- 
pated I  entertain  no  doubt. 

Whatever  anatomists  may  be  pleased 
to  affirm  to  the  contrary,  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  removal  has  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experience.  1  will 
merely  allude  to  the  works  of  Velpeau, 
Liston,  and  Warren,  amongst  otliers, 
as  furnishing  abundant  proof  of  the 
fact ;  and  I  may  here  refer  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  which  is  reported  in  your 
journal  of  the  5th  February,  1831 .  This 
operation  was  performed  successfully 
by  Mr.  Luke,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  reference. 

Jan.  25,  1813. 

*  Vifli'  Warren  oji  Tumors. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  i  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger."— U'Alembert. 


7'Ae  Phi/ttical  Diaifno^is  of  Diseanes  of 
the  LutKjs.  liv  Walter  Havle 
Walsiie,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  in  University  Col- 
lege, Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumi)tion,  <Sjc.  London,  1843. 
8vo.  pp.  317. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and 
utility,  condensing  the  most  ample  and 
well-digested  information  within  very 
moderate  limits.  The  student  will 
here  find  every  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  physical  exploration  of  the 
lungs  lucidly  described,  and  accurately 
referred  to  the  healthy  or  morbid  con- 
dition of  which  it  is  indicative.  Com- 
plete justice  is  done  to  the  subject  of 
auscultation,  while  that  of  percussion 
deservedly  occupies  a  much  larger 
share  of  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  it.  In  contemplating  the 
wider  range  of  phenomena  embraced 
by  auscultation,  we  are  too  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  far  greater  certainty  of  the 
signs  afforded  by  percussion.  Dr. 
Walshe  has  also  given  proper  attention 
to  the  inspection  and  mensuration  of 
the  chest,  and  to  other  minor  means  of 
physical  exploration,  which  occasion- 
ally afford  considerable  aid  to  diag- 
nosis. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
various  methods  and  results  of  physical 
examination  ;  the  second  embraces  a 
tabular  view  of  the  physical  causes  and 
ordinary  seat  of  morbid  signs,  with  the 
names  of  the  diseases  in  which  they 
occur,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  physical 
signs  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  the 
third  part  forms  a  commentary  on  the 
two  preceding,  and  affords  illustrations 
of  doubtful  points,  and  minute  distinc- 
tions and  details,  which,  if  earlier  in- 
troduced, would  have  tended  to  embar- 
rass the  student,  and  render  the  enun- 
ciation of  simple  facts  less  perspicuous  ; 
but  which,  in  the  place  judiciously 
assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Walshe,  will 
be  found  highly  valuable  to  the  expe- 
rienced auscultator.  The  book  is  in 
all  respects  an  excellent  one,  and  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  as 
equally  useful  to  the  student  and  prac- 
titioner. 


Pharmacologia  :  buing  an  extended  In- 
quiry into  the  Operations  of  Medici- 
nal Bodies,  npon  which  are  founded 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Preacribing. 
By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.S. 
&c.  &c.  Ninth  edition,  rewritten,  in 
order  to  incorporate  the  latest  disco- 
veries in  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and 
Materia  Medica.     i  vol.  Svo.  pp.  622. 

A  WORK  which  has  gone  through  nine 
editions,  and  which  is  so  well  known 
to,  and  deservedly  esteemed  by,  the 
medical  profession,  as  is  Dr.  Paris's 
Pharmacologia,  requires  no  eulogy 
from  us.  In  the  advertisement  to  the 
sixth  edition,  published  in  1825,  Dr. 
Paris  states  that  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand copies  had  been  sold  within  a 
very  few  years.  Since  then  three  edi- 
tions have  been  published. 

The  present  edition  has  been  en- 
tirely rewritten.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  the  first  treats  of  the 
"  Revolutionary  History  of  the  Materia 
Medica ;"  the  second  is  "  On  the  Phy- 
siological and  Chemical  Action  of  Me- 
dicinal Substances ;"  and  the  third  is, 
"  On  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Prescrib- 
ing." The  author  has  omitted  all  no- 
tice of  special  pharmacologj'.  His 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  best  stated  in 
his  own  words  : — 

"  As  years  have  rolled  on,  the  works 
of  my  younger  days  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  others  which  have  kept  pace 
with  the  successive  discoveries  of 
science,  the  increasing  range  of  expe- 
rience, and  with  those  corrections  of 
theory,  and  refinements  of  nomencla- 
ture, which  must  be  ever  progressive 
with  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
We  may  now  be  said  to  possess  works, 
whose  authors  have  collected  the  scat- 
tered rays  which  emanate  from  every 
department  of  the  sciences,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  objects  of  their  study. 
The  Materia  Medica  of  Pereira,  and  the 
Dispensatory  of  Christison,  lie  on  the 
table  of  every  intelligent  practitioner 
without  a  rival ;  so  complete  and  accu- 
rate do  I  consider  their  '  special  phar- 
macology,' that  I  shall  for  the  future 
abstain  from  republishing  the  second 
part  of  my  work,  which,  through  eight 
editions,  has  been  devoted  to  its  inves- 
tigations ;  and  for  this  omission  I  offer 
the  compensation  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended view  of  that  province  which  I 
must  continue  to  regard  as  peculiarly 
my  own,  for  no  author,   of  the  least 
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repute,  has  hitherto  invaded  it — The 
Philosophy  of  Medicinal  Combina- 
tion, from  which  alone  can  be  deduced 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Prescrib- 
ing." 

We  know  not  whether  the  author  is 
acquainted  with  a  gross  pla^arism 
practised  on  his  work  by  a  continental 
writer",  who  has  translated  verbatim  a 
considerable  part  of  his  "  Pharmaco- 
logia,"  including  the  entire  chapter 
"  On  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Prescrib- 
ing," without  acknowledgment, 

I)r.  Paris's  work  contains  a  great 
mass  of  useful  and  important  pharma- 
cological information,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  on  topics  not  discussed 
in  other  works  either  British  or  foreign. 
To  it,  therefore,  all  succeeding  writers 
on  these  subjects  must  be  indebted; 
and  every  intelligent  student  and  prac- 
titioner must  have  recourse  to  it,  if 
they  desire  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
existing  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  actions  of  medicines,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  art  of  prescribing. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  February  24,  1843. 


•*  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dig-nitatem 
Artig  Medic<e  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


LAST  REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General is  now  lying  before  us. 
It  contains  an  abstract  of  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1841  ;  with  some  brief  comments  by 
Mr.  Graham,  the  Registrar-General, 
and  very  copious  ones  by  Mr.  Farr. 
We  will  touch  upon  a  few  of  them. 

It  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  population  is  greatest 

•  Dr.  Kluyskcns :  "  MatiJre  M^dicale  Pratique, 
contenant  I'histoire  des  ni^dicatneiis,  lours  ver- 
tus,  lours  roinpositions  oiricinaloK,  lour  applica- 
tion aux  diveriies  maladies,  ainsi  (|u'unc  disser- 
tation BUT  Part  de  les  prescrive  d'apres  des 
priiicipf'S  fixes  et  scientifiques."  2  vols.  8vo. 
uand.  IN24. 


in  the  metropolitan  district.  This 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  number  of 
persons  between  20  and  40  years  of 
age,  who  flock  to  London  and  settle 
there ;  and,  partly,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  districts  pre- 
ferring the  metropolis  as  the  place  of 
marriage.  To  this  might  be  added 
another  reason.  Marriage  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  test  of  prosperity,  and 
the  most  skilful  and  thriving  work- 
men naturally  select  London  as  their 
residence.  In  every  district  except  the 
south-eastern,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages was  smaller  in  1841  than  in 
1840;  and  if  we  compare  the  former 
year  with  1839,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages was  smaller  in  seven  districts 
out  of  the  eleven ;  so  that  it  might  not 
be  hypercritical  to  attribute  the  dimi- 
nution in  1841  to  the  first  pinchings  of 
commercial  embarrassment. 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women 
who  marry  while  minors  varies  consi- 
derably in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Out  of  367,894  couples  who 
were  married  in  the  three  years  ending 
June  1841,  4*69  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
and  1378  per  cent,  of  the  women  were 
under  age ;  but  while,  in  the  south 
midland  district,  the  ratios  were  20*6 
per  cent,  of  women,  and  7'^7  of  men, 
in  the  metropolitan  they  were  only  7"70 
among  the  women,  and  rG9  among  the 
men. 

The  remarkable  fact,  to  which  we 
have  before  requested  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  that  large  masses  of  the 
population  of  England  are  so  unedu- 
cated, that  they  cannot  even  write  their 
own  names,  continues  to  be  attested  by 
these  registers.  On  the  average  of  the 
three  years,  33  men  in  100,  and  49  wo- 
men in  100,  signed  with  marks.  The 
proportion  varies  extremely  in  different 
counties.  Thus  IG  men  out  of  100  in 
Cumberland  used  marks,  19  in  West- 
moreland, Northumberland,  and  the 
East  Riding  of  York  ;  but  4(5  in  Wor- 
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cestershirc,  47  in  Suffolk,  and  52  in  Bed- 
fordshire. 

It  might  seem  stningc  at  first,  that 
while  the  metropolitan  district  ranks 
at  the  head  of  this  educational  Hst, 
having  only  12  per  cent,  of  men,  and 
24  per  cent,  of  women,  among  the 
markers,  the  neighbouring  counties 
should  stand  much  lower,  and  some  of 
them  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  cata- 
logue, in  the  regions  of  intellectual 
night .'  Hertford  is  actually  below 
Wales,  and  her  marksmen  and  marks- 
women  outnumber  her  writers !  How 
is  this  ?  The  explanation  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  partly  sought  in  the  fact  we 
alleged  above,  that  the  choicest  (and 
consequently  the  best-educated)  work- 
men throng  to  London,  and  thus  give 
it  a  credit  which  does  not  altogether 
belong  to  it.  Hence  it  reaps  the  best 
fruit,  not  only  of  its  own  schools,  but 
of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  : — 

"  Miraturque  suas  frondes,  et  non  sua  ponia." 

Still,  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  Boeotian  state  of  Hertford- 
shire. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  be- 
longing to  dissenters,  and  registered 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriages,  up 
to  June  30,  1842,  was  1922.  The 
number  of  sects  in  the  list  is  far  smaller 
than  would  be  popularly  supposed,  as 
it  scarcely  exceeds  two  dozen.  Among 
the  rarer,  or  less  known  sects,  we  may 
mention  the  "ReliefSynod,or Church," 
who  have  five  such  registered  build- 
ings, all  situated  in  Northumberland 
or  Durham  ;  the  Swiss  protestants,  who 
have  one  in  Middlesex ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian Israelites,  who  have  two,  one  in 
Yorkshire,  the  other  in  Lancashire. 
The  Independents,  or  Congregation- 
alists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  79S  of 
these  Temples  of  Hymen,  being  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  first  paper  by  Mr.  Farr  is  on 
Population,  which  need  not  detain  us 


long.  Mr.  Farr  is  only  a  semi-Mal- 
thusian,  and  docs  not  adopt  all  the 
theories  of  that  celebrated  economist. 
He  hints,  indeed,  that  the  women  of 
Bedfordshire-  and  Huntingdonshire 
need  not  marry  as  early  as  they  do ; 
but  then  a  note  on  the  same  page  gives 
the  antidote  to  this  recommendation  in 
the  shape  of  a  quotation  from  the 
Nova  Atulantis. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Farr  hold  with  those 
melancholy  Malthusians,  who  fancy 
that  while  population  increases  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  means  of 
subsistence  increase  only  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression.  The  population  of 
England  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  forty  years  ;  but  has  not  the  quan- 
tity of  food  doubled  also  ?  Clearly  ; 
and  has  not  the  same  agreeable  pheno- 
taken  place  in  France,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  every  prosperous  European 
state  ?  Unquestionably ;  and  therefore 
the  contrary  doctrine  is  merely  a  phi- 
losophical puzzle,  like  those  with  which 
the  sophists  of  old  used  to  recreate 
their  auditors ;  it  should  be  left  exclu- 
sively to  professed  hypochondriacs, 
being  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively 
called  "  all  gammon." 

Under  the  head  of  Statistical  No- 
sology, Mr.  Farr  has  given  a  list  of 
names  for  the  use  of  those  who  return 
the  causes  of  death  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. The  first  column  contains  the 
names  recommended;  and  the  syno- 
nymcs,  which  may  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  practitioner,  are  placed  op- 
posite. Thus  in  the  first  column  we 
have  hronchitis,  and  opposite  to  it, 
"  Inflammation  of  the  air  tubes,  catarrh, 
tracheitis  ;  peripneumonia  notha." 

The  selection  of  names  for  the  first 
column  is  excellent ;  few  of  them 
being  either  strange  in  themselves,  or 
unfamiliar  to  the  British  practitioner. 
We  do  not,  however,  like  diphtheria, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  honour, 
nearly  so  well  as  anyina  in^mOrauaiea, 
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which  stands  opposite  ;  instead  of  7i€- 
cHsia,  which  will  never  make  its  way 
in  the  world,  we  would  propose  dis- 
sectors* disease ;  and  we  would  say 
granulated  or  tuberculated  liver,  instead 
of"  cirrhosis." 

Bright' s  disease  is  called  in  the  first 
column  "  granular  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  nephria."  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  first  name,  but  the  second 
is  very  bad,  as  it  would  be  constantly 
confounded  with  nephritis,  which  has 
its  separate  place  in  the  catalogue. 
Dr.  Young,  after  giving  Linnseus's 
aphorismof  classification,  that  "generic 
names  very  nearly  resembling  each 
other  are  likely  to  cause  confusion," 
adds ;  "  for  instance,  Synochus  and 
Synocha.  In  fact,  words  formed  for 
one  language,  should  be  capable  of 
being  translated  into  another,  so  as  to 
retain  their  sense,  independently  of  any 
termination,  which  must  be  peculiar  to 
a  single  language,  or  to  others  most 
nearly  related  to  it."* 

Mr.  Farr  seems  to  wish  to  reduce 
this  error  into  a  system,  and  thinks 
that  pure  inflammations  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  super- 
vene in  cachexies,  and  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases,  by  restricting  the  ter- 
mination itis  to  the  former,  and  ia  to 
the  latter.  Thus  "simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  would  be  designated 
pneumonia's;  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  occurring  in  small -pox  '  pneu- 
monia.' " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  scheme  would  add  most  largely 
to  the  confusion  of  medical  nomen- 
clature ;  and  the  coterie  who  used  the 
new  names  would  be  obliged  to  add  an 
interpretation  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  therapeutic  common- 
wealth. 


*  Medical  Litoratiiro,  2<1  rdition,  p.  28.  Syno- 
chus and  synocha  are  from  Cullon  ;  Majfcndie  has 
v^ralrinr  and  tii'mlrin  to  fxnrcss  two  diH'crciit 
*ul)i>tance».  l<'ormiilnireHth<'<iil.]iy<.\i],a.ini  IGl. 


Next  comes  a  very  useful  paper  ;  it 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases,  and 
causes  of  death,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  met  with  in  the  registers— 
with  references  to  the  statistical  noso- 
logy previously  given. 

Some  of  the  terms  in  this  list  are 
very  strange,  and  occasionally  inexpli- 
cable. Thus  we  find  abstraction  of  the 
brain,  bleeves,  bowel  hives,  crick, 
croak,  gouche,  and  heart  hives.  The 
thrush  has  many  rustic  names,  such 
as,  frog,  frox,  throcks,  lily. 

Here  are  a  few  more.  "  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  rim  of  the  belly"  means 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
"  yellowart"  stands  for  jaundice  ;  and 
"  thrift"  remains  uninterpreted.  "  Span 
of  the  back"  perhaps  means  dislocation 
or  subluxation  of  the  spine,  from  the 
German  spannen,  to  stretch  out,  to 
strain.  Of  "surfeit"  Mr. Farr  obsei-ves, 
that  it  is  an  old  term,  and  was  formerly 
applied  to  cholera.  Rather  perhaps, 
as  Johnson  defines  it,  to  "  sickness  or 
satiety  caused  by  overfulness  ;"  though 
the  connection  with  cholera  may  ap- 
pear from  Bacon,  who  says,  that  "  sur- 
feit many  times  turns  to  purges,  both 
upwards  and  downwards." 

Of  "  planet-stroke"  Mr,  Farr  justly 
observes  that  it  is  vague,  and  queries 
whether  it  may  be  equivalent  to  apo- 
plexy, parlaysis,  or  mania.  We  rather 
conjecture  that  it  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  those  who  wasted  away  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  to  cases  of  ma- 
rasmus or  atrophy,  Johnson  defines 
planet-struck  "  blasted  ;  sidere  afflatus.'* 

The  last  of  these  terms  we  will 
mention  is  "  wearying."  It  may 
possibly  be  the  disease  which  Darwin 
calls  tadium  vit<e ;  but  is  more  probably 
intended  for  a  kind  of  heart-broken 
lassitude. 

Mr.  Farr  then  gives  an  essay  on 
Nomenclature,  in  which  he  proposes, 
or  half  proposes,  a  whole  cluster  of 
intolerable  names  for  disease,  such  as 
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pyenceplialus,  choirencephalus,  carci- 
nopneumon,  carcimamma,  &c.  Let  us 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  does 
not  insist  on  their  adoption  ;  and  while 
he  affirms  that  haemencephahis,  necren- 
cephahis,  hypcrenccphalus,  and  hyper- 
cardia may  be  advantageously  adopted, 
he  acknowledges  that,  in  other  cases, 
it  will  be  simpler  to  write,  .cancer  of 
the  breast,  liver,  brain,  than  three 
compound  names  ;  "  and  more  con- 
venient to  describe  the  disease  by  the 
addition  of  the  locality  affected,  as 
•  cancer  of  the  tongue,' '  of  the  oesopha- 
gus,' '  of  the  stomach,'  '  of  the  colon,' 
&c.,  than  to  invent  specific  names, 
which  are  only  required  in  the  place  of 
descriptions,  when  the  things  or  facts 
have  to  be  frequently  considered  or 
mentioned."  Soon  afterwards,  a  horde 
of  new  names  is  introduced  to  signify 
the  diseases  produced  by  sundry  poi- 
sons ;  aryijria  for  the  malady  caused 
by  the  salts  of  silver  ;  cypria  for  the 
one  induced  by  the  oxides  and  salts  of 
copper  ;  and  morphhda  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  morphine. 

Nay  more,  in  accordance  with  the 
old  theory  lately  revived,  by  which 
many  diseases  are  supposed  to  depend 
on  specific  poisons  fermenting  the 
blood,  Mr.  Farr  wishes  to  fit  each  such 
disease  with  a  new  name  for  its  "zy- 
motic principle."  Thus  the  zymotic 
principle  of  scarlatina  is  to  be  called 
scarlatinine,  of  pertussis,  peritissine,  of 
typhus,  ttjphine,  and  of  cholera,  chole- 
rine ;  of  hydrophobia  (to  be  re-named 
lyssa)  lyssine,  and  so  on.  Let  us  fer- 
vently hope  that  none  of  these  terms 
may  be  adopted  : 

Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium  ! 

But  enough  of  this.  It  appears  that 
"  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
1843  was  50°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  was 
0-8  below  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  ten  years  1831-40,  but  higher 
than  any  year  since  1835.     The  highest 


temperature  attained  in  the  year  was 
83°,  the  lowest  was  21"." 

On  examining  the  table  which  is 
given  of  the  mean  temperature,  as 
observed  at  the  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Society,  we  see  that  January  is  the 
coldest  month  in  the  year,  and  that 
every  following  month  is  warmer  than 
than  the  preceding  one  up  to  July  in- 
clusive ;  and  every  month  after  July 
cooler  than  the  preceding  one.  This 
rule  is  drawn  from  the  mean  of  ten 
years,  but  exceptions,  of  course,  occur 
in  single  ones.  Thus,  in  1839,  the 
mean  temperature  of  June  was  62^°,  of 
of  July  (52°,  and  of  August  also  62°. 

The  reigning  epidemic  of  1840  was 
scarlet-fever.  The  deaths  from  this 
disease  during  three  years  were  at; 
follows ;  — 

1838.  1839.  1840. 

5,802         10,315         19,816. 
The  deaths  put  down  to  ascites  and' 
to  dropsy  in  the  three  years  are — 

1838.  1839.  1840. 

Ascites   .  63  120  200; 

Dropsy  .  13,342     12,251     13,261. 

The  enormous  preponderance  of 
number  under  the  vague  head  of 
"dropsy,"  shows  how  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  diagnosis,  or  else 
how  carelessly  the  certificates  are 
filled  up ;  and  Mr.  Farr  assures  us  that 
nearly  as  many  cases  of  simple  dropsy 
are  registered  in  the  London  hospitals, 
as  out  of  doors  in  private  practice. 

In  1840,  there  were  14  deaths  from 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
ages  of  the  patients  varying  from  13 
days  to  65  years.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  know  whether  these  cases  are  set 
down  to  "myelitis"  merely  from  the 
conjecture  of  the  practitioners,  or 
from  the  results  of  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. 

Under  the  head  of  "  violence"  we 
find  the  death  of  a  person  set.  14,  at- 
tributed to  an  overdose  of  calomel ; 
a  man  set.  26,  sacrificed  to  Morison's 
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pills  ;  four  infants  killed  by  Godfrey's 
cordial ;  and  a  child  aged  one  year,  de- 
stroyed by  sucking  its  mother,  who 
was  under  the  inlluencc  of  the  fumes 
of  white  lead.  We  might  pursue  this 
gleaning  of  facts,  but  our  limits  warn 
us  to  cease.  The  reader  who  shrinks 
from  penetrating  a  forest  of  figures 
without  aid,  will  find  Mr.  Farr  an  ad- 
mirable conductor ;  under  his  guidance 
it  will  be 

"A  might)-  maze,  but  not  ■without  a  plan  !" 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGtCAL 

SOCIETY. 

February  14,  1843. 

Dr.  Addison  in  the  Chair, 

An  Account  of  an  ximamaUy  large  Biliary 
Calculus,  voided  by  the  Rectum.  By 
James  Arthur  Wilson,  ?.I.D.  Physi- 
cian to  St.  George's  Hospital. 
The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  gentleman, 
aged  73,  of  temperate  habits,  Gi.d  who  had 
resided  in  the  West  Indies  the  greater  pirt 
of  his  early  life.  The  calculus  was  voided 
with  fluid  faeces  from  the  rectum,  after 
many  days  of  exhaustion  by  hiccough  and 
vomiting.  The  early  symptoms  were  con- 
stipation, loss  of  appetite,  and  sickness,  suc- 
ceeded by  jaundice.  Within  a  fortnight  the 
urine  and  faeces  recovered  their  natural  ap- 
pearance, the  jaundice  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  resumed  his  usual  pursuits.  Shortly, 
however,  all  the  urgent  sym])toms  returned, 
with  frequent  severe  hiccough,  and  for  two 
days  the  case  seemed  to  be  verging  to  a 
fatal  terminatiun.  On  Dec.  17,  the  bowels, 
long  previously  inactive  under  large  doses  of 
purgatives,  began  spontaneously  to  relieve 
themselves,  and  gave  passage  to  a  calculus 
as  large  as  a  full-sized  walnut,  when  all  the 
urgent  symptoms  gradually  and  entirely 
subsided. 

The  author  alludes  to  another  case  which 
occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which 
after  death  "  a  round  calculus  as  large  as  a 
walnut"  was  found  impacted  in  the  ductus 
communis  hcpaticus.  He  concludes  by  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  an  itiferencc  from  these 
cases  of  biliary  concretion  that  may  with 
advantage  be  remembered  in  our  diagnosis 
of  jaundice  and  constipation,  viz.  that  the 
progress  of  gall-stones  through  the  ducts 
(even  when  inordinate  in  their  dimensions), 
is  not  disproved  by  the  absence  of  pain  in 
the  epigastrium. 


Researches  into  the  Connection  exisiin/f 
between  an  unnatural  degree  of  Comjire:- 
of  the  Blood  contained  in  the  Renal 
Vessels,  and  the  Presence  of  certain  Ab- 
normal Matters  in  the  Urine.  —  By 
George  Robinson,  M.R.C.S.L.  — 
[Communicated  by  Marshall  Hall, 
M.D.  F.R.S.] 

The  author  commenced  by  briefly  enume- 
rating the  advantages  which  the  kidney  pre- 
sented for  an  experimental  investigation  of 
the  laws  regulating  cflTusion.  This  organ 
could  be  readily  exposed  in  the  lower 
animals,  witliout  the  infliction  of  much  pain 
or  injury,  and  its  artery,  vein,  and  duct,  se- 
parately secured  by  ligature.  The  importance 
of  Mr.  Bowiran's  recent  discoveries,  i;i 
enabling  us  better  to  understand  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  process,  was  also  alluded  to. 

The  experiments,  3-1  in  number,  were 
divided  into  two  chief  classes. 

The  1st  being  intended  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  venous  obstruction,  coutaincil 
the  results  of  20  experiments. 

The  2d,  having  for  its  object  the  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  effects  of  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood,  containe.l  11  experimeuts. 
Tlie  experiments  are  given  in  detail,  but  our 
space  will  only  allow  us  to  state  the  con- 
clusions the  author  draws  from  them. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances met  with  in  certain  of  the  above 
experiments,  and  which  seemed  to  be  ana- 
logus  to  changes  occasionally  occurring  in 
the  human  kidney,  the  paper  concluded  by 
expressing  the  author's  opinion — 

1.  Tiiat  the  process  of  the  effusion  of 
albumen,  and  lymph,  through  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  is  dependant 
on,  and  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  blood  contained  in  those 
vessels. 

For  the  production  of  an  intense  degree 
of  compression,  the  co-ojieration  of  two 
essential  causes  is  required — the  momentum 
of  the  arterial  blood  derived  from  the  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricle  constitutes  the 
force  which  produces  the  compression  ;  but 
as  a  counter-resistance  is  required  before  the 
latter  state  can  occur,  it  is  only  when  some 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  smaller  vessels  exists  that  the 
effects  of  undue  compression  are  perceptible. 

As  the  amount  of  the  momentum  of  the 
arterial  blood,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
obstruction  vary  in  different  instances,  so 
will  the  nature  of  the  effusion. 

2.  That  simple  comj)ression  of  the  blood 
in  its  smaller  vessels  will  cause  the  exudation 
of  liquid  albumen,  of  coagulating  lyniiih, 
and  the  escape  of  blood.  And  as  both  the 
essential  causes  of  undue  compression  are 
known  to  exist  in  inflammation,  it  is  but 
'easonable    to    conclude    that    the    primary 
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effects  of  the  latter,  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  undue  cuiniiressiou,  are  the  mere 
consequences  of  that  physical  cause. 

3.  That  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
composition  of  the  effused  matters  and  the 
extent  of  the  dilatution  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
tliey  contain.  To  establish  this  point  more 
clearly,  part  of  a  table,  shewing  the  relative 
weights  of  the  heallhy  and  engorged  kidneys, 
and  the  composition  of  the  urine,  was  read. 

4.  That  a  gradually  increased  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  directed  to  the  vessels  of  a 
particul.ir  organ  without  causing  any  un- 
natural conipres.>-ion  of  that  fluid. 

5.  But  the  concluding  experiments  shew 
that  if  the  quantity  thus  determined  be  con- 
siderably and  suddcniij  increased,  then  some 
of  the  effects  of  uiiiue  compression  of  the 
blood  will  be  produced. 

FELLOWES'  CLINICAL  PRIZE 
REPORTS. 

By  Alfrf.d  J.  Tai'sox, 

University  College  Hospital,  18J2. 

[Continued  from  p.  718.] 

Case  VI. — E.rtremcli/  well-marked  general 
anaemia,  tvith  hypertrophy  «f  the  heart ; 
oljslriictive  dLieane  of  the  aortic  valves, 
and  incipient  phthisis  piilmonalis.  The 
anttmia  cured  by  the  adminintration  of 
citrate  of  iron,  &fc. 
Jane  Lansley,  setat.  21,  admitted  June 
2,  1842,  under  Dr.  Taylor.  A  young 
woman  of  tall  and  moderately  stout  confor- 
mation ;  very  pale,  and  rather  sallow  com- 
plexion and  sanguineo-nervous temperament. 
Is  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  but  has  been 
living  in  London  for  two  years  as  servant  of 
all  work.  Her  habits  of  life  have  been 
regular ;  has  always  had  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  never  drank  to  excess  ;  parents  both 
living  and  healthy,  and  several  brothers  andsis- 
tersalso  tolerably  healthy.  None  of  the  family 
are  subject  to  any  particular  complaint,  but 
she  thinks  some  of  her  mother's  family  died  of 
consumption.  Is  naturally  rather  weakly, 
but  never  ill  till  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
During  the  last  three  winters  she  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  cough,  attended  generally  with 
expectoration  of  phlegm,  and  occasionally 
pain  in  the  side  ;  she  was  worse  the  winter 
before  last,  and,  in  consequence,  she  went 
home  to  Langley,  near  Andover,  which  is, 
she  says,  a  wet  place,  but  the  people  are  not 
subject  to  ague.  She,  however,  soon  had 
an  attack  of  ague,  which  lasted  four  months. 
It  was  at  first  of  the  tertian  type,  but  towards 
the  end  it  became  quotidian.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  her  recovery  from  this  she 
inadvertently  slept  in  a  damp  bed  ;  and  this 
proiuced  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  with 


which  she  was  confined  to  bed  for  seven 
weeks.  She  was  salivated,  and  got  well,  and 
somewhat  regained  her  flesh  and  colour,  but 
has  never  had  so  much  colour  as  she  had 
before  the  ague.  During  the  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever  she  had  pain  in  the  left  side  of 
the  chest ;  and  ever  since  then  she  has  been 
subject  to  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
worse  always  in  the  erect  jiosture  and  in 
damp  weather,  but  not  felt  at  any  particular 
time  of  the  day.  She  has  also  had  pain  in 
the  right  side,  and  shooting  pain  in  the  right 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  cramps  in  the  legs. 
The  catamenia  v.ere  regular  till  she  had  the 
ague :  they  ceased  when  she  had  the  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  did  not  return  for  three 
months  after  ;  but  since  then  they  have  been 
regular  as  to  time,  but  scanty  in  quantity 
and  pale  in  colour. 

During  the  last  six  months  she  has  been 
getting  thinner  and  ])nlcr,  and  has  had  some 
shortness  of  breathing  and  more  cough ; 
and  it  has  not  left  her,  as  hitherto,  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

The  present  attack  she  dates  to  March 
last,  when  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  attended 
with  shortness  of  breathing,  a  very  bud 
cough,  and  pain  in  the  chest.  She  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  got 
better  for  a  time  ;  but  lately  the  cough  and 
shortness  of  breath  have  been  more  trouble- 
some, and  the  expectoration  has  for  a  month 
been  tinged  with  blood.  She  has  never  spit 
blood  at  any  time,  except  in  this  slight 
quantity,  just  enough  to  tinge  the  sputa  red, 
and  that  chiefly  in  the  morning :  for  about 
the  same  period  she  has  perspired  at  night  a 
good  deal,  generally  finding  herself  covered 
with  perspiration  if  she  wakes  up  in  the 
night.  During  the  last  fortnight  her  legs 
have  swelled  a  good  deal  in  the  day-time  ; 
the  swelling  generally  subsiding  in  the  night. 
The  feet  have  not  been  subject  to  get  cold  ; 
indeed,  she  says  they  are  often  very  warm. 

The  present  symptoms  are  as  follows  : — 
The  body  generally  is  not  at  all  emaciated,  but 
the  flesh  is  rather  flabby  ;  the  surface  is  warm 
and  moist ;  the  countenance  is  very  pale,  and 
has  a  slightly  sallow  tinge  ;  the  expression 
rather  heavy  and  languid  ;  the  lips,  gums,  and 
conjunctivae,  are  very  pale  ;  has  slight  bead- 
ache,  much  worse  sometimes  than  at  others, 
and  easiest  in  the  semi-recumbent  posture. 
If  she  moves  suddenly  she  feels  giddy,  and 
has  palpitation  of  the  heart.  At  times  she 
has  noises  in  the  ears,  and  dimness  of  vision, 
and  a  strong  light  pains  the  eyes.  Her 
spirits  are  very  variable  ;  she  generally  feels 
heavy  ;  slee])S  a  good  deal,  but  is  much  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams  :  there  is  no  pain 
or  tenderness  along  the  spine  ;  the  breathing 
is  quick,  especially  after  any  exertion  or 
escitciucnt ;  she  has  a  slight  cough,  and 
expectorates  a  viscid  tenacious  mucus  strong- 
ly tinged  with  streaks  of  blood  ;  if  she  takes 
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a  deep  inspiration  it  gives  her  pain  at  the 
sternum  ;  tongue  rather  tumid,  pale  and 
flabby,  not  furred  ;  the  appetite  pretty  good  ; 
bowels  regular  at  present,  but  are  apt  to  be 
costive  ;  urine  plentiful,  of  a  jmle  very  tur- 
bid yellow  colour,  specific  gravity  1010  ; 
reaction  very  slightly  acid.  Heat  and  li- 
quor potassse  throw  down  a  copious  flaky 
precipitate  of  the  phosphates. 

Physical  signs. — The  sound  on  percussion 
is  too  dull  under  both  clavicles ;  there  is 
not  much  diffierence  between  the  two 
sides  close  to  the  clavicles,  but  about 
two  inches  lower  down  the  left  side  is  rather 
the  duller  of  the  two.  Percussion  is  also 
dull  in  both  supra-scapular  fossee  :  no  marked 
difference  between  the  two.  The  vocal  vi- 
bration is  more  perceptible  to  the  hand  under 
the  right  than  under  the  left  clavicle.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  too  rough,  and  loud 
under  both  clavicles,  and  on  the  left  side  is 
rather  bronchial ;  and  there  is  a  similar  dif- 
ference in  the  two  supra-scapular  fossae. 

The  heart's  action  is  rather  quick  ;  the 
impulse  rather  strong  and  somewhat  too 
extended,  as  also  is  the  cardiac  dulness. 
The  first  sound  is  accompanied  with  a  rough 
"  bruit  de  soufflet,"  heard  chiefly  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  but  heard  also  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum  and  in  the  carotids.  There  is  a 
murmur  also  heard  at  the  apex,  at  the  same 
time,  not  so  loud  as  that  at  the  base,  but  of 
the  same  character  ;  between  the  base  and 
apex  there  is  less  murmur  than  at  either  of 
these  situations.  The  pulse  is  100,  regular, 
and  tolerably  full.  The  dulness  over  the 
liver  seems  to  be  increased  in  extent,  reach- 
ing above  the  right  nijiple,  and  as  low  down 
as  usual. 

p,  Ferrl  Citratis,  gr.  v.  ;  Infusi  Aurantii, 
Jiss.  ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus.  Full 
diet,  and  half  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

June  4th. — She  took  two  doses  of  the 
medicine  yesterday.  The  second  dose  made 
her  vomit  about  half  an  hour  after  taking  it, 
and  she  has  had  slight  headache  since.  This 
morning  also  she  felt  sick  after  taking  it, 
but  did  not  vomit.  The  cough  was  trouble- 
some in  the  night ;  there  is  less  expectora- 
tion, and  it  is  less  bloody  than  yesterday. 

6th. — Feels  giddy  at  times;  had  pain  in 
the  chest,  and  a  good  deal  of  cough  last 
night ;  pulseSO  ;  tongueclean  ;  bowels  ojien  ; 
urine  free,  rather  darker  coloured,  specific 
gravity  1012,  reaction  acid,  not  albuminous. 
Auge  Ferri  Citratum  ad  gr.  vij.  per  dosi. 

8th. — She  appears  to  have  a  little  red 
colour  in  the  cheeks  now,  which  she  had  not 
when  she  came  in  ;  the  cough  is  better  ;  no 
expectoration  of  blood  or  mucus.  There  is 
a  distinct  loud  venous  murmur  in  the  neck, 
arrested  by  pressing  on  the  jugular  vein 
above  where  the  stethoscope  is  apj)licd. 
Tlie  murmur  with  the  first  sound  of  the  iieart 


is  not  less  than  it  was.  Tlie  inspiration  is 
"  rude"  under  clavicles,  more  so  under  the 
left  than  under  the  right  ;  percussion  much 
the  same  as  before ;  appetite  good ;  th« 
medicine  does  not  disagree  with  her  now. 
Extra  full  diet. 

9th. —  Sleeps  very  well  now,  and  does  not 
dream  so  much  as  she  used  to  do  ;  the  legs 
do  not  swell  much  ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  are 
decidedly  gaining  colour ;  she  feels  stronger  }. 
has  less  palpitation  of  the  heart  when  she 
moves  ;  pulse  76,  moderate  in  size  and 
strength ;  the  bowels  keep  regular  without 
the  aid  of  medicine. 

11th. — Had  slight  headache  and  giddi- 
ness yesterday,  but  they  arc  gone  now ; 
has  very  little  cough,  except  when  she  first 
wakes  in  the  morning  the  murmur  with 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not  heard  so 
distinctly  at  the  apex  as  intermediately 
between  this  and  the  base,  becoming  gradu- 
ally fainter  and  fainter  from  the  base  towards 
the  apex ;  it  is  of  much  the  same  character 
in  all  situations,  differing  only  in  degree. 

1.3th. — Feels  stronger  altogether;  sleeps 
well,  but  still  dreams  a  good  deal ;  feels 
giddy  if  she  stoops  ;  the  legs  still  swell  a 
little  during  the  day-time  ;  she  complained 
of  pain  in  one  of  them  last  night ;  pulse  6S, 
regular  and  rather  small ;  venous  murmur 
less  distinct ;  tongue  pale  and  flabby  ;  the 
appetite  is  rather  better  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  better  than  it  was  when  she 
came  in,  although  she  then  stated  that  it  was 
good  ;  bowels  regular ;  urine  quite  clear, 
natural  in  colour,  sp.gr.  1012,  reaction  acid. 
Aug.  Ferri  Citratum  ad.  gr.  ix.  pro  dosi. 

15th. — Countenance  much  improved  ;.  the 
expression  far  more  cheerful ;  continues  to 
gain  colour  and  strength  ;  both  the  murmurs 
are  distinct ;  urine  scanty,  sp.  gr.  1020 ; 
reaction  acid  ;  colour  much  darker  than  it 
was  ;  contains  a  copious  cloud  of  mucus. 

17th. — Improving  gradually;  the  urine 
increased  iu  quantity,  sp.  gr.  1024  ;  reaction 
pretty  strongly  acid  ;  very  turbid  ;  heat  clears 
it,  and  so  does  nitric  acid,  and  deepens  the 
colour  with  effer-  vescence. 

18th. — Has    slept  well   for    three    nights 
without  dreaming  ;  complains  of  slight  head- 
ache, and  dimness  of  vision. 
Ordered  to  take  an  hour's  walk  every  day. 

20th. — Has  much  more  colour  in  the  face, 
and  does  not  look  near  so  heavy  about  the 
eyes ;  has  been  out  for  a  walk,  and  this  has 
caused  no  palpitation  nor  headache. 

22d. — A  deep  inspiration  does  not  now 
produce  pain  in  the  chest,  as  it  did  when  she 
came  in,  and  moderate  exertion  causes  very 
little  paljiitation.  Since  she  has  walked  out 
daily  the  cough  has  been  rather  increased, 
and  a  slight  mucous  ex jiect oration  has  re- 
turned ;  venou*   murmur  much  diminished, 
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find  also  that  with  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart. 

25th. — Feet  still  swell  a  little  in  the  day, 
but  the  swelling  subsides  during  the  night ; 
jmlse  80,  regular  and  moderately  full ;  cough 
and  e.xpectoration  rather  less  again ;  still 
has  dimness  of  vision,  and  at  times  it  is  so 
bad  that  she  can  scarcely  see. 

27th. — No  venous  murmur  to  be  heard 
to-day,  and  that  with  the  first  sound  is  very 
much  diminished,  and  is  less  rough. 

.■iOth. — Slie  has  not  only  gained  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  colour,  but  seems  also  to 
have  got  stouter,  and  the  flesh  looks  firmer  ; 
her  eyes  generally  feel  dim  towards  evening, 
and  they  are  still  too  sensitive  to  the  light ; 
the  breath  feels  short  when  she  walks ; 
cough  trifling  ;  the  eyes  have  swelled  rather 
more  the  last  day  or  two,  and  they  ache 
after  walking;  the  murmur  with  the  first 
sound  is  very  feeble  when  she  is  lying  down, 
but  is  increased  when  she  stands  up. 

Tlie  sound  on  percussion  is  duller  above 
the  left  clavicle,  also  on  it  and  below  it  than 
in  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  right  side  ; 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  louder  and 
rougher  than  natural  under  both  clavicles, 
and  rather  bronchial ;  more  on  the  left  than 
on  the  right  side :  posteriorly,  the  respira- 
tion is  loud  and  blowing  at  the  ape.\  of  both 
lungs  ;  more  blowing  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side. 

July  1st. — Venous  murmur  sometimes 
audible,  and  sometimes  not ;  murmur  with 
the  first  sound  feeble,  but  distinct. 

4th. — Coughs  in  the  morning,  and  spits 
up  a  little  mucus,  but  never  any  blood  with 
it ;  her  nose  bled  a  few  days  since ;  is  much 
the  same  in  other  respects. 

She  was  discharged  July  5th,  but  as  she 
did  not  leave  the  hospital  for  two  or  three 
weeks  (being  employed  there)  the  heart  was 
examined  again  on  the  11th  and  20th.  On 
the  11th,  the  impulse  was  still  too  strong 
and  extended,  and  a  slight  murmur  was 
heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  ;  she  had  had  more  pal- 
pitation ;  the  venous  murmur  was  also  dis- 
tinct. On  the  25th,  the  murmur  at  the  base 
was  still  audible,  but  not  very  loud  :  the 
venous  murmur  vias  also  heard ;  it  had  a 
cooing  character. 

Remarks. — This  was  an  extremely  well- 
marked  case  of  ansemia,  presenting  almost 
all  the  symptoms  which  are  described  as 
belonging  to  that  state  of  the  body  in  which 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  blood,  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  quality  of  that  which  there  is ; 
the  red  particles  and  fibrine,  and  probably 
also  the  salts,  being  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  elements.  The  appearance 
of  the  patient  by  itself  was  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  the  existence  of  ansemia,  whatever  else 
there  might  be  with  it.  We  shall  find,  pre- 
sently, that  it  was  complicated  with  disease 
of  the  heart  and  phthisis. 


We  shall,  as  usual,  divide  the  marks  or 
evidences  of  disease  into  the  general  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs ;  and  after  thus 
enumerating  them,  remark  on  any  pecu- 
liarities of  the  case. 

I.  The  general  symptoms  may  be  sub- 
divided into,  first,  those  which  are  referrible 
to  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  secondly,  those 
referrible  to  the  heart ;  and  thirdly,  those 
referrible  to  the  lungs. 

First,  Those  referrible  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  were  as  follows  : — The  complexion  of 
the  face  was  pallid,  and  it  as  also  the  surface 
of  the  body  generally  (the  arms,  neck,  &c.) 
were  somewhat  sallow,  and  had  an  unusually 
opaque  appearance  ;  all  the  visible  parts  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  which  are  usually  of 
a  florid  red  colour,  were  here  only  slightly 
pinkish  ;  as  the  hps,  gums,  coiijmictivae,  &c. 
The  extremities  were  not  cold,  as  they  com- 
monly are  in  atiiemia  ;  but  this  was  accounted 
for  by  tiie  state  of  the  heart.  To  the 
deficiency  of  blood  we  may  also  refer  the 
headache,  which  was  chiefly  on  one  side,  and 
was  worse  in  the  erect,  or  in  the  perfectly 
horizontal  posture,  than  in  the  semi-recum- 
bent ;  also  the  giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  eyes  to  light :  probably,  also,  to  the 
deficient  and  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
were  due  the  general  languor  and  heaviness 
of  the  countenance,  the  variable  state  of  the 
spirits,  and  the  deranged  condition  of  the 
secretions,  which  was  shown  by  the  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  urine,  and  the  scanty  and  pale  catamenia  ; 
partly,  also,  the  easily  excited  palpitation, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  legs.  This  last  symp- 
tom seems  to  be  very  easily  produced  in 
some  persons,  especially  females  :  thus  it  is 
very  common  in  those  who  are  obliged  to 
sit  up  several  nights  consecutively,  if  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  it,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 

Secondly,  the  general  symptoms  referrible 
to  the  heart  and  the  lungs  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  physical  signs  of 
those  organs. 

II.  The  physical  signs  may  be  subdi- 
vided into,  first,  those  referrible  to  the  anse- 
mia ;  secondly,  to  the  heart ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  the  lungs. 

First,  those  referrible  to  the  aneemia. — 
There  was  a  continuous,  pretty  loud,  blowing 
murmur  heard  over  the  jugular  veins,  chiefly 
on  the  right  side  ;  proved  to  be  situated  in 
these  veins  by  the  fact  that  it  was  instantly 
arrested  by  pressing  on  the  external  jugular 
vein  above  the  spot  where  the  stethoscope 
was  applied,  and  there  was  a  loud  rough 
rasping  murmur  heard  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  at  the  base  and  apex,  also  at 
the  top  of  the  sternum  and  in  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  :  this  wc  shall  notice  more  parti- 
cularly under  the  next  head. 

Secondly,  those  rtferrible  to  the  heart. — 
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The  dulncss  over  the  heart  was  too  exten- 
sive ;  the  impulse  was  too  strong,  and  felt 
over  too  large  a  space ;  and,  in  connexion 
with  these  signs,  there  were  some  symptoms, 
namely,  easily  excited  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  some  oedema  of  the  legs,  which  per- 
sisted after  the  cure  of  the  antemia  ;  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  on  the  least  exertion, 
particularly  going  up  stairs  ;  and  a  tolerably 
firm  i)ulse  at  the  wrist.  This  would  have 
attracted  no  notice  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  aniiemia,  but  as  in  this  state 
the  pulse  is  commonly  ijuiek,  small,  weak, 
and  very  compressible,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  a  peculiar  thrill,  it  showed 
there  must  be  some  modifying  cause 
in  this  instance  ;  and  this  cause  was,  no 
doubt,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  as  proved 
by  the  preceding  signs  and  symptoms.  In 
addition  to  all  these  there  was  a  murmur 
mentioned  under  the  last  head  as  occurring 
with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  The  ques- 
tion here  arises,  to  what  cause  was  this 
murmur  due  ?  to  the  anaemia  alone  ?  to 
some  disease  of  the  heart  alone  ?  or  to 
the  two  combined  .'  We  know  that  in  well- 
marked  anaemia  there  is  generally  a  murmur 
heard  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  at  the 
base,  &c.  as  here  ;  and  this  is  the  only  car- 
diac murmur  produced  by  anaemia.  It  is 
sometimes  very  rough,  even  in  cases  where 
it  has  been  proved  by  post-mortem  exami- 
nation that  no  disease  of  the  valves  had 
existed  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  so  rough 
as  to  constitute  a  rasping  sound,  and  had  it 
occurred  in  a  subject  who  was  not  anaemic, 
it  would  have  been  considered  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  valvular  disease. 
If  this  be  granted,  we  have  then  no  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but 
to  trace  on  the  case  till  the  anajmia  is  re- 
moved, and  then  we  shall  easily  be  able  to 
decide  whether  it  depended  solely  on  this 
cause  or  not,  for  if  it  did,  of  course  the 
murmur  would  not  jiersist  after  the  antcmia 
was  cured.  Adojjting  this  plan,  then,  it 
appeared  very  probable  for  a  long  time  that 
the  murmur  was  dependent  almost  solely,  if 
not  exclusively,  on  the  anaemia,  for  ;;s  the 
patient  recovered  her  colour  and  strength 
the  murmur  became  gradually  less  and  less 
loud  and  rough,  till  at  length  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  she  was  lying  down,  it  was  so  indis- 
tinct that  had  we  not  traced  the  disease 
through  its  course,  we  should  not  have  de- 
tected the  murmur  at  all.  But  did  it  con- 
tinue thus  indistinct  for  any  length  of  time .' 
It  continued  so  as  long  as  the  jiatient  remained 
fjuiet  and  only  took  a  inoderate  walk  every 
day  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  resumed  a  little 
active  employment,  than  the  murmur  again 
became  loud  and  distinct ;  not  so  loud  as 
before,  but  almost  as  rough,  and  this  without 
any  return  of  the  anaemia.      How,  then,  can 


we  reconcile  these  opposite  conditions  of 
the  physical  signs  at  diHerent  periods  of  the 
disease  ?  namely,  at  first  a  loud  and  rough 
murmur,  with  considerable  ansemia ;  then 
scarcely  any  murmxir,  and  the  anaemia  gone  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  murmur  again  loud  and 
rough  without  anwmia.  It  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  last  condition,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  the  murmur  be- 
sides the  anaemia  ;  and  as  to  the  second  condi- 
tion, the  only  exi)laualiou  we  can  offer  is,  that 
the  murmur  became  less  with  the  cure  of 
the  auaMiiia,  because  when  this  was  effected 
one  cause  of  the  murmur  ceased,  viz.  the 
thin  watery  state  of  the  blood  (thiu  fluids 
being  more  easily  thrown  into  sonorous  vi- 
brations than  denser  fluids),  but  that  another 
cause  still  remained,  viz.  some  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  much  murmur 
so  long  as  the  heart's  action  was  quiet  and 
regular ;  but  the  moment  any  excitement 
was  produced,  as  by  the  resumption  of  la- 
bour, the  murmur  returned.  We  know 
that  excitement  was  produced,  for  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  much  more  palpitation, 
and  very  possibly,  also,  some  slight  irregu- 
larity of  action  as  well  as  increased  force. 

This  case  shows  us  that  there  are  at  least 
three  causes  which  may  contribute  to  pro- 
duce a  murmur  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart, 
viz.  1st,  valvular  disease  ;  '2d,  a  poor 
watery  state  of  the  blood  ;  and,  3d,  increased 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  an  amjily  sufficient  cause  in  itself, 
if  considerable.  The  second  may,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient,  but  if  so,  how  is  it  that  it  is 
not  always  jiresent  in  well-marked  cases  of 
anaemia  ?  Tiiis,  Dr.  Taylor  thinks,  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  in  all  those 
cases  of  anaemia  which  are  accompanied  by 
a  murmur  there  is  some  slight  organic  lesion 
in  the  heart,  which  is  not  sufficient  by  itself 
to  cause  a  murmur,  but  which,  when  added 
to  the  watery  state  of  the  blood  in  anaemia 
does  produce  a  murmur,  from  the  greater 
facility  with  which  this  is  made  to  j)roduce 
souiul,  than  blood  of  the  natural  density. 
The  3d  is  probably  not  a  sufficient  cause  Ijy 
itself:  very  commonly  two  of  these  causes 
coexist ;  either  the  first  and  second,  or  the 
first  and  third. 

Concluding,  then,  that  the  murmur  de- 
pended on  some  disease  of  the  valves,  we 
have  next  to  consider  what  that  disease  was. 
The  murmur  was  heard  with  the  first  sound ; — 
now  the  only  two  murmurs  heard  with  the 
first  sound  (i.  e.  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
to  which  we  confine  our  attention),  are  those 
j)rodu(:i(l  by  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral 
valves.  These  two  may  co-exist ;  did  they 
here  ?  or  did  only  one  exist  ?  and,  if  only  one, 
which  was  it  .■*  There  was,  it  is  stated, 
a  loud  murmur  heard  at  the  base,  and  ut  the 
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top  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  carotids; 
there  must,  therefore,  have  been  obstructive 
nortic  valvular  disease,  as  regurgitant  mitral 
murmurs  are  either  heard  not  at  all  in  the 
neck  or  only  feebly,  whereas  here  it  was 
loud.  There  was  also  a  murnnir  heard  at 
the  apex  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
this  depended  on  the  aortic  valves,  or  on  the 
mitral  valves.  It  might  have  done  on  either, 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  positive  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  :  at  the 
same  time,  however,  as  the  murmurs  at  the 
base  and  the  apex  were  of  the  same  character, 
differing  only  in  degree,  the  probability  is 
that  they  were  both  produced  by  the  aortic 
disease  ;  and  this  is  somewhat  confirmed  by 
n  change  which  occurred  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  murmur  was  best  heard  (vide 
report  of  June  1 1th.) 

Thirdly,  the  physical  signs,  S(c.  referrihle 
to  the  lungs,  were  such  as  indicated  the 
existence  of  condensation  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  both  lungs,  chiefly  of  the  left.  Col- 
lating the  physical  sijjns  obtained  at  different 
times,  we  find  that  anteriorly  there  was  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  above,  on  and  below  the 
left  clavicle,  as  compared  with  the  right, 
and  this  was  not  so  clear  as  in  the  healthy 
condition.  The  respiratory  murmur  was 
louder  and  rougher  under  both  clavicles 
than  natural  ;  rather  rougher  on  the  left 
side  than  on  the  right,  and  somewhat  bron- 
chial— a  condition  expressed  by  the  word 
"rude  ;"  the  vocal  fremitus  was  felt  more 
dijrtinctly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 
Posteriorly,  there  was  very  little  difference 
on  percussion  in  the  sujira-capsular  fossae, 
but  the  respiration  was  too  loud  in  both, 
and  blowing  on  the  left  side.  There  were 
also  some  general  symptoms,  viz.  a  short 
cough  for  the  last  three  winters,  attended 
always  witli  more  or  less  expectoration  of 
mucus,  which  for  the  last  month  had  been 
strongly  tinged  with  blood.  The  cough  had 
been  worse  during  the  last  six  months  ;  she 
had  also  had  shortness  of  breathing,  pain 
in  the  side,  and  profuse  night  perspirations 
for  a  month  or  more.  If  we  combine  these 
■with  her  weakness,  and  her  statement  that 
she  was  thinner  than  she  used  to  be,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  there  was  consolidation  of 
the  upper  portion  of  both  lungs,  and  that 
this  consolidation  was  of  a  tuberculous  na- 
ture.  We  may  here  make  a  remark  on  one 
fact  that  was  exemplified  here,  though  not 
by  any  means  so  distinctly  as  it  frequently 
is — a  fact  that  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Stark 
many  years  since — viz.  that  tubercles  of  the 
lungs  and  the  cavities  produced  by  the  sof- 
tening and  elimination  of  the  tuberculous 
matter  are  n.ore  apt  to  extend  backwards 
than  forward".  In  this  case  the  bronchial 
respiration  was  much  more  marked  in 
the  supra-scajiular  fossa  than  under  the 
clavicle.     No  means  of  treatment  were  spe- 


cially adopted  for  the  chest,  and  no  im- 
portant change  occurred  in  the  phy- 
sical signs,  but  the  general  symptoms  were 
very  much  improved  :  thus,  the  haemop- 
tysis soon  ceased,  and  did  not  recur ;  the 
cough  became  much  less,  and  there  was  very 
little  expectoration  ;  the  night  sweats  ceased, 
as  also  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  there  was 
very  little  dyspnoea,  Ike. 

The  causes  of  the  phthisis  do  not  appear  : 
there  was  at  all  events  no  decided  hereditary 
disposition  to  it,  and  no  particular  exciting 
cause  seems  to  have  existed  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  cause  at  all  appear,  it  is  the  depraved 
state  of  the  blood  ;  this  at  least  is  very  likely 
to  have  assisted  in  its  production. 

The  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  and  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart  most  probably 
was  the  severe  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
under  which  she  had  laboured,  and  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  these  affections*. 

The  causes  of  the  aneemia  were  probably 
several  in  number.  The  1st  apparent 
cause  is  the  ague,  which  disease  is  well 
known  to  give  rise  to  a  condition  of  anaemia, 
with  a  sallow  dead-looking  skin  :  we  shall 
have  a  good  example  of  this  in  one  of  these 
report  cases.  2d,  acute  rheumatism,  and 
the  means  used  for  its  cure,  are  a  common 
cause  of  anaemia  :  it  appears  from  the  his- 
tory that  she  has  never  entirely  regained  her 
colour  or  strength  since  the  attack,  though 
for  about  four  months  she  improved»some- 
what ;  but  after  that  time,  without  any  ob- 
vious cause,  she  began  to  fall  off  again. 
3d,  in  females,  anaemia  is  so  frequently  con- 
nected with  some  derangement  of  the  men- 
strual function,  that  we  almost  naturally  ask, 
was  it  here  .'  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  immediate  connection  between  the 
two  in  this  case  :  it  seems  that  the  menstrua- 
tion ceased,  as  might  be  expected,  during 
the  attack  of  rheumatism,  but  returned  soon 
after  she  recovered  from  it,  and  has  since  been 
regular,  though  scanty  in  quantity  and  pale 
in  colour.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  in  any  given  case,  to  say  what  is 
the  connection  between  the  ananiia  and 
amenorrhrea — to  say  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  other.  Arguing  theoretically,  we  should 
say  that  amenorrhoea  cannot  be  a  cause  of 
anaemia,  whereas  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  ana;mia  may  bg  the 
cause  of  amenorrhoea.  We  seldom  see  a 
case  of  well-marked  anaemia  without  either 
actual  amenorrhcEa  or  some  derangement  of 
menstruation.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever,  we  certainly  see  many  cases  in  which 

*  Tlie  statement  qjioted  at  p.  716,  line  38,  from 
Dr.  AVillianis'  lectures,  "  that  he  had  found  signs 
of  endocarditis,  or  pericarditis,  or  both,  in  fully 
three-fourUis  of  the  cases  of  rheumatism,"  must 
hr  un<lcrstnod  to  apply  only  to  rnses  of  aeuf* 
rlieuinHtisin. 
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there  is  amenoirhoea  before  there  is  murh 
ansemia  :  but  this  does  not  oblige  us  to  make 
such  an  improbable  sujii)osition,  as  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  anaemia,  which  gradually 
shows  itself :  may  we  not  suppose  that  they 
are  both  effects  of  one  common  cause,  and 
that  the  reason  of  the  prior  manifestation  of 
the  amenorrhoea  is,  that  the  menstrual  fluid 
is  one  of  those  secretions  which  serve  no 
secondary  purpose  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  so  necessary 
that  it  should  be  continued  as  that  the  blood 
should  be  maintained  in  a  tolerably  healthy 
condition,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to 
maintain  those  processes  which  are  more 
esssential  to  life,  for  which  reason  it  is  pro- 
vided that  those  expenses  shall  be  first  cur- 
tailed which  are  the  least  necessary  to  life  : 
in  other  words,  nature  dispenses  with  that 
which  probably  serves  merely  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  before  she  draws 
upon  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  continuation  of  the  life  of  the  individual. 
4th,  if  there  be  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  these 
would  prove  a  great  source  of  depraved  nu- 
trition, and  of  a  state  somewhat  similar  to 
anaemia  :  hence  the  value  of  emaciation  as  a 
symptom  of  phthisis,  in  conjunction,  of 
course,  with  other  symptoms  and  signs,  for 
in  itself  atrophy  or  wasting  is  no  proof  of 
tubercles,  but  merely  of  some  general  dis- 
ordered condition  ot  the  system.  Some  of 
the  more  common  causes  of  ansemia  were 
absent  in  this  case,  such  as  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient diet,  &c. 

As  to  the  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  respecting  that  of  ansemia,  it 
being  peculiarly  simple  and  satisfactory 
when  the  disease  is  not  complicated  with 
any  thing  that  would  prevent  the  admini- 
stration of  iron  ;  for  if  this  can  be  given  in 
tolerably  full  doses,  and  persevered  in  for  a 
moderate  length  of  time,  it  is  almost  a  spe- 
cific remedy.  In  some  cases  where  iron 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  of  the  milder  tonics 
first ;  and  they  may  generally  be  usefully 
combined.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is 
to  procure  the  formation  of  a  su])ply  of 
good  blood  ;  therefore  with  the  iron,  which 
serves  to  form  the  red  particles,  we  should 
combine  as  nutritive  a  diet  as  can  be  borne, 
and  one  abounding  in  fi!)rine,  in  order  to 
restore  to  the  blood  the  fibrine  which  it  has 
lost  :  likewise  moderate  and  regular  exercise 
in  the  ojjen  air  should  be  enjoined.  In  the 
present  case  all  these  three  means  were 
used  :  she  took  the  citrate  of  iron  in  pretty 
full  doses  in  the  infusion  of  orange  peel. 
She  had  after  a  day  or  two  the  extra  full 
diet  of  the  hospital  and  porter,  and  had  a 
walk  daily  for  an  hour  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  bear  it.  The  treJitment  was  attended 
with  the  best  results.  Within  a  week  of  its 
commencement   there  was   a    manifest  im- 


provement  in  most  of  the  symptoms,  and 
she  continued  to  improve  steadily  and  pretty 
rapidly  in  every  respect,  except  as  regards 
the  organic  diseases.  She  gained  flesh, 
strength,  and  colour,  had  a  good  appetite, 
and  the  medicine  scarcely  disagreed  with  her 
in  the  least.  She  was  in  the  hospital  as  a 
patient  for  thirty-two  days  ;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  that  she  should  have  been  kept  so 
long  on  account  of  the  ansemia  ;  indeed,  but 
for  the  complication  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  she  might  very  well  have  been  dis- 
charged ten  days  earlier  than  she  was. 

The  prognosis  of  the  anaemia  may  have 
been  inferred  to  be  very  favourable  from 
what  has  been  said  above  ;  and  the  result 
proved  that  it  was.  As  regards  the  morbus 
cordis  and  the  tubercles,  we  cannot  give 
any  other  than  an  unfavourable  prognosis  : 
either  of  theni  without  the  other  would  be 
less  unfavourable  than  the  combination  of 
the  two  ;  and  this  not  only  from  the  sepa- 
rate influence  of  each  on  the  system,  but 
also  from  their  mutual  action  on  each  other. 

The  only  j)oint  remaining  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  state  of  the  urine  on  her  admission  as 
compared  with  what  it  became  subsequently. 
On  her  admission  it  presented  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  characters  of  antemic  urine ; 
it  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  very 
turbid,  like  thick  lemonade  ;  of  a  low  spe- 
cific gravity  (1010),  almost  neutral  reaction, 
contained  an  excess  of  the  phosphates,  and 
was  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition.  It 
gradually  lost  these  characters,  as  stated  in 
the  reports  of  the  8th,  13th,  15th,  and  17lh 
of  June,  and  on  the  last  of  these  days  it  was 
decidedly  acid,  contained  a  sediment  of  the 
lithates,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1024  gr. ; 
and,  in  fact,  as  the  ansemia  was  being  rapidly 
removed,  we  should  expect  that  the  urine 
would  no  longer  retain  the  characters  of 
ansemic  urine. 

PREVENTION  OF  SCURVY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
your  journal,  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Bern- 
castle,  contained  in  the  Lancet  of  Sept.  4, 
and  Sept.  23,  1842.  Both  these  gentlemen 
recommend  the  use  of  potatoes  as  a  preven- 
tive of  scurvy  in  ships  making  long  voyages: 
Mr.  Dalton,  who,  in  two  voyages,  eacli  of 
between  two  and  three  years'  duralijn, 
found  the  seamen  comj)letely  preserved  from 
scurvy  by  the  use  of  potatoes,  evidently  re- 
gards the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  this 
vegetable  as  peculiar  to  its  raw  condition  ; 
but  Mr.  Berncastle,  though  he  does  not 
mention   the   state   in   which   the   potatoes 
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were  eaten  in  the  instance  observed  by  him- 
8tlf,  remarks,  that  he  does  "  not  belieive  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  eaten  raw,  or 
with  vinegar,  but  boiled  in  the  usual  way." 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  observations  here  referred  to  before  pub- 
lishing my  remarks  on  the  prevention  of 
scurvy  in  prisons,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
support  which  they  afford  to  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  prison  dietaries,  as  from 
my  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the  claims  of 
previous  observers.  1  hope,  however,  that 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  this  note 
a  place  in  the  next  number  of  your  journal. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WlLLf.\M    BaLY. 

Brook  Street,  Feb.  13,  1843. 

NOTE  FROM  TIMOTHY  GOSLIN.— 
MESMERISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  KEEi.  assured  that  you,  and  every  friend  of 
humanity,  will  most  heartily  rejoice  in  the 
most  valuable  discovery  which  has  lately 
been  made  in  Germany,  by  which  such  great 
relief  will  be  aftbrded  to  the  numbers  of  our 
fellow  creatures  who  are  now  suffering  so 
severely  in  these  hard  times.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  the  learned  Professor  Phill- 
pokkett,  of  the  celebrated  University  of 
Puffinburg.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Professor  has  been  long  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  mesmerism  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  while  he  has  also  been  one  of  the 
great  patrons  of  homoeopathy.  Now  the 
discovery  in  question  unites  the  merit  of 
both  these  operations.  He  has  found  out  a 
method  of  mesmerizing  the  digestive  organs, 
so  as  to  render  them  quiescent  for  as  long  a 
period  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
during  which  period  food  of  any  kind  is 
rendered  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  when  food 
is  required,  he  has  discovered  a  mode  of 
giving  it  in  very  minute  quantities,  when  he 
employs  a  certain  process  by  means  of  which 
a  single  grain  of  aliment  will  jiroduce  as  great 
an  effect  as  a  jjound  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  formerly  used.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  marvellous  benetit  which  must  be  de- 
rived from  these  discoveries  :  food  will  now 
be  almost  superseded  ;  it  is  estimated  that 
one  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  hitherto  used 
will  suffice  for  all  the  real  wants  of  the 
system.  A  labourer,  who  formerly  required 
his  pound  of  bread,  or  cheese,  or  bacon,  will 
now  be  kept  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  by 
a  few  grains  ;  an  infinitesimal  j)art  of  a  beef- 
steak, or  a  mutton  chop,  will  afford  a  plen- 
tiful meal,  while  bread  will  scarcely  be 
required.  The  only  objection  that  can  pos- 
.■*ibly  be  urged  against  this  discovery  is  the 
outcry  that  we  must  expect  will  be  raised  by 
the  landed  gentry.    It  will,  no  doubt,  nearly 


supersede  the  use  of  corn,  and  amazingly 
diminish  the  quantity  of  oxen  and  sheep  that 
will  be  sent  to  the  market.  But  we  know 
that  they  are  a  most  selfish  set,  always  bent 
upon  their  own  interest,  and  quite  disre- 
garding the  people  at  large;  and,  I  think, 
they  richly  deserve  to  suffer  for  their  un- 
feeling conduct.  Y'our  readers  will  be  very 
happy  to  be  informed  that  the  Professor  has 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  sending 
into  this  country  a  very  intelligent  pupil  of 
his,  M.  Rennard,  who  is  to  act  as  his  agent, 
and  will  give  instructions  in  the  method  of 
putting  the  invention  in  practice.  Professor 
Phillpokkett  himself,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
gentleman  of  unbounded  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  and  it  was  his  intention  and 
earnest  desire  to  have  communicated  his 
discovery  to  the  world  without  any  profit  or 
compensation  ;  but,  at  the  earner.t  desire  of 
his  friends,  he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  a  small  remuneration  for  his  services  ; 
and  this  he  proposes  to  do  by  a  charge  of 
90  per  cent,  upon  the  sura  which  will  be 
saved  to  his  patients,  which  will  be  only  a 
fair  recompense  to  him  for  the  time  and 
labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  dis- 
covery, while  he  will  still  bestow  an  immense 
benefit  upon  the  public.  When  M.  Rennard 
arrives  in  England,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
without  delay. — I  am,  sir, 

Y'our  most  obedient  servant, 

TlMOTHV   GOSLIN. 

Garden  Lodge,  Feb.  7,  1843. 

SCRUTATOR'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  REID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

My  answer  to  Dr.  Reid's  charge  shall  be 
short,  but  conclusive.  He  has  suppressed 
in  his  note  the  whole  of  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  I  have  placed  in  italics,  on 
which  my  accusation  against  him  rests  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  a  flat  contradiction 
in  a  novel  and  most  incomprehensible  man- 
ner. For  what  purpose  Dr.  Reid  has  been 
guilty  of  sup  jressing  this  passage  in  his  first 
letter,  whether  for  perverting  or  promoting 
the  truth,  he  best  knows,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  inquiring. 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Thomaon  teas  correct  in  stating 
that  there  was  a  central  cavity  iyi  the  corpus 
liitcum  in  Fig.  4,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
any  one  may  readily  satisfy  himself  by 
looking  at  the  preparation  in  my  possession, 
that  there  could  be  none.  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  that  Dr.  Thomson  meant 
by  stating  that  there  was  a  central  cavity  (as 
in  this  he  was  perfectly  correct)  was  that  the 
true  texture  of  the  corpus  luteum  occupied 
the  surface  of  the  body  only,  and  did  not 
extend    through    the   centre.      The    yellow 
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jilicated  structure  was  confined  to  the  cir- 
cumference, forming  a  kind  of  sac,  the  centre 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  reddish-grey- 
coloured  librinous  mass  exactly  as  you  have 
described  it."  Dr.  Reid  constituted  himself 
umpire  in  the  discussion  or  dispute  which 
has  lately  been  going  on  about  the  corpus 
luteum.  Being  an  "unknown  person," 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  courteously  to 
inquire  what  are  the  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Reid  for  the  important  office  he  has  assumed, 
and  what  jjroof  he  has  given  of  his  superior 
talents  for  minute  anatomical  research,  to 
warrant  him  in  deciding  the  question  in  the 
dictatorial  manner  he  has  done.  His  de- 
scription of  the  placental  tufts  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  erroneous.  What  discovery, 
then,  has  he  made  in  embryology  which  en- 
titles him  even  to  an  inferior  rank  among  the 
successful  cultivators  of  the  science  at  the 
present  time,  or  by  which  he  will  be  better 
known  in  future  ages  than  I  am  now,  or 
ever  will  be  ?  Dr.  Reid  will  perhaps  favour 
your  readers  with  answers  to  these  questions 
before  he  again  presumes  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  corpus  luteum,  or  prefers 
any  accusation  against  me. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Scrutator. 
London.  Feb.  13,  1843. 

[The  author  has  furnished    us  with    his 
name. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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Wednesday 

1 

from  44  to  53 

29-83  to  29-78 

Thursday  . 

2 

40      44 

29-56        29-73 

I'Yiday  .  .  . 

3 

41       33 

29-46        2912 

Saturday   . 

4 

27      37 

29-23        29-56 

Sunday   .  . 

5 

21       36 

29-73        29-75 

Monday  .  . 

6 

27       37-5 

29-78        29-74 

Tuesday    . 

7 

28       37 

29-91        29-81 

Wind,  S.  W.  on  the  1st  and  2nd  ;  S.W.  W.  and 
N.W.  on  the  3d ;  N.W.  and  N.  on  the  4tli ; 
N.N.W.  on  the  5th ;  N.  and  N.W.  on  the  Gth  and 
7th. 

The  1st,  niominp  and  afternoon  cloudy,  clear 
about  noon.  2d,  cloudy,  rain  in  the  morning. 
Sd,  inoniina:  clear,  raining  before  noon,  snow 
and  sloet  afternoon  and  evening.  4th,  morning 
and  evening  rtear,  sleet  and  snow  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  7th,  cloudy,  snow  in  the 
iiftcrnrdn,  rain  in  the  evening. 

Rain  fallen,  -58  of  an  inch. 
Fchruiiry. 
Wednesday  8 
'I  hiirsday  .  9 
Fn<lay  .  .  10 
Saturday  .  11 
.Sunday  .  .  12 
Monday  .  .  13 
Tuesday .  .  14 

Wind,  N.  and  N.K.  till  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  when  it  changed  to  the  .S.W.  ;  afternoon 
W. ;  evening  ,N.W. 

Except  the  13th  and  morning  of  the  14th,  gcae- 
rally  cloudy. 

CnAKLES  IIknry  Adams. 


from  33  to  38 

29-93  to  29-95 

34 

38 

2989        2984 

32 

40 

29  82        29-76 

30 

42 

29-78        29-90 

31 

41 

29-94        29-97 

25 

39 

2995        29-85 

17 

39 

29-66        2955 

LITERARY  NOTICE. 

The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,  from 
his  first  introduction  to  practice  :  comprising 
twenty  years'  wanderings  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  ;  with  notes  of  events,  de- 
scri]itions  of  scenery,  and  Sketches  of  cha- 
racter. 3  vols,  post  8vo.  This  work  is  the 
real  life  of  an  English  physician.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Journal  commenced  to  relieve  the 
ennui  of  a  dull  foreign  court,  and  continued 
until  the  Author's  recent  return  to  England, 
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Friday,  February  10,  1843. 
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S.  P.  Godd.ird.— W.  K.  Park.-G.  F.  Fox.— H. 
r.nynp.  —  J.  C.  Bonnett.— J.  S.  Woollett.  — K. 
Chambers. 

Friday  February  17,  1843. 

W.  Thom.— S.  H.  Steele.— R.  Brown.— T.  D. 
Martin.— J.  G.  f^proston.— H.  Gavin.— J.Growse. 
—A.  C.  Ay  res.— R.  Nugent.— G.  Allen. -C.  H. 
Puck.— W.  J.  Bryant. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  February  11,  1813. 

Small  Pox 11 

Measles    13 

Scarlatina  15 

Hooping  Cough   36 

Croup   4 

Thrush     1 

Diarrhoea    6 

Dysentery  4 

Cholera    1 

Influenza 2 

Typhus    31 

Erysipelas 8 

Syphilis   0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  146 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    284 

Dise.ises  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 13 

Diseases   of  the  .'^tomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion     65 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 5 

ChildVied 11 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c. 4 

Rheumatism  8 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 1 

Ulcer    1 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 3 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 94 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 67 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      22 

Causes  not  specified  13 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 864 


ERRATtTM.- Page   695,    col.    1^  line   35,  /of 
"  blood-vessel,"  read  "  hlood-vesicle." 

WiLHON  &  OoiLVY,  57,  Skinner  Street, London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  Fit.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XVII. 

On  the   Diseases   of  Pregnant    Women — 

Extra-ttterine  Gestation  and  Al/ortion. 
Conception  sOQietinies  takes  jjlace,  but 
the  impregnated  ovum  is  arrested  in  its 
progress  to  the  uterus  ;  or,  having  reached 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes  to  be  expelled  pre- 
maturely, with  pain  and  haemorrhage.  The 
first  of  these  accidents  is  called  extra- 
uterine gestation,  the  second  abortion  ;  and 
I  shall  consider  their  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment,  before  describitig  the  other  mor- 
bid states  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  those 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  which  occur  during 
pregnancy,  and  which  depend  entirely  upon 
the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  gra- 
vid uterus  and  all  the  remote  organs  of  the 
body,  through  the  great  sympathetic  and 
spinal  nerves.  The  general  nervous  and 
vascular  excitement  so  often  observed  in 
pregnant  women,  is  evidently  referrible  to 
the  immensely  rapid  development  of  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system  of  the  uterus. 
The  loL'al  and  constitutional  diseases  of 
pregnancy  demand  peculiar  attention,  be- 
cause they  not  only  excite  great  suHeriiig 
and  danger  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
but  they  often  injuriously  afi'ect  the  whole 
process  of  parturition,  and  retard  the  re- 
covery in  the  puerperal  state.  Some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  which  have  occui-red  during 
labour,  especially  convulsions  and  haemor- 
rhage, might  have  been  foreseen  and  pre- 
796.— XXXI. 


vented  by  i)roj)er  treatment  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  danger  is  far  greater  in  the  first 
pregnancy  and  labour  than  in  subsequent 
confinements  ;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  see 
those  patients  occasionally  who  entrust 
themselves  to  our  care,  whether  they  be  rich 
or  poor,  before  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour, and  furnish  them  with  clear  instruc- 
tions respecting  their  mode  of  life.  Great 
mischief  may  often  be  prevented  by  incul- 
cating upon  them  strongly  the  importance 
of  mental  tranquillity,  regular  and  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  early  rising,  simple 
diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of  mild  ca- 
thartics. 

KXTR A -UTERINE  GESTATION. 

In  1G50  Riolan  published  the  history  of 
a  case  in  which  the  impregnated  ovum  was 
retained  in  the  fallopian  tube,  which  sud- 
denly burst  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  death  was  produced  by  the  extravasa- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  Many  cases  similar  to  this 
have  since  been  recorded,  and  the  greater 
number  have  terminated  fatally  from  inter- 
nal haemorrhage  a  few  hours  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  tube.  In  1830,  I  saw  three 
examples  of  tubal  gestation,  in  all  of  which 
death  speedily  ensued  from  the  same  cause. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  early  j)regnancy  had 
been  observed  in  all  of  them  ;  and  before  the 
occurrence  of  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  followed  by  faintness,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  hurried  resjnration,  and 
death,  there  was  no  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  ovum  was  not  contained  within  the 
uterus.  In  a  case  whic^h  occurred  in  1836, 
and  terminated  fatally  about  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  besides  the  ordinary  signs  of 
pregnancy,  the  patient  sutt'ered  severely  for 
some  weeks  with  symptoms  of  inflnmniatioa 
and  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  You  have 
already  seen  this  specimen  of  tubal  gestation, 
and  another  which  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  lady  who  died  suddenly  in  1829. 
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In  neither  is  there  a  deciduous  membrane 
lining  the  uterus.  The  opening  in  the  coats 
of  the  tube  generally,  1  believe,  corresponds 
with  'the  part  where  the  placenta  is  at- 
tached ;  and  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tube  laid  open  are  very  large,  and  the  coats 
have  no  power  of  contraction  similar  to 
those  of  tlie  uterus  during  labour,  the  blood 
continues  to  flow  from  the  exposed  vessels 
until  syncope  and  the  other  consequences  of 
profuse  internal  haemorrliage  take  place. 
The  tubes  admit  of  dilatation  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  cases,  without  laceration  ;  and 
in  some  which  have  been  recorded  they 
have  actually  expanded  sufficiently  to  con- 
tain the  foetus  and  its  involucra  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month. 

In  a  few  rare  cases  the  ovum  has  made 
its  way  from  the  canal  of  the  fallopian  tube 
into  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus.  M. 
Breschet  has  collected  together  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  variety  of  extra-uterine  ges- 
tation, which  is  usually  called  the  intersti- 
tial. The  ovum  does  not  in  these  cases  lie 
under  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,  or 
betweeen  the  muscular  coat  and  lining 
membrane,  but  between  the  layers  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  Five  times  out  of  seven  it 
has  been  found  on  the  left  side,  either  above, 
behind,  or  below  the  entrance  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube  into  the  uterus,  which  in  no  case 
had  a  communication  with  the  cavity  in 
which  the  ovum  was  contained.  The  symp- 
toms and  termination  of  these  cases  have 
been  similar  to  cases  of  tubal  gestation. 

In  about  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  extra- 
uterine gestation  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  ovum  had  not  entered  the  fallo- 
pian tube,  but  had  become  attached  to  the 
ovarium,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  embryo  has  usually,  in  these  instances 
of  ventral  gestation,  been  found  contained  in 
a  vascular  cyst,  with  a  placenta  and  funis  as 
in  ordinary  pregnancy.  Except  some  pe- 
culiarly distressing  symptoms  experienced 
by  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  nothing 
unusual  has  been  obser\'ed  till  the  end  of 
the  ninth  month,  when  pains  like  those  of 
labour  have  come  on,  and  the  movements  of 
the  foetus  have  gradually  ceased.  In  some 
cases,  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  the 
foetus  has  died,  and  the  uterus  has  shewn  no 
disposition  to  contract,  as  in  labour.  The 
death  of  the  mother  may  ta'ce  place  from 
inflammation  of  the  parts  around  the  dead 
foetus,  or  she  may  recover  after  the  bones 
have  escaped,  or  been  extracted  through  an 
opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  in  the 
coats  of  the  rectum  or  bladdej- ;  or  the  foetus 
may  be  retained  in  the  aljdomen  for  many 
years.  The  cy.st  which  contains  the  foetus 
usually  contracts  adhesions  with  th(  abdo- 
minal  parietes,  and  an  effort  is  made  by 
nature  to  cx))el  the  dead  foetus  througli  an 
ulcerated   opening.      In   the   treatment   of 


these  cases  the  best  plan  is  to  subdue  the 
inflammation   by  leeches  and   other   means, 
and  when  the  bones  approach  the  surface,  to 
make    an   opening  through   the    abdominal 
parietes,  or  to  enlarge  the  natural  opening 
in  these,  and  extract  the  bones  like  any  other 
foreign  bodies  lodged  iu  the  abdomen.     Even 
if  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases  of  ventral  ges- 
tation   were    more    perfect    than    it    is,     I 
do  not  think  we  would  be  justified   in  per- 
forming  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  with 
the  view  of  extracting  the  child  alive.     The 
following  case,  which  is  the  last  I  have  seen 
of  this  sort,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  diagnosis,   and  the  impossibility 
of  rendering  any  assistance  by  art  where  no 
effort   is    made   by  nature    to    establish  an 
opening  in  the  abdominal   parietes  through 
which  the  foetus  may  escape.      A  woman, 
set.    35,    who    had    been    married   thirteen 
years  and  had  never  been  pregnant,  ceased 
to  menstruate  in  July  1840,   and  soon  after 
began  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of   preg- 
nancy.    In  November,  the  abdomen,  which 
had   previously  enlixrged,   diminished  some- 
what in  size,  and  at  tlie  end  of  March  1841 
she  had  violent  pains   like  those  of  labour, 
with  a  thin  red-coloured  discharge  from  the 
vagina.     I    saw  her  with  Mr.  Pickering,  of 
Hammersmith,  on  the    24th    April,    1841. 
The  areola;  were  then  broad  and  dark,  and 
milk  could  readily  be  pressed   out  of  both 
nipples,  but  the  glands  were  not  enlarged. 
A  hard  irregular  tumor  occupied  the  hypo- 
gastrium  ;  but  on  the   left  side  it  was  soft, 
and  an  obscure  fluctuation  was  felt  in  this 
portion  of  it.     The  umbilicus  was  very  little 
protruded,  and  there  were  no  white  lines  on 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen.      No  movements 
of  a  foetus  were  felt,   nor  any  sound   heard. 
The  cavity  of  the   pelvis  was  occupied  by  a 
hard  immoveable  mass,  and  the  os  uteri  was 
forced  up  by  this  beliind  the  symjihysis  pu- 
bis so  high  that  it  could  .scarcely  be  touched. 
The  condition  of  the  mamniBB,  and  the  sud- 
den suppression  of   the  catamenia  in  July 
1840,  without  previous  bad  health  or  obvious 
cause,  made  it  probable  that  conception  had 
then  taken  jjlace,  though  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy  were  absent.      She  died 
in    December    1841  ;    and    on   opening  the 
abdomen  we  found  a  large   mass,   like  the 
gravid  uterus  in   the  seventh  month,   occu- 
l)ying  the  whole  of  the  hypogastrium.     The 
intestines  and  omentum  firmly  adhered  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  which  felt  hard 
in  some    parts,    and  fluctuated    in    others. 
On  opening  this  thick  cyst  a  great  quantity 
of  fluid,   like  thin  pus,   escaped,  and  a  per- 
fect foetus  of  six  months,   with  its  umliilical 
cord  and  ))la{'cnta.     The  cyst  adhered  to  the 
whole  of  the  ))osterior  and  uj)per  surface  of 
the  uterus,   which  was   larger  than  natural, 
and  the  cervix  was  considerably  lengthened. 
The  walls  of  the  uterus  were  healthy,  and 
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the  cavity  empty.  How  the  cyst  was  formed 
I  could  not  ascertain,  nor  its  precise  Btruc- 
ture.  It  adhered  so  firmly  to  all  the  parts 
around,  and  they  were  so  much  disorganized 
by  inflammation,  that  the  ovaria  and  the 
tubes  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
confused  mass,  and  I  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine whetlier  it  was  a  case  of  ventral  or 
tubal  gestation. 

Tha  cames,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
abortion. 

The  ordinary  term  of  utero-gestation  is 
forty  weeks,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  ;  but  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus 
are  often  expelled  before  the  completion  of 
the  natural  period,  when  the  organs  of  the 
foetus  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  it  to  support  an  independent  exist- 
ence. The  expulsion  of  an  ovum  from  the 
uterus  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
whether  the  foetus  be  alive  or  dead,  is  usu- 
ally called  abortion  or  miscarriage.  When 
delivery  does  not  take  place  till  the  seventh 
month,  but  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  the  child  being  then  capable  of  sus- 
taining life,  the  processus  called  premature 
labour.  There  is  no  proper  distinction  be- 
tween these,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  abortion  took  place 
whenever  the  contents  of  the  uterus  were 
prematurely  expelled.  Abortion  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  early  and  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  among  women  in  all 
ranks  of  society.  In  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  it  is,  I  believe,  fully  as  frequent  an 
occurrence  as  in  females  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  much  exposed  to  bodily  fatigue  and 
mental  anxiety.  The  causes  of  the  accident 
are  numerous,  and  often  extremely  obscure. 
They  have  been  arranged  under  two  heads  : 
those  which  depend  upon  the  jjarent,  on 
some  local  or  constitutional  disease  in  the 
mother,  or  on  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  ovum,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

All  the  organic  diseases  of  the  uterus  may 
be  considered  causes  of  abortion.  When  the 
uterus  is  affected  with  cancer,  orfibro-carti- 
laginous  tumors  grow  in  its  parietes,  the 
enlargement  of  the  organ  cannot  take  place 
during  pregnancy  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
it  contracts  prematurely,  and  expels  its  con- 
tents ;  it  admits  of  a  certain,  but  not  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  development.  Abortion 
is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  uterus ;  and  women  who 
have  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  a  number  of 
fibrous  tumors  imbedded,  as  in  thin  prepa- 
ration, never  carry  their  children  to  the  full 
period  ;  it  cannot  possibly  expand  so  as  to 
contain  a  foetus  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
Tumors  and  cysts  of  the  ovaria  or  broad 
ligaments,  and  morbid  adhesions  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  to  the  surround- 


in;;  parts  and  sides  of  the  jjclvis,  produce 
the  same  eflect,  by  preventing  that  free  ex- 
pansion of  the  organ  which  is  requisite  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  foetus.  A  rigid  un- 
yielding state  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus, 
too  great  sensibility  and  contractility  of  its 
fibres,  feebleness  and  relaxation  of  the  cer- 
vix, or  atony  of  the  whole  organ,  either  from 
original  constitution  or  long-continued  leu- 
corrhoea,  immoderate  heat  of  the  uterus 
from  an  excited  state  of  the  nerves,  and  a 
chronic  inflammatory  or  irritative  state  of 
its  vessels,  have  all  been  admitted  by  the 
most  recent  authors  to  be  frequent  causes 
of  abortion,  though  I  think  on  very  insuffi- 
cient grounds  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  such  states  of  the  uterus  ever 
exist  during  pregnancy,  to  produce  abortion 
or  any  other  morbid  symptom.  So  far  from 
the  parietes  of  the  uterus  being  in  a  rigid 
unyielding  state  during  pregnancy,  it  is 
known  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  con- 
ception is  to  render  them  unusually  soft  and 
vascular,  and  the  layers  of  muscular  fibres 
easily  separated  from  one  another. 

When  pregnant  women  are  affected  with 
typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox, 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  abortion  not 
unfrequently  ensues.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  this  arises  from  the  dele- 
terious matter  which  enters  the  system  of 
the  mother  passing  into  the  foetus  and  de- 
stroying its  life,  or  from  the  increased  de- 
termination of  blood  which  takes  place  into 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  the  consequent 
detachment  of  the  placenta.  Many  preg- 
nant women  affected  with  small-pox  die  in 
an  early  stage  from  uterine  haemorrhage, 
which  no  remedies  can  control.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory has  informed  me  that  he  has  seen,  at 
the  Small-pox  Hospital,  many  female  pa- 
tients die  in  this  manner  ;  syphilis  and  mer- 
cury probably  both  act  as  specific  poisons 
upon  the  f  i;tus  in  utero,  and  directly  destroy 
its  vitality.  Abortion  has  sometimes  speedily 
followed  the  application  of  external  violence, 
as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  pressure  of 
the  hypogastrium,  violent  exercise,  driving 
along  a  rough  road  in  a  carriage  without 
springs,  dancing,  the  employment  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  administration  of  acrid 
cathartics  and  strong  emetics.  Abortion 
has  also  frequently  followed  strong  mented 
emotion,  especially  joy  and  fear,  and  violent 
nervous  shocks  of  every  description.  Most 
of  these  causes  probably  act  either  by  pro- 
ducing a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  uterus, 
or  by  irritating  its  nerv'ous  system,  and 
causing  the  muscular  fibres  to  contract  and 
expel  the  ovum.  There  are  some  constitu- 
tional diseases  in  one  or  both  of  the  parents, 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  determine,  which  ha\  i'  no  connection 
with  syphilis,  and  yet  produce  repeated 
abortion  by  destroying  the  life  of  the  foetus. 
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But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  tlie 
accident  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ovum 
itself,  by  which  the  embryo  jicrislies,  and  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus  like  a  polypus,  the 
placenta,  or  any  other  foreign  body.  The 
ovum  becomes  blighted,  or  deprived  of  life 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some  or- 
ganic disease  in  the  embryo,  or  its  envelopes, 
and  when  dead  it  is  usually  thrown  off  by  the 
uterus  before  the  full  period.  This  is  the 
cause  of  habitual  abortion  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  some  disease  of  the  ovum 
taking  place  about  the  same  period  in  suc- 
cessive jjregnancies.  The  expression  in  com- 
mon use,  the  habit  of  aborting,  has  no  signi- 
fication, and  affords  no  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  first  abortion,  or  in  what  manner 
the  habit  came  to  be  formed.  When  the 
embryo  and  involucra  are  healthy,  they  are 
not  easily  detached  from  the  uterus,  but 
when  affected  with  disease,  the  most  trifling 
mental  emotion,  or  physical  shock,  is  suf- 
ficient to  rouse  the  uterus  into  action,  and  to 
excite  it  to  expel  its  morbid  contents.  The 
real  cause  of  the  accident  is  most  frequently 
overlooked  ;  every  thing  may  have  been  ap- 
parently going  on  favourably,  and  the  oc- 
currence is  attributed  to  some  circumstance 
wholly  inadetjuate  to  jiroduce  so  powerful  an 
effect.  Pregnant  women  have  had  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  fractured,  and  have  suffered 
other  greivous  bodily  injuries,  without  mis- 
carrying, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
criminal  attempts  to  procure  abortion  are 
often  made  unsuccessfully  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  detach- 
ing  a  healthy  living  ovum  from  the  uterus. 
Mauriceau  relates  the  history  of  a  woman 
who  escaped  by  a  window  from  the  third 
floor  of  her  house  wlien  on  tire,  and  in  her 
fall  to  the  ground  fractured  her  arm,  yet 
abortion  did  not  follow.  The  case  of  a  young 
woman  is  related  by  Madame  Lachapelle, 
who  threw  herself  into  a  deep  pit,  and  suffered 
injuries  of  which  she  subsequently  died ;  yet 
the  foetus  was  not  expelled.  In  several  cases 
of  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  in  one  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  mouth,  and  in  another  still 
earlier,  1  have  passed  up  into  the  uterus  this 
jirobe-pointed  silver  catheter,  and  detached 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum  entirely  from 
the  lower  j)art  of  the  uterus,  yet  uterine  con- 
traction and  abortion  did  not  follow,  until 
the  same  itistrument  was  re-introduced  and 
the  membranes  jicrforated.  Perforation  of 
the  membranes  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents  in  no  lung 
time. 

The  pathology  of  the  h>iman  ovum  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  greater  number 
of  accoucheurs  from  Mauriceau  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  their  writings  contain  ex- 
amples of  nearly  all  the  diseases  which  aflV-ct 
the   contents   of  the   gravid  uterus   at  the 


different  periods  of  pregnancy.  There  is 
now  befote  you  on  the  table  a  large  col- 
lection of  morbid  ova  w'hich  were  expelled  in 
abortion  before  the  end  of  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  by  examining  these  in  detail 
you  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
changes  of  structure  to  which  the  membranes, 
placenta,  vesicula  umbilicalis,  funis,  and  em- 
bryo, are  liable.  The  most  common  morbid 
appearances  in  these  ova  are  the  the  follow- 
ing : — atroj)hy  of  the  vesicula  umbilicalis, 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  })lacental 
and  uterine  and  reflected  decidua,  and  obli- 
teration or  obstruction  of  their  venous  canals  ; 
hypertrophy  of  the  jilacenta  and  villi  of  the 
chorion,  deposits  of  coagula  of  maternal  blood 
in  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta  and 
of  the  chorion,  which  have  taken  place  at 
different  periods,  have  become  in  some  parts 
white  or  yellow,  extremely  dense,  and  seem 
at  first  sight  organized,  though  not  really  so. 
In  some  of  these  ova  the  placenta  and  villi 
of  the  chorion  are  greatly  developed,  and 
their  cavernous  structure  completely  dis- 
tended with  bard  masses  of  coagulated  blood. 
The  obstruction  in  the  veins  of  the  jilacental 
and  uterine  decidua  has  probably  been  the 
cause  in  most  of  them  of  the  obstructed  cir- 
culation and  coagulation  of  the  maternal  blood 
in  their  cavernous  stracture,  producing  what 
has  appropriately  been  termed  placental  apo- 
plexy, or  apoplexy  of  the  ovum.  When  you 
cut  through  the  walls  of  these  ova,  you  see 
nothing  between  the  thickened  decidua  and 
chorion,  but  these  hard  irregular  masses  of 
coagulated  blood,  which  often  cause  the 
membrane  of  the  chorion  to  ))resent  a  num- 
ber of  smooth  projections  inward  upon  the 
amnion.  The  amnion  in  most  of  them  is 
jjcrfect,  but  there  is  frequently  no  embryo 
contained  within  the  amnion,  and  sometimes 
no  umbilicial  cord.  Oftencr  there  is  an  um- 
bilical cord  of  unusual  length,  and  tightly 
twisted,  with  a  few  irregular  tufts  at  its  ex- 
tremity, in  place  of  an  embryo.  These  large 
morbid  ova  constitute  what  some  of  the 
older  authors,  and  also  some  of  the  more 
recent  writers  on  abortion,  have  called  moles, 
and  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  formed 
sometimes  in  the  uterus  without  conception, 
and  to  be  unorganized  masses.  In  some 
women  these  changes  of  structure  are  always 
observed  in  the  ova  expelled  in  repeated 
abortion,  and  it  is  ofti'u  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  explain  their  cause,  if  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  constitutional  diseases  of  the 
j)arents.  I  believe  inflammation  is  rarely  if 
ever  the  cause  of  the  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  and  especially  of  the 
de^Mdua,  and  I  am  now  disjiosed  to  think  that 
the  morbid  alterations  of  structure  in  the 
placenta,  observed  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  gestation,  which  have  been  attributed  by 
j)athologist8  to  inflammation,  depend  uj)on 
other  causes,  and  that  inflammation,  as  ob- 
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served  in  other  organs,  is  seldom  met  with 
in  any  part  of  the  human  ovum,  either  in  the 
early  or  later  periods  of  pregnancy. 

In  several  of  the  morbid  ova  before  you, 
the  great  capacity  of  the  amnion  makes  it 
probable  that  the  liquor  amnii  before  the  end 
of  the  second  month  had  been  secreted  in  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  usual,  and  that 
dropsy  of  the  amnion  was  the  cause  of  their 
premature  expulsion.  In  thi>i  otum  of  three 
months  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid,  like  liquor  amnii,  between  the  amnion 
and  chorion,  and  in  others  a  large  clot  of 
blood  has  occupied  the  same  situation  between 
these  membranes.  At  a  later  period,  the 
presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii,  and  the  over  distension  of  the  uterus, 
most  frequently  excites  premature  contrac- 
tions. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  disease 
peculiar  to  the  human  ovum,  whic-ji  sunie- 
times  commences  at  an  early  period  of  i>reg- 
nancy,  and  is  almost  invariably  followed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  embryo,  and  abortion. 
This  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
periods,  and  has  been  described  under  various 
names  :  as  the  vesicular  mole,  hydatic  mole, 
hydrometra  hydatica,  uterine  hydatids,  and 
serous  cysts  of  the  placenta.  There  are  several 
specimens  of  this  curious  disease  upon  the 
table,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  trace 
its  progress  from  the  commencement  in  a 
few  small  cysts  in  the  ])lacenta  and  villi  of 
the  chorion,  to  the  comj)lete  transformation 
of  the  ovum  into  a  great  mass  of  cysts  of  a 
very  peculiar  character,  and  which  I  believe 
are  never  met  with  in  any  other  organ  of  the 
body,  except  the  uterus,  and  never  in  the 
uterus  unless  conception  has  taken  place,  and 
only  in  one  portion  of  the  ovum,  between 
the  deciduaand  membrane  of  the  chorion.  If 
you  look  at  thin  specimen,  which  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  large  mass  of  these  cysts 
which  was  expelled  in  the  sixth  month,  with 
great  haemorrhage,  you  will  see  that  they  are 
ail  covered  on  the  outer  surface  by  a  thin 
soft  yellow  membrane,  which  is  the  decidua. 
I  believe  they  have  always  at  their  com- 
mencement the  decidua  interposed  between 
them  and  the  uterus,  but  in  this  sjiecinten  of 
the  disease  at  an  early  j)eriod  a  few  of  these 
small  cysts  are  seen  without  being  covered 
with  decidua,  and  if  this  was  not  left  in  the 
uterus  on  their  expulsion,  they  must  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  uterus.  The  i)re- 
sence  of  a  few  of  these  small  cysts  is  sufficient 
to  produce  abortion.  In  this  specimen  you  can 
see  some  of  these  cysts  not  larger  than  a 
jiin's  head,  and  others  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
They  have  a  round,  cylindrical,  or  oblong 
shape,  with  one  or  more  slender  stalks  or 
roots,  by  which  they  grow  from  one  another. 
A  large  cyst  has  generally  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  growing  from  its  outer  surface 
bv  several  slender    filaments.       Cruveilhier 


says  these  cysts  are  collected  sometimes 
around  a  common  axis,  sometimes  disposed 
like  grapes,  opposite  to  one  another,  or  alter- 
nate at  small  distances  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  sejjarated  by  a  great  interval.  Every 
vesicle  has  several  slender  roots  or  pedicles, 
some  have  two,  others  three,  others  four  or 
five.  Some  of  these  are  as  slender  as  a 
sjjider's  thread  ;  at  other  times  they  are  large 
and  hollow.  The  vesicles,  he  adds,  have  an 
ovoid,  spheroidal,  cylindrical,  or  triangular 
form.  Some  have  the  shape  of  a  bag-pipe, 
or  are  bicorned  :  they  have  all  a  reticular 
structure,  and  if  an  incision  be  made  into 
one  of  them  we  find  that  its  cavity  is  tra- 
versed by  a  great  number  of  lamellie,  and 
white  shining  fil)res,  and  divided  into  cells 
which  are  filled  with  a  limjiid  or  bloody  fluid, 
and  communicate  with  one  another.  The 
walls  of  the  cysts  consist  of  a  firm  fibrous 
tissue.  The  greater  number,  he  continues, 
are  connected  with  the  villositics  of  the 
chorion,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as 
they  enlarge  and  multiply  they  may  per- 
forate the  decidua.  I  have  had  no  time  to 
examine  these  cysts  with  the  requisite  care, 
to  ascertain  whether  this  account  of  their 
structure  be  jierfectly  correct.  Their  causes 
and  origin  are  still  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  they  hivariably 
commence  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  and 
placenta,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  villi  are 
simjily  transformed  into  these  peculiar  cysts. 
Bidloo  thought  they  originated  in  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  Valisneri  says  that  he  ascertained 
with  the  microscope  (and  you  know  some 
very  strange  things  lately  have  been  said  to 
be  ascertained  by  it),  that  the  lymjihatic  ves- 
sels of  the  placenta,  chorion,  and  anniiou,  and 
umbilical  cord,  have  attached  to  them  an  in- 
finite number  of  little  globules  which  ter- 
minate at  their  ultimate  ramifications  in  the 
same  kind  of  structure,  and  be  conceives 
that  the  vesicular  mole  is  the  product  of 
these  globules  or  pouches  enlarged  by  diseased 
action.  Others  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,  although  an  absorbent  and  lym- 
phatic vessel  has  never  been  seen,  I  believe, 
in  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  As  the  villi  ol' 
the  chorion  are  not  blood-vessels,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Cruveilhier  also  necessarily  falls  to 
the  ground.  One  thing,  1  believe,  is  certain, 
though  not  admitted  by  all  writers,  that  this 
is  a  disease  of  the  ovum,  aiul  that  it  is  never 
seen  uidess  conception  has  taken  place.  In 
all  the  specimens  which  1  have  examined, 
some  fragments  of  the  placenta  have  remained 
to  prove  this,  and  sometimes  the  membrane 
of  the  chorion  and  anuiion  have  existed,  and 
even  an  umbilical  cord  and  embryo,  as  re- 
jiresented  in  this  figure  of  Cruveilhier.  A 
woman  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Seymour  died 
some  time  ago  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  after 
a  mass  of  these  serous  cysts  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  uterus,  and  there  was  a  true 
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corpus  luteum  in  one  of  the  ovaria,  with  the 
yellow  matter  outside  both  layers  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  as  you  have  seen  in  many 
other  preparations  in  which  ova  were  con- 
tained in  the  tubes  and  uterus,  or  had  been 
expelled  a  short  time  before  death.  Those 
who  maintain  that  these  cysts  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  uterus  without  conception, 
have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  they  orig-inate,  nor  those  large  single 
hydatids  which  are  also  reported  to  have 
occasionally  been  developed  in  its  cavity, 
without  imjiregnation.  ■ 

Many  ova  are  expelled  from  the  uterus 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  disease, 
and  the  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those 
which  are  observed  in  c;ises  where  abortion  re- 
sults from  theother  changes  of  structure  already 
described.  It  is  impossible  before  tae  ovum 
is  expelled  and  dissettxl  to  know  the  precise 
disease  which  has  led  to  the  accident,  unless 
ova  expelled  before  prematurely  by  the  same 
person  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
the  cause  of  the  habitual  abortion  determined, 
and  even  then  the  diagnosis  is  often  imper- 
fect. Where  an  ovum  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease is  retained  in  the  uterus  till  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month,  the  symptoms  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  do  not  usually 
differ  much  from  those  of  ordinary  preg- 
nancy, except  that  in  some  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  haemorrhage  and  abortion  mani- 
fested. Menstruation  is  suppressed,  the 
same  syrapathetic  affections  of  the  uterus  are 
observed,  the  uterus  enlarges,  and  its  fundus 
about  the  fifth  month  can  be  felt  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  the  areolaea  round  the  nipples 
are  dark  ;  but  there  is  no  quickening,  and  no 
movements  like  those  of  the  foetus,  felt 
through  the  uterine  and  abdominal  parietes  : 
the  uterus  feels  softer  than  in  ordinary  i)reg- 
nancy,  and  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  and 
uterine  arteries  is  not  heard.  The  os  uteri  is 
felt  open,  but  not  hard  or  irregular,  the  neck 
is  shortened,  and  the  body  felt  enlarged.  The 
diagnosis  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult, 
and  without  carefully  examining  all  the 
symptoms,  and  ascertaining  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  uterus,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  committing  mistakes  in  some  of  these 
cases.  Sir  C.  Clarke  says,  "  hydatids  of  the 
uterus  do  not  ap])ear  to  produce  any  peculiar 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  one,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  The  greater  number 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  disease 
arise  out  of  the  jiressure  made  by  tlic  en- 
larged uterus  uj)on  the  circumjacent  parts, 
such  as  retention  of  the  urine  from  compres- 
f^ion  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  constipation  of 
the  bowels  from  conij)res8i()n  of  the  rectum, 
wdema  and  cramp  of  the  lower  extremities. 
These  symptoms  are  not,  however,  necessarily 
jiresent,  and  instances  have  oc^'urred  in  which 
they  have  been  altogether  wanting.  In  the 
examination  of  a  patient,  he  adds,  labouring 


under  hyda'ids  of  the  utenis,  the  body  of  the 
viscus  will  be  found  enlarged,  and  suddenly 
bulging  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix. 
All  these  symptoms  attend  other  enlarged 
states  of  the  uterus,  but  there  remains  to  be 
mentioned  one  other  symptom,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  disease  from  all  others, 
and  from  pregnancy,  and  this  symptom  is 
the  discharj^e  of  an  almost  colourless  watery 
fluid."  This  sym]itom  has  not  been  observed 
in  any  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  and  therefore 
httle  or  no  dependence  can  be  j)laced  upon  it 
as  a  mean  of  diagnosis.  Profuse  hsemorr- 
hage,  however,  has  been  an  almost  constant 
symptom  for  some  time  before  the  uterus  has 
contracted  upon  its  contents,  and  where  the 
nature  of  the  affection  is  clearly  ascertained 
all  the  means  in  our  power  should  be  em- 
ployed to  bring  on  vigorous  action  of  the 
uterus.  The  binder  and  pi-essure  should  be 
employed  over  the  fundus  uteri,  and  the 
ergot  of  rye  given  in  sufficient  doses.  If 
these  means  should  fail,  and  the  hfemorrhage 
should  continue  very  profuse,  it  might  be 
justifiable  and  proper  to  pass  the  whole  hand 
into  the  uterus  and  remove  the  mass  of  cysts. 
The  OS  uteri  has  not,  however,  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the 
hand,  in  any  of  the  cases  1  have  seen,  and  in 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  it  is  seldom 
safe  or  easy  to  jiass  the  whole  hand  through 
the  OS  uteri,  and  probably  the  object  might 
be  accomplished  by  introducing  the  hand  into 
the  vagina,  and  only  dilating  the  os  uteri  with 
the  fingers.  We  should  trust  to  all  the  usual 
means  for  exciting  uterine  contractions,  and 
checking  the  flooding,  before  recourse  is  had 
to  artificial  means  of  delivering  the  cysts. 

The  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  its 
premature  expulsion,  is  frequently  the  effect 
of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  placenta.  The 
diseases  of  the  placenta,  umbilical  cord,  and 
foetus,  and  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
abortion,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
lecture. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BILE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  I  believe  the  object  of  your  journal 
to  be  to  respect  truth,  and  record  facts 
wliich  will  continue  valuable  long  after 
names  and  party  distinctions  inustccase, 
will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  a  subject  winch  merits  a 
much  more  extensive  and  rigid  inves- 
tigation than  the  mere  limits  of  a  brief 
notice  will  allow  me  to  devote  to  it. 
On  receiving  your  number  for  this 
week  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that 
Dr.  Gelding  Bird  has  given  some  at- 
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tention  to  the  theories  which  have 
lately  been  advanced  intended  to  ex- 
plain those  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly proceeding  in  organic  life,  Jind 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  discrejiancies 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  plienomena 
resulting  from  the  ever-changing  com- 
bination of  organic  elements.  It  gave 
me  sincere  pleasure  also  to  find  that 
Dr.  Bird  has  the  spirit,  by  no  means 
common  in  the  present  d.ay,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  labours  and  merit  of  his  own 
countryman,  and  that  the  profound 
thought  and  honest  researches  of  Dr, 
Prout,  the  father  of  organic  chemistry 
in  reference  to  its  application  to  patho- 
logy, have  again  been  brought  to  the 
recollection  of  many,  who,  much  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  have  for  many 
a  year  neglected  them. 

I  must  not,  however,  enter  upon  a 
subject  which  leaves  room  for  reflec- 
tion upon  the  honesty  and  self-respect 
of  our  countrymen,  in  giving  up  their 
just  claims  to  the  mere  excitement  of 
novelty,  but  proceed  to  correct  an  error 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  investiga- 
tions on  a  subject  alluded  to  in  the 
lecture  before  us  —viz.  the  composition 
of  the  bile.  In  a  former  number  of 
your  journal  I  stated  that  any  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  the  constitution  of 
the  bile,  as  found  in  the  ox,  must  be 
considered  as  a  particular  case  ;  and  I 
therefore  devoted  myself,  first,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  elementary  struc- 
ture of  this  secretion  in  the  ox,  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Mkdical 
Gazette  ;  secondly,  to  the  composition 
of  the  human  bile  ;  thirdly,  to  the 
composition  of  the  bile  of  fishes  ;  and 
fourthly,  to  a  general  comparison  of 
the  elementary  composition  of  the 
bile  of  the  carnivorous  and  grami- 
nivorous animals.  I  thus  hoped  to  be 
able  to  furnish  facts  on  whicli  to  found 
theories  and  deduce  general  laws  ;  and 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  publicly 
undertaking  this  extended  investiga- 
tion, virtually  plcdgedmyself  for  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case,  whether  agreeable 
or  offensive  to  parties  who  had  pre- 
viously introduced  their  theories  to  the 
public  without  the  necessary  confirma- 
tion of  facts.  I  state  this  unreservedly 
and  without  limitation,  as  no  elemen- 
tary analysis,  even  of  the  ox  bile,  was 
ever  made  previously  to  that  published 
by  me  in  the  Meu.  Gazette.  Subse- 
quently to  this  communication  oppor- 
tunities have  been  kindly  afforded  me  by 


Prof.  Gumming  of  finishing  the  analysis 
of  the  human  bile,  and  that  of  one  species 
offish — the  cod-fish  (^i'«f/«.s3io;i7i«/jj)i 
the  details  of  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  but 
which  would  be  too  long  to  include  in 
this  note.  The  examination  of  the 
bile  of  the  carnivora;  is  in  progress. 
Allow  me,  then,  sir,  tostatethatthecho- 
Icic  acid  of  Dcmar9ay  is  not  the  organic 
constituent  of  the  bile;  it  is  merely 
a  part  of  that  organic  constituent ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  formula  proposed  by 
Liebig — C76  N2  Hoc  O22 — is  not  only 
diflerent  from  the  formula  proposed  by 
Demar(,'ay,  but  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  proved  by  the  almost  iden- 
tical results  of  Demar^ay  and  Dumas, 
and  utterly  overthrown  by  the  atomic 
weight  found  by  Demargay.  This 
is  a  mere  subject  of  arithmetic,  which 
any  person  can  test,  but  which,  on  a 
future  occasion,  I  shall  have  great 
in  enlarging  on.  And  here  permit  me 
to  remark,  that  all  chemical  formulae 
resolve  themselves  into  two  classes ; 
the  first,  in  which  the  ratios  of  the 
respective  elements,  as  found  by  actual 
analysis,  are  multiplied  by  the  atomic 
weight,  also  found  by  analysis  ;  thus 
giving  the  actual  number  as  well  as 
ratio  of  atoms  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  body  in  question  :  the 
second,  in  which  the  ratios  of  the  re- 
spective atoms  have  been  analytically 
found,  but  in  which  the  actual  number 
of  atoms  is  only  a  matter  of  induction. 
Nowthefirst  of  these  cases  is  a  matter  of 
demonstration  ;  the  second  conies  only 
within  the  range,  and  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  probable  evidence.  Under  the 
first  of  these  classes  we  may  fairly 
include  the  analyses  and  formula  of 
choleic  acid,  as  originally  published  by 
Demarc^ay  :  the  second  class,  with  some 
limitation,  will  admit  the  analysis  and 
formula  of  the  above  body,  as  repre- 
sented by  Liebig  in  page  325  of  the 
German  edition  of  his  work  on  Che- 
mistry as  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology.  The  formula  C76  N2  Hes 
O22  is  not  only  not  checked  by  any 
atomic  weight,  but, as  above  stated,  is  in 
direct  variance  with  one  already  found ; 
indeed,  to  any  person  accustomed  to 
make  organic  analyses,  the  very  num- 
bers per  cent,  of  the  respective  elements, 
as  given  by  the  formula,  would  excite 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  error.  I  state  the  subject  in  the  plain- 
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est  possible  terms,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready discussed  between  Professor  Lie- 
big  and  mj'self  during  my  residence  at 
Giessen  ;  and  the  only  defence  he  is 
able  to  set  up  is,  that  the  formula,  as 
proposed  by  him,  is  expressive  of  no 
atomic  weight,  but  merely  empirical. 
If  so,  why  was  not  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
spective elements  expressed  in  their 
simplest  terms  ?  But,  even  then,  the  for- 
mula Css  N  H33  On  does  not  agree  with 
Demar^ay's  deduction  C42  H36  N  O12  ; 
much  less  does  it  agree  with  the 
formula  of  the  ox-bile  legitimately  de- 
duced from  its  analysis,  and  which  I 
hope  shortly  to  bring  forward  ;  this 
requiring  forty-eight  atoms  of  carbon, 
or  ten  more  than  tliat  in  Liebig's  hypo- 
thetical compound. 

My  anxiety  merely  to  correct  an 
error,  and  not  to  intrude  unnecessarily 
on  your  pages,  prevents  me  from  en- 
larging on  the  important  subject  of  the 
mode  of  constructing,  and  legitimate 
objects  of,  chemical  formula^.  An 
honest  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
organic  chemistry  in  its  application  to 
physiological  and  pathological  research 
mustbemyexcuse,and  will  bean  availa- 
ble one,  with  all  estimable  men,  for  at 
least  an  effort  to  check  the  disposition 
of  receiving*  every  startling  theory 
without  that  careful  examination  which 
all  general  principles  demand. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Kf.mp,  M.B.  Cantab. 

St.  Peter's  Colleifp,  f'ambriflge, 
Feb.  13,  1843. 

HOARSENESS   TREATED  SUCCESS- 
FULLY 

BV  THE  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION  OF 
CROTON  OIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  one  of  the  medical  journals  of  last 
Avcek,  notice  was  taken  of  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  llufcland's  .Journal,  in  which 
it  is  stated  lliat  hoarseness  proceeding 
from  laryngeal  and  tracheal  inllamma- 

*  To  prevent  the  remotest  risk  of  misunflor- 
Ktiniiliiii;,  I  hi-%  (listiiiclly  to  state  tliat  in  rx- 
)iies.sin)<  niyKclf  tliuB  stronjfly  I  do  ko  williout 
tlif  slii^litcKt  alluRion  to  in<livi<liiHlK,  Imf  to  a 
ireiKTal  trndency  too  rharacteristic  of  our  tiiiieK, 
1111(1  sadly  hiitiversive  of  tliat  wholesome  caution 
KO  ncc(!KRaryiiitlioinveBti(rati(PM<if  siitijcTlR  wliirli 
.Tre  not  nipaldf  of  riiri<l  dr'nionstrativc  pioot. 


tion,  as  well  as  that  of  an  idiopathic 
kind  caused  by  long  speaking  or  sing- 
ing, or  that  again  which  supervenes 
during  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type,  has 
been  treated  successfully  by  the  exter- 
nal application  of  croton  oil,  by  Dr. 
Trusen,  of  Posen. 

My  own  observations,  as  well  as 
those  recorded  by  other  medical  autho- 
rities, .are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
this  statement ;  m  support  of  which, 
and  likewise  with  the  view  of  directing 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  beg 
leave  to  forward  to  you,  for  publication 
in  your  valuable  periodical,  a  few  cases 
of  hoarseness  and  a]>lionia,  in  which 
the  external  application  of  croton  oil 
w^as  prescribed  by  myself  and  two  or 
three  other  practitioners,  with  a  com- 
pletely successful  result. 

A  lady  about  30  years  of  age,  of  an 
hysterical  constitution,  and  having  just 
recovered  from  a  bronchitis,  after  rid- 
ing in  her  open  carriage  against  a 
strong  wind,  while  conversing  at  the 
same  time,  became  hoarse,  and  in  a  few 
days  her  voice  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
whisper. 

Tartarized  antimony,  calomel,  &c. 
astringent  gargles,  tonica  and  nervina, 
were  used  without  success  for  more 
than  three  weeks.  I  now  advised  her 
to  have  three  drops  of  croton  oil  rubbed 
into  the  skin  covering  the  larynx  twice 
a  day,  imtil  pustules  made  their  ap- 
pearance, when  the  oil  was  to  be  ap- 
plied either  once  a  day,  or  on  every 
second  day.  An  improvement  in  the 
voice  was  observed  on  the  third  day, 
and  on  the  sixth  it  was  as  loud  and 
clear  as  ever.     No  relapse  occurred. 

A  boy,  aged  11,  of  a  scrofulous  habit 
of  body,  after  the  suppression  of  tinea 
capitis  by  some  nostrum,  was  affected 
with  hoarseness,  which  in  time  became 
a  complete  aphonia.  When  1  first  saw 
the  child,  the  allection  of  voice  was  of 
three  and  a  half  months'  standing, 
during  which  time  various  domestic 
medicines  had  been  resorted  to  by  his 
mother,  but  in  vain.  I  prescribed  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  to  be 
kept  open  ;  some  gentle  aperient,  infu- 
sion of  valerian,  and  a  gargle  with 
alum.  These  means,  continued  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  producing  no 
favourable  effect  whatever  on  the  vocal 
organs,  I  abandoned  them,  and  or- 
dered the  application  of  two  drops  of 
croton  oil  Id  the  integuments  of  the 
larynx,  as  in  (he  above  case.      On  the 
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sixth  (lay  the  voice  reappcarccl  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  the  thirteenth  the 
child  was  in  possession  of  its  natural 
power  of  speech. 

The  celebrated  tenor,  Tichatscheck, 
when  in  Ijondon  with  the  German  ope- 
ratic company  in  the  year   1S41,  after 
ficrformin<i^  a  fatiguing  part  in  "  Robert 
e  Diable,"  left  the  theatre  in  rather  an 
excited    state,    and    the    night    being 
damp  and  foggy,   caught   cold   in  re- 
turning home.      Wlien   I  was  sent  for 
the  next  morning,  I  found  him  suffer- 
ing from  a  slight  catarrhal   affection, 
and  so  considerable  a  degree  of  hoarse- 
ness, that  he  had  no  command  what- 
ever over  his  voice,  which  at  intervals 
he   lost   altogether.      As    his  services 
were  required  almost  every  evening  in 
the  opera,  he  was  of  course  anxious  to 
have  his  voice  restored  as  speedily  as 
possible.     I  therefore  ordered,  in  addi- 
tion to    the   ordinary   treatment  for  a 
common  catarrh,  two  drops  of  croton 
oil,  and  one  of  oil  of  almonds,  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  larynx  twice  in  the 
afternoon,  once  at  bed-time,  and  once 
more  the  following  morning.      At  my 
visit   early   next    day,    the   cold  and 
hoarseness  had  abated  so  considerably, 
that  his  voice  was  loud   and  imiform, 
though  not  pure  and  clear.     There  was 
present  a  good  deal  of  erythema  of  the 
integuments  of  the  throat,  and  some 
(Edematous  swelling  of  the  face,  espe- 
cially the  eyelids.     The  oil  was  discon- 
tinued, spermaceti  ointment  applied  to 
the   erythematous  parts,   and  a  brisk 
cathartic   prescribed;  after  the  action 
of  which  the  swelling  of  the  face  en- 
tirely subsided  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
On  the  third  day  his  voice  was  com- 
pletely restored  to  its   natural  purity 
and  clearness,  and  he  felt  himself  able 
to  sing  again  that  evening  in  the  above- 
named  opera,  which  he  did  with  much 
eclat,  and,  as  he  told  me,  ease  to  him- 
self, and  without  any  subsequent  ac- 
cess of  hoarseness.     He  was  delighted 
with  the  remedy  that  had  removed  an 
evil  of  such  magnitude  to  him  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  declared  this  oil  to 
be  a  remedy  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  singers,  and  that  he  should  there- 
fore take   great  care   not  to  lose  the 
prescription. 

In  a  fourth  case,  where,  in  a  young, 
timid,  and  very  irritable  female,  apho- 
nia ensued  instantly  after  fright,  the 
external  application  of  croton  oil  was 
luid  recourse  lo  immediately,  and  con- 


tinued for  a  week,  when,  as  there  aj)- 
pearcd  no  sign  of  the  power  of  articu- 
lation returning,  I  ordered  an  emetic  ; 
after  tlie  operation  of  which  the  natu- 
ral voice  came  back  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  had  been  lost. 

Dr.  Mankiewiez*  attended  a  yoinig 
person  wiio  was  afl'ected  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  hoarseness  after  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  against  which  va- 
rious remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain 
for  a  long  time.  He  ordered  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  croton  oil  once  a-day ; 
and  after  the  third  application  the 
voice  was  vigorous  and  clear  as  before 
the  bronchitis. 

Dr.  Rombergi'  gives  the  case  of  a 
fisherman,  aged  34,  who,  by  frequent 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  had  gradu- 
ally contracted  an  aphonia ;  to  cure 
which  a  variety  of  remedies  had  l)een 
tried  without  the  slightest  effect.  The 
aphonia  was  of  one  and  a  half  year's 
standing,  when  Dr.  R.  advised  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  croton  oil.  After 
the  oil  had  been  used  for  22  days,  the 
patient  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
speak  a  few  words  aloud ;  and,  from 
the  period  of  this  improvement,  he 
slowly  but  perfectly  regained  his  natural 
voice. 

A  young  lady,  18  years  of  age,  who 
had  exposed  herself,  when  heated,  to  a 
cold  draught  of  air,  became  afllccted, 
first  with  hoarseness  and  then  aphonia. 
Dr.  R.  hadattendcdher  for  this  malady 
for  seven  weeks  without  success,  when 
he  was  induced  to  order  the  external 
use  of  croton  oil.  On  the  third  day  the 
voice  began  to  appear  again,  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  quite  re- 
established. AndralJ  also  employed 
croton  oil  in  several  cases,  where  the 
aphonia  had  resisted  all  other  known 
means,  with  perfect  success.  He  di- 
rected frictions  to  be  made  with  it  in 
front  and  at  both  sides  of  the  neck. 

The  cases  above  related  are,  perhaps, 
too  few  in  number  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition that  croton  oil,  in  curing  hoarse- 
ness and  aphonia,  acts  not  only  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but  has  also  some  spe- 
cific action  on  thepneumogastric  nerves, 
especially  the  laryngeal  branches.  In 
those  cases  which  fell  under  my  own 
immediate  observation  it  exerted  no 
laxative  effect  upon  the  bowels.  This 
oil  not  unfrequcutly  produces  a  good 
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deal  of  cutaneous  eruption,  which  is 
apt  to  spread,  and,  in  very  delicate 
persons,  may  aflcct  the  general  system. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  applied  only 
to  a  very  small  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
in  quantities  of  not  more  than  from 
two  to  five  drops  at  a  time. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Franz,  M.D. 

6,  Kind's  Road.  Briffhton, 
Feb.  18,  18+3. 


ON  THE 

CIRCULATION  IN  THE  CAPILLARY 

BLOOD-VESSELS, 

AND   ON 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONNECTIONS  WITH 
PATHOLOGY  &  THERAPEUTICS,* 

By  John  Snow,  M.R.C.S. 
{For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  heart  not  the  only  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation.—  I  he  various  functions  as- 
sist the  capillary  circulation. —  Circu- 
lation in  plants — ill  the  more  simple 
animals — in  asphi/xia. —  Contraction 
of  vessels  does  not  assist  the  circula- 
tion.— Diapnets,  or  medicines  which 
promote  respiration.  —  Cutaneous 
transpiration. — Infammation. 

The  blood,  after  leaving  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  passes  through 
tubes  which  divide  and  subdivide  until 
they  become  of  microscopic  smallness, 
before  they  re-unite  to  convey  the 
blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
whence  the  whole  of  that  fluid  has 
again  to  pass  through  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  vessels  in  the  lungs,  before  it 
reaches  the  point  from  which  we  set 
out.  It  is  in  the  minute  Ijranches  that 
all  the  changes  in  the  blood,  and  the 
reciprocal  changes  between  that  fluid 
and  the  rest  of  the  organism,  take 
place ;  the  heart  and  larger  vessels 
merely  serving  the  mechanical  purpose 
of  transmitting  the  ])lood.  These  ulti- 
mate or  smallest  branches,  which  have 
obtained  the  name  of  capill.iries,  seem, 
in  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
quite  distinct  in  arrangenunt  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  arteries  which  bring 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  veins 
which  return  it  to  that  organ.     Viewed 

*  'riiiK  article  lias  bcpti  npU'ctcil  and  re-arrniifcpd 
from  two  paupfH  read  liy  the  autlior  ut  the  Wt-st- 
minstcr  Men.  Soc.  on  Jan.  21bt,  and  Feb.  -Jtli. 


by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be 
of  equal  diameter  throughout,  inter- 
communicating with  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  net-work,  and  forming  a 
\inion  between  the  arteries  and  veins, 
but  having  no  other  openings  or  com- 
munications with  any  other  parts. 

There   is   considerable    diversity   of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  forces  which 
circulafc  the  blood.     Many  physiolo- 
gists of  great  eminence  maintain  that 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  the 
sufficient  and  sole  i)Ower  which  forces 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries  and 
back  again  to  the  heart;  whilst  others 
are  of  opinion  that  various  causes  assist 
the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  through 
the  vessels.      I   feel    convinced    that, 
besides  the  action  of  the  heart,  there  is 
one  other  power  of  importance  engaged 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  power 
which   has   been   suggested    and    de- 
scribed with  more  or  less  of  distinct- 
ness   by    Dr.    Allison,    Baumgartner, 
Koch,  Dr.  John  Reid,  and,  1  believe, 
other  authors,  but  has  not  yet  received 
that  general  assent,  or  even  considera- 
tion, which  it  deserves.     The  opinion 
to  which  I  allude  I  will  define  as  fol- 
lows :— that  the  mutual  changes  which 
take  place  at  the  capillaries,  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues,  are  attended 
with  attractions  and  repulsions  which 
assist  to  impel  the  blood  in  a  definite 
direction.     .Some  of  the  fluid  part  of 
the  blood  is  continually  passing  through 
the  invisible    pores   of    the   capillary 
vessels    to    nourish    the    surrounding 
solids,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  fluid, 
containing  in  solution  the  tissues  de- 
composed in  supporting  the  vital  func- 
tions, enters  the  capillaries  from  with- 
out: in  various  parts  exhalation  and  im- 
bibition of  liquids  and  gases  are  going 
on,  and  in  others  special  secretions  are 
separated  from  the  blood.   Ihe  opinion, 
then,  which  I  advocate  is,that  all  these 
actions   assist   the  circulation   of   the 
blood ;    in   short,  that  every  function 
promotes   the   capillary  circulation   of 
the  i)art  in  which  it  takes  i)lace. 

Towards  establishing  these  views,  I 
shall  first  shew  that  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  alluded  are  alone  suflicieni  to 
move  a  nutritious  fluid  in  capillary 
tubes. 

The  isolated  cells  of  chara,  and  of 
most  simple  vesicular  j)lanls,  jire  filled 
with  a  liquid  which  contains  globules 
visiiile  by  the  microscope.  These 
globules  move  round  in  their  respective 
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cells,  each  cell  having  a  separate  circu- 
lation of  its  contained  tliiid.  There  is 
no  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  conceivable 
cause  for  this  circulation,  except  the 
process  of  nutrition  going  on  in  the 
cells.  In  the  higher  plants,  in  which 
the  sap  moves  in  capillary  tubes  and 
spaces,  there  is  no  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  nor  any  other  mechanical  force, 
to  cause  the  circulation.  Absorption 
by  the  spongioles  of  the  root  can  raise 
tlie  ascending  sap  to  a  limited  extent 
only ;  when  t^ie  root  is  cut  off",  and  the 
stem  put  in  water,  part  of  the  water  is 
raised  into  the  plant ;  and,  indeed,  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  may  be  observed  in 
spring  to  commence  first  at  the  buds, 
the  Huid  lower  down  afterwards  follow- 
ing :  it  follows,  then,  that  the  functions 
going  on  in  the  leaves  are  the  cliief 
cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  In  the 
leaves  the  course  of  the  fluid  is 
changed,  and  the  elaborated  saj)  returns 
towards  the  root,  nourishing  the  plant, 
and  forming  various  secretions  in  its 
course;  and  this  course  is  not  always  a 
descending  one,  for  in  a  great  portion 
of  many  plants  the  returning  sap  has  to 
travel  in  opposition  to  the  force  of 
gravitation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  circulation  through  the  leaves, 
and  back  again  towards  the  root,  is 
accomplished  by  the  exhal  .tion  and 
imbibition  of  the  leaves,  the  change  of 
composition  and  other  functions  per- 
formed there,  and  by  the  nutrition  and 
secretion  taking  place  as  the  sap  re- 
turns—by some  or  all  of  these  func- 
tions— since  there  are  no  other  causes, 
except,  indeed,  capillary  attraction, 
which  cannot  cause  the  circulation,  but 
only  aid  it  to  a  small  extent. 

In  many  species  of  the  lowest  tribes 
of  animals,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
which  takes  place  in  capillary  tubes  is 
independent  of  contractions  and  all 
mechanical  forces,  and  must  arise  from 
the  functions  taking  place  in  the  ves- 
sels :  for  instance,  the  trematoda,  an 
order  of  intestinal  worms,  possess  two 
vessels  on  each  side  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  blood  moves  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  and,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Ehrenberg  and  Von  Nordman, 
these  vessels  do  not  contract  in  the 
least.  The  greater  number  of  animals 
in  the  lowest  classes  have,  it  is  true, 
some  vessels  which  contract ;  but  these 
contractions  are  often  very  feeble  com- 
l^arcd  to  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the 


circulation.  The  motion  of  the  am- 
bient iKjuid  over  the  surface  and  through 
the  canals  of  sponges,  likewise  tends 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  views  under 
consideration  ;  for  since  no  contrac- 
tions or  ciliary  motions  can  be  detected 
in  these  beings,  the  currents  must  be 
caused  by  the  nutrition,  respiration, 
and  other  functions  taking  place  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  sponge.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  when  develop- 
ment first  commences  in  the  higher 
animals  the  circulation  is  independent 
of  any  mechanical  impulse  :  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  Von  Baer  that  the 
blood  is  formed  before  the  vessels,  and 
that  its  first  motion  is  towards  the 
heart,  and  not  from  it. 

The  next  point  in  this  inquiry  which 
I  shall  take  up,  will  be,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  action  of  the  heart  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  effect  the  circulation  ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  to 
perceive  that  it  is  not.  When  those 
changes  in  the  blood  which  take  place 
at  the  lungs  are  prevented  by  stopping 
the  access  of  oxygen,  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  at  once 
greatly  diminished,  and  is  shortly 
arrested,  whilst  the  heart  continues  to 
act  some  time  longer.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  lungs  are  collapsed  or  dis- 
tended, or  whether  the  rcspiralory 
motions  are  continued  or  not ;  if  the 
characteristic  change  in  the  blood  is 
prevenied,  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  unable  to  propel  the  blood 
properly  through  the  lungs.  There  is 
no  mechanical  impediment,  the  blood 
is  not  coagulated,  as  the  fact  of  recovery, 
if  the  cause  of  asphyxia  be  timely  re- 
moved, proves;  the  only  conclusion, 
then,  is,  that  the  change  in  the  blood 
from  venous  to  arterial  being  necessary 
to  its  free  passage  through  the  lungs, 
this  change  must  generate  forces  which 
assist  its  passage.  In  his  experiments 
on  asphyxia  in  dogs.  Dr.  John  Keid* 
found,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Poiseulle's 
instrument,  the  Invmadynainctcr,  that 
during  the  first  moments  of  asphyxia 
the  pressure  in  the  systemic  aricries 
was  increased,  and  consequently  that 
there  was  obstruction  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  general  circulation  :  fron:  which 
it  appears  that  the  small  ({uaiitity  of 
blood  which  docs  pass  through  the 
lungs,  being  but  little  altered  from  its 
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venous  state,  is  not  fitted  to  midergo 
those  opposite  cluuiges  which  take 
place  in  the  body  at  large ;  and  the 
left  ventricle  is  hiit  ill  able  to  propel  it 
through  the  capillaries  for  want  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  arising  from  those 
changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  circulation 
sufficient  to  support  growth  and  forma- 
tion of  parts  to  a  considerable  extent, 
may  be  maintained  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  heart.  The  proof  of  this 
consists  in  the  existence  of  human 
acephalous  monsters  without  heart, 
many  of  which  have  been  developed  in 
a  uterus  which  contained  no  other 
foetus  at  the  same  time,  the  contrac- 
tion of  whose  heart  might  be  supposed, 
by  a  union  of  the  placental  vessels,  to 
aid  the  circulation  ;  and  in  these  cases 
there  wms  consequently  a  double  ca- 
pillary circulation,  the  placental  and 
general  one,  both  independent  of  a 
heart.  In  one  remarkable  case  related 
by  Emmert,  the  uterus  merely  con- 
tained a  limb  attached  to  the  placenta 
by  a  funis. 

That  other  agencies  are  at  Avork, 
assisting  or  controlling  the  circulation, 
is  evident  from  a  single  fact,  admitted, 
I  believe,  by  all  recent  observers  with 
the  microscope,  viz.  that  the  colourless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  do  not  move 
through  the  capillary  vessels  with  the 
same  speed  as  the  red  globules,  but 
roll  slowly  along  near  the  sides.  And  to 
comj)lcte  the  proof  of  the  opinion  with 
which  we  set  out,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shew  that  there  are  no  other  causes 
which  can  as-sist  the  heart  to  move 
the  blood  besides  those  we  have  stated. 

Many  authors,  perceiving  the  im- 
mense force  that  would  be  required  to 
impel  a  fluid  through  such  small  tubes 
as  the  capillary  blood-vessels  ;  con- 
sidering the  i)ortal  circulation,  where 
the  blood  is  collectedfrom  these  minute 
vessels  and  again  passes  through  a 
similar  set  before  it  returns  to  the 
heart  ;  considering  the  circulation  in 
lislies,  in  which  the  blood  all  passes 
lln-ongh  the  capillaries  of  the  gills,  and 
afterwards  through  those  of  thesystem, 
before  it  again  reaches  the  heart;  and 
considering,  likewise,  the  circulation  of 
monsters  without  hearts,and  ])crceiving 
difficulties  in  all  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, have  admitted  the  inability 
of  the  lieart  to  circulate  the  blood,  but 
have  suggested  contractions  of  the  ca- 
pillary vessels,  or  of  the  arteries,  as  the 


forces  which  assist  the  circulation. 
Now  contraction  of  the  capillaries 
would  impede  the  entrance  of  blood 
into  these  vessels  as  much  as  it  would 
facilitate  its  exit  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
consequently  could  be  no  assistance 
to  the  circulation — unless,  indeed,  it 
were,  as  Mr.  Julius  Jeffreys  suggests 
(Mi:d.  Gaz.  March  18,  1842),  a  ver- 
micular contraction ;  and  that  no 
such  contraction  as  this  exists  is 
evident  on  observing  the  capillary 
circulation  with  the  microscope.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  arteries ;  the 
pulse  proves  that  there  is  no  vermicular 
or  jirogressive  contraction  in  them,  and 
any  other  contraction  would  resist  the 
action  of  the  heart  quite  as  much  as  it 
could  assist  the  flow  of  blood  towards 
the  veins.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
modifies  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
exerted  on  the  blood,  and  causes  its 
current  to  be  continuous ;  whereas  if  it 
had  to  pass  through  rigid  tubes  it  would 
stop  between  each  stroke  of  the  heart. 
But  this  elasticity  can  applyno  addi  t  ional 
power  to  the  circulation  ;  it  only  acts 
the  part  of  a  regulator  of  the  motion. 
The  arteries,  in  additionto  their  elasticity, 
which  continues  after  death,  possess  a 
tonic  or  vital  contractility,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  altered  quantity  of  blood  and  to 
difl^erent  states  of  the  circulation.  This 
contractility  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
infiuence  of  that  system  of  nerves  which 
accompanies  the  arteries  everywhere 
andis  distributedtotheircoats, — I  mean 
the  ganglionic  system,  or  great  sympa- 
thetic,— and  I  consider  that  it  has  great 
inlluence  over  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  reaches  difi'erent  parts,  and  over 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  both  in 
health  and  disease ;  but  it  cannot  assist 
the  circulation  by  adding  any  power 
to  it;  it  can  only  modify  the  a])pliGa- 
tion  of  other  forces.  The  ca])illaries 
themselves  can  alter  their  size,  and  thus 
modify  the  circulation  which  they  can- 
not assist ;  they  do  so  on  the  applica- 
tion to  them  of  various  medicinal  and 
physical  agents. 

Direct  observations  made  with  the 
microscope  favour  the  doctrine  I  ad- 
vocate, since  Spallanzani  and  many 
later  physiologists  have  seen  the  blood 
move  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  for  a 
length  of  time  after  the  removal  of  I  he 
heart ;  and  1  conceive  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  fnjm  these  observations 
cannot  be  weakened  by  the  negative 
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evidence  of  others,  who  have  observed 
the  blood  not  to  move  under  similar 
circumstances. 

There  is  an  experiment  by  Magcndie 
to  which  it  will  be  well  to  allude,  since 
it  is  considered  by  that  eminent  physio- 
logist, and  many  others,  to  amount  to  a 
proof  that  the  heart's  action  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  that 
experiment  will  shew  that  it  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  views  here  entertained, 
and  that,  at  the  utmost,  it  only  proves, 
what  no  one  would  attempt  to  deny, 
namely,  that,  when  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  capillaries,  it 
cannot  flow  through  them.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  the  experiment  in 
the  author's  own  words.  "  Afler  having 
passed  a  ligature  round  the  thigh  of  a 
dog,  as  I  now  described,  that  is,  with- 
out including  the  crural  artery  or  vein, 
apply  a  ligature  separately  upon  the 
vein  near  the  groin,  and  then  make  a 
slight  opening  in  this  vessel.  The 
blood  will  immediately  escape,  forming 
a  considerable  jet.  Then  press  the 
artery  between  the  fingers  to  prevent 
the  arterial  blood  from  re<,iching  the 
member.  The  jet  of  venous  blood  will 
not  stop  on  this  account ;  it  will  continue 
some  instants  ;  but  it  will  become  less 
and  less,  and  the  flowing  will  at  last 
stop,  though  the  whole  length  of  the 
vein  is  full.  If  the  artery  be  examined 
during  the  production  of  these  pheno- 
mena, it  will  be  seen  to  contract  by  de- 
grees, and  will  become  completely  empty. 
The  blood  of  the  vein  then  stops  ;  and 
at  this  period  of  the  experiment,  if  you 
cease  to  press  the  artery,  the  blood  in- 
jected by  the  heart  will  enter,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  last  di- 
visions it  will  begin  to  flow  again  at 
the  opening  of  the  vein,  and  by  little 
and  little  the  jet  will  be  established  as 
before."  The  movements  of  the  chest 
in  respiration  give  a  little  assistance  to 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart;  but  it 
is  only  on  the  large  veins  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  chest  that  these 
movements  can  have  any  influence  ;  in 
natural  respiration  this  influence  is  very 
small,  and  under  no  circumstances  can 
it  extend  to  the  capillaries  ;  therefore 
it  need  not  occupy  much  attention  in 
this  paper. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  considered  this 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  have,  I 
trust,  proved  that  the  heart,  although, 
undoubtedly,  the  chief  cause  of  the  cir- 


culation, is  yet  materially  assisted  by 
other  forces  situated  at  the  capillaries  ; 
not  by  any  contractionsof  these  vessels, 
or  by  any  other  mechanical  power,  but 
by  forces  arising  out  of  the  fiuictions  in 
the  capillaries  and  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  I  have  nothing  to  advance 
respecting  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  which  ac- 
company the  changes  of  composition  at 
the  capillaries,  and  which  tend  to  move 
the  blood  in  a  definite  direction.  I  have 
carefully  avoided  such  terms  as  che- 
mical, electrical,  and  vital,  both  in  order 
that  I  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  because  I  look  upon  chemical 
affinity,  electricity  and  vitafity,  rather 
as  expressions  which  are  useful  to  us  in 
the  infancy  of  science  than  as  forces 
which  have  a  separate  and  defined 
existence.  Our  ignorance,  however,  of 
the  ultimate  cause  of  these  attractions 
is  no  argument  against  their  existence  ; 
since  we  admit  many  laws  in  science 
of  the  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
The  views  of  the  circulation  enter- 
tained in  this  article  will  enable  us  to 
explain  many  phenomena  in  physiology 
and  medicine  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  mystery;  of  which  I  will  give  two 
or  three  examples.  Assafuetida,  tether, 
various  essential  oils,  camphoi",  and 
other  volatile  medicines,  relieve  difficult 
and  impeded  respiration ;  they  are 
sometimes  called  antispasmodics,  but 
they  give  relief  in  various  cases  of  ob- 
structed pulmonary  circulation  when  no 
spasm  is  even  supposed  to  exist,  and  I 
do  not  know  by  what  modus  operandi 
they  can  be  beneficial  except  by  one  in 
accordance  with  the  above  views  of  the 
capillary  circulation.  They  are  all  se- 
parated from  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and 
escape  with  the  breath ;  they  leave  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
gaseous  form  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  watery  vapour,  increasing  very 
much  the  quantity  of  vapour  which 
exhales  from  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
and  thus  give  additional  impetus  to  the 
blood ;  in  this  way  lessening  conges- 
tion and  relieving  its  attendant  distress- 
ing symptoms.  As  this  class  of  medi- 
cines promote  the  function  of  respira- 
tion I  will  venture  to  call  them  diapue- 
tics,  from  5ia  and  T^veu.  To  call  them 
expectorants  would  not  be  correct,  as 
expectoration  is  not  resjnration.  As 
the  greater  number  of  diuretics  are 
voided  with  the  urinary  excretion,  the 
above  class  of  medicines  resembles  them 
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in  this  respect,  since  they  pass  out  of  the 
body  with  the  excreted  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  aqueous  vapour.  A  dry  at- 
mosphere gives  rehef  in  some  forms  of 
asthma;  it  promotes  the  excretion  of 
watery  vapour,  and  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above  medicines. 

AIM.  Breschet  and  Becquerel  have 
recently  found  that  on  ai)plying  imper- 
meable substances  to  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  thereby  preventing  the 
cutaneous  transpiration,  the  animals 
gradually  decreased  in  temperature,  and 
appeared  to  die  of  a  kind  of  cutaneous 
asphyxia.  I  do  not  know  that  these 
gentlemen  have  offered  any  explanation 
of  this  circumstance,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  capable  of  any,  except  that 
afforded  by  the  views  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  support.  Exuda- 
tion of  water  and  watery  vapour  being 
one  important  function  of  the  skin,  it 
follows  that,  this  being  stojjpcd,  the 
cutaneous  circulation  is  slackened,  and 
along  with  it  the  other  functions  of  the 
skin,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  evolution  of  caloric.  We  need  not 
expect  sanguineous  congestion  of  the 
skin  under  these  circumstances,  since 
there  are  plenty  of  other  channels  for 
the  blood  ;  the  skin  being  in  this  re- 
spect very  differentlj'  situated  from  the 
lungs.  The  evaporation  of  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration  is  attended  with  the 
abstraction  of  caloric,  and  this  evapo- 
ration can  preserve  the  body  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  from  being 
raised  above  the  temperature  compa- 
tible with  life;  as,  I  believe,  was  first 
shewn  by  Franklin  :  but  we  learn  from 
the  experiments  of  Breschet  and  Bec- 
querel that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  cutaneous  transpiration  is 
the  cause  of  a  generation  of  caloric 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  over- 
balance the  abstraction  of  lieat  arising 
from  its  own  evaporation.  Dr.  Willis 
has  been  good  enough  to  direct  my  at- 
tention to  a  note  to  his  translation  of 
Wagner's  Physiology  in  which  he  states 
his  opinion  that  one  use  of  the  cuta- 
neous sccrcti(m  is  to  assist  the  capillary 
circulation.  That  such  is  the  case,  and 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  in  animals 
experimented  on  Ijy  JJreschct,  was  the 
direct  cfiect  of  tiie  arrest  of  transpira- 
tion from  the  skin,  and  not  a  conse- 
quence of  some  injury  to  the  system  at 
large,  I  satisfied  myself  by  folding  one 
of  my  arms  in  oil-skin  muler  the  usual 
clothing;  for  1  cxi)ericnced a  sensation 


of  coldness  all  the  afternoon  it  was 
applied,  and  on  its  removal  the  arm 
was  found  to  be  evidently  colder  than 
the  other.  It  is  generally  taught  that 
in  fever  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin 
there  is  diminished  cutaneous  transpi- 
ration, but,  reasoning  by  analogy  from 
the  above  facts,  we  may  conclude  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  se- 
cretion from  the  skin  is  at  least  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  what  it  is  in 
health ;  and,  that  such  is  really  the 
case,  a  little  consideration  will  prove  ; 
for  the  j)atient  drinks  a  good  deal,  voids 
but  little  urine,  does  not  increase  in 
bulk,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gets  thinner ; 
therefore,  there  must  be  increased  eva- 
poration from  the  skin  and  lungs,  for 
which  the  elevated  temperature  of  the 
body  is  sufficient  cause.  The  heat  of 
the  surface,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  consequence  of  diminished 
evaporation,  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
the  dryness  of  the  skin,  where  the  cu- 
taneous secretion  is  not  very  great  in- 
deed, by  the  increased  rapidity  of  eva- 
poration it  must  produce.  The  moisture 
of  surface  produced  by  antimony  and 
some  other  diaphoretics,  I  conceive, 
arises  from  the  property  these  medicines 
have  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  not  from  increased  determi- 
nation to  the  skin.  I  admit  that  this 
position  respecting  the  perspiration  in 
fever  requires  to  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment; but  in  the  meantime,  I  feel  so 
satisfied  that  the  evaporation  from  the 
lungs,  which  is  confined  by  physical 
laws,  cannot  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
all  the  supplementary  lluid,  that  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  on  the 
point. 

The  above  views  of  the  circulation 
afford,  I  think,  a  better  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  than 
do  any  other.  Increased  function, 
which,  according  to  these  views,  ne- 
cessarily accelerates  the  circulation  of 
a  part,  may  lead  to  inflammation  ;  as, 
where  excitement  of  the  passions  of  the 
mind  causes  phrenitis,  or,  where  the 
intensity,  or  long-continued  application 
of  light  causes,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes :  now,  according  to  Dr.  Kalten- 
brunner  and  other  eminent  microsco- 
pical observers,  the  velocity  of  the  ca- 
pillary circulation  is  greatly  increased 
in  the  early  stages  of  inflaunnation. 
All  observers,  I  believe,  agree  that  the 
capillary  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part 
arc  increased  in  size,  or  dilated :  and 
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some  authors,  w  ho  consider  the  heart's 
action  the  only  cause  of  the  circulation, 
say  tliat  the  current  of  blood  througii 
an  inflamed  part  nuist  be  retarded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dilatution  of  the  capilla- 
ries, since  when  a  liquid  is  forced  through 
a  tulje  having  one  portion  dilated,  its 
motion  is  slower  in  tne  dilated  portion. 
Were  the  contractions  of  the  heart  the 
sole  cause  of  the  circulation,  this  would 
be  so,  but  then  the  temperature  of  in- 
flammation would  be  the  normal  tem- 
perature; and  if  this  disease  consisted 
in  a  stoppage  of  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, as  other  authors  say,  then  an  in- 
flamed part  would  be  colder  than  the 
others :  for  whether  we  consider  th;it 
the  blood  merely  warms  the  body  by 
distributing  heat  which  it  acquires  from 
some  internal  source,  or  whether  we 
adopt  the  view,  which  has  been  proved 
by  various  facts,  that  animal  heat  is 
chiefly  evolved  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, where  the  arterial  is  changed 
into  venous  blood;  still,  to  account  for 
the  elevated  temperature  of  inflamed 
parts,  the  passage  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  through  the  vessels  is 
necessary,  since  tlie  external  air  and  con- 
tiguous bodies  are  constantly  conducting 
away  the  heat.  One  function,  to  which 
the  capillary  circulation  is  subservient, 
is  the  maintenance  of  sensibility  ;  and 
when  the  circulation  is  accelerated  to 
the  amount  of  active  inflammation,  the 
sensibility  of  the  inflamed  part  is  in- 
creased into  pain.  The  pain  in  this 
disease,  I  think,  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  sensibility ;  those 
parts  which  are  most  sensible  m  health 
being  most  painful  in  inflammation. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  living 
parts  that  have  not  an  obtuse  sensibility, 
although  they  may  usually  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  evincing  it :  thus, 
an  alimentary  bolus  is  generally  not 
felt  after  it  is  swallowed ;  but  if  it  be 
unusually  hot  or  cold,  or  harder  or 
larger  than  common,  it  may  be  felt  all 
the  way  down  the  oesophagus  till  it 
reaches  the  stomach. 

The  small  arteries  of  an  inflamed 
part  become  dilated  as  well  as  the 
capillaries,  and  often,  also,  the  arteries 
leading  to  the  part.  This  dilatation  of 
the  arteries  cannot  be  explained  on 
mechanical  principles,  and  must  con- 
sequently depend  on  the  nerves  ;  most 
likely  on  the  branches  of  the  great 
sympathetic.     Tliose  who  say  that  in- 


flammation consists  in  obstruction  of 
the  capillary  circulation,  argue  that  this 
obstruction  is  the  mechanical  cause  of 
the  dilatation  and  increased  pulsation, 
of  the  arteries;  but  obstruction  could 
have  no  such  effect  unless  it  existed  in 
all  the  capillaries  of  the  system  at 
once,  as  ill  asphyxia;  for  the  pressure 
of  the  heart's  action  is  exerted  on  all 
the  arteries  alike,  and  if  the  circulation 
were  obstructed  in  one  part,  the  blood 
would  find  an  easy  passage  through 
others.  Moreover,  the  compression  of 
an  artery  causes  no  such  dilatation  and 
pulsation  above  the  compressed  part 
as  those  of  inflammation.  The  dilata- 
tion of  the  small  arteries  accounts  sufli- 
ciently  for  the  throbbing  of  many  in- 
flamed parts.  In  the  state  of  health, 
the  wave  caused  by  the  heart's  impulse 
is  stopped  some  distance  before  it 
reaches  the  capillaries  ;  but  in  inflam- 
mation, the  small  arteries  become  so 
much  enlarged,  that  the  undulation 
caused  by  the  heart's  action  reaches 
completely  to  the  capillary  vessels;  and 
from  the  number  of  these  arteries  a 
pulsation  is  produced  equal  to  that  of 
a  large  artery  in  the  normal  state. 

Thatinflanimation  is  something  more 
than  an  altered  condition  of  the  capil- 
laries, or  a  loss  of  balance  between 
these  vessels  and  the  heart,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  cornea,  various  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  and  other  structures 
w  liich  contain  no  vessels  of  any  kind, 
are  subject  to  this  disease.  Inflamma- 
tion is  a  diseased  process  going  on 
between  the  solids  of  the  inflamed 
tissue  and  the  blood  circulating  through 
it,  or  near  it ;  and  we  find  that  this 
process  has  a  tendency  to  change  the 
structure  and  composition  of  both  the 
solids  and  the  blood ;  for  there  is  good 
re;;son  to  conclude,  from  some  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Addison  and  others, 
that  the  increased  formation  of  fibrine, 
in  this  disease,  takes  place  chiefly  in 
the  inflamed  part. 

\Vhen  inflammation  proceeds  so  far 
as  to  produce  disorganization  of  any 
kind,  the  circulation  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, becomes  interrupted.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  subject  of  this  disorder:  I 
shall  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  one 
or  two  points  in  the  treatment  before  I 
conclude.  According  to  the  above 
theory  of  the  circulation,  it  is  very- 
clear  how  perfect  rest  from  the  func- 
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tions  of  an  inflamed  organ,  when  it  can 
be  obtained,  sliould  greatly  promote 
the  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 
The  beneficial  eflects  of  local  blood- 
letting are  likewise  apparent;  for  if 
the  functions  of  an  organ  assist  the 
circulation  through  it,  when  these 
functions  are  lowered  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  part,  the  capillary 
circulation  cannot  regain  its  wonted 
velocity  unless  some  cause  exist,  or 
come  into  operation,  to  re-excite  the 
morbidly  increased  functions  of  the 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  circu- 
lation depended  entirely  on  the  vis  a 
tergo,  it  is  not  evident  how  blood-letting 
from  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  part, 
or  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
could  do  more  good  than  the  removal 
of  the  same  quantity  of  blood  from  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

From  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  etTect  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  on 
the  capillary  circulation,  it  follows  that 
inflammation  of  the  skin  ought  to  be 
relieved  by  stopping  the  transpiration 
from  the  inflamed  part ;  and  this  is  an 
indication  which  may  be  fulfilled  with 
safety  and  advantage  in  every  case  of 
inflammation  on  or  near  the  surface. 
I  believe  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  benefit  of  water-dressings  and  poul- 
tices chiefly  depends,  as  well  as  of 
lunar  caustic  and  of  flour  to  erysipelas  ; 
the  former  making  a  dead,  and  in  a 
great  measure  impermeable  membrane 
of  the  cuticle,  and  the  latter  likewise 
interfering  with  transpiration.  The 
efliects  of  stopping  the  exudation  from 
(he  skin  seem  to  reach  some  depth 
below  the  surface ;  for  covering  the 
mammary  glands  with  large  adhesive 
plasters  is  the  most  successful  means  I 
know  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  secretion 
of  milk,  and  thereby  preventing  the 
ill  effects  which  might  arise  from  its 
congestion  in  these  glands. 

Whilst,  as  was  stated  before,  a  dry 
atmosphere  ought  to  give  relief  in 
asthma  with  passive  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  in  inflammation  of  these  organs 
the  most  suitable  atmosphere  should 
be  one  so  charged  with  moisture  that  it 
can  take  up  no  more ;  and  such  an 
atmosi)here  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Jein-eys  (Med.  (Jaz.  Feb.  18,  1K42), 
though  on  different  ])rinciples,  and  has 
been  found  by  him  to  be  beneficial. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  suljjccts 
in  medical  science  which  are  cajjable 


of  receiving  illustration  and  explana- 
tion from  the  above  views  of  the 
capillary  circulation ;  for  one  truth 
must  always  harmonize  with  all  others. 

Frith  street,  Soho  Square, 
Feb.  13th,  1843. 

ON  A  SINGULAR  CARDIAC 
YELPING   OR    HICCOUGH    SOUND, 

WITHOUT  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OR 
OBVIOUS  ORGANIC  LESION. 

Bv  D.  Maclachlan,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  efficient  causes  of  the  various  per- 
sistent valvular  murmurs  are  generally 
very  evident,  and,  in  the  greater  majo- 
rity of  cases,  recognisable  during  life  ; 
yet  even  these  murmurs  sometimes 
occur  without  post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealing  their  origin.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  another  description  of  cases 
that  we  more  frequently  meet  with 
cardiac  murmurs,  unaccompanied  with 
appreciable  organic  disease.  In  anic- 
mia,  chlorosis,  and  in  nervous  hysteri- 
cal females,  the  bruits  may  be  loud, 
distinct,  persistent,  or  only  occasional, 
simulating  valvular  obstruction,  or  per- 
manent patency  of  the  aorta,  iS;c.  lead- 
ing an  incautious  observer  to  an  unfa- 
vourable prognosis  ;  yet,  in  a  few  weeks 
these  signs  have  wholly  disappeared  : 
the  patient  has  gradually  improved, 
and  with  returning  health  the  murmur 
is  heard  less  frequently,  less  audibly, 
and  at  length  ceases.  Nor,  under  other 
circumstances,  has  there  been  any 
organic  lesion  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  abnormal  sound. 

Puzzling  as  these  cases  undoubtedly 
are,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  frequency,  I  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  result  observed  ir.  a  case 
which  has  recently  been  under  my  care 
in  the  infirmary  of  this  hosjntal,  in 
which  a  very  remarkable,  loud,  sharp, 
yelping  sound  accomi)anied  the  systole. 
The  case  attracted  much  of  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  following  brief  details 
will  be  interesting  to  the  cultivator  of 
physical  diagnosis :  — 

Case. — An  in- pensioner,  (>2  years  of 
age,  hemiplegic  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period 
subject  to  symptoms  indicating  organic 
disease   of  the  brain  -  headache,  pro- 
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gressive  decay  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  gradual  extension  of  the  paralysis 
to  both  sides  of  the  body,  with  relaxa- 
tion of  tlie  sphincters — became  bed- 
ridden about  tliree  weeks  before  his 
death,  wiiich  happened  on  the  25th 
January  last.  He  lay  in  a  lethargic 
senii-conialose  state,  and  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  questions. 

During  tiie  last  week  of  Ins  existence 
the  heart's  action  became  inordinate, 
and  both  sounds  were  accompanied 
with  a  bruit  de  soufflet,  audible  only  in 
the  precordial  region.  On  the  21st  of 
the  month,  four  days  before  death,  the 
following  is  the  report  1  made  of  the 
physical  signs  ;  and  as  they  interested 
me  much,  I  made  repeated  examina- 
tions at  various  hours,  and  always  with 
the  same  result,  the  sounds  only  vary- 
ing in  degree  with  unknown  circum- 
stances :  — 

"  Percussion  unusually  clear  in  prrc- 
cordial  region.  Heart's  action  violent, 
but  regular  in  its  beats;  impulse  seen 
as  well  as  felt.  Both  sounds  are  ac- 
companied with  a  bruit  de  soufflet, 
more  intense  with  the  first.  There  is 
a  most  peculiar,  short,  clear,  abrupt, 
barking  sound  occasionally  heard,  hav- 
ing its  greatest  intensify  immediately 
behind  the  nipple,  and  extending  but 
H  very  little  way  on  either  side  of  tliis. 
This  sound  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, in  fact  it  is  identical,  to  the 
yelping  of  a  very  young  whelp ;  it 
commences  with  the  first  sound,  inter- 
mits about  every  third  or  fourth  beat, 
and  is  instantaneous,  ceasing  imme- 
diately it  is  produced.  When  loudest 
it  can  easily  be  heard  by  the  ear  a 
little  removed  from  the  end  of  the 
stethoscope.  There  is  no  fremitus,  and 
the  bruits  are  not  audible  in  the  larger 
arteries,  nor  beyond  the  priccordial. 
The  man  seems  to  suffer  no  pain  :  pres- 
sure underneath  the  left  ribs,  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  heart,  is  borne  without 
shrinking,  and  does  not  aficct  his 
breathing.  Pulse  small,  weak,  and 
regular." 

Scarcely  any  change  took  place  in 
these  signs  up  to  the  termination  of 
the  case,  with  this  exception,  that  as 
the  heart's  ;.ction  became  feeble,  the 
peculiar  yelping  sound  diminished  in 
intensity,  and  recurred  with  less  fre- 
quency. 

Anatomical  appearances  4S  hours 
after  death.— \i  was  my  intention,  in 
narrating  this  ease,  to  have  omitted  the 
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post-mortem  apjiearances  observed  in 
the  head  :  but  as  they  were  interesting, 
1  may  as  well  eoinplete  this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  case  by  inserting  them. 

Head. — Copious  sub-arachnoid  effu- 
sion over  both  hemispheres,  and  rather 
more  than  two  ounces  of  serum  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  whole  of  the 
veins  ramifying  on  the  surface,  and 
dip|iing  into  the  convolutions,  were 
o[)afpu',  of  a  milky  colour,  and  mottled 
from  fibrinous  depositions  on  their  in- 
ternal surfaces,  pl'igging  up  the  ves- 
sels, and  resembling  precisely  the  ap- 
pearance frequently  observed  in  the 
cerebral  arteries  of  the  aged.  The 
veins  were  tenacious,  and  easily  torn 
from  their  attachments  in  large 
bunches.  Both  lateral  ventricles  were 
filled  with  clear  serum.  The  tella 
choroidea  was  blanched,  and  without 
any  of  the  changes  observed  in  the 
superficial  veins.  The  substance  of 
the  brain  and  cerebellum  appeared 
healthy,  of  natural  consistence  and 
vascularity.  The  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal carotids  and  vertebral  arteries 
were  somewhat  firmer  than  usual,  but 
without  osseous  or  atheromatous  de- 
posits. 

Chest. — Lungs  free  from  adhesions, 
collapsed ;  presented  a  dark  mottled 
aspect,  like  Aberdeen  granite.  Sub- 
stance of  each  healthy,  and  there  was 
no  fluid  in  either  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Pericardium. — This  membrane,  pre- 
ternaturally  thin  and  dry,  was  quite 
transparent,  contained  less  than  half  a 
drachm  of  clear  serum,  and  was  free 
from  roughness  or  any  sign  of  recent 
or  former  inflammation.  The  sac  was 
of  natural  size,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  heart.  Unusually  small 
and  firm,  this  organ  scarcely  equalled 
in  bulk  an  ordinary  orange.  Its  veins 
were  minutely  injected.  The  left  ven- 
tricle exhibited  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
con  entric  hypertrophy,  the  walls  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
cavity  hardly  admitting  a  common 
nutmeg.  The  other  ventricle,  though 
also  contracted,  was  more  natural,  and 
the  valves  of  all  the  cavities  as  well  as 
of  the  arterial  trunks  presented  nothing 
peculiar.  The  endocardium  and  the 
internal  surface  of  tlie  arteries  was 
sound.  There  was  scarcely  any  blood 
in  the  heart :  in  fact,  it  was  empty,  and 
without  clots. 

Remarks.— The  very  peculiar  yelp- 
ing cardiac  sound  remains  unexplained 
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by  the  post-mortem  examination.  Tiioro 
was  no  obstruction  in  any  of  the  ori- 
fices, and  the  endocardium  retained  its 
normal  appearance.  There  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  spasm  of  one  or  otlier 
of  these  orifices  during  life,  offering 
temporary  obstruction  ;  or  one  or  more 
of  ihecohminjc  carnea;  may  have  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  altered  tlie 
relative  position  of  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus between  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles, causing  an  impediment  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration,  or  irregular  action 
of  these  valves  :  and  recollecting  some 
theories  of  the  production  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  irregularity  of  action 
would  occasion  an  unnatural  sound. 
The  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
the  pericardium  and  heart  renders  it 
very  probable  that  the  diminished  ca- 
pacity of  the  left  ventricle  was  recent, 
and  may  even  have  partly  occurred 
during  the  last  struggles.  The  nnu- 
sually  thin  and  dry  state  of  the  peri- 
cardium could  scarcely  have  occasioned 
the  abnormal  sound.  There  was  no 
sound  of  friction,  indeed  nothing  to 
produce  it,  and  had  this  condition  of 
the  pericardium  been  the  cause,  the 
sound  would  have  been  double  "  to  and 
fro,"  prolonged  and  consistent,  not 
occasional. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficient  cause, 
the  sound  must  be  rare.  I  remember, 
however,  a  distinguished  physician, 
and  an  accomplished  auscultator,  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Dublin,  telling  me  in  1838  of  a  case 
then  under  his  care  in  that  hospital, 
in  which  this  yelping,  barking  sound 
was  present.  He  had  not  heard  it 
before,  and  what  became  of  the  case  I 
know  not.  His  tact  and  opportunities 
are  great,  and  should  behave  met  witii 
it  since,  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
would  be  valuable.  Without  adopting 
a  French  term,  this  sound  might  be 
designated  "  the  yelping  or  hiccough 
sound;"  either  at  once  conveying  its 
precise  character. 


CASE  OF  ALBUMINOUS  URINE. 

By  John  Pkrcy, 

Physician  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmini^hain. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

William  Bf.eson,  ret.  8,  was  admitted  out- 
patient of  the   Queen's  Hospital,  February 


10,  1812.  He  has  a  ruddy  complexidn, 
dark  eyes,  and  brown  hair.  During  the 
last  three  months  he  has  been  employed  in 
a  brass  foundry.  He  has  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  Last  July  (1811)  he  fell  into 
the  canal,  and,  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
he  became  affected  with  earache,  which  has 
ever  since  continued  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  No  discharge  from  the  ears  has  been 
observed.  Three  weeks  ago.  his  mother 
began  to  observe  puffiness  of  the  cheeks  and 
under  the  eyes,  and  a  general  oedematous 
state  of  the  body  and  hmbs,  which  symptoms 
still  persist.  The  anasarca  has  an  elastic 
character,  the  pitting  produced  by  pressure 
soon  disappearing.  He  complains  of  tight- 
ness of  the  chest  and  slight  dyspnoea,  which 
is  not  attended  by  cough.  The  resjjiratory 
murmur  and  sounds  of  the  heart  are  natural. 
During  the  last  month  he  has  suffered  in  the 
morning  from  headache,  and  pain  referred  to 
the  eyes  and  ears,  especially  the  right  eye 
and  right  ear.  Of  late  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  rise  once  or  twice  in  the  night 
in  order  to  pass  urine.  Dejection  of  spirits  ; 
ap])etite  good  ;  no  abdominal  tenderness ; 
pain  across  the  loins;  pulse  92  (standing), 
of  moderate  strength  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels 
generally  regular  ;  a  few  ascarides  have  been 
observed.  The  examination  of  the  urine, 
which  contained  albumen,  is  detailed  in  the 
sequel. 

1^   Hydrargyri   c.  Creta,  gr.   iij.  ;    Pulv. 

Rhei,  gr.  "v.     M.  ft.  Pulvis,  Mitte,  vj. ; 

tales  et  capiat  j.  omne  uocte. 
Jt  Cambogise,  gr.  v.  ;  Potassse  Bitart.  3j. 

M.    ft.    Pulvis   Mitte,   vj.;     tales    et 

cajiiat  j.  J),  r.  n. 
^l-  Potassii  lodidi,  9j.  ;    Potassse  Bicarb. 

3ij.  ;  Aquae  f.  ^viij.       Solve,   ft.  mis- 

tura  capiat  f.  3j-  ter  indies. 
Under  this  treatment  considerable  improve- 
ment soon  ensued,  the  anasarca  disappeared, 
and  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
was  much  diminished.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  I  lost  sight  of  the  jiatient,  whom 
the  mother  reported  convalescent. 

Feb.  12. — Examination  of  the  urine  : 
colour,  pale  straw;  acid;  without  sedi- 
ment;  mucous  cloud;  sp.  gr.  1027". 

Analysis  of  1000  grains. 

Water 935-8 

Urea 16.68 

Animal  matter  .  .  .      .      1G*.')2 

Albumen       .  .  .  .  .      11'4 

Alkaline  chlorides      .  .  .      .        8'f) 

Alkaline  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 

carbonate  .....       C'4 
Earthy  pho8j)hate      .  .  .     .       02 

Loss     .  .  .  .  .  .4-4 
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The  alkaline  carbonate  was  doubtless 
deris'ed  from  the  albumen,  of  which  the 
organic  part  was  destroyed  by  incinera- 
tion. The  urine,  from  whicli  the 
quantity  of  urea  was  ascertained,  was 
evaporated  over  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
under  the  receiver  ol"  the  air-pump. 
The  residuum,  which  had  a  pale  brnvKm 
colour,  was  well  washed  with  rectified 
spirit ;  and  to  tlie  syrup  left  by  evai)ora- 
tion  of  the  spirituous  solution,  nitric 
add  slightly  diluted  was  added  in  ex- 
cess. The  mixture  was  stirred,  and 
left  until  the  following  day,  when  the 
nitrate  of  urea,  after  having  having 
been  carefully  drained  by  pressure  in 
calico,  was  transferred  to  a  watch-glass, 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  situation 
over  the  sandbath  for  twelve  hours  ; 
until,  indeed,  it  ceased  to  lose  weight. 

Now,  on  compainng  this  analysis  with 
that  of  healthv  urine  bv  Berzelius  (vide 
Traits  de  Cliimie,  t.  7,  p.  392-3),  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  urea  and  albumen  in  the 
former  nearly  amounts  to  the  weight 
of  urea  in  the  latter,  the  difference 
being  2*02.  The  proportions  of  water, 
of  animal  matter,  ana  of  fixed  salts,  in 
Beeson's  urine,  nearly  equal  the  pro- 
portions of  these  respective  ingredients 
in  ordinary  urine,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius. 


Beeson's 

Berzelius' 

Urine. 

Analysis. 

Water     . 

.     .   935-8 

933-0 

Urea  . 

.      16-68 

3010 

Animal  matter 

.     .      16-52 

1714 

Fixed  salts  . 

.     15-2 

16-91 

The  biphosphate  of  ammonia,  men- 
tioned in  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  has 
been  excluded  from  the  fixed  salts. 

All  the  albumen  in  Beeson's  urine 
was  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  for  after 
filtration  of  the  boiled  urine  copious 
precipitation  of  white  flocculi  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Hence,  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of 
the  albumen  existed  in  the  state  of 
albuminate.  500  grains  of  another 
specimen  of  Beeson's  urine,  sp.  gr. 
1017*,  afforded  by  heat  alone  two  grains 
of  albumen,  and  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  3-9  grains. 

Feb.  17.  —  Urine  ptussed  Feb.  IG; 
sp.  gr.  1020°,  temp.  .'54''  Fah.  After 
boiling,  and  when  cold,  sp.  gr.  1019", 
temp.  56  Fah.  500  grains  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  well  washed  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  left  1-4;  and  the  same 
quantity    of    urine,    evaporated     and 


washed  with  boiling  water,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  left  2-1  grains.  Doubt- 
less a  minute  proportion  of  acid  re- 
mained attached,  to  the  coagulated 
albumen. 

Feb.  22. — Colour,  pale  straw;  slight 
mucous  cloud ;  highly  acid ;  sp.  gr. 
10ir)<',temp..52°Fah.  500  grains  evapo- 
rated over  steam-bath  left  16'  grains: 
the  accuracy  of  this  result  was  con- 
firmed by  another  similar  evaporation. 
The  residuum,  well  washed  with  hot 
distilled  water,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  left  I'l  grain.  500  grains,  evapo- 
rated under  the  receiver  of  the  air 
pump  over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  fur- 
nished 18-  grains. 

March  1. — The  appearance  of  the 
urine  was  similar  to  that  of  the  former 
specimens;  sp.gr.  1015",  temp. 5(3° Fall. 
500  grains  evai)orated  over  steam-bath 
left  17'5.  Residuum,  after  well  wash- 
ing with  hot  water,  acidulated  witli 
nitric  acid,  furnished  1  •  grain.  500 
grains  also  contained  9-S  of  urea. 

Observations. — Now,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  is,  whether  the  symp- 
toms detailed  were  dependent  upon 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
in  the  early  stage.  If  they  were  not 
dependent  upon  this  c:iuse,  how,  it  may 
be  a.sked,  can  granular  degeneration  in 
this  stage  be  detected  ?  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  it  is  true,  so  far 
from  being  less,  was  even  gi-eater  than 
that  of  healthy  urine.  However,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Christison,  who 
h;i6  enjoyed  opportunities  so  ample  •  of 
investigating  Bright's  disease  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  we  Icam  that 
"  in  the  earliest  stage  of  granular  dis- 
organization of  the  kidneys,  the  urine 
is  commonly  from  1021  to  1025  ;  very 
seldom  so  low  as  1016,  unless  where  its 
quantity  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short 
of  the  natural  average"  (Granular  De- 
generation of  the  Kidneys,  &c.  p.  34), 
The  general  symptoms  also  were  indi- 
cative of  the  disease  in  question ; 
namely,  the  headache,  the  puffiness  of 
the  cheeks  and  under  the  eyes,  the 
micturition  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  the  characteristic  expression  of 
countenance,  which  is  so  often  observed 
in  this  disease.  The  quantity  of  albu- 
men was  rapidly  diminished;  but,  so 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  may  state 
that,  when  clinical  clerk  to  Vr.  Christison,  we 
had,  at  one  time,  if  1  mistake  not,  seven  true 
cases  of  Uright's  disease  in  two  wanis. 
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far  as  I  was  enabled  to  extend  my  in- 
vestigation, it  was  never  altogether 
absent.  In  confirmed  Ihighl's  disease 
"  it  is  a  remarkable  faet  that  in  some 
instances  the  albumen  suddenly  and 
for  a  time  disappears  from  the  urine" 
(op.  cit.  p.  40).  Neither  does  the  age 
of  the  patient  under  consideration  mi- 
litate against  the  conclusion  that  he 
laboured  under  Bright's  disease;  for 
Dr.  Christison  has  "  twice  had  fatal 
cases  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years 
under  his  observation"  (op.  cit.  p.  117). 
Albumen,  it  is  known,  is  occasionallj' 
present  in  the  urine  when  there  is  no 
evidence  for  suj)posing  the  existence  of 
^right's  disease.  However,  in  answer 
to  the  quetion  suggested,  I  should, 
from  the  preceding  considerations,  be 
disposed  to  respond  in  the  aflirmativc. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  object  on 
the  present  occasion  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  treatment  in  granular  dege- 
neration. The  effects  of  the  remedial 
agents  which  I  administered  have  been 
faithfully  recorded. 


ACTIVE  DILATATION  OF  THE 

HEART. 
(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  true  nature  of  the  heart's  diastole 
is  a  subject  upon  which  a  variety  of 
statement  is  made ;  and  yet  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  collected  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  is  conclusive  when 
rightly  interpreted. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Bichat,  that 
the  heart  influences  the  venous  circu- 
lation in  virtue  of  a  suction  power  ;  he 
described  the  diastole  of  this  organ  as 
an  active  movement,  soliciting  the 
blood  to  enter  its  cavities.  In  this 
opinion  many  French  and  other  phy- 
siologists have  since  coincided.  But  it 
certainly  appears  improbable  that  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces an  expansion  as  well  as  a  con- 
traction of  its  tissue  ;  and  to  anticipate 
such  a  result  it  would  be  necessary  to 
infer  the  alternate  action  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposed  systems  of  fibres. 
We  have  no  trace  of  data  for  admitting 
this  inference ;  and  here  has  origi- 
nated the  difference  of  ojnnion  to  which 
allusion  is  made. 

From  the  facts  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  view  proposed  by  BichAt,  it  would 
appear  that  the  active  dilatation  of  the 


auricles  is  well  establi-shed,  whilst  thaf 
of  the  ventricles  is  a  matter  of  much 
inicertainty.  Indeed,  such  might  have 
been  deduced  from  the  nature  of  their 
respective  functions; — an  expansive 
diastole  in  the  ventricles  cannot  in 
any  way  affect  the  blood  in  the  large 
veins ;  whereas  a  similar  act  in  the 
auricles  must  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
those  vessels. 

Oestcrrcichcr  contrived  an  ingenious 
experiment,  by  which  he  professed  to 
demonstrate  the  passive  condition  of 
the  heart  during  its  diastole,  and  con- 
sequently to  refute  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
erting a  sucking  inlluence  over  the 
venous  circulation.  The  heart  of  a 
frog  was  excised,  and  while  pulsating 
compressed  bj^  means  of  a  small 
weight  ;  he  then  observed  that  the 
weight  was  raised  by  the  systole,  but 
that  during  its  diastole  the  heart  re- 
mained fiat.  This  experiment,  which 
is  admitted  to  constitute  the  main  ob- 
jection against  the  supposition  urged 
by  Bichat,  merely  refers  to  the  action 
of  the  ventricle  ;  and  it  certainly 
proves  that  its  dilatation  has  not  the 
character  of  a  muscular  act.  It  is  of 
no  avail,  however,  in  disproving  the 
diastole  of  the  auricles  as  an  active 
movement ;  for  the  dilatation  of  this 
cavity  occurs,  in  a  great  measure,  dur- 
ing the  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
and  consequent  elevation  of  the 
weight,  in  which  it  may  take  some 
part.  Such  might  be  the  eflect  of  the 
auricular  diastole  in  this  experiment, 
if  we  admit  the  energetic  expansion  to 
occupy  the  first  periods  of  its  dilata- 
tion. 

There  are  many  facts  which  clearly 
indicate  the  expansive  diastole  of  the 
auricles  ;  but  whether  this  results  from 
an  elastic  reaction,  or  a  true  muscular 
act,  is  not  unequivocally  determined. 
The  experiment  of  Wedemeyer  and 
(iuenth(^  forms,  pcrhajis,  the  most  im- 
jjortant  feature  in  the  evidence  upon 
this  subject.  These  physiologists  placed 
a  ligature  on  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
horse,  and  adapted  to  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  vessel  a-  glass  tube  of  a 
convenient  form,  and  of  which  the  free 
extremity  was  immersed  in  a  coloured 
fluid.  At  first  the  inspirations  and 
pulsations  of  the  heart  were  simul- 
taneous, and  at  each  repetition  of  these 
the  fluid  rose  two  or  more  inches  in 
tlie  tube,  and  fell  to  its  original  level 
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ill  tlie  intervals  :  the  inspirations  soon 
increased  in  frequency,  and  it  was 
tlien  noted  that  the  rise  of  the  fluid 
coincided  with  the  dilatation  of  the 
auricle.  The  experiment  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  ambiguity  re- 
sulting from  the  cfiect  of  the  inspira- 
tions upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins  were  avoided ;  this  might 
readily  be  accomplished  by  repeating 
the  same  inquiry  upon  an  animal  poi- 
soned by  woorara,  and  in  which  the 
circulation  is  maintained  by  artificial 
respiration.  The  power  of  suction, 
which  is  thus  attributed  to  the  auricles, 
may  be  simply  due  to  its  returning  to  a 
state  intermediate  between  contraction 
and  dilatation,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity. 
But  this  eflect  has  been  otherwise  ex- 
plained. M.  Cruveilhicr  has  recently 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  heart  of 
an  infant  lay  external  to  the  thoracic 
parietes  ;  he  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  the  hand,  when  made  to  grasp 
the  heart,  was  forcibly  and  rapidly 
opened  during  its  dilatation.  This  has 
been  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of 
the  muscular  nature  of  the  diastole  ; 
but  the  inference,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  fallacious.  The  eflect  is  due  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  caused  by 
the  projection  of  blood  into  them  dur- 
ing the  auricular  systole.  Still,  Pro- 
fessor Cruveilhicr  has  remarked  that 
the  diastole  of  the  auricles  is  far  more 
energetic  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  distension  which  the  influx  of 
blood  from  the  veins  causes,  or  by  the 
active  expansion  which  the  elastic  na- 
ture of  their  parietes  determines. 

The  activity  of  the  auricular  diastole 
may  be  fairly  admitted  ;  although  the 
question  of  its  resulting  from  an  elas- 
tic or  a  contractile  action  remains  un- 
decided. We  have  the  testimony  of 
Cruveilhicr  in  favour  of  tlie  latter  view ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the 
case  alluded  to,  he  has  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  establishing  a  correct 
opinion.  The  influence  of  this  suction 
power  of  the  right  auricle  cannot  be 
of  any  great  extent,  owing  to  the  flac- 
cid condition  of  the  veins  (Dr.  Arnott.) 
Together  with  the  efliect  of  inspiration 
it  will  aid  indirectly  the  entire  venous 
circulation,  by  emptying  the  large 
veins  near  the  thorax,  and  so  removing 
resistance  to  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
tliese  from  other  vessels. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  no 
part   of   the   evidence    has   tended    to 


prove  the  active  diastole  of  tb.e  ventri- 
cles; on  the  contrary,  we  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  passive  state  on  si^ecula- 
tive  grounds  ;  and  this  we  have  done 
in  the  absence  of  positive  and  direct 
experiment. 

Medicus. 

Feb.  17,  1843. 

MEDICAL  GAZEITE. 

Fridai/,  March  3,  1843. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dirnitatem 
Arlig  Mediccc  tueri ;  potcstas  modo  veiiicndi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuui  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 

THE  COLU  WATER  TREATMENT. 
It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  a  weekly 
journal  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day — 
to  daguerreotype  the  fleeting  shadows  of 
the  moment ;  and  thus  to  preserve  a 
lasting  record  of  those  whims  and  oddi- 
ties which  often  excite  angry  passions 
at  their  birth,  but  are  afterwards  re- 
membered only  with  a  smile.  Hence,  in 
1839,  we  gave  the  first  account  of  the 
water  system  which  had  appeared  in 
this  country,  and  recurred  to  the  subject 
more  than  once  last  year*.  Nor  is 
the  topic  altogether  void  of  interest. 
When  hydropathic  establishments  have 
vanished  to  the  limbo  where  tar-water, 
and  metalUc  tractors,  and  St.  John 
Long's  liniment  repose,  physicians  will 
have  leisure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  this 
method  of  procuring  perspiration ;  and 
as,  in  spite  of  Long's  flayings,  we  do 
not  renounce  the  use  of  stimulant  em- 
brocations, so  cold  bathing  and  sudo- 
rifics  may  pass  through  the  stringent 
ordeal  of  extravagant  praise,  and  even 
become  more  used  as  they  are  better 
known.  Good  remedies  will  not  be 
rejected  by  the  judicious  practitioner, 
though  so  strenuously  vaunted  by  ad- 
vertising hydropathists.  In  a  word, 
water,  having  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  from  the  most  remote  ages, 
will,  no  doubt,  survive  the  dangerous 

*  Medical  Gazette,  April  20th,  and  July 
8th,  1842. 
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patronage  of  the  Claridges  and  the 
Wilsons. 

From  the  days  of  Antoniiis  Musa, 
who  forbad  Horace  to  enjoy  the  warm 
bathsaniongthe  myrtle  groves  ofBaisL'*, 
down  to  Priessnitz  and  Griifenbcrg, 
there  has  been  an  unceasing  controversy 
between  the  partisans  of  cold  and  warm 
bathing.  In  this  country,  popular 
theor)'  inclines  to  the  side  of  cold 
bathing ;  and  as  this  is  rather  a  painful 
expedient  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  majority  of  skins  remain  un- 
refreshed  by  any  bath  during  our  long 
winter.  At  Teplitz,  where  the  public 
bath  can  be  used  for  one  halfpenny 
sterling,  matters  are  far  different. 

Let  us  now  consider  two  of  the  fresh 
pleadings  in  favour  of  Griifenbcrg.  Dr. 
Hcathcote,  of  llotherham,  passed  a 
short  time  there,  and  has  published  an 
account  of  what  he  sawf.  Of  Priess- 
nitz he  seems  to  think  that, 

— —quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  posset 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar. 

Dr.  Heathcote  begins  by  informing 
us  how  Priessnitz  himself  lives.  He 
rises  between  4  and  G,  according  to  the 
season;  breakfasts  with  his  patients 
at  8  ;  dines  with  them  at  1 ;  and  spends 
the  day  in  seeing  his  patients. 

"  At  7  o'clock  supper  is  laid ;  the 
fare  being  exactly  llie  same  as  at 
breakfast ;  and  from  this  hour  until  10, 
the  inmates  of  Grtifcnberg  House  are 
dropping  off  to  bed.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, however,  there  is  a  general"  dance 
in  the  s-iloon.  Two  princesses  were 
pointed  out  to  me  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions. They  rest  on  ihe  other  six 
nights  of  the  week." 

Priessnitz  being  himself  without  ail- 
ment, drinks  only  as  much  water  as 
he  likes,  and  advises  those  who  are  in 
good  health  to  do  the  same.  The  sick 
are  to  drink  more,  in  order  to  attenuate 


*  Nam  rnihi  Mains 

Musa  supervacuBR  Antonlns,  &c. 

Hob.  Eimst.  Lib.  i.  xv.  2. 
t  .SompObsenationson  the Cnld-Water  Treat- 
ment, ax  witnessed  at  Griifenberif,  in  the  courbe 
f^(  laxt   Autumn.     Bv  G.   H.    Ilr.ithrotc,    M.I). 
KotlicThatn.    I>ondoii,  lHt:i. 


their  morbid  secretions,  and  expel 
them  by  the  route  of  the  skin. 

Priessnitz,  again,  does  not  eat  so  vo- 
raciously at  table  as  some  of  the  pa- 
tients do  ;  one  of  them  used  to  swallow 
half  of  a  five-pound  loaf  every  moniing 
at  breakfast,  the  master  of  hydropathy 
disapproving.  This  patient,  it  seems, 
was  labouring  under  excess  of  health, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his 
complaint. 

According  to  Dr.  Heathcote  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Griifenbcrg  practice  are 
three  in  number  : — 

The  first  is  a  reliance  on  the  vis  me- 
dicatrix  natura>. 

The  second  is,  that  the  skin  is  the 
"  instrumental  organ  of  preservation 
and  healing,  by  its  perspiring,  exhaling, 
and  occasionally  secreting  functions  : 
accordingly,  the  whole  treatment  is 
applied  to  this  organ,  and  to  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  internal  skin  of  the 
body." 

The  third  is  much  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

These  principles  are  sufficiently  com- 
mendable, and  the  second  one  is  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  system  of  medicine  founded 
on  any  thing  else.  Whether  the  phy- 
sician prescribes  a  linnne  tie  riz,  or  the 
actual  cautery,  a  bath  at  40''  or  at  100°, 
croton  oil  to  be  swallowed,  or  morphia 
to  be  exhibited  endermatically,  the 
bowels  or  the  skin  are  the  first  reci- 
pients o!  his  remedies. 

The  actual  difference,  however,  is, 
that  while  m  ordinary  practice  the 
order  of  attack  is,  bowels,  skin,  at 
Griifenbcrg  it  is  skin,  bowels.  The 
latter,  indeed,  seem  to  be  but  secon- 
darily stimulated,  as  we  do  not  hear  of 
the  administration  of  purgatives  in  the 
Silcsian  water-hospital. 

Temperance  is  the  grand  and  gol- 
den rule  at  Griifenbcrg.  An  elderly 
lady,     however,     who    was     not     ac- 
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quainted  with  the  adage  ne  </uiU 
nimis,  or,  who  did  not  know  that  it  ap- 
phes  to  water-drinking,  as  well  as  to 
everything  else,  swallowed  twenty-one 
half  pints  ante  meridiem.  Having 
finished  tliis  colossal  draught,  she  was 
attacked  with  numbness  in  the  feet, 
which  extended  upwards,  till  she  be- 
came insensible.  She  was  put  to  bed, 
but  Priessnitz  was  not  informed  of  the 
accident  till  next  day.  She  was  rubbed 
in  water  of  the  temperature  of  62",  till 
reaction  was  produced ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sufficient  goad  to 
the  vis  medicatrix  iiutiirce  to  cure  her. 

The  methods  employed  to  produce 
perspiration  are  two  in  number.  In 
the  first,  the  naked  body  is  tightly 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  blanket,  and 
then  covered  with  a  feather  bed.  The 
patient  then  lies  from  one  to  five  hours 
till  perspiration  sets  in.  As  soon  as 
this  is  established,  he  drinks  cold  water 
in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
After  having  perspired  from  half  an 
hour  to  three  hours,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, he  takes  a  dip  or  (wo  in  the 
cold  bath,  which  finishes  the  affair.  If 
the  patient  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  bath 
at  the  natural  temperature,  he  is  washed 
instead,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  a  tub 
containing  only  three  or  four  inches  of 
water,  at  62°. 

The  second  method,  which  is  more 
commonly  used  than  the  first,  consists 
in  enveloping  the  body  in  a  wet  sheet, 
which  is  covered  with  a  blanket  and 
feather  bed.  The  sheet  is  employed 
for  an  hour  or  less ;  after  which  the 
patient  proceeds  either  to  the  cold  bath, 
or  the  milder  discipline  of  the  tub. 

Dr.  Ileathcote  gives  the  details  of 
three  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  cold 
water  system  with  advantage,  before 
visiting  Giafcnberg.  One  instance 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Galway.  A 
patient  labouring  under  typhus  fever, 
with   petechia-,  submitted,  with  some 


reluctance,  to  this  therapeutic  novelty. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet, 
and  covered  with  "  all  the  blankets, 
rags,  coats,  and  clothes,"  that  could  be 
mustered.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  re- 
lieved ;  on  the  third  night  he  slept  a 
longtime  in  his  wet  sheet;  on  the  sixth, 
his  pulse  was  80,  and  he  was  without 
fever  ;  in  a  few  days  more  he  was  at 
work  in  the  fields.  The  patient  had 
taken  aperients  previously  ;  but  during 
Dr.  Ileathcotc's  attendance  he  had 
nothing  but  ten  grains  of  nitre,  and  this 
chiefiy  to  gratify  the  nurse. 

It  was  these  cases,  with  Currie's 
reports  on  cold  water,  and  Claridge's 
account  of  Grafenberg,  that  egged  on 
Dr.  Heathcote  to  visit  the  place  him- 
self, and  judge,  as  people  say,  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  arrived  at  Grafen- 
berg in  September  1842,  and  consulted 
Priessnitz  about  his  own  case.  Priess- 
nitz has  one  qualification  which  stands 
high  indeed  among  medical  merits  :  it 
is  more  than  half  the  battle.  He  listens 
with  exemplary  patience.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield tells  his  son  that  many  a  man 
would  rather  you  heard  his  story,  than 
granted  his  request ;  and,  assuredly, 
many  an  invalid  derives  the  chief 
assuagement  which  his  disease  admits, 
from  the  listening  ears  and  attentive 
eyes  of  his  much-enduring  physician. 

It  is  not  stated  what  Dr.  Heathcote's 
malady  was  ;  but  lie  was  ordered  the 
wet  sheet,  followed  by  the  tub  with 
three  inches  of  water  at  62^,  a  couple 
of  plunges  in  the  cold  bath  at  41"',  and 
then  a  return  for  a  moment  or  two  into 
the  more  genial  tub.  This  was  con- 
tinued with  some  additions ;  among 
other  things,  he  was  to  drink  five  pints 
of  water  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
«o/  if  it  inconvenienced  him  :  "  to  walk 
about  in  the  open  air,  or  to  take  exer- 
cise by  sawing  or  chopping  wood." 

In  the  second  week  the  douche  was 
added.  The  time  of  its  duration  was 
not  fixed,  but  Dr.  Heathcote  found  that 
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from  half  a  minute  to  a  miiiuic  was 
ample,  particularly  on  a  frosty  morning. 
After  a  week's  application,  the 
douche  began  to  produce  wh  .t  is  called 
a  crisis  at  Griifenbcrg.  A  small  pimple 
first  appeared  on  his  skin,  which  soon 
enlarged  into  a  boil ;  the  area  of  the  in- 
flamed skin  being  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  elev.ited  part  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling.  The  boil  was  constantly 
moistened  by  a  bandage  of  wet  linen 
covered  by  a  dry  one.  During  its  con- 
tinuance the  cold  plunge-bath  and  sit- 
bath  were  omitted,  but  the  tempered 
bathsanddrippingsheet  were  continued. 
The  theory  there  is,  that  these  boils  are 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  mor- 
bific matter ;  in  other  words,  the 
humoral  pathology  reigns  triumphant 
at  Grafenberg. 

"  From  an  untoward  pimple  upon 
the  nose,  to  the  conllucnt  eruption  of 
the  small-pox  over  the  whole  body,  the 
vis  medicfit fix  is  cngixged;  in  the  former, 
exhibiting  the  evil  intruder  in  aspecies 
of  pillory ;  in  the  latter,  expiring  her- 
self in  a  prodigious  struggle  to  expel 
an  exhaustless  poison." 

A  great  and  destructive  error  in 
Priessnitz's  practice  is  that  he  refuses 
to  open  abscesses.  Dr.  Healhcote  gives 
at  some  length  the  case  of  a  girl  of 
scrofulous  constitution,  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  this  malapraxis  last  October. 
When  an  abscess  formed  under  the  left 
breast,  Priessnitz  ordered  her  to  be 
rubbed  in  a  shallow  bath  of  water  at 
62",  twice  a  day  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  a  time.  Dr.  Heathcote  was  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination.  The 
chief  appearances  were,  congestion  of 
the  lungs;  an  abscess  under  the  right 
ear  containing  two  ounces  of  pus;  ex- 
travasation of  blood  under  the  skin  of 
the  fingers,  where  three  abscesses  had 
formed  ;  and  an  ulcer  above  the  sacrum, 
which  had  sloughed  to  the  bone. 

The  omitting  to  open  the  abscesses, 
and  the  long  debilitating  frictions  in 
cold  water,  were  capital  errors  in  the 


treatment  of  this  case  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  abscesses  are  professedly 
produced  by  the  Grafenberg  plan,  we 
may  easily  conceive  the  amount  of 
suffering  that  must  be  caused  by  this 
crotchet  of  Prici^snitz.  Those  wlio 
think  with  the  Bavarian  Baroness, 
in  Dr.  Granville's  Spas  of  Germany, 
that  on  est  medecin  iie,  comme  on 
est  ne  po'i-te,  may  be  disabused  by  this 
and  myriads  of  similiir  examples, 
and  may  learn  how  often  an  empiric  of 
fifty  is  ignorant  of  things  familiar  to  a 
dresser  of  a  month's  standing.  Dr. 
Heathcote's  summing  up  is  extremely 
favourable  to  the  system  ,  but  while  he 
extols  it  in  fever,  diarrhea,  chronic 
dysentery,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  he 
has  the  candour  to  confess  that  it  will 
not  cure  consumption,  aneurism,  dis- 
organized liver,  or  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Few  practitioners,  we  imagine,  rely 
upon  medicinal  sudorifics,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  class  of  remedies  so  uncer- 
tain; and  if  it  should  turnout,  therefore, 
that  the  wet  sheet  is  a  safe  an'd  sure 
method  of  producing  perspiration,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
materia  medica.  As  to  the  diseases  in 
which  it  will  be  applicable,  that  re- 
mains for  future  investigators  to  deter- 
mine. The  best  and  most  impartial 
experiments  on  the  subject  which  we 
have  hitherto  seen  are  those  of  the 
Norwegian  licentiate  (Blich)  which  we 
formerly  published  in  our  journal. 

Mr..Schlemmer,aGermanhydropathist 
residing  in  England,  has  put  forth 
some  remarks  on  the  same  topic,  which 
need  not  detain  us  long*. 

He  divides  the  cold  water  system 
into  nine  branches,  namely,  "drinking; 
full  bathing  after  sweating ;  full  bath- 
ing without  sweating ;  partial  bathing 
of  particular  parts ;  douche,  or  spout- 

*  IIy(lroi)atliy.  Tlu' ("old  \Vaf<'r  (,'ure  of  I)is- 
jwsos  ;  its  l'liiioso])liy  and  Fact.  With  cases 
j)r<)viiis  liovv  certainly  this  system  I)ciic(its  the 
ntlliitcd.  In  two  lei-tiires:  1st,  For  the  healthy, 
"ill,  For  the  sick.  Translated  from  tlie  Cierninn 
of  .Mr.  C.  V,  Sclileniuier.     London,  1842, 
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bath;  cooling  poultices;  animating 
bandages;  injections;  frictions." 

IJy  aiiimutiuy  bandages  the  wet  sheet 
is  meant.  I>ike  several  other  writers 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Schlemnier  affirms 
that  the  sweating  process  brings  out 
the  odom*,  or  even  the  visible  substance 
of  medicines  taken  years  before,  such 
as  mercury,  sulphur,  camphor,  &c. 

He  frankly  acknowledges  that  success 
cannot  be  expected  when  the  patient 
is  in  any  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  1st.  Such  a  reduced  vitality  that  no 
reaction  can  be  excited. 

2d,  A  born  or  organic  deformity. 

3d.  A  brought  on  organic  destruc- 
tion." 

The  last  sentence  requires  re-trans- 
lating into  English.  It  seems  to  mean 
"  organic  disease,  though  not  congeni- 
tal." The  most  curious  part  of  Mr. 
Schlemmer's  broc/iureis  a  note  in  which 
he  proposes  a  new  system  of  diet,  long 
since  adopted  by  himself,  his  three  sons, 
and  their  tutor.  It  consists  in  eating 
raw  food  alone.  "  Choose,  therefore,"  lie 
says,  "  in  the  animal  kingdom,  eggs 
and  all  creatures  you  can  eat  in  a  living 
state,  as,  for  instance,  oysters  and 
aniraalculee.  [Faugh  I  ! !].  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  all  grains,  seeds, 
and  all  fruits  which  possess  a  repro- 
ductive germ  of  life  in  themselves.'' 

He,  sons,  and  teacher,  accordingly 
eat  raw  peas,  beans,  and  fruit;  "our 
teeth  are  our  mills,  the  stomach  is  the 
kitchen." 

Oh !  Mr.  Schlemmer !  Qaous/jne 
tandem  ubutere  patientid  nostra  ? 
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being  an  extract  from  a  paper  published 

By  Dr.  Paterson 
In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

1- — The  subject  of  the  first  case  which  I 
shall  relate  is  a  man  of  sjiare  habit  of  body, 
of  industrious  and  extremely  temperate 
habits,  and  of  education  superior  lo  the 
station  of  life  in   which  he  is   placed.     II i« 


occupation,  for  a  series  of  years,  bts  been 
that  of  an  itinerant  umbrella-maker  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  makes  umbrellas  at  home,  and 
travels  through  the  country  afterwards 
selling  them.  On  one  of  these  excursions, 
after  much  exposure  to  wet,  he  was  seized 
with  severe  intlanimatory  sore-throat,  and 
afterwards  with  acute  rheumatism.  When 
the  fever  and  rheuiiiiitic  affection  had  passed 
off,  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  ; 
his  digestive  organ'  could  not  be  brought  into 
proper  order,  and  he  was  subject  to  slight 
attacks  of  tinnilim  aurium  and  giddiness  of 
the  head.  About  this  tiine  he  became  aware 
that  the  pa'jes  of  all  books  appi-ared  to  him 
to  be  divided  into  two  columns.  This  was 
especially  annoying  to  him  when  he  perused 
his  larger  print  Psalm-book,  which  he 
well  knew,  from  long  and  frequent  perusal, 
not  to  be  divided  into  columns.  This  illusion 
was  at  first  alone  confined  to  the  paf,'es  of 
his  books,  but  soon  everything  that  he  looked 
at  presented  a  dark  indefinite  line  dividing 
it  into  two  halves.  He  has  frequently  pointed 
out  to  me  a  blank  perpendicular  space  di- 
viding every  body,  into  which  he  said  he 
thought  he  could  introduce  his  hand.  On 
several  occasions  he  made  rather  serious 
mistakes,  when  he  was  able  to  go  about  and 
take  walking  exercise,  by  fancying  that  he  was 
walking  through  a  g:ip  in  a  wall  or  paling, 
which  illusions,  however,  disapj)eared  upon 
his  close  approach.  The  most  amusing, 
however,  which  he  recounted  to  me,  was  an 
illusion  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  among  the  first  times 
that  he  had  been  able  to  go  so  far,  and 
whilst  walking  along  George's  Street  or 
Queen's  Street  (I  am  not  sure  which,)  he 
was  astonished  upon  suddenly  beholding  the 
street  divided  in  two  halves,  the  one  of  which 
seemed  to  present  a  steep  ascent,  the  other 
as  steep  a  descent.  The  poor  fellow  said  he 
was  perfectly  bewildered,  yet  nevertheless 
resolved,  that,  as  he  was  going  up  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  steep  ascent  was  the  one  he  ought 
to  choose.  He  never  fancied  for  a  moment 
that  this  was  an  illusion,  having  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  fearlessly 
addressing  himself  to  his  journey,  began  to 
toil  along  the  level  street,  as  if  he  was  going 
up  a  hill,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  a 
variety  of  passengers,  who  appeared  equally 
to  him  to  be  toiling  up  and  down  the  ascent 
or  descent. 

Soon  after  he  had  commenced  climbing 
this  imaginary  steep  he  discovered  that  he 
was  still  on  level  ground,  and  that  it  must 
be  one  of  his  illusions.  This  individual  still 
enjoys  very  indifferent  health,  and  not  un- 
frequently  illusions  of  a  similar  kind  are 
witnessed  by  him.  None  have  now  been 
seen,  however,  for  many  months. 

Case  2. — The  next  case  is  one  of  a  very 
remarkable  character  ;  unfortuaatelvi  how- 
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ever,  the  illusion  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe only  occurred  once,  and  that  at  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  ;  but  so  strong  is 
the  recollection  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  lady, 
that  the  most  minutecircurastances  connected 
with  it  are  at  once  recalled  to  her  recollection  ; 
and  I  may  state  that,  from  the  high  re- 
spectability of  the  lady,  the  authenticity  of 
the  apparition  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
question. 

At  the  period  of  the  occurrence  which  I 
am  about  to  mention.  Miss  N.  wasjust  con- 
valescent from  an  attack  of  slight  fever, 
which  had  been  of  some  duration,  and  had 
reduced  her  strength  considerably.  On  the 
evening  on  which  the  allusion  occurred,  in 
the  month  of  August,  all  the  family  had 
gone  out  early  to  an  evening  sermon,  at 
some  little  distance.  Miss  N.  not  being 
allowed  to  go  out  at  the  time,  was  left  the 
sole  inmate  of  the  house.  Ker  father,  an 
infirm  old  man,  who  seldom  went  much  from 
home,  was  also  out.  She  knew  not,  how- 
ever, where  he  was,  but  fancied  that  he  had 
gone  to  church  with  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  when 
they  left  the  house,  the  day  having  been  very 
warm,  and  the  atmosphere  sultry,  but  they 
had  not  left  very  long  ere  some  heavy  clouds 
began  to  collect  over  head,  and  to  betoken  a 
storm.  The  anticipations  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tky  were  not  long  in  being 
realized,  as  it  came  on  a  most  dreadful  night 
of  lightning  and  thunder,  accompanied  with 
heavy  rain.  Miss  N.  seated  herself  at  a  front 
window  to  watch  the  storm,  which  was  then 
raging  violently ;  her  mind  unconsciously 
wandered  upon  her  father,  where  he  might 
be  ;  if  at  church  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
or  elsewhere.  Brooding  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  being  still  rather  weakly,  she  was 
consequently  thrown  in  a  state  of  considerable 
alarm. 

The  above  minute  particulars  are  necessary 
to  show  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Miss  N. 
was  at  the  time  of  seeing  the  illusion,  as  well 
as  the  causes  which  produced  that  state.  I 
noay  also  here  mention  that  the  lady  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  a  believer  in  super- 
stitious appearances. 

Miss  N.,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  I 
have  just  described,  fancied  that  her  father 
Lad  been  killed  in  tiie  storm,  and  becoming 
very  uneasy  regarding  him,  she  went  into  a 
back  room  which  he  generally  occupied,  and 
near  the  fire  of  which  he  usually  sat  in  a 
high-backed  arm-chair.  On  entering  the 
room,  Miss  N.  was  astonished  to  behold  the 
image  of  her  father  in  liis  usual  dress  and 
attitude,  and  seated  by  the  fireside.  Not 
fancying  that  it  was  an  illusion,  she  im- 
mediately thought  that  he  had  entered  the 
house  without  her  liaviiig  h(;ard  him,  and 
going  forward  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
hhouldcr,  and  encjuire  how  l»c  had  got  in,  and 


repeating  the  word  "  father,"  she  attempted 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  but  her 
hand  encountered  vacancy,  and  she  retired 
in  alarm.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  however,  she  looked  back,  and  still 
saw  the  figure  occupy  the  same  position  in 
the  chedr.  After  recovering  from  the  first 
effects  of  her  alarm ,  Miss  N.  determined  to 
enter  the  room  again,  and  investigate  into 
whether  the  appearance  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed might  not  be  caused  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  drapery,  or  something  lying 
upon  the  chair.  The  same  appearance, 
however,  presented  itself  as  before,  and  which 
she  now  became  convinced  was  some  spectral 
illusion.  In  this  belief  she  looked  at  it 
from  various  sides  and  corners  of  the  room, 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  changed  her  jiositioa 
in  various  ways,  and  it  still  appeared  in  the 
same  attitude.  She  also  left  the  room  and 
came  back  again,  but  still  the  apparition  was 
there. 

Fully  half  an  hour  might  elapse  from  the 
time  that  this  lady  first  saw  this  apparition 
till  it  disappeared.  She  did  not  see  it  vanish, 
but  it  was  still  present  when  she  entered  the 
room  three  or  four  times,  but  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  it  was  gone.  The  old  gentleman  was 
in  good  health  at  the  time,  and  had  been  to 
church  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  from 
which  they  all  returned  at  the  proper  time, 
the  storm  having  by  that  time  passed  over. 

3.  The  subject  of  case  third  is  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments. His  narrative  of  the  illusions  is 
before  me,  and  I  shall  nearly  give  them  in 
his  own  words.  It  is  necessary  to  premise, 
however,  that  he  is  an  individual  of  a  san- 
guineo-nervous  temperament,  and  possesses 
a  very  powerful  imagination.  I  have  never 
been  present  at  the  time  of  his  seeing  any  of 
the  illusions  which  I  am  about  to  relate  ;  but 
on  several  occasions  have  attended  upon  him 
professionally.  On  one  of  them  he  had  a 
pretty  smart  attack  of  scarlatina,  which  was 
succeeded  at  no  great  interval  by  a  very 
severe  attack  of  typhus  fever.  During  both 
of  these  diseases  the  excitement  of  his  mind 
was  great,  andthephantomsof  hisimagination 
80  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  vivid,  as  to 
surpass  any  thing  that  I  had  previously  seen , 
or  since  witnessed. 

Before  detailing  the  particular  illusions  of 
this  gentleman,  it  seems  of  consequence  to 
premise  a  peculiarity  of  vision  to  which  he  is 
subject,  and  which  consists  in  the  power  of 
the  retina  continuing  impressions,  and  pro- 
bably also  of  the  mind  to  recal  them. 
Thus  he  has  often  repeated  the  well-known 
experiment  which  we  have  mentioned,  of 
looking  at  a  window  at  some  distance  from 
the  eye,  and  then  transferring  the  eye  quickly 
to  the  wall.  He  has  never  been  able, 
however,  to  see  the  change  of  colour  wliicJi 
Dr.  Brewster  describes  as  taking  place  when 
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the  object  itself  is  succeeded  by  the  spectral 
impression  of  it. 

Mr.  H.,  too,  has  frequently  seen,  on 
looking  at  a  line  of  lamps  on  a  street,  and 
then  suddenly  turning  his  eyes  to  a  dark 
cloud,  the  line  of  lights  continuing  for  a 
considerable  time  there.  On  one  occasion, 
says  he,  "  when  looking  at  the  front  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  gas  light,  and  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  sky,  I  beheld  the  pillars 
almost  as  distinct  as  when  I  saw  the  real 
object."  These  two  instances  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  well-known  power  of  retaining 
impressions.  In  the  following  instance, 
however,  the  impression  must  be  considered 
as  recalled  to  the  retina  by  some  unconscious 
mental  power.  When  walking  with  a  friend 
one  evening  by  moonlight,  Mr.  H.  happened 
to  look  up  and  beheld  the  vane  of  a  single 
staff,  having  a  crown  on  it,  exactly  on  the 
lunar  surface.  So  forcible  was  the  impres- 
sion that  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  friend 
to  it,  and  continued  looking  at  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  then  proceeded  onwards, 
and  had  passed  a  large  building  before  they 
again  saw  the  moon,  when  to  the  sight  of 
Mr.  II.  the  image  of  the  crown  and  vane 
still  presented  itself  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  as  distinct  as  the  real  object  a  few 
minutes  before.  These  phenomena  do  not 
occur  to  Mr.  II.  at  all  times,  but  he  has 
always  the  power,  when  looking  at  a  w-indow, 
and  then  turning  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  of 
seeing  the  window  again  on  the  wall. 

The  first  distinct  spectral  illusion  of  which 
Mr.  H.  became  conscious  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1838.  He  was  lying  on 
a  sofa  reading,  being  in  his  usual  good  health 
at  the  time  ;  and  that  the  subject  could  have 
had  no  influence  in  exciting  such  ideas,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  work  in  the 
course  of  perusal  was  De  Comines'  History 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  On  looking 
towards  the  window,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  were  entering  and  falling  brightly 
on  a  chair  placed  near  it,  he  saw  a  skull,  and  of 
course  conceiving  it  to  be  a  reality,  was  on 
the  point  of  ringing  the  bell  to  inquire  why 
it  had  been  brought  into  that  room ,  thinking 
it  was  one  belonging  to  himself,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  some  of  the  family. 
He,  however,  rose,  and  walking  to  the  chair, 
was  on  the  point  of  placing  his  hands  upon 
if  to  lift  it,  when  it  disappeared.  Mr.  H. 
felt  so  startled  by  this  circumstance  that  he 
nearly  fell  on  the  floor,  and  a  slight  giddiness 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. 

2d.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  occurrence 
just  related,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
November  18;i8,  Mr.  H.,  when  sitting  in 
the  Rhetoric  class  room  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  conversing  with  a  friend  before 
lecture,  turned  his  eyes  suddenly  towards  the 
window,  and   then  on   the  desk,   which   ex- 


tends along  the  room,  and  on  which  the  light 
was  fallingat  the  time,  he  againbeheld  the  skull. 
So  convinced  was  he  of  the  reality  of  the 
appearance  that  he  immediately  said  to  his 
friend,  "  I  wonder  what  the  Professor  is 
going  to  do  with  the  skull  to-day." 
Doubtless  very  much  to  his  friend's  astonish- 
ment. 

3d.  After  reflecting  on  these  cases,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  H .  that  he  had  for  months 
before  seen  people  on  the  road  coming  to- 
wards liim,  and  often  wondered  "where  they 
had  so  suddenly  gone  to.  He  had  at  the 
time  no  idea  that  they  were  illusions,  but  a 
few  days'  experience  satisfied  him  of  their 
nature. 

•1th.  One  evening  towards  dusk,  whilst 
sitting  in  the  garden,  Mr.  H.  rose  suddenly 
and  experienced  a  slight  gidthness,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  occasionally  when 
rising  quickly  to  the  erect  posture.  As  the 
giddiness  went  off,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
num,  with  a  large  blue  cloak  thrown  around 
him,  and  standing  under  a  tree  at  a  short 
distance  :  the  figure,  in  the  course  of  a  mi- 
nute or  two  (during  which  Mr.  H.  stood 
gazing  at  it)  gradually  became  more  faint 
in  outline  and  colour,  and  disappeared. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  going 
from  the  house  again  into  the  garden,  under 
the  same  tree,  and  in  the  same  spot,  ]Mr.  H. 
beheld  the  same  figure.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  trying 
Dr.  Brewster's  test  of  deciding  between  illu- 
sions and  realities  :  he  therefore  pressed  the 
one  eyeball,  without  producing  any  other 
effect  than  simply  rendering  the  figure  less 
distinct,  but  on  squinting  he  distinctly  saw 
the  figure  doubled  to  as  great  an  extent  as  a 
real  object,  by  the  same  process.  Mr.  H. 
immediately  walked  towards  the  figure, 
which  gradually  receded,  and  disappeared  as 
soon  as  it  cleared  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

5th.  I  shall  relate  this  in  Mr.  H.'s  own 
words.  "  During  my  attendance  at  school  I 
was  in  frequent  intercourse  with  a  boy,  whom 

I  shall  call  D :    he  was,    in  short,   my 

intimate  acquaintance  in  boyhood  for  many 
years,  until,  by  the  continued  dissipation  of 
an  infatuated  father,  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  began  to  decUne,  and,  step  by  step, 
they  became  reduced  to  the  greatest 
wretchedness.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years 

D was    sent  to    sea,    as    the   speediest 

method  of  getting  rid  of  him.  I  con- 
sequently lost  sight  of  him  for  many  years, 
until  at  length  I  heard  that  he  had  returned 
to  his  wretched  home,  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  advanced  consumption.  He 
was  attended  during  his  illness  by  Dr.  C, 
and  three  months  after  his  return  home  he 
died.  I  was  requested  to  attend  the  insjiec- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  many  reflections  of  a  sad  and 
painful  nature  occurred  to  me,  producing  nn 
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impression  upon  my  mind  which  several 
years  failed  to  dissipate.  This  occurred  in 
1835,  and  tliree  years  afterwards  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  having  continued  the 
same,  their  unhappy  case  was  again  recalled 
to  me  in  the  following  singular  manner  : — 
One  evening,  at  the  time  when  I  was  daily 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  sjiectral  illusions,  I 
was  engaged  in  reading  Tytler's  Life  of  the 
Admirable  Chrichton  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired  for 
the  night,  and  after  I  had  finislied  my  book, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  my 
bed-room,  I  saw  a  letter  lying  on  a  side-table, 
wliicli  proved  to  be  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
fur.erai  of  D.'s  mother.  This  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  had  of  her  death  ;  and  many 
painful  circumstances  connected  with  her 
unhajjpy  life,  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  immediately  occurred  to  me.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  bed-room,  reflecting  upon 
these  circumstances,  undressed  myself,  and 
had  extinguished  the  candle,  when  I  felt  my 
arm  suddenly  grasj)ed  a  little  below  the 
shoulder,  and  forcibly  jjressed  to  my  side. 
I  struggled  to  free  myself  for  a  time,  calling 
aloud  '  let  go  my  arm,'  when  1  distinctly 
heard  the  words  '  don't  be  afraid,'  uttered  in 
a  low  tone.  1  immediately  said,  '  allow  me 
to  light  the  candle,'  when  I  felt  my  arm 
released  ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  another 
part  of  the  room  for  means  to  light  the 
candle,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  but 
that  some  one  was  in  tha  room.  I  at  the 
same  time  felt  an  uneasy  giddiness  and 
faintness,  v.-hich  almost  overpowered  me. 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  lighting  the  candle, 
and,  turning  towards  the  door,  I  beheld  the 

figure  of  the  deceased  D standing  before 

me.  It  was  dim  and  indistinct,  as  if  a  haze 
had  been  between  us,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  defined.  iJy  an  impulse  I  cannot 
account  for,  I  stepped  towards  it  with  the 
candle  in  my  hand  :  it  immediately  receded 
at  the  same  rate  as  I  advanced,  and,  pro- 
ceeding thus  with  the  face  always  towards 
me,  it  passed  through  the  door  slowly  down 
stairs  till  we  came  to  the  lobby,  when  it 
stood  still.  I  passed  close  to  it  and  opened 
the  street  door,  but  at  this  moment  I  became 
so  giddy  that  I  sank  down  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  let  fall  the  candle.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  I  remained  in  this  situation,  but 
on  recovering  I  felt  a  violent  pain  over  my 
eyebrows,  with  considerable  sickness  and 
indistinctness  of  vision.  I  passed  a  feverish 
and  restless  night,  and  continued  in  an 
uneasy  state  during  the  following  day.  I 
may  mention  that  the  figure  was  at  times 
inoi  e  distinct  than  at  others,  but  always  dim 
and  imperfect.  I  was  always  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  colours  of  the  clothes, 
and  1  had  never  seen  the  individual  during 
life  dressed  in  a  similar  way.  In  all  its 
rhiiractcrs   it  a])iu-oximated    the   illusions  of 


fever  more  than  any  other  which  I  have 
witnessed,  and  I  never  for  a  moment  could 
have  considered  it  a  real  object.  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  this  instance  to  find  any  other  ex- 
citing cause  except  the  pain  felt  in  my  arm, 
which  I  can  now  refer  to  cramp  of  the 
triceps  muscle  acting  on  the  peculiar  state 
of  mind  incident  to  spectral  illusions, 
together  w'ith  a  powerful  imagination,  already 
greatly  excited  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  1  may  state  that  1  have  felt  the 
same  feeling  in  the  arm  siuee,  without  asso- 
ciating it  with  any  similar  consequences." 

In  conneetion  with  this  gentleman's  illu- 
sions, it  is  proper  to  state  that  another 
member  of  the  family  has  been  affected  with 
that  peculiarity  of  vision,  by  which  only 
one-half  of  the  object  is  seen  at  a  time,  such 
as  one -half  of  a  figure  on  the  street,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  WoUaston,  one-half  of  the 
name  on  a  door  or  signboard.  Immediately 
succeeding  the  occasions  on  which  these  phe- 
nomena occurred,  the  lady  was  always  af- 
fected with  violent  headache,  and  frequently 
with  severe  epistaxis. 

It  was  Mr  H.'s  intention  to  have  detailed 
to  the  world  the  numerous  instances  on 
which  these  jihenomena  have  occurred  to 
him  ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  when  I  reflected  on 
the  subject,  I  always  found  the  illusions  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  they  became 
occasionally  truly  alarming."  Indeed,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  him 
to  write  out  for  me  short  notes  of  the  apjiear- 
ances,  and  this  at  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  after  they  had  ceased  entirely,  lest 
they  should  again  return. 

Case  4. — A  gentleman  in  the  south 
country,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  perfect 
good  health,  was  paying  a  visit  one  evening 
towards  dusk  to  a  neighbouring  friend. 
After  shutting  the  avenue  gate,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  proceed  u])  the  avenue,  the  figure 
of  a  female  dressed  in  black  glided  jiast  im- 
mediately before  him.  Soon  after,  another 
figure,  i)recisely  similar  in  aj)pcaraiice  and 
dress  to  the  former,  followed.  Thinking 
that  this  might  be  some  trick  which  the 
females  of  the  house  were  about  to  play 
upon  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp 
the  third  as  she  made  her  aiipearancc,  but, 
lo  !  there  w^as  nothing  there,  and,  u)ion 
looking  after  the  figure,  it  had  vanished. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  crossing  through  one 
of  the  parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house,  he  fancied  he  saw  several  asses  graz- 
ing, and  he  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  back  of  one  of  them  and  stroke  it  down, 
when,  to  his  dismay,  his  hand  encountered 
nothing.  They  still,  however,  appeared  for 
a  time  before  him,  and  he  tried  the  experi- 
nu:nt  of  touching  them  with  his  hand  several 
times. 

It  is  ])n)bable  lliat  this  gentleman  (who  is 
still  alive  and  well)  had  been  nmch  exhausted 
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by  faligiie  at  the  time  when  this  illusion 
occurred  to  him,  as  it  more  reseinhies  some 
of  the  apparitions  of  the  e.irly  sta^e  of 
delirium  tremenii  than  any  that  has  been 
previously  recorded. 

Case  5. — I  have  been  favotn-ed,  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Dunsiniire,  with  the  his- 
tory of  an  interesting  s))eL-triil  illusion  which 
occurred  to  a  medical  gentleman,  a  friend 
of  his,  and  which  is  detailed  below  in  the 
gentleman's  own  words. 

"  Some  four  or  five  years  since,  a 
middle-aged  respectably  dressed  man,  a 
stranger  in  Edinburgh,  expired  suddenly  in 
a  jniblic  oiiinibus,  when  jiassing  along  the 
North  Bridge.  The  body  was  placed  in  the 
police-office  till  claimed  by  the  friends. 
Next  day  I  received  from  the  authorities  the 
usual  warrant  to  make  an  examination,  and 
report  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  (Rupture 
of  an  aneurism  into  the  pericardium.) 

"  On  entering  the  apartment  where  the 
body  lay,  clad  as  when  in  life,  and  attired 
as  for  a  journey,  I  was  informed  of  the  af- 
fecting incident  narrated  above,  and  I  na- 
turally felt  deeply  interested  by  a  calamity  in 
itself  so  ajipalling,  and  probably  most  painfully 
eventful  to  others.  This  feeling  was,  moie- 
over,  greatly  heightened  at  the  time  on 
observing  more  closely  the  features  of  the 
dead  man.  The  countenance  was  re- 
markably open  and  intellectual,  and  its  ge- 
neral expression  pleasingly  striking  and  at- 
tractive, even  to  an  extreme.  The  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  however,  gradually 
wore  off,  and  was  in  a  manner  forgotten, 
when  unexpectedly  recalled  at  a  distant  period 
in  the  following  manner  : 

"  1  had  been  employed  for  a  few  days  in 
writing  on  a  professional  subject,  and  it  so 
happened,  that,  of  a  forenoon  when  thus 
engaged,  on  raising  my  eyes  from  the  pai)er, 
the  vision  of  the  dead  stranger  stood  before 
me,  with  a  distinctness  of  outline  as  perfect 
as  when  I  first  saw  him  extended  on  a  board. 
His  very  apparel  was  identical,  only  that  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  which  formerly  lay  by  his 
side,  now  covered  his  head  ;  his  eyes  were 
directed  towards  me  ;  the  peculiar  benignity 
of  expression,  which  before  struck  me  so 
much,  now  beamed  from  his  countenance. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  disappeared. 

"  I  may  remark,  however,  that,  when  the 
image  was  quite  distinct,  I  could,  after  an 
effort  of  the  eye,  discover  through  its  per- 
son a  print  of  Caractacus  hanging  on  the 
opposite  wall." 

The  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  above- 
described  illusion  has  had  various  personal 
experiences  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
He  is  at  present  in  good  lu-aUh,  and  was  in 
perfect  health  at  the  time  that  the  above 
illusion  occurred  to  him. 

The  illusion  we  have  just  described  is  of 


a  ntost  interesting  ilescriptfon,  not  only  as 
regards  the  state  of  health  in  which  the  in- 
dividual was  in  at  the  time,  but  also  as  re- 
gards the  illusion  itself.  It  was  simjdy  a 
recalled  impression,  and,  therefore,  ouglit  to 
have  been  placed  first  in  the  list  of  cases 
recorded  in   the   present  paper.     The  mind 

of  Dr.  had  been   deeply  impressed  at 

the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  the  iK'Culiarity  of  dress  and  be- 
nignant aspect  of  countenance  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  circumstance  connected  with 
it  had  almost  passed  from  his  memory,  until, 
after  close  mental  ap])lication  for  some  days 
on  a  ])rofessional  subject,  it  is  probable  that 
a  traui  of  ideas,  of  which  lie  might  not  at 
the  time  be  aware,  brought  again  to  his  re- 
collection the  form  and  aspect  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  whose  fate  he  had  felt  such  a  deep 
interest;  and,  as  when  an  individual,  with  a 
striking  object  beforehim,  turns  his  attention 
upon  some  distant  one,  the  recollected  image 
of  the   latter,  for  a    moment,  excludes  the 

perception  of  the  former  ;  so,  with  Dr. , 

the  image  of  the  deceased  was  pourtrayed 
befori  him  with  great  accuracy  of  outline  ; 
nevertlieless,  and  nothing  daunted,  he  tried 
the  experiment  of  looking  at  objects  through 
the  image,  and  distinctly  saw  a  plate  of  Ca- 
ractacus, which  he  knew  to  be  hanging  on 
the  wall,  as  it  were  through  the  spectre. 
Thus  \\r\s  his  experiment  very  similar  to  the 
one  we  mentioned  above. 

The  close  ment:d  apiilication,  combined 
with  a  constrained  position  at  the  time,  or 
probably  some  derangement  of  stomach,  of 
which  he  might  not  be  aware,  was  the  cause 
of  that  pathological  condition  of  the  brain 
or  membranes  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
illusion. 

The  last  illusion  which  I  have  recorded  of 
Mr.  H.'s  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
singular  which  has  been  described,  or  of 
which  I  am  aware.  In  cases  Jirst,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  as  well  as  in  the  majority 
of  those  on  record,  sight  alone  was  the 
sense  affected.  In  Mr.  H.'s  case,  however, 
both  his  vision,  hearing,  and  touch,  were 
equally  brought  into  error.  It  must  have 
been  truly  alarming  when  his  three  senses 
were  thus  deceived  ;  and  we  camiot  wonder 
that  he  was  overcome  with  horror  towards 
the  termination  of  the  illusion. 

Nicolai  heard  the  phantoms  of  his  imagi- 
nation talk  to  him,  and  some  of  them  even 
addressed  him  at  considerable  length.  Mrs. 
A.,  too,  whose  case  Dr.  Brewster  has  re- 
lated, frequently  heard  what  she  conceived 
to  be  the  voice  of  her  husband  calling  to  her 
by  name. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  BERZELIUS. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

After  a  vaiicty  of  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory account*.  Henle*  seems  at  length 
to  have  discerned  such  structures  in  the  ar- 
teries as  are  adapted  to  the  functions  which 
experiment  shows  to  be  performed  by  them. 
His  account  of  tlie  general  structure  is  briefly 
this : — 

1st,  They  have  an  epithelial  lining  t)  con- 
sisting of  a  very  thin  layer  of  elliptic  or 
rhombic  lamellar  cells,  which  are  sometimes 
elongated  into  longitudinal  spindle-shaped 
fibres  :J:. 

2d,  Tliere  is,  immediately  external  to  this, 
a  layer  of  peculiar  tissue,  the  striated  or  fe- 
nestrated coat,  (corresponding  to  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  older  anatomists,)  consisting 
of  a  very  thin,  rather  stiff,  and  brittle  mem- 
brane, often  perforated  by  numerous  round 
or  oval  apertures,  and  bearing  pale,  flat, 
very  narrow  fibres,  which  have,  for  the  most 
part,  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  give  it  a 
peculiar  delicately-striated  appearance.  This 
coat,  which  is  often  morbidly  tliickened,  and 
when  an  artery  is  contracted  is  commonly 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  is  produced 
by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium,  whose 
cells,  as  their  nuclei  disappear,  coalesce  and 
form  a  homogeneous  membrane,  on  which 
the  fibres  are  afterwards  deposited,  and  which 
at  last,  as  the  apertures  in  it  enlarge,  is 
completely  removed,  leaving  the  fibres  free. 
(See  p.  9.) 

3d,  In  some  arteries  there  is,  next,  a  coat 
formed  by  a  single  layer  of  longitudinal  gra- 
nular fibres,  flat  and  tolerably  wide,  analo- 
gous to  a  coat  which  is  much  more  prominent 
in  the  veins. 

4th,  A  coat  composed  of  circular  fibres, 
(the  middle  or  elastic  coat  of  most  foreign 
writers,  the  muscular  coat  of  Hunter,) 
which  forms*  the  chief  jjart  of  the  arterial 
wall,  and  comprises  all  that  can  be  torn  from 
it  in  a  transverse  direction.  Its  fibres  are 
flat,  clear,  and  granular,  and  break  with 
abrupt  ends.  Eacli  of  them  is  commonly 
marked  along  its  middle  by  dots  scattered, 
or  regularly  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  row, 
or  by  a  narrow  streak  :  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  elongated  nuclei,  which  have  formed, 
a.s  it  were,  the  pattern,  according  to  which 


*  lleberdieContractililatderGefasse,  (Casper's 
WochenRclirift,  .Mai  28,  1840,)  and  more  fully  in 
lii8  All;^.  Anat. 

t  First  (lesiritx-'d  \ty  liiin  in  liis  essay,  Uelicr 
<lie  AiiRlirciliin^  iU-m  hpitlioliunis,  (.Miillcr's  Ar- 
chiv.  1838.) 

X  Rciiiak  and  Kciclicrt  (Miillcr,  Arcliiv.  1841, 
<:i,xxxviii.)  liold,  that  tliesc  are  not  the  inner- 
inoRt  cells  r)f  the  vessels,  Imt  that  within  these, 
and  in  actual  rontact  wiili  the  Iilodd,  there  is  a 
layer  of  flattened,  round,  and  polyhedral  cells, 
wftli  round,  yellowish,  nuclei  and  iiucleoli.  On 
all  these  observations  liy  llenle,  see  Ueichert's 
remarks. 


the  homogeneous  membrane  in  which  they 
lay  has  broken  up  into  the  flat  fibres.  The 
streaks  formed  of  the  elongated  nuclei  often 
branch  and  anastomose,  so  as  to  form  that 
kind  of  net-work  which  has  led  to  this  coat 
being  mistaken  for  elastic  tissue ;  whereas  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  proper  contractile  coat  of  the 
artery,  and  is,  in  all  respects  of  development 
and  microscopic  structure,  similar  to  the 
layers  of  organic  muscle  in  the  stomach,  &c. 

5th,  On  its  exterior  there  is  a  coat  of  ge- 
nuine elastic  tissue,  {ti'isu  jaune,  the  elastic 
coat  of  Hunter)  :  this  exists,  however,  only 
in  the  larger  arteries ;  and  its  thickness,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding,  dimi- 
nishes in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
artery.  The  direction  of  its  fibres  varies 
greatly  in  different  arteries  *. 

Gth,  The  external  cellular  coat,  con?\st\ng 
of  common  cellular  tissue,  with  longitudinal 
closely-woven  filaments. — Report  on  the 
chief  7'esults  obtained  by  the  Microscope, 
in  ttie  study  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. By  James  Paget,  Demonstrator 
of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  &c. 

[An  excellent  compendium,  which  does 
infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Paget's  judgment,  as 
well  as  industry.] 

ANECDOTES  OF  BERZELIUS. 

When  Berzelius  returned  he  received  us 
with  great  cordiality.  We  were  much  struck 
with  his  appearance — ^judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  German  savans,  we  had 
expected  to  find  him  an  odd  out-of-the-way 
kind  of  being  ;  but  he  is  totally  devoid  of 
affectation  eitlier  in  dress  or  manner.  Men  of 
eminence  in  Germany  startle  the  stranger  in 
quite  a  different  way  ;  they  may  look  like 
men  of  genius,  but  would  seldom  be  mistaken 
for  men  of  sense.  Their  pale  faces,  long 
"  unkempt"  locks,  and  antiquated  garments, 
afford  the  luost  coni])lete  contrast  to  the 
healthy  looks  and  unaffected  bearing  of  this 
Swedish  rival.  In  fact,  from  liis  dress,  ease 
of  manner,  and  total  want  of  pretension,  he 
might  pass  in  any  "society  in  Europe,  not 
for  Berzelius  the  great  chcmi.-t,  l)ut  Berzelius 
the  well-bred  gentleman.  In  place  of  Dr. 
Faustus'  garments,  he  sports  a  smart  carriage 
cap,  silk  vest,  and  blue  coat,  very  like  those 
of  ordinary  mortals.  He  is  a  well-made 
good-looking  man,  of  the  middle  size,  rather 
stout  than  otherwise,  but  with  nothing  in 
his  apjiearance  to  make  us  suspect  that  he 
had  gout,  and  found  it  necessary  to  drink 
chalybeate  water.     In  a  visit  to  Paris,  the 

*  Sec  especially  Kaiischel.  (Diss,  inauii;'.  de  ar- 
teriaruiu  et  vciiurum  structina.  Vratisl.  18;)8) ; 
and  .Schwann,  (Kncyclop.  Wi'irterl).  der  Aled. 
WisRcnsch.  art.  Ciefabse). 
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preceding  summer,  they  had  tried  to  kill 
him  with  kindness,  but  judging  by  hisloolvs, 
we  should  say,  he  will  survive  many  such 
assaults;  he  t-avels  much,  and  proposed  an 
early  visit  to  Cojicnhagen. 

If  his  manner  be  unaffected,  his  conversa- 
tion is  equally  so  :  it  has  nothing  of  the  sfiop 
about  it.  Not  that  he  shunned — for  that  in 
him  would  have  been  affectation  of  the  worst 
kind — all  allusion  to  his  own  science.  Part 
of  the  conversation  (which  was  carried  on 
chietly  in  English  with  the  aid  of  an  oc- 
casional theft  from  German)  turned  on  our 
eminent  scientific  men  ;  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  becoming  than  the  liberality 
with  which  he  praised  these  his  worthy  fellow- 
labourers.  Faraday,  Buckland,  Sedgwick, 
Jameson,  all  came  in  for  the  deserved  meed 
of  approbation  ;  but  the  ^\'ernerians  of  course 
did  not  escape  without  a  gentle  pat.  When 
he  remarked  that  their  warm  attachment  to 
the  princijiles  of  their  ;  chool  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  their  aftection  to  its 
head,  whom  his  pupils  worshipped  as  a  kind 
of  deity,  and,  therefore,  regarded  every  de- 
parture from  his  lessons  as  sacrilege,  it 
struck  us  that  the  same  may  soon  be  said  of 
himself  and  of  his  school.  His  pupils  revere 
him  with  boundless  affection  ;  but  they  must 
expect  in  their  turn  to  be  termed  "  anti- 
quated." 

He  spoke  highly  of  Thomson,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  they  had  not  met  when 
that  distinguished  chemist  visited  Sweden, 
now  many  years  ago.  He  said  that  Britain 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  many  young 
chemists  of  great  promise,  among  the  highest 
of  whom  he  particularly  named  Professor 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
formerly  of  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh. 
Graham  of  Glasgow,  was  also  named  with 
high  commendation.  In  trying  to  recollect 
some  particular  name,  he  showed  himself 
acquainted  with  almost  every  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Great  Britain  ;  Dr.  Forbes,  of 
Aberdeen  ;  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
With  continental  chemists  of  course  he  was 
still  more  at  home.  Amongst  these,  our 
excellent  Schweigger,  of  Halle,  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  dreams,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  the  most  learned  chemi.st 
of  Europe.  From  none,  however,  does 
Berzelius  look  for  greater  things  than  from 
the  new  professor  of  chemistry  at  Gbttingen, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  his  own.  Intact,  he 
keeps  a  constant  eye  on  his  T>upils,  both 
while  near  him  and  in  after-life  :  through 
their  agency  have  many  of  his  greatest  dis- 
coveries been  made.  Without  their  assis- 
tance, it  could  not  have  been  told  of  Ber- 
zelius, that  though  now  only  in  his  tifty-tifth 
year  (he  was  born  at  Lidkopping  in  1779), 
he  has  in  his  time  advanced  mery  branch  of 
chemical  science.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
him  th:it  he  has  done  so  much,  and  everything 


so  complete,  that  it  appears  incredible  how 
one  individual  could  have  done  it  all.  But 
while  labouring  himself,  he  li;us  always  kept 
others  in  his  house,  or  under  his  care,  in 
constant  ajipiication  ;  he  has  not  borrowed 
from  them,  but  merely  kept  young  men  em- 
ployed on  experiments,  all  of  which  he 
superintends  witli  the  greatest  watchfulness. 
Though  there  have  been  many  hands  at  work, 
there  has  been  but  one  mind  and  one  pair 
of  eyes.  "  Never,"  says  one  of  his  German 
panegyrists,  "  does  he  confine  himself  to  one 
fact,  but  extends  discoveries  over  the  whole 
fielU  of  chemistry,  every  year  surprising  the 
world  with  some  great  addition  to  his  former 
achievements." — Bremner's  Excursiona  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

INFLUENCE  OF  IMPROVED  DIET 

O.N  THE 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSANE. 


Before  the  revolution,  the  ordinary  ration 
of  bread  for  each  lunatic  in  the  Bicetre  was 
only  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  was  distributed 
in  the  morning;  or,  rather,  it  was  instan- 
taneously devoured,  and  part  of  the  day  was 
passed  in  a  sort  of  hungry  delirium.  In 
1 792,  the  ration  was  increased  to  two  pounds, 
and  it  was  distributed  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening,  with  a  well-pre- 
pared soup.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of 
the  difference  of  mortality  found  on  making 
an  abstract  of  the  registers. 

Out  of  110  lunatics  received  into  this  asy- 
lum in  1784,  fifty-seven  died  ;  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  half.  In  1788,  the  proportion 
was  93  to  151.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  second  and  third  years  of  tlie  republican 
era,  the  mortality  was  only  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  number.  —  Traife  Medico-Philoso- 
jjhique  sur  I'alitnation  mentale.  Par  Ph. 
Pinel. 

LAMPS  USED  IN  COAL  MINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  LATE  number  of  your  valuable  journal 
contained  an  interesting  account  of  the 
different  forms  of  lamps  used  in  coal  mines. 
It  also  mentioned  that  all  are  deficient — 
many  of  them  in  the  character  from  which 
they  have  taken  their  name.  Allow  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  or  rather  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  ap))ly  the 
discovery  of  M.  Payerne  to  the  formation  of 
"  safety  lamps  ?"  By  it,  it  appears  certain 
that  animal  life  and  combustion  can  be  sup- 
ported uiuler  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
Here,  then,  are  the  means  of  constructing  a 
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lamp,  the  flame  of  which  would  be  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  surrounding  inflaiiunable 
air,  and  thus  all  danger  of  explosion  be  pre- 
vented. It  seems  desirable  that  miners 
should  have  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
fire-damp:  this  lamp  would  not  afford  it; 
but  the  deficienry  co\dd  be  at  once  supplied 
by  having  "  Davy's"  tixed  at  occasional 
intervals  in  suspicious  or  ill-ventilated 
localities ;  or  the  .still  more  delicate  test 
aftbrded  by  the  lamp  of  Martin  or  Roberts. 
This  suggestion  is  very  respectfully  offered 
to  your  consideration  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Z. 
February,  184.3. 

QUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  would  be  as  well  to  know  if  the  strong 
broth  and  the  brandy  alluded  to  at  jiage  718, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, as  having  been  had  recourse  to  in 
the  closing  scene  of  life,  were  administered 
in  infinitessimal  doses,  and  if  not,  why  not .' 
the  more  especially  as  such  would  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  one  of  the  miserable 
fallacies  on  which  homoeopathy  is  based  ; 
namely,  that  minute  portions  of  different 
solid  or  liquid  matters  are  capable  of  reaching 
the  innermost  and  mos  vital  parts  ol  the 
human  organization,  with  which  parts  larger 
portions  would  be  incapable  of  coming  iu 
contact.  Tliis  is  the  essence  of  one  of  the 
axioms  of  this  profound  system,  as  asserted 
in  a  popular  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

I.s  it  not  time,  sir,  that  the  lamentable 
and  mischievous  tomfoolery  of  homoeopathy 
and  mesmerism  were  interdicted  bylaw,  and 
would  not  the  subject  be  almost  as  profitable 
a  matter  for  discussion  in  our  senate  as  some 
other  matters  that  are  there  discussed  .■'  for 
in.-itance,  the  little  faua:  paa:  of  that  most 
distinguished  statesman,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
with  regard  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnaath. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F. 

Lymington,  Hants, 
Feb.  13,  1843. 


ROOKS  RECEIVED. 

Dr.  TurnbuU  on  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Eye  by  Means  of  Prussic  Acid 
Vapour. 

An  Essay  on  the  Cold  Water  System. 
By  Thomas  J.  Graham,  M.D.,  Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  M.R.C.S.L. 

A  Treatise  on  Diet ;  comjirisiog  the  Na- 
tural History,  Proj)erties,  Comjiosition, 
Adulteration,  and  Uses,  of  the  Vegetables, 
Animals,  Fishes,  &.C.  used  as  Food.  Bv 
William  Davidson,  M.D.  M.R.C.S.E.  &c." 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 

LIST  OK  GENTLEMEN    ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Fridnr/,  Fe/'ruart/  24,  1843. 
A.  r.  Hamilton.  -  C.  P.  Ring.— W.  Cnntrell.— 
.T.   T.     Kirkiiian.— T.    H.   Cooper.-  J.   Currie.— 
G.   IJ.   Irviiijj. — J.   C.   llobinson. — .T.   I.    Hely. — 
K.  J.  Johnson. — J.  N.  Morse.— II.  W.  I'rice. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 
Shewing   the    number    of    deaths    from    all 

causes   registered    in     the    week    ending 

Saturday,  February  18,  1843. 

Small  Pox 16 

Measles   24 

Scarlatina    24 

Hooping  Cough   27 

Croup  11 

Thrush     4 

Diarrlicea    5 

Dvsentery  3 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 4 

Typhus     24 

iMysipelas 6 

Syi)hilis   1 

Mydrophohin 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  NeiTes,  and  Senses  . .  154 
Dis:>as('S  of  the  bungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Uespiration    297 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Hlood-vpssels  ....  22 
Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion     48 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,   &r 4 

Childbed 12 

Ovarian   Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheumatism  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    , 1 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 104 

Old  Asje  or  Natural  Decay 96 

Deaths  liy  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      22 

Causes  not  specified   4 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 921 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of 
February.       Tiiermometeu. 

from  15  to  30 
19  31 
15 


Wednesday  15 

Thursday  .  16 

Friday     .  .  17 

Saturday  .  18 

Sunday  .  .  19 

Monday  •  .  20 

Tuesday  .  .  21 


5l0  37'.32"iV. 
Greemrich. 

.      BAnOMETER 

29-39  to  29-26 
I  2915        2913 


35 
34 
35 
39 
49 


29  39 
29 '39 
29-39 
29  25 
29-34 


29-44 
Stat. 
29-31 
Stat. 
29-30 


Prevailing  wind,  N.  and  N.F.. 

The  15th  and  ICth  cloudy;  small  flakes  of  snow 
during  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  !7tli,  clear 
till  the  eveiiinir.  1  he  IStli  cloudy,  snow  and  sleet 
frci|ii(iitly  fidliny:.  The  I'Jth  and  'iOth  cloudy, 
with  inisrinir  ruin.  The  21st  sunshine  frequent 
during  the  day,  rain  at  night. 

Kain  fallen, -6.35  of  an  inch. 

CiiAiiLEs  Henry  Adams. 


Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  page  791. 
col.  1,  last  line  but  three,  for  "  1843,"  read 
"  1840." 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  S7,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XVIII. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Pregnant  Women. — 
The  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment 
of  Abortion. 
If  the  current  of  maternal  blood  which  flows 
through  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  pla- 
centa, in  which  the  foetal  capillary  vessels 
are  immersed,  be  obstructed  by  any  cause 
even  for  a  short  time,  the  foetus  dies  from 
asphyxia,  and  is  prematurely  expelled  from 
the  uterus,  or  abortion  takes  place.  In  the 
latter  as  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
the  placenta  is  liable  to  various  alterations 
of  structure  which  disturb  the  processes  of 
respiration  and  nutrition  in  the  foetus,  or 
which  destroy  altogether  the  relation  between 
the  mother  and  the  child.  Inflammation  of 
the  placenta  has  been  described  by  various 
pathologists.  From  the  application  of  cold 
and  external  violence  to  the  abdomen,  tind 
sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause,  they 
state  that  the  decidua  covering  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta,  and  the  whole  vas- 
cular structure  of  the  organ,  becomes  red, 
dense,  and  gorged  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
and  that  deposits  of  blood,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  are  formed  within  it,  or  on  its 
internal  surface.  In  a  case  related  by  M. 
Brachet  a  number  of  points  of  red  pass- 
ing into  grey  hepatization  were  observed 
when  the  placenta  was  divided.  Fourteen 
abscesses,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea 
to  a  nut,  were  also  found  studding  the  pla- 
centa. The  pus  was  thick  and  white,  like 
that  of  a  softened  tubercle,  and  it  was  not 
797.— XXXI. 


enclosed  in  a  cyst,  but  formed  between  the 
fibres  and  vessels  of  the  parts.     Mr.  Strat- 
ford relates   the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
down   the    thighs,   in   the    third    month   of 
pregnancy.      It  had  come  on  gradually  with 
febrile  symptoms,  rigors,  and  uterine  htemor- 
rhage.     These  symptoms  increased,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  the  tenderness  in 
the   region   of    the   uterus  subsided.     The 
placenta  was  large,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  its 
surface  was  covered  with  flakes  of  coagulated 
lymph.     These  were  particularly  marked  on 
its  inner  surface,  where  some  were  loose  and 
easily  detached.     The  foetal  membranes  were 
thicker  than  natural,  and  the  umbilical  cord 
and  foetus  were  loaded  with  serum.     Andral 
and  Cruveilhier   also  state  that   they  have 
seen   false   membranes  coating  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta,  and  its  substance 
occupied  with  small  abscesses.     Dr.  Wilde, 
who  published  his  elaborate  Essay  on  Dis-. 
eases  of  the  Placenta  in  1833,  believes  that 
placentitis    sometimes    terminates    in    reso- 
lution, and    that   the  organ  returns  to  the 
healthy  performance   of  its  functions.     At 
other  times  he  thinks  it  proceeds  to  hepatiza- 
tion, suppuration,  or  gangrene,  and  that  it 
sometimes  terminates  in  induration  of  the 
organ  of  a  mild  or  malignant  nature.     The 
disease,  he  says,  may  extend  to  the  uterus, 
and    cause  the    placenta    to   become  firmly 
united  to  its  inner  surface  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane.     Dull  paihs, 
he  says,  in  the  rerjion  of  the  uterus,  some- 
times   intermitting,    slight    pyrexia,    high- 
coloured  urine,  constipation,   feeble    move- 
ments of  the  foetus,  sense  of  unusual  weight 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  premature 
expulsion  of  its  contents,  are  the  symptoms 
characteristic  of  placentitis.     But  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  and  all  other  affections  of  the 
placenta  he  admits  to  be  very  uncertain  and 
difficult.     I  have  never  seen  an  abscess  in 
the  substance  of  the  j)lacenta,  or  the  slightest 
appearance  of  lymph,  pus,  or  false  membrane, 
either  on  the  foetal  or  uterine  surface  of  the 
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organ.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  inflammation  of  the  placenta  is  a  rare 
disease,  and  that  the  other  affections  of  the 
organ  are,  in  all  respects,  unlike  the  diseases 
of  the  lungs  of  the  adult. 

Scrofulous  tubercles  have  very  rarely  been 
seen  in  the  human  i)lacenta  :  no  example  of 
this  disease  has  come  under  my  observation. 
In  the  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.  June  1831, 
it  is  stated  by  M.  Hardy  that,  in  examining 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  phthisis  in 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  there  were 
found,  besides  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs, 
small  crude  tubercles  on  tlie  external  surface 
of  the  uterus  under  the  ))eritoneum,  and 
eight  or  ten  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta.  Some  of  these  were  as  large  as  a 
pea,  two  had  almost  the  bulk  of  a  filbert ; 
they  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  pretty 
resistant ;  they  might  have  been  taken,  it  is 
said,  for  scirrhous  tissue,  if  the  coexistence 
of  tubercles  in  tlie  lungs  and  uterus,  and  the 
same  organ,  had  not  shewn  their  connection 
W'ith  this  latter  species  of  morbid  ]iroduction. 
On  examining  the  foetal  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa, a  great  number  of  small  miliary  tuber- 
cles, covered  by  the  amnion,  were  felt  by  the 
fingers.  The  organs  of  the  foetus  were  all 
healthy,  and  exhibited  no  traces  of  tubercles. 

Sometimes  calcareous  or  ossific  deposits, 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  are  seen,  not 
only  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta, 
but  throughout  the  whole  mass  to  the  mem- 
branes on  the  foetal  surface.  In  some 
examples  of  this  disease  the  deposits  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  decidual  arteries,  but 
in  others  they  pervade  all  the  different  struc- 
tures. Though  I  have  seen  these  to  a  great 
extent,  the  foetus  has  never  appeared  to  suffer 
from  them  :  but  M.  Desormeaux  relates  a 
case  in  which  the  whole  of  the  uterine  sur- 
face was  covered  with  these  concretions,  and 
the  nutrition  was  interrupted.  Carus  states 
that  ossific  deposits  in  the  placenta  are 
observed  at  Dresden  from  two  to  eight  times 
in  a  hundred  cases  of  labour.  They  are 
most  frecjuently  found,  he  thinks,  in  women 
of  scrofulous  or  cachectic  habit,  or  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  nervous  affections. 
These  concretions,  he  affirms,  are  always 
found  on  the  uterine  surface,  and  are  gene- 
rally collected  together  in  patches,  and  not 
scattered  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Their 
consistence  varies  from  that  of  albumen  to 
that  of  stone.  Their  comjionent  ]iarts  arc 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  ))hosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  M.  Carus  comi)ares  their 
formation  to  the  covering  of  the  egg  in  birds 
and  in  some  species  of  reptiles. 

Hypertrophy  or  atrojjhy  of  the  placenta, 
and  placental  apoplexy,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently met  with  than  any  of  the  jjrcceding 
di8eas(!S,  and  often  cause  the  death  of  the 
./oetus,  in    rejieated    pregnancies,  about   the 


same  period.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
state,  that  disease  of  the  placenta  is  not 
always  the  cause  of  this  accident,  for  in 
several  individuals  who  have  had  a  number 
of  dead  children  before  the  full  period,  no 
morbid  alteration  of  structure  has  been  dis- 
covered either  in  the  placenta  or  in  any  of 
the  other  contents  of  the  uterus.  When 
the  placenta  is  affected  with  atrophy,  the 
disease  has  usually  extended  only  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  organ,  and  the  remainder  has  been 
left  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  fa'tal  vessels, 
in  the  affected  part,  appear  to  be  almost 
wanting  in  some  specimens,  and  in  others  the 
part  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that  it  seems 
to  consist  only  of  the  membranes.  Detach- 
ment of  the  diseased  portion  of  placenta, 
and  hsemorrhage,  are  generally  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  condition  depends  on  inflammation 
and  absorption  of  the  foetal  vessels  ;  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
vessels  never  existed  .at  all,  than  that  they 
had  been  removed  by  the  "  active  exhalants 
of  the  uterus."  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
placenta,  the  whole  mass  of  the  organ,  or 
pailicular  portions  of  it,  become  harder  and 
thicker  than  natural.  The  placental  decidua 
is  usually  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  the  whole  uterine  surface 
presents  a  peculiar  cicatrized  or  puckered 
appearance,  with  the  central  part  depressed, 
and  the  margin  thick  and  elevated.  On 
cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  hypertro- 
phied  portion,  the  whole  cavernous  structure 
is  often  found  distended  with  layers  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  have  been  formed  at 
different  times,  and  resemble  somewhat  the 
layers  of  blood  in  aneurismal  sacs.  Most 
frequently  there  are  several  clots  of  diff"erent 
sizes  found  in  diff'erent  lobes  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  fibrine  in  these  clots  is  sometimes 
softened  so  as  to  resemble  pus. 

I  have  selected  the  thirteen  following  cases, 
from  a  great  many  which  I  have  seen,  to 
illustrate  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  placenta, 
and  their  usual  consequences,  the  premature 
death  of  the  foetus,  and  its  expulsion  from 
the  uterus.  The  greater  number  of  the 
women  in  whom  these  affections  occurred 
were  in  delicate  health,  though  afflicted 
with  no  specific  disease  ;  in  scarcely  any  of 
them  had  an  injury  been  inflicted  which 
could  excite  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and 
placenta,  nor  were  they  in  a  condition  pre- 
disposed to  inflammation,  and  in  none  were 
the  symjjtoms  such  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  changes  of  structure  in  the  pla- 
centa were  the  conse(|uences  of  inflammation  ; 
the  symptoms  of  uterine  irritation  and  con- 
gestion observed  in  some,  being  the  eflfect, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
))lacenta  and  death  of  the  foetus.  The 
instances    in    which    malformations     of  the 
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foetus  coexisted  with  disease  of  tlie  ]>lacenta 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  us 
in  believing  that  they  were  necessarily  con- 
nected together. 

I.— August  31st,  1828.  —  A  woman, 
let.  37,  about  six  weeks  ago,  while  in  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  began  to  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  constant  dull  pain  in  the 
uterus,  and  soon  after  perceived  the  abdo- 
men to  enlarge  with  unusual  rapidity.  The 
lower  extremities  became  oedematous,  the 
urine  was  secreted  in  sparing  quantity,  and 
the  respiration  difficult  when  in  the  recum- 
bent position.  The  movements  of  the  child 
were  observed  to  be  remarkably  languid.  All 
these  symptoms  baring  become  more  severe, 
and  the  abdomen  greatly  enlarged,  labour 
pains  commenced  last  night,  and  about  five 
quarts  of  liquor  amnii  escaped,  and  soon 
after  a  foetus  which  had  been  dead  for  some 
time.  I  examined  the  foetus  and  its  invo- 
lucra  with  the  greatest  care,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  appearance  of  vessels  in  the  amnion, 
or  lymph  effused  on  its  fuetal  surface.  The 
rhorion  was  also  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition :  the  placenta  was  of  the  natural  size, 
but  its  whole  mass  was  unusually  soft  in 
texture,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
converted  into  a  dark -coloured  substance, 
very  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  portions 
of  the  lungs  of  the  adult  in  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. In  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  amnion, 
witli  hydrocephalus  in  the  foetus,  which  oc- 
curred in  March  1828,  the  placenta  was 
about  half  the  natural  size,  and  remarkably 
soft  in  texture. 

II. — A  lady  about  30  years  of  age  was 
delivered  of  a  child  in  the  seventh  and  half 
month,  which  shewed  feeble  signs  of  life. 
The  liquor  amnii  amounted  to  six  pints. 
The  peritoneal  sac  of  tlie  foetus  contained 
3iv.  of  serum,  and  the  whole  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  body  was  distended  with  fluid  to 
the  utmost  extent.  The  pleura  covering 
the  lungs  on  both  sides  was  studded  with 
small  tubercles,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  the  same  appearance  was 
distinctly  j  ercejitible.  The  placenta  was 
fully  three  times  the  common  size  ;  its  vas- 
cular structure  a})])eared  to  be  destroyed, 
and  its  place  occupied  by  a  soft  yellow- 
coloured  substance,  like  adipose  matter.  1 
Lave  never  since  seen  a  placenta  in  the  same 
condition  as  tliis. 

III.— On  the  10th,  February  1833,  with 
Mr.  Stodart,  I  saw  a  young  woman  who  be- 
came affected  with  dropsy  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  first  pregnancy.  The  lower 
extremities,  trunk  of  the  body,  and  face, 
were  very  oedematous,  and  there  was  distinct 
fluctuation  in  the  abdomen.  Difficulty  of 
breathing,  diminished  secretion  of  urine, 
and  aggravation  of  the  dropsy,  followed, 
though  blood-letting,  diuretics,  and  cathar- 
tics, had  been  employed.   Labour  took  plncc 


on  the  1  7th.  The  child  was  dead  and  drop- 
sical, and  about  one-third  of  the  placenta 
was  in  an  apoplectic  state.  Portions  of  the 
remainder  were  in  an  indurated  and  diseased 
condition.  The  dropsy  speedily  disappeared 
after  delivery,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  sa- 
tisfactorily the  manner  in  which  dropsy  in 
the  mother  is  produced  by  disease  of  the 
placenta,  or  why  in  some  pregnant  women 
the  kidneys  do  not  secrete  the  urine  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  resume  their  healthy 
function  immediately  after  labour.  This 
can  only  be  produced  by  nervous  sympathy, 
and  if  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  often 
disturbed  by  this  cause,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  kidneys  should  not  suffer  from  the 
same. 

IV. — After   having   h<ul   several   healthy 
living  children  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month, 
a  lady  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  imd 
in  delicate  health,  without  any  organic  dis- 
ease, had   repeated  abortions  in    the    early 
months,    and    three    dead    children    in    the 
seventh   month  of  pregnancy.     The   move- 
ments of  the  child,  after  being  quite  peculiar, 
for  some  time  always  cea.«-ed   two  or  three 
weeks  before  labour  began.     The  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  foetus  had  not   been  ascer- 
tained.  In  July  1833,  I  was  requested  to  see 
this  lady,  who  was  again  seven  months  preg- 
nant, and  had  begun  to  feel  the  same  peculiar 
struggling  or   convulsive  movements  of  the 
foetus,    which    had    preceded    its    death   in 
former    pregnancies ;    so    closely    had    she 
watched  the   symptoms,  that  she  knew  the 
time  when  it  expired.     About  a  fortnight 
afterwards  labour  pains  came  on,  and  a  small 
emaciated  child,   with  the  skin  peeling  off, 
was  expelled,  and   soon  after  the  placenta, 
which    was    five    inches    in    diameter,    and 
puckered  up  in  the  centre  like  a  cancerous 
breast.     Two  of  the  lobes  appeared  healthy, 
but  the  remainder  was  hard  and  of  a  dusky 
yellow  colour.     She  became  pregnant  again, 
but  the  same  symptoms  were  later  in  appear- 
ing,  and   labour  took   place  in  the   eighth 
month,  before  the  child  had  died,  and  it  wa« 
born  alive,  but  weighed  only,  if  1  recollect 
right,  four  pounds  and  a  half.    It  was,  how- 
ever,  healthy,   grew    rapidly  on   being  pro- 
])erly  nourished,  and  is  now  a  very  beaytiful 
child.     The  jjatient    on    the   occurrence  of 
the    pregnancy  had    been  removed  from    a 
damp  to  a  dry  residence,  took  chalk,  and 
mercury,  and  sarsaparilla,   and  had  leeches 
re])eatedly  applied  to  the  region  of  the  uterus. 
Another,  and  a  second  pregnancy,  has  since 
taken  jilace,   and  the  same  disease  has  com- 
menced  in  the   j)lacenta,  but  both   children 
have  been  prematurely  born  alive,   and  in  a 
healthy    though   emaciated    state :  they  did 
not    weigh    more    than    half    the    average 
weight.     I   had  resolved  in  this  case  to  in- 
duce premature  labour  at   the  seventh  and 
half  month  of  prt-gnancy,  if  the  symptoms 
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had  manifested  themselves  at  this  period, 
and  the  same  movements  whieli  preceded 
the  death  of  the  foetus  had  been  experienced. 

V. — Dr.  Burder  wrote  to  me  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1834,  res])ecting  a  lady  who  had 
been  some  years  under  his  care,  and  who 
more  than  onre  encountered  premature 
labour  after  being  delivered  of  several 
healthy  children  at  the  full  period.  The 
whole  system,  particularly  the  uterine 
system,  he  said  was  very  relaxed.  In  the 
early  part  of  marriage  she  had  profuse 
leucorrr.oea.  *For  some  time  there  had  been 
sallowness  of  complexion  and  vitiated  hepatic 
secretion.  The  plan  of  treatment  adopted 
by  Dr.  Burder  comprised  mild  mercurial 
alteratives,  bitters  with  soda,  the  horizontal 
posture,  the  free  use  of  cold  to  the  loins,  and 
much  open  air  without  fatigue.  She  had 
miscarried  in  January,  and  twice  before  went 
to  the  seventh  month,  and  had  dead  children. 
She  was  now,  August  1834,  three  months 
pregnant,  and  the  treatment  adopted  did  not 
prevent  the  death  and  premature  expulsion 
of  the  child.  In  1836,  tlie  same  occurrence 
took  place,  and  her  medical  attendant  in  the 
country  sentthe  placenta  to  me,  and  Ihad  this 
drawing  vnade  of  it  by  Mr.  Perry,  which  you 
now  see,  while  it  was  in  the  recent  state. 
The  whole  uterine  surface  was  in  a  morbid 
condition,  the  centre  being  depressed  like 
a  cnp,  and  the  border  thick,  elevated,  and 
puckered  with  numerous  venous  openings  in 
the  thickened  decidua.  The  whole  placental 
decidua  was  thick,  hard,  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  almost  like  leather,  and  in  the 
centre  neither  arteries  nor  veins  were  visible, 
but  clots  of  blood  were  hanging  out  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  veins  on  the  margin,  and  fluid  blood 
could  likewise  be  pressed  out  of  these.  On 
cutting  open  the  placenta  the  whole  caver- 
nous structure,  particularly  the  part  near 
the  foetal  surface,  was  filled  with  coagulated 
and  fluid  blood.  Pregnancy  again  took  place 
in  1838,  and  a  feeble  premature  child  was 
expelled.  The  same  occurrence  has  since 
happened  twice,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  though 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
placentae,  that  in  all  the  cause  was  the  same. 

VI.— On  the  26th  January.  1836,  a 
woman,  set.  33,  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child 
of  seven  months,  in  a  ])utrid  .state.  The 
movements  had  ceased  two  weeks  before. 
Both  feet  were  clubbed.  The  funis  was 
very  thick,  soft,  and  of  a  livid  colour.  The 
placenta,  which  was  remarkably  thick,  was 
expelled  without  assistance.  Near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cord  in  the;  cavernous  structure 
there  was  a  clot  of  blood  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  conij)osed  of  difl^erent  layers,  which  had 
obviously  been  deposited  at  intervals.  The 
whole  jdacental  decidua  was  thick  and  hard, 
and  irregular  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  cavernous 
structure  there  were  smaller  coagula  of 
blood,    which    had    become    softened,    and 


looked  at  first  siglit  like  abscesses.  This 
a]ipearance  I  have  witnessed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  other  morbid  placentae, 
which  I  have  supposed  might  arise  from 
softening  of  the  fibrine,  as  has  sometimes 
been  observed  in  blood  which  has  coagulated 
in  obstructed  veins.  Tiiis  patient  had  been 
delivered  nine  months  before  of  a  dead  child 
in  the  seventh  month,  and  both  feet  were 
clubbed.  Fifteen  months  j)revious  to  this 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  living  child  in 
the  eighth  month,  who  is  now  in  good  health, 
and  has  also  club-feet.  The  ctmdition  of  the 
jilacenta  was  not  ascertained  in  the  two  first 
labours. 

VII.— In  June  1838,  Mr.  Pollard  brought 
to  me  a  dead  foetus  of  six  or  seven  months, 
enclosed  within  its  membranes.  The  move- 
ments had  ceased,  and  there  had  been  san- 
guineous discharge  for  some  time  before 
labour  came  on.  On  the  uterine  surface 
the  placenta  was  white  and  hard,  and  there 
were  several  irregular  projecting  portions. 
At  the  apex  of  three  of  these  elevations 
there  was  an  opening  which  was  evidently  a 
decidual  vein,  and  the  decidua  around 
these  was  remarkably  thick  and  bard. 
Each  of  these  apertures  led  to  a  large  smooth 
cavity  in  the  cavernous  structure,  which  con- 
tained a  hard  coagulum  of  blood.  The  blood 
was  not  extravasated,  but  coagulated  in  the 
distended  vessels  in  which  it  had  been  circu- 
lating ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  case  in  all 
instances  of  placental  apoplexy ;  at  least  it 
has  been  so  in  all  that  I  have  examined.  It 
is  a  condition  of  the  placenta  more  resem- 
bling aneurism  than  apo]ilexy.  There  had 
been  no  local  or  constitutional  symptoms  in 
this  patient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
these  changes  of  structure  in  the  placenta 
were  the  results  of  inflammation. 

VIII.— On  the  2d  November,  1838,  a  lady 
in  very  delicate  health  was  delivered,  in  the 
seventh  month,  of  a  dead  child,  the  cuticle 
of  which  was  peeling  ofl",  and  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  cellular  membrane,  filled  with 
serum.  Tiie  movements  of  the  foetus  had 
gradually  ceased  five  weeks  before  pain  came 
on,  aiid  she  had  been  exposed  to  no  accident 
which  could  account  for  this.  The  placenta 
was  expelled  soon  after  the  child,  and  the 
whole  uterine  surface  was  in  a  yellow  in- 
durated state ;  and  there  were  masses  of 
coagulated  blood  in  different  parts  of  the 
cavernous  structure.  This  lady  had  mis- 
carried at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
month  two  years  before,  and  the  membranes 
of  the  ovum  were  all  in  a  thickened  diseased 
condition,  and  the  cells  of  the  chorion  and 
placenta  were  filled  with  hard  masses  of 
coagulated  blood,  'i'his  disposition  to  disease 
in  the  ovum  has  disa|)peared  altogether  since 
her  removal  into  the  country,  and  she  has 
been  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  at  the 
full  period. 
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IX.— On  the  14th  November,  1838,  I 
saw  a  lady  in  consultation,  also  in  an  im- 
paired state  of  health,  who  had  been  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  with  profuse  uterine 
hiemorrhage,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month  of  ])regnancy.  The  placenta  did  not 
present,  and  the  nicnibraneswere  unruptured. 
After  the  li(i\ior  uinnii  had  been  disehargcd, 
the  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  a  dead  child 
was  soon  exjielled,  and  also  the  jjlacenta, 
which  was  in  some  parts  much  thicker  and 
harder  than  natural.  On  cutting  into  these 
parts,  which  were  remarkably  dense,  they 
were  found  to  contain  masses  of  coagulated 
blood,  which  must  have  been  deposited  at 
diflerent  periods.  The  whole  placental 
decidua  was  thicker  and  harder  than  natural. 
There  had  been  no  tenderness  .ibout  the 
uterus,  fever,  or  any  other  symptom  by 
which  it  could  have  been  suspected,  before 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  that  disease 
existed  in  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

X. — A  lady,  apjiarently  of  sound  consti- 
tution, had  two  healthy  children  born  at  the 
full  j)criod,  and  afterwards  was  thrice  de- 
livered prematurely  of  dead  children.  The 
placenta  was  retained  some  hours  after  the 
birth  of  the  second  of  these,  and  I  was  called 
to  extract  it,  but  succeeded  only  partially,  in 
consequence  of  the  firm  adhesion  of  the 
placenta  to  the  uterus,  and  the  contracted 
state  of  the  cervix.  The  portion  that  was 
removed  from  the  uterus  was  in  an  indurated 
state ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  on  both  occasions,  resulted  from 
disease  of  the  placenta.  On  the  9th  September, 
1839,  I  again  saw  this  lady  in  consultation, 
who  was  seven  months  pregnant ;  and  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  subsidence  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  sanguineous  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  the  absence  of  the  sound  both  of  the 
foetal  heart  and  uterine  arteries,  flaccidity  of 
the  breasts,  and  no  movements  having  been 
felt  by  her  for  some  time  within  the  uterus, 
that  the  foetus  had  again  perished  from 
disease  of  the  placenta.  It  was  proposed  to 
induce  premature  labour;  but  as  the  general 
health  did  not  a])i)ear  to  be  suffering,  it  was 
considered  more  prudent  to  wait  for  natural 
uterine  contractions,  which  soon  took  jdace 
after  a  short  drive  in  a  carriage.  The  pla- 
centa was  hard,  yellow,  thicker  than  usual, 
and  the  cavernous  structure  was  partially 
filled  with  coagulated  blood.  A  portion  of 
the  placental  decidua  was  covered  with  a 
thin  dnik  firm  coagulum  of  blood,  which 
must  have  been  formed  some  time  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  child.  Before  the  death 
of  the  foetus  in  this  case  there  was  also  no 
local  or  constitutional  disease  in  the  mother 
to  indicate  what  was  going  on  within  the 
uterus. 

XI.— In  October  1811,  I  saw  a  lady  in 
consultation,  who  had  been  married  three 
years,  and  had  been  delivered  of  three  dead 


children  ;  the  first  at  the  sixth,  the  second  at 
the  eighth,  and  the  third  at  the  sixth  and  a 
half  month  of  pregnancy;  and  in  all,  the 
movements  had  ceased  a  considerable  time 
before  labour  pains  came  on.  No  circum- 
stance occurred  to  account  for  the  first  or 
subsequent  premature  confinements,  and  she 
had  no  coni))l;)ii)t  during  the  whole  jicriod  of 
three  years  after  her  marriage,  except  a  slight 
disposition  to  hysteria,  and  often  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  heat  and  irritation  about 
the  uterus,  and  occasionally  around  the 
umbilicus.  There  was  no  hardiuss,  fulness, 
or  enlargeuK  nt  about  the  abdomen  ;  the 
uterus  was  in  its  natural  situation,  and  per- 
fectly healthy  :  the  placenta  had  not  been 
examined,  and  it  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  tell  from  what  cause  the  foetus  had  died. 
Sfispecting  that  there  might  have  existed 
some  disease  of  the  placenta  in  all  of  them, 
a  mild  course  of  mercury  and  sarsaparilla, 
and  a  residence  in  a  healthy  dry  situation, 
with  regular  exercise,  was  recommended  and 
adopted  ;  but  the  mercury  soon  affected  the 
mouth,  and  was  discontinued.  The  health, 
however,  was  as  good  as  it  had  ever  been 
about  December  1841,  when  pregnancy  again 
took  place,  and  she  continued  without  an 
unfavourable  symptom,  and  feeling  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  distinctly,  till  the  23d  May, 
1842,  when  she  was  attacked  with  violent 
sickness  and  vomiting,  without  any  adequate 
cause,  and  which  was  not  at  first  supi)osed 
to  be  connected  with  the  uterus.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  continued  for  twelve 
hours,  in  sj)ite  of  all  remedies,  and  then  a 
dead  child,  with  the  cuticle  peeling  off,  was 
expelled.  The  placenta  was  sent  from  the 
country  for  my  inspection,  and  I  never  saw 
a  finer  specimen  of  hypertrophy  and  apoj)lexy 
of  the  organ.  The  edge  at  one  part  was 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  hard 
like  cartilage ;  the  whole  central  part  was 
not  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  seemed 
depressed  like  a  saucer  in  the  middle. 
Coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  were 
hanging  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  great 
decidual  veins  on  the  thickened  margin  of 
theplacenta;  andwhen  cut  into,  the  cavernous 
structure  here  contained  large  hard  coagula. 
XII. — A  lady,  six  months  pregnant,  ap- 
parently in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  went  to 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  and  being  alarmed 
by  the  firing  of  muskets  on  the  stage, 
became  faint,  and  returned  home,  with  slight 
heemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  uterine  contractions  come  on, 
and  a  dead  foetus,  with  the  morbid  jdacenta 
you  now  see,  was  expelled.  Rather  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  this  placenta  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  but  the  remainder  is  so 
thin  that  it  is  almost  transparent — indeed,  is 
quite  so  in  some  parts,  and  seems  to  consist 
of  nothing  but  the  two  layers  of  decidua  and 
the  amnion  and  chorion.  The  thin  part  must 
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have  been  some  time  separated  from  the 
uterus,  though  no  liaemorrhage  took  place 
before  the  alarm  in  the  theatre.  The  whole 
of  the  portion  affected  with  atrophy  was 
covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  blood,  con- 
sisting of  different  layers  of  fibrine,  which 
must  have  been  depoiited  at  considerable 
intervals.  Those  layers  are  recent  which  had 
been  next  the  uterus,  and  tliose  long  de- 
posited which  adhere  to  the  placenta.  In 
another  specimen  of  atrophy  of  the  placenta, 
which  I  shall  hand  round,  the  history  of  the 
patient  from  whom  it  was  expelled  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding.  There  had 
been  few  or  no  symptoms,  before  some 
trifling  accident  brought  on  uterine  con- 
tractions. If  the  placenta  be  affected  with 
this  disease  in  a  much  less  degree  than  here, 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration 
may  be  carried  on,  though  impei'fectly,  by 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  organ ;  and  the 
child  may  be  retained  to  the  full  period,  and 
be  born  alive,  though  in  a  weak  emaciated 
state. 

XIII. — It  is  not  unusual,  in  cases  of  twins, 
for  one  child  to  die  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  from  disease  of  the  placenta,  and 
for  the  other  child,  whose  placenta  is  sound, 
to  live  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  and 
be  expelled  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  and 
well  nourished.  I  now  show  you  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  plac^ntse  of  twins,  one  of  which 
is  perfectly  healthy,  with  all  its  foetal  arteries 
and  veins  minutely  injected  ;  and  the  other 
in  a  yellow  indurated  state,  with  a  dead 
shrivelled  foetus  (squeezed  into  a  flat  form 
like  a  herring)  of  five  months  attached  to  it 
by  a  soft  slender  umbilical  cord.  The  vessels 
of  this  cord,  and  of  the  diseased  placenta, 
could  not  be  injected.  The  dead  foetus  was 
retained  in  the  uterus  four  months  along 
with  the  healthy  living  foetus ;  and,  from 
the  symptoms,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  had  created  any  disturbance.  The 
])lacentie  were  expelled  spontaneously  by  the 
uterus,  and  the  patient  recovered  perfectly. 
The  child  which  was  attached  to  the  healthy 
])iacenta  is  now  alive.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon  :  several  have  fallen 
under  my  observation.  Cruvcilhier  has  de- 
scribed a  similar  case,  and  given  a  represen- 
tation of  the  ai)j)earances  jirericnted  by  the 
healthy  and  atrophied  placentae,  which  were 
adhering  together,  though  not  connected  by 
vessels.  One  child  is  developed  to  the  sixth, 
the  other  only  to  the  second  month.  The 
uterine  surface,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  cicatrized,  and  it  had 
long  been  detached  from  the  uterus.  In  a 
few  cases  which  have  been  recorded,  the  dead 
embryo  and  diseased  i»laceiila  have  been 
expelled  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  other  child  has  remained  in  the 
uterus  to  the  full  j)eriod. 

Knots  formed  on  the  umbilical  cord,  and 


great  twisting  of  the  cord  upon  itself,  and 
firmly  surrounding  the  neck  and  body  of  the 
embryo  and  foetus,  may  cause  its  death  and 
premature  expulsion.  But  the  foetus  itself 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  many  diseases, 
and  the  embryo  is  often  destroyed  by  an 
imperfect  formation  or  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  its  different  organs.  The  germ, 
even  before  its  vivitication  in  the  ovary, 
as  Dr.  Montgomery  has  observed,  may 
have  a  morbid  taint  communicated  to  it 
from  the  system  of  the  female  in  whom 
it  resides,  or  from  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  she  cohabits,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  disease  or  malformation  some- 
times precedes  the  first  impulse  that  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  life.  The  brain  of  the 
foetus,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
may  all  be  affected  with  malformations  and 
diseases  incompatible  with  life,  and  where  the 
life  of  the  foetus  is  extinct  it  becomes  an 
extraneous  body,  and  expulsive  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  uterus  are  usually  soon  set  up, 
and  abortion  ensues  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

Symptoms  and  treatment  of  abortion. — 
In  the  early  months,  when  abortion  is  about 
to  take  place,  there  is  more  or  less  haemor- 
rhage, with  pains  at  intervals  like  those  of 
labour.  Often  there  is  no  constitutional 
symptom  observed  before  the  discharge  of 
blood  occurs,  and  which  is  at  first  of  trifling 
quantity  and  unaccompanied  with  pain. 
Where  the  embryo  has  perished  from  any 
of  the  causes  above  described,  and  where  the 
decidua  has  not  adhered  firmly  to  the  uterus, 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ovum  has  been  effected  in  a 
short  time  without  much  pain  or  haemor- 
rhage. In  fifty-six  cases  of  abortion,  of 
which  I  have  preserved  the  histories,  uterine 
hemorrhage  took  place  to  a  considerable 
extent  only  in  twenty-seven  ;  in  all  the  others 
the  ovum  was  excluded  from  the  uterus  with 
little  loss  of  blood.  Where  the  membranes 
of  the  ovum  are  tliickened,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  uterus  is  unusually  strong,  some- 
times several  weeks  or  even  months  may 
elapse  before  the  uterus,  even  when  the 
orifice  and  cervix  are  dilatable,  can  exclude 
its  contents  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  it 
does  succeed,  the  uterine  decidua  is  torn 
away  from  the  circumference  of  the  placenta, 
and  left  behind.  At  a  later  period  of  preg- 
nancy the  expulsive  process  for  the  most 
part  is  preceded  by  unusual  depression  of 
strength  and  spirits,  by  attacks  of  faintness, 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  pelvis,  palpitation, 
flaccidity  of  the  breast,  a  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other  symjitoms 
which  indicate  that  the  fci'tus  is  dead. 
Where  there  is  an  unusual  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  uterus,  or  great  congestion  in  its  vessels, 
the  uterine  contractions  and  disciiarge  are 
usually  preceded   for   some   days  by  rigors. 
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'  assitude,  heat  of  skin,  tliirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
excited  state  of  tlic  circulation,  and  sense  of 
weipht  in  the  pelvis  and  loins. 

In  all  cases  of  threatened  abortion  we 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause,  and  the  probability  there  is  of  pre- 
venting the  accident.  If  the  symptoms  have 
followed  a  violent  mental  or  physical  shock 
of  any  kind,  and  abortion  had  never  occurred 
in  the  same  individual  before,  and  symptoms 
of  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the 
uterus  preceded  the  discharge  and  pain,  the 
prognosis  may  be  more  favourable  than  if 
the  symptoms  had  occurred  spontaneously 
after  re])eated  miscarriages,  and  when  the 
ovum  was  in  a  morbid  state.  Tn  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  cause  with  absolute  certainty, 
and  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  in  cases  of 
threatened  abortion  is  to  determine  whether 
an  attempt  should  be  made  at  all  to  preserve 
the  ovum,  or  whether  the  efforts  of  the 
uterus  to  get  rid  of  its  contents  should  not 
be  assisted.  The  quantity  of  blood  which 
has  escaped,  and  the  pain  experienced,  do  not 
enable  us  in  all  cases  to  settle  this  point, 
for  some  women  have  gone  to  the  full  period 
who  have  had  considerable  haemorrhage  from 
the  uterus,  and  pains  like  those  of  labour  in 
the  early  months.  Without  being  permitted 
to  ascertain  by  an  internal  examination  the 
condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  in  all 
cases  of  threatened  abortion,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  is  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  or 
whether  it  is  right  to  make  an  attempt  to 
prevent  it.  Some  women  unwisely  refuse  to 
allow  an  internal  examination  to  be  made 
under  such  circumstances,  and  when  this  is 
so,  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  about 
the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  treatment 
wliich  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  haemor- 
rhage and  pain  may  be  trifling  when  the  os 
uteri  is  soft  and  dilated,  the  neck  obliterated, 
and  the  ovum  has  partially  escaped.  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  if  jiossible,  and  there  are 
few  where  it  is  impossible,  before  you  form 
or  express  any  opinion,  ascertain  whether 
this  be  the  state  of  the  part,  or  whether  the 
OS  uteri  be  closed  and  unyielding  so  that  the 
finger  cannot  be  introduced  and  the  ovum 
felt.  Where  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is 
closed,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to 
arrest  the  hsemorrhage  and  uterine  con- 
tractions, and  even  sometimes  when  it  is 
Slightly  open  your  efforts  are  successful. 
If  the  person  is  plethoric,  and  the  circu- 
lation is  excited,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
some  blood  from  the  arm,  to  recommend  the 
horizontal  position  on  a  mattress,  with  light 
covering  and  cool  air  ;  ice  in  a  bladder,  or 
napkins  soaked  in  vinegar  and  water,  over  the 
hypogastrium  ;  cold  drinks  and  light  food. 
Two  grains  of  the  sujieracetate  of  lead  and 
a  fjuarter  of  a  grain    of  opium   should  be 


given  every  three  hours  till  the  hsemorrhage 
diminishes  ;  or  infusion  of  roses  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  licpior  opii 
sedativus  at  short  intervals.  If  there  is 
much  pain  it  is  often  the  best  practice  to 
begin  the  treatment  at  once  with  a  full  dose 
of  the  liquor  opii  sedativus. 

Our  object  in  the  whole  of  the  treatment 
is  to  check  the  hremorrhage,  and  further 
detachment  of  the  placenta,  by  promoting 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
which  have  been  exposed  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  and  by  preventing 
uterine  contractions.  All  the  remedies  we 
employ  should  be  directed  to  these  objects, 
diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  preserving  the  uterus  in  a 
quiescent  state.  It  is  necessary  to  persevere 
in  this  plan  for  a  considerable  period,  at 
least  till  quickening  has  taken  place,  and  the 
discharge  has  disaj)peared  for  several^  weeks. 
Then  a  better  diet,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the 
ojjen  air,  may  be  allowed,  but  with  extreme 
caution.  If  the  discharge  is  renewed  by  the 
slightest  exertion,  becomes  of  a  brown  in- 
stead of  a  florid  colour,  and  does  not  coagu- 
late, and  the  signs  of  early  pregnancy  cease, 
all  our  attempts  to  prevent  abortion  will  be 
unsuccessful.  Then  it  is  our  object  to  get 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  dilated,  the  ovum 
detached  from  its  inner  surface,  and  expelled 
or  contracted  with  as  little  pain  and  loss  of 
blood  as  possible. 

Opium  and  anodynes  of  all  kinds  are  here 
injurious,  by  checking  uterine  action.  Ergot 
is  a  far  more  appropriate  remedy.  It  may 
be  given  in  scruple  doses,  at  short  intervals, 
with  advantage,  where  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 
are  dilated,  and  the  ovum  is  partially  in  the 
neck,  and  the  uterus  is  indisposed  to  con- 
tract. I  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  of 
uterine  hoemorrhage  and  retained  placenta  at 
a  later  period,  it  has  been  given  without  the 
slifihtest  effect  being  produced.  Sometimes, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  ovum  can  be  ex- 
tracted with  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  em- 
ployed as  a  pair  of  forceps,  (they  are  the  only 
safe  forceps  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,) 
introduced  within  the  os  uteri,  but  no  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  this  unless  the  entire 
ovum  be  removed,  which  it  is  often  difliicult 
to  do,  unless  a  considerable  part  of  it  has 
been  pressed  into  the  orifice.  The  orifice 
may  be  dilated  gently  with  the  fingers  at  the 
same  time,  which  has  often  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  the 
ovum.  But  we  meet  with  cases  where 
there  is  great  hsemorrhage,  and  the  os  uteri 
is  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  the  fingers,  and  the  ovum 
has  not  descended  into  the  cervix,  and  can- 
not be  grasped,  and  the  application  of  cold, 
and  all  the  other  means,  have  failed  to  check 
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the  discharge.  In  these  cases  there  is  no 
remedy  equal  to  a  large  soft  dry  sponge 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  firmly  pressed  up 
against  the  os  uteri.  If  a  sponge  be  squeezed 
into  a  conical  shape,  and  covered  with  lard, 
it  can  be  easily  introduced,  and  in  a  number 
of  alarming  cases  of  hremorrhage,  where  the 
ovum  could  not  be  extracted,  it  succeeded 
in  effectually  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  till 
the  uterus  contracted,  and  expelled  its  con- 
tents. Tlicre  are  few  cases  of  abortion  in 
which,  by  the  diligent  application  of  these 
means,  you  ■will  not  succeed  in  presenting 
any  serious  mischief  from  hemorrhage.  It 
is  necessary,  when  treating  a  case  of  abortion, 
to  examine  all  thecoagula  carefully,  to  know 
whether  the  ovum  is  still  retained  within  the 
uterus,  or,  if  the  ovum  has  been  expelled,  to 
determine  whether  the  uterine  decidua  has 
been  left  in  the  cavity.  The  embryo,  with 
the  amnion,  chorion,  and  decidua  refle.xa,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  otten  escape,  and  the 
uterine  decidua  is  left  for  days,  or  even  for 
weeks,  within  the  uterus.  When  this  is 
ascertained,  the  patient  should  be  informed 
that  a  portion  of  the  ovum  is  retained,  and 
she  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
recumbent  position,  and  the  os  uteri  should 
be  examined  daily,  that  the  decidua  may  be 
removed  when  it  has  been  forced  into  the 
cervix.  It  is  imposible,  I  think,  to  treat 
abortion  on  scientific  principles  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure,  func- 
tions, and  diseases  of  the  human  ovum,  and 
I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  ageun 
recommending  the  subject  to  your  especial 
attention  and  study.  By  the  examination 
of  morbid  ova  great  light  is  thrown  upon 
subjects  which  would  otherwise  be  involved 
in  obscurity.  In  a  great  jjroportion  of  cases, 
in  four  only  out  of  fifty-six,  was  the  ovum  in 
a  healthy  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  diseeises  of  the  ovum  are  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  constitutional  disorder 
in  one  or  both  patients,  and  that  they  do 
not  arise  from  inflammation  ;  but  I  must 
admit  that  in  some  cases  the  cause  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  and  that  all  reme- 
dies are  unavailing  in  preventing  their  re- 
currence in  repeated  pregnancies.  In  some 
patients  who  have  had  several  abortions  from 
thickening  of  the  decidua,  and  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  cavernous  structure  of 
the  placenta  and  chorion,  by  the  appUcation 
of  a  dozen  or  more  leeches  to  the  round 
ligaments  every  month,  the  free  use  of  saline 
cathartics,  by  light  diet  and  gentle  regular 
exercise,  the  habit  of  aborting,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  has  been  broken.  In 
other  cases  this  treatment  has  entirely  failed, 
and  tonics,  wine,  bark,  iroit  in  all  forms, 
good  diet,  and  the  recumbent  position,  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful.  Altliough  it  is 
not  in  our   power  to  demonstrate  the  fact, 


yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  stream  of 
maternal  blood  which  flows  through  the 
placenta  is  sometimes  in  a  vitiated  condition, 
and  unfitted  for  the  functions  it  was  intended 
to  perform. 
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Lecture  IV. 
Uric  deposits  traced  to  deranged  cutaneous 
and  gastric  functions.  Amount  of  azote 
etolved  by  the  kidney.  Case  of  uric 
gravel.  Uric  oxide — chemical  characters 
of.  Cystine — detection  of—  microscopic 
forms  of.  Oxalate  of  lime — of  frequent 
occurrence — exists  with  excess  of  urea — 
microscopic  forms  of — predisposing  and 
immediate  causes  of. 
To  sum  up  briefly  all  the  evidence  which 
has  been  accumulated  regarding  the  predis- 
j)Osirvg  causes  of  uric  deposits  (including 
under  this  generic  term  uric  acid  and  its 
combination  with  bases),  and  which  I  ex- 
plained to  you  at  length  in  my  last  lecture ; 
it  may  be  stated  that,  excluding  hereditary 
predisposition,  the  presence  of  a  precipitating 
acid  and  excess  of  nitrogen,  either  from  mal- 
assimilation  of  food  or  otherwise,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  two  immediate  causes  of  the 
deposits  under  consideration ;  and  of  these 
immediate  causes,  both  can  be  traced,  by  a 
pretty  distinct  chain  of  evidence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  imperfect  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  skin  or  stomach. 
This  view,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe,  has 
no  novelty  to  recommend  it ;  but  has,  what 
is  of  much  greater  value,  the  support  of 
observation  and  of  recorded  experience. 
That  the  kidneys  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  organs  by  which  nitrogen  is 
filtered  off  from  the  system  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  exi)ired 
from  the  lungs  is  very  irregular,  and,  indeed, 
by  no  means  even  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  statements  made  by  M.  CoUard  de 
Martigny,  regarding  the  exhalation  of  ni- 
trogen from  the  skin,  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
generally  admitted ;  and  this  also  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  only  occasional  occurrence,  as 
appears  from  the  observations  of  M.  Collard 
himself.  In  considering  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  a  given 
time,  it  is  by  no  means  fair  to  calculate  its 
quantity  from  the  weight  of  the  urea  and 
uric  acid  alone,  as  it  cntei%  au>  an  important 
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ingredient  into  the  composition  of  certain 
extractive  and  colouring  ingredients  of  the 
Urine.  We  know  so  little,  however,  of  these 
matters,  that  it  is  imposslhle  to  arrive  at 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  average 
quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  by  the  kidneys 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Limiting,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  the  quantity  of  this  matter  to 


that  contained  in  uric  acid  and  urea,  I  have 
calculated  the  weight  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
thus  removed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
l)er  centage  of  nitrogen  in  urea  and  uric  acid 
being  taken  respectively  at  46-65  and  31  125, 
and  of  carbon  at  19-97  and  39-875;  and 
100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  weighing 
30-346  grains. 


Quantity  excreted         Nitrogen 
ill  24  hours.       j      existing  in 

Carbon 
existing  in 

.  Nitrogen  calculated 
in  cubic  inches. 

Grains.           i        Grains. 
Urea                        2550                   11895 
Uric  acid                    81                      252 

Grains. 

50-92 

3-23 

Cubic  inches. 
391-4 
8-3 

Total             1           263-1           1        121-4  7 

54-15 

399-7 

We  thus  learn  that  the  minimum  of 
nitrogen  thrown  off  in  a  solid  form  from 
the  system,  by  the  kidneys,  amounts,  in 
health,  to  399-7  cubic  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  combination  with  54-15  grains  of 
carbon. 

In  illustration  of  the  opinion  that  excess 
of  uric  acid  or  its  combinations,  and  pro- 
bably also  urea,  is  due  to  some  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  preventing  the  ready  excre- 
tion of  azotiscd  matters,  I  may  mention  a 
circumstance  I  have  more  than  once  observed, 
that  in  cases  of  impetigo  sparsa,  and  in  one 
of  superficial  ulceration  of  the  integuments 
of  the  hip  of  a  strumous  character,  in  both 
of  which  the  purulent  dischai-ge  was  con- 
siderable, the  application  of  an  astringent 
wash,  as  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
has  been  immediately  followed  by  a  copious 
secretion  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  ; 
and  which,  in  one  instance,  did  not  disappear 
until  the  discharge  from  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face was  reproduced  by  the  application  of  a 
poultice. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  pa- 
thology of  uric  deposits,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  following  case,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  hospital  three  years  ago.  This 
attracted,  at  the  time,  great  notice,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  uric 
acid  sand  passed  by  the  patient ;  and  is  now 
of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  its  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  the  mal-assimilation  of  azotized  food 
(the  latter  a  point  so  much  insisted  upon  by 
Dr.  Prout,  and  denied  by  Professor  Liebig*), 
are  often  causes  of  gravel  and  calculous  con- 
cretions.    I  have  chosen  this  case  to  close 


*  "  All  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  influence  of  nitrogenized  food 
on  the  composition  of  the  urine,  have  failed  en- 
tirely to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  in- 
fluence of  the  kind."'. ..."  Gravel  and  calculus 
occur  in  persons  who  use  verv  little  animal  food." 
. . . .  "  Among  nations  which  five  entirely  on  flesh, 
rtejiosits  of  uric  arid  concretions  in  the  limbs 
or  bladder  arc  utterly  unknown."— Liebiq's 
Animal  Chemistry,  page  146. 


these  remarks  with,  in  preference  to  any  of 
later  occurrence,  as  it  happened  two  years 
before  these  new  views  were  disseminated, 
and  consequently  the  treatment  adopted 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  biassed  by 
them.  I  shall  read  it  to  you  in  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  who  took  notes  of  the  case 
for  me. 

"  John  Lynch,  set.  37,  admitted  into  Luke 
ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Addison, 
October  2,  1839.  He  is  by  trade  a  porter 
in  a  warehouse  in  Spitalfields,  and  from 
the  nature  of  his  occupation  is  frequently 
exposed  to  alternations  of  temperature. 
When  young  he  had  lived  freely,  and  par- 
taken to  excess  of  spirits  and  malt  liquor, 
and  has  always  eaten  meat  daily.  His  health, 
up  to  the  present  illness,  has  been  excellent. 
His  parents  and  relatives  are  healthy  ;  none 
have  suffered  from  urinary  disease.  On  ad- 
mission he  stated  that,  in  December  1838,  he 
got  very  wet,  and  his  clothes  were  allowed 
to  dry  upon  him  ;  this  was  followed  by  fever 
and  profuse  perspiration.  On  the  next  day 
he  felt  stift',  and  became  affected  with 
universal  rheumatic  pains ;  from  that  time 
to  his  admission  he  has  been  subject  to 
frequent  returns  of  these  symptoms.  He 
complained  of  a  constant  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  increased  by  pressure  and  by 
flexing  the  trunk  :  there  is  some  pain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis.  He  passes  water 
thrice  during  the  day  and  once  in  the  night ; 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  copious 
discharge  of  uric  acid  gravel.  This  has 
continued  almost  constantly  for  twelve 
months.  The  urine  is  not  coagulable,  con- 
tains some  mucous  flocculi,  and  the  deposit 
of  gravel  does  not  disappear  by  boiling. 
The  tongue  is  clean  and  moist ;  complains  of 
habitual  heartburn  ;  he  has  occasional  bilious 
vomitings  ;  the  bowels  are  generally  relaxed, 
and  he  is  griped  and  purged  on  slight  occa- 
sions, or  exposure  to  cold.    Pulse  78,  natural. 

From  October  2  to  November  27,  his 
treatment  consisted  of  purgatives,  soda  and 
uva-ursi,  occasional  mild  mercurials,  under 
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which,  however,  the  amount  of  sand  increased. 
He  then  took  the  Dec.  Alchamillae  with 
potash  without  much  relief. 

November  2"  to  December  18. — He  used 
the  warm  bath  twice  a  week,  with  P.  Ipecac. 
Co.  gr.  viij.  ex  Julepo  Amnion.  Acet.  5J. 
twice  a  day.  Under  this  treatment  he  con- 
siderably improved  ;  his  skin  acted  profusely, 
the  quantity  of  sandy  deposit  gradually  de- 
creased, and  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

January  10. — The  urine,  up  to  this 
evening,  remained  healthy,  when  he  went 
out,  caught  cold,  checked  the  action  of  the 
skin,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  uric 
acid  deposit  reappeared  in  as  much  abun- 
dance as  formerly.  He  was  again  relieved 
by  the  warm  bath  and  diaphoretics.  He 
soon  after  suffered  another  relapse.  Up  to 
this  period  his  food  had  consisted  of  the 
usual  middle  diet,  including  four  ounces  of 
cooked  meat  daily.  Dr.  Addison  determined, 
therefore,  to  try  simply  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting all  animal  food,  and  thus  remove 
one  source  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  He 
was  therefore  supported  by  arrow-root,  sago, 
potatoes,  and  bread.  The  effects  were  re- 
markable :  the  sand  disappeared  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  his  urine  remained  free  from 
all  deposit  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
hospital  on  February  25." 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  passed  by  this 
person  was  immense :  I  collected,  on  one 
occasion,  nearly  thirty  grains  from  the  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  com- 
posed of  large  crystals  of  the  cubical  variety. 
This  case,  gentlemen,  is  worthy  your 
attention,  as  it  points  out  the  two  imjtortant 
facts,  that  a  free  action  of  the  skin  and  the 
diminution  of  azotized  food  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  copious  deposit  of  crystalline 
uric  acid  gravel.  Conversely,  we  may  assume 
that  a  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  and  the 
presence  of  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  may  be 
regarded  as  exciting  causes  of  free  uric  acid, 
at  least  in  a  person  predisposed  to  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  or  calculus. 

I  have  extended  my  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  uric  acid  diathesis  to  a  considerable 
length,  on  account  of  the  causes  modifying 
the  secretion  of  this  matter  in  excess  exerting 
a  similar  action  on  the  production  of  most 
other  deposits  ;  especially  on  those  of  the 
first  class,  most  of  which  may  be  proved  to 
owe  their  origin  to  the  very  causes  which 
influence  the  formation  of  uric  sediments, 
modified  only  by  the  presence  of  some  pecu- 
liarities which  we  have  next  to  consider. 
The  imi)ortance  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  laws  governing  tlie  develop- 
ment of  uric  deposits  is  well  shewn,  if  any 
argument  were  wanted,  by  the  fact,  that  in 
.'i42  calculi  contained  in  the  museum  of  this 
liospital,  the  nuclei  in  262  consisted  of  uric 
acid  or  uiate  alone. 


The  next  ingredient  of  calculous  coucre- 
tions  to  which  I  have  to  allude  is  the 

Uric  or  Xanthic  oxide. — This  very  curious 
substance    has    as    yet    been   met  with  but 
twice  as  an  ingredient  in  calculi ;  once  by  its 
discoverer.  Dr.  Marcet,  and  again  by  Professor 
Stromeyer.       The    calculus    in    which    the 
former  discovered   it  is  lost  ;  the  other  con- 
cretion, which  Professor  Stromeyer  identified, 
was  fortunately  a  rather  large  one ;  and  its 
analysis    has    been    carefully    repeated    by 
Liebig  and  Wcihler.     You  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  their  elaborate  examination  of  this 
concretion  in  the  forty-first  volume  of  the 
Annalen     der    Physik.      I    translated    this 
paper,   and  transferred   its  most  important 
details  into  the  pages  of  our  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports.     The  piece  of  calculous  concretion 
I   now  shew  you  is    part   of  the   identical 
specimen  removed  by  Professor  Langenbeck 
from  a  boy  at  Hanover,  examined  hy  Professor 
Stromeyer,    and    subsequently   analysed    by 
Liebig  and  WiJhler,  as  I  stated  to  you.    For 
this  very  valuable  addition  to  our  museum  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Robert  Willis, 
who,  in  his  zeal  for  science,  procured  from 
Professor  Marx,  of  Gottingen,  two  of   the 
remaining  fragments  of  this  unique  calculus. 
One  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of 
the    Royal    College    of   Surgeons,    and    the 
other  I   now   place  before  you.     Although 
this    fragment    presents    as    crystalline   an 
aspect  as  many  uric  acid  concretions,  yet  I 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  appear- 
ance of  crystals  by  slowly  precipitating  its 
solution  in  potass  by  an  acid ;  the  uric  oxide 
fell  in  an  amorphous  form.     I  find   a  case 
referred   to    by  Berzelius   in    his    laborious 
Jahres-Bericht    dcr    Physischen     Wissen- 
chaften   for    1840,    and    q\ioted    from    the 
Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  vol.  ii.  page  182,  in 
which    uric    oxide  was    said    to    have   been 
detected  in  the  urine.     The  patient  laboured 
under    diabetes :    the    urine    deposited,    o» 
cooling,  a  greyish  sediment,  which  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and  reddened  litmus  paper.     It 
was  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  carbonated 
alkalies  precipitated  it  unchanged.  Berzelius 
evidently   doubts  this  deposit  consisting  of 
uric  oxide  ;  and  I  confess  I  quite  agreee  with 
him,  as  it  is  not  the  property  of  this  body  to 
dissolve  in  hotwater  or  to  redden  litmus  paper. 
I  have  never  satisfactorily  made  out  the 
)iresence  of  this  oxide  in  dej)osits,  although 
I  have  more  than  once  suspected  it.     There 
is  a  form  of  yellow  sediment,  consisting  of 
minute    yellow    roundish    granules,    with    a 
well-marked  wax-like  lustre,  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with.     It  dissolves  very  slowly 
in  nitric  acid,  with  scarcely  any  effervescence, 
and  leaves  a  yellowisii-brown  stain  by  evapo- 
ration.    This  I  consider  apjiroaches  closely 
to  uric  oxide,  but  I  liavc  met  with  it  too 
rarely  to  be  able  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  sediment. 
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Should  you  meet  with  a  deposit  of  i  ric 
oxide,  you  will  experience  great  difliLulty 
in  distinguishing  it  from  uric  acid.  To 
facilitate  this  diagnosis,  I  arranged  the 
chemical  characters  of  these  two  bodie^  lide 


by  side  in  my  paper  in  the  Hospital  Reports, 
and  to  this  I  would  refer  you  for  further 
information.  I  have  selected  the  following 
cliaracters  from  the  others,  as  being  most 
readily  distinguished. 


Reai;i'iit.                     j                   Uric  oxide.                   |                    Uric  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Solution  in  nitric  acid,  eva- 
porated. 

Liquor  potassiE. 

Dissolves    slowly    without 
effervescence. 
Leaves  a  yellow  residue. 

Dissolves,  and  the  solution 
is  precipitated  on  the  ad- 
dition of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia. 

Readily   disolved  with  co- 
jiious  effervescence. 
Leaves  a  jjink  residue. 

Dissolves:  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  hydroclorate  of 
ammonia  does  not  affect  it. 

The  next  deposit  in  the  first  class  of 
urinary  sediments  composed  of  the  non-or- 
ganized products  of  vital  chemistry  is — 

Cystine  or  Cystic  oxide. 

I  have  already  directed  your  attention  to  the 
ultimate  composition  of  this  interesting  ingre- 
dient of  calculous  concretions,  'and  its  pro- 
bablesource.  Itdiffers,  you  will  recollect,  from 
other  components  of  these  bodies,  in  con- 
taining two  atoms  of  sulphur,  and  as  this 
substance  always  exists  combined  with  pro- 
tein as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  the  tissues  organized  from  these 
elements  of  the  blood,  it  is  jjrobable  that 
cystine  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults, although  only  an  occasional  one,  of  the 
secondary  or  destructive  assimilation  of  the 
albuminous  tissues  of  the  body. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  on 
account  of  the  great  rarity  of  cases  in  which 
this  deposit  occurs  in  a  marked  manner,  our 
information  as  to  these  points  is  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

Although    calculi    composed    of    cystine 

have  b  known  more  than  30  years,  and, 
although  of  rare  occurrence,  have  been  met 
with  in  sufficient  frequency  to  allow  their 
character  to  become  generally  recognized, 
yet  this  substance  has  been  but  rarely  met 
with,  or  at  least  noticed,  in  urinary  deposits. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  if  carefully 
looked  for,  it  might  be  discovered  in  all  the 
urine  passed  by  patients  labouring  under  a 
calculus  composed  of  this  substance. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  described  by 
Professor  Stromeyer,Dr.  Venables.Dr.  Prout, 
Dr.  Willis,  and  myself,  and  very  lately 
Dr.  Pereira  has  met  with,  1  believe,  two  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence. 

The  urine  containing  cystine  is  often 
of  a  natural  straw-colour,  in  some  instances 
presenting  an  oily  appearance,  and  occasion- 
ally possessing  a  green  hue  of  some  intensity, 
especially  after  repose.  This  remarkable 
colour  is  apparently  due  to  the  evolution  of 


the  sulphur  of  the  cystine.  Occasionally 
a  ])eculiar  and  rather  pungently  and  foetid 
odour  is  presented  by  these  specimens  of 
urine  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant. 
The  density  in  the  specimens  I  have  ex- 
amined varied  from  1.012  to  1.0148. 
Deposits  of  cystine  are  white,  or  pale  grey, 
and  generally  mixed  with  mucus,  often  with 
urate  of  ammonia.  On  aj)plying  heat  to  the 
urine,  the  urate  if  present  dissolves,  but  the 
cystine  undergoes  no  change  until  a  little 
hydrocholoric  acid  is  added,  when  it  slowly 
disappears.  In  all  the  specimens  I  have  met 
with,  as  well  as  in  one  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Prout,  cystine  existed  in  solution,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  a  sediment ;  and  on 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  it  was  freely  pre- 
cipitated. 

If  you  suspect  the  presence  of  cystine  in 
a  sediment,  I  should  recommend  you  to  boil 
it  in  water,  to  dissolve  the  urates  that  may 
exist.  Digest  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  on  the  remainder,  and  let  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  evaporate  spontaneously  on 
a  plate  of  glass.  In  this  manner  you  will 
easily  detect  cystine  by  the  shape  of  the 
crystals  left  by  the  ammonia. 

A  very  ingenious  mode  of  detecting  cys- 
tine in  mLxed  deposits  has  been  proposed 
by  Professor  Liebig,  founded  on  the  presence 
of  sulphur  as  an  ingredient  of  this  substance. 
To  proceed  according  to  this  process,  add 
some  liquor  potasscc  to  a  weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  in  such  quantity  that  the 
oxide,  which  is  first  precipitated,  may  be  re- 
dissolved.  Dissolve  the  suspected  deposit  in 
liquor  potassse,  add  to  this  some  of  the  alka- 
line solution  of  lead,  and  boil  the  mixture  ; 
if  cystine  be  present,  a  black  precipitate  will 
be  formed  from  the  formation  of  sulphuret 
of  lead.  As  this  test  depends  for  its 
efficacy  on  the  presence  of  sulphur,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  any  other  substance  contain- 
ing thiselement  be  present,  a  serious  source  of 
fallacy  will  exist :  hence  it  is  useless  if  albu- 
men, or  any  of  its  modifications,  be  present, 
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as  pus,  or  even  mucus ;  a  copious  deposit 
of  sulphuret  of  lead  being  yielded  by  these 
substances  when  treated  according  to  Liebig  s 
process. 

When  tiie  natural  crystals  of  cystine,  as 
they  are  found  in  urine,  or  the  artificial 
crystals  obtained  by  precipitating  it  by  acetic 
acid,  or  by  the  evaiioration  of  an  amnioniacal 
solution,  are  examined  under  the  niiscros- 
cope,  they  are  found  to  exhibit  a  difinite 
crystalline  form.  This  is  either  a  six-sided 
flat  plate  or  lamina  (Fig.  9), 

Fig.  9. 


Fig.  11. 


either  transparent  all  over,  or  much  more 
generally  opaque  in  the  centre  from  hasty 
crystallization  ;  or  is  met  with  in  round 
patches  with  a  crenate  edge,  and  opaque  in 
the  centre  (Fig.  10), 

Fig.  10. 


Not  unfrequently  the  plates  cohere,  form- 
ing a  multangular  lamina.  All  these  crystals 
])resent  a  fine  display  of  colours  by  polarised 
light.  Their  solubility  in  ammonia  and 
hydrocholoric  acid  will  readily  distinguish 
them  from  other  substances,  as  no  other 
urinary  deposit  has  yet  been  met  with 
which  is  equally  soluble  in  both  these  men- 
strua. A  source  of  fallacy  may  arise  in  the 
detection  of  cystine  under  the  micoscope,  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  urine,  and  the  crys- 
tallisation of  the  common  salt  jircsent  in  it. 
This  salt,  you  arc  well  aware,  crystallises 
naturally  in  cubes,  but  when  a  little  urea 
has  been  dissolved  in  its  solution,  it  assumes 
an  octohcdral  form.  If,  however,  a  small 
quantity  be  allowed  slowly  to  evaporate  from 
its  solution  in  urine,  it  forms  minute  trans- 
parent lamina;,  which  are  generally  three  or 
»ix-eided  (Fig.  11), 


Tliese,  at  fir.'t  view,  may  be  mistaken  for 
cystine,  but  their  perfect  transparency,  and, 
above  all,  their  disappearing  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  water,  will  at  once  discover 
their  real  nature.  If  urine  containing  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  be  hastily  evaporated,  these 
regular  transparent  laminteare  not  met  with, 
but  a  series  of  tolerably  regular  crystals,  in 
the  form  of  elegant  crosslets  and  daggers, 
are  alone  visible  (Fig.  12).    This,  by  the  way, 

Fig.  12. 


affords  a  very  good  presumptive  proof  of  the 
presence  of  urea  in  the  fluid  yielding  these 
curious  crystals  by  hasty  evaporation.  In 
conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  there  appears 
some  connection  between  the  appearance  of 
deposits  of  cystine  and  a  strumous  diathesis. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  severe  disorganizing 
disease  of  the  kidneys  was  discovered.  In 
the  opinion  of  some,  a  connection  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  between  cystine  a)id  dia- 
betes ;  without,  however,  I  think,  sufficient 
proof. 

The  next  ingredient  of  urinary  sediments 
which  we  have  to  examine  is  the 

Oxalate  of  lime. 

Tliis  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
as  well  from  its  frequent  occurrence  as 
from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  with 
which  it  is  often  accompanied.  Deposits 
of  this  substance  are  either  made  up 
of  minute  greyish  calculous  concretions, 
known  as  /lemp-xced  t/ravel,  or  of  minute 
colourless,  and  often  scarcely  visible,  (n-ystalg. 

Dr.  I'rout  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point 
out  the  frequent  existence  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine,  and  was  generally  led  to  xuspect 
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its  presence  by  the  physical  cliaracter  of  the 
fluid,  than  to  prove  it  by  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  crystals ;  at  lea^t,  such  appears  to  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  made  in  his 
valuable  woik,  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred.  Alluding  to  the  j)hysical  proper- 
ties of  the  urine,  he  states,  that  "  when  well 
marked,  they  arc  sufficiently  definite  to  lead 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  urine  in  ff/ass  vessels 
to  sttspect  the  presence  of  the  oxalic  acid 
diathesis;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite to  enable  the  most  experienced  eye, 
much  less  the  inexperienced,  to  decide  at 
once  upon  the  point.  For  the  urine  of 
healthy  individuals  may,  from  accidental 
causes,  such  as  peculiar  articles  of  diet,  &c., 
occasionally  assume  appearances  so  resem- 
bling those  stated  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them.  The  judgment,  therefore,  must, 
in  all  instances,  be  formed  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  phenomena ;  and  from  the  con- 
comitant symptoms  to  be  presently  detailed  ; 
and  these,  taken  together,  for  the  most  part, 
leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  even  though 
an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  may  not  have 
been  known  to  have  passed  from  the  kidney." 
—(Page  GO.) 

By  the  application  oi"  the  microscope,  I 
have,  however,  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  whenever  it  occurs,  with  the 
utmost  readiness ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  actually  demonstrate  its  existence,  instead 
of  drawing  inductions  from  symptoms  to 
which  very  different  significations  may  be 
given  by  different  observers.  I  need  not, 
gentlemen,  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  this 
matter,  or  of  the  cases  in  which  I  detected  it, 
as  these  are  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  and  of  the  Med. 
Gaz.  1812.  My  experience  in  this  subject 
has  now  been  sufficiently  considerable  to 
have  enabled  me  to  discern  the  oxalate  in 
upwards  of  200  specimens  of  urine  ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  unly  of  frequent 
occurrence,  per  se,  but  is  a  very  common 
ingredient,  in  small  proportions,  in  deposits 
of  uric  acid  or  urates. 

Regarding  the  general  appearance  of  the 
urine  containing  the  oxalate,  it  often  presents 
merely  the  normal  amber  hue,  often  being 
rather  pale  :  I  have  never  met  with  a  green- 
coloured  specimen.  In  general,  the  density 
is  rather  high,  exceeding  1020,  and  often 
reaching  1030.  It  is  always  acid,  often  very 
considerably  so.  The  high  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine,  which  certainly  is  the  rule  in 
these  cases,  is  owing,  not  to  the  presence  of 
sugar,  but  to  an  excess,  often  a  large  one, 
of  urea.  Indeed,  most  of  the  specimens 
when  above  1*020  yielded  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  urea  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes 
after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
fom  the  opinion   Dr.   Prout    has    advanced 


regarding  thecauseof  the  presence  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine.  This  distinguished  phy- 
sician traces  it  to  mal-assimilation  of  saccha- 
rine jirinc-iples.  As,  however,  we  now,  by 
aid  of  the  microscope,  are  enabled  to  deled, 
instead  of  suxpecting,  the  presence  of  the 
oxalate,  our  information  on  this  subject  is 
more  satisfactory  than  it  previously  was.  I 
have  never  found  oxalate  of  lime  in  diabetic 
urine  ;  the  white  deposits,  which  have  more 
than  once  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  com- 
posed of  this  salt,  have  always  been  composed 
of  a  very  ditterent  matter.  1  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  you,  in  my  second 
lecture,  the  probable  mode  in  which  oxalate 
of  lime  was  produced,  from  the  re:irrange- 
ment  of  the  elements  of  urea.  It  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  latter  may,  and  often 
does,  become  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  not  only  when  urine  is  kept  for 
some  time,  but  even,  as  in  spinal  disease, 
in  the  bladder  itself.  Then,  remembering 
the  analogy  existing  between  oxalic  and  car- 
bonic acids,  differing  as  they  do  merely  in 
containing  a  diii'erent  amount  of  oxygen,  it 
is  obvious  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be 
presumed  to  be  readily  formed  from  urea  by 
a  re-arrangement  of  its  elements  in  the 
manner  I  have  pointed  out.  Of  course,  if 
oxalate  of  ammonia  be  found  in  the  urine,  a 
dej)osit  of  oxalate  of  lime  will  be  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
natural  calcareous  salts  of  the  urine.  I  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  numerous  specimens  of  urine 
containing  oxalate  of  lime  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  and  I  published 
this  opinion  in  the  April  (1842)  number  of 
our  Hospital  Reports,  I  confess,  with  great 
diffidence,  in  consequence  of  finding  myself 
so  completely  opposed  to  the  published  views 
of  Dr.  Prout  on  this  matter.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer.  Professor  Liebig's  work  ap- 
peared, and  he  adopted  an  opinion  similar 
to  my  own,  but,  guided  by  his  peculiar 
theoretic  views,  referred  the  origin  of  the 
oxalic  acid  to  a  modification  of  the  elements 
of  uric  acid. 

When  you  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the 
oxalate  is  suspected,  take  care  to  have  the 
night  and  morning's  specimen  of  urine 
brought  to  you,  the  urina  chyli  and  urina 
sanguinis ;  the  former  you  will  generally 
find  the  heaviest,  sometimes  exclusively  con- 
taining the  oxalate,  but  certainly  always 
having  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Allow 
the  urine  to  repose  in  a  tall  vessel,  decant 
the  great  mass  of  the  fluid,  and  pour  some 
of  the  lowest  most  turbid  portions  into  a 
watch-glass.  Warm  it  over  a  sj)irit-lamp, 
giving  the  glass  a  rotatory  motion,  so  as  to 
collect  the  deposit  in  the  centre  of  the  glass. 
Remove  the  fluid  with  a  pipette,  and  replace 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  water ;  a  white  glitter- 
ing sediment  will  then   be  readily  seen  with 
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the  naked  eye.  On  placing  it  under  the  mi- 
croscope, furnished  with  a  half-inch  object- 
glass,  the  characteristic  octohedral  form  of 
the  crystals  of  the  oxalate  will  become  readily 
visible. 

The  appearances  presented  by  these  crys- 
tals vary  somewhat  with  their  size,  and  with 
their  being  dry  or  suspended  in  water.  MTien 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  examined  under 
water,  they  appear  (fig.  1^0  as  perfectly  re- 

riG.  1-^.. 


gular  octohedral  crystals,  formed  by  two  four- 
sided  pyramids,  with  a  rhombic  base,  placed 
base  to  base.  If,  however,  they  are  very  mi- 
nute, they  resemble  exceedingly  small  cubes, 
of  which  the  square  outline  is  alone  visible. 
On  the  application  of  a  higher  magnifying 
power,  however,  their  real  octohedral  shape 
becomes  easily  distinguishable.  If  the  crys- 
tals be  allowed  to  dry  on  a  plate  of  glass  be- 
fore examination,  they  present  a  very  curious 
appearance,  owing  to  their  only  partially 
transmitting  light,  on  account  of  the  inclined 
sides  of  the  pyramids  reflecting  all  those  rays 
which  do  not  pass  parallel  to  the  axis.  They 
then  resemble   (fig.  14.)  quadrilateral  crys- 

FiG.  14. 


tals  having  a  square  figure  in  the  centre,  the 
latter  being  transparent,  tnl  the  former 
opaque  ;  so  tliat  they  resemble  two  concentric 
cubes,  the  inner  one  being  ])erfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  the  outer  one  absoluti-ly  black  ; 
the  angles  of  the  former  being  opposed  to  the 
sides  of  the  latter.  On  the  application  of  a 
deeper  magnifying  power,  these  crystals  lose 
this  very  curious  apiiearancc,  and  present 
their  real  octahedral  figure. 


O-^casionally,  although  rarely,  a  very  re- 
markable variety  of  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime  are  met  wittu  They  apjiear  like  dumb- 
bells, or  like  two  kidneys,  w-ith  their  con- 
cavities opposed,  and  connected  by  a  band, 
(fig,  15.)  These  are  thickly  striated  with 
Fig.  15. 


numerous  fine  lines  diverging  from  the  centre 
like  a  zeolite.  I  suspect  that  these  very 
beautiful  objects  are  really  minute  calculous 
concretions,  and  not  true  crystals.  They 
generally  alternate  or  co-exist  with  octohedra. 
When  they  occur  of  some  considerable 
length,  as  -^  inch,  they  are  often  locked  to- 
gether, requiring  some  firm  pressure  to  se- 
parate them,  and  feel  gritty  to  the  touch. 

The  addition  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  liquor 
potassae,  or  ammonia,  does  not  affect  these 
crystals  of  oxalate,  whilst  the  jihosphates  are 
soluble  in  the  former,  and  uric  acid  in  the 
latter.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  them. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  the  deposit  is  collected 
on  a  slip  of  platinum  and  ignited,  the  car- 
bonic oxide  is  evolved,  and  the  oxalate  of 
lime  becomes  converted  into  the  carbonate, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evolu- 
tion of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
may  be  observed  in  infinitessimal  portions  of 
the  deposit  under  the  microscope. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
attending  the  develoimient  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  their  most  frequent  exciting  cause, 
enough  experience  has  now  been  collected 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  The  symptoms  are  always 
those  of  depression,  with  great  irritability  ; 
and,  although  most  frequently  referred  by 
the  i)atient  to  the  stomach,  are  nevertheless 
often  of  a  more  general  character.  A  person, 
for  example,  will  tell  you,  he  has  for  weeks 
or  months  been  losing  flesh  and  health  ;  he 
has  becoir.e  nervous  and  hyi>ochonilriacal  to 
the  greatest  degree  ;  he  is  tortured  with  con- 
stant feelings  of  impending  misfortune ; 
every  thought,  every  action,  is  tinged  with 
melancholy  ;  his  temi)er  has  l)ecome  irritable 
and  suspicious,  his  sexual  desires  and  powers 
have  failed,  his  ai)p('tite  is  cajjricious  and 
uncertain.  This,  gentlemen,  i-  the  picture 
of  an  extreme  case  ;  but  in  very  many  cases 
the  patient  seeks  relief  long  before  the  symp- 
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toms  have  accumulated  to  this  extent.  Even 
then,  however,  notwithstanding  the  early 
stage  of  the  ailment,  an  expression  of  settled 
melancholy  often  strikes  you  on  first  seeing 
the  person.  I  shall  not  here  allude  further 
to  the  symptoms  presented  by  these  cases, 
as  I  have  placed  on  record  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  form  of  disease  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  for  the  past  year  ;  and  to 
these  papers  I  would  refer  you  for  further 
information.  One  fact  I  have  very  generally 
observed,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  I  have  witnessed,  the  disease  was  more 
or  less  directly  traceable  to  some  source  of 
irritation  connected  with  the  sexual  organ. 
Uterine  disease  in  women  and  in  men  ;  re- 
peated gonorrhoea,  onanism,  or  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  intercourse,  certainly  appear  to  be 
frecjuent  primary  links  in  the  chain  of  cau- 
sation of  this  disease.  I  may  remark,  that 
the  general  symj)toms  detailed  by  Dr.  Prout 
as  characteristic  of  cases  in  which  excess  of 
urea  is  excreted,  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  disease  under  consideration. 

Regarding  the  immediate  causes,  I  should 
refer  them  to  the  same  as  those  which  would 
produce  an  exce.^s  of  urea  or  uric  acid,  and 
which  I  have  before  explained  to  you.  The 
presence  of  the  irritable  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  organic 
system,  as  shew^nby  the  emaciation,  &c.  dis- 
posing the  conversion  of  these  more  frequent 
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On  examining  the  composition  of  those 
medicinal  applications  to  indolent  ul- 


ingredients  of  urine  into  an  oxalic  com- 
pound. And  this  is  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  great  frequency  of  minute  crystals  of 
the  oxalate  in  the  common  dyspeptic  depo- 
sits of  urate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  treatment  I 
have  found  most  successful  accords  with  this 
view.  The  use  of  nitric  acid  in  gradually 
increased  doses,  the  administration  of  mi- 
nute doses  of  mercury,  followed  by  mineral 
nervine  tonics,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
iron,  or  the  oxide  of  silver,  comprises  the 
general  routine  of  the  treatment  I  have 
adopted.  The  warm  bath,  with  a  carefully 
administered  course  of  colchicum,  especially 
of  the  acetic  extract,  in  doses  of  a  grain, 
with  as  much  of  blue  pill  twice  a  day,  has 
often  been  of  great  service  in  obstinate  cases. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  very  serious  and  freejuent  form  of  dis- 
ease,  as  the  large  number  of  these  cases 
in  which  I  have  been  consulted  since  I 
first  announced  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime  have  convinced  me  of  its 
being  very  frequently  overlooked.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  I  have  been  told  by 
the  medical  attendant  or  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient that  I  had  to  investigate  an  obstinate 
case  of  dyspepsia,  with  emaciation  and  hypo- 
chondriasis, in  which  every  remedy  that  had 
been  tried,  although  it  had  relieved  for  the 
time,  failed  to  effect  any  permanent  good. 

cers  which  have  generally  been  de- 
nominated healing  or  stimulating, 
there  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
them  a  very  striking  similarity  in  che- 
mical composition ;  all  being  chiefly 
composed  of  an  inactive  base,  or  com- 
bined with  highly  electro-negative  ele- 
ments, and  which,  in  most  instances,  is 
oxygen. 

To  enumerate  the  most  common  :  — 


The  red  precipitate  (quantitative  analysis  undecided)  Hg  +  N    +Ogor  - 

Yellow  wash — Hydrated  Perox.  of  Mercury     .  .  Hg  +  H    +  O3 

Black  wash — Protoxide  of  Mercury  .  .  .  Hg  +  O 

Nitric  Acid N    +  Oj 

Nitrate  of  Silver  N    +  Ag+ Og 

Ung.  Hyd.  Nit.  Pernitrate  of  Mercury  .         .  Hg  +  N    +Oj 

Ung.  Calamin.  Ung.  Zinci — Oxide  of  Zinc      .  .  Z    +  O 

Cupri  Sulphas. —  Blue  Stone  .  .  .  .  S      +CU+O4 

Liq.  Plumbi  dilut. — Trisacet.  of  Lead      .  .  .  Plg  +  Hg  +  C^  +  O, 


To  which  may  be  added— the  various 
plasters  (Oleate  and  Stearate  of  Lead, 
^lercury,  and  Iron,  containing  each 
2  eq.  of  the  Metallic  Oxide),  and  also 
steam,  which  has  been  recommended  of 
late  as  an  external  application,  and 
which  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
oxygen  and  again  restoring  it  as  it  con- 
denses (Brande's  Chcm  ) 


The  above  and  some  others  may  be 
considered  to  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves, while  a  second  class  would  in- 
clude several  applications  highly  useful 
as  dressings,  containing  an  electro- 
negative element,  but  no  oxygen  ;  such 
as  the  iodide  of  lead,  merciu-y,  &c. 
Tiie  actions  of  these  compounds  may 
bo    explained    by    the    property   that 
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iodine  possesses  of  entering  into  com- 
bination with  the  same  class  of  bodies 
as  oxygen,  and  thus  supplying  its  place, 
and  so  liberating  a  corresponding 
equivalent  of  that  element.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  iodine  is,  as 
far*  as  experience  at  present  extends, 
the  only  other  electro-negative  which 
is  not  deleterious  in  its  action  on  the 
animal  tissues,  and  therefore  is  the 
only  body  that  can  be  substituted  for 
oxvgcn.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
bromine  may  be  found  to  be  useful. 

In  the  catalogue  of  outward  applica- 
tions to  ulcers  there  remains  the  simple 
ointments,  as  Ung.  Cetacei:  theresinous 
ointments,  Cer.  Resinae,  containing  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
being  comparatively  mild  in  operation, 
fat  may  be  taken  for  the  composition  of 
one  C,,  +  H  +  0,  and  resin  for  that  of 
the  other,  C.g  H-jjO^-— The  rest  of  the 
external  application  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopd'ia' consists  of  ointments, 
&c.  for  peculiar  purposes,  as  Ung.  Sul- 
phuris,Cer.  Sabina>,  the  consideration  of 
which  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  remarks. 

In  a  closer  examination  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  applications  to 
ulcers,  it  will  be  noticed,  1st,  that  their 
energy  on  the  animal  tissue,  and  their 
caustic  properties,  are  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  readiness  and  rapidity  with  w'hich 
they  part  with  their  oxygen  :  thus, 
strong  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
nitrate  of  mercury,  act  energetically,  as 
does  also  the  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  ; 
while  the  black  wash  and  the  oxide  of 
zinc  are  much  milder  applications. 
2dly,  It  will  be  observed,  the  ba.ses  of 
those  compounds  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  prefer,  are,  when  deprived 
of  their  oxygen,  perfectly  inert — as 
metallic  mercury, lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron, 
and  that  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  com- 
paratively slight.  And  it  is  doubtless 
on  account  of  the  very  strong  attraction 
that  potassum,  sodium,  calcium,  &c., 
possess  for  oxygen,  and  their  strong 
action  on  the  animal  lesion  in  the  state 
of  oxide,  that  render  them  and  their 
salts  inapplicaljlc  for  dressings  ;  and 
probably  it  is  for  a  like  reason  that  the 
salts  of  ammonia  cannot  be  used. 

Three  qualifications,  therefore,  ap- 
pear necessary  to  constitute  a  good 
outward  application  to  an  indolent 
ulcer.  1st,  A  substance  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  oxygen,  or  of  an 
electro-negative  body.     2dly,    A   com- 


pound that  will  part  with  its  oxygen  to 
the  animal  organism  moderately  slowly. 
3dly,  A  compound  whose  elements, 
when  its  oxygen  is  abstracted  wholly 
or  partially,  remains  so  far  inert  as  not 
to  possess  chemical  or  solvent  powers 
on  the  tissues,  nor  poisonous  effects  on 
the  body  generally. 

If  these  conclu.sions  be  rightly  drawn, 
chemistry  would  lead  us  to  select  many 
other  combinations  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable applications  to  indolent  sores  ; 
some  such  have  occurred  to  the  writer, 
and  he  has  consequently  been  insti- 
tuting, with  the  aid  of  some  profes- 
sional friends,  a  series  of  trials  with 
several  compounds  ;  the  first  of  these, 
which  has  now  been  tried  with  marked 
usefulness,  is  the  iodateof  the  protox- 
ide of  mercury,  whose  ultimate  com- 
position may  be  thus  expressed:  — 


Electro-positive. 
Hir. 


Electro-negative. 
I  +  0„ 


It  contains  thus  7  equivalents  of 
electro -negative  elements  out  of  8. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  slowly, 
owing  probably  to  its  insolubility  :  it 
is  therefore  mild  and  lasting  in  its 
action  :  it  may  be  used  in  the  strength 
of  3ss.  to  5SS.  to  the  ounce  of  lard. 

Another  compound  not  generally 
known,  but  very  useful,  and  for  the 
power  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  of  this  town,  is  the  iodide 
of  starch. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Chalk,  of  the  Royal  Sea- 
Bathing  Infirmary,  uses  with  great 
success  the  oxide  of  silver,  made  by 
addition  of  lime-water  to  a  solution  of 
Arg.  Nilr.,  and  using  the  black  pre- 
cipitated powder  ;  pectic  acid*,  applied 
as  a  poultice,  the  writer  has  found  to 
be  quite  equal,  and  perhaps  superior, 
to  the  carrot,  and  easier  of  application. 
Several  other  chemical  compounds 
suggest  themselves — as  the  lodate  of 
peroxide  of  mercuiy.  more  soluble  than 
the  proto-iodate,  and  therefore  doubt- 
less more  energetic.  The  preparations 
of  periodic  acid,  the  bromates,  meco- 
natcs,  the  precipitate  formed  by  Tr. 
Opii.on  goulard- water,  is  a  useful  drcss- 


*  Pictir  arid  (tlie  active  nrinciple  of  the  carrot) 
would  form  an  clcijant  suhstitute  for  the  carrot- 
piiidtice,  which  cannot  be  always  procured.  It 
forms  a  l)etter  and  softer  povdtice.  It  would  be 
made  exiemijoraneously  by  the  addition  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  dried  acid,  and  would  be  pro- 
curable at  all  seasonB,  in  all  climates  and  coun- 
tries, and  could  be  prepared  at  a  veo'  moderate 
price. 
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ing;  mucic  acid,  alloxan,  hydrated 
IM.Toxide  of  iron,  <S:c.  Sec. 

The  direct  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  oxygenated,  or,  at  all 
events,  electro-negative  compounds 
being  required  for  indolent  ulcers,  is, 
that  want  of  power  in  this  character  of 
sores  is  dependent  iijwn  the  deficiency 
of  those  elements ;  or  doubtless  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  a  sujx^rabundance  of 
the  other  class,  or  electro-positive  ele- 
ments :  this  point,  the  vex/tta  (/iKeslio  of 
the  theory  of  resj)iration,  is  equally 
difficult  to  determine  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
latter  is  the  exception,  and  the  former 
the  usual  occurrence.  As  the  preced- 
ing remarks  may  appear  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  external  applica- 
tions, it  may  be  as  well  to  insist  that 
deficient  supply  of  oxygen  occurs  in  two 
ways— 1st,  By  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood,  and  2dly,  by  deficient  circula- 
tion, and  is  only  to  be  met  by  such  in- 
ward remedies  as  shall  invigorate  the 
constitution  or  quicken  the  circulation  ; 
as  tonic.«,  stimulants,  Tr.  Opii  in  small 
doses,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Skey  : 
and  that  an  artificial  supply  of  the 
deficient  element  locally  can  be  only 
an  auxiliary  ;  for  of  course  it  can  only 
be  used  as  long  as  the  part  is  abraded, 
and  its  application  is  hindered  daily  as 
the  ulcer  lessens. 

It  requires  great  caution,  perhaps,  not 
to  force  chemical  explanations  of  physi- 
olog\'  too  far,  especially  after  the  perusal 
of  the  recent  work  of  Liebig.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  refrain  from  a  few 
further  observations  to  which  tlie  pre- 
ceding naturally  leads.  But  as  the 
present  paper  has  already  extended  to 
too  great  a  length,  they  wall  be  neces- 
sarily very  brief. 

If  indolent  ulcers  depend  on  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  does  the  opposite 
character  of  local  affections  depend  on 
its  excess  ? 

Inflammatory  local  afiections— in- 
flamed and  irritable  sores,  &c. — are 
attended  with  increase  of  circulation, 
and  consequently,  as  corroborated  by 
their  intense  red  colour,  by  excessive 
supply  of  oxygen :  and  if,  as  Liebig 
states,  animal  heat  is  dependent  on 
chemical  action,  we  have  evidence  that 
there  is  not  only  excess  of  oxygen,  but 
also  excess  of  chemical  action.  Now 
experience  has  taught  us,  in  these  cases, 
to   use   cold  applications,  and  this   is 
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doubtless  the  best  way  of  diminishing 
chemical  action  (Liebig,  p.  2(;i) ;  but 
poultices  are  also  used,  (with  or  with- 
out a  ferment)  :  a  poultice  is  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter,  placed,  by  warmth 
and  moisture,  in  tne  most  favourable 
position  for  undergoing  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  it  cannot  do  but 
by  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  oxygen 
has  thus  been  abstracted,  suppuration 
is  the  result,  and  pus  most  probably 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
electro-positive  elements,  as  carbon, 
h3-drogen,  nitrogen,  perhaps  sulphur ; 
but  its  exact  analysis  has  not  been 
determined. 

If  the  above  be  the  modus  operandi 
of  poultices,  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  vinegar  would  be  useful,  as 
its  presence  promotes  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. A  very  old  form  of  poul- 
tice consists  of  oatmeal  and  the  dregs 
of  the  beer-cask,  a  compound  strongly 
liable  to  acetous  fermentation. 

Again,  to  burns,  in  which  chemical 
action  has  been  promoted  by  increase 
of  temperature,  and  is  immediately 
continued  by  increased  circulation,  and 
consequently  increased  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, the  remedy  which  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  profession  for  years, 
and  is  still  preferred  by  many  (though 
tiie  old  Linim.  Tereb.  is  expunged 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia)  is  wholly 
composed  of  electro-positive  elements, 
namely,  Cio  Hs  or  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Therefore,  to  angry  and  inflamma- 
tory ulcers,  in  which  there  appears  a 
very  inflammatory  action,  the  oxyge- 
nated compounds  would  be  prejudicial. 
Cold  lotions,  or  poultices,  for  chemical 
reasons,  would  be  indicated  ;  or,  if 
ointments  are  used,  those  only  contain- 
ing a  preponderance  of  electro-positive 
elements,asUng.Cetacei,  Creosote,  &c.; 
perhaps,  also,  the  application  of  tur- 
pentine, or  the  non-oxygenated  essen- 
tial oils,  as  the  01.  Limon. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in- 
ternally, and  consequently  to  the  taste, 
the  electro-positive  elements  stimulate 
iLS  spirit,  and  the  oxygenated  com- 
l)ounds  are  the  proper  stimulants  ex- 
ternally. 

.Marirate,  Feb.  10,  1843. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 
REPORT 

FOR  1842  ;    WITH   REMARKS. 

By  Wm.  AcGt'STrs  Guv,  M.B.  Cantab. 

Profespor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King-'s  College. 
London ;  and  Physician  to  King's  College 
Hospital. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  report  for  the  year  1842  is,  in 
more  than  one  respect,  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  two  former  years.  The 
registration  of  the  in-patients,  com- 
menced in  the  present  year,  embraces 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number,  so  (hat  the  report  more  nearly 
represents  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the 
district  in  which  the  hospital  is  situate. 
The  number  of  cases  analysed  also  ex- 
ceeds, by  more  than  2,000,  that  of  the 
year  1841.  As  the  number  of  cases  is 
so  considerable,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  distinguish  the  periods  at 
which  the  several  diseases  have  oc- 
curred; accordingly,  a  table  is  added,  in 
which  this  distinction  is  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  larger  groups  of  disease. 
Another  table  is  given,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  sex  on  disease.  Similar 
tallies  for  each  year,  and  for  the  sum 
of  the  preceding  years,  will  be  given  in 
each  future  report. 

The  total  number  of  patients  regis- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  hospital,  for 
the  year  1842,  is  as  follows  : — 

In-patients 1.383 

Out-patients 11138 


Total. 
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This  number,  which  is  exclusive  of 
casualties,  comprises  180  midwifery 
cases*. 

Of  the  1 383  in-patients  93  died,  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  15,  or  0-72 
per  cent,  which,  considering  the  high 
l)roportion  that  the  number  of  patients 
bears  to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
number  of  urgent  cases  admitted,  is  a 
very  low  mortality. 

Some  Klight  alterations  have  been 
made  in  (he  arrangement  of  the  first 
table,  and  in  tlic  general  abslract.  In 
the  reports  of  1 H40  and  1 841  pleurodynia 
was  classed  with  rheumatic  afToctions, 

*  'niemidwifcrydcpnrtnientiR  of  comparatively 
recent  estabhshment,  which  accuiintH  fpr  the  com- 
parative DinallneKB  of  the  number. 


inasmuch  as  it  has  its  seat  in  the 
muscular  fibre.  But  as  the  pain  in  the 
left  side,  which  is  so  common  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  female,  though  it  his  its 
seat  in  the  muscles,  is  obviously  neu- 
ralgic, it  has  been  transferred  to  the 
group  of  neurAlgic  afiections  ;  whilst 
the  cases  of  pleurodynia  occurring  in 
(he  male  being  merely  a  form  of  local 
muscular  rheumatism,  have  been  placed 
under  that  head.  The  cases  of  hooping- 
cough,  too,  which,  in  the  former  reports, 
were  placed  among  the  epidemic  dis- 
eases, nave  been  grouped,  in  the  present 
report,  with  diseases  of  (he  chest,  and 
delirium  (remens  wi(h  men(al  disorders. 
AVi(h  these  exceptions,  (he  alterationsin 
the  first  table  are  not  such  as  to  require 
comment.  In  the  general  abstract, 
catarrh  and  intestinal  worms  have  been 
madeseparate  headings, instead  of  being 
merged,  the  one  in  febrile  affections, 
and  the  other  in  diseases  of  the  in- 
testines. These  alterations  will  be 
carefully  attended  to  when  any  use  is 
made  of  the  reports  of  the  years  1840 
and  1841. 

Analysis  o/"  10,4.38  Registered  Cases  of  Dis- 
ease, treated  at  King's  College  Hospital, 
during  the  year  1842. 

Mule.     Fem.    Tot. 


Febris  continua 

17 

7 

2t 

intermittens    . 

;', 

4 

7 

ephemera 

dentitionis 

3 
(5 

2 

7 

5 
13 

infantum  remittens  . 

136 

159 

295 

Catarrhus 

137 

248 

385 

Variola  .          .          ,          , 

C 

2 

8 

Varicella 

14 

5 

19 

Rubeola 

10 

14 

24 

„ ..^1 

2 

14 

0 

16 

2 

30 

Scarlatina 

...^.^..^i..^ 

3 
15 

1 
19 

4 

34 

Erysipelas 

Struma  ,          ,          .          . 

73 

CI 

134 

Cachexia 

3 

4 

7 

Mollities  ossium 

10 

5 

15 

Debilitas 

40 

158 

204 

Purpura 
Plethora 

2 
.3 

1 
3 

3 
6 

Podagra 

31 

9 

40 

Anasarca 

4 

10 

14 

Ascites  .... 

4 

2 

6 

(Edema .... 

7 

14 

21 

Muscular  Rheumatism     . 

2.y2 

188 

440 

Articular  Rheumatism 

50 

44 

94 
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Epilepsy 

21 

23 

44 

Inflammation   of  the   al 

)- 

Chorea  . 

5 

IG 

21 

sorbents 

1 

0 

1 

Hysteria 
Catalepsy 

0 
2 

39 
0 

39 
2 

Dysphagia 

2 

1 

3 

Convulsions    . 
Syncope 
Heinij)legia 
Paraplegia 
Paralysis  (general  a 
tial)    . 

nd  pai 
nbs 

6 
1 
6 
1 

21 
1 
1 

3 
0 
3 
2 

6 
0 
3 

9 
1 
9 
3 

27 
1 
4 

Dys|)epsia 

Gastritis  mucosa 

Gastrodynta    . 

Hx'niatemesis 

Organic  disease  of  stomac 

Gastro-enteritis  mucosa 

Diarrhcea 

MelaMia 

74 

.       23 

4 

7 

h         3 

.       14 

.     133 

2 

163 

97 

7 

12 

2 

24 

173 

1 

237 

120 

11 

19 

5 

38 

306 

a^itans 
Weakness  of  the  li 

3 

Tabes  mesenterica    . 

2 

1 

3 

Spinal  irritatioa 

0 

32 

32 

Dysentery 

2 

2 

4 

Pleurodynia    . 

0 

87 

87 

Constipation   . 

.       86 

263 

349 

Muscular  pain  of  abdome 

Q            0 

10 

10 

Colic,  tympanites    . 

5 

8 

13 

Neuralgia 

.       19 

28 

47 

Colica  pictonuni 

.       19 

0 

13 

Hemicrania     . 

2 

5 

7 

Tormina 

3 

3 

6 

Sciatica  . 

7 

4 

n 

Haemorrhoids. 

.       26 

20 

46 

Pain  in  the  feet 

3 

3 

6 

Prolapsus  ani  . 

3 

15 

18 

in  the  hands    . 

0 

4 

4 

Stricture  of  the  rectum 

0 

3 

3 

Melancholia    . 

4 

3 

7 

Enlarged  spleen 

0 

1 

1 

Hypochondriasis 

2 

1 

3 

Peritonitis 

3 

3 

6 

Mania    . 
Dementia 

Deliriuni  tremens    . 
Drunkenness  . 

0 

1 

.        13 

1 

4 
0 
5 
1 

4 

1 

18 

2 

Intestinal  worms  (unnam 
Ascaris  vermicularis 
lumbricoides 

id)    22 

.       25 

1 

31 
29 

1 

53 

54 

2 

Taenia    . 

6 

9 

15 

Determination  of  blood  t 

-> 

the  head 

8 

6 

14 

Diseases  of  the  liver 

4 

2 

6 

Apoplexy 
Vertigo  . 

1 

8 

0 
11 

1 
19 

Icterus  . 
Gall  stones 

14 
0 

11 

1 

25 

1 

Cephalaja 

.       66 

121 

187 

Diseases  of  the  kidney 

9 

5 

14 

Hydrocephalus 

7 

8 

15 

Haematuria     . 

5 

3 

8 

Diabetes 

3 

0 

3 

Phrenitis 

3 

1 

4 

Other  diseases  of  brain 

2 

8 

10 

Cystitis 

3 

1 

4 

Irritable  bladder 

3 

2 

5 

Cynanche  tonsillaris 

43 

71 

114 

Dysuria 

6 

11 

17 

Tonsillitis 

22 

33 

55 

Incontinence  of  urine 

6 

1 

7 

Relaxed  uvula 

2 

0 

2 

Retention  of  urine  . 

2 

0 

2 

Laryngitis,  acute  &  chronic 

0 

6 

6 

Calculus 

11 

1 

12 

Laryngismus  stridulus 

1 

0 

1 

Gravel   . 

5 

0 

5 

Cynanche  pharyngea 

3 

1 

4 

parotidea 

5 

7 

12 

Syphilis 

156 

65 

221 

thyroidea 

0 

3 

3 

Gonorrhoea  and  gleet 

545 

210 

755 

trachealia 

2 

1 

3 

Bubo      .          .          .          . 

58 

34 

92 

Ulcer  of  tongue 

1 

1 

2 

Swelled  testicle 

53 

(-) 

53 

Diseases  of  the  salivary  gla 

nds  3 

2 

5 

Excoriations  . 

25 

10 

35 

Condylomata 

17 

25 

42 

Bronchitis 

137 

238 

375 

Pneumonia 

9 

1 

10 

Secondary  syphilis  . 

62 

74 

136 

Pleuritis 

1 

2 

3 

Hydrocele 

18 

(-) 

18 

Dys]ma?a 

1 

3 

4 

Varicocele 

5 

(-) 

5 

Tussis    . 

83 

130 

213 

Stricture 

39 

(-) 

39 

Pertussis 

10 

11 

21 

Other    diseases   of  male 

Phthisis 

312 

137 

449 

organs  of  generation     . 

36 

(-) 

36 

Haemoptysis   . 
Emphysema    . 

14 

17 

31 

y 

3 

12 

Periostitis 

13 

20 

.•J3 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs 

1 

0 

1 

Diseases  of  bone     . 
teeth  apd  gum 

12 
s       6 

5 
10 

17 
16 

Pericarditis 

1 

0 

1 

joints    . 

51 

70 

121 

Hypertrophy  . 

4 

1 

5 

Palpitation 

10 

IG 

26 

Diseases  of  the  eye  and  it 

s 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart 

10 

14 

24 

appendages 

134 

125 

259 

Cyanosis 

1 

0 

1 

ear 

12 

18 

30 

Phlebitis 

1 

1 

2 

nose 

3 

6 

9 
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Skin  diseases  (unnamed) 

Strophulus 
Lichen  . 
Prurigo 

Lepra  vulgaris 

syphilitica 

Psoriasis 
Pityriasis 

Urticaria 
Roseola 
Erythema 
nodosum 

Pemphigus 
Pompholyx     . 

Impetigo 
Porrigo 
Ecthyma 
Scabies 

Herpes 
Rupia    . 

syphilitica 

Miliaria 
Eczema 
Aphthae 

Acne 

Lupus    . 

Sycosis 

Naevus  . 

Phlegmon 

Abscess 

Anthrax 

Ulcers  of  the  leg 

other  parts 

FistiJa  in  ano 
perineo 

Varicose  veins 
Tumors 

Malignant  tumors 
Glandular  enlargements 
Enlarged     and    inflamed 

bursse 
Hernia  . 
Malformations 

Wounds 

Burns  and  scalds     . 
Contusions  and  sprains 
Concussion    . 
Dislocations    . 
Fractures 
Other  accidents 
Attempts  at  suicide 


61   48  109 

3 

22 
12 

60 
24 

47 
2 

30 
2 

22 
3 

6 
1 

12 
208 

11 
156 

48 

2 

1 

1 

93 

29 

13 

1 

4 

1 

211 

143 

24 

221 

104 

12 

1 


0 

11 

1 

13 
9 

18 
2 

17 
1 
4 
1 

3 
1 

7 

116 

6 

77 

28 

2 

0 

1 

54 

12 

7 
1 
4 
0 

107 

86 

19 

113 

53 

7 

1 


84 

40 

249 

4 

7 

64 

5 

1 


3 
11 
11 

47 

15 

29 

0 

22 
1 

18 
2 

3 
0 

5 
92 

5 
79 

20 

0 

1 

0 

39 

17 

6 
0 
0 
1 

104 

57 

5 

108 

51 

5 

0 


6 

8 

14 

21 

24 

45 

3 

4 

7 

25 

10 

35 

14 

34 

48 

21 

13 

34 

23 

18 

41 

33 

35 

157 

1 

3 

30 

12 

6 


Diseases  of  Females 
Aniemia,  chlorosis    . 
Hyperlactatio,  mimosis  inquiota 
Amenorrhoea    . 
Irregular  menstruation 
Dysmenorrhoea 
Menorrhagia    . 
Leucorrhoea     . 


Purulent    discharge    from   the   vagina 
of  children    ..... 

Pregnancy        ..... 

Abortus  ...... 

Diseases  of  the  vagina 
Inflammation  of  the  pudenda 
Prolapsus  uteri  .... 

Organic  diseases  of  uterus  and  ovary  . 

Diseases  of  the  mammse    . 

Ovarian  dropsy         .... 

Change  of  life  .... 

General  Abstract. 
Febrile  aflfections  .  .  165  179 
Catarrh  .  .  .  137  248 
Contagious  exanthemata  64  57 
Struma,  gout,  &c.  .  168  241 
Dropsies  .  .  .  15  26 
Rheumatic  affections  .  302  232 
Convulsive  diseases,  &c.  35  81 
Paralytic  affections  .  30  14 
Neuralgic  affections  .  31  173 
Mental  disorders  .  21  14 
Diseases  of  the  brain  .  95  155 
throat. 


larynx,  &c. 

lungs 

heart  and 

arteries 

stomach 

intestines 

Intestinal  worms 
Diseases  of  the  abdominal 

cavity 

liver 

urinary 


117 
75 

406 

5 

10 

94 

17 

7 


33 

97 

83 

9 

29 

106 

101 


organs 
Syphilitic  diseases 
Other   diseases   of  male 

organs  of  generation 
Diseases  of  bones,  joints 

teeth,  &c. 
the  organs  of 

sense 
,Skin  diseases 
Inflammation  anditscon 

sequences 
Tumors,  &c. 
Accidents   and   externa! 

injuries     . 
Attempts  at  suicide 
Diseases  of  females 


82 


28 
113 
295 

54 

3 


125 
542 

32 
281 
514 

70 

3 
14 


53  24 

916  418 

98  (-) 

82  105 

149  149 

457  475 

386  330 

113  111 

453  271 

1  6 

(— )  606 


13 

6 

4 

29 

16 

34 

1 

35 

344 
385 
121 
409 

41 
534 
116 

44 
204 

35 
250 

207 
1119 

60 
394 
809 
124 

6 

32 

77 
1334 

98 

187 

298 
932 

716 
224 

724 

7 

606 


Total,  4941  5497  104.38 
As  the  number  of  cases  registered 
during  the  past  year  is  so  considerable, 
and  as  tlie  cases  themselves  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  present  a  tolerably 
correct  view  of  the  sickness  preva- 
lent in  the  most  central  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  I  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  the  several 
diseases,  or  classes  of  disease,  wliich 
occurred  in  the  several  months  and 
quarters  of  the  year  1842.     (Table  1.) 
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Catarrh 

i  Rheumatic  affections 

'  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  . 
,  Disorders  of  the  respiratory  system 
j  Disorders  of  the  circulating  system 
'  Disorders  of  the  organs  of  digestion 

Disorders  of  the  urinary  organs 

Skin  diseases 

Inflammation,  and  its  consequences 

Struma,  gont,  dropsy,  &c.    .     .     . 

Syphilitic  disorders 

Diseases  of  the  osseous  system  .     . 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  sense  .     . 

Accidents,  tumors,  malformations,  &c. 

Diseases  of  females 

1 

1 
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This  table  presents  some  points  of 
interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  febrile 
affections,  the  contagious  exanthemata, 
the  disorders  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
and  the  group  of  diseases  of  uncertain 
seat,  comprising  struma,  gout,  debility, 
&c.  agree  in  the  orderof  their  frequency ; 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  each 
class  occurring  in  the  third,  and  the 
least  in  the  first  quarter  ;  and  that  the 
quarters  come  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  that  in  which  the  fewest 
cases  occurred  : — first,  fourth,  second, 
third.  The  order  of  frequency  in  the 
case  of  catan'h  is  different,  but  if  cases 
reported  as  debility,  and  of  which  the 
greater  number  may  be  fairly  considered 
to  fall  under  the  head  of  catarrh,  be  in- 
cluded in  that  class,  the  same  order  of 
frequency  will  be  found  to  obtain  with 
catarrh  as  with  the  diseases  already 
enumerated.  If,  moreover,  the  cases 
of  debility  be  taken  from  those  of  the 
mixed  group  with  which  they  are  classed 
in  the  first  table,  the  remainder  of  that 
group  will  be  found  to  follow  in  the 
order  1,4,  2,  3.  The  class  of  febrile 
affections,  the  contagious  exanthemata, 
catarrh,  diseases  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, and  the  mixed  group,  including 
struma,  gout,  plethora,  &c.  resemble 
each  other,  therefore,  in  the  order  of 
frequency. 

All  these  diseases  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  ;  but  as  the  same  order  is 
obFcrved  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  a 
totally  different  group,  viz.  that  of  aci  i- 
dents,  tumors,  malformations,  &c.  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  seasons  is 
indirect  and  remote,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  be  very  guarded  in  forming  any 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  health  from  these  data,  and  to 
suspend  the  judgment  till  the  reports  of 
future  years  shall  have  confirmed  or 
invalidated  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  present  report.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  total  number  corresponds  with 
the  order  of  the  classes  now  referred  to ; 
and  that,  taking  diseases  and  accidents 
together,  the  quarters  follow  in  the 
order  1 ,  4,  2,  3.  The  same  order  also 
obtains  when  the  accidents  arc  sub- 
tracted. It  seems,  therefore,  safe  to 
conclude  that  sickness  is  least  prevalent 
in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March  ;  somewhat  more  prevalent 
in  October,  November,  and  Decemlier; 
still  more  rife  in  April,  May,  and  June  ; 
and  that  there  is  most  bickness  iu  the 


months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  months  come  in  the  following 
order : — January,  March,  April,  Decem- 
ber, February,  November,  October, 
May,  July,  September,  June,  August. 

The  affections  of  the  organs  of  res- 
piration follow  the  inverse  order  of 
the  classes  just  mentioned  ;  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  the  least  in  the  third.  The 
quarters,  therefore,  stand  as  follows, 
beginning,  as  before,  with  that  in  which 
there  is  the  smallest  number  of  cases : — 
third,  second,  fourth,  first. 

Rheumatic  affections,  and  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs,  follow  in  the 
order  1 ,  2,  3,  4 ;  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  skin,  and  those  of  females, 
follow  the  order  1 ,  4,  3,  2 ;  those  of  the 
circulating  system  are  represented  by 
1 ,  2,  4,  3  ;  and  this  is  the  order  of  the 
syphilitic  disorders.  The  great  excess 
of  this  latter  class  of  affections  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and 
in  the  third  quarter,  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  In  the  group  of  which  acci- 
dents, especially  bruises  and  sprains, 
form  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  the  same 
excess  during  the  third  quarter.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  it  is  during  the 
summer  months  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  crimes  are  committed  against 
the  person,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
suicides  take  place,  at  least  in  most 
nations,  and  that  the  liability  to  attacks 
of  insanity  is  at  a  maximum*.  If 
future  reports  correspond  with  the 
present,  we  shall  have,  in  the  excess  of 
syphilitic  disease,  during  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  an  incidental  confirma- 
tion of  the  facts  which  tend  to  prove  the 
great  activity  of  the  passions  during 
these  seasons. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the 
prevalence  of  sickness,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  not  to  the 
mortdlily.  On  referring  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General's table  of  mortality  for  the 
metropolis  for  1842,  I  find  that  sick- 
ness is  at  a  minimum  and  the  mortality 
at  a  maximum  in  January  ;  whilst  the 
third  quarter,  which  is  the  most  sickly, 
ranks  only  third  in  point  of  mortality. 
In  the  bills  of  mortality,  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mine the  total  mortality,  arc  fatal  in 
the  following  order,  beginiiiug  with  the 
(quarter  in  wliich  tlie  deaths  are  fewest 


*  See  Uuetelet  sur  I'Hominc,  Book  3. 
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—3,  2,  4,  I  —and  this  is  the  order  of  the 
frequency  of  those  aflToctions.  The 
third  qiuirtcr  is  not  only  more  sickly, 
but  also  more  fatal  to  life  than  the 
second,  in  consequence  of  the  predo- 
minance of  almost  every  severe  disease 
except  those  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
part  of  I  he  report  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  comparison  with  the  re- 
sults of  future  years. 

I  liave  prepared  another  table,  which 
exhibits  the  number  of  cases  of  the 
several  diseases,  or  classes  of  disease, 
occurring  in  both  sexes;  to  which  I 
have  added  their  per-centage  propor- 
tions for  either  sex.  By  presenting  a 
similar  table  in  each  year's  report,  and 
adduig  the  result  of  the  current  year 
to  those  of  the  preceding  years,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  a  tolerably  correct 
view  of  the  liability  of  either  sex  to 
the  several  forms  of  disease.  Some 
observations  yet  remain  to  be  made  on 
this  subject  in  relation  to  individual 
diseases. 

Remarks. — I  have  brought  together, 
in  this,  as  in  former  reports,  a  few 
observations  entered  in  the  column  of 
remarks,  to  which  I  add  some  comments 
on  the  relative  frequency  of  those  dis- 
eases which  are  most  hable  to  vary 
year  by  year. 

Febris  continua. — The  number  of 
cases  of  continued  fever  entered  in  this, 
as  in  the  two  preceding  reports,  is  very 
inconsiderable.  There  lias,  indeed, 
been  a  remarkable  freedom  from  fever 
during  the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1842, 
with  every  indication  of  an  approaching 
epidemic  in  the  present  year.  Already 
a  larger  number  of  cases  of  fever  have 
come  under  my  notice  during  the  pre- 
sent than  during  the  whole  of  last  year. 

Febris  inf'atitnni  rcntittens. — Cases  of 
infantile  fever  were  greatly  in  excess 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year;  119 
out  of  295  cases,  or  two-fifths,  having 
been  registered  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September.  There 
was  also  a  great  excess  of  cases  of 
debility  occurring  in  children  during 
the  months  of  May,  September,  and 
October,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  these  were  females. 

Catarrkiis. — In  the  report  for  1841, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  catarrh 
and  inlluenza,  in  consequence  of  the 
marked  epideuiic  character  which  the 


disease  assumed  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  ;  no  less  than  1 1 
cases  having  been  entered  on  each  of 
two  days.  In  the  year  1842,  catarrh 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  epidemic, 
for  when  the  cases  registered  as  debility, 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  which 
are  too  much  in  excess  to  be  explained 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that 
they  were  true  Ccises  of  catarrh,  are 
added  in,  there  results  a  slight  excess 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
Septein])er;  but  the  numbers  in  the 
several  (juarters  are  so  nearly  the  same 
as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  an  epidemic. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  catarrh 
and  inlluenza  registered  in  1841  was 
415  in  8029  patients,  or  about  I  in  19; 
the  number  registered  in  1842  was  385, 
or  1  in  27  patients. 

Erysipelas. — In  one  case  of  erysipelas 
faciei,  occurring  in  a  female,  a3t.  30, 
the  menses  were  suppressed  on  the 
second  day  by  cold,  and  the  eruption 
made  its  appearance  immediately  after. 
In  another  case,  a  female,  act.  54,  drank 
8  pints  of  cold  water,  which  was 
followed  by  shivering,  and  the  eruption 
appeared  on  the  third  day. 

Podagra. — One  patient  stated  that 
his  attacks  had  been  always  preceded 
by  an  extensive  eruption  of  herpes 
labialis. 

Muscular  Rlieumntism.  —  This  dis- 
ease, which  was  most  prevalent  in  the 
last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  was  com- 
paratively rare  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March ;  the 
smallest  number  having  occurred  in 
the  month  of  March.  The  largest 
number  occurred  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  on  the  1 5th  of  that  month, 
after  a  sudden  change  from  severe  cold 
to  the  mild  temperature  of  spring,  4 
cases  were  registered. 

Fpilepsij. — One  case  of  this  disease 
always  commenced  with  a  coppery  taste 
in  the  mouth,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  an  impediment  in  the  speech,  and 
that  by  the  fit. 

Another  case,  which  may  perhaps 
be  designated  as  imperfect  epilepsy, 
came  on  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months,  with  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  the  left  little  finger,  gradually 
extending  along  the  arm,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  sort  of  catching.  It  then 
extended  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  and 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  speech  be- 
coming afi'ected  so  that  he  could  not 
make  hims«lf  understood.     After  these 
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sensations  had  continued  about  half 
an  hour,  a  severe  and  dilTused  headache 
supervened,  which  lasted  for  some 
hours.  The  patient,  in  other  respects, 
enjoyed  good  health. 

A  third  case  presented  that  anomalous 
character  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
Tefer  it  to  any  distinct  head.  It  was 
that  of  a  widow,  a^'t.  ."jo,  who  stated 
that,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
sometimes  as  often  as  twice  daily,  she 
was  seized  with  a  fit  which,  on  her  fust 
attendance,  presented  the  following 
characters.  The  right  side  of  the  face 
was  affected  with  violent  t  witching"-,  and 
the  right  side  of  the  body  by  shiverings. 
She  retained  her  senses  during  the  fit, 
but  lost  her  voice.  Aperient  medicines 
were  administered,  which  brought  away 
some  ascarides,  and  her  fits  in  conse- 
quence became  less  frequent.  She 
again  presented  herself  at  the  hospital 
about  a  fortnight  after  her  first  appli- 
cation, in  a  fit  which  assumed  a  diflerent 
character,  consisting  of  incoherence, 
and  rapid  utterance  of  indistinct  oral 
sounds.     She  w'as  lost  sight  of. 

Hysteria. — The  small  number  of 
cases  of  hysteria  entered  in  the  table 
will  excite  attention.  The  reason  that 
they  are  so  few  is,  that  the  term  has 
been  used  in  a  stricter  sense  than  that 
in  which  it  is  commonly  employed. 
Many  cases,  commonly  classed  with 
liysteria,  will  be  found  under  the  more 
definite  head  of  spinal  irritation,  or 
mimosis  inquicta;  those  cases  only 
having  been  entered  as  hysteria  in 
which  fits  commonly  designated  as 
hysterical  were  present.  In  one  case 
of  well-marked  hysteria,  I  counted, 
during  the  paroxysm,  5(i  sobbing  respi- 
rations and  160  pulses. 

A  case  belonging  to  the  class  of  spas- 
modic affections  was  interesting  for  the 
speedy  relief  afforded  by  simple  purga- 
tives. It  was  one  of  rigid  contraction 
of  the  fingers,  the  thumb  being  forcibly 
drawn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
contraction  was  so  strong  as  to  resist  a 
considerable  force.  The  disease  disap- 
peared after  free  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  and  recurred  after  renewed 
constipation.  It  was  again  removed 
by  the  same  simple  remedies. 

Spinal  initaliou,  pleiirodi/nia,  7iius- 
cular  pain  if  the  abdomen. — In  the  re- 
port for  1S41  some  remarks  were  made 
on  the  diagnosis  of  muscular  pains  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  on  the  con- 
nection of  those  pains  with  spinal  ten- 


derness, and  on  the  dependence  of  this 
latter  condition  on  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes.  During  the  past  year 
short  notes  have  been  taken  of  the 
observed  causes  of  this  tenderness  of 
the  spine,  and  of  the  refiected  pain  of 
the  muscles  or  abdomen  which  accom- 
panies it.  I  have  found  this  spinal 
tenderness  to  be  generally  accompanied 
by  pain  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  more 
rarely  by  acute  pleurodynia,  and  in 
Other  cases  by  pain  in  both  these  situa- 
tions. The  pain  in  the  abdominal 
parietes,  like  that  in  the  side,  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  left  side ;  and 
when  it  extends  to  both  sides,  is  more 
acute  on  the  left.  The  pain  is  often  so 
acute  as  to  make  the  patient  cry  ;  and 
this  has  doubtless  often  caused  such 
cases  to  be  designated  as  hysteria.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  true,  genuine  hyste- 
rical paroxysms  co-exist  with  these 
pains ;  but  such  cases  form  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Perhaps  there  isnosufiering 
which  so  often  makes  the  patient  cry 
as  that  produced  by  muscular  pains  ; 
and  I  have  so  generally  observed  this, 
that  I  look  for  muscular  pain  rather 
than  for  any  deeper-seated  mischief, 
whenever  females  present  themselves 
in  tears.  In  the  diagnosis  of  pain  this 
fact  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  pain, 
connected  with  more  severe  disease, 
rarely  expresses  itself  by  tears. 

The  ascertained  causes  of  spinal  irri- 
tation, in  connection  with  muscular 
pain  of  the  abdomen  or  chest,  in  33 
cases,  were  as  follows.  Constipation 
in  4;  diarrhcpa  in  4,  of  which  1  was 
complicated  with  hysteria;  dyspepsia 
in  4,  of  which  1  also  was  combined 
with  hysteria;  gastritis  in  1  ;  gastro- 
enteritis in  I  ;  leucorrhoea  in  4,  of 
which  1  was  combined  with  pro- 
lapsus uteri;  dysmenorrhoea  in  1,  in 
which  dry  cough  was  present ;  gonor- 
rhoea in  1  ;  and  cystitis  in  1.  Consti- 
pation and  leucorrhoea  were  jointly 
present  in  two  cases,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  scanty  menstruation  ;  con- 
stipation and  menorrhagia  in  I  case, 
and  here  hysteria  was  also  present ; 
constipation  and  amenorrhoea  in  1  ; 
constipation  and  dysmenorrhoea  in  1  ; 
constipation  and  gastritis  in  '1 ;  consti- 
pation and  dysuria  in  1 .  Diarrhoea 
and  leucorrho-a  were  combined  in  2 
cases,  in  1  of  whicii  there  was  dry 
cough  ;  gastritis  and  menorrhagia  in  1  ; 
gastritis  and  dysmenorrhaM  in  I.  In 
two  cases  there  was  iio  a.ssigned  cause. 
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In  one  case,  in  which  spinal  irrita- 
tion was  accompanied  by  dry  cough, 
leucorrho3a  was  present ;  and  in  one 
case  epilepsy  was  found  in  combination 
with  spinal  irritation  and  leucorrhcea. 
This  short  statement  may  serve  to 
show  the  cases  in  which  spinal  irrita- 
tion may  be  looked  for.  Whenever  a 
female  presents  herself,  complaining  of 
acute  pain  in  the  cliest  or  abdomen, 
and,  as  often  happens,  expressing  her 
suflenng  by  tears,  the  spine  should  be 
examined,  when  tenderness  will  gene- 
rally be  discovered  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  vertebral  eohnnn,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  dorsal  region. 
The  connection  of  this  spinal  tenderness 
with  the  pain  will  appear  on  striking 
the  tender  portion  of  the  spine,  when 
pain  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  tender 
spot,  but  darting  towards  the  affected 
muscle.  When  cough  is  present,  it 
will  be  produced  in  like  manner  by 
striking  the  tender  portions  of  the 
spine.  These  pains  will  be  often  found 
in  combination  with  that  peculiar  state 
of  nervous  system  described  under  the 
name  of  miraosis  inquieta ;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine 
the  treatment  proper  to  that  condition 
of  system  with  the  counter-irritation  to 
the  spine,  the  local  applications  to  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  and  the  remedies 
adapted  to  remove  the  cause  oT  both. 

I\eura/yi(i. — One  recent  case  of  tic 
douloureux,  occurring  in  an  anemic  fe- 
male, recovered  in  six  days  under  the 
use  of  Ferri  Sulph.  gr.  v.,  Ext.  Conii, 
Ext.  Gentiana>,  aa.  gr.  iiss.  t.  d.  with 
gentle  aperients. 

Hemicrania.— In  a  female,  iEt.  34, 
pain  in  the  side  of  the  face,  occurring  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  lasting  for 
variable  periods,  was  followed  by 
shivering  accompanied  by  perspiration. 
She  had  had  the  ague  20  years  before. 
Cured  by  quinine. 

Dementia. — One  marked  case  of  de- 
mentia occurred  in  a  boy,  a't.  10,  in 
consequence  of  the  earthquake  panic. 
A  second  case  in  an  errand-boy,  ait.  IG, 
followed  fright.  A  case  of  melancholia 
in  a  female,  ait.  4.3,  also  came  on,  after 
slight  premonitory  symptoms,  in  con- 
sequence of  (he  earthquake  panic. 

Delirium  tremens. — The  close  re- 
semblance which  this  disease  some- 
times bears  to  dreaming  was  well  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  clerk,  a;t.  40, 
who  had  formerly  been  intemperate. 
He  came  into  the  out-patients'  room 


shedding  tears  profusely,  and  looking 
about  him  in  a  timid  suspicious  way, 
but  perfectly  quiet,  and  with  a  manner 
quite  free  from  excitement.  He  was 
scarcely  seated  before  he  rose  to  examine 
the  stove,  which  he  said  was  hissing  at 
him.  He  then  took  the  arm  of  the  chair 
for  a  scorpion,  and  began  to  scratch 
with  a  view  to  dislodge  and  kill  it,  com- 
plaining that  it  had  crept  into  its  hole. 
He  next  began  pinching  his  thigh, 
saying  that  something  was  biting  him. 
On  the  porter  who  had  not  previously 
spoken  to  him,  coming  into  the  room, 
he  enquired  whether  he  had  not 
threatened  to  kill  him.  Every  thing 
that  he  did  was  as  quiet  and  metho- 
dical as  if  it  did  not  concern  him  in 
any  way,  and  he  put  his  question  to 
the  porter  as  if  it  were  of  no  sort  of 
consequence  whether  he  killed  him  or 
not.  On  being  questioned  he  said  that 
the  room  seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of 
lobsters.  He  complained  that  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  and  was  desirous  of 
having  some  one  to  sleep  in  his  room. 
This  man  recovered  under  the  use  of 
large  doses  of  laudanum  and  stimulants. 
Another  case  of  delirium  tremens  oc- 
curred in  a  female,  set.  28,  who  stated 
thatduring  the  last  week  she  had,  forthe 
first  time,  drank  toexcess,and  thatsince 
that  time  every  thing  she  thought  of 
seemed  to  be  spoken  in  her  ears,  her 
words  were  repeated  after  her,  and  she 
heard  persons  as  she  went  along  saying 
that  she  was  mad.  She  thought  she  had 
been  robbed,  looked  suspicious,  but  was 
withal  perfectly  tranquil.  Her  hand 
trembled,  and  she  said  that  she  had  not 
slept  for  two  nights. 

This  coincidence  of  imaginations 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  the  feelings 
and  passions,  with  a  manner  perfectly 
free  from  all  excitement,  is  a  very  re- 
markable feature  of  many  cases  of  deli- 
rium tremens. 

I'hthisis. — A  similar  marked  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease,  occurring  in  the  two  sexes, 
which  was  observed  in  former  years, 
occurs  in  1842;  the  number  of  males 
being  312,  and  that  of  females  137.  I" 
1S40  the  numbers  were,  of  males  101, 
of  females  43;  in  1841,  there  were  2.37 
males  to  122  females,  'i'he  per  centage 
jjioportions,  calculated  as  in  Table 
11.  for  males  and  females  respectively, 
was,  in  the  year  1842,  males  7'11, 
females  21)7,  both  sexes  4  91.  In  the 
three  years,  1840-1-2,  the  total  numbers 
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were — males  G50,  females  302  ;  and  the 
per  centage  proportions,  Z'l'-i  for  males, 
2''J5  for  females,  and  4"y2  for  both 
sexes.  The  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  single  year,  and  the  sum  of 
the  three  years,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  pro[)ortions  now  given  are 
near  the  truth.  It  would  appeiir,  then, 
that  the  liability  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, for  the  two  sexes,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  estimated  by  the  attendance  at 
an  hospital,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
about  7  to  3;  that  in  males,  comsump- 
tive  cases  form  about  a  fourteenth  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases,  in  females 
about  a  thirty-tliird,  and  in  the  two 
sexes  jointly,  about  a  twentieth.  The 
number  of  cases  of  phthisis  was  greatest 
in  the  first  quarter,  and  least  in  the 
last,  the  numbers  for  the  four  quarters 
respectively  being  135,  124,  109,  85. 
The  number  of  applications  was  greatest 
in  January  and  May,  and  least  in 
November  and  December.  The  number 
both  in  January  and  June"  was  47, 
in  November  27,  and  in  December 
17.  The  males  were  in  excess  in  the 
first  quarter,  and  the  females  in  the 
third. 

The  value  of  the  pulse  as  suggestive 
of  phthisis  was  well  shown  in  one 
case,  where  the  patient's  only  com- 
plaint was  headache.  The  pulse,  though 
only  68  in  the  sitting  posture,  was 
extremely  small  and  quick,  and  the 
long  interval  existing  between  the 
beats  caused  it  to  be  estimated  much 
lower  in  point  of  frequency.  This  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  chest,  when 
there  was  found  great  dulness  on  per- 
cussion under  both  clavicles,  with  tu- 
bular respiration  under  the  right,  and 
crepitus  and  prolonged  expiratory  mur- 
mur above  and  beneath  the  left.  The 
small  and  quick  pulse,  with  or  without 
increased  frequency,  should  always  lead 
to  an  examination  of  the  chest,  even 
when  no  other  symptom  of  phthisis  is 
present.  If  to  these  characters  there 
be  added  great  increase  of  frequency, 
there  is  the  strongest  probability  of 
phthisis.  These  observations  of  course 
apply  only  to  the  male,  as  the  pulse  is 
naturally  more  frequent  in  the  female, 
and  is  increased  in  frequency  by  almost 
every  complaint,  functional  or  organic, 
to  which  she  is  subject. 

Gastrodi/nia. — A  case  of  intermittent 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
is  recorded  as  occurring  in  a  bricklayer, 
ait.  Gi).  The  pain  came  on  every  morn- 


ing about  half-past  10  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinued 6  hours.  It  was  not  confined  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but  extended 
downwards  towards  the  umbilicus.  He 
was  ordered  two  grains  of  quinine  three 
times  a  day.  After  taking  the  medicine 
two  days,  the  p.iin,  instead  of  coming 
on  at  half-past  10,  was  postponed  till 
1  o'clock.  At  the  end  of  9  days  he  re- 
ported that  he  had  had  no  pain  since 
the  day  before,  when  it  lasted  one  hour 
instead  of  six.  He  continued  free  from 
pain,  and  was  discharged  cured  on  the 
18th  day. 

/iJimosis  inquieta. — This  term  aptly 
expresses  that  restless,  uneasy,  nervous 
state  into  which  females  are  apt  to  be 
thrown  by  sudden  shocks,  by  long-con- 
tinued anxiety,  or  by  slow  drains  upon 
the  system.  In  the  report  it  is  classed 
with  hyperlactatio,  which  is  one  of  its 
most  common  causes,  but  it  might  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  separate  them. 
This  term  has  been  used  in  preference 
to  the  cause  itself,  in  those  cases  where 
the  cause  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  those  where  the  state 
of  system  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
cause  which  has  produced  it. 

The  group  of  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise this  state  of  system  in  its  most 
marked  form  are — palpitation,  with  a 
small,  quick, and  frequent  pulse;  dysp- 
noea; tremblings,  shiverings,  occasional 
fiushings  of  the  face,  sudden  perspira- 
tions, wandering  pains,  fixed  pain  at 
the  top  or  back  of  the  head,  a  sensation 
of  cold  water  dripping  on  the  back  of 
(he  head  and  down  the  spine;  giddi- 
ness, loss  of  recollection,  low  spirits, 
ill-founded  apprehensions  (sometimes  a 
fear  of  committing  some  great  crime), 
sleep  disturbed  by  hideous  dreams,  from 
which  the  patient  wakes  startled,  start- 
ing at  the  slightest  noise;  anorexia, 
flatulence,  constipation. 

All  these  symptoms  are  not  present 
in  all  cases,  but  many  of  them  are 
usually  combined.  There  is  sometimes 
tenderness  of  the  spine,  with  reflected 
muscular  pains,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  well-marked  hysteria. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  state  are 
the  following: — fright;  long-continued 
anxiety  or  grief;  great  fatigue;  long 
watching;  change  of  life;  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  discharge  in  per- 
sons of  middle  age  ;  debilitating  dis- 
charges, as  hyperlactatio,  leucorrhcea, 
menorrhagia,  diarrhoea  ;  repeated  loss  of 
blood.     It  is   also   frequently    present 
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during  convalseccnce  from  debilitating 
diseases.  In  one  case  of  a  female,  aet. 
39,  the  disease  came  on  after  a  walk  of 
77  miles  in  three  days.  The  treatment 
of  this  disease,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  ascertained  cause,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  functions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  consists  in  a  combination 
of  tonics  and  sedatives.  I  have  found 
the  following  mixture  extremely  be- 
neficial. 

Acidi  Sulph.  dil.  irix.— xx. ;  Tinct.  Opii, 
ni.v.  ;  Tinct.  Digitalis,  TT|.x.  ;  Infus. 
Quassise,5j. — ^iss.  ter  in  die. 

This  mixture  may  perhaps  owe  part 
of  its  efficacy,  when  the  disease  is  caused 
by  debilitating  discharges,  to  the  mineral 
acid. 

Nearly  all  the  symptoms  now  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  "  mimosis 
inquieta,"  occurred  in  two  young  men 
who  had  injured  their  constitutions  by 
sexual  and  other  excesses.  The  same 
treatment  was  adopted  with  the  best 
effect. 

The  Report  for  1843  will  be  more 
complete  than  the  present  one,  inas- 
much as  the  registration  of  in-patients 
will  be  complete,  instead  of  embracing, 
as  in  the  present  Report,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases.  I  shall  also  hope 
to  introduce  into  the  Report  other 
points  of  interest. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  EMPLOYING  THE 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  CERTAIN 

OPHTHALMIC  AFFECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  enclosed  communication,  on  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  eye,  appeared  in  a  number 
of  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  of  last  year, 
by  Mons.  le  Docteur  Desmarres,  Pro- 
fcsscur  d'Ophthalmologie  in  Paris.  This 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
might  likewise  appear  in  some  English 
medical  journal ;  I  therefore  forward  it 
to  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Medical 
Gazette. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Camp,  M.D.  Edin. 

50,  Green  Street,  Grof.venor  Square, 
Feb.  22,  1843. 

The  question  we  would  first  propose 
to  ourselves  is,  what  is  the  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  menibrancs 


of  which  the  eye  is  composed.  If  it  be 
employed  weak,  it  diminishes  the  vi- 
tality of  the  organ,  lessening  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation,  and,  as  to  its 
action,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
action  of  cold  water  applied  to  our 
tissues.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  cm- 
ployed  strong,  it  acts  as  other  caustics, 
whose  action  has  great  analogy  to  that 
of  intense  cold,  in  the  sense  that  they 
arrest,  as  does  this  latter,  the  circula- 
tion in  parts  affected  by  obliteration 
of  the  vessels  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

If  we  endeavour  to  observe  at  first 
the  action  of  cold  water  on  our  tissues, 
we  find,  "  that  when  applied  to  any 
region,  it  constantly  determines,  but  in 
different  degrees,  a  revulsion  of  the 
blood  towards  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
body, — an  effect  made  evident  to  the 
observer  by  the  decoloration,  the  cold- 
ness, and  the  diminution  in  volume,  of 
the  part,  the  capillary  circulation  of 
which  is  slackened,  and  its  vitality 
lowered.  This  driving  back  of  the 
blood  towards  the  deeper  parts  presents 
variations  in  its  continuance  propor- 
tionate to  the  continuance  of  the  action 
of  the  cold  water  on  the  region  where 
it  has  been  applied,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  discontinued,  the  return  of 
the  blood  whence  it  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
is  accomplished  with  a  force  which 
is  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature of  the  water  itself,  and  of 
the  tendency  which  the  region  pre- 
serves to  undergo  congestion  afresh. 
We  say,  then,  that  reaction  takes  place, 
a  state  which  it  is  important  to  avoid, 
since  it  acts  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
dynamic  condition  which  we  seek  to 
control  by  the  application  of  cold 
water, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  applied 
externally,  with  a  view  to  excite  this 
same  reaction.  The  circulation  is  then 
seen  to  be  active  in  that  part,  as  the 
redness,  the  swelling,  and  the  elevation 
of  temperature,  plainly  demonstrate." 

If,  now,  we  study  the  action  of  in- 
tense cold,  we  see  that  it  acts  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  more  energy, 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  its  intensify. 
Many  opinions  have  been  offered  to 
explain  its  action.  M.  Poiscnlle  ad- 
vanced, in  183(i,  "that  in  tlie  interior 
of  the  vessels  there  is  a  thin  layer  of 
liquid,  and  that  this  thickens  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
so  that  there  results  a  constantlv  in- 
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creasing  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
globules  of  the  blood  ;  then,  the  vessels 
of  the  peripherj'  receiving  less  blood, 
this  fluid  stagnates  in  inose  of  the 
viscera,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  same  opinion  has  been  advanced 
by  M.  Guerard." 

On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Berard 
jeune  et  Denouvillicrs  express  them- 
selves as  follows  on  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  in  a  part  suddenly  chilled 
(Compendium  de  Chirurgie)  : — "  All 
these  symptoms— the  swelling,  the  red- 
ness, the  itchings — may  continue  to 
increase,  and  then  a  true  inflammation 
is  established.  This  is  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and 
presents  exactly  the  stages  which  are 
observed  in  burns.  Thus,  there  is  a 
simple  erythema,  or  a  phlyctena  is  pro- 
duced, and,  after  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis,  the  surface  may  suppurate 
and  inflame." 

These  quotations  express  so  perfectly 
the  opinion  that  we  have  formed  by  an 
exact  and  frequent  observation,  that  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  give  them 
verbatim. 

Is  it  necessary  at  present  to  develope 
more  at  length  this  idea,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  similitude  of  action  on  our 
tissues  between  astringents  and  cold 
water,  between  caustics  and  intense 
cold  ?  The  following  definition  of 
astringents,  by  Cullen,  will  suffice  to 
remove  all  doubt.  They  are,  says  this 
author,  substances  which,  applied  to 
the  human  body,  produce  contraction 
and  condensation  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
thereby  increase  their  density  and 
their  force  of  cohesion;  they  tighten 
the  tissue  of  the  organs  with  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact,  and 
determine  a  local  turgescence  by  ap- 
proximating the  walls  of  the  vessels  to 
the  fluids  contained  in  them."  As  to 
caustics,  do  they  not  destroy  the  parts 
they  touch  ?  In  this  their  action  does 
it  not  resemble,  in  some  respects,  that 
of  intense  cold,  which,  like  them,  pro- 
duces an  eschar,  a  true  gangrene,  local 
find  circumscribed,  which  varies  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  its  colour, 
its  extent,  its  thickness,  its  density? 
In  pursuing  our  idea,  do  we  not  arriv  e 
at  tne  conclusion  that  we  have  sought  ? 
That  the  nitrate  of  silver  acts  as  as- 
stringents,  or  as  cold  water,  if  it  be 
weak — or  as  caustics,  and  as  intense  cold, 
if  it  be  strong.  Then,  if  we  employ  it 
weak,  or  as  an  astringent — thatistosay, 


we  employ  cold  water — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  certain  precautions,  so  that 
the  reaction  so  serious  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  do  not  supervene,  as  it  would 
infallibly  in  a  limb  submitted  during 
an  hour,  for  example,  to  the  application 
of  cold  water,  which  is  suddenly  dis- 
continued. 

It  is  easy  now  to  imagine  what  would 
infallibly  happen,  but  by  the  most 
happy  chance,  when,  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  tunics  of  tiie  eye, 
without  intolerance  of  light  (a  lym- 
phatic conjunctivitis,  a  superficial  vas- 
cular inflammation  of  the  cornea,  an 
atonic  ulcer,  &:c.,)  we  prescribe  a  weak 
astringent  collyriuin  to  be  applied  by 
some  drops  daily.  Tlie  blood  feebly  and 
momentarily  expelled  from  the  capil- 
laries, soon  arrives  there  again  with  a 
force  and  rapidity  in  inverse  proportion 
at  once  to  the  astringency  of  the  colly- 
riuin, and  to  the  frequency  of  its  in- 
stillations into  the  eye.  Tiiis  organ, 
from  tlie  moment  when  the  first  drop  of 
collyrium  is  introduced,  becomes  in- 
jectedthroughout.andtlie  parts,  healthy 
until  then,  submitted  to  its  action,  re- 
act in  like  manner  to  the  parts  diseased, 
resist  sometimes  a  first  application,  and 
resume  their  normal  colour,  but  soon 
actually  inflame,  if  the  instillations  are 
repeated,  especially  at  considerable  in- 
tervals. Thus  the  conjunctiva  reddens, 
then  inflames,  the  sclerotic  coat  be- 
comes covered  with  vessels,  the  pupil 
contracts,  photophobia  and  epiphora 
supervene,  and  all  the  serious  chances 
of  a  violent  external  ophthalmia,  very 
often  of  an  internal  ophthalmia  more  or 
less  intense,  with  their  troublesome 
consequences,  remain  to  the  practi- 
tioner. It  is  then  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
particularly  to  free  bleedings,  to  oppose 
this  terrible  reaction,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  better  treat- 
ment, and  to  which,  now,  the  limits 
cannot  be  assigned.  Am  I  deceived  in 
stating,  that  it  is  precisely  because  at- 
tention has  not  been  directed  to  this 
reaction  hitherto  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  remedy  has  so  often  failed 
in  cases  where  it  was  notwithstand- 
ing indicated  ? 

In  general,  I  do  not  employ  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  a  very  weak  form,  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  because  the 
reaction  is  so  much  the  more  to  be 
feared  as  we  employ  remedies  less 
strong.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
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ever,  that  1  administer  it  as  a  caustic, 
as  the  partizans  of  the  ectrolic  mt-thod 
recommend,  for  I  have  known  that 
it  is  better  always  to  preserve  a  proper 
medium  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  reason  of  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  first, 
that  an  eschar  once  formed  removes  the 
subjacent  tissues  from  the  action  of  the 
collynum,  and  that  nothing  then 
hinders  further  the  reaction  from  com- 
promising all.  We  may  judge  of  it, 
besides,  by  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids 
which  in  this  case  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic.  The  strength  of 
the  collyrium  which  I  employ  varies 
from  40  to  90  centigrammes  of  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  silver  to  10  grammes 
of  water.  These  proportions  re- 
duced to  English  weights  are  as  follows : 
namely,  from  7  to  15  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  2k  drachms  of  water,  accord- 
ing as  the  photophobia  is  less  or  more, 
according  also  as  it  is  more  or  less  recent, 
as  in  inveterate  scrofulous  ophthalmic 
afTcctions :  for  example,  casesin  which  we 
act  more  vigorously  at  first.  In  this 
proportion  the  collyrium  but  seldom 
whitens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye. 
(this,  however,  sometimes  happens  with 
the  eyes  of  very  young  children,  but 
then  I  take  care  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  recom- 
mending more  frequent  instillations). 
This  done,  the  most  important  indica- 
tion to  attend  to  is  to  prescribe  to  the 
patient  repeated  instillations  into  the 
eye,  every  half  hour  during  twenty-four 
hours  without  interruption.  In  some 
rare  cases  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  with 
the  instillation  every  (juarter  of  an 
hour  during  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  treatment.  I  take  care  to 
forewarn  the  patient  that,  during  these 
two  or  three  hours,  he  will  experience 
considerable  pain,  because  this  is  the 
\isual  period  necessary  for  tolerance  to 
become  established  ;  but  that  after  that 
time  the  pain  will  become  very  sup- 
j)ortable,  and  will  be  followed  by 
evident  amelioration,  which  is  in- 
variably the  case.  In  this  manner  the 
diseased  eye  is  not  liable  to  reaction, 
because  the  force  of  repercussion  acting 
in  a  continued  manner,  maintains  the 
vessels  in  a  stale  of  contraction  which 
ihis  reaction  is  unable  to  o\ercome.  If 
I  can  see  the  jjatient  five  or  six  hours 
after  the  insliliation  of  the  first  drop,  I 
judge  by  the  state  of  the  organ  whetlier 
or  not  the  reaction  tends  to  supervene, 
and  then,  if  not,  I  continue ;  if  it  do, 


on  the  contrary,  I  increase  the  strength 
of  the  collyrium,  one  and  a  half,  two, 
or  three  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  I  cannot  see  the  patient  until  after 
twenty-four  hours,  I  prescribe  imme- 
diately a  collyrium  a  little  stronger, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  some 
cases,  in  which  I  cannot  trust  to  the 
perseverance  or  the  good  will  of  the 
patient,  I  recommend  foment.ations  of 
iced  water  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
collyrium.  However,  I  ought  to  say 
this  has  but  seldom  occurred  to  me  in 
more  than  sixty  cases.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  reaction  does  not  supervene, 
but  the  intolerance  of  light  is  not 
always  subdued  completely,  although 
the  injection  of  the  external  tunics  of 
the  eye  is  usually  diminished ;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  other,  I  increase 
the  strength  of  the  collyrium,  and  after 
forty-eight  hours,  rarely  more,  the 
ophthalmia  is  at  its  second  stage — I 
mean  the  acute  form  no  longer  exists. 
Then  the  instillations  are  repeated  less 
often  —  every  hour,  for  example  ;  at 
length  discontinued,  and  then  replaced 
by  a  general  appropriate  treatment. 

This  method  has,  over  others,  the 
great  advantage  of  avoiding  an  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  more  or  less  long 
and  energetic,  in  cases  of  patients 
affected  with  intolerance  of  light, 
always  directed,  or  at  least  very  often, 
agains  the  photophobia  itself.  It  is 
of  the  ;reatest  moment  to  have  recourse 
to  it.  .-specially  when  we  have  to  treat 
lymphatic  or  scrofulous  individuals,  in 
whom  repeated  losses  of  blood  are  not 
without  danger.  It  replaces,  in  itself 
alone,  blce.ling,  leeches,  purgatives, 
and  the  entire  pharmaceutical  and 
chirurgical  arsenal,  in  the  acute  period 
of  ophthalmia.  It  arrests  with  cer- 
tainty the  increase  of  inflammation, 
and  opposes  advantageously  the  in- 
tolerance of  light,  in  the  space  of  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  More- 
over, we  may  always  have  recourse  to 
it  without  inconvenience  in  case  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  ophthalmia,  whilst 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  resort  t6 
local  or  general  bleedings. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that,  as  an 
exclusive  partizan  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  I  maintain  that  this  remedy, 
employed  in  this  manner,  can  supersede 
every  other  remedy:  far  from  it; 
for  all  is  not  done  when  the  photo- 
phobia is  subdued  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
IS   then   that  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
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jiractirioncr  is  needed,  and  all  his  skill 
HI  ophthalmology,  in  order  to  employ 
remedies  capable  of  restoring  the  organ 
to  its  normal  roiulitioii.  It  is  then  that 
purgatives,  slight  astringent  collyria, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  cauterization  of 
the  granulations  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, if  there  be  any  imder  the  eyelids, 
are  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  at  this  moment  that  we 
should  commence  an  appropriate  gene- 
ral treatment. 


CASE  OF 

STERCORACEOUS  VOMITING  SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sin, 
It  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
that  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
in  which  stercoraceous  vomiting  super- 
venes, have  a  favourable  issue.  The 
following  case  is  interesting,  both  from 
its  being  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  from  the  cause  which  induced 
the  obstruction.  And  it  is  singular  that 
just  about  ten  days  before  the  case  now 
reported  came  under  my  notice,  another 
very  serious  case  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, brought  on  by  eating  the  dried 
and  burnt  corn  from  which  Hunt's 
coflee  is  made,  was  successfully  treated 
by  me.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the 
grave  symptom  of  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing was  not  present,  although  the  ob- 
struction had  lasted  ten  days. 

The  report  of  the  case  which  Mr, 
Doughty  has  furnished  in  the  ac- 
companying letter,  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed to  me,  is  so  concise  and  dis- 
tinct, that  I  have  little  or  nothing  to 
add  to  it,  and  shall  simply  solicit  a  place 
for  it  in  the  colunms  of  your  distin- 
guished journal.  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  I  ordered  the  tobacco  infusion  and 
smoke  enemata  on  the  supposition  that 
the  formidable  symptoms  which  were 
present  might  posxibli/  be  owing  to 
some  obscure  hernia,  although  the  most 
careful  examination,  both  on  Mr. 
Doughty's  part  and  my  own,  could  not 
detect  any  palpab/e  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  accident. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Dick. 
Upper  John  Street,  Golden  Square. 


4,  Willinin  Street,  Kniphtsbridge, 
I'eliniary  10,  1843. 

Dear  sir, —  1  think  you  saw  M'Kay's 
daughter  seven  or  eight  days  after  my 
first  attendance,  during  whi<  h  time  I 
gave  her  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and 
black  draught ;  the  first  dose  I  think 
was  three  grains  of  calomel  given  on  a 
Thursday  night,  and  following  morning 
aperient  draughts.  I  saw  her  on  the 
Friday  ;  the  calomel  was  retained  in 
the  stomach,  but  the  draught  vomited; 
she  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
nausea.  1  ordered  four  grains  of  calo- 
mel to  be  taken  that  evening,  with  the 
senna  draught  in  the  morning,  which  I 
relied  on  operating  ;  consequently  did 
not  see  her  till  Monday  morning,  when 
I  learnt  that  the  draught  had  been 
vomited,  and  no  action  on  the  bowels  ; 
she  slept  a  good  deal ;  the  pulse  was 
pretty  regular ;  but  still  complained  of 
vertigo.  I  again  repeated  the  calomel, 
combined  with  cathartic  extract  and 
aperient  draught.  When  I  saw  her  on 
Tuesday,  the  latter  had  been  vomited, 
and  the  sickness  increased,  with  hajma- 
tamesis.  Saline  mixture,  with  small 
doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  was  then 
given,  to  allay  the  nausea.  I  saw  her 
on  Wednesday  ;  she  told  me  the  saline 
mixture  made  her  more  sick.  Small 
doses  of  calomel  were  then  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  with  a  strong  ape- 
rient dose  occasionally.  It  was  after  tnis 
that  the  stercoraceous  vomiting  com- 
menced, and  you  saw  the  case,  and 
orderetl  the  turpentine  enema,  with 
castor  oil,  and,  I  think,  calomel  in  small 
doses.  The  following  day  you  pre- 
scribed six  ounces  of  mercury,  and  the 
tobacco  enema;  sixteen  ouncesof  which, 
Pharmacopoeia  strength,!  administered. 
This  produced  syncope  and  cold  sweat. 
This  was  on  the  Friday.  I  think  on 
the  following  day,  eight  ounces  more 
mercury  was  given,  and  the  tobacco 
smoke,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  whiffs, 
was  administered  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  croton  oil  per  mouth  and  rec- 
tum; and  the  following,  or  second  day 
after,  the  tobacco  smoke  was  again  used, 
and  after  it  an  assafa'tida  enema  was 
given ;  but  I  forget  the  respective  days. 
After  the  latter  was  given  we  began  to 
have  copious  evacuations,  and  the  whole 
of  the  mercury  passed. 

In  the  evacuations  there  was  a  sub- 
stance very  much  like  coffee  grounds, . 
and,   on    questioning   Mrs.    M'Kay,    I 
learnt  that   her  daughter  was  in  the 
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liabit  of  chewing  whole  coffee  very 
freely  ;  she  would  keep  it  in  her  pocket 
for  that  purpose.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  was  the  primary  cause  of  this 
obstinate  case  of  obstruction  ? 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  D.  Doughty. 
To  Dr.  Dick. 

CASE  OF 

SPINAL  CURVATURE  CURED  BY 

SECTION  OF  THE  DORSAL 

MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  WILL  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting 
in  an  early  number  the  following  case 
of  successful  cure  of  spinal  curvature 
by  operation,  should  you  deem  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 
journal. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Cocks,  M.D.  Surgeon. 

Diindee,  Feb.  2",  1843. 

J.  L.  Alyth,  Forfarshire,  a?t.  2.i, 
strumous  habit,  nervous  sanguine  tem- 
perament. Stated  that  he  v,as  bred  a 
stone-mason,  became  a  private  soldier 
in  1834,  left  his  regiment  without  leave, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement.  His  cell  was 
cold,  danij),  and  not  heated  by  any 
means.  He  was  detained  in  it  for  two 
months,  viz.  from  November  iH'if)  to 
January  18.3().  On  being  liberated,  his 
health  w.:s  found  to  be  considerably 
impaired,  and  the  Army-Surgeon  hav- 
ing shortly  afterwards  pronounced  him 
to  be  unfit  for  service,  he  was  dis- 
charged. For  the  three  following  years 
he  occasionally  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  tlie  back,  near  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  pain  m  the  abdomen  and 
left  shoulder.  Medicine  afforded  him 
temporary  relief.  In  February  18.59, 
the  j)ain  in  tlie  back  became  so  severe 
that  he  was  unable  to  lie  in  bed,  and 
generally  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  walking  in  his  apartment. 
The   only    position   in   which   lie   ex- 

f)erieneed  ease  was  when  he  supported 
liinself  on  two  chairs,  with  his  back 
near  the  fire.  At  tliis  time  the  spine 
became  deformed.  In  Marcli  184(),  lie 
had  lost  all  power  of  motion  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  was  adniilted  a 
patientin  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary, 
where  he  remained  four  weeks.  In 
April    1 841,     Dr.    Boytcr     of     Blair- 


gowrie, a  retired  naval  surgeon,  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  having  visited 
him,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  symptoms  was 
the  contraction  of  the  lumbar  muscles, 
recommended  that  he  should  consult 
me.  I  was  called  to  see  him  on  the 
6th  of  May  following ;  Dr.  Fenton,  a 

?hysician  residing  in  Alyth,  and  Mr. 
a'ton,  a  surgeon  belonging  to  Dundee, 
accompanied  me.  We  found  him  lying 
on  his  back  in  bed,  with  a  strap 
stretclied  across  his  abdomen,  and 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  his  bed,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  limbs  from  being  drawn 
upwards  to  his  occiput,  this  being  the 
only  position  he  could  occupy  without 
their  doing  so.  On  examining  his 
spine,  I  found  the  cervical  portion  in 
its  natural  healthy  position  :  ;ibout  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra  a  considerable 
projection  existed  :  from  this  point  to 
the  sacrum  there  was  great  anterior 
curvature  of  the  remaining  dorsal  ver- 
tebnc  and  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spine  ;  so  great  that  the  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the 
curve,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
under  the  integuments  and  muscles. 
From  the  dorsal  curve  to  the  saciral 
promontory  a  tense  band  of  muscles 
was  stretched  along  at  each  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  that  on  the  left  side 
being  most  prominent.  The  limbs  re- 
quired to  be  held  down,  but  when  the 
bands  of  tense  muscular  fibres  were 
pressed  with  the  hand,  the  inclination 
to  turn  them  upwards  was  irresistible, 
and  could  only  be  overcome  by  con- 
siderable force.  The  patient  was  per- 
fectly unable  to  move  himself  in  bed, 
neither  could  he  stand  erect  without 
support :  when  his  limbs  were  flexed 
he  could  extend  them  without  assist- 
ance, and  the  integuments  over  the 
projections  in  the  dorsal  and  sacral 
regions  were  livid  and  partially  de- 
nuded of  cuticle,  from  the  pressure  of 
his  body  being  principally  on  them. 
He  was  much  emaciated,  and  his 
general  health  greatly  impaired.  On 
consulting  w'ith  my  medical  friends 
they  concurred  with  me  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  dividing  the  tense  sacro- 
lumbar  muscles. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  face, 
with  several  pillows  under  the  abdomen, 
so  as  to  render  the  muscles  of  the  back 
as  tight  as  possible,  (he  lower  extre- 
mities extended,  and  kept  in  that 
position,  1  introduced  a  long  straight 
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bistoury  at  the  outor  edge  of  the  mus- 
cular band,  on  the  left  side,  about  three 
inches  from  the  spine,  on  a  line  with 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  thrust 
it  onwards  under  the  integuments,  until 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  spinous 
process ;  then,  turning  the  cutting  crlge 
to  the  muscles,  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawing the  knife  the  fibres  were 
divided,  and  parted  asunder  several 
inches  with  an  audible  sound.  The 
external  wound  was  then  closed  with 
strap.  A  little  tightness  being  still 
apparent  on  the  same  side,  the  knife 
was  again  introduced  over  the  last  rib, 
and  using  it  as  a  guide,  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longis- 
simus  dorsi  were  freely  divided,  the 
external  opening  being  closed  as  before. 
The  corresponding  muscles  on  the  right 
side  of  the  spine  were  divided  in  a 
similar  manner,  opposite  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra ;  a  bandage  was  then 
applied  so  as  to  retain  the  dressings 
»M  situ.  During  the  operation  the 
patient  lost  little  blood,  and  felt  no 
pain  of  any  consequence.  After  the 
division  of  the  muscles,  there  appeared 
no  inclination  to  turn  the  limbs  up- 
wards. I  now  quote  from  my  case- 
book:— 

"  May  21st. — The  external  openings 
on  the  left  side  united  by  the  first  in- 
tention ;  that  on  the  right  discharged 
a  little  dark-coloured  blood  for  several 
days,  but  on  the  sixth  day  after  the 
operation  it  had  also  completely  cica- 
trized. From  this  time  he  gradually 
improved,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day 
r.fter  the  section  of  the  muscles,  he  was 
able,  with  some  assistance^to  walk  a 
little  way  from  the  door  of  nis  cottage. 

"June  20th. — The  divided  muscles 
fire  again  united ;  no  pain  is  experienced 
on  pressing  them  with  the  fingers,  but 
a  little  tension  is  apparent  in  the  lon- 
gissimus  dorsi  of  the  right  side,  pro- 
bably arising  from  some  muscular  fibre 
remaining  undivided,  now  become  tense 
in  consequence  of  the  straightening  of 
the  spinal  column.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  turn  up  the  right  limb, 
and  invert  the  foot.  He  can  walk  a 
considerable  distance  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  walking-cane. 

"July  loth. — The  tense  fibres  of  the 
sacro  lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi 
muscles  were  again  divided  by  me  as 
formerly  ;  and  the  wound  united  by  the 
first  intention. 

"  25th.— Dr.  Fenton  writes,  that  the 
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jjatient  walked  half  a  mile  on  the  2.3d, 
and  that  no  turning  up  of  the  right 
limb,  or  inversion  of  the  foot,  had 
existed  since  the  last  operation." 

This  poor  man  continued  steadily  to 
improve ;  and  in  the  summer  of  last 
year  I  considered  him  perfectly  re- 
covered. He  has  been  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  village  schoolmaster, 
standing  for  many  hours  daily  without 
any  inconvenience  to  himself;  and  he 
occasionally  \\"ilks  six  miles,  or  up- 
wards, on  business  or  pleasure,  without 
experiencing  any  difficulty  whatever. 
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Oj  Tlirills,  or  Purriity  Tremors. 

The  vibrations  excited  in  the  column 
of  circulating  fluid  which  have  thus  far 
been  studied  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,  sometimes  become  distinctly 
appreciable  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Vi- 
brations of  this  description  are  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  tremors,  pur- 
ring tremors,  or  thrills.  An  excellent 
idea  of  their  general  character  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  through  the  hand 
applied  to  the  body  of  a  cat,  when  it  is 
making  that  purring  noise  so  familiarly 
known  as  the  expression  of  satisfaction 
by  the  animal.  The  thrill  which  is 
felt  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  speak- 
ing or  singing  in  the  bass  clef,  is  always 
similar  to  that  which  accompanies  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Corvisart  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  noticed  a  tremor  or  thrill 
in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  heart : 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  peculiar  tremor 
(bruissement)  difficult  of  description, 
sensible  to  the  hand  applied  over  the 
precordial  region,  and  also,  but  in  a 
less  marked  manner,  to  the  finger 
engaged  in  feeling  the  pulse."  He 
held,  that  its  occurrence  was  connected 
with  contraction  and  ossification  either 
of  the  left  nuriculo-ventricular,  or  of 
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the  aortic  orifice  of  the  heart.  This 
view  of  Corvisart  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  all  his  successors  in  the  field 
of  observation  :  purring  tremor  in  the 
precordial  region  almost  certainly  de- 
notes contraction  of  one  or  other  of  the 
orifices— in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, of  the  aortic  orifice— of  the 
heart.  Laenncc,  for  instance,  speaking 
of  the  purring  tremor,  says,  "  It  is  met 
with  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
there  is  contraction,  to  any  extent,  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart ;"  but  then 
he  adds :  "  I  have  frequently  met 
with  it,  however,  where  there  was 
no  organic  disease  of  the  heart  ; 
in  which  case,  it  was  very  probably 
connected  with  a  particular  modifica- 
tion of  the  innervation."  This  is  an 
explanation  that  will  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  present  day ;  but  the 
assurance  that  there  may  be  purring 
tremor  without  organic  disease,  forces 
us  upon  the  conclusion  that  its  causes 
differ  in  diflTerent  instances ;  and  that 
it  is  most  necessary  to  be  aware  of  this 
fact  in  order  to  escape  errors  in  diag- 
nosis of  the  most  unpleasant  kind. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  what- 
ever excites  vibrations  in  the  column 
of  circulating  fluid  is  competent  to 
produce  preternatural  murmurs ;  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  reference  to 
thrills  or  purring  tremors,  which  are 
now  known  to  occur  in  circumstances 
precisely  similar  to  those  in  which 
bellows  and  rasping  murmurs  arc 
heard,  now  in  connection  with  organic 
disease — contraction  of  the  aortic  ori- 
fice in  especial,  and  again,  in  connection 
with  ana,mic  and  c-liloroiic  states,  in 
which  the  blood  is  poor  in  quality  and 
insufficient  in  quantity,  and  in  which 
it  is  consequently  more  than  commonly 
apt  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibra- 
tion. The  causes,  in  fact,  of  murmurs 
and  of  tremors  are  identical,  and  the 
one  very  constantly  accompanies  the 
other;  a  blowing  murmur  of  considera- 
ble intensify  may,  indeed,  be  heard 
without  any  apin-eciable  tremor;  but  a 
tremor  is  scarcely  perceived  unaccom- 
panied by  a  distinct  harsh  murmur. 

The  causes  of  tremor  are  usually 
within  the  heart,  and  situated,  probably 
four  times  in  five,  in  the  semilunar 
aortic  valves.     M.  Gendnn*  has  lately 
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spoken  of  a  murmur  and  thrill  which, 
although  intrinsic  and  organic  in  fact, 
he  treats  lightly,  and  as  of  no  great  sig- 
nificance, in  so  far  as  the  patient's 
chance  of  life  is  concerned.  "The 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,"  he  says 
(p.  I'it)),  "  more  frequently  that  of  the 
left  than  of  the  right  orifice,  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  lesion  of  their  ex- 
tremity, which  produces  a  tremor 
(frottement  vibratile)  of  the  liighest 
intensity.  This  lesion  consists  in  an 
excessive  development  of  the  valve  at 
its  summit.  In  this  case,  the  mem- 
branous edge  forms  a  margin  turned  in 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle, 
where  it  stands  out  in  relief,  two  or  three 
millimetres  thick ;  the  tendons  of  the 
columnse  carneee  pass  behind  this  pro- 
jecting edge,  and  are  inserted  at  its  base. 
The  margin  of  the  valve  thus  amplified 
is  smooth  in  diflerent  degrees,  often 
thickened,  generally  fibrous,  and  some- 
times fibro-cartilaginous.  This  val- 
vular imjjlication,  which  is  frequently 
connected  with  no  other,  if  it  be  not 
an  hypertrophy  of  the  columns  carnccT, 
occasions  purring  tremor  of  the  loudest 
kind.  The  thrill  is  systolic,  and  the 
accompanying  murmur  so  distinct,  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  heard  by 
the  patient,  and  sometimes  even  by  the 
medical  attendant,  witliout  the  aid  of 
auscultation.  The  blood,  whilst  pour- 
ing into  the  ventricles  during  the  dias- 
tole, meets  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  its 
course  is  not  interrupted  by  the  salient 
margin  of  the  summit  of  the  valves, 
which  is  turned  back  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  ;  there  is  consequently 
no  unusual  sound  at  this  period.  But 
when  the  systole  takes  place,  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular valves  are  rendered 
tense,  and  brought  into  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  entering  into 
vibration,  the  current  of  blood  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  ventricles 
encountering  the  projecting  and  now 
tense  margin  of  the  valve,  causes  it  to 
vibrate.  In  this  way  is  produced  the 
systolic  tremor  in  those  simple  lesions  of 
the  valves  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  tremor  is  so  well  marked, 
th;it  it  scarcely  escapes  the  auscui- 
tator,  or  even  the  patient;  it  causes 
much  alarm,  and  yet  it  is  the  indica- 
tion of  a  trifling  aflecfion,  which  we 
have  never  seen  occasion  other  mis- 
chiefs than  anxiety  in  practitioners 
and  patients.  We  are  consulted  several 
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times  every  year  in  similar  cases ;  we 
are  guided  in  our  diagnosis  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  systolic  tremor,  conjoined 
with  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  or  of  contraction 
of  the  orifices,  or  of  disease  in  the  sig- 
moid valves,  and  of  any  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  beyond  a  little  palpita- 
tion now  and  then,  due  rather  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  patient  than  to  any  dis- 
ease of  the  heart." 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  un- 
derstand this  passage,  nor  the  way  in 
which  the  deformity  of  the  valves  de- 
scribed can  produce  purring  trenior,save 
in  connection  with  regurgitation  ;  and 
surely  regurgitation,  whether  upon  the 
left  or  the  right  auricle,  is  no  trifle. 
If  this  pufTing  of  the  edge  of  the  auri- 
culo- ventricular  valves  has  never  oc- 
casioned other  mischief  than  anxiety  to 
f  he  practitioner,  andalarm  to  thepatient, 
how  was  its  existence  discovered  ?  To 
have  known  that  the  purring  tremor 
which  existed  during  life  was  connected 
with  such astateof  the  auriculo- ventricu- 
lar valve,  the  patient  ought  to  have  been 
cut  off  by  some  intervening  disease,  and 
the  actual  state  of  things  about  the  heart 
ascertained.  Possibly  this  was  done ; 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact. 

Thrills  or  purring  tremors  occurring 
in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  are  indications  not 
to  be  mistaken  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  affection.  In  men  of  a  certain  age, 
and  who  have  lived  freely,  they  are  very 
frequently  the  surestevidence  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  arch,  or  of  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  accompanied  with  roughening  of 
its  internalsurface.  The  situation  of  the 
j)oint  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  tremor, 
guides  us  in  our  diagnosis  in  regard  to 
the  particular  orifice  or  part  that  is  its 
seat.  Thrills  or  purring  tremors, 
again,  when  they  occur  in  alliance  with 
auEEmic  and  chlorotic  states,  especially 
when  they  are  continuous,  are  not  to 
be  viewed  as  of  more  serious  import 
than  the  soft  blowing  murmurs  which 
are  heard  under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  may  chance,  nevertheless,  that 
anaemia  or  chlorosis  may  be  associated 
with  some  serious  disease  of  the  heart, 
such  as  valvular  imperfection,  hy- 
pertrophy, &c.,  induced  by  antece- 
dent rneumatic  endo-  or  peri-carditis. 

Thrills  or  puiTing  tremors  are  not 
always  nor  necessarily  intrinsic  to  the 
heart ;  they  are  sometimes  perceived  of 
considerable  intensity   in    connection 


with  inflammation  and  lymphatic  de  - 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  pericar- 
dium. They  are  then  dependent  on, 
or  associated  with,  a  friction  murmur. 
The  vibration,  which  is  their  essence,  is 
engendered  by  the  rubbing  of  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  pericardium  upon 
one  another,  no  longer  separated  by  a 
layer  of  fine  lubricating  synovial  fluid, 
but  by  one  of  a  more  watery  nature ; 
or  perchance  they  are  in  immediate 
contact,  and  covered,  in  addition,  with 
honey-comb  lamina:  of  coagulable 
lymph. 

Purring  tremor  is  apt  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  its  intensity  at  different 
times  :  it  is  greatly  increased  in  dis- 
tinctness during  periods  of  increased 
energy  in  the  heart's  action.  Indistinct 
at  first,  purring  tremor  increases  for  a 
time  with  the  progress  of  the  disease 
on  which  it  depends;  by  and  by,  how- 
ever, it  declines  in  intensity;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  m.lady,  and  as 
the  heart  loses  power,  it  may  cease  lo 
be  perceptible  at  all. 

Of  friction  murmurs. — These  mur- 
murs, as  pathognomonic  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  are  most 
advantageously  studied  in  connection 
with  this  morbid  state.  It  will  be 
enough  if,  in  this  place,  the  most 
general  and  distinctive  characters  of 
murmurs  of  this  class  bo  indicated. 

Friction  murmurs,  tiien,  are  very 
generally  double,  i.  e.  they  are  at  once 
systolic  and  diastolic,  the  former  of 
these  being  always  the  louder,  and 
frequently  remaining  perceptible  when 
the  latteris  no  longer  ajjpreciable.  Fric- 
tion murmurs  are  constantly  heard  as 
very  close  to  the  ear;  the  first  and  second 
sounds  are  perceived  through  them 
at  a  relatively  much  greater  distance. 
They  never  extend  beyond  the  periods 
of  the  systole  and  diastole,  with  which 
they  are  inseparably  connected.  They 
are  not  very  constant  in  their  character. 
They  vary  somewhat  either  in  the  pre- 
cise point  where  they  are  heard  most 
distinctly,  or  in  their  intensity,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  Systolic  fric- 
tion murmurs  are  generally  most  dis- 
tinct along  the  left  margin  of  the  pre- 
cordial region,  and  towards  the  lower 
half,  or  apex  of  the  heart.  Diastolic 
friction  murmurs,  again,  are  usually 
most  obvious  about  the  middle  of  the 
precordial  region,  along  the  line  of 
articulation*  between  the  ribs  and  their 
cartilages;  they  are probablyauscultated 
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to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  over  the  nipple.  They 
never  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  precordial  region,  and  they  cannot 
be  traced  along  the  course  of  the  great 
arteries,  the  aorta,  carotids,  subcla- 
vians,  &c. 

Friction  murmurs  have  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity  in  different  cases: 
here  they  have  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soft  blowing  murmur, 
and  are  imitated  indifferently  by  the 
crumpling  of  fine  cambric  paper,  or  by 
passing  the  fingers  along  a  piece  of 
sarcenet ;  there  they  rather  resemble 
the  rasping  intrinsic  murmur,  ap- 
proaching in  harshness  to  the  sharp 
creaking  of  a  strong  sole  under  the 
foot  ;  and  again,  they  bear  a  distant 
affinity  to  the  creaking  of  the  saddle 
under  the  horseman,  which  was  Laen- 
nec's  comparison,  for  he  had  perceived 
the  friction  murmur,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  even  divined  its  patho- 
logical signification ;  although,  for  rea- 
sons which  he  does  not  specify,  he  was 
led  to  abandon  his  first  correct  impres- 
sion in  regard  to  its  import.  Friction 
murmurs,  as  already  stated  inciden- 
tally, are  occasionally  accompanied  by 
thrills. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  at 
once  to  distinguish  an  extrinsic  from 
an  intrinsic,  a  friction  from  a  blowing, 
murmur  of  the  heart.  A  little  attention, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  reflection, 
however,  generally  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  between  the  two. 
Blowing  murmurs,  for  example,  are 
heard  at  a  certain  distance,  friction 
murmurs  immediately  under  the  ear ; 
blowing  sounds  very  generally  extend 
along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels, 
friction  murmurs  remain  limited  to  the 
precordial  region ;  intrinsic  murmurs 
are  often  heard  loudest  towards  the 
base  of  the  heart;  extrinsic  murmurs 
are  most  distinct  about  the  middle  of 
the  precordial  quarter,  and  from  that 
'  down  towards  the  apex.  Intrinsic  mur- 
murs are  much  more  frequently  single 
than  double ;  extrinsic  murmurs  are 
almost  always  double.  Intrinsic  mur- 
murs scarcely  vary  in  point  of  intensity 
from  day  to  day — they  are  precisely 
what  they  were  before  when  they  are 
examined  again ;  extrinsic  murmurs, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  vary  in 
character,  seat,  and  intensity,  from  day 
to  day,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
almost  even  from  minute  to  minute. 


Of  the  Natiirarand  Prelernaturul  Shock 
atid  Snuiid  of  flie  Ai  teries. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  rising 
of  an  artery  under  the  finger,  which  is 
called  its  pulse.      Synchronous  in  the 
larger  arterial  trunks  with  the  impulse 
and  first  sound  of  the  heart,  the  pulse 
of  the  smaller  and  more  distant  arteries 
lags  behind  the  beat  of  the  heart  in 
proportion   to   their  remoteness    from 
the  central  organ   of  the  circulation. 
The  extent  of  the  shock  in  the  arteries 
is  well  known  to  difler  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  this,  as  a  general  law,  is 
connected  with  the  state  of  activity  of 
the   heart:    as   the   pulse  is  rapid   or 
slow  in  connection  with  the  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  so 
is  the  pulse  full  or  small  in  connection 
with  the  magnitude   of  the  wave  of 
blood  which  the  heart  expels  at  each 
contraction.     The  pulse  is  necessarily 
of  the  same  frequency  in  all  the  arteries 
of  the  body  at  the  same  moment.     It  is 
not,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
of  the  same  volume  or  power  in  all. 
The  pulse  of  the  artery  leading  to  an 
inflamed  extremity  has  long  been  known 
to  be  fuller  than  that  of  the  opposite 
healthy  limb.     This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  augmentation  of  calibre  which 
takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  parts  that 
are  in  a  state  of   inflammation.      Of 
more  ample  capacity,  the  wave  of  blood 
which    is    transmitted  is   also   larger, 
and  its  impulse  is  less  reduced  by  fric- 
tion in  its  onward  course  ;    hence  the 
force  with  which  the  artery  leading  to 
a  part  in  a  state  of  active  inflamma- 
tion strikes  the  finger.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,   that  there  should   be 
actual  inflammation  in   order  to  have 
arteries,  upon   occasion,  beating  with 
unusual  violence  :  the  throbbing  of  the 
carotids  and  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  in 
connection  with  headache  and  simple 
functional  derangement  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  satisfies  us  of  this.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  not  always,   nor  indeed  generally, 
increased  in  energy.     The  arteries  pos- 
sess an  inherent  vital  contractility,  by 
which  they  acquire  the  power  of  regu- 
lating, to  a  certain  limited  extent,  the 
current  which  is  passing  through  them. 
Is  the  pulse  of  the  arteries  accompa- 
nied by  any  sound  apart  from  that  which 
their  included  column  of  blood  trans- 
mits from  the  heart  ?      When  a  con- 
siderable artery,  such  as  the  brachial 
or  the  femoral,  is  auscultated,  a  distinct 
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whiff  is  generally  very  perceptible  at 
the  moment  of  ihe  pulse,  t.  e.  of  the 
diastole  of  the  vessel.  The  artery  is  at 
this  moment  yielding  to  the  stroke  of 
the  heart,  and  the  sound  which  ac- 
companies an  yielding  movement  can- 
not surely  be  ascribed  with  propriety 
to  any  inherent  power  in  the  part  wiiich 
yields.  Any  sound  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  arteries  ought  to  occur 
as  they  are  contr.cting  on  their  con- 
tents, and  urging  them  onwards  ;  but 
all  is  silent  at  this  moment.  The  whiff 
of  the  larger  arteries,  then,  is  a  simple 
friction  murmur  set  up  in  the  column 
of  blood  that  is  threading  them,  and 
appears  to  be  due  in  great  part  to  the 
transmission  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  along  that  column.  We  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  interrogating  the 
great  arteries  about  the  root  of  the  neck 
lor  the  value  and  signilitance  of  the 
signs  which  we  perceive  in  auscultating 
the  precordial  region. 

Blowing  and  rasping  murmurs,  and 
purring  tremors,  are  every  day  found 
transmitted  to  great  distances  along  the 
arteries ;  even  in  feeling  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  we  can  sometimes  diagnosti- 
cate a  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice 
of  the  heart,  or  otherwise;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  general  symptoms,  decide 
on  a  state  of  anajmia.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  sounds  which  all  the  dis- 
tinguished auscultators  of  France  speak 
of  under  the  titles  of  bruit  de  souffle 
continu,  bruits  musicaux  des  arteres, 
bruit  de  diable,  chant  des  arteres,  &c. 
are  referred  by  them  to  the  arteries, 
whilst  in  England  they  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  connected  with  the 
veins*.  I  shall  not  enter  again  upon 
this  subject  in  this  place,  but  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  till  I  come  to  speak 
of  anajmia.  There  is  one  important 
point,  however,  which  seems  worthy  of 
a  brief  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  general  pathology  of  the  heart  and 
circulating  system ;  this  is — 

Of  the  Distension  and  Pulsation  of  the 
Jvgulur  Veins'^. 
A   certain  degree  of  fulness  of  the 
jugular  veins  is  extremely  common  as 

*  In  my  last  rjaper,  I  stated  inadvprtontly  that 
the  French  writers  did  not  anywhere  refer  to 
the  veins  as  the  possible  source  of  these  murmurs. 
I  see  now  that  Harth  and  Rof^er  state,  that  the 
reasons  which  Dr.  Hope  assisjns  for  ascribinff 
them  to  the  veins  do  not,  in  their  judgment,  ap- 
pear sufficient.     (Trait(\  «;c.  p.  395.) 

t  There  is  an  exrpllent  artii-le  on  this  jxiint  in 
the  L€<;ons  of  M.  Gendrin,  to  which  1  bejf  to  refer. 


an  indication  of  disease  of  the  heart; 
distinct  pulsation  in  these  vessels  is 
more  rare,  although  it  is  also  frequently 
enough  observed.  Any  unusual  fulness 
of  the  great  veins  about  the  root  of  the 
neck  certainly  depends  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  obstacles  to  the  transmission 
of  the  charge  of  blood  which  they  con- 
vey. Trifling  at  first,  and  only  per- 
ceptible in  the  vessels  immediately  over 
the  clavicles,  the  distension  often  goes 
on  increasing  by  degrees  ;  the  thyroid 
veins,  the  veins  about  the  ujtper  part 
of  the  thorax,  those  of  the  face,  and 
even  of  the  extremities,  are  then  at- 
tained in  succession. 

Distension  of  the  jugular  presents 
itself  under  two  forms  :  distension  by 
congestion,  and  distension  by  reflux  or 
regurgitation,  In  distension  by  coni- 
gestion  there  is  simply  enlargement 
and  fulness  of  the  vessels,  without  any 
pulsation  in  them.  It  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  placing  the  point  of  the 
finger  over  the  vessel  in  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  when  it  becomes  empty  and 
disappears  below.  Distension  by  re- 
gurgitation is  indicated  by  unusual 
fulness  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  pulsations. 
The  pulse  thus  communicated  from  the 
heart  to  the  jugular  veins  is  never  of 
force  sufficient  to  be  felt  by  the  finger 
applied  to  the  vessel ;  but  it  is  abun- 
dantly apparent  to  the  eye.  It  some- 
times extends  to  the  thyroid  veins. 
The  vessels  being  compressed  imme- 
diately above  the  sternum,  the  pulsation 
in  them  ceases.  If  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  veins  be  gently  compressed  by  the 
fingers  laid  flat  upon  it,  and  the  pres- 
sure be  suddenly  removed  from  below, 
whilst  it  is  still  maintained  above,  and 
at  the  point  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  the  wave  of  blood  may  be  seen 
mounting  in  the  vein,  the  pulse  being 
for  the  most  part  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  pulsa- 
tions observable  in  the  dilated  jugular 
veins  are  evidently  twofold,  or  double 
in  reference  to  each  beat  of  the  heart. 
By  a  little  careful  manipulation  in 
emptying  the  vein,  and  cutting  off  the 
current  that  feeds  it  from  above,  we 
sometimes  see  that  the  ventricular 
systole  is  preceded  by  an  indistinct 
pulsation  in  the  vein,  immediately  upon 
which  succeeds  a  much  more  marked 
pulsation.  The  first  indefinite  pulsa- 
tion is  unquestionably  due  to  the  actiori 
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of  the  right  auricle  ;  the  second  is  as 
certainly  connected  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle.  In  such 
circumstances  we  can  diagnosticate 
with  the  greatest  certainty  contraction, 
generally  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  imperfection  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.  Imperfection  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  is  by  far  the  most 
common  and  single  cause  of  regurgita- 
tion into  the  jugular  veins. 

Congestive  distension  of  the  jugulars 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  only.  Itis  often  seen  in 
such  acute  diseases  as  pleurisy  of  both 
sides,  and  pneumonia  involving  a  large 
portion  of  one  or  of  both  lungs.  It  also 
occurs  in  connection  with  extensive 
tubercular  deposition  into  the  upper 
portions  of  the  lungs. 

This  congestion  does  not  coincide 
with  diseases  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  alone  ;  it  is  constant  in  many  of 
those  which  affect  the  left  side  also. 
Wherever  there  is  contraction  of  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and,  in 
consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  effusion  into 
the  pleura^,  there  it  is  regularly  ob- 
served, obviously  in  connection  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  right  cavities  now 
experience  in  forcing  their  contents 
through  the  lungs,  replete  with  blood 
which  they  cannot  transmit,  or  en- 
croached upon  by  serous  fluid  effused 
into  their  intimate  structure  or  con- 
taining sacs. 

With  the  progress  of  disease  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  too, — con- 
traction of  the  mitral  orifice,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, — the 
tricusj)id  valve  becomes  unapt  to  close 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
completely,  whence  regurgitation  ujwn 
the  auricle,  and  from  that  into  the 
jugular  veins. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir. 
The  MS.  which  accompanies  this  nole 
is  an  extract  from  a  Utter  which  I  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago,  from  my  son, 
Mr.  .1.  A.  Uostock,  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  the  3d  Regiment,  who  is  now  in 
India,  and  had  (he  charge  of  a  body  of 
troops    which    were    proceeding   from 


Calcutta  up  the  Ganges.  During  their 
passage  an  epidemic  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  men,  of  which  my  son  gives 
me  an  account,  and  which,  although 
hastily  written,  and  certainly  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  contains  so  lively 
a  picture  of  what  passed  under  his  own 
inspection,  that  I  conceived  it  might 
be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  have 
accordingly  transmitted  to  you,  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  letter.  It  is  dated 
December  I3th,  and  was  written  during 
the  passage  up  the  Ganges,  shortly  be- 
fore their  arrival  at  Allahabad. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BOSTOCK. 
Upper  Bedford  Place, 
Feb.  15,  1843. 

I  intended  to  have  given  you  some 
farther  account  of  the  cholera,  and  the 
treatment  that  we  found  most  success- 
ful, but  I  find  myself  so  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sheet,  that  I  must  limit 
my  remarks  to  a  very  few  words.  We 
were  very  much  struck  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack,  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  preceded  by  any  general 
feeling  of  indisposition,  such  as  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Annesley,  and  for  which 
he  recommends  free  venesection.  The 
most  violent  symptoms,  with  us,  seized 
the  unfortunate  patients  in  the  first 
instance.  In  some  cases  they  had  a 
little  diarrhoea  for  two  or  three  days 
previously,  but  as  this  is  very  common 
in  the  detachments,  and  was  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case,  I  believe 
that  it  was  accidental,  and  not  a  con- 
stant or  premonitory  symptom.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  some  of 
the  very  worst  cases  occurred  in  strong 
and  healthy  individuals,  and  that  the 
disease  did  not  show  any  preference 
for  those  previously  in  ill  health,  weak- 
ened by  disease,  or  for  the  intemperate 
or  drunken.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need 
only  mention,  that  the  two  first  cases, 
which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  occurred  in 
non-commissioned  ofl^cers,  fine,  strong, 
active  young  men,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  for  their  sobriety  and 
cencral  good  conduct.  These  men 
have  capital  pay,  little  loss  than  a  cor- 
net's, and  in  this  country,  where  fowls. 
eggs,  and  milk  abound,  must  live  well. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  some 
unfortunate  patients  dying  of  diarrhoNv 
and  dysentery,  escaped  altogether,  and 
have  lived  iliroiigh  it,  when  others 
in  robust  health  have  sunk  in  a  few 
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hours.  In  farther  iUust ration  of  this 
point,  it  is  singular,  that  in  one  troop 
(I  have  not  inquired  in  others)  all  the 
men  whodied  were  ofgood  character,  and 
donotappear  in  the  "defaulter's book," 
that  is,  the  punishment  book  ;  and  also, 
that  only  four  of  the  army  of  native 
sailors  and  camp  followers  have  had 
the  disease.  Of  the  predisposing  causes 
I  can  therefore  say  nothing,  nor  can  I 
give  you  any  account  of  the  exciting. 
1  think  that  the  majority  of  the  cases 
occurred  before  day-break,  at  the  cold- 
est part  of  the  day.  The  disease  when 
it  did  occur  was  most  frightful.  In  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  awful  rapidity  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds to  a  fatal  termination,  it  sur- 
l)assed  anything  I  ever  saw  in  Europe. 
In  several  cases  the  suflerers  died  long 
before  medical  aid  could  be  obtained, 
on  the  arrival  at  the  halting  place 
for  the  night  (their  cases  and  death 
were  reported  together);  in  many  others 
I  was  summoned  to  witness  their  last 
struggles ;  and  in  nearly  all,  death 
took  place  in  five,  six,  or  seven  hours, 
during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  epidemic.  The  cases  subsequently 
became  milder,  and,  if  seen  in  time,  a 
large  proportion  were  saved.  The 
prevailing  symptoms  were  vomiting 
and  purging.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
fcEcal  and  bilious  matter  was  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels,  and,  after 
that,  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
bowels  and  stomach  resembled  dirty 
water.  The  skin  over  the  whole  body 
sympathized  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  was 
covered  with  perspiration.  The  eyes 
sunk,  and  the  hollows  were  filled  with 
pools  of  cold  sweat.  Shortly  after  the 
purging  began,  the  most  violent  cramps 
seized  the  extremities,  and  continued 
until  the  patient  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  in  fact  nearly  dead.  The 
tongue  and  breath  became  cold,  and 
the  body  had  the  feel  and  appearance 
of  a  subject  on  the  dissecting-table. 

In  the  treatment,  the  great  object 
was  to  stop  the  vomiting  ;  and  the  re- 
medy which  appeared  to  answer  this 
best  was  calomel  and  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  scruple  to  two  grains. 
This  large  quantity  was  given  every 
hour  till  the  vomiting  ceased,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  table-spoonful  of 
equal  parts  of  hot  water  and  brandy 
was  administered  every  half-hour. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  (piantity  of 


calomel  given  (almost  in  poisonous 
doses),  no  ill  efTect  took  place  from  its 
exhibition,  although  in  some  cases, 
when  recovery  took  place,  as  much  as 
."iOO  grains  were  swallowed.  The  gums 
of  a  few  only  were  made  sore ;  and  in 
one  case  only  has  any  injury  been 
done  to  the  teeth  and  alveolar  process. 
This  was  a  very  bad  case,  and  life  was 
with  great  difficulty  saved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inferior  incisors. 

The  calomel  given  in  combination 
with  opium  appeared  to  act  as  a  seda- 
tive ;  it  certainly  allayed  the  constant 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  was  found 
much  more  beneficial  than  opium,  or 
any  other  medicine.  In  many  cases  an 
obstinate  diarrhoea  remained  after  the 
urgent  symptoms  were  relieved,  which 
subsided  gradually  under  the  use  of 
opium,  gr.  j.  given  every  hour  for  many 
days ;  repeated  blisters  to  the  abdomen, 
and  great  attention  to  diet. 

In  no  case  that  I  saw  was  bleeding 
admissible  ;  however  good  this  remedy 
may  be  for  some  forms  of  this  com- 
plaint, it  was  certainly  not  applicable 
to  the  violent  epidemic  that  we  expe- 
rienced. During  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  the  fleet,  the  average  amount 
of  sick  was  immediately  doubled,  and 
numerous  cases  occuiTcd  and  died  in 
the  troop-boats,  so  that  the  sick  treated 
in  the  hospital  and  troop-boats  became 
nearly  equal,  occasioning  the  greatest 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  the  medical 
officers,  whose  whole  time  was  spent 
in  going  about  in  the  burning  sun  from 
boat  to  boat,  with  a  supply  of  pills  in 
their  pockets,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy 
under  each  arm.  The  greatest  panic 
prevailed  ;  every  slight  complaint  was 
set  down  as  cholera,  and  the  brandy 
bottle,  considered  a  panacea  for  all  ills, 
had  resort  to,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  several  boats  the  horrible  spectacle 
was  presented  of  one  man  dying  in  one 
corner,  one  or  two  dying  in  another, 
and  the  rest  half  dead  with  drunken- 
ness or  fright.  It  was  useless  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  punish  oflendcrs:  "The 
doctor,'"  they  said,  "  prescribed  brandy, 
and  spirits  they  would  have  ;"  and  as 
they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  good 
brandy  or  rum  from  the  canteen,  thev 
robbed  the  native  villages,  and  drank 
all  the  raw  spirits  they  could  steal. 
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MR.  KIRKS  CASE  OF  RICKETS. 


CASE  OF  RICKETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Having  been  much  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  treatment  (advised  by  Dr. 
Evanson)  in  tlie  following  case  of 
rickets ;  and  thinking  it  worthy  of 
being  very  generally  followed,  may  I 
request  you  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
valuable  periodical. — 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Kirk,  M.C. 
405,  Gallow^atc,  Glasgow. 
Feb.  20,  1843. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  was  con- 
sulted on  the  case  of  D.  R.,  a  boy  aged 
about  34  years,  witti  the  following 
symptoms.  "  His  skin  is  very  d^rk  and 
sallow ;  his  head  large,  heavy,  and 
firmly  ossified  ;  his  tcetli  late  in  ap- 
pearing. The  clavicles  project  up- 
wards into  the  neck  in  the  form  of  .an 
arch,  while  the  sternum  is  protruded 
in  front  of  the  chest  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat,  and  there  is  a  large  and  deep 
hollow  caused  by  the  flattening  of  the 
ribs  under  each  arm-pit.  The  belly  is 
large  and  hard,  and  the  thighs  and 
legs  much  wasted  and  emaciated ;  he 
is  unable  to  walk,  and  the  wrist-joints, 
in  particular,  seem  much  enlarged." 

In  addition  to  these  appearances  I 
found  that  he  complained  of  a  short 
dry  cough,  though  nothing  abnormal 
could  be  discovered  on  using  the  ste- 
thoscope, except  that  the  breathing 
was  more  hurried  than  natural ;  that 
his  bowels  were  rather  loose,  and  his 
urine  high-coloured ;  that  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  averse  to  make  any  exer- 
tion ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pick- 
ing his  nose,  and  that  he  had  regularly 
every  evening  a  febrile  exacerbation  so 
marked,  that  but  for  the  appearance  of 
his  body  I  would  have  supposed  him 
to  l)e  labouring  under  infantile  remit- 
tent. As  I  happened  at  this  time  to 
be  reading  MaunscU  and  Evanson's 
work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  it 
was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this 
child's  complaint,  and  I  resolved  to 
give  their  plan  of  treatment  a  fair 
trial. 

Having  first,  then,  cleared  out  the 
bowels  by  four  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  we  began  the  administra- 
tion of  their  remedy,  which  consists  of 
three  drops  of  the  hydriodated  solution 
of  iodine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 


tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  giveiT 
three  times  daily  in  sweetened  water: 
the  number  of  the  dro])s  of  each  to  be 
g'radually  increased  to  ten.  He  was. 
also  ordered  to  have  a  warm  salt  water 
bath  every  evening,  with  friction  over 
the  spine  and  belly  ;  his  mother  wa-s 
likewise  instructed  to  place  his  back 
against  some  unyielding  surface,  and 
to  press  back  the  sternum  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  (as  practised  by  Du- 
puytren),  taking  care  not  to  give  pain. 

Shortly  after  taking  the  medicine 
his  appetite  became  considerably  im- 
proved ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  mother 
having  neglected  to  dry  him  after 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  he  caughtcold, 
and  his  cough  became  much  aggra- 
vated. In  these  circumstances  he  was 
ordered  a  mixture  for  his  cough,  and  a 
small  blister  over  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  his  former  medicine  being 
continued;  but  neither  the  blister  nor 
the  expectorant,  which  was  repeated, 
seemed  to  do  his  cough  any  good. 
After  the  blister  had  healed  up,  the 
sternum  was  pressed  back  as  formerly, 
and  the  cough  began  gradually  to  dis- 
appear as  the  chest  approached  more 
nearly  to  its  natural  conformation. 
Four  months  after  the  time  when  this 
boy  was  first  brought  to  me,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  the  above  prac- 
tice was  most  sedulously  persevered  in, 
except  the  bathing  and  pressing  back 
of  the  sternum,  which  were  disconti- 
nued two  weeks  ago,  I  found  him  to 
have  made  a  very  marked  and  astonish- 
ing degree  of  improvement.  His  skin 
was  much  clearer,  his  chest  was  flatter, 
the  hollows  under  his  arm-pits  were 
neither  so  large  nor  so  deep,  his  belly 
was  smaller  and  softer ;  his  arms, 
which  were  the  first  to  improve,  are 
now  quite  plump,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  wrist-joints  much  diminished:  his 
legs  and  thighs  were  also  much  im- 
proved, and  he  could  walk  by  the  hand. 
He  had  no  cough,  thirst,  or  fever  ;  his 
appetite  was  good,  his  bowels  regular, 
and  he  was  not  so  fond  of  salt. 

An  equally  pleasing  change  had 
taken  ])lace  in  this  child's  disposition. 
Formerly  he  was  peevish,  timorous, 
and  unwilling  to  make  any  exertion; 
now  he  is  cheerful,  active,  and  bold. 
He  was  at  this  time  taking  eight  drops 
of  iodine,  and  eight  of  steel,  three 
times  daily. 

Two  months  after  I  again  saw  this 
child,   and  found  him  still  farther  im- 
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proved.  The  hollow  under  the  arm- 
pit has  dibappeared  entirely  on  one 
bide,  and  is  much  diminished  on  the 
other.  The  chest  is  now  nearly  of  the 
natural  appearance  ;  he  has  also  be- 
come (piilc  fat,  and  can  walk  alone, 
lie  had  (at  this  lime)  taken  no  medi- 
cine for  almost  two  months. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  March  10,  1843. 


"  Lirct  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  niilii,  (li<;iiitatcm 
Artit  Medic<e  tueri ;  potcstas  inodo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  diceiidi  periculuiii  non  recuBO." 

Cicero. 


THE  SVDENH.VM  SOCIETY. 
The  circular  of  the  Sydenham  Society 
is  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  most  of 
our  readers,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
a  very  large  number  of  subscribers 
will  shortly  be  enrolled.  It  is  re- 
peatedly, but  we  believe  erroneously, 
urged  as  an  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan,  that  the  greater 
number  of  working  practitioners  have 
either  not  leisure  to  read,  or  not  taste  to 
enjoy,  most  of  the  works  which  the 
projectors  suggest  for  re-publication. 
The  plan  itself  is  eminently  calculated 
to  remove  many  existing  impediments 
to  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  such  reading 
as  it  proposes  to  furnish.  Among  these 
impediments  is  the  inertia  which  is  a 
natural  property  of  professional  solidity, 
and  which  while  it  increases  the  mo- 
mentum and  thereby  the  activity  of  the 
practitioner  during  his  daily  circuit,  in- 
disposes to  fresh  exertion  after  his  return 
to  a  state  of  rest.  This  force  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  trouble  of  sending 
hither  and  thither  for  a  book  which  is 
scarce.  If  the  book  be  also  solid,  and 
condensed  in  its  quality,  the  necessity 
for  reading  and  returning  it  within  a 
given  time  is  irksome  in  all  cases,  and 
in  many  is  a  positive  and  insuperable 


objection.  Small  district  book  clubs, 
now  very  numerous  in  the  metropolis, 
and  elsewhere,  are  exceedingly  useful 
for  circulating  the  lighter  medical 
reading  of  the  day  ;  but  for  more  solid 
works— for  those  which  require  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  again  and  again — for 
that  mental  rumination  which  such 
works  demand,  and  which  is  in  fact 
necessary  to  their  effectual  digestion, 
there  is  no  time  during  the  hasty  road- 
side meal  which  these  book  con- 
veyances provide.  When  such  pieces 
de  resistance  are  thus  ha.stily  set  before 
us,  if  a  healthy  appetite  provoke  us  to 
attack  them,  crudity  and  indigestion 
are  apt  to  follow,  rather  than  vigour 
and  refreshment. 

But  when  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  that 
not  very  large,  the  possession  within 
each  year  of  one  or  two  volumes  really 
and  notoriously  good  and  worth  read- 
ing, can  be  secured,  then  all  the  inertia 
which  keeps  a  man  at  home,  acts  in 
favour  of  his  reading  these  books  when 
so  placed  within  his  reach.  That  such 
arguments  should  have  any  weight  in 
speculating  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  literary  enterprise,  may  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  those  most  estimable  men 
who  have  toiled  painfully  over  old 
volumes,  overcoming  great  difficulties 
in  obtaining,  and  greater  in  understand- 
ing them,  but  who  have  prized  and  bene- 
fited by  the  treasures  they  obtained, 
in  proportion  to  the  pain  bestowed 
upon  their  acquisition.  "  Cave  homi- 
nem  unius  libri,"  says  the  adage  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  men  who  read 
in  this  way,  do  entitle  themselves  to  a 
literary  dignity,  which  must  not  be 
dreamt  of  by  the  annual  reader  of 
a  guinea's  worth  of  reprints.  But, 
whether  to  be  deplored  or  not,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  our  days, 
what  is  not  made  as  easy  as  possible 
will  not  be  attended  to  at  all;  and 
those  high  matters  which  were  of  old 
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diligently  sought,  and  hardly  obtained, 
and  highly  prized,  by  the  few,  must  be 
put  within  the  reach,  and  arrest  the 
attention,  of  the  many.  Let  us  get 
what  good  Me  can  from  the  fact,  and 
examine  the  probable  results  of  this 
plan  on  medical  society  as  it  is.  Polite 
letters,  like  polite  manners,  and  indeed 
like  all  the  nobler  and  more  graceful 
qualities  of  mind  or  body,  do  more 
service  when  extensively  diffused  than 
when  highly  concentrated.  The  King 
of  France  called  Lord  Stair  the  politest 
man  he  had  ever  met  with,  because  he 
at  once  obeyed  the  royal  command  to 
enter  a  carriage  first:  but  the  intelli- 
gent courtier  pleased  by  contrast ;  and 
his  Majesty's  remark  was  but  a  com- 
ment on  the  inconvenient  style  of  po- 
liteness then  generally  current,  and 
which  the  Spectator  complains  of  in 
"  Honest  Will  Wimble." 

*'  Last  night,  as  we  were  walking  in 
the  fields,  he  stopped  short  at  a  stile 
until  I  came  up  to  it ;  and  upon  my 
making  signs  to  him  to  get  over,  told 
me,  with  a  serious  smile,  that  sure  I 
believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 
country." 

The  useful  arts  in  the  same  way 
benefit  mankind  by  their  diffusion.  It 
is  better  that  there  should  be  one 
hundred  good  watchmakers  in  a  coun- 
try, than  one  man  who  could  invent, 
and  even  bring  to  perfection,  the 
clock  of  Fontainebleau.  In  science, 
although  peculiar  talents  in  an  indi- 
vidual, and  exceeding  concentration  of 
those  talents  on  a  particular  subject, 
seem  to  work  out  more  commonly  the 
great  problems  which  are  solved  from 
time  to  time;  still  the  good  is  not 
fairly  gained  till  the  knowledge  is 
diffused. 

There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  says 
the  wise  man;  and  the  observer  will 
never  weary  of  tracing  seasonable 
fitness    in    the  different  objects  pre- 


sented to  him,  whether  physical  merely, 
or  social  and  moral. 

The  great  subjects  for  the  contem- 
plation and  the  aim  of  man  —  art, 
science,  learning,  and  wisdom — follow 
each  other  in  regular  order,  and  have 
their  several  seasons  of  predominance 
and  vigour,  both  in  individuals  and  in 
societies,  although  the  germ  of  the  very 
last  developed  exists  from  the  first,  and 
the  first  continues  in  action  to  the  last. 
Art  works  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
the  business  of  infancy  and  youth. 
The  youth  has  learnt  tlie  art  of  walking, 
speaking,  reading,  and  it  may  be,  a 
trade.  He  works  by  experience  of 
what  he  sees  and  does,  and  by  rules 
which  he  understands  not.  Science  is 
the  occupation  of  early  manhood,  and 
maturity:  it  discovers  the  causes  of 
known  effects,  and  the  reasons  for  rules, 
and  it  predicates  effects  from  known 
causes. 

Learning  is  also  the  work  of  the 
same  period  :  it  searches,  combines, 
separates,  compares ;  and  thus,  with 
science,  lays  the  foundation  for  wisdom, 
which  judges — the  peculiar  duty  of  age. 

Much  the  same  is  it  in  societies. 
Art  has  begun  as  soon  as  men  have 
done  the  same  thing  twice,  and  ha.s 
made  some  advance  when  one  man  does 
anything  better  than  his  neighbour  :  it 
works  only  by  skill  and  experience, 
beyond  which  it  sees  not,  and  its  belief 
in  these  is  implicit  and  undisturbed; 
it  makes  to  itself  rules,  which  are  right ; 
wishes  for  and  invents  reasons,  which 
may  be  wrong. 

Science  seeks  for  these  reasons,  and 
dictates  new  rules;  and  if  it  makes  out 
a  case,  and  shows  that  it  can  improve 
art,  its  offers  are  accepted ;  it,  there- 
fore, has  a  poweful  influence  on  art. 
Learning  can  be  fully  developed  only 
in  the  maturity  of  society,  and  the 
greatest  dijTerences  exist  according  as 
either  science  or  learning  is?  exclusively 
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cultivated.  Perhaps  we  are  now  ar- 
rived, in  medicine,  at  a  stage  which  calls 
for  a  wholesome  exercise  of  learning. 
Art  has  done  much,  science  is  doing 
much,  while  learning,  from  having 
indulged  a  tendency  to  be  pedan- 
tic, has  fallen  into  comparative 
disrepute.  This  tendency  of  learning 
to  be  pedantic,  exclusive,  and  dog- 
matical, seems  to  be  inherent,  and  to 
shew  itself  from  time  to  time,  when 
science  has  been  comparatively  ne- 
glected; and  the  natural  corrective  seems 
to  be  the  restoration  of  science  to  its 
due  position.  The  tendency  of  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  too  exclusively 
cultivated,  is  rather  to  arrogance  and 
conceit.  It  often  flatters  the  multitude 
by  flinging  among  them  a  truth,  or 
a  fiction  that  looks  like  a  truth, 
and  letting  them  scramble  for  the 
profits.  The  useful  arts  are  favoured 
by  science,  from  which  they  take  much 
direction  and  improvement.  The  orna- 
mental arts  are  more  fostered  by  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  bigoted  craftsmen  of  both 
classes  are  prone  to  tumults  which 
their  interested  leaders  find  more  easy 
to  excite  than  to  allay. 

The  direct  manner  in  which  science 
ministers  to  the  material  wants  of 
mankind,  renders  it  more  imperious 
and  obtrusive  than  is  always  well 
for  its  professors.  It  threatens,  as 
it  stalks  through  the  land  displaying 
brilhant  discoveries,  and  promising 
important  results,  to  trample  down 
those  who  do  not  get  out  of  its 
way,  and  to  leave  those  sadly  behind 
■who  neglect  to  benefit  by  its  progi'css. 
The  enormous  changes  which  a  single 
discovery  in  science  can  make  in  the 
distribution  of  capital  alarm  the  timid 
and  excite  the  sanguine ;  there  is, 
therefore,  more  bustle,  more  hlat 
attending  its  progress  than  that  of 
learning,  which  may  be  greatly  neg- 
lected without  corresponding  incon- 
venience. 


When,  indeed,  learning  occupies  its 
proper  place,  it  is  remarkably  unobtru- 
sive, andthough  it  confers  great  rewards 
on  those  faithful  votaries  who  seek  it  for 
its  own  sake,  it  does  not  often  court  the 
multitude  by  large  promises.  This  it 
only  does  when  it  has  been  raised  to  an 
undue  position  ;  and  when,  after  being 
entrusted  with  the  keys  of  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  power,  it  has  become 
fraudulently  rich,  and  extravagantly 
pufTed  up.  Then,  indeed,  knavish 
adventurers  seek  it  for  what  they  can 
get  by  it,  and  honest  men  despise 
advantages  which  must  be  enjoyed  in 
such  company. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  various  phases 
of  social  progress,  learning  was  con- 
sidered in  its  most  extended  sense, 
including  the  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  was  matter  of  record  ; 
but  what  bears  more  on  our  present 
subject  is  the  literature  of  our  profes- 
sion, that  which,  from  its  acknowledged 
merit  of  matter  or  style,  has  become 
classical ;  a  taste  for  this  should  be  in- 
culcated early,  in  the  second  or  first 
year  of  the  professional  curriculum, 
when  the  transition  is  easy  from  general 
to  purely  medical  classics.  The  vivid 
descriptions  of  disease  given  by  the 
Greek  physicians  cannot  indeed  then 
be  fully  appreciated,  nor  should  more 
be  attempted  in  this  way  than  to 
enlarge  the  copia  verborum,  and  keep 
up  the  habit  of  composition.  This  will 
give  the  requisite  facility  for  a  due 
appreciation  of  ancient  accuracy  at  a 
future  time,  when  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment shall  be  matured  by  experience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sydenham 
Society  will  go  far  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  profession,  and  that,  some  day, 
those  who  have  any  real  thing  to  com- 
municate, may  be  able  to  tell  it  in 
good  readable  English,  a  quality  not  so 
universal  as  is  generally  supposed.  It 
has  been  elegantly  said,  by  Dr.  Blair, 
that  only  the  most  solid  bodies  bear  the 
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highest  polish.  The  mere  being  able 
to  write  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
publishing  -without  something  to  say, 
still  less  for  saying  what  should  have 
been  left  unsaid  ;  professional  adver- 
tisements are  as  bad  in  8vo.  as  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times ;  and  in 
the  age  of  universal  scribbling  which 
has  begun,  they  will  soon  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  clever  article  on  adver- 
tisements in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review 
has  let  off  the  doctors  so  leniently,  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  some  of  their  books 
are  reserved  for  a  separate  occasion  ; 
and  we  blush,  by  anticipation,  for 
the  chastisement  which  some  of  the 
offenders  deserve. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

February'  28, 1843. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 


On  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Arteries, 
tvith  a  Note  on  some  other  Fatly  Degene- 
rations. By  George  Gulliver,  F.R.S. 
[Communicated  by  Dr.  Hodgkin.] 

The  author,  remarking  how  vaguely  the  epi- 
thets, atheromatous,  steatomatous,  &c.  have 
been  applied  by  pathological  writers  to  dis- 
eased arteries,  and  that  the  morbid  deposit 
between  the  middle  and  inner  coats,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  former,  has  not,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  yet  been  submitted  to  precise 
examination,  gives  the  result  of  his  own 
observations,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
disease  is  really  of  a  fatty  nature.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  it  brings  into  view  a 
multitude  of  crystalline  plates,  fatty  globules, 
with  albuminous  and  earthy  particles.  Several 
specimens  of  the  crystals  were  sent  for  ex- 
amination to  Dr.  Davy,  who  ascertained  that 
they  are  of  cholesterine. 

The  fatty  matter  is  easily  extracted  by 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  crystals  of  choles- 
terine are  seen  to  be  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools.  The  author  has  examined  numerous 
8pecii;nens  of  the  disease,  and  never  failed  to 
observe  these  crystals  and  the  fatty  globules 
in  the  deposit,  and  also  generally  in  the 
substance  of  the  altered  middle  coat.  The 
microscopical  characters  are  given  in  two 
figures. 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Davy's  observations 
(see  his  Researches,  I'hys.  and  Anat.  vol.  i. 
p.  .'J72  and  436)  as  to  the  thitming,  &c.  of 


the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Gulliver. 

The  importance  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  coats  of  tlie  arteries  is  insisted  on, 
especially  as  to  its  general  connection  with 
thickening  .ind  puckering  of  the  inner  meni- 
Drane,  with  aneurism,  with  obstruction, 
occlusion,  or  ossification  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  those  ruptures  of  them  which  are  so  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  sudden  death. 

The  author  adds,  that  fatty  degenerations 
are  more  common,  and  of  more  importance, 
than  has  yet  been  sup)>osed.  He  mentions 
obstruction,  by  fatty  particles,  of  the  seminal 
tubes  ;  and  notices  fatty  degener.ition  of  the 
blood,  lungs,  &c.  The  disease  he  describes 
as  being  more  remarkable  in  "brown  con- 
solidation" of  the  lungs  than  in  red  consoli- 
dation ;  and  these  two  diseases  are  described 
as  affording  distinct  morbid  products. 

A  Normal  and  Abnormal  Conscious  State, 
alternating  in  the  same  individual.  By 
John  Wilson,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

This  case  occurred  in  a  boy,  aged  14,  a 
patient  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  is 
said  to  have  complained  of  headache  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  whose  appearance  was 
healthy.  For  three  or  four  days  his  appetite 
was  inordinate,  seizing  upon  any  article  of 
food  he  could  meet  with  in  the  ward,  though 
allowed  full  diet.  When  not  eating  or 
seeking  for  food  he  generally  slept  night  and 
day.  This  abnormal  state  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  he  recovered  his 
natural  state  of  sleep,  appetite,  and  con- 
sciousness. Then  he  had  no  recollection  of 
what  he  had  done,  or  of  what  had  happened 
to  him  since  his  admission. 

He  was  shortly  discharged,  but  twice  re- 
admitted, each  time  presenting  the  same 
symptoms ;  i.  e.  alternations  of  conscious- 
ness and  unconsciousness. 

No  treatment  was  adopted.  The  author, 
for  the  present,  reserves  his  opinion  and  in- 
ferences drawn  from  this  case ;  his  object  is 
to  invite  further  examination  for  similar 
cases  ;  and  when  such  occur  then  will  be  the 
time  for  discussion. 

Remarks  on   the   Calculi   in    St.    George's 

Hospital.      By    Dr.    Bence    Jones. — 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  C.  Hawkins.] 

The  number  of   specimens  submitted  to 

examination  was  233.     Tlie  author's  object, 

from    the    analysis   of  these    calculi,   is    to 

arrive    at    conclusions   with    regard    to    the 

comparative  frequency  of  different  states  of 

the  urine  in  calculous   com|>laints,  and  thus 

to  obtain  practical  hints  as  to  the  efficacy  of 

remedies    intended    to    alter   tlic    secretion, 

or  net  upon  the  stone  in  the  bladder.     He 

presents    several    tables  :    and    taking    450 

states  of  the  urine,  inferred  from    the  com- 
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position  of  the  calculi,  finds  that,  in  139,  it 
was  alkaline,  and  in  311  acid,  to  test  paper. 
Omitting?  from  the  latter  list  59  si)ecimen8 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  252  cases  of  the  uric  acid 
diathesis  remain  :  and  in  117  of  these,  no 
free  acid  was  passed,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  that  alkalies  would  have  been  of 
no  benefit  to  them,  so  far  as  neutralizing 
acidity  of  the  urine  was  concerned.  Taking 
the  cases  in  which  the  alkaline  concretions 
prevailed,  he  infers  that  in  52  the  calculus 
might  have  been  lessened  by  the  injection  of 
dilute  acids,  and  in  12,  the  whole  calculus 
might  have  been  removed  ;  while  in  others 
to  which  he  refers,  disintegration  might  have 
been  effected.  He  concludes  by  describing 
acalculu-in  Mr.  Claesar  Hawkins'  possession, 
the  nucleus  of  which  consists  of  cystine,  and 
which,  from  the  history,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  when  the  patient  was  2  J  years  of 
age. 

Case  of  Ulceration  of  fhe  Internal  Jugular 
Vein,  communicating  with  an  Abscess. 
By  \V.  Bi.oxAM,  Surgeon  to  Queen  Ade- 
laide's Lying-in-Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery. — [Communicated  by  Samuel 
Lane,  Esq.] 

The  patient,  five  years  of  age,  after  scarlet 
fever,  had  su])puration  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  of  the  right  side,  near  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Five  days  after  the  abscess 
burst,  blood  of  a  venous  character  was  dis- 
charged from  the  opening,  at  first  in  small 
quantity,  and  afterwards  more  copiously. 
Graduated  compresses  were  applied ;  but 
the  haemorrhage  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  the  child  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  bleeding.  On  dissec- 
tion, an  ulceration  of  an  oblong  shape,  about 
five  lines  in  its  long  axis,  was  found  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  opening  immediately  into  the  sac  of  the 
absce?s.  Extravasated  blood  was  also  ob- 
served beneath  the  integuments  of  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  chest. 
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By  Alfred  J.  Tapso.v. 

University  College  Hospital,  1812. 

(Continued  from  page  798.) 

Hamatemesis  to  the  amount  of  two  quarts, 
preceded  by  various  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, &(C. 

Case  VII.— Mary  Mulling,  set.  23,  ad- 
mitted  May  24,  1812,  under  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.  Conformation  moderately  stout ; 
temperament  sanguine  ;  complexion  florid  ; 
a  native  of  Limerick,  but  has  been  living  in 
London  for  several  years  as  housemaid. 
Habits  have  been  regular,  never  intempe- 
rate ;  has  always  had  plenty  to  eat.  Mother 
died  of  consumption  ;  five  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters  died  young  ;  two  now  living  and 
healthy.  She  is  naturally  very  strong  and 
hearty,  and  her  spirits  are  always  good  ;  she 
has  never  had  any  serious  illness. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  she 
has  been  subject  to  pain  after  eating,  and 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  which  have 
been  gradually  getting  worse.  All  through 
the  last  winter  she  has  had  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  feeling  of  a  load  on  the  stomach 
after  taking  food,  especially  after  dinner  ;  and 
this  would  generally  continue  until  she  vo- 
mited the  food  up  again,  and  then  pass  off, 
and  not  return  until  she  again  took  food. 
The  food  was  often  vomited  quite  undi- 
gested ;  if  she  did  not  vomit  the  pain  would 
subside  usually  in  an  hour  or  two.  The 
pain  was  much  more  severe  when  she  ate 
salt  beef,  &c.  than  when  she  took  light  food  ; 
this  last,  indeed,  did  not  always  cause  pain. 
Not  unfrequcntly  she  has  felt  a  load  on  the 
stomach  before  she  has  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phlegm  tinged  yellow  with  bile.  In  other 
respects  she  has  been  very  well,  has  had  no 
cough  or  dyspnoea,  no  headache  or  palpita- 
tion ;  the  catamenia  have  been  regular,  and 
were  present  about  three  weeks  since. 

About  a  month  since  she  went  to  bed  one 
night  feeling  quite  well,  but  was  awoke  in 
the  morning  with  a  very  severe  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  was  soon  sick  ;  this 
relieved  her.  But  after  eating  her  break- 
fast it  again  returned,  and  was  again  re- 
lieved for  a  short  time  by  vomiting  ;  but  the 
pain  soon  recommenced,  and  then  her  mas- 
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ter,  who  was  a  surgeon,  sent  her  to  be  J, 
ordered  hot  fomentations,  and  gave  her 
some  medicine ;  and  two  days  after,  as  the 
jiain  got  rather  worse,  niid  was  increased  by 
eating  any  thing,  or  by  drinking  either  hot 
or  cold  fluids,  he  ordered  twenty  leeches  to 
the  abdomen,  and  gave  her  some  more  me- 
dicine. The  pain  was  soon  relieved,  and  it 
has  not  since  returned  to  any  great  degree, 
though  she  has  frequently  had  some  pain. 
She  soon  returned  to  her  usual  work,  which, 
she  states,  was  very  hard,  and  she  had  to 
work  harder  at  this  time  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  illness  in  the  house. 

The  present   attack  came  on   two   days 
since  (May  22d).      She  had  been  very  well 
all  the  day,  but  towards  evening  her  face 
was  much  flushed,   and  the  body  generally, 
especially  the  palms  of  the  hands,  felt  very 
hot,   and  she  felt  rather  faint   and  sick  all 
the  evening,  but  had  no  pain  or  load  in  the 
stomach.     Soon  after  eating  some  bread  and 
cheese  for  supper,  and  drinking  some  water, 
she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  sickness  and 
vomiting.     She  did  not  see  what  she  brought 
up  at  first,  so  that  she  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  her  supper  or  what  it  was  ;  but  almost 
directly    after    she    vomited  as  much   as  a 
quart    of    apparently   pure    unmixed    fluid 
blood,  of  a  florid  colour.      Her  master  was 
immediately  called  ;  but  before  he  had  time 
to   give  her  any  thing,   she  vomited  about 
another   quart   of  blood ;    this    was    much 
darker,  and  partly  clotted.     The  attack  was 
not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  coughing  ; 
the  blood  was   not  at  all  frothy,   and   was 
brought  up    with    regular  vomiting.       She 
went  to  bed,   and  had  some  very  acid  medi- 
cine to  take  every  four  hours.      During  the 
night  she  felt  very  faint,  and  could  not  sleep, 
but  had  no  return  of  the  vomiting,   nor  any 
pain.     The  following   morning  (yesterday) 
she  drank  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  this  was 
immediately  returned  by  vomiting,  and  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  quite  black   clotted 
blood.      After  this  she   had    some   jiain  and 
throbbing  in   the  heail,    and  felt  faint  and 
sick,  but  did  not  vomit  again  till  this  morn 
ing  (May  24tli),   when  she  vomited  a  little 
gruel    that    she   had    taken,    and    this    was 
slightly    tinged    with    blood.      The    bowels 
were  opened  this  morning,  and  the  evacua- 
tion was  quite  black. 

On  her  admission  the  face  and  lips  were 
pale,  the  skin  hot  and  uncomfortable  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  feet,  which  were 
rold.  Sli(-  fell  very  weak  and  faint,  and  ra- 
ther sick.  The  jiwlse  was  108,  small  and 
compre.-sible ;  she  was  thirsty;  had  no  ap- 
petite for  food.  There  was  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  margins  of  the  ribs  on  the 
left  side.  The  tongue  was  white,  and 
slightly  furred  ;  the  urine  natural. 


R  Acidi  Gallici,  gr.  vj. ;  Aquae,  fjvj.  ft. 
mistura.  Sumatur  coch.  mag.  unum 
tertia  quaque  hora.     Low  diet. 

May  2oth.  —  Much  better;  still  rather 
faint  and  sick  ;  tenderness  on  pressure  much 
the  same.  The  heart's  impulse  and  sounds 
natural  ;  no  morbid  sound  heard  with  the 
respiration  ;  breath-sound  clear ;  jiulse  90, 
small,  and  rather  weak  ;  bowels  not  open. 

Sumatur  mistura  Cta  quTique  hori. 

IJt  Ol.  Ricini,  f^ss. ;  Aquae  Menthse  Vi- 
ridse,  fjj.  ft.  haust.  quamprimum  su- 
mendus,  et  repetatur  p.  r.  n. 

26th. — Improving  ;  less  faintness,  and 
does  not  feel  quite  so  weak  ;  bowels  open. 

Sumatur  mistura  8v;i  quaque  hora. 

Repetatur  Ol.  Ricini.     Milk  diet. 

27th. — Got  up  a  little  yesterday  after- 
noon ;  felt  very  giddy  and  faint.  This 
morning  she  does  not  feel  quite  so  well ;  has 
a  little  headache  ;  there  is  no  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  the  tenderness  remains  just 
the  same  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  ; 
it  is  limited  to  a  very  small  space.  Tlie 
milk  made  her  feel  very  uncomfortable,  but 
did  not  cause  vomiting.  Pulse  86,  pretty 
full,  but  easily  compressed. 

Omittatur  mistura. 

28th. — Still  feels  giddy  when  she  moves 
about ;  the  tenderness  is  much  the  same  ; 
tongue  pale  and  flabby  ;   appetite  returning. 

30th. — Did  not  feel  so  well  again  yester- 
day ;  after  eating  some  broth  she  had  pain 
and  soreness  across  the  stomach,  but  to-day 
she  feels  comfortable,  less  giddy,  and 
stronger ;  has  a  sensation  of  ticking  in  her 
head  when  she  stoops,  and  also  palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

Discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — Diagnosis.  This  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hosjiital  after  the  principal 
symptom  of  her  malady,  viz.  the  vomiting  of 
blood,  had  ceased ;  and  we  had  only  her 
account  to  trust  to  in  the  formation  of  a 
diagnosis  as  to  the  source  whence  the  blood 
liad  proceeded.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  case  be  one  of  ha;mate- 
mesis  or  hiemoptysis  :  in  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  it  was  clearly  haimate- 
mesis.  It  was  distinguished  from  haemop- 
tysis by  both  positive  and  negative  symptoms 
and  signs. 

1st,  As  to  those  vJiich  mark  it  as  a  case 
of  hoimateinesis.  —  It  was  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  sickness  and  faintness,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  ha;matemesis.  The  blood  came 
up  with  regular  vomiting,  in  gushes  ;  there 
was  no  food  seen  to  be  mixed  with  the 
blood,  but  this  probably  arose  fiom  her  hav- 
ing vomited  immediately  iu-fore  ;  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  supi)er  which  she  had 
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just  eaten  was  vomited  at  this  time  ;  there 
is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this,  as  she  did 
not  see  what  she  then  vomited.  On  the 
following  morning  she  vomited  some  water 
which  slie  drank,  and  with  it  came  a  small 
quantity  of  l)lack  clotted  blood,  shewing 
that  there  was  blood  in  the  stomach  ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  blood  proved  that  it  had  been 
there  some  little  time,  having  been  rendered 
black  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  &c.  in  the  stomach. 
The  second  day  she  again  vomited  after  eat- 
ing some  gruel,  and  this  also  was  tinged 
with  blood  ;  and  when  the  bowels  were 
opened,  the  evacuation  was  quite  black  ; 
and,  lastly^  there  was  great  reason  to  believe 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  stomach,  from 
the  long-continued  derangement  which  had 
existed  in  this  organ,  as  manifested  by  the 
dysjiepsia  and  bilious  vomitings,  and  the 
attack  which  she  had  about  a  month  pre- 
viously, either  of  great  congestion  of  the 
stomach,  or  subacute  grstritis. 

2d,  As  to  the  signs  which  show  that  it  was 
not  a  case  of  haemoptysis. — It  was  not  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  coughing  ;  the 
blood  was  not  at  all  frothy  ;  the  quantity  of 
blood  was  greater  than  is  usual  in  haemop- 
tysis ;  and  there  were  no  symptoms  refer- 
rible  to  the  chest,  no  pain,  no  cough,  no 
dyspnoea,  and  no  physical  signs  of  disease 
in  the  chest. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  vomiting  of  blood,  or  hsemate- 
me^is. 

In  alluding  to  the  next  point,  viz.  the 
cause  of  the  vomiting  of  blood,  we  have 
much  more  difficulty  to  encounter  ;  perhaps 
we  shall  b?  able  to  arrive  nearest  to  the 
truth  by  first  briefly  enumerating  the  various 
possiblecauses,  and  then  excluding  those  which 
manifestly  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  here. 

Hsematemesis  may  be  produced  by  orga- 
nic disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  ; 
by  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  either 
passive,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  an  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  or  active,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  also,  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
such  as  exists  in  scurvy  ;  by  some  corrosive 
poisons,  as  oxalic  acid  ;  by  blows  or  strains, 
as  in  the  effort  of  vomiting  ;  and  by  sup- 
pression of  the  catamenia,  or  of  some  other 
habitual  discharge.  Of  these  various  causes 
we  may  exclude  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  spleen,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  such  ;  also  the  determination  of  blood 
attending  the  early  stage  of  gastritis,  as  gas- 
tritis did  not  exist ;  also,  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  as  there  were  no  marks  of  this ; 
also,  poisons,  as  she  had  not  taken  any  ; 
also,  blows ;  also,  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menia, as  she  had  menstruated  regularly 
three  weeks  before  her  admission,  and  less 
than  that  therefore  before  the  attack. 


Thus,  we  have  reduced  the  causes  to  or  - 
ganic  disease  of  the  stomach  and  simple 
sanguineous  congestion,  and  to  these  we 
might  add  as  predisposing  causes  her  sex 
and  temperament. 

If  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  was  the 
cause  it  was  probably  chronic  ulceration,  as 
there  were  no  evidences  of  cancer,  which  is 
the  other  principal  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  several  circumstances 
which  favour  the  idea  that  there  was  chronic 
ulceration,  and  that  this  i)roduced  the 
hajmorrliage  by  perforating  some  vessel  : 
thus,  the  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms  which 
had  been  gradually  increasing  for  two  or 
three  years ;  the  pain,  latterly  pretty  con- 
stant, and  increased  l)y  either  hot  or  cold 
fluids  ;  also,  the  fluid  state  and  florid  colour 
of  the  blood  first  vomited,  increase  the  pro- 
bability of  there  being  some  cause  to  pro- 
duce rupture  of  the  vessels,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  so  large  a  quantity  of  florid 
blood  could  come  from  the  stomach  unless 
there  had  been  some  vessel  ruptured  ;  for 
had  it  transuded  through  the  coats  it  would 
most  likely  have  been  rendered  dark  co- 
loured and  coagulated  before  so  much 
could  have  escajied.  Again,  the  persis- 
tence of  tenderness  on  jiressure  in  one 
spot  would  seem  to  indicate  some  local 
disease  of  the  stomach  near  the  fundus  ;  and 
granting  this,  the  discharge  of  so  much 
fluid  blood  would  be  more  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  great  number  of  vessels  which 
this  part  receives  from  the  splenic  artery. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  immediate  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  haemorrhage,  whether  it 
arose  from  rupture  or  transudation,  was  the 
first  effort  of  vomiting  at  the  time  whea 
we  presume  that  she  vomited  her  supper. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage  and  its 
non-reappearance  if  it  arose  from  rupture  of 
a  vessel,  whilst  it  would  be  very  simply  ex- 
plained if  we  adopted  the  notion  of  conges- 
tion being  the  cause,  as  this  would  be 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  blood  ;  and  also 
taking  into  account  the  comparative  infre- 
quency  of  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  stomach, 
we  should  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  congestion  ;  but  if  this  case  be  taken  by 
itself,  the  evidence  is,  we  think,  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  hsematemesis  being  caused  by 
the  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  vessels,  either  from 
ulceration  or  some  other  cause. 

The  treatment  indicated  after  her  admis- 
sion was  such  as  would  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
haemorrhage.  The  symptoms  under  which 
she  laboured  at  this  time  were  those  of 
weakness,  combined  with  the  irritation  which 
always  follows  large  losses  of  blood  ;  pallor 
of  the  surface  ;  faintness ;  giddiness ;  sick- 
ness ;  coldness  of  the  extremities,  whilst  the 
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skin  was  hot  elsewhere;  pulse  quick,  but 
small ;  thirst ;  tongue  furred,  fkc.  and  the 
means  prescribed  were  rest  in  the  hori/o'ital 
posture,  which  is  a  measure  of  primary 
importance  in  these  cases,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  frailic  acid  (which  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be  the  basis  of 
Ruspini's  styptic)  every  three  hours,  gra- 
dually lengthening  the  intervals,  and  ceasing 
to  give  it  after  three  days.  The  only  other 
medicine  she  had  was  castor-oil,  in  small 
doses,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Under 
this  treatment  she  got  rid  of  most  of  the 
symptoms, — the  faintness,  giddiness,  &c.  ; 
the  pulse  became  fuller  and  less  frequent, 
and  her  strength  increased,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged cured  within  six  days  from  the  time 
of  her  admission. 

The  prognosis  of  htematemesis  is  gene- 
rally favourable,  especially  in  first  attacks, 
as  here  ;  but  should  the  hiemorrhage  return, 
the  prognosis  will  be  much  less  favourable, 
as  there  will  be  a  greater  probability  even 
than  at  present  of  there  being  some  organic 
disease. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO    MR.  PAGET. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  March  4th,  a  Breakfast 
Service  of  Plate,  of  the  value  of  ^'70,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Paget  by  his  pupils, 
as  a  tribute  of  esteem,  and  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  obligation  to  him  for 
the  very  valuable  Demonstrations  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  which  he  has,  during 
several  sessions,  gratuitously  delivered  at  the 
School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  testimonial  was  accompanied  by  an 
address  signed  by  his  pupils,  expressing  their 
high  sense  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  and 
their  hope  that  they  and  their  successors 
may  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  in- 
struction. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  Bengal  Dispen- 
satory. 

Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science  : 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  and  its  Application 
to  the  Arts.  By  William  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  Author  of  "  Priticiples  of  General 
and  Comparative  Physiology,"  and  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology." 

Homoeopathy  the  True  Healing  Art,  &c. 
By  Dr.  Ludwig  Calmann. 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  February  25,  18-13. 

Small  Pox 5 

Measles    U 

.'Scarlatina   22 

Hooping  Cough    52 

( 'roiip  II 

Thrush     5 

Diarrhoea    4  ' 

Dysentery   2 

(Cholera     2 

Influenza 3 

Typhus     37 

Erysipelas 3 

Syphilis    1 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Hrain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  177 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    321 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  IMood-vessels  ....  23 
Diseases    of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

( )ri,'-ans  of  Digestion    60 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 7 

ChiMlieJ 11 

Ovarian  Dropsy   2 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 4 

Rheumatism  1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin.  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 107 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 107 

Deaths  by  \'iolence,  Privation,  or   Intempe- 
rance      19 

Causes  not  specified  1 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 1003 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Februnry. 

Thermometer. 

Barometfr 

Wednesday  22 

from  37 

0  48 

29-24  to 

•29-30 

Thursday  .  23 

38 

48 

29-39 

29-45 

Fiiday     .  .  24 

33 

41 

29  56 

29-60 

Saturday    .  2.5 

•  32 

39 

29-.';9 

29-!>8 

Sunday   .  .  26 

30 

38 

29-56 

29-36 

Monday  .  .  27 

32 

40 

28  95 

28-86 

Tuesday  .  .  28 

35 

41 

28-94 

29-32 

March  1843. 

Wednesday    1 

from  30  to  4C 

29-50  to  29-72 

Thursday  .    2 

25 

39 

29-79 

29-90 

Friday  ...    3 

26 

39 

29-96 

30-05 

Saturday    .    4 

41 

29 

30-20 

30-28 

Sunday    .  .    5 

20 

42 

30-28 

30  25 

Monday  .  .     6 

31 

41 

30-18 

3016 

Tuesday    .     7 

18 

43 

30-11 

Stat. 

Wind,  E.  and  S.E.  on  the  22d  ult. ;  N.E.  and 
N.  from  the  22d  ult.  to  the  4th  instant ;  W.  and 
W.  by  S.  on  the  5th  ;  S.W.  on  the  6th;  S.E.  and 
E.  by  N.  on  the  7th. 

From  the  22d  to  the  28th  ult.  generally  cloudy  ; 
rain  on  the  27tli.  The  1st  inst.  morning  clear,  a 
little  snow  in  tlie  afternoon,  evening  dear  ;  since 
generally  clear,  except  the  0th. 

Kain  fallen,  -275  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
Wi Lso.N  &  OoiLVY,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Lecture  XIX. 


On  the  conimunicafion  of  Scarlet  Fever, 
Meanles,  Sinall-pox,  Syphilis,  and  other 
dineanes,  to  the  Falun  in  Ulero.  Dropsy  of 
the  Amnion, 
In  many  pregnant  women  the  blood  is  in  a 
diseased  condition,  and  I  am  persuaded  tliat 
this  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  morbid 
alterations  of  structure  in  the  placenta,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ovum,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  last  two  lectures.  Most  of  the 
thirteen  women  whose  cases  were  last  de- 
tailed, to  illustrate  the  organic  diseases  of 
the  placenta,  were  in  delicate  health,  but  ap- 
peared to  labour  under  no  specific  comjilaiiit ; 
but  some  specific  disease  may  have  been 
latent  in  all  of  them,  for  we  are  often  j)re- 
vented  from  })ushin!j  our  investigations  suf- 
ficiently far,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  whole  truth.  Before 
taking  leave  of  this  subject — the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  placenta,  and  the  death  of  the 
foetus  in  repeated  pregnancies — it  seems 
necessary  to  state  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  with  certainty,  resjjecting  the 
communication  of  morbid  poi:sons  from  the 
mother  to  the  frctus  in  utero.  Some  years 
ago,  I  saw  a  child  born  in  the  lying-in  ward 
of  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  whose  ab- 
domen, thighs,  and  legs,  were  covered  with 
small  and  large  vesications,  which  contained 
a  turbid  fluid.  The  mother  had  been  out  of 
health  during  pregnancy,  but  did  not  ajiiJcar 
to  be  afl'ectedwith  any  specific  disease.  Lob- 
stein,  and  Joerg,  have  also  observed  jiein- 
])higus  on  children  at  the  time  of  birth.  A 
798.— XXXI. 


young  married  lady  whom  I  have  lately  at- 
tended in  her  first  confinement  had  a 
voracious  appetite  during  the  last  three 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  and  indulged  in 
all  kinds  of  stimulating  rich  food.  A  few 
days  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  which  was 
apparently  healthy,  there  appeared  at  in- 
tervals with  fever  a  great  number  of  small  and 
large  dark  coloured  vesicles  over  the  lower 
part  of  its  abdomen,  inferior  e.\tremities, 
neck,  and  head,  which  had  all  the  characters 
of  pemphigus.  These  bad  appeared  before 
the  mother's  milk  could  be  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  the  disease,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  disease  was  communicated 
before  birth.  When  I  first  saw  this  eruption 
I  had  some  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  taint  in 
tlie  parents,  but  this  was  perfectly  ground- 
hss,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced,  as 
Mauriceau  has  so  clearly  stated,  ami  who 
knew  this  disease  was  not  syphilitic,  by  an 
excited  plethoric  state  of  the  mother  in  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy,  from  the  same 
cause  as  in  tlie  preceding  case,  improper 
food.  Dr.  Webst.-r,  who  saw  this  child  in 
consultation  with  me,  recommended  in  ac- 
cordance with  myself  changing  the  nurse, 
and  giving  a  grain  and  a  half  of  chalk  and 
mercury,  with  some  rhubarb,  night  and 
morning,  forafortnight,tothischild,  by  which 
means  its  health  rapidly  improved,  and  the 
pemphigus  disappeared.  But  the  lidy's 
milk  did  not  disapjiear  so  readily,  and  she 
determined,  contrary  to  our  opinion,  to  make 
the  experiment  a  second  time  of  suckling  her 
own  infant ;  but  before  recommencing  suck- 
ling, she  got  tfic  child  of  her  wet-nurse  to  draw 
out  her  ni])ples,  and  prepare  her  for  the 
duty  she  was  determined  to  undertake.  In 
a  few  days  the  wet  nurse's  child  was  attacked 
with  fever,  and  pemphigus  appeared  ail  over 
the  body.  If  I  recollect  right,  Dr.  Blundell 
has  related  in  his  lectures  the  case  of  an 
infant  which  was  under  tiie  care  of  Dr.  Low- 
der,  and  was  twice  cured  of  syphilis  by  mer- 
cury, but  tiie  symptoms  recurring  a  third 
time,  he   suspected  the  infection  was  drawn 
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from  the  mother's  milk :  the  Vhild  was 
weancJ,  and  cured  without  difficulty. 

The  disease  called  by  Underwood  skin- 
bound,  induration  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
has  been  observed  in  some  instances  com- 
pletely formed  at  the  time  of  birth.  There 
are  examples  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
small-pox,  being  comnuuiicated  to  the  foetus 
in  utero.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
Dr.  Montgomery  states  that  he  attended  a 
patient  who  was  delivered  a  month  before 
her  time,  when  just  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  scarlatina  :  the  child's  skin  ex- 
hibited the  eruption  in  several  places. 
*'  Very  many  instances,"  he  observes,  "  of 
the  eruptive  diseases  have  been  noticed  in  the 
immature  foetus  and  child  at  birth.  Vogel 
and  Rosen  mention  instances  of  children 
born  with  the  traces  of  measles,  and  Guer- 
sent  says  he  saw  an  infant  born  with  the 
eruption  on  it,  having  taken  the  disease  from 
the  mother." 

Not  only  has  small-pox  been  communi- 
cated by  the  mother  when  labouring  under 
the  disease,  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  but  the  con- 
tagion has  been  conveyed  to  the  foetus  by  the 
mother  when  she  has  been  in  perfect  health. 

In  the  28th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  there  is  the  history  of  a  woman, 
who,  having  had  mild  small-pox,  miscarried 
with  a  dead  female  child,  whose  whole  body 
was  covered  with  variolous  pustules  full  of 
ripe  matter. 

There  is  another  case  recorded  in  the  46th 
volume.  "  A  v.'oman  big  with  child,  having 
lierielf  long  ago  had  small-pox,  very  as- 
siduously nursed  a  maid-servant  during  the 
whole  process  of  this  disease.  At  the  proper 
time  she  brought  forth  a  healthy  female 
child,  in  whose  skin  Dr.  Watson  asserted 
that  he  discovered  evident  marks  of  the 
small-pox,  which  she  must  have  gone  through 
in  the  womb  :  and  the  same  physician  pro- 
nounced that  this  child  would  be  free  from 
future  infection.  After  four  years  her 
I)rother  was  inoculated  ;  and  Dr.  Watson 
obtained  permission  of  the  parents  to  try  the 
same  experiment  on  the  girl.  The  operation 
was  j)erformed  on  both  children  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  pus  used  in  both 
cases  was  taken  from  the  same  patient.  The 
event,  however,  was  different :  for  the  boy 
had  the  regular  eruption,  and  got  well ;  but 
the  girl's  arm  did  not  inflame  nor  suppurate. 
On  the  tenth  day  from  the  insertion  of  the 
matter,  she  turned  pale  suddenly,  was  languid 
for  two  days,  and  aftirwards  was  very  well. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  incision  there 
appeared  a  pustule  like  those  imstulos  that 
we  sometimes  observe  in  persons  who,  having 
had  the  disease,  attend  patients  ill  of  the 
small-pox."  This  case  affords  imdoubtcd 
proof  that  the  contagion  of  small-pox  may 
be  communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero, 
where  the  mother  is  not  affected  with  the 


disease ;  and  the  same  circumstance  must 
have  happened  to  Mauriceau,  before  he  was 
born.  Van  Swieten,  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
likewise  mentions  what  Mauriceau  relates  a 
of  himself.  This  author  testifies  that  he  had 
often  heard  his  faflx'r  and  mother  say  that 
the  latter,  when  big  with  him,  and  very 
near  her  time  of  delivery,  had  a  painful 
attendance  on  one  of  her  children,  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
crnptioti  ;  and  that  on  the  day  following  the 
death  of  this  child,  ]\Iauriceau  came  into 
the  world,  bringing  with  him  five  or 
six  true  pustules  of  the  small-pox.  "  It 
does  not  appear,  observes  Mr.  lluntei",  how- 
ever, from  this  recital,  whether  or  not  Mau- 
riceau passed  through  life  free  from  any 
posterior  infection  j  but  admitting  "that  this 
eruiTtion  of  Mauriceau's  was  truly  the  small- 
pox, yet  I  should  very  much  doubt  his  having 
caught  it  from  the  child  who  died  of  it,  as  it 
should  seem  that  the  pustules  of  Mauriceau 
wei'e  of  the  same  date  with  those  of  the  child 
who  died."  Sir.  Hunter  thought  there  were 
two  modes  in  which  small-pox  could  be  com- 
municated to  the  foetus  in  vitero — one  by  in- 
fection from  the  mother  while  labouring  under 
the  diseaie,  the  "other  by  the  mother's  having 
absorbed  the  small-pox  matter  from  some 
other  person,  and  the  matter  being  carried 
to  the  child  from  the  connection  between  the 
two,  which  we  may  sui)pose  done  with  or 
without  first  affecting  the  mother."  This 
view  was,  indeed,  jireviously  stated  by  Dr. 
Mead,  who  relates  a  case  to  prove  that  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  may  be  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  which  the  mother  does  not  par- 
take. "A  woman,  who  had  long  before 
suffered  the  small-pox,  nursed  her  husband, 
under  that  disease,  towards  the  end  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  was  brought  to  bed  in  due 
time.  The  child  wati  dead,  and  covered  all 
over  ivith  variolovs pvsfules." 

These  very  curious  facts  I  think  satisfac- 
torily prove  that  the  contagion  of  small-po.x 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  foetus  when  the 
mother  is  not  affected  by  the  disease ;  but  if 
you  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject  it  will  be  removed  by  the  two 
following  interesting  cases,  related  by  Dr. 
Jcnner  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions.  If  this  be  demon- 
strated, it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
other  morbid  poisons  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  foetus,  and  produce  their  specific  effects 
upon  it,  without  the  system  of  the  mother 
being  imj)hcated,  and  withovit  our  being  able 
to  trace  them  to  their  origin. 

"  About  five  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Jcnner, 
"  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Croft  to  vaccinate 
the  infant  of  Mrs.  W.,  a  lady  in  Portland 
Place.  The  vaccine  llrtid,  which  was  inserted 
fresh  from  the  arm  of  another  infant,  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  effect  beyond  a  little 
efflorescence  on  the  part,  which  in  a  few 
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vlays  disappeared.  On  iny  fxprcssing  my 
surprise  at  this,  snrh  an  occurrence  Imp- 
pcning:  very  rarely,  ^Irs.  W.  soon  removed 
my  embarrassment  by  the  following  narrative. 
A  few  days  j)revious  to  her  confinement  she 
met  a  very  disgusting  object,  wliose  i'ace 
was  covered  with  the  small- pox.  The  smell 
nnd  apjiearance  of  the  poor  creature  affected 
her  much  at  the  time  ;  and  though  she  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  on  her  return  home, 
she  had  no  idea  that  her  infant  could  suffer 
fron\  it,  having  had  the  small-pox  herself 
when  a  child.  During  a  few  days  after  its 
birth  the  little  one  seemed  quite  well,  but  on 
the  fifth  day  it  became  indisposed,  and  on 
the  seventh  the  small-pox  appeared.  The 
pustules,  which  were  few  in  number,  matu- 
rated completely.  Dr.  Croft,  who  attended 
her,  being  curious  to  know  the  effect  of 
inoculation  from  one  of  the  pustules,  put 
some  of  the  matter  taken  from  one  of  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  eminently 
versed  in  that  practice,  which  produced  the 
disease  correctly.  Mrs.  W.  was  not  sensible 
of  any  indisposition  herself  from  this  ex- 
posure, nor  had  she  any  appearance  of  the 
small-jjox." 

"  Another  case,  similar  in  its  general 
character  to  the  above,  was  lately  commu- 
nicated to  me,"  says  Dr.  Jenner,  "  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gervis,  a  surgeon  of  eminence  at 
Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Gervis  says, 
'  the  small-pox  having  appeared  in  the  village 
of  Woolson-Green,  about  three  miles  from 
Ashburton,  the  Cth  May,  1808,  I  vaccinated 
a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  James  Basquell, 
who  ■was  in  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
Her  three  children  had  been  inoculated  the 
preceding  day  with  variolous  matter,  by  the 
surgeon  who  attended  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  who  had  very  properly  declined  inocu- 
lating her  also,  on  account  of  her  particular 
situation.  I  made  two  punctures  in  each 
arm,  each  of  which  fortunately  succeeded, 
and  she  regularly  passed  the  disorder,  com- 
plaining only  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
days,  when  the  areola  was  most  extended, 
as  is  usual.  I  saw  her  very  frequently  during 
the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  once  or 
twice  after  its  complete  termination ;  I 
therefore  can  speak  positively  that,  during 
that  time,  she  laboured  under  no  symptom 
but  what  is  connected  with  the  cow-pox. 
From  this  period  she  continued  perfectly 
well,  and  on  Saturday  last,  the  11th  instant, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child,  having, 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  many  eruptions  on 
it,  bearing  much  the  appearance  of  small- 
pox in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  This 
event  happened  five  weeks  after  her  vaccina- 
tion, and  one  month  after  she  had  been 
exposed  to  the  variolous  infection  of  her  own 
three  children,  and  that  of  several  other 
persons  in  the  same  village.  On  the  14  th  I 
visited  the  child  again,  when  I  found  the 


crujition  had  increased  to  some  thousands, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  tlicir  characters  well 
marked.  Many  among  the  most  respectable 
l>liy.sicians  and  surgeons  from  Totncss,  Ash- 
burton, and  the  neighbourhood,  were  kind 
enough,  at  my  request,  to  come  to  the  poor 
woman's  place  of  abode  and  witness  the  fact. 
But  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  I 
armed  some  lancets  with  the  virus,  and  pro- 
duced the  small-))ox  by  inoculating  with  it. 
On  tlie  ]8tli  the  infant  was  seized  with  slight 
convulsions,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
it  expired.'  " 

Th;  venereal  poison  is  often  communicated 
to  the  foetus  in  utero  throu'gh  the  medium 
of  the  maternal  blood  ;  and  it  may  either  be 
destroyed  and  expelled  prematurely,  in  a 
flaccid  j)utrid  state,  with  the  cuticle  peeling 
off,  or  it  may  be  born  alive,  covered  with 
a  syphilitic  eruption,  or  with  goiwrrhcea, 
or  purulent  ojjhtlialmia.  More  frequently 
children  so  infected  are  born  in  an  apparently 
healthy  condition,  and  the  disease  manifests 
itself  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner  several 
weeks  after  birth.  Patches  of  red  cojipery 
discoloration,  more  or  less  extensive,  appear 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  takes  ])lace,  without  much  or  any 
preceding  inflammation.  "  You  will  see 
these  patches  of  light  coppery  red  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,"  observes  Mr. 
Lawrence,  "  particularly  large  and  vivid 
about  the  face,  so  that  the  child's  face  has  a 
nasty  scabby  appearance ;  you  observe  large 
fissures  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  ajihtha; 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  soreness 
about  the  eyelids  ;  you  find  that  the  nostrils 
become  inflamed  and  tender,  and  that  a 
thick  viscid  yellow  secretion  stops  up  the 
nares,  so  that  the  child  makes  a  kind  of 
snifliing  noise,  and  seems  as  if  the  respiration 
were  impeded.  When  you  come  to  examine 
it,  you  find  the  nostrils  plugged  up  with 
thick  yellow  matter.  In  conjunction  with 
these  symptoms  you  find,  as  you  might  na- 
turally expect,  that  the  child  loses  flesh, 
becomes  shrivelled,  miserably  emaciated, 
fretful,  and  irritable,  exhibiting  marked 
signs  of  the  most  unfavourable  constitutional 
affection  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  disease  be  not 
relieved,  it  very  soon  sinks  under  it."  A 
course  of  chalk  and  mercury  is  requisite,  and 
the  disease  often  yields  to  this  treatment  if 
proper  food  be  jirovided.  Comparatively 
few  women  affected  with  secondary  syphilis 
go  to  the  full  period,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus  is  usually  preceded  by  its  death. 
But  children  are  sometimes  born  prematurely, 
where  they  aj)pear  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  syphilis,  though  the  mother  has  never 
had  the  disease  in  any  form  or  at  any  period 
of  life.  This  is  disputed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  A  woman  may  give  birth 
to  a  child  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
syphilis,  and  yet  she  may  never  have  had 
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any  symptom  of  the  disease,  local  or  con- 
stitutional. Tlie  contagion,  in  these  cases, 
is  conveyed  by  her  from  her  husband  to  the 
child,  as  the  contagion  of  sniali-pos  is 
conveyed,  if  it  is  not  actually  introduced 
before,  as  Astruc  supposes,  at  the  time  of 
impregnation. 

When  a  syphilitic  taint  exists  in  either 
parent,  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  destroyuig  the  foetus  may  be  observed 
in  repeated  pregnancies,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  organic 
disease  of  the  placenta  it  is  not  inflammation 
but  syphilis  which  produces  the  alteration  of 
structure  and  d^th  of  the  foetus,  and  that 
the  ordinary  constitutional  treatment  of 
secondarj'  syphilis  with  mercury  and  sarsa- 
])arilla  should  generally  be  employed  where 
one  or  more  children  have  died  within  the 
uterus.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
is  the  number  of  years  which  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  apparent  cure  of  the 
disorder  in  the  parents,  and  the  manifestation 
of  its  effects  upon  the  children.  A  gentle- 
man may  have  been  fifteen  years,  or  longer, 
without  any  symptoms  of  venereal  disease, 
his  wife  may  be  in  j)erfcct  healtli,  and  yet 
his  blood  may  be  so  tainted  that  all  his 
children  will  die  prematurely  from  syphilis, 
or  exhibit  unequivocal  secondary  symj)tonis 
of  venereal  disease  at  the  time  of  birth  or 
soon  after.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  Mr.  Hunter  should  have  doubted  the 
possibility  of  syphilis  being  communicated 
to  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Abernethy  maintained  that  the  foetus  in 
utero  is  unaffected  by  syphilis  till  after  the 
sixth  month. 

Mauriceau  has  given  a  very  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  symptoms  and  trcat- 
raent  of  syphilis  during  pregnancy,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  originates.  He 
knew  that  a  child  affected  with  syj)hilis 
could  communicate  the  disease  to  a  healthy 
nurse  by  suckling  ;  and  he  accordingly 
recommends  a  goal  to  be  provided  for  the 
infected  child  instead  of  a  sound  woman. 
In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hey,  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Venereal  Disease  on  the  Foetus  in  Utero, 
published  in  the  7th  Vol.  of  the  Medico- 
Cbirurgical  Transactions,  the  following  in- 
teresting case  has  been  recorded.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1770,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1771,  a  blind  woman,  who  gained 
her  living  by  drawing  the  breasts  of  women 
during  their  confinement,  became  aflected 
with  ulcers  at  the  angles  of  the  lips,  which 
were  judged  to  be  venereal.  I  saw  the 
ulcers,  and  thought  them  to  be  of  that 
description.  She  had  drawn  the  breasts  of 
a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  the  venereal  disca.se,  and  the  ulcers 
did  not  heal  till  they  were  treated  as  in  a 
case  of  syphilis.  Several  women,  whose 
breasts  were   drawn   by  this  ])oor  woman, 


became  infected  in  the  manner  which  I  ihall 
now  describe. 

"  Mrs.  B.  had  Iter  breasts  drawn  twice  by 
this  woman  :  upon  the  death  of  her  second 
child,  which  died  of  the  small-pox,  and 
within  three  or  four  weeks  afterv.ards,  per- 
ceived a  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands,  and 
complained  of  soreness  in  her  throat.  She 
consulted  the  late  Mr.  Billam,  a  judicious 
surgeon,  who  assured  her  that  the  disease 
affecting  her  throat  was  venereal,  and  treated 
it  agreeably  to  that  opinion.  During  this 
treatment  she  became  pregnant,  but  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  medicines  prescribed 
till  she  arrived  at  the  fifth  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  she  miscarried  of  a  dead  child.  1 
attended  her  during  labour,  and  perceived 
nothing  amiss  in  the  vagina  or  contiguous 
parts.  She  assured  me  that  these  parts  had 
never  been  affected  with  disease,  and  that 
j)reviously  to  this  confinement  she  had  borne 
three  healthy  children.  She  became  preg- 
nant again  in  1772,  continued  to  enjoy  good 
health,  and  was  delivered  on  February  28th, 
1778,  of  a  child  apparently  healthy,  which 
she  herself  suckled.  When  the  child  was 
about  six  weeks  old,  an  eruption,  which  I 
judged  to  be  sypliilitic,  appeared  upon  its 
legs  and  arms.  I  immediately  put  Ijoth  the 
mother  and  child  upon  a  mercurial  course, 
giving  the  former  small  doses  of  Hydrar. 
Submur.,  and  the  latter  Hydrar.  cum  Creta. 
By  this  treatment  the  child  was,  in  a  short 
time,  freed  from  the  eruption,  but  continued 
to  take  the  medicine  till  the  beginning  of 
August.  In  October  following  two  or  three 
small  ulcers  appeared  on  the  outside  of  the 
labia  pudendi  of  the  child,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  mercurial  course  was  resumed, 
with  the  addition  of  an  occasional  dose  of 
Hydra-.  Submurias.  The  ulcers  were  soon 
healed,  but  in  May  1774,  the  nostrils  be- 
came sore,  and  the  integuments  of  the  nose 
were  also  tender :  at  the  same  time  the 
voice  of  the  child  grew  hoarse.  The  mer- 
curial course  was  repeated,  and  continued 
for  two  months.  The  child  also  took  the 
medicines  during  part  of  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  after  which  time  there 
was  no  recurrence  of  disease.  In  June  1775, 
Mrs.  B.  bore  another  child,  which  was 
apparently  healthy  at  its  birth,  and  continued 
to  be  so  for  a  few  weeks.  Blotches  of  a 
copper  colour  then  appeared  upon  the  skin, 
but  soon  disappeared  upon  having  recourse 
to  the  mercurial  medicines.  After  some 
time  the  blotches  appeared  again,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  small  ulcer  on  the  labium 
l)udendi,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  child 
was,  however,  completely  cured  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  trea'ment,  and  remained  well." 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  may 
again  observe  tliat  it  is  requisite,  in  all  cases 
of  syphilis  during  pregnancy,   whether  the 
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symptoms  be  primary  or  secoiulary,  to  give 
laereury  and  barsitparilla,  and  to  emjjloy  all 
the  other  means  which  are  usually  had  re- 
course to  in  cases  of  syphilis  where  preg- 
nancy does  not  exist.  Blue  pill,  or  chalk 
and  mercury,  arc,  jK-rhaps,  the  best  prepara- 
tions which  can  be  used.  I  do  not  know 
from  actual  observation  whether  mercury 
acts  like  a  poison  on  the  child,  as  some  have 
asserted,  and  as  I  formerly  believed.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  poison 
a  child  iu  utero,  and  have  the  eflcct,  after 
birth,  of  counteracting  the  poison  of  syphilis. 

DROrsY  OF  THE  AMNIOX. 

The  preternatural  distension  of  the  uterus 
by  an  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  forms  one 
of  the  most  distressing  com))lieations  of  the 
gravid  state,  and  has  not  unfrequently  given 
rise  to  dangerous  errors  in  practice.  In  the 
works  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  pregnancy,  and  particularly  in  those  of 
Mauriceau  and  Lamotte,  we  find  cases 
recorded  of  dropsy  of  the  uterus.  Similar 
cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
Baudelocquc  and  Gardien  ;  and  these  authors 
are  the  first  who  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  fact,  that  the  fluid 
in  this  affection  is  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  publication  of  M.  Mcrcier's  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  1800,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease  by  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus.  His 
paper  contains  three  cases  of  acute  droj)sy 
of  the  amnion  ;  and  from  the  appearances 
observed  in  the  foetal  membranes,  he  has 
deduced  the.  general  inference  that  the  inor- 
dinate secretion  invariably  depends  on  in- 
flammation of  the  amnion.  The  first  case  is 
that  of  a  woman,  a;t.  30,  five  months  preg- 
nant, who,  after  being  fatigued  and  over- 
heated, drank  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
was  in  consequence  seized  with  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  pubes  and  loins,  cold  shivering, 
nausea,  anxiety,  and  cough.  The  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  increased,  and 
the  hypogastrium  became  tense  and  swollen. 
On  the  IGth  day,  the  abdomen  being  greatly 
enlarged,  labour  pains  came  on,  and  ten 
pints  of  liquor  amnii  were  discharged,  and 
afterwards  two  foetuses,  which  scarcely 
shewed  any  signs  of  life,  weie  expelled.  The 
foetal  surface  of  the  amnion  was  partially 
coated  with  false  membrane,  and  the  amnion 
itself  covered  with  blood-vessels,  and  of  a 
rose-red  colour. 

In  the  second  case,  the  infliction  of  an 
injury  during  pregnancy  was  soon  followed 
by  vomiting  and  lancinating  pains  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  and  pyrexia.  On  the 
10th  day  after  the  accident,  the  pains  having 
been   relieved    by   bleeding,    the    abdomen 


began  to  acquire  an  unusual  size.  On  the 
•13d  day  the  aMomen  had  become  enormously 
swollen,  and  the  respiration  was  laborious. 
The  membranes  were  soon  after  punctured 
with  a  long  needle,  and  as  the  water 
flowed,  the  tumefaction  gradually  subsided  ; 
labour  pains  came  on  the  foUowiug  day,  and 
two  dead  children  were  expelled.  In  this 
case  about  a  quarter  of  the  foetal  surface  of 
the  amnion  was  inflamed,  being  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  double  the  natural  thickness. 
The  third  case  resembled  the  two  preceding 
in  all  essential  circumstances,  and  the  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  amnion  were  nearly 
similar. 

In  1817,  Scarpa  published  a  memoir  on 
ascites  complicated  with  pregnancy,  but  it 
contains  no  observations  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  dropsy  of  the  amnion,  nor  to  the 
symptoms  l)y  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  efl"usion  of  fluid  iuto  the  general  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  related  several  cases 
of  this  affection  in  which  it  was  complicated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  placenta  ;  and  in 
many  other  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  it  has  been  combined  with  hy- 
drocej)halus,  or  some  malformed  or  diseased 
condition  of  the  foetus,  which  rendered  it  in- 
cai)able  of  supporting  life  subsequent  to 
birth ;  and  the  same  circumstance  has  been 
observed  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  by  the  authors  to  whom  I 
have  alluded.  In  very  few  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  seen  has  the  formation  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii  been  accompanied 
with  inflammatory  and  dropsical  symptoms 
in  the  mother,  and  in  none  did  the  amnion 
exhibit  those  morbid  appearances  produced 
by  inflammation  which  M.  ^lercier  has  de- 
scribed, and  which  led  him  to  infer  that  in- 
flammation of  the  amnion  is  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease.  When  unconnected 
with  a  dropsical  diathesis  in  the  mother,  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  it  merely  as  one  of 
the  numerous  diseases  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
which  arise  from  constitutional  disorder  in 
the  parents,  and  more  especially  from 
syphilis. 

The  diagnosis  of  dropsy  of  the  amnion  is 
most  difficult  in  the  simple  form  of  the 
disease,  when  the  effusion  has  taken  place  to 
a  great  extent,  and  when  complicated  with 
ascites.  In  both  these  cases,  fluctuation, 
more  or  less  distinct,  can  be  perceived  on 
percussion  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  we  can  ob- 
tain from  this  sign  no  positive  information 
to  enable  us  to  detcrniine  whether  the  fluid 
be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
or  amnion,  or  in  both  these  membranes.  In 
the  simple  form  of  dropsy  of  the  amnion, 
where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  excessively 
great,  the  fluctuation  is  obscure,  deep-seated, 
or  wholly  imperceptible.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  fluctuation  is  therefore  no  certain 
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test  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  tlie 
only  mode  of  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis, 
both  in  its  simple  and  complicated  forms,  is 
by  instituting  an  examination  per  vaginam. 
By  this  proceeding  we  shall  not  only  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  uterus  conse- 
quent on  impregnation,  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  preternatural  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum.  This  latter 
circumstance  is  known  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  by  the  slate  of  its 
cervix,  which  is  almost  entirely  obliterated, 
by  the  ballottemcnt  of  the  foetus,  and  by  the 
sense  of  fluctuation  in  the  vagina  on  percus- 
sion of  the  abdomen. 

In  ascites,  complicated  with  pregnancy, 
Scarpa  has  observed  that  the  symptoms  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  hydrops  am- 
niosis.  The  regular  form  of  the  fundus  and 
body  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  he  states,  is  not 
evident  to  the  touch  in  these  cases,  from  the 
enormous  distension  and  prominence  of  the 
hypochondria,  arising  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fluid  interposed  between  the  fundus 
and  posterior  part  of  the  uterus  and  abdo- 
minal viscera.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  la- 
teritious,  and  the  thirst  is  constant.  Tlie 
abdomen,  upon  percussion,  presents  a  fluc- 
tuation obscure  in  the  hypogastric  region  and 
in  the  flanks,  but  sufficiently  sensible  and 
distinct  in  the  hypochondria,  and  strong  and 
vibratory  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  the 
margin  of  the  false  ribs.  These  symptoms, 
with  the  previous  history  of  the  patient, 
may  afford  us,  in  doubtful  cases,  some  assist- 
ance in  the  diagnosis ;  but  our  principal  de- 
pendence, as  I  have  before  said,  must  be 
placed  on  the  information  acquired  by  a 
careful  exr.mination  of  the  state  of  the  cervix 
and  body  of  the  uterus. 

Having  arrived  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  the 
treatment  of  dropsy  of  the  amnion  becomes 
simple.  As  little  or  no  benefit  is  usually 
derived  from  blood-letting,  diuretics,  or  ca- 
thartics, the  best  n.ode  of  relieving  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symjitoms  is  by  puncturing  the 
membranes,  and  evacuating  the  superabun- 
dant licjuor  amnii.  The  probe-pointed  stil- 
letted  catheter,  which  you  have  already  seen, 
is  the  best  instrument  you  can  employ  for 
this  purpose.  In  a  great  i>roportion  of  the 
cases,  where  this  operation  has  been  resorted 
to  sufficiently  early,  it  has  been  atteiuh  d 
with  success,  and  in  several  the  life  of  the 
child  preserved.  In  others,  the  spontaneous 
rui>turc  of  the  membranes  has  been  followed 
by  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  birth 
of  the  child.  Hie  only  dilliculty  that  can 
arine  respc^-ting  the  treatnuMit  is  in  cases  of 
dropsy  of  the  amnion  complicated  with  as- 
cites. Even  here  I  should  recommend  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  as  the  best 
remedial  measure  that  can  be  cmjiloycd  ; 
since  it  relieves  the  leading  symptoms  pro- 


duced by  the  pressure  of  the  excess  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum  and  amnion  on  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
symptoms  we  have  to  counteract,  and  is 
followed  b;^  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  uterus.  After  delivery,  the  effusion  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  if  it  depend  on  utero- 
gestation,  will  spontaneously  disappear.  If 
it  be  the  effect  of  hepatic  or  other  visceral 
disease,  it  may  be  treated  by  appropriate 
remedies. 

CEdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  during  preg- 
nancy is  very  common,  and  the  recumbent 
position  and  gentle  cathartics  are  the  oidy 
remedies  required.  Sometimes  the  swelling 
extends  over  the  whole  body,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  severe  febrile  and  inflammatory 
symptoms,  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  effusion  of  serum  into  the  perito- 
neal sac  and  into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura 
and  pericardium.  The  pulse  is  quick,  the 
breathing  oppressed,  and  the  urine  scanty 
and  albuminous.  Venesection  and  purga- 
tives are  the  most  important  remedies  in 
these  cases  of  inflammatory  drojisy  in  preg- 
nant women  ;  but  if  {he  symptoms  are  not 
relieved  by  this  treatment,  and  especially  if 
the  dj  spnoea  increases,  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labour  becomes  necessary,  and  it 
should  not  be  too  long  postponed.  In  some 
cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  almost  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  diuretics  and  all  other 
remedies  are  useless  until  delivery  has  taken 
place,  when  the  kidneys  immediately  after 
begin  to  perform  their  function  with  the 
greatest  activity,  and  the  whole  dropsical 
fluid  is  speedily  removed. 
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Grnti.kmf.n, — I  have  the  honour  of  di- 
recting attention  this  evening  to  a  subject 
which  ajipcars  to  me  to  be  very  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  notice  of  your  society,  namely, 
animal  electricity;  a  subject,  too,  which 
has  not,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
commanded  that  attention  it  really  deserves  : 
and  this  is  somewhat  surprising,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  much  interest  there 
is  attached  to  it,  from  its  offering  the  fairest 
means  of  elucidating  some  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  iu  the  whole  science  of 
jiiiysiology.  Moreover,  if  the  study  of 
electrical  phenomena  among  the  elements  of 
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the  inorgiuiic  kingdom  be  deemed  worthy 
of  tlic  attention  of  our  greatest  philosophers, 
and  has  even,  from  its  importance,  ealled  for 
the  constitution  of  a  society  like  this,  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  its  progress^  surely  such 
a  study  must  become  vastly  more  important 
when  it  is  found  that  it  extends  its  relations 
to  the  living  world,  and  that  many  of  the 
|)hen()niena  of  life  are,  in  all  probability,  in- 
tiniately  connected  with  it.  But  thougii  we 
ofler  such  an  ojiinion  as  this,  and  it  will  be 
our  endeavour,  during  this  lecture,  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electrical 
forces,  and  to  show  that  current  electricity, 
consefjueut  on  certain  chemical  changes 
which  arc  constantly  going  ou  in  the  living 
organism,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  func- 
tional activity,  yet  I  would  warn  you  from 
falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  we 
have  therefore  discovered  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  life  ;  and  you  will  understand  that  it 
is  not  my  intention,  this  evening,  to  have 
any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  such  an  in- 
quiry. It  is  by  the  pursuit  of  investigations 
like  these  that  the  progress  of  physiological 
science  has  been  much  retarded  :  nor,  in- 
deed, is  this  the  only  science  which  has 
Guflered  from  such  abstract  reasoners.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  with  all  our  dis- 
coveries and  analogical  methods  of  inquiry — 
with  all  the  facilities  of  investigation  which 
modern  science  has  ])laccd  at  our  disposal — 
we  shall  yet  never  discover,  or  be  permitted 
to  know,  what  life,  or  electricity,  or  heat,  or 
magnetism,  or  indeed  the  force  of  any 
dynamic  action  is  in  its  essence.  To  the 
cost  of  years  of  toil  and  harass,  in  such 
pursuits,  have  too  many  inquirers  found 
that  they  were  in  search  of  a  principle  con- 
cerning which  the  human  mind  can  scarcely 
have  a  conception.  The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, which  characterize  the  existence  of 
these  forces  are  evident  to  all ;  and  their 
energies  would  not  have  been  misspent,  or 
their  labours  fruitless,  had  they  been  directed 
to  a  study  of  them,  and  of  the  laws  which 
govern  their  manifestation. 

It  will  be  my  object,  this  evening,  to 
point  out  those  peculiar  classes  of  phe- 
nomena which  are  manifested  by  certain 
fish,  to  show  that  they  are  electrical,  and 
that  their  manifestation  is  dependent  ou 
the  integrity  of  the  nervous  circles ;  to 
show,  also,  that  electricity  can  be  detected 
in  all  animals  during  the  active  jierformance 
of  their  functions,  and  that  these  are  de- 
pendent on  the  continuance  of  chemical 
action  ;  to  prove,  moreover,  that  a  current 
of  electricity  sent  along  the  nerves  of  the 
living  organism  is  capable  of  simulating 
precisely  all  the  functional  phenomena  of 
the  animal  body  ;  from  all  which  must  result 
the  opinion  that  the  clement  of  nervism  is 
electricity  ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  establishing 
these  propositions,  I  shall  put  you  in  pos- 


session of  a  more  tangible  and  better  un- 
derstood principle  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  gone  by  the  name  of  tlie  nervous 
force.  It  is  true  that  we  are  still  as  far  off 
in  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and 
that,  by  such  a  change,  we  have  merely 
substituted  one  unintelligible  principle  for 
another  :  but  we  have  done  more  than  this  ; 
we  have  wiped  off  one  from  the  many  forces 
whose  abstract  nature  has  been  so  fruitlessly 
sought  after;  and  there  will  be  no  little 
benefit  conferred  on  science  should  ano- 
ther Newton  be  born  to  generalize  U))ori 
the  numerous  and  ajiparently  diverse  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  reduce  them  at  last 
to  the  action  of  one  principle.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonable  for  us  to  hope  for  this,  or 
anticipate  that  th;it  principle  may  be  elec- 
tricity. Its  study,  however,  must  become 
more  general ;  in  relation  to  physiology  at 
least,  more  attention  must  be  bestowed  upon 
the  j)hysical  sciences  before  we  can  ever 
expect  to  make  much  advance.  Hitherto, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  consideration 
of  chemical  actions  has  been  deemed  wholly 
luiconnected  with  vital  phenomena ;  but, 
thanks  to  Liebig,  we  hope  to  see  these 
opinions  banished,  together  with  all  the 
jirejudices  which  have  been  incidental  to 
their  association.  And  what  must  follow 
upon  this  ?  The  study  of  electricity  ;  and 
from  this  important  tract  we  shall  have 
branching  off  a  path  of  inquiry  in  which,  I 
trust,  we  shall  soon  be  making  a  progress  as 
rapid  and  useful  ;is  that  which  has  charac- 
terized the  advancement  of  electrical  science 
in  its  relation  to  the  inorganic  khigdom 
during  the  past  century. 

There  are  certain  lish,  but  more  especially 
the  torpedo,  on  account  of  its  being  better 
known,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  notorious  for  their  power  of  evolving 
something  from  tiieir  bodies  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  numbing  sensation  on  the  hand 
which  touched  them,  and  this  property  has 
led  to  the  application  of  various  names  in- 
dicative of  its  nature  :  later  investigations, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  torpedo  is  not 
the  only  fish  endowed  with  this  jiower,  but 
tliat  it  lias  been  manifested  in  thcGymnotus, 
the  Malaptcrurus  or  Silurus,  the  Triehionus, 
the  Tetraodon,  and  the  Rhinoljatus  ;  and  from 
thegreatanalogyof  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  with  those  of  ordinary  electricity  has 
arisen  the  specific  name  of  elcctricus,  which 
has  been  applied  to  each.  At  first  sight  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  singular  property  implied  a  great 
anatomical  as  well  as  zoological  relation,  and 
that  these  animals  must  possess  a  structure 
which  not  oidy  closely  allied  them  to  each 
other,  but  essentially  distinguished  them 
and  set  them  apart  from  other  fish  :  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  that  they  occupy  positions  widely 
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removed  from  each  other,  and  that  though 
they  possess  an  organ  which  gives  them  the 
power  of  csliibiting  th«*^;e  phenomena,  yet  it 
is  but  of  a  secondary  or  tegiimentary  nature, 
and  is  developed  witliout  any  infringement 
on  those  characters  wliich  are  common  to 
the  genera  in  which  they  arc  jjlaced. 

But  before  I  enter  into  any  specific  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  of  these  singular  fish, 
it  will  be  more  in  order  if  I  direct  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  exhibit,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
torpedo,  whose  effects,  until  very  recently, 
were  the  only  ones  accurately  known.  The 
shock  was  that  which  commanded  the  earliest 
attention,  though  its  nature  was  not  philo- 
so]ihically  investigated  until  about  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Wals-h  con- 
ducted a  series  of  ingenious  experiments  on 
this  fish,  and  fo'ind  that  its  effects  were  con- 
ducted easily  through  metals,  but  they  were 
interce)»ted  by  those  bodies  which  were 
regarded  by  electricians  as  non-conductors. 
In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  also,  he 
discovered  the  different  electrical  relations 
of  the  back  and  belly,  and,  through  this,  was 
able  to  obtain  stronger  shocks.  On  one 
occasion  he  caused  a  torpedo  to  shock  eight 
persons  simultaneously.  He  noticed,  more- 
over, that  the  discharges  wei'e  voluntary, 
and  were  not  performed  with  any  regularity  ; 
at  one  time  he  counted  fifty  in  a  mini;te  and 
a  half,  while  at  others  they  were  few  and 
irregular.  He  observed,  also,  that  the  shocks 
were  stronger  in  air  than  in  water.  Believing 
these  effects  to  be  absolutely  electrical,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  spark  and  evidence 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  but  without 
success  ;  yet  he  compared  the  phenomena  to 
tiiose  produced  by  a  quantity  of  electricity 
diffused  over  a  large  space,  and  he  simulated 
tiiem  by  means  of  a  Lc^j'den  jihial  and  Lane's 
(dectromeler.  A  few  j'ears  after,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cavendish  very  com]>!ctely  in\itated  all 
the  effects  which  Walsh  had  observed,  by 
means  of  a  battery  of  large  surface  wealUy 
charged.  From  these,  other  inquiries  were 
set  on  foot ;  and  though  they  were  rather  of 
a  contradictory  nature,  yet  on  the  whole 
they  tend  sufficiently  to  prove  their  identity 
with  those  of  ordinary  electricity.  For  in- 
stance, in  1827,  M.  De  Blainville  and 
Fleuriau  asserted  that  they  had  obtained  a 
dellection  of  the  magnet  by  connecting  the 
two  surfaces  throu'^h  Swiggie's  multiplier. 
Two  years  after  this,  however.  Sir  H.  Davy 
was  completely  unsuccessful  in  every  attcm]>t 
to  identify  the  phenomena,  although  he  still 
believed  they  were  electrical ;  but  his  brother, 
Dr.  Davy,  in  following  out  the  investigation, 
and  by  using  more  lively  fish,  was  able  to 
make  small  needles  magnetic,  to  deflect  tiie 
galvanometer,  and  produce  chemical  decom- 
position :  still,  he  could  not  obtain  the  spark, 
or  jet  the  discharge  to  pass  throngh  air, 


whether  rarified,  or  moist,  Or  dry.  By  using 
Harris's  electroscope,  however,  he  had  evi- 
dence of  a  heating  effect ;  and  from  these 
eiperiments  he  ascertained  that  the  dorsal 
surface  of  •the  fish  was  positive,  and  the 
ventral  negative.  Subsequent  to  these, 
Linari  and  Mattencci  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  spark ;  and  rn 
still  later  times  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Zantedcschi  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
confirmatory  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
))henomena  which  this  fish  exhibits  with 
those  of  ordinary  electricity ;  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  discharge  are,  that  they 
are  voluntary,  that  the  dorsal  surface  is 
positive  to  the  ventral,  that  the  discharge 
takes  place  through  the  conductor  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  and  moreover,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  find,  that  it  is  dependent  on 
the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system. 

Respecting  the  electrical  nature  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  gymnotus,  we  have  ample 
evidence  from  the  experiments  of  Williamson, 
Humboldt, ••W^alsh,  Fahlberg,  Guisan,  and 
others  ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  Professor  Faraday  upon  tlie 
fish  fornierly  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  During  these  he  ob- 
tained the  shock,  deflected  and  made  magnet.^, 
decomposed  iodide  of  potassium,  and  saw 
the  sjiark.  The  libendity  of  the  proprietors 
also  atibrded  Professor  Sconbcin  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  these  results  ;  and  tlie 
laws  which  have  been  observed  to  regulate 
the  discharge  are,  that  it  is  voluntary,  and 
takes  place  from  the  head  tlirough  the  watei' 
to  the  tail,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  animal 
being  positive  to  the  posterior. 

Dr.  Faraday  compared  the  shock  to  that 
of  a  large  Ley  den  ])hial,  charged  to  a  low 
degree,  or  to  that  of  a  good  voltaic  batteiy 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more  pairs  of 
plates ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  was 
sent  at  rnch  discharge,  by  comparing  the 
effects  with  those  which  resulted  from  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  from  a  large  Leydcn  jihial, 
between  two  brass  bulbs,  which  were  placed 
about  seven  inches  apart  in  a  tube  of  water, 
taking  care  to  lessen  the  intensity  by  having 
several  strands  of  wetted  string  intervening 
somewhere  in  the  circuit :  with  this  arrange- 
ment, when  a  discharge  took  jilace,  and  the 
hands  were  placed  in  the  water,  a  shock  was 
felt  exactly  like  that  of  the  fish  ;  and  judging 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  amount  of 
chemical  decomposition  and  degree  of  mag- 
netic deflection,  he  l>elievcd  it  equal  to  that 
of  3.''>00  square  inches  of  glass,  coated  on 
both  sides,  and  charged  to  the  highest  degree  ; 
while  Profes:  or  Sciinbein  compares  it  to  that 
of  a  hydro-electric  ))ilc  of  200  pairs.  This 
quantity  the  (iymnotus  is  capable  of  passing 
again  and  again  with  scarcely  an  api)i'cciable 
int(;rval,  aqd  doubjtless,  in  its  aativc  rivers, 
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the  effects  are  still  more  tremendous ;  as 
iiuleed  we  learn  from  the  graphic  descrii)tion 
whicli  Humboldt  has  given  us  of  the  Indian 
mitiiod  of  capturing  tiie  fisii,  "  wliicli  con- 
sists in  exhausting  their  energy  hy  mnking 
them  give  rcjientcd  shocks.  This  they  do  by 
driving  €-1  number  of  wild  horses  and  mules 
into  the  lakes  whic^h  they  frequent."  Hum- 
boldt saw  about  thirty  of  these  forced  into  a 
])ool  containing  numerous  gymnoti.  Tiic 
Indians  surrounded  the  banks  closely,  and 
being  armed  with  harpoons  and  long  reeds, 
effectually  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
horses.  The  fishes  were  aroused  by  their 
trampling,  and  coming  to  the  surface,  di- 
rected their  electrical  discharges  against  the 
bellies  of  the  intruders.  Several  horses  were 
(juickly  stunned,  and  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  others,  e.^hibitiiig 
signs  of  dreadful  agony,  hurried  to  the  bank 
with  bristled  mane  and  haggard  eyes,  but 
there  they  were  met  by  the  wild  cries  and 
violent  menaces  of  the  Indian?,  which  forced 
them  again  into  the  water;  ntui  when,  at 
last,  the  survivors  were  i)erniitted  to  leave 
the  pool,  they  came  out  enfeebled  to  the  last 
degree,  and  their  benumbed  limbs  being  un- 
able to  support  them,  they  stretched  them- 
selves out  upon  the  sand  completely  ex- 
hausted. In  the  course  of  tive  minutes  two 
horses  were  drowned.  By  degrees  the  dis- 
charges of  the  gymnoti  becoming  less  intense, 
the  horses  no  longer  manifested  the  same 
signs  of  agony,  and  the  wearied  tishcs  ajj- 
proaehcd  the  margin  of  the  pool  almost 
lifeless,  and  then  they  were  easily  captured 
by  means  of  small  harpoons  attached  to  long 
cords.  The  fishes  left  in  a  pool  thus  dis- 
turbed were  found  scarcely  able  to  give  even 
weak  shocks  at  the  end  of  two  days  from 
the  time  of  the  combat.  In  this  way  mules 
are  destroyed  in  attempting  to  ford  rivers 
inhabited  by  the  gyinnotus  ;  and  so  great  a 
number  of  mules  were  lost  within  the  last 
few  years  at  a  ford  near  Uritueu,  that  the 
road  by  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  When 
small  fishes  receive  the  shock,  they  imme- 
diately turn  upon  their  sides  stunned  ;  and 
the  gymnotus  seems  aware  of  the  best  means 
of  concentrating  its  effects,  by  either  at- 
taching itself  literally  to  a  large  surface,  or 
else  by  forming  a  part  of  a  circle,  and  making 
the  animal  complete  it. 

It  is  these  iirmenscly  powerful  effects  of 
the  gymnotus  that  has  enabled  us  to  clear  up 
several  points  relative  to  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  fish  ;  for  in  the  torpedo  they  are 
so  weak  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Italian 
coasts  handle  them  as  playthings  ;  the  effect 
at  the  greatest  is  but  a  slight  trembling, 
w  hich  is  rarely  felt  above  the  elbow.  Stories 
have  been  told  l.y  travellers  of  i)ersons  being 
knocked  down  when  they  accidentally  trod 
on  the  torpedo  as  it  lay  buried  in  the  sand 
on   the   sea-shore;   but   these  are  doubtless 


exaggerations,  for  Dr.  Davy  never  saw  the 
smalle^t  fish  affected  by  them,  and  there  is 
the  greatest  doubt  thrown  over  the  state- 
ment of  Reaumur,  who  asserts  that  he  once 
saw  a  duck  killed  by  its  repeated  di^^charges. 

Respecting  the  phenomena  of  the  other 
electrical  fish  I  have  but  little  to  say. 
Lieutenant  Paterson  is  the  only  individual 
who  has  reported  on  the  malapterurusof  the 
Nile  and  Niger,  and  he  says  that  on  taking 
one  by  the  hand  its  shock  was  so  great  as  to 
oblige  him  to  quit  his  hold.  There  remains 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  rest  of  the  electrical  fish  are  identical  with 
the  preceding. 

Having,  then,  briefly  reviewed  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  peculiar  fish,  our  next  point 
of  inquiry  will  be  into  t/ieir  anatomy  and 
ijeneral  character. 

The  torpedo,  which  is  the  most  common 
of  all,  belongs  to  the  order  Ilaia  of  the  class 
of  cartilaginous  fishes  :  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  circular  disc  or  body,  large  pectoral  fins, 
and  short  tail. 

It  is  a  native  of  many  of  the  European 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  several 
seas  which  branch  from  it,  being,  however, 
almost  entirely  limited  to  between  the  30tlj 
and  rjOth  deg.  of  South  latitude :  it  is  very 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  more  es- 
pecially along  the  Italian  coasts,  and  it 
is  also  frequently  found  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
parts  of  France.  In  these  different  localities 
the  torpedo  has  received  various  names,  all, 
however,  having  reference  to  its  peculiar 
numbing  property.  Thus,  in  Italy,  they  are 
named  Haddayla;  in  France,  La  Tremble ; 
and  in  England  they  are  called  the  cramp, 
or  numb  fish. 

The  Italians,  moreover,  have  two  species 
of  this  fish,  both  being  very  commonly  met 
with  in  their  markets_^  where  they  are  sold,  as 
articles  of  food,  to  the  lower  orders.  One 
kind  they  term  the  Trcmola  ;  the  other,  from 
its  s])otted  appearance,  Occhiatella.  Of  these 
some  naturalists  have  made  many  species, 
but  Dr.  Davy,  who  has  jiaid  most  attention 
to  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  they  may 
be  reduced  to  thesfe  two  species  of  the 
Italian,  all  others  being  merely  varieties  ;  and 
in  this  he  is  supported  by  Cuvier  and 
Rudolphi  :  for  the  first  of  these  he  proposes 
the  name  of  Torpedo  diversieolor,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  mottled  varieties,  such  as 
T.  marmorata,  and  galvanii ;  the  second 
.species  he  names  Torjiedo  oculata,  a  term 
which  he  prefers  to  occhiatella,  or  ocellata, 
and  is  applied  to  all  such  as  have  the  eye- 
like markings  on  the  back.  In  general  ap- 
pearance the  tor])edo  resembles  the  skate, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by 
a  short  tail  and  round  body  :  it  is  not 
covered  by  scales,  but  by  a  thick  slimy 
mucus,  secreted  by  numerous  glands  situ- 
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ated  immediately  beneath  tlie  skin.  On 
making  an  incision  along  the  mesial  line, 
and  reflecting  the  skin  outwards,  we  see  a 
thick  aponeurosis,  composed  of  two  sets  of 
fibres,  the  most  suiiorficial  of  which  run 
longitudinally,  and  are  very  dense,  while  the 
deeper  layer  runs  transversely.  On  elevating 
these,  we  observe  an  organ  of  a  peculiar 
structure,  having  the  apjiearance  of  honey- 
comb ;  this  is  the  battery,  and  between  each 
of  the  polygonal  cells  of  which  it  is  made 
we  find  the  before-mentioned  aponeurosis 
dipping  down,  and  so  ajipeaiing  to  cft'ect  its 
subdivision,  but  in  reality  it  is  an  element  of 
its  formation,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  describe. 
(See  Fig.  1.)*  This  battery  is  somewhat  of  a 
kidney  shape,  being  concave  internally  where 
it  dii>s  into  the  several  irregularities  of  the 
he;\d  and  branchia3,  convex  externally  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  semilunar  cartilage  of  the 
great  fin,  and  rounded  before  and  behind. 
On  carefully  examining  the  battery  we  find 
it  is  made  up  of  numerous  six-or-eight 
sided  tubes,  which  extend  perpendicu- 
larly quite  through  the  fish,  and  each 
tube  is  further  divided  by  a  multitude  of 
transverse  septa  into  compartments,  which 
contain  an  albumino-gelatinous  fluid.  In 
the  recent  state  these  septa  are  not  so 
readily",  seen :  indeed,  Dr.  Davy  questioned 
their  existence,  but  in  specimens  which  have 
been  preserved  in  alcohol  they  are  very 
evident.  (See  Fig.  2.)  The  organ,  then, 
we  find  is  composed  of  numerous  polygonal 
tubes  or  columns,  which  in  their  turn  are 
made  up  of  a  multitude  of  compressed 
cells.  Now  the  number  of  cells  or  trans- 
verse septa  in  a  tube  varies  according  to 
its  length  :  on  the  average  Hunter  found 
150  to  the  incli,  and  in  a  very  large  fish 
there  were  in  each  oi'gan  1182  tubes  more 
than  an  inch  long  ;  from  vthich  we  may 
calculate  tliere  were  not  less  than  400,000 
of  these  cells  in  the  two  batteries  :  in  this  way 
the  surface  is  considerably  extended.  Lace- 
pede  calculated  that  it  amounted  in  a  torpedo 
of  ordinary  size  to  about  58  square  feet, 
and  the  surface,  according  to  Hunter,  in- 
creases with  the  growth  of  the  animal  ;  that 
is,  fresh  septa,  as  well  as  tubes,  are  added 
yearly.  I  have,  however,  great  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  for  by  a 
comparison  of  the  distances  between  tlie  septa 
of  some  small  fish  which  1  have  had  an  opi)oi- 
tunity  of  examining  and  comparing  with  those 
of  Hunter's,  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  1  find  that  the  latter  are  much 
wider  ajjart :  and  further,  this  opinion  of 
Hunter  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
general  electrical  efTeets  of  these  fisli  at  dif- 
I'erent  ages,  for  all  experimenters  have  found 
that  the  smaller  fish  give  the  greater  shocks  ; 
and   these,    I  apjirehcnd,  are  owing   to  the 

*  The  figures  referred  to  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  lecture,  in  our  next  nuruber. 


closer  approximation  of  the  insulators,  and 
consequently  the  charge  is  capable,  as  in  a 
thin  Leyden  jar,  of  acquiring  greater  in- 
tensity. 

The  dilTerent  cells  of  the  battery  as  well  as 
the  tubes  are  kept  together  by  a  loose  kind 
of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  ramify  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  the  latter  being  very 
abundant. 

Nervous  si/stem. — In  looking  at  the  brain 
of  the  torpedo,  and  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  skate,  (Figs.  3  and  4),  we  are  struck 
with  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
centres  of  the  true  nerves  of  sense  ;  there  is 
a  want  of  resemblance  also  in  the  figure  and 
size  of  the  cerebellum  ;  but  the  great  point 
of  diflerence  is  in  that  part  of  the  nervous 
centre  whence  emanate  the  nerves  supplying 
the  battery :  I  allude  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  gives  off  the  5th  and  8th  nerves  :  this 
in  the  torjicdo  is  very  large,  larger  indeed, 
relatively,  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 
There  is  not  time  for  me  to  give  an  account  of 
the  distribj^tion  of  the  several  cerebral  nerves, 
which  does  not,  moreover,  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  that  of  other  fish,  but  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  a  description  of  these  great  nerves 
of  the  battery,  namely,  the  5th  and  8th.  The 
5th  ))air  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  passing  upwards  and  outwards,  divides 
into  two  great  branches,  the  first  of  which, 
again  dividing  into  two  other  branches,  pro- 
ceeds forwards,  and  winding  over  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  cranium,  is  distributed  to 
the  numerous  mucous  glands  situated  upon 
its  under  sui'faee.  The  second  great  trunk 
also  subdivides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  winds  along  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  battery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
glands  there  situated,  while  the  other,  or  the 
first  electrical  nerve,  after  giving  off  glandular 
twigs,  rs  well  as  motor  nerves  and  branches, 
to  the  adjoining  branehise  and  auditory 
apparatus,  j)lunges  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  electrical  organ,  and  is  distributed  to  its 
superior  i)ortion. 

The  Htli  pair  also  arises  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  passes  outwards  through  the 
cartilaginous  cranium,  where  it  divides  into 
several  branches,  which  pass  between  the 
branchia;,  giving  off  filaments  to  them  as 
they  pass,  and  then  each  plunges  into  the 
coricsponding  portion  of  the  battery,  whire 
it  spreads  out,  and  is  distributed  through 
its  substance ;  another  large  branch  goes 
to  the  stomach,  where  it  is  lost,  while  a 
considerable  twig  passes  backwards  towards 
tlie  tail,  to  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  distri- 
buted :  in  the  Kay  all  these  nerves  are  seen, 
but  they  are  much  smaller. 

The  vessels  which  go  to  the  electrical 
organ  are  not  so  numerous  as  Hunter  suji- 
poscd  :  they  are  derived  froni  the  branc  hijc, 
and  are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  detain  u* 
in  their  description. 
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Wc  comi^  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
gymnotus  flectriciis,  fron>  the  disseetions  of 
two  of  which,  kiniUy  sujipUed  me  by  Mr, 
Hawkins,  I  amableto  giveamiik-  detail.  These 
animals,  of  which  there  are  several  non- 
electric species,  are  so  named  from  tlie  ab- 
sence of  a  dorsal  fin,  and  this  esiiecially 
distinguishes  them  from  the  eel,  to  which 
tiiey  bear  a  great  resemblance.  The  gym- 
notus  clectricus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh- 
water rivers  and  lakes  of  south  America, 
being  very  common  in  the  Llanos  de  Caracas, 
and  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Guyana  :  here  it  attains  the  great  length  of 
five  or  six  feet:  its  body  is  smooth,  un- 
covered by  scales,  but  lubricated  by  a  thick 
mucus ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  very  near 
tlie  nose  ;  around  the  mouth  are  numerous 
jiaiiilla;  ;  beneath  and  just  behind  the  under 
jaw  is  the  anus.  The  abdomen  is  of  very 
limited  e.\tcnt,  the  greater  part  of  the  fish 
being  made  up  of  the  muscles  of  progression 
and  the  electrical  organs  :  these  are  brought 
into  view  by  reflecting  the  skin  from  the 
side,  together  with  a  dense  aponeurosis 
which  covers  them,  and  is  continuous  with 
that  forming  the  intermuscular  septa.  In 
tins  stage  of  tlie  dissection  we  observe 
superiorly  the  dorsal  muscles ;  then  the 
greater  electrical  organ,  comjjosed  of  longi- 
tudinal laminae  ;  thirdly,  an  inferior  plane  of 
lateral  muscles ;  and  lastly,  the  lateral  tin 
muscles,  on  reflecting  which  we  see  the 
lesser  electrical  organ. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  fish  (Fig.  5) 
all  the  parts  are  better  discriminated,  and  the 
dorsal  muscles  are  found  to  be  made  up  of 
four  or  five  planes,  between  wiiich  exists  an 
aponeurosis  ;  the  longitudinal  lamina;  of  the 
electrical  organs  also  are  seen  to  extend 
inwards  quite  to  tlic  mesial  line  :  on  each  side 
of  the  vertebral  columns  are  the  cut  ends  of 
the  peculiar  nerves  of  Hunter,  but  which 
are  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  fifth,  while 
beneatli  the  spine  are  the  systemic  vessels, 
then  the  air  sac,  and  lastly  a  perpendicular 
aponeurotic  septum,  which  separates  the 
fish  into  two  lateral  valves.  Observing  the 
electrical  organs  more  closely,  we  find  that 
each  lamina  is  subdivided  by  perpendicular 
septa,  which  are  seen  as  well  in  a  longi- 
tudinal as  a  transverse  section  of  the  battery, 
and  this  results  from  their  jjursuiiig  an 
oblique  course  from  within  outwards.  Tliese 
septa  eflect  so  many  divisions  or  cells  in  the 
lamime,  and  they  are  filled  with  an  albumino- 
gclatinous  fluid  ;  so  tiiat,  to  review,  we  find 
the  electrical  organ  of  the  gynmotus  com- 
posed of  lamina;  which  in  their  turn  arc 
made  up  of  cells ;  and  this  arrangement  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  battery  already  de- 
scribed belonging  to  the  torpedo  :  the  surface, 
however,  is  much  more  extensive  :  tluis,  in 
a  gymnotus  of  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
which   I  examined,  there  were  upwards  of 


fifty  of  these  lamina  in  the  two  organs  on 
each  side,  while  the  entire  battery  contained 
about  550,000  cells,  whieli  were  much  larger 
than  the  compressed  hexagonal  cells  of  the 
torpedo.  Lacepedc  calculated  that  the  dis- 
charging surface  of  the  organs  of  one  of 
these  fish,  four  feet  in  length,  was  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stpiarc  feet. 

The  shape  of  the  greater  electrical  organ 
is  that  of  a  wedge,  commencing  by  a  broad 
rounded  border  just  behind  the  ^head.  As 
it  proceeds  backwards  it  gradually  tapers 
from  the  termination  of  the  inferior  laminae. 
The  lesser  organ  begins  from  a  point 
behind  and.  beneatli  the  preceding,  and  be- 
comes broader  and  broader  towards  the 
tail,  where  it  ends  :  at  the  origin  as  well  as 
termination  they  are  both  very  thin. 

These  organs  are  largely  sniiplied  by 
nerves  which  are  derived  from  the  spinal 
cord  :  according  to  Rudolphi  they  are  224  in 
number  :  each  issues  through  the  interspinal 
foraminac,  and  passing  down  over  the  air- 
bladder  and  longitudinal  septum,  they  divide 
and  sub-divide  into  long  straight  branches, 
which  give  off  filaments  opposite  each 
lamina  to  the  numerous  electrical  cells. 
The  dorsal  branch  of  the  fifth,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  did  not  give  any  branches 
to  the  battery,  but  seemed  to  supply  the 
muscles  in  its  course.  These  spinal  nerves 
of  the  gymnotus  are  very  large,  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  nerves  of  the  eel  or 
conger ;  and  the  brain  also  exhibits  several 
points  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  large 
size  of  the  cerebellum  (sec  Fig.  G.)  Of  the 
anatomy  of  the  silurusof  Linnieus,  or  malap- 
terus  of  Lacepedc,  I  have  very  little  to  say  : 
its  anatomy  has  been  made  out  by  the  dis- 
sections of  GeoflVoy,  Rudolphi  and  MuUer, 
and  Valanciennes.  The  fish  inhabits  the 
Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Nile.  There  are 
two  electrical  organs  on  each  side,  which  arc 
separated  by  an  aponeurotic  membrane  :  the 
external  one,  which  extends  all  round  the 
animal,  lies  superficially  or  directly  under  the 
skin ;  the  deeper  one  rests  on  the  muscles  : 
they  are  composed  of  a  dense  aponeurosis, 
whose  fibres  in  the  external  one  run  ob- 
liquely, and  thus  form  lozenge-shaped  cells, 
which  are  very  small,  and  filled  with  a  gela- 
tinous substance.  Both  these  are  supi)lied  by 
nerves.  Thus,  the  suj)erficial  battery  is  sup- 
plied by  the  eighth,  which  runs  under  the 
aponeurosis  before  mentioned,  and  sends 
about  12  or  It  branches  through  it  to  pierce 
the  organ,  and  be  distributed  to  it  :  the  in- 
ternal organ  is  supplied  by  small  branches 
from  the  intcreostals.  The  structure  of  the 
triehiurus,  which  frequents  the  Indian  seas, 
and  of  thetctraodor,  wliieh  is  met  with  along 
the  shores  of  Johanna,  one  of  tlie  Comoro 
islands,  has  not  in  either  case  to  my  know- 
ledge  been  described. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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Jiitcrestijif/  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  h'l/e.  Extirpation  of  the  organ. 
With  a  feiv observations  on  the  phi/sio^ 
log)/,  pathology,  and  trcalmcnt  of 
similar  cases. 

Each  stage  of  existence,  cacli  period  of 
life,  appears  to  have  certain  diseases 
peculiar  to  it :  thus,  one  of  the  well- 
known  characters  of  carcinoma,  in 
general,  is  to  attack  persons  advanced 
in  life,  rather  than  children,  and  others 
under  the  age  of  puberty.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  remark  of  Desault, 
(hat  "  cancer  of  the  eye  is  most  frequent 
in  children,"  appears  at  lirst  sight  a 
position  inconsistent  with  the  nsual 
nature  of  that  disease.  Still,  it  is 
a  statement  difficult  to  contradict, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  testimony 
of  13ichat,  who  affirms,  "  that  in 
twenty-four  persons  affected  with  what 
is  called  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  twenty 
(it  least  are  under  twelve  yerrs  of  age." 
Here,  the  truth,  as  in  many  other  qucs- 
tionsrelative  to  disease,  would  never  have 
been  attained  without  the  assistance  of 
morbid  anatomy,  which  prevents  our 
confounding  distempers,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  each  otlier,  but 
which  are  in  reality  altogether  diflerenl. 
Wc  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wardrop 
for  his  interesting  observations,*  in 
which  he  has  clearly  proved  that  the 
disease  which  renders  a  severe  opera- 
tion so  frequently  necessary  in  chil- 
dren is  not  true  cancer,  but  what  is 
now  termedyM/i/y?/.?  hcematodes.  Scarpaf 
remarks  :  "  This  author  has  aflorded  a 
solution  of  (he  question,  by  showing, 
from  careful  observation,  l"ounded  on 
pathological  anatomy,  that  the  morbid 
change  of  structure  in  the  eyeball  of 
a  child,  commonly  called  carcinoma,  is 
not  in  reality  produced  by  cancer,  but 
by  another  species  of  malignant  fungus, 
to  which  the  epithet  hamatodes  is  aj)- 
plied— a  disease,  indeed,  equally,  and, 

*  Observations  on  Fungus  Iltcmatodcs  :  Edin- 
liiirgli,  1809. 
+  TraiiKlatcd  by  IJriggs,  2d  Edition,  p.  502. 


with  regard  to  the  eye,  more  formida- 
ble and  fatal,  than  cancer,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  peculiar  cha- 
racters, which,  not  being  confined  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  to  age  and 
sex,  attack  the  eyeball  both  of  the 
infant  and  adult." 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  relation  between  cancer 
nnA  fnngus  hamatodes  of  the  eye,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  advert  briefly  (o  a  few 
very  remarkable  points  of  distinction. 

1st.  The  primary  origin  o[  fungus 
hamatodes  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
retina,  generally  commencing  at  the 
point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  eye. 

2d.  Cancer,  if  it  commences  in  the 
eye,  attacks  the  superficial  portions  of 
it  in  the  first  instance,  gradually  involv- 
ing the  more  deeply  seated  parts,  and, 
as  far  as  our  present  evidence  extends, 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lacrymal  gland  are  the  only  textures 
belonging  to  the  eye  primarily  affected 
with  carcinoma. 

3d.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Scarpa  that 
cancer  of  the  eye  is  much  less  destruc- 
tive than  fungus  hcematodes,  because  it 
commences  on  the  external  portion  of 
the  organ  ;  so  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  formation  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  open  to  observation.* 

4th.  The  last  distinction  between 
what  is  called  cancer,  and  fungus  hcema- 
todes, that  we  shall  notice,  is  the  pulpy 
softness  of  every  portion  of  the  diseased 
maas  in  (he  last  of  these  diseases — a 
character  completely  opposite  to  the 
firm  unyielding  carcinomatous  fungus. 

The  word  cancer  {KapKiXos,  literally  a 
crab)  has  undergone  several  changes 
since  its  first  introduction  into  medical 
language.  The  Romans  applied  it  to 
the  several  conditions  of  gangrene  and 
sphacelus,  while  the  Greeks  used  the 
term  carcinoma  only  to  designate  the 
disease  known  to  us  as  cancer:  ?t  a 
later  period,  however,  authors  used  it 
as  a  synonym  of  carcinoma,  or  carcinos 
(KapKivwixa,  KapKivos.)  It  would  extend 
this  paper  far  beyond  its  prescribed 
limits  were  we  to  inquire  the  origin  of 
this  term  ;  whether  it  was  used  in  the 
first  instance  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  body  and  claws  of  a  crab, 
or  from  the  idea  that  an  animal  de- 
voured (he  affec(ed  part,  or  with  the 

*  Scarpa  is  also  of  opinion  that  a  rnncerou* 
fungus  on  its  first  appearance  is  not  nialignani, 
but  that  it  becomes  so  in  proccbs  of  tin\«. 
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intention  of  conveying  the  notion  of 
soniitliing  particularly  lo;itlisome  in 
tile  nature  oi"  the  complaint.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  nil  the  above  conside- 
rations influence  the  selection  of  the 
name.  It  was,  however,  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  disease,  confined  only  (or 
in  most  cases)  to  the  breast,  and  on 
turning  to  Paulus  ab  ^T'-gina*  we  have 
his  description  of  cancer  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  "  Cancer — a  hard  irregular 
tumor,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  an  ulcer,  which  may  arise  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  most  frc- 
(juently  attacks  the  breast."  Early  ob- 
servers, remarking  the  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  ulcerated  and  non- 
ulcerated  stages,  considered  it  right  to 
apply  dilFercnt  terms  to  each  :  the  name 
of  cuncrr  was  applied  to  the  former 
state,  and  that  of  sriirhus  to  the  latter. 
Again,  the  scirrhus  stage  was  subdi- 
vided into  two  ;  viz.  the  simply  scirr- 
hus, and  the  occult  cancerous,  the 
commencement  of  pain,  being  the 
barrier  between  them. 

From  the  great  rescniblancc  of  some 
of  the  features  of  the  morbid  mass, 
now  recognised  by  the  term  encepha- 
loid,  to  those  of  carcinoma,  the  name 
of  soft  cancer,  was  very  generally 
made  use  of  to  designate  that  disease. 
In  1812,  Bayle,  recognising  the  funda- 
mental similarity  of  hard  and  soft 
cancer  (of  cnccp.haloid  and  scirrhus), 
without  any  wish  of  underrating  the 
importance  of  their  individual  peculia- 
rities, maintained  the  propriety  of  de- 
signating them  by  the  same  general 
name.  "  To  our  countryman  Dr. 
Young,"  (remarks  Dr.  Walsher  in  his 
lucid  iirticle  on  cancer), f  belongs  in 
reality  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  unite  scirrhus  ( carvinouut  scir- 
rhosum)  and  encephaloid  (carcinoma 
spimijiosum )  as  species  of  a  genus 
cancer  or  carcinoma."  But  his  example 
has  been  very  slowly  followed.  English 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  more  keenly  perceptive  of  the  dif- 
ferences rather  than  of  the  analogies 
of  these  products,  have  almost  to  the 
present  day  continued  to  define  cancer 
as  ulcerated  scirrhus,  and  to  se- 
parate encephaloid  completely  there- 
from, under  the  title  of  fungus  hirma- 
todes.  Nevertheless,  opinion  had  been 
silently  undergoing  a  change  among 
us  ;  we  had  been  gradually  learning  to 

«  Lib.  vi.  ctiap.  -15. 

+  Cyclopaedia  of  PrHrticat  SiirErery,  p.  591. 


recognise  "  the  practical  truth  and  im- 
portance of  Dr.  Young's  nosological  ar- 
rangement, when  Dr.  C'arswell  deprived 
us  of  all  excuse  for  wavering,  by  satis- 
factorily proving  its  justness. 

The  researches  of  Laennec,  Otto, 
Cruveilhier,  and,  lastly,  of  Miiller,  have 
very  clearly  established  the  close  re- 
lationship of  another  growth,  originally 
described  by  Laennec  as  colloid,  to 
scirrhus  and  encephaloid  ;  to  this  tissue 
also  the  generic  term  cancer  has  been 
proved,  by  Dr.  Walshe,  to  be  equally 
applicable. 

He  remarks,  that  '•  the  union  of 
these  morbid  structures  into  a  distinct 
class  is  not  a  mere  nosological  artifice  ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  formations  to 
which  we  propose  to  apply  the  generic 
term  cancer  possess  characters  entitling 
them  to  be  grouped  togeiher,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  others  to  which  the 
frame  is  exposed."  They  agree  ana- 
tomicallfi,  for  they  are  all  composed  of 
a  containing  and  a  contained  part, 
forming  a  combination  without  its 
counterpart  in  the  nitural  structures. 
They  agree  c/ii/niical/i/,  for  they  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  vast  predominance 
of  albumen  in  their  composition.  They 
agree  physiolo/jivallii,  for  they  all 
possess  in  themselves  the  power  of 
growth,  and  of  extension  by  con- 
tinuity of  tissue  ;  that  is,  of  assimi- 
lating to  their  proper  substance 
the  most  heterogeneous  materials— an 
inherent  tcndencty  to  destruction,  and 
the  power  of  local  reproduction.  They 
agree  palho/of/icalli/,  for  they  all  tend 
to  affect  simultaneously,  or  consecu- 
tively, various  organs  in  the  body,  and 
produce  that  depraved  state  of  the  con- 
stitution known  as  the  cancerous  ca- 
chexia. "Their  title,"  continues  this 
writer,  "  to  be  united  is  quite  as  strong, 
in  respect  of  practical  medicine  and 
sui'gery,  as  in  respect  of  scientific  pa- 
thology, a  consideration  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  As  respects  the 
name  to  be  given  to  the  genus,  cancer, 
or  carcinoma,  is  clearly  the  best :  to 
limit  these  terms  to  one  particular 
tissue,  when  others  possess  the  very 
properties  on  account  of  which  they 
were  originally  employed,  is  a  palpable 
contradiction." 

The  following  table  well  illustrates 
the  varieties  of  cancer,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  AValshe  con- 
siders cancer  is  synonymous  with 
adventitious  heterologous  tisstie.     We 
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may  here  roniaik,  that  the  fact  of  its  pus.     The  heterologous  malcrial  of  all 

being  a  tissue — in  olher  wor.ls,  that  it  carcinomatous  formation  is  organiznble, 

possesses    a    peculiar   structure  —  un-  capable  of  vascular  development,  and 

equivocallv  separates  il,  as  a  morbid  therefore  undergoes  all  those  changes 

product,  from  others  belonging  to  the  of  increase  and  decay  consequent  on 

same  class;  for  example,  tubercle  and  such  susceptibility. 


CANCER, 

a 

1 

'o 

Varieties. 

•Synonyms  of  the  Species. 

£ 

G 

o 

& 
m 

f 

Spongy,  or  ossiverous  tumor. 

Riit/sch. 
Struma  fungosa[testis] .  Callison . 
Spongoid  inflammation.  Burns. 

Common       vascular  ^ 

I\lilt-like  tumor.   Munro. 

tarcoma             T  Aher- 

Medullary  sarcoma.  AbernetJiy. 

Mammary  sar-       ^  nellnj. 

Cerebriform  disease,  or  cancer. 

r3 

comata              ) 

Laennec, 

'S 

Solanoid.  Recamier,  Zavg 

Pulpy  testicle.  Baillie. 

Neplnoid.  Idem 

Carcinus  spongiosus.   Good. 

Na]iiform.  Idem 

Carcinoma  spongiosum.   Young. 

0) 

at 

a 

c 

Carcinoma    faseiculatum    vcl 

Fungoid  disease.  A.  Cooper, 

_o 

_o 

W 

hyatinum.  Mtieller 

Hodgkin. 

"tS 

s 

Fungus  hjcmatodes.  Ilei/ 

Medullary  fungus.  Maunoir, 

fe 

1^ 
o 

en 

Ha;matodcs  cancer- 

C/ielius. 

<S 

Avct  Gall. 

Acute  fungous  tumor.   C.  Bell. 

1 

o 

Medullary  cancer.    Travers. 

^ 

P 

Cephaloma.   Hooper,  Car.twell. 

c 

8 

Carcinoma  niedullare.  Mueller, 

> 

V 

\ 

Soft  cancer.  Aucf.  f^ar. 

< 

a; 

r  Pancreatic  Sarcoma. 

Ahernethy 

tn        Napiform.     p    „ 
2        r-i       1    •  >     f  Recamier 
j~     1  Chonaroid.    S 

•g    \  Cardaceous  tissue. 

Carcinomatous  sarcoma. 

Ahernethy. 
Carcinoiua  scirrhosum.  Young. 
Scirrhus  cancer,    Travers. 
Scirrhoma.    Carsuell. 

w 

And.  Gall. 
Carcinomareticulare.  Mueller 

Carcinoma  simplex  vcl  librosum. 

Mueller. 
Stone  cancer.  Auct.  Var. 

^     ^    Pultaceous     n 

Areolar  gelatiniform  cancer. 

■©     S        cancer.        C  r,        •;?  • 

Cruveilhier. 

=3     jPcarly  alveolarC  Cre^f^eW.cr 

Carcinoma  alveolare.    Mueller. 

^     C       cancer.        ^ 

Gum  cancer.  Hodgkin. 

From  a  table  now  before  us  the  mean 
age  of  1200  cancerous  subjects  at  death 
was  .'>9-4  years  in  the  male  sex,  and  56-1 
in  the  female. 

It  is,  however,  an  uudoubted  fact 
that  the  different  species  of  cancer  are 
far  from  being  equally  common  to  all 
ages.  Thus,  scirrhus  is  the  form  that 
attacks  the  adult,  while  enccphaloid  is 
the  form  usually  assumed  by  the  morbid 
growth  in  yoiuig  subjects  ;  the  colloid 
appears  only  to  have  been  noticed  in 
adult  individuals. 

The  different  species  of  this  for- 
midable disease  evidently  make  their 
attack  on  the  human  frame  at  different 


periods  of  life,  no  age,  however,  being 
free  from  it ;  the  babe  unborn,  and  the 
old  man  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
being  liable  to  become  victims.  Bil- 
lard*  mentions  a  case  in  which  scirrhus 
had  taken  place  in  the  heart  during 
intra-uterine  life.  Dr.  Walshe  has 
recorded  two  cases  of  meningeal  en- 
ccphaloid which  existed  at  birth.  Mr. 
Travers  has  figured  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  enccphaloid  disease  of  the  eye, 
observed  by  himself  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  At  birth,  the  eyeball  was 
about  (he  size  of  a  large  walnut. 


*  Traitd  des  Maladies  des  Eufans. 
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M.  Cnivpilliicr  has,  on  tlic  other 
hnnd.mi'iitioncil  a  casoiii  wliich  iitciine 
cancpi-  commenced  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  S4. 

We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  three 
varieties  of  carcinoma,  viz.  the  cn- 
cephaloid,  scirrhous,  and  colloid,  have 
some  points  ofdistinction  by  which  each 
may  be  easily  known,  viz.  colour,  shape, 
size,  microscopical  constituents,  supply 
of  vessels,  situation,  and  the  age  at 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  by  them. 
To  examine  these  separately  would 
take  much  time  and  space;  we  must 
therefore  hasten,  lastly,  very  briefly 
to  describe  the  case  in  which  the  eye 
was  successfully  extirpated  in  a  boy  of 
nine  years  old.  IJut  first  it  may  be 
added,  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  observes,  "that 
he  is  compelled,  at  present,  to  place 
together  that  which  is  usually  consi- 
dered as  a  scrofulous  afiection  of  the 
retina,  and  that  which  proceeds  to  the 
development  of  true  fungus  liaMuatodes, 
from  inability  to  point  out  any  signs 
by  which  the  two  diseases  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  stages;  and 
also  from  the  conviction  that  the  two 
are  sometimes  similar  in  origin,  and 
that  that  which  is  at  first  simple  may 
subsequently  become  malignant. 

Cdse  of  William  Bartrvp,  at.  9. 
April,  1841. — The  mother  brought 
this  boy,  then  about  seven  years  of  age, 
to  my  house,  for  an  affection  of  the 
eye,  which  had  been  coming  on  for 
some  years.  The  boy  presented  a  very 
remarkable  appearance.  The  eye-lashes 
of  the  left  eye  \Vere  gone,  and  the  lower 
lid  partially  everted  ;  the  globe  of  the 
eye  was  much  increased  in  size,  and 
the  vitreous  body  was  turbid  and  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour.  On  a  more  minute 
examination  the  pupil  was  found  di- 
lated; the  iris  dull,  discoloured,  and 
pushed,  forwards,  and  the  chambers 
for  the  afjueous  fiuid  in  part  destroyed. 
The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  contained,  red  blood ;  and 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  changes 
above  mentioned  considerable  inllam- 
mation  nuist  have  existed.  There  was 
also  profuse  lachrymation,  some  pain, 
and  a  great  disinclination  to  turn  the 
eye  towards  the  light.  The  globe  was 
tender  and  tense  to  the  feel,  and  severe 
ocular  and  circumorbitar  pains  were 
complained  of.  The  jialpebnc  were 
tumid,  and  very  red,  and  the  superficial 


veins  much  enlarged,  and  fully  dis- 
tended with  blood  (if  a  dark  colour. 

The  mother  told  me,  tliat  some 
months  before  she  had  remarked  tiiat 
(lie  puj)il  ajjpcared  to  have  "a  yellow 
cast  (appearance),  but  the  lad  did  not 
suffer  any  pain  at  first."  I  learnt,  also, 
that  this  yellow  tinge  soon  increased, 
at  first  very  slowly,  then  more  quickly, 
"and  the  eye  began  to  be  bloodshot." 
The  child  appeared  uneasy;  a  chymist 
was  consulted,  and  some  powders  given, 
and  leeches  a])plied  to  the  ailected 
organ.  "  lint  they  did  no  good,"  and, 
continued  the  mother,  "the  more  he 
took  the  worse  he  became;  so  we  gave 
np  doctoring  till  he  got  so  bad  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  him  to  you." 

Tiic  poor  little  fellow  was  much 
depressed,  had  a  distressed  look,  and 
seemed  to  sufier  a  good  deal  of  local 
pain  :  the  cornea  was  clouded,  and  only 
a  confused  mass  could  be  seen  beneath, 
all  distinction  of  lens  or  iris  being 
quite  destroyed. 

The  secretions  generally  were  im- 
perfectly rendered,  and  the  abdomen  a 
good  deal  enlarged :  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb  was  therefore  ordered  at 
bed-time,  and  a  dose  of  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes  in  cinnamon-water 
the  following  morning.  This  was  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  with  advan- 
tage. In  a  week  the  child  appeared 
better,  and  much  of  the  irritation 
already  mentioned  was  removed.  A 
mild  mercurial  plan  of  treatment  was 
now  commenced,  and  steadily  followed 
for  more  than  six  months,  during  which 
period  every  possible  attention  was 
paid  to  the  diet  of  the  child.  The  form 
in  which  the  mercury  was  given  was 
the  llydr.  c.  ercta,  with  the  Pulv. 
Cinnam.  Co.,  so  as  gently  to  keep  the 
little  patient  under  its  influence,  the 
dose  being  diminished  and  increased 
according  to  circumstances.  After 
taking  this  medicine  for  about  four 
months  some  slight  improvement  was 
evident,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
the  diseased  mass  gradually  began  to 
subside.  During  this  treatment  the 
boy  had  improved  in  his  general 
health,  and  was  quite  robust;  much 
increased  in  stature  and  in  bulk. 

I  now  lost  sight  of  my  patient,  and 
saw  no  more  of  him  for  t\\  olve  months, 
wiien  he  was  again  brought  to  me,  the 
disease  having  made  considerable  ad- 
vances.     The   child     had,   meantime 
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been  under  the  care  of  a  Quack,  y'clept 
a  ualer  doctor. 

I  saw  (his  poor  little  fellow  now  and 
then  up  to  the  month  of  October  in  the 
last  year,  at  which  time  tlie  mercury, 
which  iiithcrto  had  possessed  the 
power  of  arresting  the  disease,  ap- 
peared quite  inert.  The  eye-ball  in- 
creased daily  in  size.  The  boy  com- 
plained of  no  pain ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  suffering  is  greatest  whilst  the 
diseased  growth  is  confined  by  the 
imyielding  and  firm  sclerotic  tunic,  if 
we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  relief 
obtained  when  this  portion  of  the  eye 
gives  way. 

The  removal  of  the  organ  now  ap- 
peared the  only  chance  of  affording 
relief,  or  rather  of  saving  the  poor 
boy's  life;  although,  at  the  time,  I 
feared  that  this  would  afford  but  little 
chance. 

I  was  well  aware  that  the  result  of 
the  removal  of  tlie  diseased  organ  had 
been  very  imsatisfactory,  but  still  I 
thought,  in  this  case,  I  W'as  bound  to 
propose  it  to  his  parents ;  and,  with 
their  consent,  the  eye-ball  was  removed 
in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  steps  of 
the  operation:  I  had  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Chapman.  The  diseased  mass  was 
removed  with  a  plain  straight  knife, 
some  little  difficulty  being  experienced, 
from  the  very  great  softness  of  tlie 
globe.  Various  instruments  are  spoken 
of  as  required  ;  curved  knives  and 
scissors,  hooks,  blunt  and  sharj),  8:c. 
&c.  &c. ;  but  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  more  we  simplify  our 
operations,  and  the  less  we  torture  the 
patient  with  dressing,  the  better.  Tlie 
boy,  in  this  case,  got  well  over  the 
operation,  and  is  now  quite  recovered. 
The  other  eye  is  much  improved,  and 
the  mother  told  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  was  "in  the  best  of  health." 

We  have  the  valuable  authority  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell  for  staling,  that  in  many 
cases,  in  children,  the  disease  has  sub- 
sided, and  (he  glolx' become  atrophied, 
under  steady  and  long-continued  mer- 
curial (readnent.  It  therefore  behoves 
us  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  to  produce  this  effect,  by  (he 
jjlan  already  pointed  out,  before  we 
propose  an  operation  whicli,  I  am  fully 
satisfied,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
will   fail  after  a  long-continued  coiu'sc 


of    mercury 
success. 


has    been   tried   without 
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POTATOES  A    PREVENTIVE  AND 
CURE  FOR  SCURVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  letter  of  Dr.  Baly,  contained  in  a 
late  number  of  your  excellent  Gazette, 
has  recalled  to  my  mind  a  memoran- 
dum taken  of  a  conversation  in  which 
I  joined,  on  the  subject  of  scurvy,  with 
a  highly  intelligent  medical  gentleman, 
then  attached  to  the  "  Hopital  do  la 
Charite,"  in  Paris,  and  as  far  back  as 
the  month  of  September  18.'W,  when  I 
was  last  in  that  capital.  This  gentle- 
man, whose  name,  1  much  regret  to 
say,  has  now  entirely  escaped  me  (hav- 
ing never  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him),  had  jircviously  served 
as  a  medical  officer  in  the  French  navy, 
and  had  evidently  given  great  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
"  Purpura  nautica."  I  well  recollect 
feeling  surprised  when  he  assured  nie 
that,  during  several  long  sea-voyages, 
he  had  amply  tested  the  great  efficacy 
of  sound  and  fresh  potatoes  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  scorbutic  disease 
amongst  the  seamen.  He  recommend- 
ed the  administration  of  the  vegetable 
several  times  a  day,  in  its  raw  state, 
but  scraped  sufficiently  fine  to  make  it 
digestible,  and  had  proved  it  to  be  thus 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  way  of 
diet :  the  more  so  since  it  is  easily  kept, 
and  very  generally  obtainable  where 
other  vegetables  in  a  fresh  and  whole- 
some state  cannot  be  jirocured. 

Since  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  in 
the  navy,  and  among  our  professional 
brethren  serving  therein,  may  prove  a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  securing' 
the  health  of  British  marines,  and  in 
totally  banishing  from  (he  service  all 
the  phenomena  and  exhausting  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  sea  scurvy,  your 
publication  of  (his  nole  in  yoin-  widely 
circuhUing  periodical  will  much  oblige, 
Sir, 
\our  obedient  servant, 

FkAS.  PEl'I'EliCORNE, 

Dcliibdyo  Street,  Storey's  (I'nfe,  M.R.C.S. 

Westiiiiiistcr,  Mardi  I,  184:). 
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'  LWutenr  se  tue  h  allonper  co  que  le  Icctcur  se 
tue  u  alir^ijer."— D'.Vlembkrt. 


A  Si/stem  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Hy 
RuHEKT  Graves,  M.D.  M.R.I.A., 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Moath 
Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  In- 
tiiniary,  &-c.  &c.  &:c.     Dublin,  1843. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
the  name  of  Dr.  Graves  is  familiar; 
for  numerous  and  valuable  have  been 
his  contributions  to  its  pages.  But 
this  very  circumstance,  while  it  has 
added  to  the  interest  of  our  journal, 
has  the  disadvantage,  when  we  come 
forward  as  reviewers,  that  the  sense  of 
obligation  tends  to  rob  us  of  our  im- 
partiality. Let  our  professional  bre- 
thren, then,  not  trust  to  our  report,  but 
procure  the  work  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Graves  has  now  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  delivering  clinical 
lectures  at  the  Meath  and  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospitals,  and  his  opinions  have 
become  widely  circulated  not  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  pupils  but 
in  consequence  of  numerous  papers 
having  appeared  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal journals  both  of  this  country  and 
America.  One  of  the  great  peculiarities 
of  the  lectures  is  that  they  are  strictly 
clinical,  and  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  dictated  by  actual  observation 
and  experience.  The  lectures  on  Fever 
will  be  found  particularly  valuable  and 
elaborate,  as  are  those  likewise  on 
Syphilis  and  Mercury, 

in  a  second  part  the  volume  contains 
a  collection  of  very  valuable  papers 
published  at  various  times  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal,  and  embracing  a 
variety  of  interesting  and  important 
subjects.  Many  of  these  we  noticed 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and 
our  object  at  present  is  not  to  republish 
any  of  Dr.  Graves's  papers,  but  simply 
to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 


Galen  on  the  Hand.     8vo.  p.  44*. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  translation  of 
so  celebrated  an  essay,  and  we  hope 

*  Our  copy  has  no  title-page. 
798.— XXXI. 


that  the  author  will  continue  his  useful 
labours.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend him,  however,  not  to  translate 
quite  so  literally,  as  m.iny  of  his  sen- 
tences are  very  still'  English,  and  others 
not  English  at  all.  Tiie  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  some  notion  of  the 
manner  both  of  Galen  and  his  trans- 
lator:— 

"  Man  is  the  wisest  of  all  animals, 
and  h'lnds  are  proper  for  so  wise  an 
animal.  Not  because  he  has  a  hand 
is  l>e  tlie  wisest  animal,  as  Anaxa- 
goras  said  ;  but  because  he  is  the 
wisest  animal  he  has  a  hand,  as  most 
truly  Aristotle  says.  For  the  hands 
instruct  not  man  in  arts,  but  reason. 
The  hands  are  organs,  as  the  lyre  to  the 
musician,  or  the  forceps  to  the  artist. 
But  the  lyre  does  not  teach  music,  nor 
the  forceps  arts,  but  there  is  an  arti- 
ficer for  each,  who  is  endowed  with 
reason,  but  he  could  not  work  without 
instruments"  (p.  7) 

"  Therefore,  let  us  begin  with  the 
words  of  Hippocrates,  as  if  the  voice  of 
a  god ;  for  in  the  passage  in  which  he 
demonstrates  the  use  of  the  nails,  where 
he  shows  how  large  it  was  suitable  for 
them  to  be  ;  in  that  very  jjlace,  like- 
wise, he  equally  demonstrates  in  these 
words,  the  reason  why  the  hand  has 
been  divided  into  ftngers,  and  why  the 
thumb  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
four  fingers.  '  The  faultless  construc- 
tion, and  the  excellent  disposition  of 
the  fingers,  (which  he  calls  euphiiia), 
is,  that  that  finger  should  be  long 
which  is  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
thumb  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  index 
finger.  For  the  division  of  the  fingers 
was  made,  that  they  might  be  sepa- 
rated as  far  as  possible  from  each  other, 
which  arrangement  is  altogether  the 
most  useful ;  therefore,  he  suitably  ob- 
serves, that  when  any  property  is  pre- 
sent in  organs,  on  account  of  which 
they  have  been  formed,  that  a  construc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  by  far  the  most 
suitable  ;  certainly,  according  to  which 
construction  the  thumb  has  been  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  fingers.  But  if 
the  hand  had  only  been  thus  divided, 
notwithstanding,  the  thumb  would  not 
have  been  very  far  distant  from  the 
fingers,  it  certainly  would  not  have 
been  opposed  in  contrary  position.'  " 
(pp.  19—20.) 
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Ueber  die  Anhdnijipheil  der  plujitischcn 
Populatioiiskriifle  von  dm  ciiifac/i- 
sten  Grundstoff'tn  der  Natnr,  mil 
specteller  Anufiidiini/  anf  die  Bevol- 
kerutu/s  Slatistik  von  JJclf/ien.  Von 
Dr.  Ferdinanu  Gobbi.  Leipsic  und 
Paris.  1842. — On  the  Dependence 
of  the  Physical  Poicers  of  Popula- 
tion upon  the  si7nplest  Elements  of 
Nature,  with  special  application  to 
the  Statistics  of  the  Population  of 
Belgium.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Gobbi. 
Leipsic  and  Paris.  1842.  4to.  pp. 
300,  with  plates  and  tables. 

This  handsome  vohnne  does  great  cre- 
dit to  its  ingenious  author  ;  and  those 
whose  destiny  allows  them  leisure  for 
such  physical  and  philosophical  inqui- 
ries will  be  gratified  by  the  German 
industry  of  Dr.  Gobbi.  The  plates  re- 
present the  hydrography  of  Belgium, 
and  the  tables  give  very  minute  details 
relating  to  the  same  subject. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  March  17,  1843. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dipfnitatem 
Artis  Medic<e  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  Bit,  dicendi  periculutn  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


THE  NEW  POOR-LAW   UNVEILED. 

When  perusing  the  accounts  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  history,  the  hasty  reader 
is  apt  to  wonder  that  man  and  his 
works  have  not  long  since  been  anni- 
hilated. Since  Germany  during  the 
thirty  years'  war  was  ravaged  by  hos- 
tile armies  in  every  direction  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Danube,  how  came  it,  he  might 
ask,  that  the  country  was  not  reduced 
to  a  wilderness  ?  Tlie  answer  is,  that 
complete  extermination  whether  of 
things  or  of  theories  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  is  sometimes  imagined.  The  French 
convention  decreed  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Lyons  ;  yet  Lyons  survives  to 
tliis  day,  with   n   population  (fides  si 


danda  Butlero)  of '200,000  so\i\s.  Spots 
of  verdure  escape  the  locust  —  epi- 
demics rarely  depopulate  a  country  — 
opinions  flourish  and  are  propagated 
in  spite  of  penalties  and  dungeons ; 
and  codes,  however  stringent,  do  not 
sweep  away  the  customs  of  a  comnui- 
nity.  In  the  moral  as  in  the  material 
world  there  is  an  innate  resiliency 
against  superincumbent  pressure  ;  so 
that,  after  a  thousand  convulsions,  its 
prospects  shine  out  more  brilliant  than 
ever — like  a  landscape  after  a  summer 
storm. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  ex- 
plain why  the  New  Poor-Law  has  done 
less  mischief  in  nine  years'  grinding 
sway  than  some  apprehended.  In 
the  first  place,  some  favoured  spots 
(Gilbert  Unions,  for  example)  have  alto- 
gether escaped  the  withering  Simoom, 
and  remain  Oases  in  the  desert.  But 
secondly,  and  chiefly,  the  principles  of 
the  new  law  have  not  been  carried  out 
to  their  full  extent.  It  has  been  the 
fortunate  fate  of  many  penal  statutes 
to  be  but  feebly  executed ;  and  when 
we  look  at  the  avowed  motives  of  the 
original  contrivers  of  this  law,  and  their 
accomplices,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful 
that  their  power  has  proved  so  unpro- 
portioned  to  their  will.  The  object  of 
the  economists  was  declared  frankly 
enough  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was 
simply  to  abolish  by  degrees  all  relief 
of  the  poor.  For  such  was  the  pitch 
to  which  they  carried  their  perverted 
enthusiasm,  that  they  expected  to  sec 
the  time  when  benefit-clubs  and  in- 
surance-oflfices  would  have  swallowed 
up  all  other  modes  of  providing  for  the 
indigent.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Mal- 
thusianisin,  private  charity  was  stig- 
matized in  the  same  terms  as  public 
relief,  as  being  equally  destructive  of 
the  independence  of  the  labouring 
classes.  In  spite  of  the  undeviating 
testimony  of  history  and  common 
sense,  it  was  expected  that  the   poor 
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woiilcl  "cease  out  of  the  lantl  ; " 
and  the  engine  for  this  miraculous 
change  was  asserted  to  be,  the  most 
rigid  abstinence  from  charily  on  the 
part  of  the  ricli.  The  economists  were 
too  blear-eyed  to  see  that  a  state  with 
a  liberal  poor-law,  is,  in  reality,  an  in- 
surance society  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale,  where  the  labourer,  not 
half  paid  during  his  years  of  toil,  lays 
up  in  the  treasury  of  the  public  his 
unrccompensed  exertions,  in  case  he 
survives  to  claim  their  reward.  Thus 
(he  plantains,  red  herrings,  and  Osna- 
burgh  trowscrs  with  which  the  slave- 
owner furnished  the  instruments  of  his 
wealth  during  their  years  of  labour, 
were  never  supjwsed  to  exempt  him 
from  the  duty  of  maintaining  tliem 
when  labour  became  impossible.  The 
soldier  and  sailor  see  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  through  the  long  vista  of 
time  ;  so  that  the  land  and  fund-holder, 
the  ship  and  mill-owner,  need  not  be- 
moan themselves  so  piteously  if  they 
must  succour  the  old  age  of  men  with- 
out whose  youth  tlieir  wealth  would 
have  existed  only  on  paper. 

This  attempt  to  effect  a  euthanasia  of 
povert)-,  by  not  listening  to  its  cries, 
and  to  destroy  all  sympathy  with  its 
miseries  by  studiously  confounding  the 
indigent  with  the  criminal,  has  been 
now  pursued  for  so  many  years  that  it 
is  almost  needless  to  prove  the  fact 
formally.  Yet  as  this  is  sometimes 
conveniently  forgotten,  and  as  certain 
amateurs  of  the  new  law  affect  to  ha- 
lieve  that  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of 
the  poor,  it  may  be  well  to  refresh  their 
memories ;  so  we  will  give  them  an 
extract  from  the  index  to  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners'  Reports,  as  quoted  in  a 
late  debate. 

"  Paupers. — Generally  worthless  and 
profligate,  mostly  made  so  by  impro- 
vidence and  vice.  The  chief  receivers 
of  donations  from  charitable  institu- 
tions and  charitable  ladies,  on  whom 
they  impose. 


"  Much  better  off  than  soldiers. 

"  Generally  made  so  by  vicious  ha- 
bits, and  not  by  unavoidable  causes. 

"  Made  by  lying-in  hospitals,  soup- 
kitchens,  blanket  societies,  and  per- 
manent charities.  Disimprove  rapidly 
both  in  skill  and  morals.  Know  accu- 
rately the  allowance  of  food  in  each 
workhouse  and  each  prison  within 
their  district,  and  try  to  enter  where 
the  largest  and  best  is  given. 

"In  workhouses  fare  luxuriously 
compared  with  the  labourers  of  Ireland 
or  Scotland*." 

An  index,  like  the  Tatler's,  says 
Leigh  Hunt,  often  gives  "  us  a  taste  of 
the  quintessence  of  his  humour  ;"  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  index  is 
insurpassably  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  report  which  it  epitomises.  The 
extract  must  have  been  prepared  in 
vacuo,  so  inimitably  does  it  preserve 
the  mawkish  flavour  and  intense  bitter- 
ness of  the  original  substance. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  this 
strange  eventfid  history,  the  more 
plainly  do  the  Commissioners  and  their 
understrappers  speak  out.  Hypocrisy, 
quoth  Rochefoucauld,  is  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue ;  and  though 
English  philanthropy  could  not  teach 
the  economists  virtue,  it  has  compelled 
them  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  worst 
projects.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed, 
like  the  knight's  visor  in  a  German 
tale,  which  falls  back  and  discloses  the 
grinning  skull  beneath,  the  veil  is 
thrown  aside,  and  naked  starvation  re- 
appears to  the  affrighted  spectator. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  many  unwilling 
sacrifices  have  been  made  to  good 
feeling ;  for  with  a  press  to  publish 
and  comment,  no  Parliamentary  ma- 
jorities are  sufJiciently  large  to  stifle 
the  voices  of  humanity  and  reason. 
The  farther  we  go  back,  therefore,  the 
more  truly  we  see  the  poor-law  in  all 
its  original  brightness,  with  its  sharp 
edge  as  yet  unblunted  by  debate  or 
leader,  calm  argument,  or    indignant 

remonstrance. 

*  Times,  March  7,  UM3. 
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"  Had  you  seen  tliese  roads  before  thev  were 

made, 
You  would  lift  up    vour  hands,   and  bless 

Marshal  Wade." 

Now  imagine,  O  reader !  that  you 
could  see  the  New  Poor- Law  "  before 
it  was  made" — in  its  state  of  pre- 
existence — a  mere  embryo,  as  yet  but 
a  candidate  for  birth, — you  too  would 
lift  up  your  hands,  though  we  do  not 
think  that  blessmg  would  be  precisely 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  ges- 
ture. This  unborn  monster  must  have 
been  a  singular  spectacle,  you  will  say. 
A  sort  of  ratio  holds  good  between  the 
seen  and  the  hidden.  If  Curio  on  the 
hustings  hints  of  treating,  how  openly 
will  he  profess  bribery  in  his  com- 
mittee-room :  If  Aphroditus  is  so  free 
at  dinner,  how  coarse  he  must  be  when 
the  ladies  have  withdrawn  !  If  the 
Poor-Law  Bill  is  so  rigorous,  what 
must  have  been  the  dim  visions  of  un- 
sparing severity,  the  ecstatic  hope  of 
an  utter  abnegation  of  charity,  floating 
along  the  imagination  of  its  rapt  con- 
coctors  !  How  must  they  have  chuckled 
over  the  anticipation  of  \vhite  bread 
slily  metamorphosed  into  brown,  and 
this  again  fading  into  oatmeal  and  po- 
tatoes, until  the  poor,  like  the  mare  in 
the  story,  were  gradually  tauglit  to  live 
upon  nothing  ! 

These  schemes  are  not  of  our  inven- 
tion ;  they  were  the  waking  dreams  of 
those  who  plotted  the  new  law,  and 
have  been  lately  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Walter.  The 
paper  from  which  he  read  the  house 
some  extracts  on  the  23d  ult.,  was  a 
report  furnished  to  Lord  Grey's  govern, 
ment  by  the  commissioners  on  whose 
labours  the  new  law  was  founded.  Not 
more  than  twenty  copies  of  this 
candid  document  were  printed.  One 
of  them,  by  the  deatli  of  its  posses- 
sor, fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter, 
among  whose  papers  it  lay  unnoticed, 
and  unread,  till  a  recent  period.  But 
murder  will  out,  and  it  was  not  the  fate 


of  this  remarkable  declaration  of  war 
against  the  poor  to  remain  for  ever 
buri<.'d  in  a  portfolio.  This  precious 
document  recommends : 

"  That  at  any  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  the  Board  of  Control  shall 
have  power,  by  an  order,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  shall  be  thought  necessary, 
to  disallow  the  continuance  of  relief  to 
the  indigent,  the  aged,  and  the  impo- 
tent, in  any  other  mode  than  in  a  work- 
house, regulated  in  such  manner  as  by 
the  aforesaid  Board  of  Control  shall  be 
determined. 

The  power  of  the  Commissioners 
would  be  to  reduce  allowances,  but  not 
to  enlarge  them.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished,  orders  may  be  sent  forth 
directing  that  after  such  a  day  all  out- 
door relief  should  be  given  partly  in 
kind ;  that  after  such  another  period,  it 
should  be  gradually  diminished  in 
quantity,  until  that  mode  of  relief  was 
extinguished.  From  the  first  the  reUef 
should  be  altered  in  quality,  coarse 
brown  bread  being  substituted  for  fine 
white ;  and,  concurrently  with  these 
measures  as  to  the  out-door  poor,  a 
gradual  reduction  should  be  made  in 
the  diet  of  the  in-door  poor,  and  strici 
regulations  enforced." 

Nor  is  this  all : 

"  As  one  barrier  to  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  detailed  management, 
the  Commissioners  should  be  em- 
powered to  fix  a  maximum  of  the  con- 
sumption per  head  within  the  work- 
house, leaving  to  the  local  ofiicers  the 
liberty  of  reducing  it  below  the  maxi- 
mum, if  they  could  safely  do  so."» 

Quere,  the  meaning  of  safely  in  this 
passage  ?  Is  rioting  or  diarrhoea  the 
danger  apprehended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ?  In  truth,  the  master  of  a 
workhouse  must  have  a  fine  tact,  both 
social  and  medical,  to  pare  another  slice 
from  the  branny  loaf,  or  subtract  another 
spoonful  from  the  attenuated  gruel,  and 
with  a  diet-table  on  the  limits  of  star- 
vation, yet  keep  his  meagre  flock  in  a 
presentable  state ! 

Every  one  must  confess  that  this  rc- 
port  is  the  most  curious  exposure  of  the 
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real,  unvarnished  meaning  of  a  public 
measure  tliat  has  taken  place  in  our 
time.  All  comment  on  it  is  quite  super- 
rtuous ;  but  it  would  be  doing  service 
to  the  good  cause  to  reprint  it  by  the 
myriad,  and  circulate  it  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other. 

A  HELP  TO  MEDICAL  WRITERS. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  true  .saying,  Non 
omnia  possuuius  onincs.  The  industry 
■which  collects  facts,  and  the  genius 
which  generalizes  them,  are  not  always 
combined  in  the  same  person  ;  though 
the  hosts  of  literature,  like  a  well- 
ordered  army,  require  their  pioneers  and 
sappers  as  well  as  their  rillemen  and 
dragoons.  In  ourown  profes.sion,  a  few, 
but  only  a  few,  have  wielded  the  pen 
and  the  lancet  with  efpial  dexterity  ; 
mid  while  a  Ilebcrdeu  or  a  Gooch  occurs 
once  in  fifty  years,  we  daily  see  doctors, 
the  delivery  of  whose  thoughts  is  pre- 
vented by  a  kind  of  literary  di/stocia. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  reviewer  is  drawn 
from  his  author's  thoughts  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  clothed;  and, 
as  in  the  good  old  times,  an  ill-dressed 
man  was  sternly  repulsed  from  the 
Opera  House,  without  inquiry  into  his 
personal  merits ;  so  an  author  whose 
opinions  are  travestied  in  a  slip-slop 
dialect  is  rejected  without  pity.  "  Get 
your  book  translated  into  English,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "and  we  will  then  con- 
sider its  merits." 

The  advantage  of  literary  assistance 
in  such  instances  as  these  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  insisted  on.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  in  many  aggravated  cases 
the  disease  is  more  deeply  seated,  and 
that  the  author  writes  unintelligibly, 
because  he  thinks  confusedly.  Our 
love  of  truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that 
this  is  too  often  the  case  ;  yet  even  this 
evil  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  art : 
'•  there  is  a  remedy,"  says  Sancho,  "  for 
every  thing  but  death."  A  good  critic 
will  not  confme  his  corrections  to  simple 
matters  of  grammar,  but  will  extend 
them  to  the  substance  of  the  w  ork  ;  and 
as  the  sculptor  has  been  said  to  form 
his  statue  by  merely  disencumbering  it 
of  the  marble  which  surrounds  it  in  the 
block,  so  the  friendly  Aristaichus  will 
bring  thoughts  into  the  light  of  day 
from   under  the  mass  of  verbiage  by 


which  they  were  stifled.  We  will  now 
just  mention  where  this  assistance  is  to 
be  procured.  Mr.  Francis  IJarham, 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  literature 
has  long  been  the  admiration  of  his 
friends,  has  established  a  Literary 
Agency  Office,  at  (5,  Warwick  Court, 
(iray's  Inn,  where  the  labour  of  cor- 
rection, besides  a  host  of  kindred  ser- 
vices, will  be  performed  for  the  anxious 
author.  Should  medical  books  still 
continue  to  come  out  in  their  present 
unseemly  state,  the  candid  critic  will 
be  apt  to  inquire  "  Why  was  not  the 
MS.  taken  to  Warwick  Court  ?" 


M'NAUGHTEN'S    TRIAL. 

(From  a  Corresponden/.) 

The  recent  trial  of  M'Naughten,  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  has  ever  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of   an   English  court   of  justice; 
because   the   question    mainly    turned 
upon   the   degree    of   insanity   which 
renders   a  man    irresponsible   for   his 
criminal   acts.     "We  presume  that  few 
will  doubt  that  M'Naughten's  case  was 
a  very  marked  one  of  monomania.  The 
delusion,  that  persecutors  haunted  him 
wherever  he  went ;  that  the   faces  of 
his   fellow-townsmen,  the   chief    con- 
spirators  against  him,    were  made  to 
appear  before   him   at  Boulogne   and 
elsewhere;  that  they  annoyed  him  by 
significant  nods  and  gestures,  looked  at 
him  with  contemptuous  jesting  sneers, 
and    pointed  at  him   as    he    walked. 
Again,  his  roving  from  place  to  place 
to  get  tid   of  them,   but  still   obtain- 
ing    no     rest  ;     his     imagining     that 
advertisements  in  the  Glasgow  Herald 
and  in  the  'J'imcx  referred  tc  him,  and 
pointed  him  out  as  one  guilty  of  rob- 
beries and  unnatural  crimes;  the  dilated 
pupil,    the   wildness    of  the  eye,   the 
flushed  face,  the  violence  of  manner 
whenever  the  subject  of  his  delusion 
was  referred  to,  his  sleepless  nights, 
were   all    proofs    of   existing  disease. 
Nor  was  the  plea  of  insanity  an  after- 
thought  to   save   him   from    the    just 
punishment  which  would  have  awaited 
him  had  he  been  of  sound  mind.     We 
understand,  from  good  authority,  that, 
liad  ii  been  necessary,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  disordered  intellect  might  have 
been  traced  as  far  back  as  nine  years, 
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when  he  slowly  recovered  from  fever 
of  a  low  typhoid  character  at  Glasgow ; 
that  the  disease,  at  first  but  slight  and 
with  intermissions,  might  have  been 
shown  to  have  advanced  by  slow 
degrees  till  it  became  remittent.  /.  e. 
that  the  delusion  did  not  haunt  him  at 
all  times  with  the  same  intensity,  but 
that  latterly  it  became  continued,  when 
imagination  having  subdued  attention, 
and  volition  ruled  supreme  in  his  mind. 
Nor  could  a  physical  cause  alone  have 
been  assigned  to  the  malady  :  his  mind, 
oppressed  by  incessant  labour  by  day, 
was  not  relaxed  by  night;  new  toils 
awaited  him  when  he  retired  to  his 
solitary  room ;  book  after  book  was 
brooded  over,  till  reason  tottered.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  symptoms 
of  mental  disease  showed  themselves, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  who 
allowed  such  a  man  to  be  at  large  ? 
Ten  months  have  passed  since  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  eight  months  since 
his  interviews  with  Sir  J.  Campbell, 
Sheriff  Bell,  and  Mr.  Turner;  eighteen 
months  since  he  applied  to  Wilson,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  to  protect  him 
from  his  enemies,  to  avoid  whom  he 
had  passed  a  whole  night  in  the  fields. 
As  regards  the  degree  of  insanity 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  renders  a 
man  irresponsible,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  not  every  one  labouring 
under  partial  madness  is  exempt  from 
punishment ;  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
criminal  is  so  far  insane  that  he  cannot 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil, right 
and  wrong.  The  essence  of  crime 
consists  in  the  intention  of  the  man 
who  commits  it.  Idiots  and  fatuous 
persons,  therefore,  having  properly  no 
will,  are  not  responsible  for  their  acts  ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
those  labouring  under  partial  madness 
have  lost  all  self-control  —  are  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  those 
sacred  barriers  which  stand  conspicuous 
along  the  frontiers  which  divide  moral 
good  and  evil.  A  lunatic  may  enjoy 
lucid  intervals  — this  is  one  example  of 
partial  madness,  and  he  is  properly 
held  resjjonsible  for  every  act  com- 
mitted during  such  interval.  Another 
example  is  that  of  ihe  monomaniac, 
who  is  capable  of  reasoning  correctly 
upon  every  subject  unconnected  witli 
his  delusion,  'lliis  is  the  species  of 
insanity  in  tlie  case  before  us.  'Jo 
exempt  a  num  from   puniblunent  who 


labours  imder  such  form  of  madness  as 
this,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  crime 
is  the  offspring  of  the  delusion.  This 
was  the  ground  which  Lord  Erskine 
took  in  his  celebrated  defence  of 
Hatfield ;  it  was  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Cockburn  took  in  the  present  case. 
We  were  sorry  to  find  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  referred  to  the  cases  of  Bowler 
and  Bellingham  in  the  late  trial,  be- 
cause it  made  this  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many,  that  if  they  were  exe- 
cuted, M'Naughten  onght  also  to  be 
executed.  But  the  "barbarity"  (to  use 
the  expression  of  a  learned  judge)  which 
condemned  the  former,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  worst  species  of  madness,  viz. 
that  complicated  with  epilepsy,  and 
the  indecent  zeal  which  hurried  Bel- 
hngham  to  the  scaffold,  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated.  Was,  then,  the  crime 
of  M'Naughten  the  result  of  delusion? 
Was  he  so  insane  that  he  did  not  know 
right  from  wrong  when  he  fired  the 
pistol  at  Mr.  Drummond?  M'Naughten 
imagined  that  his  persecutors  were, 
destroying  him  by  slow  poison ;  that 
they  had  caused  him  to  be  alTected 
with  phthisis,  of  which  complaint  he 
fancied  he  should  die  before  night.  Eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  mnrder  for 
murder,  was  his  argument.  "  I  did  no 
wrong;  I  would  have  shot  Sheriff  Bell, 
the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair.  I  went  several  times  to  the 
Court  House  for  the  express  purpose, 
but,  coward!  he  absented  himself.  I 
am  not  mad  ;  I  would  do  the  same 
to-morrow,  were  I  released  from  con- 
finement." Such  was  his  emphatic 
language. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  the  real 
object  of  the  attack  was,  and  this  threw 
some  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
defence ;  but  when  it  was  considered 
that  no  doubt  whatever  existed  as  ta 
the  state  of  the  unsoundness  of  his 
mind,  both  prior  to  and  during  his 
incarceration,  it  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  also  insane  when  he  com- 
mitted the  act;  and  that  he  was  so 
insane  as  not  to  be  amenable  to  the 
law  was  made  evident  from  the  further 

f)roof  that  he  had  no  accomplices  of 
lis  guilt;  that  he  was  no  iialf-inad 
man,  urgedon  by  wicked  persons  for  their 
own  bad  jiurposes;  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  escape  after  conuiiilling  Ihe 
crime,  the  struggle  with  Ihe  policeman 
ijeing,  not  to  get  away,  but  to  lire  the 
other  pistol,  that  he  might  make  sure 
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of  liis  victim,  iinpeUcd  by  the  insane 
notion  that  one  of  his  persecutors  must 
fall  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  free  him  from 
persecution.  The  first  words  he  spoke 
after  firing  shewed  that  the  delusion 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  "  He  shall 
destroy  my  peace  of  mind  no  longer." 
This,  coupled  with  his  declaration 
before  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street, 
his  former  statements  to  the  authorities 
at  Glasgow,  and  his  repetition  of  (he 
bame  ideas,  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
during  his  examination  by  eight  medi- 
cal men  in  Newgale,  could  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  breast  of  any  reasonable 
man  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and 
did  not  know  right  from  wrong  at  the 
time  he  murdered  his  unfortunate  and 
lamented  victim. 

CASE  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 

with  rolypous  concretions  in  tub 
right  auricle,  and  extensive  ad- 
hesions of  the  pleura  on  the  lekt 
side  of  the  chest. 

By  John  Percy, 
IMiysician  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birniinsliam. 

{For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

Benedictus  Bragg,  admitted  Oct.  27th, 
1842,  into  the  Queen's  Hos'itital,  aet.  17, 
and  in  appearance  not  older  than  12.  His 
iiealth  has  always  been  delicate,  and  he  has 
had  several  severe  illnesses,  of  which  the 
principal  were  small- pox  at  3  or  4  years  of 
age,  typhus  fever  at  7  or  8,  and  lastly,  pur- 
pura, which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  since  which  he  has  never  been  well. 
His  aspect  is  truly  cachectic,  and  his  coun- 
tenance dejected  and  leuco-phlegmatic. 
His  body  and  lower  extremities  are  now 
affected  with  jtsoriasis  guttata.  Of  late,  he 
has  had  a  scanty  allowance  of  food.  He 
complains  chiefly  of  pain  in  the  prsecordial 
region,  of  occasional  cough  without  expecto- 
ration, of  dyspnoea,  and  paljjitation  excited 
by  exertion,  of  thirst,  headache,  increasing 
debility,  and  great  dejection  of  spirits.  His 
appetite  still  continues  pretty  good.  His 
face  and  eyelids  and  legs  were  oedematous. 
The  left  side  of  the  chest  is  much  less  in- 
flated on  inspiration  than  the  right,  and, 
measured  in  the  usual  way,  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  less  than  the  right.  There  is  also  on 
this  side,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  general 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  very  feeble  respi- 
ratory murmur,  which,  in  the  lower  parts,  I 
cannot  detect.  Absence  of  resonance. 
The  heart's  action  is  extremely  rapid  ;  both 
sounds  are  heard,  and  are  not  attended  with 
bruit.     Impulse  a  little  internal  to  left  mam- 


mula,  and  stronger  than  natural.  Pain  of  a 
cutting  character,  excited  by  deep  inspira- 
tion or  coughing,  and  referred  to  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  near  the  raammula.  The 
cough  and  pain  of  side  commenced  three 
months  ago.  Pulse  rapid,  small,  regular, 
and  moderately  compressible.  Tongue  pale 
and  moist ;  bowels  moved  yesterday.  The 
urine  contains  albumen.  During  the  progress 
of  the  case  it  was  repeatedly  examined,  and 
the  results  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 

I  prescribed  a  mixture  containing  Tincture 
of  Squills  and  Hemlock,  Nitric  TEther, 
and  Infusion  of  Calumba,  and  a 
powder  of  three  grains  of  mercury  and 
chalk,  with  five  of  rhubarb,  to  be  taken 
every  night.  A  blister  to  be  appbed  to 
the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

Nov.  9th. — Appears  to  be  improving. 

51  Potassii  lodidi,  5ss ;  Potassae  Bicar- 
bonatis,  jj.  ;  Inf.  Calumbse,  f^viij. 
Solve  Capiat,  f^j.  ter  quotidie.  Om.  aba. 

12th.— As  before. 

IJ,  Olei  Crotonis  Tigbi,  f3J. ;  Olei 
Olivse,  f5iij.  M.  Ft.  Liuimentum, 
lateri  siuistro  applicand. 

16th. — Puffiness  of  eyelids  and  face, 
especially  early  in  the  morning.  Pulse  140, 
of  the  same  character  as  previously.  Head- 
ache. 

p,  Sp.  Athens  Nitr.  Sp.  Juniperi.  Co. 
aa.  f3ii.  ;  Tinct.  Scilla;,  f3j. ;  Potassae 
Acet.  ff5ij.  ;  Infus.  Scoparii.  fjvijss.  ; 
M.  Ft.  Mistura,  et  capiat,  fjj.  ;  4ti8 
horis.      Om.  alia. 

19th. — Pulse  150,  small  and  weak  ;  com- 
plains of  depression  and  debibty  ;  tongue 
red,  and  scarcely  moist ;  soreness  and  ten- 
derness of  left  side  of  chest  posteriorly. 

Parti  Dol.  applic.  Vesicatorium. 

22d.— Pulse  small,  feeble,  150  ;  tongue 
rough,  and  presents  several  elevated  glan- 
dular spots,  redder  at  the  tip  than  elsewhere  ; 
sleep  disturbed ;  shooting  pain  across  the 
loins;  puffiness  of  eyelids  ;  headache;  appe- 
tite capricious.  For  several  nights  latterly 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  rise  from  five  or 
six  times  for  the  purpose  of  micturition  ;  he 
passes  a  considerable  cjuantity  of  dark-brown 
and  turbid  urine.  Legs  not  oedematous  ; 
complains  much  of  feeling  low  and  faint,  and 
"  as  though  he  had  no  bfe  in  him  ;"  dulness 
and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  on  the 
left  side  extend  higher  posteriorly  than 
anteriorly  ;  no  resonance. 

p,  Potassse  Acet.  5iss. ;  Potassae  Nitrat. 

9ij.  ;  Potassie  Carbon,  ^j.  ;  Sp.  Alth. 

Nitr.   f3iij. ;  Tinct.   Coiiii,   f3j.  ;    Inf. 

Calumba,   fjvijss.  ;    M.    Ft.    Mist,    et 

Capiat,  fj.  quater  indies. 
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P.r.n.    llabeat.    ex.    aqua   Tinct.    Valer. 

Amon.  gtts.  xsx.  Lateri  Sinistro  Applic. 

Tinct.  lodinii.  om  alia. 
Dec.  10th. — Rises  four  or  five  times  in 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  micturition  ; 
since  yesterday  morning  has  passed  6^  lbs. 
of  urine  (avoirdupois)  sp.  gr.  1009°  ;  natu- 
ral in  point  of  colour,  and  clearer  than 
before  ;  pallor  of  countenance,  and  puffiness 
of  cheeks  and  eyelids  ;  tinnitus  and  pain  over 
the  eye  ;  dulncss  of  left  side  of  chest  much 
diminished,  except  at  lower  part.  In  other 
respects  he  is  as  before. 

Cont.  Medic. 
21st. — Mach  the  same  ;  still  rises  five  or 
six  times  in  the  night  to  pass  urine  ;  head- 
ache and  nausea.  During  my  absence  for  a 
few  days  the  following  medicine  had  been 
prescribed. 

P  Disulph.    Quina,  gr.  viij. ;  Ac.  Sulph. 

Dil.    fj:j.;     Inf.  Cascarilla,  f^viij.   M.  ; 

Ft.    mist.    Capiat   f^].   ter  die.  ;  Pulv. 

Jalapaco.  gr.  s.  alter,  noct.  Cont.  med. 
28th. — He  vomits  frequently  both  before 
and  after  taking  food  ;  headache  ;  heavy  and 
doughy  expression  of  countenance ;  pulse  as 
before ;  complaius  of  sharp  pain  about  the 
middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  left  side  of 
chest,  slightly  increased  on  deep  inspiration. 
P    Infus.   Cuspari,   fjiv.  ;   Sp.   Ammon. 

Arom.  f5Jss.  ;  Mist.  Camph.  fjiv.  M.  ; 

Ft.  mist.  Capiat.  f5J.  ter  quaterve  indies. 

Om.  alia. 
Jaa.  7th. — Much  as  Ijefore  ;  puffiness  of 
face  and  eyelids,  and  oedema  of  legs  ;  pale 
leaden  dingincss,  and  remarkably  heary  ex- 
pression of  countenance  ;  not  .=o  much  com- 
plaint of  headache  ;  does  not  rise  now  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  course  of  the 
night  to  pass  urine,  which  is  darker  coloured  ; 
appetite  very  bad  ;  dyspnoea  excited  by 
motion. 

From  this  time  he  continued  to  become 
gradually  worse.  He  could  not  be  induced  to 
lie  in  bed,  and  at  night  he  sat  up,  covered  with 
a  blanket,  his  body  inclining  forwards.  Dysp- 
noea was  extreme  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
He  could  scarcely  retain  anything  on  his 
stomach.  He  complained  on  being  moved, 
or  even  touched,  and  appeared  to  suffer 
great  agony.  His  legs  were  tense  and 
edematous.  Epistaxis  frequently  occurred. 
He  always  referred  his  disease  to  the  heart, 
and  when  asked,  uniformly  complained  of 
pain  in  the  prtccordial  region.  There  was 
an  evident  pctvishness  of  manner.  A'Aher 
and  morphia  draughts  were  administerd,  and 
towards  the  last  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
chest,  with  the  view  rather  to  satisfy  the 
patient,  than  expectation  of  benefit.  .\t  his 
urgent  request  he  was  removed  from  the  hos- 
pital to  his  own  home.  He  died  on  the 
moining  of  the  25th  of  January.  Fluid 
bad   escajjed  before  deatli  from  his  leg,  and 


the  whole  of  the  left  extremity  was  in  * 
gangrenous  state,  the  surface  presenting 
generally  a  deep  red,  and  in  many  parts  a 
dark  brownish  red  ai)pearance,  especially 
towards  the  groin. 

Sectio  on  the  following  day,  at  1  p.m. 
Present  Mr.  Fulford,  house-surgeon,  and 
myself.  Testes  very  imperfectly  developed, 
and  the  pubes  without  a  trace  of  hair. 

Head  not  examined. 

Chest. — Right  lung  everywhere  free  from 
adhesions,  and  perfectly  healthy.  Pleura  of 
left  lung  everywhere  firmly  adherent.  The 
lobes  were  united  by  recent  and  cellular  ad- 
hesions, and  in  the  situation  of  these  ad- 
hesions specks  of  recent  lymph  were  found. 
The  union  between  the  pleuro-pulmonalis 
and  costalis  was  evidently  of  considerable 
standing,  the  false  membrane  being  very 
firm  and  tenacious.  The  left  lung,  although 
contracted,  was  yet  crepitant  in  every  part. 
No  effusion  on  either  side.  No  tubercular 
matter.  Heart. — Natural  in  point  of  size. 
No  displacement.  No  effusion  in  the  peri- 
caa'dium,  which  was  free  from  adhesions. 
Left  ventricle  slightly  hypertrophied.  All 
the  valves  healthy.  Slight  contraction  at 
the  origin  of  the  aorta,  from  the  arch  of 
which  a  small  accessory  artery  was  given  off 
between  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid. 
In  the  right  auricle  fibrinous  concretions 
were  found.  One,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
was  firm,  dense,  white,  and  rounded  ;  it 
was  solid  throughout,  and  presented  no  trace 
of  concentric  structure  or  of  organization  ; 
it  was  attached  by  a  pedicle  terminating  in 
filaments,  which  interlaced  with  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  auricle.  It  was  situated  just 
external  to  the  orifice  of  the  superior  cava. 
There  was  also  another  similar  yet  smaller 
concretion.  Filaments,  and  small  pedicel- 
lated  collections  of  dense  fibrin,  were  inter- 
laced with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  aj)- 
pendix  of  the  auricle.  The  right  ventricle 
contained  a  layer  of  dense  fibrin  firmly  ad- 
hering by  filaments  to  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  chorda;  tendinese  of  the 
tricuspid  valve.  In  both  cavities  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  were  loose  coagula  of 
blood. 

Abdomen. — Stomach  and  intestines  were 
empty  and  contracted,  and  had  a  pale 
leaden  hue.  The  kidneys  j)resented  tlie 
mottled  appearance  of  confirmed  granular 
degeneration.  The  other  vLscera  were 
healthy,  Thebladderwasdistended  with  urine. 

Urine. — I  examined  tne  urine  passed  in 
the  night,  at  repeated  intervals. 

Nov.  18th. — Brown  ;  frothy  by  agitation  ; 
turbid  ;  filter.^  clear  ;  acid  ;  sp.  gr.  1021°  ; 
coagulates  by  boiling ;  coagulated  matter 
not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  I  introduced 
the  jioles  of  one  of  Daniell's  batteries  into 
some  of  the  urine  which  had  been  boiled  and 
filtered,  but  in  tliis  cami  no  further  coagula* 
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tion  was  occasioned  by  the  electric  current. 
The  urine  passed  the  day  before  had  the  s]). 
gr.  1020",  and,  after  boiling,  filtered  milky. 
Dec.  29th. — Very  j)ale  and  nearly  quite 
transparent,  sj).  gr.  1010".  Neutral.  Tur- 
bid by  heat,  with  separation  of  flocculi. 
500  grains  evaporated  over  steam  bath 
left  9-3. 

CLINICAL  REPORT 

OF  TUB 

BRITISH  DISPENSARY  IN  SYRIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  I  may  judge  from  the  interest  now  taken 
by  the  public  in  everything  which  relates  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  important 
changes  continually  going  on  in  the  East, 
the  following  communication  will  be  received 
by  your  readers  with  very  ])eculiar  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which  has 
ever  been  transmitted  from  the  Levant,  and 
is  an  earnest,  I  Lope,  of  "  better  things  to 
come." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced travellers,  that  for  many  genera- 
tions, Syria  and  Palestine,  like  most  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  have  been 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  charm-venders, 
miracle-mongers,  adventurers,  fakirs,  and 
sorcerers,  always  ready  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  simple  ;  and,  even  in  modern 
times,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  until 
lately,  there  has  not  been  a  single  resident 
practitioner  to  be  found  (possessing  the 
slightest  claim  to  respectability)  from  Gaza 
to  Antioch,  from  Hebron  to  the  Kaoman,  or 
from  Beyrout  to  Damascus,  Itours,  and 
Itamah.  But  there  is  now  an  English  phy- 
sician at  Jerusalem  (Dr.  M'Gowan,  who 
resides  with  the  Protestant  Bishop)  ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1842,  Dr.  Kems,  the  first 
agent  of  the  "  Syrian  Medical  Aid  Asso- 
ciation," also  quitted  the  shores  of  England 
for  the  "  land  of  the  jiatriarchs."  This 
gentleman  entered  upon  his  philanthropic 
mission  with  humble  confidence  of  success, 
though  with  some  misgivings  concerning  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people, 
which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  might,  at  the 
outset,  materially  interrujit  his  labours.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
this  intere.-ting  and  densely-poi)ulated  terri- 
tory is  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  which  are  making  for  its  relief.  No 
sooner  was  it  announced  that  an  English 
physiciap  had  been  sent  to  establish  a  Dis- 
pensary at  Beyrout,  than  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  flocked  down  to  the  coast,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  sick,  the  halt,  and  tjie' 
blind,  that  he  might "  lay  his  hands  on  them. 


and  heal  them."  Knowing  as  I  do  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
— having  myself  witnessed  the  eagerness  with 
which  professional  aid  is  soni^ht  by  all 
classes,  when  once  their  confidence  is 
established,  and  the  unfeigned  gratitude 
which  the  inhabitants  evince  for  the  most 
trifling  alleviation  of  their  sufferings — it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  ma  to  think  that 
my  own  countrymen  should  be  the  first  to 
a.ssociatc  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  that  the 
pleasing  office  of  declaring  these  good  tidings 
has  been  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Committee. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  lay  before  you  the  first 
report  of  our  first  medical  agent  in  Syria  ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  Dr.  Kems  has,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  himself  relieved, 
in  the  course  of  three  short  months,  under 
every  disadvantage,  1297  of  his  suffering 
fellow-creatures,  who  were  prexiously,  in 
common  with  many  thousands,  without  any 
resource  to  which  they  could  apjdy,  let  the 
urgency  be  what  it  might,  and  that  he  has 
voluntarily  contributed  to  their  necessities 
in  various  other  ways,  I  am  certain  you  will 
take  pleasure  in  making  known  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  still  doing,  for  poor 
afflicted  Syria.  I  ought  not,  in  conscience, 
to  extend  these  remarks,  otherwise  I  might 
say  much ;  but  it  does  appear,  from  facts 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  that  the 
philanthropic  exertions  now  making  at 
Jerusalem  and  Beyrout  are  preeminently 
calculated  to  raise  the  British  name  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Syrian  people.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  to  heal  the  sick ,  to  assuage  pain , 
and  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  pity,  is  the  surest 
road  to  the  affections  of  men  ;  and  there  are 
few,  I  apprehend,  so  ruthless  as  to  resist 
such  an  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  their 
nature.  Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  o 
sympathy — pure  and  disinterested  friendship 
such  as  this — th^se  hitherto  deluded  beings 
become  devoted  to  their  benefactors,  and 
multitudes  cry  aloud  for  aid,  which,  alas  ! 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give.  They  under- 
take long  journeys  to  implore  relief,  and 
many  faint  and  perish  upon  the  road.  In 
Damascus  alone  there  is  a  population  of 
120,000  utterly  destitute  of  medical  advice. 
We  do  hope  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to  establish 
an  agent  among  them,  and  as  soon  as  our 
funds  will  pern.it  it  is  our  intention  to  build 
an  hospital  at  Beyrout.  We  feel  that  with- 
out such  an  asylum  our  best  exertions  will 
only  ensure  a  limited  degree  of  success,  for 
many  jjatients  are  brought  from  the  remote 
and  lofty  regions  of  I^banon,  and  their 
symptoms  being  aggravated  by  fatigue,  they 
linger  about  the  court-yards,  among  the 
ruins,  and  in  tents,  in  m-der  to  be  near  the 
"  Hh'akkinn,"  whose  eflbrts  in  their  behalf, 
however,  are  often  counteracted  by  numerous 
circumstances  which   are  obviously  beyond 
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his  control,  more  particularly  in  cases  of 
fever  and  diseases  of  the  eyes.  It  is  con- 
sidered charitable  in  these  countries  to  crowd 
round  the  sick,  to  cheer  and  amuse  them  ; 
and  where  patients  are  huddled  up  together 
among  heaps  of  filtli  and  rubbish,  there  can 
be  little  attention  jiaid  to  cleaidiness,  venti- 
lation, or  temperature — they  can  neither  be 
defended  from  the  sun  by  day,  nor  the  dew 
by  night.  Moreover,  a  great  many,  tinding 
themselves  relieved,  and  anxious  to  get  back 
to  their  families,  retire  to  their  distant 
homes  too  soon,  and  doubtless  relapse  in 
consequence.  Tims  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
arrive  at  accurate  results,  either  in  regard  to 
deaths  or  cures.  Any  record  upon  the  sub- 
ject must,  at  present,  be  Uable  to  objections, 
but  we  hail  the  document  which  we  have 
received  as  a  harbinger  of  much  good,  and 
every  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Kerns  for  having 
accomphshed  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
Another  important  feature  in  the  plan  of  the 
Association  is  to  establish  a  medical  school, 
that  the  natives  may  themselves  be  instructed 
in  the  "healing  art."  They  display  con- 
siderable abilities,  which  only  want  to  be 
well  directed.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  Dr.  Kerns  (who  was  selected  out  of  40 
eligible  candidates)  is  38  years  of  age, 
married,  and  a  gentleman  of  tried  character 
and  experience. — I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
William  Holt  Yates,  M.D. 
53,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square, 
Feb.  14th,  1843. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  intelligence 
has  been  received  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
is  about  to  establish  a  Dispensary  at  Jeru- 
salem for  three  years,  at  his  own  cost,  by 
which  time  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
complete  hospital  in  successful  operation. 
The  Dispensary  is  to  be  managed  by  Dr.  S. 
Fraukel,  a  Prussian,  and  his  services,  like 
those  of  Dr.  Kerns,  are  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  persons  of  every  country  and  denomina- 
tions ;  the  doors  will  be  open,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  all  that  suffer  and  apply  for  aid, 
whether  Jew,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek,  Maronite,  Mussulman,  or  Druse. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kerns  to  the 
Committee  of  the  "  Syrian  Medical  Aid 
AnHociation,"  London. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  send  you  herewith  a 
report  of  the  three  months  just  ended.  I 
could  not,  from  several  causes,  commence 
my  regi.'^try  sooner.  Since  my  last  com- 
nmnication,  this  unliajjpy  land  has  gained 
nothing  in  trancpiillity,  and  what  the  ultimate 
riHult  may  be  it  is  still  imjiossible  to  con- 
jecture. Howc'ver,  my  Dispensary  goes  on 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  in 
my  professional  vochtion,  I  know  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons.  At  first,  veiy  few  Turks  or 
Mohammedans  came  to  me — such  "was  their 
bigotted  hatred  of  the  Chribtian  name.     But 


I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  now,  in 
applying  for  medical  relief,  religious  preju- 
dices do  not  appear  to  have  much,  if  any, 
influence.  My  patients  consist  not  only  of 
every  Christian  sect  in  the  country,  but  also 
of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  as  a  pleasing  evidence  that 
the  people  apjireciate  the  advantages  which 
British  benevolence  has  placed  within  their 
reach,  I  may  notice  the  fact  that,  even  under 
the  seclusion  which  custom  has  imposed  upon 
the  females  of  these  countries,  and  the  re- 
luctance  with  which  they  approach  strangers, 
among  the  applicants  at  the  Dispensary  we 
have  had  a  larger  proportion  of  females  than 
males  ! 

"  (Signed)     **  Thomas  Kerns,  M.D." 

Beyrout,  Dec.  8,  1842. 

Report  of  the  number  of  Patietits  relieved 
at  the  Dispensary  of  the  "  Syrian  Medi- 
cal Aid  Association,"  recently  established 
by  the  British  at  Beyrout. 


Ophthalmia 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Total 

67 

130 

•56 

353 

Pu  rulent,0  phthalmia 

of  Infants    .     .     . 

9 

Entropium   .     .     . 

5 

4 

5 

14 

Ectropium    .     . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Pterygium    . 

10 

Amaurosis    . 

4 

Cataract  .... 

1 

6 

5 

12 

Intermittent  Fever. 

58 

30 

22 

110 

Continued  Fever    . 

14 

13 

32 

59 

Puerperal  Fever.     . 

3 

Rheumatism. 

27 

28 

46 

91 

Bronchitis  &  Pneu- 

18 

13 

36 

G7 

monia    .... 

Pulmonary       Con- 

4 

sumption    . 

Inflammation  of  the 

1 

2 

2 

Throat   .... 

5 

Dyspepsia     .     .     . 

49 

78 

95 

222 

Disease  of  the  Liver. 

8 

3 

6 

17 

Dropsy    .... 

6 

4 

4 

14 

Dysentery     . 

3 

4 

7 

14 

Diarrhoea      .     . 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Urinary  Diseases    . 

8 

9 

5 

22 

Eruptions     .     ,     . 

7 

14 

18 

39 

Worms    .... 

14 

11 

12 

37 

Paralysis  .... 

4 

Spinal  Disease  . 

2 

Deafness  .... 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Ulcers     .... 

10 

25 

47 

88 

Abscess   .... 

2 

G 

8 

16 

FungoOs  Tumors    . 

3 

Hernia     .... 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Club  Foot     .     .     . 

3 

(Jancer     .... 

6 

Patients  not  in- 

42 

cluded  in  the  above. 

:         Total,  1297,  f.  e. 

ales, 
emale 

....623 
B...674 
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The  mean  Temperature  of  Deyrout. 


April   . 
;   May     . 
Juno     . 
July     . 
August 
Sept.    . 
Oct.     . 
Nov.    . 

a 

65 
71 
73 

79 
83 
80 
79 
65 

a 

s 

72 

77 
78 
80 
89 
87 
84 
71 

> 
» 

60 
72 
75 

82 
84 
83 
81 
61 

^  >• 

tJ  a 
o-o 

S 

80 
89 
87 
94 
97 
95 
91 
77 

I 
Difference.! 

i 

o 
3 

if  tc 

c  c 

II 

6 
5 
3 
4 

5 

4 
3 

7 

7 
6 
5 
7 
6 
7 
5 
6 

Ti*?  >neaw  temperature  of  Hamdoon,  one  of 
the  higher  villages  of  Mount  Lebanon. 


July     . 

72 

75 

73 

78 

1     3 

2 

August 

65 

71 

70 

84 

6 

I 

Sept.   . 

69 

73 

72 

83 

4 

I 

Oct.    . 

62 

70 

69 

82 

8 

1 

Tlie  record  of  April,  May,  and  June,  being 
previous  to  my  arrival  here,  was  furnished  by 
a  resident  gentleman.      That   of  Ilamdoon 
was  furnished  by  an  American  Missionary. 
(Signed)  Thomas  Kerns,  M.D. 

Remarks  upon  the  above  Report. 
Ophthalmia. — Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded every  stage  of  the  disease — inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  protrusion  of  the  iris,  specks,  and 
staphyloma.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  here, 
if  improperly  treated  or  neglected,  some- 
times runs  its  destructive  course  with  great 
rapidity.  I  have  seen  protrusion  of  the  iris 
in  about  five  days  from  the  attack  ;  and 
partial  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  remarkably 
common.  Active  depletion,  with  mercurial 
j)urgatives,  and  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  I  find  the  only  effec- 
tual remedies.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the 
chief  cause  of  ophthalmia  in  this  countrj' ;  it 
attacks  all  classes  and  all  ages.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air, 
which  the  poorer  classes  are  very  fond  of 
during  the  summer  nights  ;  but  many  cases 
have  also  come  under  my  notice  among  those 
who  never  do  so.  Again,  want  of  cleanli- 
ness has  been  thought  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  disease  ;  but  numerous  instances  occur  in 
individuals  who  are  extremely  clean  and 
neat  in  their  persons  :  neither  can  poverty 
nor  privation  be  with  propriety  assigned  as 
the  cause  :  it  is  incorrect  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion,  because  a  greater  amount  of  dis- 
ease is  to  be  found  among  the  poor  :  that 
class   being   the   most   numerous   in   every 


country  will  always  render  this  a  natural 
result.  If  I  were  to  name  any  one  cause  as 
being  more  deeply  chargeable  with  this  dis- 
ease them  another,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
the  direct  glare  of  the  sun  to  which  the  eyes 
are  subjected  by  the  ordinary  dress  of  thia 
in  common  with  other  oriental  countries,  as 
it  affords  no  shade  to  the  eyes — such  as  the 
turban,  tabousch,  or  Persian  cap.  The  veil 
worn  by  the  females,  though  covering  the 
eyes,  is  scarcely  less  distressing,  being  closely 
applied  to  the  face,  and  cannot  render  that 
soft  shade  to  the  eyes  which  European  hats 
and  bonnets  alford*. 

Pteriffium. — This  disease  of  the  eye  is  very 
commoa. 

Cataract. — I  have  operated  on  eight  per- 
sons with  various  degrees  of  success  :  but 
such  operations  are  performed  under  great 
disadvantages  without  an  hospital. 

Intermittent  fever. — It  is  difficult  to 
assign  an  evident  cause  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  complaint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beyrout,  at  least,  where  the  land  is  parched 
with  drought  one  half  of  the  year,  and  where, 
at  no  jjcriod,  marshes  or  stagnant  pools  arc 
to  be  found  to  any  extent,  u^arsh  miasma 
would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  how- 
ever, if  we  omit  the  association  of  marsh, 
which  is  but  a  casual  circumstance,  the 
theory  of  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  will  remain  as  probable  as  any  other, 
and  as  applicable.  These  effluvia  are  often 
more  offensive  from  the  absence  of  water. + 
Intermittent  fever  is  here  found  among  all 
classes  and  ages  :  and  frequently  recurs 
several  times  when  the  patient  is  apparently 
quite  well  :  and  it  hangs  about  him  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks  together. 

Continued  fever  is  generally  of  the 
common  inflammatory  form.  I  have  only 
met  with  two  or  three  cases  which  assumed 
a  typhoid  character. 


*  There  is  much  truth  in  these  observations ; 
but  I  think  we  may  justly  ascribe  this  "  scourge 
of  Oriental  climates"  to  the  sultry  lieat  of  the 
valleys,  exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun,  clucked 
perspiration,  caused  by  the  heavy  dew  of  the 
iiiirlit,  and  other  circumstances  which,  producing 
irrt'ifulur  determinations  of  lilood,  favour  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  persons  of  a  bilious 
teniperanjcnt,  who  have  swarthy  complexions, 
black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  and  irenerally  relaxeii 
bowels,  suffer  less  from  ophthalmia,  but  are  the 
frequent  sulijects  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea; 
whereas  those  of  a  sanguine  tcmptrainent,  who 
have  lifjht  eyes  and  light  hair,  a  dfjiricncy  of  hiU; 
and  a  clearer  skin,  often  escape  the  latter,  but 
are  very  prone  to  constipation  and  ophthalmia. 
W.  Holt  Yatks,  M.D. 

t  Having  been  myself  a  sufterer  from  thiscom- 
jilaint  at  Heyrout,  and  witnessed  its  ctfects  in 
others,  I  took  sonic  pains  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  avail 
niNself  of  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  yon  a 
few  remarks  on  the  iliniatc  of  Syria  as  connected 
with  the  points  referred  to  in  this  cumnmnica- 
tion. 

W.  Holt  Yates,  .M.D. 
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Rheumatism. — The  prevalence  of  rheumn- 
tism  miinifestly  arises  from  sleeping  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.  I  seldom  find  it 
in  those  who  have  not  thus  exposed  then- 
selves. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  is  a  rare  disease. 
Bronchitis  is  the  most  frequent  pulmonary 
complaint  in  Syria. 

L'nnm-y  di.tcnsrs.  —  These  are  cliiefly 
chronic  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  irritation  arising  from  the  habitual  use 
of  stimulants. 

Ulcers. — These  arise  from  trivial  causes, 
and  are  generally  most  obstinate  to  heal. 

Fungous  tumours. — One  of  these  occupied 
the  entire  place  of  the  cornea,  hung  over 
the  check,  and  presented  a  bleeding  surface. 
I  passed  a  hook  through  it,  and  removed  it, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  globe.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  originated  in  a  thickened  con- 
junctiva. 

Club-foot. — I  operated  in  two  cases  with 
success,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  tlie 
country  people  who  saw  them. 

N.B.  Those  diseases  which  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  season  I  have  marked  in  months 
as  they  occurred,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  some  useful  calculations  may  be  made 
on  the  subject. 

Thomas  Kerns,  M.D. 

PORTUGUESE  PRACTICE. 

[Continued  from  page  608.] 

Fr?quent  and  violent  vomiting,  supposed  to 
depend  on  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  cured 
by  eatract  of  hemlock,  and  the  endennic 
application  of  acetate  of  morphia.  By 
Dr.  Lima  Leitao. 
A  WIDOW,  aged  50,  of  delicate  frame,  who 
had  never  menstruated  regularly,  and  who 
liad  suffc'rcd  much  from  dysuria  and  renal 
pains,  for  which  warm  baths  had  been  em- 
ployed, was  attacked,  in  September  1838, 
with  several  fits  of  vomiting  daily.  She 
threw  up  all  that  she  ate,  and,  at  last,  a 
frothy  whiti.sli  water.  When  the  author 
saw  his  patient,  her  complexion  was  muddy, 
and  her  skin  dry ;  she  was  dispirited,  very 
weak,  and  had  but  little  sleep ;  the  pulse 
was  small,  but  not  frequent,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  her  thirst  considerable.  The  abdomen 
was  normal  to  the  touch,  with  the  exception 
of  the  epigastric  region  on  tlie  right  side  of 
the  linea  alba,  close  to  the  false  ribs,  where 
an  induration  was  to  be  felt,  as  large  as  an 
orange,  and  painful  on  pressure.  The  indu- 
ration seemed  to  be  caused  by  an  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  the  liver  ;  while  the  vomiting 
depended  on  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
or  disease  of  the  jiylorus.  As  the  vomiting 
had  not  (;ontiiiuetl  long,  the  author  deter- 
mined it  to  be  a  case  of  chronic  gastritis, 


complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
He  accordingly  prescribed  a  large  number  of 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  emollient  poul- 
tices mixed  with  belladonna,  emollient 
clysters,  and  saline  aperients.  This  treat- 
ment was  continued  three  or  four  days 
without  advantage  ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
combat  directly  the  nervous  element  of  the 
disease,  he  prescribed  pills  of  lactucarium 
and  saffron  ;  and  as  these,  too,  were  of  no 
benefit,  he  gave  pills  containing  one  grain  of 
opium  for  a  dose.  These  somewhat  dimi- 
nished the  sense  of  anxiety,  and  caused  sleep  ; 
but  the  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  con- 
tinued. Two  other  skilful  pliysicians  were 
now  called  into  consultation.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that,  besides  the  chronic  gastritis, 
there  was  a  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus ;  and 
they  advised  the  alternate  use  of  opium,  and 
small  blisters  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
so  on.  This  treatment  likewise  failed,  and 
the  patient  grew  visibly  tliinncr.  The  author 
then  recollecting  Stoerkh's  case,  exhibited 
pills  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  with  a  little 
chicken-broth  for  drink,  senna  clysters,  and 
a  large  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  which  was 
sprinkled  with  two  grains  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia  every  twelve  hours.  By  this  treat- 
ment this  dangerous  attack  went  off,  but  the 
convalescence  was  long. 

[On  this  the  German  translator  observes, 
that  the  blister  and  morphia  must  have  been 
the  most  effective  parts  of  the  treatment ; 
for  the  hemlock  was  given  in  such  small 
doses — only  half  a  grain  daily,  at  first,  and 
and  afterwards  three  times  a  day — that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  the  remarkable 
effect  jiroduccd  to  this  remedy  ;  particularly 
when  one  knows  what  enormous  doses 
Stocrkh  used  and  recommended  to  produce 
any  important  effect*.] 

Case  of  acute  pleuro-ptieumonia,  cured  by 
large  doses  of  kermes  mineral,  after  other 
remedies  had  been  given.    By  Sr.  K.  J,  D. 

Al.REN. 

An  infantry  soldier,  aged  31,  had  suffered 
in  healtli  from  three  years'  imprisonment 
and  ill-treatment  by  blows,  through  which 
he  became  affected  with  cough  and  pain  in 
the  chest,  for  which,  he  had  not  used  any 
remedies.  He  entered  tin:  hospital  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1838,  with  all  the  signs  of 
a  violent  affection  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  ap- 
jieared,  from  stethoscopic  examination,  that 
the  right  lung  chiefly  was  diseased.  He  was 
twice  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  took  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  an  emollient  decoction,  and 
some  broth.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  another  bleeding,  and  sinapisms  ;  and, 
afterwards,  a  blister  between  the  shoulders, 

*  It  is  almost  ccitain,  liowevor.  that  tlie  c.xtrnrt 
is  now  niiirli  licttcr  proparod  tliiiii  in  Stoerkh's 
days,  .loliii  lluiilor,  in  his  Treatise  on  tlic 
Veiicnal  Disease,  speaks  of  doses  which  would 
now  be  preposterous.— Tra.nsla tor's  Note. 
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and  an  opium  pill  in  the  evening.  Until 
the  30th,  all  t'.ie  symptoms  had  improved  ; 
the  respiration  was  easy,  tlie  cough  loose, 
and  but  little  fever;  still  the  right  lung 
retained  its  crepitus.  On  the  31st,  all  the 
symptoms  were  much  worse :  there  was 
great  pain  in  the  right  part  of  the  chest, 
sanguineous  sputa,  and  oppression  which 
during  the  night  bordered  on  suffocation ; 
the  crepitus  in  the  chest  was  very  considerable; 
and  the  patient  lay  on  his  left  side.  He  was 
now  bled  to  ten  ounces  :  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  painful  spot,  with  emollient 
poultices  to  the  chest,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  was  given.  On  the  2d  November  the 
pain  and  oppression  were  less,  but  the  ex- 
pectoration was  still  sanguineous.  Four 
cupping-glasses  were  now  applied  to  the 
right  shoulder,  tartar  emetic  was  rubbed 
into  the  chest,  and  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster, 
sprinkled  with  tartar  emetic,  was  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  On  the  7th  of 
November  there  were  twelve  dark-coloured 
sputa,  which  looked  like  pieces  of  chewed 
flesh,  and  were  swimming  in  about  a  pound 
of  frothy  mucus  ;  the  epigastrium  was  some- 
what sensitive,  and  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  to  it.  On  the  next  day  the  expecto- 
ration was  not  so  blood-stained,  and  the  cre- 
pitous  rhonchus  had  diminished ;  nevertheless, 
twelve  more  leeches  were  applied  to  the  right 
side  of  the  chest. — Nov.  9th.  The  expec- 
toration was  now  hardly  streaked  with  blood. 
Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  suffering 
side,  an  issue  was  made  in  the  right  arm, 
and  a  blister  placed  between  the  shoulders. — 
12th.  No  blood  in  the  expectoration ;  respi- 
ratory murmur  over  the  whole  right  side ; 
the  sweats,  which  had  disappeared,  returned. 
Pectoral  juice  was  prescribed,  with  four 
grains  of  kermes  mineral,  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil,  and  pills  containing  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  acetate  of  lead. — 15th.  The  expectoration 
and  cough  were  decreasing,  and  the  sweats 
had  ceased  ;  the  patient's  appetite  returned  ; 
and  every  symptom  disappeared  except  the 
obscurity  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in 
different  parts  of  the  right  lung.  The  dose 
of  kermes  was  increased  to  fifty  grains  daily; 
and  suppuration  was  kept  up  between  the 
shoulders,  on  the  chest,  and  on  the  arm. 

[It  is  not  stated,  says  the  German  trans- 
lator, when  the  patient  was  discharged 
completely  cured.  In  twenty  days  he  took 
one  ounce  and  twenty  grains  of  kermes, 
without  gastric  symptoms ;  but  whether 
this  jneumonia  can  therefore  be  said  to  have 
been  cured  by  the  kermes  is  left  by  the 
translator  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
At  any  rate,  he  says,  a  frightful  quantity  of 
blood  was  taken  away  from  an  already 
weakened  patient ;  instead  of  which  it  would 
have  been  better  to  employ,  in  part,  more 
powerful  internal  antiphlogistics.] 
[To  be  continued.] 
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A  FEW  mornings  since  I  heard  the  question 
asked,  "  Is  the  operation  for  tapping  the 
brain  ever  successful  ?"  Now,  as  the  fol- 
lowing case  bears  materially  on  this  point,  I 
am  induced  to  submit  it  to  the  public,  in  the 
ardent  hope — nay,  I  would  say  more,  the 
almost  certain  conviction,  that  if  a  similar 
treatment  be  adopted  in  these  cases,  many 
young  lives  might  be  saved.  In  an  Essay 
read  at  the  Dublin  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  a  few  years  since,  I  cursorily  no- 
ticed this  case  ;  since  then,  repeated  post- 
mortem examinations  have  confirmed  me  in 
the  propriety  of  the  operation  in  certain 
cases.  It  comes  in  as  a  last  resource,  when 
all  else  fails.  Though  purgatives,  blood- 
letting, and  cold  to  the  head,  do  not  arrest 
the  effusion  (for  it  will  continue,  from  de- 
ranged action  in  the  vessels  themselves), 
still  they  may  suppress  the  inflammatory- 
disposition  of  them,  which  conduces  to  that 
state.  Now  here,  if  the  fluid  is  in  large 
quantity,  it  will  not  be  absorbed,  but,  by  its 
pressure,  act  mechanically  in  augmenting  the 
turgid  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
and  thus  tend  towards  the  diseased  action 
being  continued,  until  it  ultimately  termi- 
nates in  ramoUissement.  But  this  will  not 
be  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  the  fluid  be 
removed,  for  it  will  be  much  easier  to  restore 
the  healthy  action  of  the  vessels,  vessels  so 
peculiarly  modified  in  their  structure  and 
anatomical  arrangement. 

That  ramoUissement  does  not  come  on  till 
a  later  period  than  is  generally  supposed,  I 
have  verified  by  dissection.  In  eight  cases 
that  I  have  examined  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
where  the  head  was  unusally  large,  and  where 
the  children  were  carried  off  in  a  few  days  by 
infectious  diseases,  not  in  any  of  those  cases 
was  there  softening  or  ramoUissement  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  though  the  lateral 
ventricles  were  enormously  distended  with 
fluid. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  possibility  of 
serous  fluid  being  absorbed  from  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain.  We  are  warranted  in  this 
supposition,  both  by  the  analogy  of  other 
serous  cavities  and  by  what  is  actually  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  the  brain  itself;  but, 
where  this  fluid  is  in  very  large  quantity,  the 
power  of  absorption  is  destroyed ;  and  the 
patient  dies  from  the  structure  of  the  brain 
becoming  secondarily  involved.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing case  will  show  the  advantages  of  the 
operation  in  this  state  of  things. 

Maria  Burns  applied  for  advice  at  the 
South  Infirmary,  Cork.  She  stated  having 
had  three  children,  "two  of  whom  died  of 
water  on  the  brain  ;"  the  third,  she  appre- 
hended, was  affected  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  entreated  that  something  would  be  done 
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that  might  afford  anj'  chanceT>f  relief.  Upon 
examining  the  patient,  a  boy  IC  months  of 
age,  his  head  was  ahnost  transi)arent,  and 
presented,  in  different  situations,  patehes 
where  the  ossific  matter  Avas  not  deposited, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  common  in- 
teguments. The  sutures  were  very  con- 
siderably separated,  being  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  asunder.  The  head 
measured  in  the  fronti-ocei])italcircumference 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  from  ear  to  ear, 
across  the  vertex,  nine  inches  ;  round  the 
chin  and  across  the  vertex  nine  inches  three 
quarters  ;  the  pupils  were  greatly  dilated, 
and  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Now 
and  then  the  child  wouldscreamoutin  themost 
violent  manner,  being  then  immediately  at- 
tacked with  convulsions,  which  the  mother 
said  came  on  frequently  for  four  days  previous 
to  her  application  for  relief  at  the  hospital. 
Here  notliing  could  be  expected  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  treatment ;  therefore, 
Dr.  Woodroffe  determined  on  drawing  off 
the  water. 

The  integuments  having  been  divided  with 
a  lancet,  a  trochar  was  introduced  about 
three  qtiarters  of  an  inch  external  to  the 
mesial  line,  near  the  junction  of  the  edge  of 
the  fontanelle  with  the  margin  of  the  parietal 
bone.  The  instrument  being  inclined  a  little 
inwards,  in  this  manner  it  was  directed  into 
the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  right  side :  no 
sooner  was  the  stillet  withdrawn  than  the 
fluid  flowed  out  freely  through  the  canula. 
The  quantity  drawn  off  amounted  to  eleven 
ounces.  After  the  discharge  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  fluid,  the  head  lost  its  tension  and 
globular  form,  and  became  so  flaccid  as  to 
allow  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  to 
gravitate  backwards,  giving  the  head  a  very 
elongated  appearance.  To  support  the  parts 
a  double-headed  roller  was  applied  loosel}', 
the  edges  of  the  incision  being  previously 
brought  together  with  adhesive  plaster.  The 
child  sunk  very  low  immediately  after  the 
operation ;  however,  after  some  time,  the 
urgent  symptoms  were  suppressed.  From 
this  period  up  to  four  weeks  after,  every 
tiling  was  doing  remarkably  well ;  the  head 
filled  again  ;  but  not  to  one-half  of  its 
original  size.  The  operation  was  again  per- 
formed on  the  left  side,  in  the  same  situation 
as  on  the  right.  The  child  began  visibly  to 
improve  ;  no  convulsions  whatever  occurred 
after  the  first  operation  ;  four  weeks  more 
clai»sed,  and  the  head  was  not  near  the  size 
it  presented  before  the  second  operation  ;  so 
much  was  it  lessened,  that  another  operation 
was  deferred  for  a  future  period.  At  this 
time  ten  weeks  had  elapsed  ;  the  child  was 
free  from  convulsions  ;  the  eyes  were  quite 
sensible  to  light,  and  the  little  patient  did 
not  exhibit  any  lethargic  symptoms.  In  four 
days  after  he  began  to  get  ujieasy  and  restless ; 
three  more  had  not  passed  by  when  he  was 


seized  with  convulsions  that  terminated  in 
death.  I  was  immediately  called  to  see  the 
child ;  and  having  accused  the  mother  of 
neglecting  it  in  some  way,  she  acknowledged 
to  have  given  it  wine  regularly  for  five  days 
before,  stating,  as  her  reason  for  doing  so, 
"  she  thought  it  would  has^ten  the  cure,  and 
not  to  do  him  any  harm,  he  was  so  much 
better," 

On  examining  the  head  after  death,  the 
different  places  where  the  ossific  matter  was 
wanting  were  filled  up  by  a  membrane  which 
was  almost  converted  into  bone.  The  su- 
tures were  greatly  clo.>;cd  in,  being  not  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  ajiart.  All  the 
parts  within  tlie  lateral  ventricles  appeared 
in  a  heal; hy  state;  there  was  no  softening 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain  whatever ;  no 
over-gorged  condition  of  the  vessels,  or  in- 
crease in  vascularity. 

In  this  case  I  think  there  are  some  points 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  First — 
from  the  time  of  the  first  operation  until 
eleven  weeks  after,  no  convulsions  ensued. 
Secondly — four  weeks  from  the  first  operation 
the  child  was  sensible  to  light ;  and  lastly, 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  integuments  allowed 
the  jirocessof  ossification  to  advance  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree.  The  treatment  after  the 
operation  consisted  chiefly  in  cold  to  the  head, 
local  blood-letting,  purgatives  of  calomel  and 
chalk. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case  death  was 
caused  by  the  injudicious  management  of  the 
mother  ;  but,  if  the  read,  r  should  continue 
sceptical  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation, 
I  would  refer  him  to  a  case  treated  success- 
fully by  it,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions. — Mr.  Butcher,  in 
Dublin  Journal. 


QUACKERY  OF  THE  DAY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  LosEnotimeininformingyouthat  I  havehad 
amostinterestinginterviewwith  M.  Reynard, 
who  arrived  in  London  yesterday,  aiul  was 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  an  early  audience.  The 
interview  was  indeed  highly  gratifying  to 
me,  as  it  enabled  me  fully  to  comprehend 
the  merits  of  Professor  Phillpokkett's  system, 
and  completely  removed  from  my  mind  any 
little  remains  of  scepticism  which  miglit 
still  remain  there.  It  was  truly  delightful 
to  find,  that  the  Professor's  theory  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  is  ba.sed  upon  facts, 
which  arc  universally  recognized  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  eminent  continental  anatomists  and 
physiologists.  The  l)rain  has  been  demon- 
strated by  them  to  be  composed  of  alternate 
strata,    whicrh    are    jirccisely    analogous,    or 
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ratber  identical,  with  the  plate-t  which  com- 
pose the  voltaic  battery,  the  iicn'es  being,  of 
course,  the  conductors  by  wliich  the  electric 
circuit  is  formed.  Now  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  Professor  is  the  mode  by  which  this 
cerebral  battery  is  to  be  exerted,  and  how, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  the  positive 
and  negative,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  polarized  and  the  dejiolarized  states,  may 
be  produced  and  transmitted  to  the  various 
organs  separately  and  individually.  The 
Professor  did  me  the  honour  to  explain  to 
me  the  whole  aflair,  and  exhibited  to  me  his 
apparatus,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  for  its  powerful  etl'ect. 
But  it  was  with  a  strict  injunction  of  sc- 
crcsy  ;  and  this  was  done,  not  from  the  sor- 
did wish  to  monopolise  any  pecuniary 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery, but  because  he  hasam]>le  proof  that 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  trust  the 
process  in  any  hands  but  those  who  are 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  management  of 
the  apparatus.  He  related  a  case,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  position,  which  occurred  in 
the  city  only  two  days  ago.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  Bouby,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  who  had,  for  many  years, 
maintained  his  family  very  comfortably  by 
his  earnings,  was,  unfortunately,  induced  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  anti-corn-law  league, 
and  learning  from  one  of  the  orators  that  his 
wages  were  too  low,  he  refused  to  work  until 
they  should  be  raised.  This,  however,  his 
master  refused  to  do,  and  poor  Jerry  and 
his  family  were  all  starving  for  want  of  food, 
when  an  ignorant  quack  in  hisneiglibourhood, 
who  had,  by  some  chance,  got  possession  of 
the  apparatus,  but  not  knowing  how  to  use 
it,  applied  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  of 
course,  produced  the  directly  contrary  effect 
to  what  was  intended.  Jerry's  stomach  was 
highly  polarized,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of 
the  most  acute  excitement,  so  that  a  degree 
of  bulimia  was  necessarily  induced  of  such 
extreme  violence,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  and  only  by  the  assistance 
of  a  policeman,  who  luckily  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  he  was  prevented  from 
seizing  one  of  his  children  and  cutting  him 
up  into  chops.  He  remained  for  some  hours 
in  this  horrible  state,  when  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  convey  him  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  when  1  was  informed  it  was 
proposed,  as  a  means  of  at  least  temporary 
relief,  to  put  him  on  tlie  hydropathic  plan, 
taking  the  precaution  of  having  the  abdomen 
well  secured  by  strong  bandages.  M.  Rey- 
nard informed  me  that  two  cases,  very 
similar  to  that  of  Jerry's,  occurred  at  Puffin- 
burg,  where  the  Professor  made  known  his 
discovery,  so  that  he  considers  himself  bound, 
by  every  motive  of  honour  and  philanthropy, 
to  prevent  his  apparatus  from  being  em- 
ployed,   except    under    his   own  immediate 


inspection,  or  by  those  who  have  Ijeen  in- 
structed by  himself.  Tiie  sole  management 
of  the  process  in  this  country  is,  of  course, 
entrusted  to  M.  Reynard,  and  the  office  of 
introducing  the  patients  to  M.  Reynard  is, 
for  the  present,  conferred  on  myself.  It  has 
frequently  been  observed  in  the  progress  of 
science  that  grand  discoveries  are  contem- 
porary, and  so  it  has  proved  in  the  present 
instance.  While  Phillpokkett  was  thus  ac- 
quiring this  wonderful  j)ower  over  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  Dr.  Focks,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  same  University,  has  been 
applying  his  extraordinary  talents  to  the 
analysis  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
his  results.  He  has  already  discovered  the 
distinct  existence  of  panine,  the  specific 
principle  of  bread,  that  in  which  its  nutri- 
tive power  resides,  and  which  he  finds,  an 
might  have  been  anticipated ,  to  constitute  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  mass  :  he  has 
not  yet  quite  ascertained  the  precise  ratio, 
but  he  has  found  it  to  be  more  than  19  parts 
in  1000.  He  has  also  discovered  vitaline 
and  agnine,  the  specific  princii)les  of  veal 
and  lamb  respectively,  and  he  has  made 
progress  in  the  analysis  of  beef  and  mutton, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  more  powerful 
attraction  between  their  atoms,  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  bovine  and  ovine  in 
their  perfectly  pure  state. 

Your  intelligent  readers  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  immense  benefits  that  must  be 
conferred  on  society  by  these  grand  disco- 
veries, and  the  farther  discoveries  to  which 
they  cannot  but  lead.  And  I  may  here 
intimate  to  you,  that  the  Professor  has  lately 
entered  upon  a  train  of  experiments,  still 
more  curious  and  important  than  those  on 
the  stomach,  in  which,  by  the  application  of 
a  modified  apparatus  to  a  certain  organ  of 
the  body,  he  feels  confident  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  produce  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  so  strongly  painted  by  Malthus  and 
M'CuUoch,  and  which  have  hitherto  entirely 
baffled  all  our  most  eminent  moralists  and 
political  economists.  The  most  fruitful 
source  of  vice  and  misery  will  now  be  ef- 
fectually nipped  in  the  bud  ;  but  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

I  must  now  close   this  perhaps  too  long 
letter,    by  informing   you    that    I  have  en- 
gaged spacious  apartments,  for  the  reception 
of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  desi- 
rous of  seeing  M.  Reynard,  at  No.  1,  Folly 
Lane,  a  situation  which   I  have  chosen   as 
being  more  central  than  my  former  residence, 
and  also,  as  being  in   the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  inns  of  court. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Timothy  Gosling. 
N.B.  The  usual  fee  will  be  expected. 

1.  Folly  Lnnc,  Mnrch  7,  1843. 
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CASE  OF  DEMONOMANIA. 

A  WOMAN  about  five-ami-twenty,  of  a  strong 
constitution,  and  married  to  a  weak  and  de- 
licate man,  became  violently  hysterical,  and 
was  subject  to  nocturnal  visions  of  a  kind 
most  calculated  to  alarm  her.  She  was  fully 
convinced  that  a  beggar  whom  she  had  re- 
pulsed one  day,  and  who  had  threatened  to 
bewitch  her,  had  executed  this  disastrous 
project.  She  thought  that  she  was  possessed  by 
the  devil,  who,  according  to  her  account,,  took 
various  forms,  and  sometimes  sang  like  a 
bird,  at  others  uttered  mournful  sounds,  and 
sometimes  piercing  cries  which  frightened 
her  excessively.  She  remained  for  several 
months  in  her  bed,  uniuflucaced  by  all  the 
advice  given  her,  and  by  all  the  consolations 
of  friendship.  The  vicar  of  the  place,  an 
enlightened  man  of  a  mild  and  persuasive 
character,  gained  an  ascendant  over  her 
mind,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  leave  her 
bed,  and  in  persuading  her  to  j-esume  her 
domestic  occupations,  and  even  to  dig  in  the 
garden,  and  use  out-of-door  exercises  ex- 
tremely useful  to  her  body  ;  all  followed  by  the 
best*  eflects,  and  by  a  cure  which  lasted 
three  years.  But  the  good  vicar  now  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  an  ex-monk,  very  super- 
stitious, and  of  very  limited  capacity.  He 
gave  entire  belief  to  the  visions  of  the  patient, 
did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  that  she  was 
possessed  by  the  devil,  continually  repeated 
exorcisms,  and  kept  her  strictly  shut  up. 
The  consequences  of  such  absurd  prejudices 
are  not  difficult  to  foresee. — Pinelsurl'Alit- 
nation  Mentale. 

FREQUENCY  OF  SECOND  ATTACKS 
OF  SMALL-POX. 

M,  Serres  states,  that,  from  the  observa- 
tion of  1500  cases  of  small-pox,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  secondary 
attacks  of  small-pox  are  as  common  after 
small-pox  itself  as  after  vaccination  ;  that, 
in  fact,  vaccination  has  the  simple  effect  of 
preventing  a  first  attack  of  small-pox,  being 
merely  of  the  same  efficacy  in  that  respect 
as  an  attack  of  small-pox  itself. — Dublin 
Journal. 

INSPECTORSHIP  OF  PRISONS. 

The  above  appointment,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Shortt,  has  been  conferred  on 
J.  G.  Perry,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  recently  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Views  upon  the  Statics  of  the  Human 
Chest.  Animal  Heat,  and  Determinations  of 
Blood  to  the  Head.  By  Julius  Jeffreys, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 


Observations  on  an  Act  (5  and  6  Vict, 
c.  123),  "  For  amending  the  Law  relating 
to  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland," 
&c.  &c.  By  William  Harty,  M.D.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Prisons  of  Dublin,  &c. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN    ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Friday,  March  10,  1843. 

P.  Walsh.— G.  W.  Bagg.— R.  Lee— W.  Mitchell. 
— AV.  B.  Francis.— J.  Arthur.— J.  Ness.— J.  O. 
Goodriilge.— T.  J.  Austin.— F.  P.  Smith. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 
Shewing    the    number   of    deaths    from    all 

causes    registered    in    the    week    ending 

Saturday,  March  4,  1843. 

Small  Pox 9 

Measles    16 

Scarlatina   29 

Hooping  Cough   39 

Croup  '. 12 

Thrush     i 

Diarrhoea    S 

Dysentery  3 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 3 

Typhus     58 

Erysipelas 5 

Syphilis   1 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nen-es,  and  Senses  . .  139 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  otlier  Organs  of 

Ucspiration    344 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 29 

Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    61 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 5 

Cliildbed 11 

Ovarian   Dropsy    2 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheumatism 1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer 2 

Fistula    0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat ISO 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 86 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      21 

Causes  not  specified  1 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 1021 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"JV. 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


March  1843. 

Theumometer. 

Barometer. 

Wednesday    8 

from 

24  to  43 

30- 15  to  30-23 

Thursday  .    9 

24 

37 

30-27        30-25 

Friday  ...  10 

33 

42 

30-12        29-96 

Saturday   .  11 

27 

45 

30-02        3006 

Sunday    .  .  12 

36 

50 

30-87        2966 

Monday  .  .  13 

36 

54 

29-66        29-58 

Tuesday    .  14 

40 

55 

29-39        29-55 

Wind,  N.E.  on  the  8th  and  morning  of  the  9th  : 
since  S.W.  Except  the  8th,  12th,  and  morning 
of  the  13th,  generally  overcast ;  rain  on  the  even- 
ings of  the  13th  and  Htli. 

Itain  fallen,  -2  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Wilson  &  Goilvv,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY, 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St.  George's 
Hospital, 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Lecture  XX. 
Diseases  of  Pregnant  Women — (concluded). 

A  woMAK,  in  the  seventh  month  of  preg- 
namcy,  had  the  feet,  legs,  and  •thighs  covered 
with  great  purple  clusters  of  dilated  veins, 
which  seemed  ready  to  burst ;  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veins  were  likewise  swollen  and  pain- 
ful. A  profuse  haemorrhage  took  place 
from  the  uterus,  and  all  the  varicose  veins 
sudderdy  disappeared,  and  they  did  not 
return,  though  she  went  nearly  to  the  full 
period.  This  case  proves  that  a  varicose 
state  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
not  always  produced  by  the  mechanical  pres- 
sure of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  veins  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  but  arises  from  over- 
distension of  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches, 
the  iliac,  femoral,  and  saphena  veins.  The 
vena  cava  does  not  enlarge  during  pregnancy 
with  the  spermatic  and  hypogastric  veins, 
and  as  it  has  then  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
blood  to  transmit  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  why  liaemorrhoidal  swellings 
and  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  should  so  often  occur  at  all 
the  different  periods  of  gestation.  The  af- 
fection usually  commences  in  the  veins  of  the 
feet  and  ankles,  is  often  confined  to  these 
parts,  and  is  so  slight  that  it  is  relieved  by 
the  recumbent  position  during  the  night, 
without  any  medical  treatment.  In  other 
cases,  all  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the 
eaphena  veins  are  greatly  distended,  and 
sometimes  burst,  or  become  inflamed,  and 


thereby  give  rise  to  a  partial  phlegmasia 
dolens.  In  men,  exposure  of  the  limbs  to 
cold  and  moisture,  ulcers  and  external  in- 
juries over  the  tibia,  have  sometimes  ex. 
cited  inflammation  of  the  saphena  and  femoral 
veins,  and  by  obstructing  these  vessels  have 
produced  all  the  phenomena  usually  observed 
in  the  phlegmasia  dolens  of  puerperal  women. 
From  what  has  now  been  stated  respecting 
the  cause  of  varicose  veins  during  pregnancy, 
you  will  readily  understand  the  principle 
upon  which  their  treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  that  all  our  remedies  should  be 
employed  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
current  of  blood  flowing  through  the  vena 
cava.  Tight  bandages  around  the  limbs, 
and  laced  stockings,  will  only  force  the 
blood  from  the  branches  into  the  trunks  of 
the  abdominal  veins  and  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  can  do  nothing  but  mischief,  as 
experience  has  proved.  Active  saline  ca- 
thartics, light  diet,  the  recumbent  position, 
and  leeches,  fomentations,  and  tepid  satur- 
nine lotions,  to  the  dUated  veins,  when  they 
are  painful,  are  the  safe  and  proper  means  to 
be  employed.  The  same  treatment  may  be 
had  recourse  to  in  painful  hemorrhoidal  affiec- 
tions,  occurring  during  pregnancy.  Where 
the  external  parts  become  swollen,  inflamed, 
and  are  affected  with  great  irritation,  besides 
these  means  it  may  be  requisite  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm,  and  give  calomel  and 
opium  internally.  The  vagina  and  labia  are 
sometimes  covered  with  warts  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  there  is  a  profuse 
leucorrhoeal  discharge.  The  tepid  hip-bath 
is  useful,  and  the  black  or  yellow  wash  as  a 
lotion,  and  it  is  advantageous,  sometimes,  to 
give  mercury  and  sarsaparilla. 

Congestion,  morbid  sensibility,  irregular 
spasmodic  contractions  like  labour  pains,  or 
fixed  pain  in  the  uterus,  are  experienced  by 
many  women  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy. In  some  cases  these  pains  are  most 
distressing  during  the  day,  and  are  readily 
excited  by  walking  ;  in  others  they  occur 
during  the  night,  and   often  depend  on  dis. 
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ordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Fomeiitatious  and  leeches  to  tlie  region  of 
tlie  uterus,  where  there  is  fixed  pain  or  sore- 
ness on  pressure,  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  a  moderate  venesection  if  there  is  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  arteries  :  where  the 
irritation  arises  from  a  deranged  state  of  the 
bowels  it  is  often  useful  to  exhibit  a  dose  of 
calomel,  and  afterwards  a  cathartic,  combined 
with  some  anodyne  and  carminative.  In- 
flammation of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
uterus  is  rarely  met  with  during  pregnancy. 
Pain  of  the  uterus,  increased  by  pressure, 
rigors,  quick  pulse,  furred  tongue,  sickness 
at  stomach,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
characterised  ;  and  if  blood-letting,  local  and 
general,  calomel,  opium,  and  the  other 
remedies  usually  employed  in  puci-peral 
lieritonitis,  be  not  vigorously  used,  the  result 
will  be  equally  unfortunate.  The  uterus  is 
found,  after  death,  imbedded  in  lymph  and 
pus,  and  there  is'  a  copious  sero-purulent  ef- 
fusion into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Women  who 
have  had  attacks  of  puerperal  peritonitis  are 
more  liable  than  other  women  to  sutler  from 
pains  about  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  the 
result  probably  of  morbid  adhesions.  Spon- 
taneous laceration  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  not  involving  the  muscular 
coat,  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  a  fatal 
effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  Numerous  lacerations  of 
little  depth  have  been  observed  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  of  the  cause 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet 
been  given.  In  some  cases,  before  labour 
has  commenced,  all  the  coats  of  the  uterus 
have  given  way,  and  the  foetus  and  its  ap- 
pendages have  escaped  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
vomiting,  and  fever,  are  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  observed  in  these  cases,  and  have 
accompanied  the  softening  of  the  coats. 
Where  the  gravid  uterus  has  been  pierced 
with  musket-balls  or  sharp  instruments, 
escape  of  the  liquor  an.nii,  hemorrhage, 
vomiting,  collapse,  and  death,  have  gene- 
rally followed  in  a  short  time.  There  are 
some  extraordhiary  cases  of  recovery, 
Jiowevcr,  reported,  where  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  had  been  perforated,  and  the  foetus 
killed.  Contusions,  blows,  and  falls,  are 
sometimes  followed  not  only  by  haemorrhage 
ind  inflammation,  but  by  immediate  collapse. 
\  woman  near  the  full  period  struck  her 
abdomen  against  a  gate,  and  she  remained 
several  hours  in  a  condition  resembling  that 
produced  by  violent  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Dixjjlacements  of  the  Gravid  Uterus. 
Partial  and  complete  prolapsus  may  take 
jilace  both  in  the  early  and  latter  months, 
l)\it  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence.  Before 
the  middle  jjeriod,  little  difiiculty  is  ex- 
I'cricnced    in    restoring   the   uterus   to   its 


natural  situation,  and  retaining  it  with 
a  sponge  or  pessary.  At  the  full  jjcriod  it 
has  been  found  impossible.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  ten  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of 
the  uterus,  near  the  full  period,  with  the 
everted  vagina,  had  escaped  through  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  appeared  at  first 
impossible  that  such  a  mass  could  ever  be 
reduced.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
elbows  and  knees,  and  by  long-continued 
gentle  pressure,  the  uterus  and  vagina  were 
j-estored  to  their  natural  situation,  and  the 
labour  was  natural.  In  cases  of  partial  pro- 
lajisus  uteri,  and  procidentia  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  and  bladder,  the  recum- 
bent position,  and  a  pessary  of  soft  sponge, 
are  generally  sufficient  to  aflbrd  relief. 

In  this  enyraving  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  [ex- 
hibiting it],  you  have  a  representation  of  that 
disidacement  of  the  gravid  uterus  which  is 
called  retroversion.  The  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  drawn  up  behind  or  above  the  symphysis 
pubis  by  the  bladder  being  over  distended 
with  urine,  and  the  fundus  uteri  is  pushed 
downward  and  backward  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  by  which  means  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  uterus  is  placed  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  thereby  produces  injurious  pres- 
sure on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
Retroversion  of  the  uterus  is  a  conse- 
quence of  an  undue  accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  bladder  ;  and  by  pressing  on  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  retroverted  uterus  is  a 
cause  of  retention  of  urine.  The  efforts 
made  to  empty  the  bladder  probably  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  effect.  It  is  an  acci- 
dent which  generally  occurs  before  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  ;  but  some 
believe,  where  the  pelvis  is  very  capacious, 
that  it  may  take  place  as  late  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month.  In  this  affection  there  is 
pain  and  sense  of  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis, 
and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
cannot  be  evacuated.  The  bladder  is  felt 
distended  in  the  hypogastrium  ;  and  if  an 
internal  examination  be  made,  a  large  tu- 
mor is  found  occupying  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  os  uteri  is  drawn  up  so  high 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  reach  it  with  the  finger. 
The  diagnosis  is  rendered  difficult  by  this 
circumstance,  that  women  state,  what  is 
true,  that  in  the  painful  attempts  to  pass  the 
urine  a  portion  has  escajied.  In  one  case 
the  ]iatient  reported  that  she  had  passed 
water  freely,  when  the  bladder  was  ready  to 
burst.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least 
doubt  the  hypogastrium  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  catheter  passed.  In  not 
a  few  cases  of  protracted  labour,  and  after 
delivery,  women  have  been  exposed  to  the 
utmost  danger  from  immense  accumulations 
of  urine  taking  i)lace  within  the  bladder 
without  being  suspected. 
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Retroversion  of  the  uterus  may  take  place 
suJileiily,  tlie  patient  experiencing  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  uterus  altering  its  position  in  the 
cavity  of  tiie  pelvis,  and  this  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  symptoms  now  described  ;  or 
the  accident  may  take  place  more  slowly, 
and  the  retention  of  urine  may  not  be  com- 
plete, at  least  for  some  time.  Where  death 
has  occurred,  it  has  arisen  either  from  rup- 
ture or  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and 
peritoneum.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  fatal  case, 
the  bladder  was  found  amazingly  distended, 
but  not  ru|)tured.  In  the  cases  related  by 
Mr.  Lynn  and  Dr.  Squire,  the  bladder  was 
perforated.  In  Mr.  Wilmer's  case  the  ab- 
domen wiis  greatly  distended.  Su  pints  of 
urine  were  drawn  off,  but  the  woman  soon 
died.  On  inspecting  the  body,  the  bladder 
was  found  diseased,  and  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  coagulated  blood  ;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion had  spread  to  the  colon.  In  this  case 
the  umbilicus  was  i)rotruded  like  half  a 
melon,  and  the  disease  was  at  one  time  taken 
for  hernia.  The  uterus  was  found  to  be  so 
firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  that  it  could 
not  be  raised  up  till  the  symphysis  was 
sawed  away.  Dr.  Bums  states  that  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene  of  the  vagina  and  ex- 
ternal parts  have  also  been  produced.  If 
the  disease  do  not  prove  rapidly  fatal,  so 
much  urine  escapes  as  to  prevent  a  speedy 
termination  ;  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that  hectic  fever  is  produced,  the  pulse  be- 
comes frequent,  the  body  wastes,  and  pu- 
rulent urine  is  voided  ;  or  the  person  may 
become  cedematous,  and  the  disease  pass  for 
dropsy.  The  catheter  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  drawn  off, 
as  soon  as  the  affection  is  detected.  The 
pressure  of  the  os  uteri  agauist  the  inside  of 
the  symphysis  may  be  removed  by  the  finger 
being  introduced,  and  the  os  uteri  pushed 
back,  that  the  small  elastic  catheter  may  be 
allowed  to  enter ;  and  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  relieve  the 
patient  by  drawing  off  the  urine  with  the 
catheter.  Blood  should  afterwards  be  taken 
from  the  arm  to  prevent  inflammation,  and 
the  uterus  should  be  left  till  it  sponta- 
neously resumes  its  natural  position,  which 
it  usujilly  does  in  due  time  if  the  bladder  is 
kept  empty,  without  mechanical  means  be- 
ing employed  for  its  reduction. 

In  some  case*  the  uterus  immediately  re- 
covers its  position  on  the  bladder  being 
emptied.  Stimulating  enemata  should  fre- 
quently be  thrown  up,  £uid  all  the  proper 
local  means  employed  to  allay  irritation  and 
prevent  inflammation.  Gregoire  and  Levret 
had  pointed  out  retroversion  of  the  uterus 
before  it  had  been  noticed  by  any  writer  in 
this  country,  but  its  true  nature  was  imper- 
fectly understood  before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Hunter's  essay  on  the  subject  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the   London 


Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  For 
ascertaining  the  general  cause  and  the  proper 
mode  of  treatment,  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Denman,  who  first  clearly  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  retention  of  urine  is  the  cause 
and  not  the  consequence  of  the  alteration  in 
the  situation  of  the  uterus,  and  that  violent 
attempts  to  rejilace  the  uterus  are  unneces- 
sary, and  often  mischievous.  Retroversion 
of  the  uterus  is  seldom  met  with  ;  not  more 
than  six  cases  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  16  years,  and  they  all  did  well. 
There  are  various  other  displacements  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  as  anteversion  and  obliquities, 
which  have  been  described  by  systematic 
writers,  but  these  are  of  still  more  rare 
occurrence,  occasion  but  trifling  inconve- 
nience, and  require,  therefore,  no  detailed 
history  of  their  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Si/mpathelic  affections  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. — 
Plethora  and  irritation  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  are  frequently  observed  during 
pregnancy.  Cephalalgia,  giddiness,  insom- 
nia, drowsiness,  flushing  of  the  countenance, 
disturbed  vision  and  hearing,  are  the  most 
common  symptoms,  and  usually  precede,  ia 
the  latter  months,  those  dangerous  attacks 
of  j)uerperal  convulsions  and  apoplexy 
which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  practice. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  when  one 
or  more  of  these  symptoms  are  observed, 
that  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
whole  system  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  appropriate  treatment  be 
promptly  applied.  By  cathartics  and  low 
diet  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  but  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
depletion, — to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm, 
or  from  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck  by 
leeches  and  cupping,  to  remove  the  hair  and 
apply  cold  to  the  head,  and  to  use  all  the 
other  means  which  are  known  to  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  In  these  cases  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  abstract  large  quantities  of  blood 
either  generally  or  locally ;  and  if  the  coun- 
tenance is  pale  and  the  pulse  feeble,  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  temples  is  all  that 
is  required.  There  are  some  cases,  indeed, 
in  which  the  sight  is  chiefly  affected, — 
where  amaurosis  has  taken  place,  with  di- 
lated pupils,  or  where  the  half  of  objects 
has  only  been  seen,  and  where  no  relief  but 
rather  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  has 
followed  depletion.  These  are  cases  of  pure 
nervous  irritation  without  plethora,  in  which 
a  light  nutritious  diet,  combined  with  tonics 
and  antispasmodics,  are  far  more  useful  than 
blood-letting.  Where  there  is  much  headache, 
drowsiness,  and  flushing  of  the  face,  espe- 
cially in  a  first  jiregnancy,  depletion  is  al- 
ways requisite.  In  the  attacks  of  hysteria 
which  sometimes  occur  both  in  the  early 
and  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  periodical 
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headache  is  a  common  symptom,  but  it  ge- 
nerally yields  to  the  employment  of  laxa- 
tives and  antispasmodics,  without  deple- 
tion. I  have  seen  only  one  case  of  chorea 
during  pregnancy,  which  terminated  unfa- 
vourably, and  I  feel  unable  to  offer  any  re- 
marks on  similar  cases.  Severe  attacks  of 
toothache  are  often  experienced  by  pregnant 
women,  but  no  operation  should  be  per- 
formed, however  urgent  the  symptoms ; — 
the  pain  and  inflammation  should  be  relieved 
by  leeches  to  the  gume,  and  stimulants  and 
anodynes.  Creosote  sometimes  does  good. 
In  a  case  which  recently  occurred,  violent 
toothache  took  place,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  a  few  days  before  the  period  of  quick- 
ening, and  the  pain  ceased  the  instant  the 
movements  of  the  child  were  felt. 

All  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart  are 
aggravated  during  pregnancy,  and  sometimes 
prove  suddenly  fatal.  Where  they  are  pre- 
viously known  to  exist,  and  there  is  much 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  moderate  depletion, 
saline  purgatives,  digitalis,  and  diuretics,  are 
the  principal  remedies.  Where  dropsical 
effusion  takes  place,  and  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  occurs,  it  might  be  justifiable  to 
induce  premature  labour,  but  this  should 
never  be  done  without  a  regular  consultation. 
Violent  nervous  affections  of  the  heart,  simu- 
lating the  organic  diseases  of  the  organ,  some- 
times arise,  and  should  be  treated  like 
other  nervous  disorders  of  pregnant  women. 
Cough  is  one  of  these,  which  frequently 
harasses  women  during  the  latter  months, 
and  defies  all  treatment  till  labour  takes  place, 
and  then  it  spontaneously  ceases.  Phthisis 
is  sometimes  retarded  by  pregnancy.  The 
dyspnoea  and  other  distressing  symptoms  are 
best  relieved  by  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  and  blisters  to  the  chest,  and  the 
internal  use  of  antimonial  and  anodyne 
medicines.  I  have  seen  six  or  seven  women 
die  from  phthisis  before  delivery  took  place. 

Affections  of  the  digestive  organs  occur 
more  frequently,  and  produce  a  greater  de- 
gree of  suffering  to  pregnant  women,  than  all 
the  diseases  which  have  now  been  described. 
The  morning  sickness  is  so  common  a  symp- 
tom of  pregnancy,  and  is  ex])('rienced  so 
slightly,  that  most  women  expect  to  suffer 
from  it,  and  consider  no  medical  treatment 
requisite.  Besides  obviating  constipation  by 
ealine  effervescing  and  other  purgatives,  the 
horizontal  position,  and  light  food,  nothing 
is  required.  But  in  some  women  the  sick- 
ness is  severe  and  obstinate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  proves  not  only  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort, but  of  real  danger.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  nearly  all,  at  least  at 
the  commencement,  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  is  the  consequence  of  mere 
ner>ous  sympathy  with  the  uterus.  Vomit- 
ing may  take  place  during  pregnancy  so  as 
to    produce    death,    and  yet  there    may    be 


no  trace  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  uterus,  or  any  part  of  the 
ovum.  This  I  know  from  a  fatal  case 
which  occurred  two  years  ago.  M.  Dance 
has,  however,  recorded  two  cases,  where 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  decidua 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  fatal  vomit- 
ing during  pregnancy.  In  his  first  case, 
severe  vomiting  without  fever  was  followed 
in  three  months  by  death.  The  stomach 
was  found  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  de- 
ciduous membrane  had  been  inflamed.  In 
one  part  the  uterus  itself  was  remarkably 
soft  ;  the  chorion  and  the  amnion  were  heal- 
thy ;  but  between  the  uterus  and  decidua 
white  false  membranes  were  found,  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  cover  the  inflamed 
pleura.  Between  the  placenta  and  uterus 
was  a  layer  of  concrete  pus.  The  second 
case  related  by  M.  Dance  likewise  proved 
fatal.  The  substance  of  the  uterus  was 
found  unusually  soft  and  thin,  and  of  a 
violet  colour,  and  gorged  with  blood.  The 
membrana  decidua,  he  says,  participated  in 
the  disease.  In  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting 
during  pregnancy,  if  the  epigastrium  is 
tender  on  pressure,  and  the  pulse  is  hard 
and  accelerated,  blood  should  be  drawn  from 
the  arm,  or,  by  leeches,  from  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  and,  afterwards,  a  blister  applied, 
or  a  piece  of  linen  rag  soaked  in  laudanum. 
I  have  seen  all  this  done  without  the  slightest 
relief;  and  leeches,  and  blisters,  and  ano- 
dynes, also  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
uterus;  and  calomel,  opium,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  creosote,  chalk  mixture,  effervescing 
draughts,  and  all  other  sorts  of  medicines, 
given  internally,  without  the  slightest  advan- 
tage. Some  women  have  lived  for  weeks  in 
the  horizontal  position  on  a  little  brandy 
and  water,  or  milk  and  lime,  or  soda  water, 
and  ultimately  recovered,  when  all  the 
different  remedies  employed  produced  little 
or  no  benefit.  If  the  vomiting  is  incessant, 
and  there  is  great  fever  and  emaciation,  and 
all  the  different  remedies  have  failed,  the 
only  effectual  practice  is  to  destroy  the 
ovum,  by  introducing  the  stilettcd  catheter 
into  the  uterus,  and  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes. This  ought  not  to  be  deferred  too 
long,  otherwise  it  will  only  hasten  the  fatal 
result.  Whatever  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient  may  be,  this  operation  must  not  be 
performed  without  the  most  mature  consi- 
deration. 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  T  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  any  further 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  the  various 
forms  of  dyspepsia  in  the  gravid  state,  or  to 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  great  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  pregnant  women,  and  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomiK'h  an<l  bowels.  Constipation  should 
be  obviated  by  mild  cathartics,  as  oleum 
ricini  and  senna  ;  acidity  corrected  by  mag- 
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nesia,  soila  water,  and  other  alkaline  sub- 
stances ;  and  spasmodic  attacks  allayed  by 
stimulants  and  anodynes. 

I  shall  conclude  this  department  of  the 
course  with  a  (cw  remarks  on  the  duration 
of  pregnancy,  and  then  proceed  to  consider 
natural  and  difficult  labour. 

Duration  ofutero-yestation. — The  Roman 
law  fixed  the  period  of  gestation  at  ten  lunar 
months.  Tlie  civil  code  of  Prussia  ordains 
that  a  child  born  302  days  after  the  death  of 
the  husband  shall  be  con.sidered  legitimate. 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  legitimacy  of  a 
child  cannot  be  called  in  question  who  is 
bom  300  days  after  the  death  or  departure 
of  the  husband.  The  laws  of  England  de- 
clare that  the  usual  period  of  human  utero- 
gestation  is  nine  calendar  months,  or  forty 
weeks ;  farther  than  this  they  do  not  fix  a 
definite  period :  the  law  is  not  exact  as  to  a  few 
days.  Nine  calendar  months  contain  only 
275  days,  and  only  273  or  272  if  February 
be  included.  To  fix  bastardy  on  a  child  in 
Scotland,  absence  must  continue  till  within 
six  months  of  the  birth,  and  a  child  born  after 
the  tenth  month  is  accounted  illegitimate. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  precise 
time  when  impregnation  takes  place  in  the 
human  subject,  renders  it  almost  impossible, 
in  any  case,  to  calculate  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  duration  of  pregnancy.  We  are, 
however,  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  observations  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
ordinai-y  period  is  about  forty  weeks,  or  280 
days ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  does  occa- 
sionally exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  period 
by  several  days.  As  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  the  precise  day,  between  the  periods  of 
menstruation,  when  conception  occurs — 
whether  it  takes  place  immediately  after  the 
last  period,  or  before  the  expected  period,  or 
midway  between  these — it  is  obvious  that  all 
calculations  founded  upon  the  cessation  of 
the  catamenia  must  be  extremely  uncertain. 
The  error  of  the  calculation  will  be  still 
greater  if  the  catamenia  should  have  appeared, 
or  a  discharge  like  the  catamenia  should  have 
occurred  once  or  twice  after  conception. 
Impregnation  most  frequently  takes  place 
soon  after  menstruation,  but  in  others  it 
does  not  happen  till  a  few  days  before  the 
expected  period ;  so  that  two  women  may 
have  menstruated  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
may  have  reached  the  full  period  three  weeks 
before  the  other ;  and  to  this  extent,  or 
nearly  so,  an  opinion  founded  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia  may  be  erroneous. 

Calculations  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy, 
founded  upon  what  has  been  observed  to 
occur  after  casual  intercourse,  or  perhaps  a 
single  act,  in  individuals  who  can  have  no 
motive  to  tell  us  what  is  false,  are  likely  to 
be  much  more  correct ;  and  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  these  is,  that  labour  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  comes  on  about  280  davs 


after  conception,  a  mature  child  being  some- 
times born  before  the  expiration  of  forty 
weeks,  and  at  other  times  not  until  the  forty 
weeks  have  been  exceeded  by  several  days. 
A  ccLse  came  under  my  observation  very 
lately,  in  which  I  had  no  doubt  the  preg- 
nancy existed  287  days  :  the  labour  did  not 
take  place  till  287  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
departure  of  the  husband  of  this  lady  for  the 
East  Indies.  Some  women  are  always  de- 
livered before  the  end  of  the  forty  weeks, 
according  to  the  usual  calculation,  and  their 
children  are  mature. 

I  received  a  letter  in  February  1842,  from 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Bawtry,  in  which  he 
stated  a  very  curious  fact,  and  one  which  I 
am  not  aware  had  been  previously  pointed 
out,  viz.  that  the  duration  of  j)regnancy  in 
the  cow  is  influenced  by  the  male.  In  726 
cases,  he  found  that  with  other  males  the 
time  of  gestation  was  284  and  285  days  and 
that  all  the  cows  impregnated  by  another 
male  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  went  five 
or  six  days  longer. 

In  the  evidence  given  on  the  Gardner 
Peerage  cause,  the  period  of  uteia-gestation 
was  limited,  but  not  strictly,  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  to  forty  weeks,  or  280  days  ;  by 
others  it  was  extended  to  311  days.  Dr. 
Merriman,  whose  ojjinion  is  always  entitled 
to  much  respect,  thinks  the  greatest  number 
of  women  complete  gestation  in  the  40th 
week,  and  next  to  that  in  the  41st.  Of  114 
pregnancies,  calculated  by  him  from  the  last 
day  of  menstruation,  and  in  which  the  chil- 
dren appeared  to  be  mature,  3  deliveries 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  37th  week  ;  13 
in  the  38th;  14  in  the  39th;  33  in  the 
40th  ;  22  in  the  41st ;  15  in  the  42d  ;  10  in 
the  43d  ;  and  4  in  the  44th  week. 

How  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  40 
weeks  a  diild  may  be  born  with  the  power 
of  supporting  life  has  not  been  determined. 
Where  I  have  induced  premature  labour 
for  distortion  of  the  pelvis  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  calendar  month  from  the  last 
menstruation,  I  have  never  seen  a  child 
reared.  The  lady  of  the  clergyman  in  Fife, 
whose  case  has  lately  given  rise  to  so  much 
discussion,  was  delivered  175  days  after 
marriage,  and  the  child  lived  five  months. 
To  what  extent  gestation  may  be  protracted 
in  some  cases  beyond  the  280  days  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  differ  upon  the 
subject.  I  should  suspect  some  great  error 
in  the  calculation  where  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion exceeded  300  days.  But  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  lower  animals  prove 
that  there  exists  in  them  a  great  variation 
between  the  shortest  and  the  longest  gesta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  this  respect 
in  the  hunian  sjiccies. 

Mons.  Tcssier  made  observations  on  2136 
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animals,  besides  those  on  incubation,  viz. 
579  cows,  447  mares,  161  rabbits,  28  sows, 
912  sheep,  2  asses,  8  buffaloes.  4  bitches. 
Of  the  577  cows,  whose  period  of  gestation 
is  the  same  as  in  the  human  species,  234 
calved  before  the  290th  day ;  331  between 
the  280th  and  the  299th  day;  and  10  be- 
tween  the  300th  and  the  321st  day.  The 
difference  between  the  longest  and  the 
shortest  period  was  81  days ;  and  the  great- 
est extension  amounted  to  41  days  be- 
yond 280. 

Of  the  447  mares,  whose  period  of  preg- 
nancy is  11  months,  405  foaled  between  the 
329th  and  the  359th  day ;  35  from  the 
359th  to  the  377th  ;  and  7  between  this  and 
the  419th  day.  The  difference  between  the 
extremes  being  129  days,  and  the  greatest 
protraction  84  days.  "Rie  greatest  variation 
in  the  912  sheep  was  11  days,  and  the  ex- 
treme protraction  6  days.  In  the  rabbit, 
whose  natural  period  is  1  month,  the  dif- 
ference was  8  days.  Of  912  sheep,  whose 
natural  period  of  gestation  is  5  months,  or 
about  151  days,  282  yeaned  from  the  146th 
day  to  the  l'50th  =  334  from  the  150th  to 
the  153d  ;  84  from  the  153d  to  the  155th; 
7  on  the  156th  day;  5  on  the  157th.  The 
greatest  variation  being  1 1  days. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  Parturition. 
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In  generalizing,  then,  upon  the  facts 
which  we  have  learnt  from  our  inquiries  into 
the  anatomy  of  these  singular  animals,  we 
find  that  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
water ;  that  their  bodies  are  not  covered  by 
scales,  but  by  a  thick  mucus,  which  is  se- 
creted by  glands  lying  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  head  and  electrical 
organs  ;  while  in  their  interior  we  discover 
a  remarkable  organ  called  the  battery,  com- 
posed alternately  of  aponeurotic  septa,  whose 
fibres  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  cells,  in 
which  is  contained  an  albumino-gelatinous 
fluid ;  moreover,  these  organs  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves,  much  more  so, 
indeed,  than  is  necessary  to  the  common 
purposes  of  Ufe,  Nor  is  the  organ  a  vital 
one,  but  seems  rather  to  be,  as  Geoffroy 
supposed,  a  tegumentary  modification,  intro- 


duced without  producing  any  notable  altera- 
tion in  the  rest  of  the  organization  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  dissections  whidi  stand 
upon  the  table  before  yon,  and  of  which 
these  are  drawings,  it  would  seem  that  they 
result  from  an  increased  development  and 
peculiar  arrangement  of  a  common  aponeu- 
rosis to  be  found  in  all  fish.  Thus,  in  the 
torpedo,  of  which  a  transverse  section  is 
here  seen  in  compwrison  with  a  similar  sec- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  is  produced  by  an  hyper- 
trophy, as  it  were,  of  the  aponeurosis  which 
exists  between  the  branclii»  and  the  great 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  not,  as  Geoffroy 
supposed,  by  an  enlargement  of  a  glandular 
structure.  By  comparing  the  sections  of  the 
gymnotus  and  conger,  also  here  preserved, 
we  find  in  both  the  same  number  of  dorsal 
and  kteral  planes  of  muscles,  with  their 
intervening  aponeurotic  septa,  the  lower  one 
of  which  has  become,  in  the  gymnotus, 
amazingly  developed,  and  so  has  formed  the 
greater  electrical  organ,  which,  by  its  in- 
crease, hss  pushed  up  the  other  planes  of 
muscles,  one  only  remaining  beneath  it, 
and  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
lesser  organ,  which  arises  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  increase  of  an  inferior  septum.  In 
the  silurus  it  is  the  enveloping  aponeurosis 
which  has  become  developed  into  a  battery. 
From  these  considerations  we  cannot  regard 
the  electrical  organs  as  superadded  struc- 
tures, but  rather  as  the  increase  of  a  common 
integument ;  we  know,  from  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  how  chary  nature  is  of 
any  addition  to  the  animal  structure,  and  in 
any  other  point  of  view  here  would  be  an 
addition  of  a  marvellous  and  unparalleled 
character :  it  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
examination  of  neighbouring  species  will 
exhibit  to  us  the  same  aponeurosis  in  pro- 
gress of  increase.  Dr.  Davy  has  also  found 
that  the  growth  and  formation  of  the  battery 
of  the  torpedo  is  of  comparatively  late 
occurrence ;  in  very  young  fish  there  is  little 
evidence  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  formed,  as 
he  supposes,  from  matters  absorbed  by  the 
branchial  filaments,  and  if  Hunter's  observa- 
tions be  correct  respecting  the  yearly  addi- 
tions to  the  organ,  they  are  further  evidence 
of  our  opinion. 

Thus,  then,  the  two,  and  the  only  propo- 
sitions which  dissection  has  furnished  us,  are 
the  existence  of  peculiar  organs  composed 
alternately  of  septa  and  fluid,  and  a  large 
supply  of  nervous  energy  to  these  :  from 
these  two  data,  together  with  others  that  are 
to  be  derived  from  experiments  on  the  muti- 
lated animal,  are  we  to  form  our  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  their  electrical  force.  But 
first,  we  may  take  a  brief  review  of  the 
different  notions  that  have  been  entertained 
relative  to  its  nature  and  cause.  In  1678, 
the  Italian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Redi  and  his  pupil  Lorenzini,  supposed  that 
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the  shock  of  the  torpedo  was  dependent  on 
the  thrill  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles,  called  by  the  latter  mttficuli 
f'llcati,  of  which  he  considered  the  battery 
to  be  composed  ;  and  this  was  the  general 
opinion  until  the  days  of  Hunter,  whose  dis- 
sections showed  that  Lorenzini  had  mistaken 
the  columns  of  electrical  organ  for  muscles. 
Another  notion,  equally  absurd,  was  preva- 
lent, that  it  depended  on  the  effluvia  of  cer- 
tain small  jiarticles  which  arose  from  the 
fish's  body.  About  a  century  later,  when 
the  discovery  of  the  Leydeu  jjliial  became 
better  known,  the  analogy  of  its  eflects  with 
those  of  the  torpedo  were  soon  recognised. 
Walsh  and  Muschenhrock  were  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  them,  though  they  failed 
in  establishing  their  identity,  and  were  even 
unable  to  get  the  more  common  effects  of 
electricity.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish,  how- 
ever, nothing  daunted  by  these  failures,  soon 
proved  that  the  eflects  of  a  Ley  den  jihial 
would  be  similarly  destroyed  if  subjected  to 
the  conditions  under  which  a  torpedo  mani- 
fested its  discharge.  He  discovered  that 
any  number  of  bodies  making  so  many  cir- 
cuits, each  would  carry  a  i)art  of  the  elec- 
tricity during  a  discharge,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  conducting  power,  that  if  the  discharge 
take  place  through  water,  the  water  is  a  con- 
ductor all  around,  but  in  proportion  to  its 
distance.  By  using  a  torpedo  made  of 
leather,  and  having  one  disc  of  metal  upon 
the  dorsal  and  another  on  the  ventral  surface, 
and  connecting  these  respectively  with  the 
ends  of  a  battery  of  49  small  jars  previously 
charged,  he  obtained  effects  jirecisely  similai* 
to  those  of  the  torpedo  ;  and  found,  more- 
over, that  he  could  not  get  the  sjjark,  or  make 
the  discharge  pass  across  the  nick  in  a  piece 
of  tinfoil;  but  still,  all  these  only  went  to 
prove  an  apparent  identity  of  the  phenomena  , 
they  gave  no  idea  whatever  of  the  origin  of  the 
force  :  and  so  things  remained  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  when  Volta  announced  the 
discovery  of  his  wonderful  pile — asserting 
that  two  dissimilar  bodies  placed  in  con- 
tact gave  rise  to  electricity.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement was  certain  to  attract  fresh 
attention  to  animal  electricity,  and  the  elec- 
trical organ  of  the  torpedo  was  likened  to 
his  pile.  Many  misgivings,  however,  existed 
as  to  the  analogy  of  their  eflects — Sir  H. 
Davy  asserting  that  they  were  more  allied  to 
those  of  ordinary  than  to  voltaic  electricity  ; 
nor  could  he  sec  in  the  battery  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  galvanic  apparatus.  His  brother, 
too.  Dr.  Davy,  entertained  similar  opinions, 
and  likened  them  to  the  eflects  of  common 
electricity  of  large  quantity  but  small  ten- 
sion. Such,  also,  is  the  idea  formed  of  it 
by  many  of  our  ablest  electricians  at  this 
time,  although  there  are  not  a  few  physiolo- 
gists who  still  adopt  the  explanation  of 
A'olla  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for 


us  to  consider  the  arguments  which  exist 
upon  both  sides  of  the  question,  premising 
that  it  is  everywhere  sufficiently  proved  and 
admitted  that  the  organs  are  in  some  way 
immediately  connected  with  the  manifestation 
of  the  electrical  phenomena.  And  first,  Do 
the  organs  themselves  originate  the  power  ? 
The  advocates  of  this  opinion  found  their 
arguments  upon  the  analogy  which  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  battery  furnishes 
to  a  voltaic  pile,  it  being  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  dissimilar  substances  :  in  such 
a  ])oint  of  view  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
single  square  inch  throughout  any  animal 
frame  but  should  be  a  galvanic  battery. 
But  the  jirinciple  itself,  namely,  that  of 
contact,  is,  in  all  probability,  erroneous,  and 
every  day  brings  fresh  facts  to  overturn 
Volta's  theory.  But  again,  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  elements,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  a  voltaic  pile,  will  show,  as  Schon- 
bicn  has  asserted,  that  the  living  organ  does 
not  possess  even  an  indeterminate  resem- 
blance, much  less  identity  of  circumstance 
under  which  the  electric  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced in  the  two.  But,  for  argument's  sake, 
were  we  to  admit  that  the  experiments  of 
Humboldt,  of  Pfaff,  Bruutzen,  Provost  and 
Dumas,  Kaentz,  and  others,  have  ju-oved 
that  the  cuntnct  of  dissimilar  animal  sub- 
stances is  cajiablc  of  producing  electricity, 
and  even  admitting  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  pile  exists  in  the  organ,  what  do  we 
explain  .''  Merely  a  generation  of  power 
which  we  have  means  of  accounting  for  much 
better.  It  gives  us  no  idea  how  it  is  to  be 
accumulated,  why  it  should  be  at  the  volun- 
tary service  of  the  animal,  why  its  action 
does  not  go  on  at  all  times  like  that  of  a 
constant  battery,  and  its  discharges,  ther3- 
fore,  be  regular  and  constant,  and  why,  if  it 
be  due  to  the  physical  arrangement,  we  do 
not  get  shocks  directly  after  death,  or  when 
the  nerves  are  divided  :  in  this  case,  the 
elements  of  the  battery,  for  a  short  time  at 
least,  must  remain  the  same.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  explanation, 
and  we  must  rather  look  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  centres  for  the  force  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  battery  in  the  same  manner  as 
electricity  does  in  a  Leyden  phial.  Experi- 
ments on  mutilated  animals  also  tend  to 
support  this  view.  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  shock  is  only  manifested 
while  the  nerves  ai"e  entire.  Todd  found 
that  oi>  making  a  division  of  tlie  nerves 
which  go  to  the  battery,  (and  this  he  did 
without  injury  to  the  other  parts,)  the  animal, 
though  it  lived  as  long  as  the  uninjured  tor- 
pedo, and  seemed  equally  lively,  yet  it  ceased 
to  give  shocks  when  irritated  ;  and  Matteucci 
found  that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  di- 
minished exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  nerves  which  he  divided.  Moreover, 
Matteucci  has  further  observed  that  irritation 
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of  the  brain  would  produce  shocks  after  the 
animnl  had  otheiT\-ise  ceased  to  exhibit  them. 
And  Davy  remarked,  that  when  a  small  por- 
tion of  brain  was  left  attached  to  the  nerves 
of  the  battery,  it  shocked  an  assistant  who 
held  it.  Humboldt,  also,  cut  a  gymnotus 
transversely  through  the  middle  of  its  body, 
and  found  that  the  anterior  purtion  alone 
was  able  to  give  shocks.  Dr.  Todd  has 
divided  all  )>arts  around  the  organ,  except 
the  nerves,  and  with  the  organs  thus  insu- 
lated he  was  able  to  get  the  siiocks  just  as 
usual.  Now  if  it  had  been  dependent  on 
circulation  and  secretion,  the  battery  should 
have  ceased  to  act.  Spallanzani,  too,  found 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  heart  did  not 
diminish  the  shock  until  the  great  loss  of 
blood  had  reduced  the  vital  powers  generally, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  depen- 
dent on  circulation  or  secretion. 

Again,  the  evident  nervous  exhaustion 
which  is  manifested  after  repeated  discharges, 
or,  as  Dr.  Faraday  expresses  it,  "  the  ap- 
parently equivalent  productions  of  electricity 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nervous 
force  consumed,"  would  favour  this  view: 
it  was  also  observed,  that  the  animal  which 
he  experimented  on  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery 
appeared  fatigued  and  exhausted  after  an 
evening's  illustration  ;  and  this  fact  is  nrade 
still  more  evident  by  the  Indian  method  of 
capturing  the  fish.  Todd  also  noticed  the 
same  fact  relative  to  the  torpedo :  he  took, 
for  instance,  two  of  these  fish  of  the  same  size 
and  vigour,  and  while  one  was  allowed  to 
remain  quiet,  the  other  he  iiritated  to  give 
repeated  shocks,  and  it  soon  became  ex- 
hausted and  died,  though  the  fonner  lived 
t'lree  days  ;  and  this  he  foimd  was  generally 
the  case.  Dr.  Davy  also  noticed  that  with 
a  great  expenditure  of  the  electrical  force  has 
resulted  a  want,  as  it  were,  of  nervous  energy 
in  other  parts  :  some  torpedos  on  which  he 
experimented  were  found,  after  several  days, 
with  fish  in  their  stomachs  not  in  the  least 
digested.  Let  us  look,  again,  at  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  discharge,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  animal  was  capable  of  knowing 
when  the  shock  was  effective,  for  it  will  not 
repeat  it  except  with  advantage. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
great  amount  of  nervous  supply  which  each 
organ  possesses  :  it  was  this  circumstance, 
indeed,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  wlio  says,  "  that  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on  these 
organs,  in  ])roportion  to  the  size,  must,  on 
reflection,  appear  as  extraordinary  as  the 
])henomcna  they  afford.  Nerves  are  given 
to  parts  either  for  sensation  or  action  :  now, 
if  we  except  the  more  important  senses  of 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting,  which 
do  not  belong  to  tlie  electrical  organs,  there 
is  no  part,  even  of  the  most  jierfect  animal, 
wliich,  in  j)roportion  to  its  size,  is  so  liberally 


supplied  with  nerves,  nor  do  the  nerves 
seem  necessary  for  any  sensation  which  caa 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  electrical 
organs  ;  and  with  respect  to  action,  there  is 
no  part  of  tiny  animal  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  however  strong  and  constant  its 
natural  actions  may  be,  which  has  so  great  a 
proportion  of  nerves.  If,  then,  it  be  pro- 
bable that  those  nerves  are  not  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  sensation  or  action,  may  we 
not  conclude  that  they  are  subservient  to  the 
formation,  collection,  and  management  of 
the  electrical  fluid,  especially  as  it  appears 
evident,  from  Mr.  Walsh's  experiments,  that 
the  will  of  the  animal  does  absolutely  control 
the  electric  powers  of  its  body,  which  must 
depend  on  the  energies  of  the  nerves.  Tak- 
ing all  these  points,  then,  into  consideration, 
it  appears  far  the  most  probable  that  the 
electric  fluid  is  derived  from  tlie  brain,  to  be 
sent  along  the  nerves,  and  coikcentrated  in 
the  battery,  whence  it  is  di-  charged  through 
the  water  in  a  determinate  direction.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  discharge  takes  place 
spontaneously,  as  in  Harris's  unit  jar,  when- 
the  tension  has  become  sufficiently  great  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  its  passage;? 
and  the  animal  apjxjaring  aware  of  this,  and' 
having  no  control  over  its  direction,  adopt'* 
the  position  best  suited  to  concentrate  it  on 
its  prey.  The  gj'mnotus,  in  gi^^ng  a  shock, 
either  attaches  itself  directly  to  the  body  ta 
be  shocked,  or  else,  bending  itself  into  a 
semicircle,  it  makes  the  animal  complete  the 
circuit  between  the  head  and  tail.  The  tor- 
pedo also  struggles  violently  before  giving  a 
shock,  in  order  to  bring  its  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral surfaces  to  bear  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  animal. 

And  now,  to  look  back  upon  our  inquiries 
into  the  phenomena  of  these  singular  ani- 
mals, we  cannot  but  have  observed  many 
facts  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  physiologist : 
and  without  advancing  to  the  speculations 
as  to  the  abstract  principle  of  life,  against 
which  1  cautioned  you  at  the  outset  of  this 
lecture,  we  may  be  permitted  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  its  secondary  operations,  and  of 
the  manifestation  of  those  actions  by  which 
we  become  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  principle.  Without  the  nervous  agency 
we  should  have  no  conceptions,  and  in  all 
probability  there  would  be  no  evidences  of 
animal  life  ;  it  is  through  it  we  become  pos- 
sessed of  our  relation  to  the  external  world, 
and,  though  we  pause  to  inquire  what  this 
may  be,  yet  we  do  not  hazard  ourselves  a 
step  further.  When  I  study  the  complica- 
tions of  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  the  force 
which  keeps  these  in  action,  it  does  not  im- 
))ly  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  that  ma- 
chine :  the  first  is  intelligible,  and  within 
our  reach  ;  the  latter  abstractedly  cannot  be  : 
the  principle  that  called  the  living  world  into 
existence  is  as  rife  in  its  bimplest  creature 
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as  it  is  in  the  highest  and  most  complex  of 
God's  works.  The  simple  monad,  or  even 
its  germ,  may  possess  as  much,  or  more,  of 
this  element  than  man — the  tenacity  of  it,  at 
any  rate,  is  greater ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  i)henomena  which  tliey 
exhibit  are  incomj)arable  :  and  these  seem  to 
pursue  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  chemical  action  which  they  ex- 
hibit, and  to  the  develoj)meut  of  systems, 
of  which  the  nervous  is  one  necessary  to  its 
manifestation. 

In  our  investigations  we  have  seen  that 
the  phenomena  of  electrical  fish  are  due  to 
electricity,  and  that  they  derive  this  from  the 
brain.  In  all  probability  it  is  not  a  pecu- 
liar force  evidenced  only  in  tiiese  fish,  but  is 
the  common  one  of  nervism  ;  and  the  force 
which  traverses  all  nerves  may  be  elec- 
tricity. This  is  a  notion  which  has  been 
long  entertained  by  many  of  our  ablest  phy- 
siologists ;  for  experiment  shews  us,  that  a 
current  of  electricity  sent  along  the  different 
nerves  produces  effects  precisely  analogous 
to  those  which  are  consequent  upon  the 
transit  of  the  nervous  force.  If  it  be  sent 
along  motor  nerves,  muscular  action  is  the 
result ;  along  sensitive  ones,  we  affect  the 
sensation  peculiar  to  that  nerve.  Thus,  by 
means  of  a  simple  galvanic  current  passed 
through  the  eye,  we  produce  the  effect  of 
light ;  through  the  auditory  nerve,  that  of 
sound  ;  and  the  nerves  of  taste  and  smell 
may  be  similarly  acted  on.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  has  even  asserted  that  he  can 
produce  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
by  sending  a  current  along  the  divided  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves.  Some  deny  this ;  but  it 
is  evident  we  can  augment  the  secretion  of 
saliva  and  of  the  tears  by  means  of  electri- 
city. This  may  be  said,  however,  to  be 
merely  a  stimulus.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  explanation — it  does  it — but  I  may  ask 
what  they  mean  ? 

But  when  we  assume  that  the  nervous 
force  is  electrical,  because  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity sent  along  the  nerves  will  give  rise  to 
effects  similating  the  vital  functions,  we 
ought,  upon  the  principle  of  action  and  re- 
action, to  be  able,  during  the  natural  perform- 
ance of  these  functions,  to  detect  a  current  of 
electricity.  Various  experimenters  have  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  this,  but  with  some- 
what contradictory  results.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  most  of  these  have 
originated  in  preconceived  notions.  Thus, 
Person,  Miiller,  and  some  others,  assert 
that  they  have  never  detected  free  electricity 
traversing  the  nerves.  Hermer,  however, 
Phaff,  and  Ahriens,  have  ;  and  this  not  only 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  in  man :  and  the 
latter  observers  assert  that  it  is  increased 
after  s])irituous  drinks,  but  diminished  as  the 
body  cools  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  chemical  changes  of  the  respiration. 


Matteucci,  also,  has  observed  a  deviation  in 
the  galvanometer,  amounting  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees,  when  the  liver  and  stomach 
of  a  rabbit  were  connected  with  the  platina 
ends  of  a  galvanometer — an  action  which  was 
not  due  to  the  different  chemical  properties 
of  the  secretions,  for  it  ceased  with  death  ; 
and,  more  recently.  Professor  Zantideschi 
and  Dr.  Favio  assert,  that  in  all  warm- 
blooded animals  there  are  two  electro-vital 
or  neuro-electric  currents;  one  external  or 
cutaneous,  which  directs  itself  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  cerebro-sjjinal  axis,  and  the 
other  internal,  going  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  to  the  internal  organs.  These  currents 
grow  weaker  in  jiroportion  as  life  ceases,  or 
as  pain  is  felt,  while  the  convulsive  or  volun- 
tary movements  give  a  strong  current  or  in- 
crease the  discharge. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Pre- 
vost  and  Dumas,  although  confirmatory  of 
this  position,  because  their  truth  has  been 
questioned ;  nor  perhaps  am  I  warranted  in 
mentioning  those  of  Vasseur  and  Berandi, 
who  assert  that  needles  passed  through  the 
nerves  of  a  living  animal  become  magnetic, 
while  division  of  the  cord,  they  say,  destroys 
this  property,  but  the  inhalation  of  oxygen 
increases  it.  M.  David  also  reports,  that 
he  has  seen  a  galvanometer  deflected  when 
its  poles  were  inserted  into  the  bared  nerve 
of  an  animal,  and  it  was  made  to  move,  and 
that  there  was  no  motion  when  the  spinal 
cord  was  divided.  MuUer  has  repeated  both 
these  experiments  without  success.  But, 
supposing  that  we  had  never  yet  detected  a 
current  of  electricity  traversing  the  nerves 
during  functional  activity,  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  there  is  no  traverse  of 
an  electric  current.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  the  great  effects  which  our  weakest  and 
otherwise  inappreciable  currents  are  capable 
of  producing  on  the  living  muscle  ;  and,  to 
detect  a  current  of  as  weak  tension  as  must 
be  that  of  the  nerves,  we  should  possess  gal- 
vanometers as  delicate  as  living  muscle. 
Matteucci  has  lately,  indeed,  used  this  ;  and, 
by  its  means,  is  able  at  any  time  to  make  the 
leg  of  one  frog  contract  by  connecting  it 
with  a  wound  made  in  that  of  another.  We 
assert  too  much,  also,  when  we  say  that  the 
nerves  are'  not  better  conductors  of  electri- 
city than  any  other  parts.  Tliere  are  certain 
facts  which  seem  to  ])rove  that  they  are ; 
nay,  more,  that  the  central  jiulp  is  the  con- 
ducting agent ;  and  this  explains  the  action 
of  a  ligature  or  compression  on  a  nerve.  I 
have  before  met  the  principal  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  elec- 
trical forces,  namely,  that  any  stimulus  will 
do  as  much  towards  exciting  the  action  of  a 
nerve  as  electricity.  True ;  but  every  one 
of  these  arc  originators  of  electricity. 

From  these  |U-opositions  we  are  warranted 
in  assuming  that  it  is  the  force  of  common 
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nervism  ;  and  there  arc  many  who  entertain 
a  similar  opinion.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Medicine,  which  were  published 
last  year,  says,  "  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  influence  which  originates  in  the 
grey  matter,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  white, 
will  be  found  at  last  to  consist  in,  or  be 
nearly  allied  to,  electricity  ;"  and  Dr.  Fa- 
raday obser\-es,  ' '  that  from  the  time  it  was 
shewn  that  electricity  could  jierform  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  influence,  he  has 
had  no  doubt  of  their  very  close  relation, 
and  they  probably  are  eff'ects  of  one  common 
cause."  This  was,  moreover,  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip's  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Woilaston, 
Treviranus,  Carus,  Prcvost  and  Dumas, 
Matteucci,  Meissner,  and  many  others.  Nor 
should  I  forget  to  add  the  name  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  who  says  that  the  present  state 
of  electrical  science  warrants  the  conjecture 
that  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  form  an 
electrical  organ,  which  is  spontaneously 
discharged  along  the  nerves  at  brief  inter- 
vals, when  the  tension  of  the  electricity 
reaches  a  certain  point. 

But  with  all  this  we  have  yet  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  electrical  force, 
and,  secondly,  how  it  arrives  at  the  brain  to 
be  at  the  voluntary  service  of  the  animal. 
In  the  inorganic  kingdom  the  source  of 
electricity  is  chemical  action.  It  is  the 
same  without  doubt  in  the  living  organism  ; 
indeed,  the  great  element  of  existence  seems 
to  be  chemical  action ;  and  the  wonder 
would  be,  how  these  could  be  maintained 
without  the  devclo])meiit  of  electricity. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  our  food,  as  well 
as  the  old  matters  formerly  components  of 
our  bodies,  are  undergoing,  through  respi- 
ration, combustion,  and  being  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  result  of 
these  changes  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
heat  and  electricity.  The  former  keeps  up 
the  temperature  of  our  bodies  ;  the  latter,  in 
my  opinion,  serves  to  maintain  the  vital 
functions ;  for  we  find,  when  we  check  re- 
spiration or  oxidation,  we  check  every  out- 
ward evidence  of  life ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  increase  it,  either  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  purer  or  denser  atmosphere,  or 
one  containing  more  oxygen,  as  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  we  increase  these 
evidences ;  and  so  also  when  we  increase 
chemical  action,  by  throwing  into  the  sys- 
tem compounds  which  are  easily  burnt,  as, 
for  exam))le,  spirituous  drinks  ;  so  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Liebig,  "  all 
vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action 
of  tlic  oxygen  of  tlie  air  and  the  elements  of 
the  food  :"  therefore,  every  phenomenon  of 
life  is  dependent  on  chemical  action  ;  and 
there  is  sufficient  of  this  going  on  in  every 
organism  to  account  for  the  expenditures 
which  are  incidental  to  the  most  active  exis- 
tence.    There  is,  moreover,  a  constant  ra- 


tio existing  between  this  amount  of  expen- 
diture and  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
changes  ;  in  cold-blooded  animals,  and  in 
animals  during  hybernation,  there  is  an  ajia- 
thy  and  want  of  energy  in  all  their  move- 
ments, while  in  the  hot  and  actively  respir- 
ing bird  there  is  a  proportional  increased 
expenditure  and  exhibition  of  nervous  energy. 
To  look,  then,  at  the  phenomena  of  life,  we 
see  they  are  manifested  by  a  something 
which  originates  from  chemical  action,  tra- 
verses the  nerves,  and  produces  in  the  ani- 
mal body  combinations  and  decompositions. 
From  the  former  result  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction ;  it  is  the  force  of  vegefatire  life, 
while  decomposition  determines  animal  life. 
It  is  an  ascertained  physiological  fact,  that 
when  parts  cease  to  perform  their  duties, 
whether  naturally  or  otherwise,  they  begin 
to  waste,  and  the  function  of  nutrition  be- 
comes altered.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  passage  of  the  nervous  current  is  neces- 
sary to  their  growth  and  sustenance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  every  mental  effort, 
every  sensation,  every  muscular  movement, 
is  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in 
the  brain  and  muscle  ;  its  elements  are  given 
up  to  enter  into  new  combinations  with 
oxygen,  from  which  electricity  again  results  ; 
and  thus  the  circle  is  completed. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  of  a  more  intri- 
cate character  as  to  how  this  electrical  force 
is  made  available,  and  reaches  the  brain — 
whether  it  bo  by  the  incident  nerves,  or  by 
tlie  blood  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Meiss- 
ner supposed  that  the  blood  became  charged 
with  electricity  in  the  lungs  during  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  this,  by  traversing 
the  ganglionic  nerves,  reached  the  brain,  and 
was  here  accumulated  for  use.  Tliese  are 
points  concerning  which,  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  we  can  only  speculate.  Hitherto 
our  attentions  have  not  been  sufficiently  di- 
rected to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  we 
are  consequently  not  in  a  position  to  attempt 
an  explanation.  Tlicre  are  certain  points, 
however,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  find  that  the  termination  of  nerves  is  in 
loop.;  ;  that  is,  they  rclurn  upon  themselves 
at  botii  extremities,  and  thus  corajjlete  their 
circuit.  The  one  loop  is  in  the  brain  or 
cord,  the  other  at  the  periphery  ;  anil  we 
observe,  moreover,  that  both  of  these  loops 
are  imbedded  in  an  intricate  plexus  of  ca- 
pillary vessels.  It  is  in  these  cajiillaries 
that  tlie  great  chemical  changes  of  the  body 
are  being  effected  ;  and  we  may,  from  those 
data  alone,  speculate  rather  exfcnsively  uj)on 
the  phenomena  of  reflex  action,  but  that 
there  is  neither  time  nor  warrant  for  such. 
We  are  less  able,  however,  to  understand  the 
act  of  volition — how,  at  any  lime  when  we 
will,  a  movement,  a  connection  as  it  were, 
should  be  established,  or  a  current  of  clcc- 
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tricity  sent  out.  But  the  phenomenon  of  a 
single  movement  is  little  compared  with 
those  of  the  associated  ones,  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  operation  of  a  number  of 
muscles,  xvhose  work  must  be  done  con- 
jointly, and  with  just  so  much  contraction, 
and  no  more,  or  wc  should  fail  in  our  pur- 
pose. When  we  consider  also  the  multi- 
tudes of  effects  which  one  series  of  muscles 
is  capable  of  producing  by  their  varied  de- 
grees and  orders  of  contraction,  we  are  still 
more  amazed.  To  refer,  for  instance,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  beautifully  shown,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  All  our  sounds  or 
tones  arc  produced  by  the  Vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords,  whose  degree  of  contraction  is 
not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
yet  the  stages  within  this  short  space  are 
sufficient,  in  ordinarily  cultivated  voices,  to 
produce  240  intonations,  and  in  practised 
vocalists  the  number  is  much  greater.  It  is 
said  that  Madame  Mara  was  able  to  sound 
100  distinct  intervals  between  each  tone  ; 
and  the  compass  of  her  voice  was  at  least 
three  octaves,  or  twenty-two  tones ;  so  that  the 
total  number  of  intervals  was  2200,  and  all 
comprised  in  the  contracting  space  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  ;  so  that  it  might  be  said 
she  was  able  to  determine  the  contractions 
of  her  vocal  muscles  to  the  17-lOOOth  part 
of  an  inch  ;  and  this  could  all  be  done  at 
will,  and  with  the  most  perfect  exactness. 
And  then,  again,  look  at  the  rajjidity  with 
which  we  can  effect  these  movements. 
Many  persons  will  pronounce  1500  letters 
in  a  minute,  each  of  which  must  have  re- 
quired a  separate  contraction  of  muscular 
fibre  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  each  such 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  relaxation  of 
equal  strength,  it  follows  that  every  con- 
traction was  effected  in  the  3000th  part  of 
a  minute.  But  the  wings  of  insects  are 
moved  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  this 
— sufficiently  so  to  produce  musical  tones. 
This  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  beauty, 
and  regulation,  and  energy  of  muscular 
movement,  and  how  inadequate  we  are  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  transit  of  this  acting  force  is  ef- 
fected, although  we  have  reason  for  believing 
that  that  force  is  electricity ;  for  we  have 


seen  that  the  phenomena  of  the  electrical 
fish  are  electrical,  and  that  they  derive  this 
force  from  the  brain. 

2dly,  That  electricity  sent  along  nerves 
gives  rise  in  the  living  organism  to  effects 
precisely  simulating  the  vital ;  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  the  vital  functions, 
electricity  can  l)c  detected  traversing  the  body. 

3dly.  That  all  vitality  results  from  che- 
mical action,  and  that  chemical  action  gives 
rise  to  electricitj*. 

Lastly,  that  electricity  in  motion  gives 
rise  to  combinations  and  decompositions, 
and  that  the  nervous  force  does  the  same. 
But  though  we  have  learnt  thus  much  con- 
cerning the  phenomena  of  life,  we  are  yet 
perhaps  but  upon  the  tlireshold  of  what  we 
may  be  permitted  to  know.  Nature  seems 
to  have  exhibited  in  these  anim.als  glimpses 
into  her  more  intricate  operations ;  has  lifted 
the  veil  which  before  formed  an  impenetrable 
screen  to  the  comprehension  of  her  su- 
blimest  wonders.  Tliere  is,  as  Sir  H.  Davy. 
expressed  it,  "  a  gleam  of  light  worth  pur- 
suing," and  which  may  by  its  cultivation 
tend  to  illumine  and  make  intelligible*  every 
problem  connected  with  j)hysiology,  and 
thus  raise  the  study  of  electricity  to  the 
highest  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

Fig.  1. 


Dissection  from  the  riijlit  dorsal  surface  of  the 
torpedo,  Khowinif  the  battery  {a  a  a),  with  the 
distribution  of  the  5th  (6)  and  8th  (c)  nerves  to 
it.    rf  <i  </ rf,  branchia. 


Fig.  2. 


Transverse  section  of  the  bodv  of  the  torpedo,  showinir  the  rolumns  of  the  batten  cMcnding:  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  vcjitral  surfaces,  and  their  subilivision  mto  cells. 
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Fig.  3. 

Fig.  4. 


.Fig.  3.  Brain  of  the  f^kate.  F'S-  ■*•  B>"'"  of  the  Torpedo. 

a  a.  Cerebral  hemispheres,  b  b.  Olfactory  commissure-s  Roins  to  the  olfactory  g-anglia.  c  c.  Optic 
lobes,  d  d.  Optic  nerves,  e.  Cerebolluin.  //.  JMedulla  oblongata,  g.  h.  Motor  and  sensitive 
branches  of  the  fifth,    t  i.  Auditory  apparatus.    A".  Eighth  pair  of  nerves. 


Fig.  5. 


A  transverse  as  well  as  longitudinal  section  of 
the  Gymnotus  electricus,  snowing  the  position 
of  the  batteries  as  wellas  thedistritjution  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  a.  Dorsal  mu.srles.  b.  Greater 
electrical  org'an.  c.  Muscles  of  the  fin,  covering' 
in  the  lesser  electrical  organ  {e).  d.  Inferior 
plane  of  lateral  muscles,  f.  Spinal  cord,  giving 
off  (g  g)  spinal  nerves,  which  subdivide  and  run 
down  over  the  air  bladder  (i)  and  vertical 
Be]itum  (A).    /.  The  fin. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Comparative  views  of  the  brains  of  the  Conger 
(Mura'iia  conger,  Fig.fi),  and  Gymnotus  elec- 
tricus (Fi^.  7).  a  a.  Olfactory  lobes,  b  b.  Cere- 
bral hemisi)heres.  c  c.  Optic  tubercles,  d  d. 
Cerebellum.  «e.  Fifth  pair  of  nerves. //.Eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  • 


EFFICACY    OF   ELECTRICITY   IN  A 

CASE  OF  POISONING  BY 

LAUDANUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  BEG  to  send  you  tlie  accompanying 
history    for  insertion  in  your  valuable 


journal,  should  you  think  it  worthy  a 
place. 

I  tliink  it  is  interesting,  as  it  affords 
an  example  of  the  value  of  electricity 
as  an  excitor  of  the  nervous  centres, 
after  the  influence  of  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic has  rendered  tliem  inea]iable  of 
ol)eyiiig  their  ordinary  slimuli.  Tlie 
death  of  the  patient,  in  this  instance. 
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nppcars  referable  rather  to  exhaustion 
than  to  the  agency  of  the  poison.  On 
account  of  licr  extreme  youth  we  were 
deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  admi- 
nistering support. —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
.   James  Rtsskli.,  M.l?. 

House-Physiciaii. 
King's  Collpije  Hospital, 
Feb.  U,  1843. 

Mary  Anne  Ilugdon.  aged  two  months, 
admitted  at  eleven,  i'.m. 

A  dose  of  laudanum,  amounting  to 
twelve  drops,  Iiad  been  administered  by 
mistake  four  hours  and  a  half  pre- 
viously. The  medicine  produced  deep 
sleep,  and,  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
convulsive  movements  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

When  rwlmitted  the  infant  was  quite 
insensible  and  motionless.  The  sur- 
face was  cold  and  exsanguine  ;  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  could  not  be  felt ; 
breathing  was  very  difficult,  and  was 
performed  with  intervals  of  half  a 
minute  at  least  between  each  respira- 
tion ;  the  pupils  were  very  small,  and 
she  had  lost  the  power  of  deglutition. 
The  usual  remedies  were  employed 
without  success,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  child  appeared  to  be  quite 
dead  ;  but  whilst  she  was  being  re- 
moved she  was  heard  to  rattle  in  her 
throat,  and  immediately  afterwards 
breathed  deeply.  This  encouraged  us 
to  renew  our  attempts  to  restore  anima- 
tion. Our  measures  were,  however, 
attended  with  very  partial  success.  Re- 
spiration at  first  improved,  but  soon 
became  again  very  difficult  and  irregu- 
lar, and  in  an  hour's  time  the  condition 
of  the  patient  was  very  little  better 
than  it  was  when  we  first  saw  her. 

My  colleague  now  proposed  to  try 
the  effect  of  galvanic  shocks  passed 
through  the  body.  An  electro-dyna- 
mic aj)paratus  was  employed  ;  one 
pole  being  placed  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  the  other  over  the  cuti- 
form  cartilage  of  the  sternum.  The 
greatest  benefit  resulted  almost  imme- 
diately. Rapid  action  of  the  diaphragm 
followed  each  application  of  the  poles 
of  the  battery  :  a  few  short  inspirations 
being  drawn,  followed  by  a  deep  breath. 
At  this  time  five  hours  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  administration  of  the 
laudanum.  The  remedy  was  employed 
during  an  hour  and  a  half,  shocks 
being   passed  through  the  chest,  and 


along  the  course  of  the  spinal  column, 
whenever  the  breathing  flagged.  At 
first  the  stimulus  appeared  to  influence 
the  diaphragm  alone  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  arms  were  extended,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  legs  also,  whenever  the 
poles  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  child  opened  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  notice  surrounding  objects  : 
she  uttered  some  cries,  and  tlie  surface 
became  warm.  The  head  no  longer 
sank  on  the  shoulders,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  the  efforts  of  the  patient,  and 
with  her  lips  she  clasped  the  fingers 
placed  in  her  mouth. 

About  3  P.M.,  eight  hours  and  a  half 
after  the  laudanum  had  been  taken, 
respiration  became  established,  though 
not  with  regularity,  and  the  further 
use  of  electricity  was  not  required; 
but  in  half  an  hour  a  new  train  of 
symptoms  set  in ;  the  pupils  dilated 
widely,  and  the  child  fell  into  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  without  any  of  the  symp- 
toms of  coma  :  the  breathing  was  per- 
formed by  sighs  ;  the  surface  was  again 
cold,  and  she  became  quite  insensible. 
From  this  state  it  was  found  impossible 
to  rouse  her.  However,  she  lingered 
till  4  P.M.,  when  she  died,  quite  worn 
out  with  her  sufferings,  twenty-one 
hours  after  the  administration  of  the 
laudanum. 


SEVERE      LACERATION      OF     THE 

ARM  PRODUCED  BY  A  PIECE  OF 

RED  HOT  NAIL  IRON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  deem  the  following  case  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  occupy  a  place  in  your 
valuable  journal,  an  early  insertion  of 
it  will  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  H.  Thornhill,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Darlaston,  Statfordshire, 
March  10,  1843. 

During  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
3d  of  February  of  the  present  year,  my 
brother  was  summoned  to  a  man  named 
Benjamin  Garrington,  aet.  30,  who  was 
represented  to  have  received  a  severe 
laceration  of  the  arm,  accompanied 
with  a  frightful  loss  of  blood.  On 
arriving  at  his  dwelling-house,  the 
])atient  was  found  lying  on  the  floor 
deluged  in  blood,  and  on  examining 
the  right  arm  there  was  discovered  a 
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wound,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
gun-shot  wound,  commencing  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  centre 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  tak- 
ing a  circuitous  route  around  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus,  and  ter- 
minating at  tlie  back  of  the  arm 
about  two  inches  above  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna.  The  poor  fellow 
was  both  deaf  and  dumb ;  consequently 
tliere  was  some  little  difhculty  in  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  the  injury.  Upon  in- 
stituting a  close  incjuiry  through  the  aid 
of  a  neighbour,  who  undertook  to  act 
as  interpreter  by  means  of  his  fingers, 
my  brother  was  informed  that  a  youth 
who  worked  at  a  nail-shop  adjoining 
the  premises,  and  who  had  been  "  lark- 
ing" with  one  of  his  playmates,  and, 
desirous  of  frightening  him,  was  in  the 
act  of  running  across  the  road  with  a 
piece  of  red  hot  nail-iron  just  drawn 
from  the  fire,  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  man  as  he  was  going  out  of 
his  house,  and  the  iron  entered  the 
arm  and  produced  the  injury  already 
described.  After  cleansing  the  wounds 
(there  being  no  further  disposition  to 
hemorrhage)  they  were  dressed  in  the 
usual  way  with  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  a  tape  bandage  was  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  phlebotomy. 
These  were  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
following  Sunday,  when  I  changed  the 
dressings.  There  had  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  bleeding,  and  everything 
seemed  to  assume  a  favourable  aspect, 
except  that  the  anterior  wound  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  discharge  a 
larger  quantity  of  sanguineo-seroiis 
fluid  than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

2  p.m. — A  messenger  came  up  to  in  form 
us  that  our  patient  was  bleeding  as  bad 
as  when  he  had  first  received  the  injury ; 
and  thinking  it  probable  that  the  artery 
might  require  a  ligature  to  be  placed 
around  it,  my  brother  and  I  went  down 
together  to  see  the  case.  On  removing 
the  dressings  the  bleeding  had  again 
ceased,  nor  was  it  renewed  by  bending 
the  arm  in  different  directions.  Having 
waited  for  some  time,  it  was  considered 
advisable  not  to  resort  to  severe  mea- 
sures, especially  as  tlie  quantity  of 
blood  stated  to  have  been  lost  was 
altogether  exaggerated;  and  the  pa- 
tient was  accordingly  placed  in  bed 
after  the  plasters  had  been  once  more 
restored,  in  order  to  keep  him  as  quiet 
as  possible,  and  to  have  him  more  under 
command  should  there  be  a  further  ne- 


cessity for  interference  on  our  part.  The 
poor  fellow  had  not  been  in  bed  many 
minutes  when,  just  as  we  were  leaving 
his  chamber,  he  uttered  a  strange 
sound,  and  to  our  surprise  there  was  a 
most  tremendous  gush  of  blood  from 
the  wound,  such  as  evidently  tended  to 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy.  Now  there 
was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that 
must  be  adopted  without  loss  of  time. 
My  brother  immediately  compressed 
the  vessel  a  little  below  the  axilla, 
while  I  made  preparations  for  tying 
the  brachial  artery  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  arm.  Having  made  a  clear  in- 
cision, three  inches  in  length,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps, 
and  having  divided  the  several  layers 
of  cellular  tissue  that  interposed,  the 
sheath  of  the  vessel  was  soon  rendered 
visible.  This  I  at  once  opened,  and 
passed  a  double  ligature  of  thread 
around  the  artery,  which,  being  thus 
compressed,  immediately  removed  from 
the  patient  all  feeling  of  alarm,  which 
he  expressed  by  numerous  smiles  and 
gestures.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
then  drawn  together  by  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  the  arm  was  placed 
in  a  semi-flexed  position  on  a  pillow  by 
his  side.  He  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  to  have  nothing  given  to  him 
of  a  stimulating  character. 

10  P.M. — He  appeared  very  comfort- 
able. The  arm  remained  of  an  agree- 
able temperature,  having  been  covered 
with  a  succession  of  warm  flannels. 
The  pulsation  of  course  had  been  cut 
of  at  the  wrist. 

7th.  — No  unpleasant  symptom  had 
appeared.  He  had  passed  two  good 
nights.  The  arm  was  still  warm.  The 
incised  wound  was  nearly  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ligature,  but  a 
copious  discharge  of  sero-purulent  fluid 
had  escaped  from  the  others  below  it. 

yth. — The  jiarts  surrounding  the 
original  wounds  were  nuich  swelled, 
and  seemed  painful  on  being  touched  ; 
and  theie  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
irritative  fever.  On  removing  the 
plasters  the  discharge  did  not  seem  so 
free  as  usual.  Poultices  were  ordered 
to  be  applied  around  the  joint,  and 
saline  medicines  were  administered 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

idth.— Had  a  better  night  than  on 
the  one  previous.  The  arm  was  neither 
so  bwelk'd  or  painful. 

Cont.  rtmcdia. 
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12th. — He  was  much  better,  and  the 
former  dressings  were  resumed.  Several 
small  sloughs  hud  escaped  from  the 
lower  wound,  accompanied  by  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  healthy  discharge. 

From  this  time  every  thing  con- 
tinued to  go  on  well;  the  ligature 
came  away  from  the  artery,  and  tlie 
man  may  be  now  said  to  have  recovered 
his  health.  Pulsation  is  in  some  degi'ee 
restored  to  the  wrist,  but  it  is  still  of  a 
very  indistinct  kind. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  DISEASES 

OF  THE 

HEART,  GREAT  VESSELS,  AND 
CIRCULATING  FLUID. 

By  R,  Willis,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  anil  Practice  of  Meili- 
cinc  in  the  Aklers^ate.Strcet  Scliool  of  Medicine, 
late  Pliysician  to  the  Royal  Inliruiarj'  for  Chil- 
dren, &'c. 

[Continued  from  p.  870.] 


Of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  Ui  (jeneral. 

The  particular  diseases  of  the  heart, 
perfectly  well  characterized  by  their 
several  physical  signs,  arc  remarkable 
for  the  great  similarity  both  of  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  with  which 
their  course  is  accompanied.  Shortness 
of  breath,  in  one  degree  or  another,  for 
example,  is  a  symptom  that  occurs  at 
an  early  period  in  the  greater  number 
of  heart  affections.  Palpitation,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  are  also  extremely 
common  ;  and  both  the  short-winded- 
ness and  the  palpitation  are  greatly 
increased  by  any  effort,  such  as  walk- 
ing quickly,  running,  ascending  a  stair, 
hzc,  as  also  by  mental  emotions  of 
almost  every  kind.  Patients  affected 
with  disease  of  the  heart  rarely  sleep 
soundly  and  well.  Their  rest  is  made  un- 
refreshing  by  frightful  dreams:  they 
are  very  apt  to  dream  that  they  are  put 
to  death  themselves,  or  they  fancy  that 
they  witness  the  violent  death  of  others, 
<Si'c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  patients  aflected  even  very  slightly 
with  a  disease  of  the  heart  to  start  up 
suddenly  in  alarm,  either  as  they  are 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  or  some  short  time 
after  they  seem  fairly  asleep  for  the 
night.  In  thus  starting  up  suddenly 
they  frequently  cough,  in  some  sort 
convulsively,  and  withoutexpectorating 
anything.      This  sudden   awaking    in 


alarm  may  happen  once  or  twice  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  the  patient 
then  fall  asleep,  and  rest  quietly  enough 
till  morning.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  explanation  of  the 
j)henomenon.  It  is  probably  connected 
witii  impeded  circulation  through  the 
lungs.  As  we  fall  asleep  the  respira- 
tion becomes  considerably  slower  than 
it  was  immediately  before  ;  in  very  deep 
sleep  each  respiration  is  an  effort,  and 
is  apparently  only  performed  from  the 
increasing  urgency  of  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation that  is  at  once  allayed  by  taking 
in  a  new  draught  of  air.  The  pulse  at 
the  same  time  falls  in  frequency,  and 
the  balance  is  maintained  between  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  and  that  of 
the  respiration.  But  with  a  heart  acting 
faultily,  pushing  rather  more  blood  per- 
chance into  the  pulmonary  artery  than  it 
can  transmit,  or,  on  the  contrary,  refusing 
readily  to  receive  so  much  as  returns 
to  it  by  thepulmonary  veins,  the  balance 
between  the  activity  of  the  circulating 
and  that  of  the  respiratory  system  is  de- 
stroyed, accumulation  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  the  patient  wakes  in  alarm,  and 
plving  his  nuiscles  of  respiration  more 
vigorously,  shakes  off  the  sense  of  suffo- 
cation that  was  beginning  to  be  im- 
minent. 

Patients  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart  very  generally  suffer  more  or  less 
from  uneasiness  or  positive  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  organ  affected ;  or  they 
complain  of  numbness  and  pain  which 
they  refer  to  the  breast,  left  arm,  or  side 
of  the  neck.  They,  in  a  word,  suffer 
more  or  less  from  what  is  called  angina 
pectoris. 

Few  diseases  of  the  heart  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  make  the  slightest 
progress,  without  the  general  heath  of 
the  patient  suffering  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Patients  commonly  soon 
become  pale  and  leucophle^matic,  and 
acquire  a  distressed  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  there  is 
no  mistaking.  None  of  their  functions 
are  performed  vigorously ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  vigorous  health  of 
the  body  at  large  is  incompatible  with 
failure  of  function  in  the  organ  upon 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  depend 
immediately  for  their  supplies  of  nutri- 
ment. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  very  regu- 
larly accompanied  with  dropsical  effu- 
sions into  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Partial  or  local  at  first,  these  effusions 
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verv  commonly  become  general  at  last. 
The  infiltration  usually  attracts  atten- 
tion first  in  tlie  back  or  in  the  lower 
extremities ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
is  that  which  is  in  fact  first  implicated. 
So  soon  as  a  patient  with  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
other  sign  of  aught  amiss  there,  begins 
to  be  troubled  with  an  habitual  dysp- 
no2a  and  dry  cough,  careful  examina- 
tion will  almost  certainly  discover  him 
to  be  affected  with  cedema  of  the  lungs, 
upon  which  these  symptoms,  in  fact, 
depend.  This  complication,  as  M. 
Gendrin  has  well  observed,  is  probably 
to  be  viewedas  the  proper  point  whence 
all  that  is  most  distressing  in  diseases 
of  the  heart  takes  its  rise.  The  ana- 
sarca and  hydrothorax  and  ascites  that 
follow  appear  to  be  owing  more  to 
the  imperfection  in  the  heematosis  con- 
sequent on  the  affection  of  the  lungs, 
than  to  the  mechanical  impediments  to 
the  circulation  to  which  they  are 
commonly  ascribed.  The  dropsical 
swelling  of  the  extremities,  confined  to 
the  ankles  at  first,  and  perhaps  only 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the 
patient  has  already  been  many  hours  in 
the  erect  posture,  increases  gradually 
till  it  reaches  the  knees,  the  thighs,  the^ 
scrotum,  &c.  The  abdominal  cavity  is* 
frequently  invaded  last  of  all :  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  a  means  of  drain- 
age for  serous  fluid  there,  which  is 
wanting  elsewhere.  Hydrothorax  very 
constantly  precedes  ascites. 

M.  Gendrin  has  lately  directed  atten- 
tion to  what  he  calls  a  "  colliquative 
diuresis,  symptomatic  of  diseases  of  the 
heart."  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  drink  imbibed, 
and  it  is  during  the  night  that  the  flow 
takes  place.  The  urine  is  pale,  and 
almost  always  without  sediment.  Nei- 
ther heat  nor  nitric  acid  give  any  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  albumen. 
The  diseases  of  the  heart  in  which  this 
colliquative  diuresis  appears  most  re- 
gularly are  those  in  which  there  is  an 
impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  by  the  orifices,  especially  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice ;  if  some 
degree  of  hypertrophy  comes  to  be 
associated  with  the  disease  mentioned, 
the  cases  in  which  the  colliquative 
diuresis  is  wanting  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule. 

All  arc  familiar  with  implications  of 
the  kidneys  and  alterations  of  the  uri- 


nary secretion  in  connexion  with  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  of  some  standing  and 
tending  to  their  termination.  Most  of 
us  have  observed  cases,  also,  in  which 
a  patient  affected  with  considerable  in- 
filtration of  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
extremities,  coupled  with  inabilitj"  to 
assume  the  horizontal  posture,  is  at 
length  brought  into  a  state  in  which 
he  can  lie  down  flat  in  his  bed.  In 
this  case  he  is  apt  almost  immediately 
to  be  seized  Avith  a  diuresis  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind,  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours  he  will  pass  ten, 
twelve,  and  even  a  greater  number,  of 
pints  of  urine.  I  have  not  myself 
observed  anything  like  the  colliquative 
diuresis  of  M.  Gendrin  in  alliance  with 
organic  aflections  of  the  heart  as  a 
general  rule.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
the  patient  being  a  female  of  a  highly 
susceptible  nervous  temperament,  sub- 
ject to  hysteria,  and  who,  at  times, 
certainly  did  present  all  the  symptoms 
of  angina  pectoris  in  their  most  strongly 
marked  characters,  I  have  witnessed 
such  a  diuresis  oftener  than  once.  But 
here  the  disease,  on  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  all  who  saw  the  patient,  was 
sympathetic  and  functional,  not  orga- 
nic; adiagnosisthe  correctness  of  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  patient's 
complete  recovery  from  every  symptom 
of  heart  affection  for  long  intervals, 
and  then  having  a  renewed  attack  of 
angina,  which  could  generally  be  traced 
to  mental  emotion,  or  excitement  of  one 
kind  or  other.  The  implication  of  the 
renal  function,  which  so  commonly 
accompanies  organic  affections  of  the 
heart  of  some  standing,  differs  entirely 
from  the  diuresis  described  by  M. 
Gendrin.  The  urine  is  then  generally 
scanty,  turbid,  and  coagulable  both  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid. 

The  dyspntra,  which  is  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  in  so  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  is  also  among  the 
number  of  those  that  continue  through 
their  course  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, and  that  also  increase  in 
severity  with  their  progress.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence and  accumulation  of  serous  in- 
filtration into  the  cellular  interspaces 
and  great  cavities  of  the  body.  Slight, 
and  only  felt  occasionally  in  the  begin- 
ning, dyspncra  becomes  one  of  the 
most  distressing  of  all  the  symptoms 
that  accompany  diseases  of  the  heart 
towards  their  fatal  termination,  and  is 
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frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
exhaustion  and  death  of  the  patient  at 
last. 

Sanguineous  congestions  of  the  great 
organs  of  tlie  thorax  and  abdomen,  and 
also  of  the  brain,  arc  almost  invariable 
consequcnrcs  and  accomiianimcnts  of 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart.     These 
congestions  arc  referable  to  two  grand 
orders :    either  the   heart    forces    the 
blood   into   the    organs    with    greater 
rapidity  than  tlioy  can  transmit  it,  or 
the   tide  ia  the  orgjins  accumulates  in 
consequence  of  some  impediment  to  its 
return  into  tlie  heart.     The   lungs  and 
brain  appear  to  sutTer  more  frequently 
than  the  abdominal  viscera,  from   the 
direct  excessive  injecting  force  of  the 
heart.      At   the   present  day   we    are 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  hjrmoptyscs 
and  apoplexies  that  occur  along  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.     In  these 
cases  there  is,  indeed,  more  than  simple 
congestion  ;  there  is  positive  extravasa- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  death  may  be  the 
immediate   consequence   of  its   occur- 
rence.    The  h;rmoptysis,  which  is  not 
connected    with    tne    suppuration    of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  is  almost  always 
due  to  preternatural  action  of  the  heart, 
this,  in  its  turn,  depending  on   hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricle.      It  is  but  a 
few  weeks  since  1  met  with  an  interest- 
ing case  of  haemoptysis  from  this  cause* 
The  patient,  a  spare,  nervous-looking 
man  of  about  40,  had  consul  ted  me  in  the 
morning  on  account  of  palpitation  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the   heart.      The 
action  of  the   organ  was  violent,  the 
impulse  great,  and  the  first  sound  dull 
and  prolonged  :  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  existence  of  a  considera- 
ble hypertrophy  both  of  the  right  and 
left  ventricles.      1  ordered  rest,  absti- 
nence,  and   some    anodyne   medicine. 
(Tinct.  Digital.  Purp.,  Lujuor.  Opii  se- 
dativ.  aa.  part,  equales.    Guttie  xx.  Ins 
in  die  capienda\)     At  midnight  I  was 
summoned  to  the  patient,  who  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  spitting  of  blood. 
I  found  him  cold  and  shivering.     The 
iK-rmorrliage  had  been  to  no  extent,  and 
had  now  cea«c(L     His  hands  and  feet 
were  put  into  warm  water,  and  he  liad 
a  cup  of  tepid  drink.     He  was  covered 
up  warm  until  the  balance  of  the  cir- 
culation should  be  restored.      As  soon 
as  the  chill  had  passed,  the  bed-clothes 
were    directed    to    be    diminished    in 
quantity,  and  forty  drops  of  the  anodyne 
medicine  to  be  given.      Next   morning 
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I  found  that  the  patient  had  had  a 
comfortable  night.  The  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  with  whicli  he  had  been 
long  ad'ected,  had  been  gr.-atly  in- 
cre.scd  on  the  day  previous  to  (hat  on 
which  he  consulted  me,  by  some  domes- 
tic difTerences, 

The  kind  of  haemoptysis  now  de- 
scribed is  the  least  dangerous  of  those 
that  depend  on  affections  of  the  heart. 
Here  it  is  probable  that  there  is  mere 
exudation  from  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  the 
IhTmorrhage  t;ikes  place  into  the  in- 
timate texture  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as 
from  the  mucous  membrane — a  ca.se 
in  which  the  afVection  is  spoken  of 
as  apoplexy  of  the  lungs.  Here,  in 
fact,  some  portion  of  the  lungs,  and 
often  more  than  one  portion  at  the  same 
time,  is  so  entirely  penetrated  by  effused 
blood,  that  the  part,  when  incised,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  firm  clot  of 
dark-coloured  blood :  theentire  texture 
of  the  lung  is  lost  amidst  this  coagu- 
lated mass.  These  masses  of  effused 
blood  are  generally  pretty  accurately 
circumscribed,  but  the  tissue  around 
tliem  is  usually  gorged  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  with  fluid  blood  still 
contained  in  its  vessels,  so  that  when 
the  lung  is  cut  through  the  blood  flows 
from  it  upon  pressure  being  made  as 
it  would  from  a  sponge.  Sometimes, 
in  the  middle  of  the  firmer  masses 
of  efl'used  blood,  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  lung  is  discovered  lacerated, — it 
seems  as  if  a  rent  had  occurred  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  and  given  rise 
to  the  ha^^morrhage.  In  other  in- 
stances no  solution  of  continuity  can 
be  perceived. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  haemor- 
rhage are,  dyspnoea  coming  on  suddenly 
and  proving  urgent  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  elfusion.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is 
accurately  referred  to  a  particular  spot, 
or  to  more  than  one  spot ;  sometimes  it 
is  less  pain  than  a  .sense  of  burning  and 
tickling  which  is  complained  of.  The 
patient  feels  that  the  air  as  it  enters 
and  quits  his  chest  i.s  making  its  way 
through  a  tenacious  fluid;  ho  begins  to 
cough,  and  expectorates  blood,  which 
is  frothy  and  florid,  if  it  be  in  small 
quantity,  but  which  may  be  dark  co- 
loured and  fluid  if  it  be  more  copiously 
discharged.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
very  constantly  under  the  influence  of 
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a  rigor  or  shivering  fit ;  his  skin  is  dry 
and  shrivelled ;  his  extremities  are  cold, 
and  his  teeth  cliatter— the  system  has 
received  a  severe  shock. 

Haemoptysis  in  connexion  with  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  is  not  visually  a 
formidable  symptom  in  itself;  that  is, 
it  does  not  often  bring  the  patient's 
life  immediately  into  jeopardy.  It  may, 
however,  prove  very  rapidly  fatal.  In 
the  great  Parisian  hospitals  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  cases  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  that  had  terminated  fatally 
and  very  rapidly  by  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. It  has  struck  me  that  this 
mode  of  termination  was  more  common 
in  France  than  in  this  country.  Death 
in  such  cases  takes  place  by  asphyxia. 

Congestion,  and  even  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  are  now 
recognised  as  very  common  conse- 
quences of  diseases  of  the  heart.  Where 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  as 
it  is  in  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles, 
and  where  the  blood  is  pent  back  by 
the  contraction  of  one  or  other  of  the 
auriculo -ventricular  orifices,  patients 
very  commonly  suffer  from  obtuse  and 
constant  headaches,  from  heaviness  of 
head,  and  frequently  from  drowsiness. 
The  face  at  the  same  time  is  apt  to  look 
flushed  and  full,  or  otherwise  it  is 
bloated  and  pale,  or  slightly  livid. 
With  symptoms  such  as  these  occurring 
under  sucli  circumstances,  paralysis  or 
apoplexy  is  almost  certain  to  become 
associated  before  long.  These  serious 
diseases  are  now  recognized  to  be 
much  less  regularly  primary  and  inde- 
pendent affections  than  they  were  at 
one  time  believed  to  be.  They  are  very 
often  but  other  and  most  disastrous 
evidence  of  disease  in  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation. 

When  we  recal  to  mind  the  anatomy 
of  the  circulating  system  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  we  sec  that  these  must 
almost  of  necessity  suffer  at  an  early 
period  in  every  affection  of  the  heart. 
The  liver,  in  particular,  with  its  double 
circulation,  must  be  extremely  apt  to 
feel  the  eflects  of  any  thing  like  an 
impediment  to  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  this  organ  ;  and  such  is,  in 
fact,  the  case.  In  tiie  majority  of  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  the  liver  can  be 
felt  projecting  from  under  the  edges  of 
tlie  false  ribs,  and  extending  in  various 
degrees  downwards  in  the  right  hypo- 
rhondriac  region.  Its  whole  mass  is 
at  the  same  time  enUirged,  so  that  it 


encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  adds  to  the  dyspnoea  with 
which  the  patient  is  already  affected. 
Whatever  throws  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  ready  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  heart  or  the  lungs, 
is  very  certainly  followed  by  engorge- 
ment of  the  liver.  It  is  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  an  immediate  consequenceof  any 
of  the  diseases  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  secondary  effects 
of  almost  every  one  of  these ;  for  the 
common  tendency  of  all  is  to  occasion 
an  impeded  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  to  which  succeeds  a  retarded 
flow  of  blood  through  every  organ  of 
the  body ;  the  liver  first  and  most 
especially. 

What  has  now  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  liver  applies  to  the  otlier  ab- 
dominal viscera  generally.  That  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  gorged  with 
blood  is  made  evident  by  the  tension 
and  continued  dull  gravative  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  which  patients  affected  with 
disease  of  the  heart  so  constantly  com- 
plain of;  by  the  loss  of  appetite  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, the  flatulence,  &c.  &c.  from 
wh'ch  they  suffer. 

The  kidneys  are  very  commonly 
affected  simultaneously,  and  the  inter- 
ference with  their  functions  which  then 
ensues  is  perhaps  fraught  with  more 
immediately  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  patient  than  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  its  office  by  the  liver  or  the 
intestinal  tract:  the  urine  begins  to  be 
secreted  in  smaller  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties, and  the  dropsical  infiltration  which 
always  accompanies  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  increasing  more  and  more,  the 
patient  is  soon  brought  to  extremities. 
Were  the  patient  not  carried  off  by  the 
disease  of  the  heart,  he  would  very 
certainly  be  the  victim  of  the  disease 
of  the  kidneys  which  is  then  so  con- 
stantly developed.  Granular  degene- 
ration of  these  important  organs  is  a 
very  conmion  accompaniment,  and  I 
believe  consequence,  of  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart. 

Causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  admirable  mechanism  of  the 
heart  differs  from  every  other  machine 
made  Ijy  the  hands  of  man,  in  this,  that 
it  i)ossesscs  an  inherent  preservative 
power.  Nevertheless,  the  body  of 
man  was  fashioned  to  endure  but  for  a 
time,  and  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we 
sec  tiiopc  parts  of  it  which  are  at  once 
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the  most  delicately  constructed  and 
have  the  most  incessant  duty  to  perform, 
cither  the  most  apt  to  get  into  disorder 
or  the  first  to  feel  the  cfFects  of  decay. 
Diseases  of  the  lieait  were  at  one  time 
looked  upon  as  rather  rare ;  we  now 
know  that  they  are  among  the  most 
common  causes  that  bring  adult  man 
to  his  end. 

The  heart  has  not  only  something 
like  ceaseless  duty  to  perform,  then,  and 
by  reason  of  this  is  subject  to  get  out 
of  order,  but  it  feels  in  a  remarkable 
manner  all  that  impresses  the  nervous 
and  every  other  system  and  organ  of 
the  body.  None  of  these  can  perform 
any  unusual  duty  which  it  is  liable  at 
every  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge, unless  supplied  with  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  blood,  and  this  the 
heart  must  furnish  by  more  energetic 
contractions  than  usual.  All  the 
mental  faculties  in  a  state  of  unusual 
action  induce  unusual  action  in  the 
hi?art.  All  the  mental  emotions  and 
passions  have  tlie  same  efll-et.  Eflbrts 
of  every  kind  necetibarily  imply  ante- 
cedent powerful  contractions  of  the 
heart,  &:c. 

Certain  modes  of  life  predispose  to, 
or  occasion,  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Soldiers  upon  hard  service  have  been 
held  to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
such  affections.  Severe  marching,  the 
body  loaded  with  the  heavy  knapsack 
and  musket,  require  great  and  energetic 
action  of  the  heart  to  maintain  that  of 
the  voluntary  muscular  system  which 
is  then  implied-  and  indispensable. 
Youths  who  indulge  in  athletic  exer- 
cises, particularly  rowing,  have  repeat- 
edly been  cutofTby  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Operating  surgeons  have  been  said  fre- 
quently to  sufl'er  from  affections  of  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
and  feeling  of  responsibility  reflected 
to  the  heart,  from  which  their  profession 
is  inseparable.  Poets,  from  the  excite- 
ment which  attends  indulgence  in 
lofty  conceptions,  have  often  suffered 
from  diseases  of  the  heart.  Care  and 
anxiety  are  well-known  foes  to  life, 
and  they  are  so,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  from  influencing  the  heart  in  its 
actions  -.  derangements  that  are  merely 
nervous  at  first,  often  end  in  becoming 
organic  at  last. 

Prognosis  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

As  physicians  have  become  bet- 
ter acquainted    with   disenses   of  the 


heart,  above  all  as  they  have  learned  to 
distinguish  them  at  an  early  period, 
and  have  been  led,  upon  the  basis  of 
sound  physiology,  to  the  employment 
of  reasonable  means  of  treating  these 
important  affections,  so  have  they  come 
to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  a 
verv  considerable  number  of  them  are 
within  the  reach  of  art.  The  motto  of 
Corvisarl's  celebrated  Essay  —  hteret 
lateri  lethalis  arundo — was  enough  to 
strike  terror  intoevery  mind,  and  almost 
to  induce  us  to  quit  the  field  without  a 
blow  for  victory.  But  we  have  un- 
doubtedly made  immense  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  heart-diseases  since 
Corvisart  wrote,  and  in  many  cases  the 
arrow  now  flies  divested  of  its  barbs,  so 
that  it  can  be  plucked  out,  and  yet  leave 
no  deadly  wound  behind.  Even  where 
it  sticks,  and  cannot  be  removed,  we 
have  still  assurance  that  much  may 
freqtiently  be  done  to  prolong  life,  and 
that  in  many  instances  the  extreme 
term  may  be  reached  in  spite  of  the 
formidable  ill  that  had  its  seat  in  the 
core.  This  subj|^^'ill  be  much  more 
aptly  treated  alo^^  with  the  several 
special  diseases  of  the  heart,  a  subject 
upon  which  I  shall  next  enter. 

CASES  OF 
AMAUROSIS  FROM  WOUNDS. 

Bv  W.  Clay  Wallace,  M.D.  New  York. 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 

1. — Case  of  partial  amaurosis  from 
wound  over  infra-urbitary  nerves, 
relieved  by  dissecting  out  the  cicatrix. 
Patrick  Birns,  ;et.  35  :  stone-cutter. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  he  was  attacked 
by  several  men,  knocked  down,  and 
wounded  over  the  right  foramen  infra- 
orbitarium.  The  wound  gave  so  little 
trouble  that  in  two  days  he  went  to 
work.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  vision 
of  this  eye  became  indistinct,  and 
imagining  that  the  dimness  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  scab,  he  picked  it  oft; 
though  without  the  least  improvement. 
He  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  work 
altogether;  the  sight  of  the  affected 
eye  became  so  obscure  that  he  could 
not  make  out  an  object,  though  when 
the  hand  was  passed  across  the  eye  he 
could  tell  that  there  had  been  some- 
thing before  it. 

On  the  13th  November,  when  I  first 
saw  the  patient,  I  dissected  out  ihe 
cicatrix,  which  was  unusually  promi- 
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iient,  and  on  cutting  it  open  I  observed 
in  the  centre  a  small  piece  of  steel. 
p,  Strj'clmiae,    gr.   vi. ;    Alcoholis,    ^ii.  ; 
Acidi  Acetici,  Jss.  ;  M.  fricentur  tem- 
pera m.  etv.     Pilul.  Cal.  et  Colocynth. 
2nda  q.  q.  n. 

17th. — Wound  nearly  healed,  and 
vision  much  improved.  He  can  now 
observe  the  fingers ;  he  can,  though 
with  difficulty,  make  out  the  large  cha- 
racters of  a  book,  and  expresses  himself 
relieved  from  uneasy  feelings  about 
the  side  of  the  head. 

Two  months  after  the  operation  his 
sight  had  remarkably  improved,  though 
it  had  not  quite  recovered. 

2.  —  Case  of  infra-orhital  wound  of  one 

eye  producing  total  amaurosis  in  the 

other. 

John  Williams,  jct.  25  :  butcher.  On 
the  8th  of  November,  during  an  election 
riot,  received,  by  an  unknown  weapon, 
a  wourd  on  the  right  lower  eyelid, 
below  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  midway 
between  the  foramen  infra-orbitarium 
and  the  tendon  of€^B  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. According  to  his  account 
both  eyes  immediatel}'^  became  blind, 
and  he  had  to  be  led  home.  As  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  after  the  swelling 
had  subsided,  the  vision  of  the  right 
eye  was  perfectly  restored,  he  thinks 
that  the  temporary  deprivation  of  sight 
was  caused  by  the  tumefaction  Avhich 
prevented  the  opening  of  the  eyelids. 
Since  the  injury  the  left  eye  has  been 
completely  amaurotic ;  with  this  he 
cannot  recognize  the  least  ray  of  light, 
and  is  even  insensible  to  the  glare  from 
a  magic  lantern.  The  iris  is  somewhat 
expanded,  and  totally  immoveable  when 
the  opposite  eye  is  closed,  but  when 
both  are  open  its  motions  perfectly 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cicatrix 
under  the  right,  and  the  total  loss  of 
vision  in  the  left,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  disease. 

With  great  difficulty  I  persuaded  the 
I)aticnt  to  allow  me  to  remove  the 
cicatrix,  which  was  found  to  contain  a 
small  foreign  body,  but  by  no  entreaty 
could  I  persuade  liim  to  permit  me  to 
bring  the. edges  of  the  wound  together 
by  stitches. 

Altliough   he  promised  to  return,  he 
never  afterwards  made  his  appearance, 
and   1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
traces  of  him.. 
Xew  York,  Feb.  18, 1843. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  March  24,  1S43. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  diiynit.itoni 
Artis  Medice  tueri ;  potestas  niodo  veuiendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuin  non  recuso." 

CiCBRO. 


LUNATIC    ASYLUMS. 
m'nauguten's  case. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  philanthropist  to 
observe  that  lunacy  daily  occupies  more 
and  more  of  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  physician,  but  of  the  jurist  and 
the  statesman.  The  erection  of  new 
county  asylums,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  laws  relating  to  lunatics,  are 
creditable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  are  alike  evidences  of  that  anxious 
desire  for  improvement,  which,  though 
it  may  not  attain  perfection,  is  certain 
to  leave  mediocrity  far  behind.  As  all 
that  we  see  around  us,  as  each  varied 
shape  of  the  materi;d  world,  is  but  the 
embodying  of  an  idea,  the  improvement 
in  the  external  aspect  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums shows  the  change  for  the  better 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  theories 
of  insanity.  The  stern  and  gloomy 
aspect  of  a  madhouse  of  the  last  cen- 
tury indicated  the  belief  that  restraint, 
seclusion,  and  severity,  were  nearly  all 
that  insanity  could  demand ;  while  the 
cheerful  air  and  architectural  embel- 
lishments of  a  modern  building  are  the 
outward  signs  of  a  better  creed.  They 
show  that  it  is  intended  to  be  an 
asylum  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ; 
a  retreat  from  the  feverish  embarrass- 
ments of  life ;  a  refuge  where  cares 
cease  to  trouble,  and  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest.  Two  pamphlets  showing 
the  laudable  course  of  the  present  move- 
ment, its  right  direction,  and  its  cease- 
less activity,  are  now  lying  before  us. 
The  one  is  by  Dr.  Harty,  and  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  critique  on  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  last  session,  for  amending 
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the  law  relating  to  private  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  Ireland*. 

Itsauthorbcgins  with  the  grand  topic 
of  the  d:i y,  and  ends  with  it  too  : 
A  te  principium  ;  tibi  dcsinet ! 

Jloth  in  his  dedication  and  postscript 
he  touches  on  M'Naughtcn's  case,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  "  a  point  of 
judicial  law,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
most  diHicult  and  delicate,  should,  after 
due  deliberation,  be  definitively  and 
practically  settled  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." 

Unfortunately,  the  late  verdict  has 
turned  out  the  reverse  of  this  hope  ; 
and  instead  of  shedding  light  on  this 
important  subject,  has  rather,  like  the 
tenebrific  stars  imagined  by  some  old 
philosophers,  involved  it  in  fresh  ob- 
scurity. It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  jury  acquitted  Mx*.  Drummond's 
murderer  merely  because  they  sup- 
posed his  sense  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  to  be  totally  perverted,  or  be- 
cause they  thought  him  so  mad  that  he 
did  not  know  the  legal  punishment  of 
his  crime.  If  they  acquitted  him  for 
the  former  reason,  their  verdict  strikes 
directly  at  the  root  of  all  social  govern- 
ment ;  for  housebreakers  and  banditti, 
no  doubt,  defend  their  actions  by  the 
arguments  which  romance  writers  put 
in  their  mouths  ;  and  their  instinct  of 
right  and  wrong  being  therefore  plainly 
extinguished,  they  should  be  sent  to  a 
madhouse  instead  of  the  gibbet  or  the 
gallies.  Or,  to  take  cases  more  nearly 
akin  to  M'Naughtcn's,  the  religious 
and  political  fanatics  who  have  in  all 
ages  thought  to  do  the  state  some  ser- 
vice by  assassinating  its  heads,  the 
Ravaillacs  and  the  Ankerstroms,  ought 
to  have  been  permitted  to  wear  out 
their   lives  quietly  in   the  cells   of  a 


*  Observations  on  an  Act  (5  &  fi  Vict.  c.  123) 
"for  amenilinfr  the  lawrolatinsf  to  private  lunatic 
asylums  in  Irelanil,"  &c.  &c. ;  with  coninients 
demonstrative  of  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
revision  of  that  act,&c.    By  William  Ilarty,  M.D. 


madhouse,  were  this  destructive  theory 
to  be  sanctioned. 

"  In  1.'373,"  says  our  great  historian, 
"  one  Peter  Burchet,  a  puritan,  being 
persuaded  that  it  was  meritorious  to 
Kill  such  as  opposed  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  ran  into  the  streets,  and 
wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous  sea- 
captain,  wliom  he  took  for  Hatton,  the 
Queen's  favourite.  The  Queen  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  ordered  him  to  be 
punished  instantly  by  martial  law; 
but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  some 
prudent  counsellors,  who  told  her  that 
this  law  was  usually  confined  to  tur- 
bulent times,  she  recalled  her  order, 
and  delivered  over  Burchet  to  the 
common  law*." 

What  "  the  common  law"  did  with 
Peter  Burchet,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but  it  does  not  require  much  sagacity 
to  divine  the  event  of  the  case  in  such 
simple  times,  or  to  conjecture  that  he 
was  not  sent  to  Bethlem. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  juiy 
acquitted  M'Naughten  because  they 
believed  him  destitute  of  such  a  glim- 
mering of  reason  as  enables  a  man  to 
see  the  link  between  murder  and  the 
gallows,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
their  verdict ;  it  is  compatible  with  the 
welfare  of  society.  But  mere  perver- 
sion of  the  moral  instinct,  without  this 
utter  extinction  of  common  sense, 
should  never  save  the  criminal  from 
his  doom.  His  depravity  nuist  not  be 
his  excuse;  and  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  can  complain,  that  the  penalty, 
which  he  knowingly  braved,  is  in- 
flicted. He,  too,  who  would  subvert  a  go- 
vcrnment  by  violence,  plays  an  awful 
game,  and  must  submit  to  all  the 
chances  of  failure,  whether  a  Brutus  or 
a  Guy  Faux. 

"  He  threw  for  a  coronet  or  a  coffin," 
says  Colonel  Talbot  of  Fergus  Mac 
Ivor,  "  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  draw 
stakes,  because  the  throw  was  against 
him." 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  opi- 
nion on  the  plea  of  monomania  in  cri- 
*  Hume's  History  of  EnRlawd,  Api>endix  iiL 
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minal  cases  is  confirmed  by  tJie  high 
authority  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  the 
same  doctrine  is  explained  in  the 
Examiner  of  last  Saturday,  with  all 
the  sparkling  clearness  of  the  editor. 

We  may  observe,  in  addition,  that  if 
the  unhappy  theories  of  the  French 
writers  on  this  point  should  be  adopted 
in  practice,  the  insane  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a  new  danger.  For  if  a  dis- 
charged lunatic  was  considered  as  a 
licensed  assassin,  whose  only  punish- 
ment was  a  return  to  his  cell,  scarcely 
any  length  of  convalescence  could 
justify  the  release  of  any  lunatic, 
far  less  of  a  mischievous  one.  The 
old  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  semel 
fiiriosus  semper  prcESiimilnr  fiiriosus, 
would  be  acted  upon  in  all  its  severity. 
Before  the  recourse  to  such  a  calami- 
tous  remedy,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
people  will  have  discovered  a  better 
expedient :  and  a  sufficiently  easy  one 
presents  itself,  namely,  that  of  admi- 
nistering the  law  in  the  old  style,  when 
depravity  was  not  sheltered  under  the 
name  of  monomania,  nor  crime  pro- 
tected by  an  apparent  want  of  motive. 

In  fine,  when  punishment  is  considered 
as  a  means  of  prevention,  it  is  obvious 
that  while  the  somewhat  hurried  exe- 
cution of  Bellingham  checked  this 
variety  of  crime  for  a  long  period,  the 
impunity  granted  to  M'Naughten  has 
brought  out  into  the  light  of  day  a 
swarm  of  would-be  imitators. 

But  let  us  leave  this  painful  topic, 
and  return  to  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Harty. 

Ireland,whch  is  so  deficient  in  too  many 
essentials,  is  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  lunatic  asylums;  and  Dr.  Harty, 
in  his  capacity  of  physician  to  the 
three  criminal  prisons  of  DubHn,  has 
had  ample  opportunities,  in  late  years, 
of  bearing  witness  to  this  want.  For- 
merly these  prisons  seldom  contained 
more  than  three  or  four  lunatics  ;  but 
bince  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Sneyd, 


and  the  enactment  of  1  Vict.  c.  27, 
magistrates  have  committed  them  more 
largely;  and  they  now  contain  upwards 
of  sixty  lunatics,  epileptics,  and  idiots  ! 
County  asylums  of  sufficient  size  are  so 
plani  and  necessary  a  remedy  for  this 
flagrant  abuse,  that  it  might  seem  un- 
necessary to  give  another  word  to  the 
subject.  Dr.  Harty,  however,  makes  a 
different  proposal.  The  workhouses 
lately  erected  in  Ireland  contain  the 
able-bodied  as  well  as  the  infirm  poor. 
Let  the  former,  he  says,  be  discharged, 
and  relieved  at  home,  and  let  the  space 
thus  evacuated  be  filled  with  incurable 
lunatics.  The  asylums  will  then  be 
able  to  hold  the  lunatics  who  are  now 
thrust  into  prisons,  not  only  in  Dublin, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  economists  would,  of  course,  ob- 
ject to  this  alteration,  since  it  would 
tear  up  their  favourite  "  test  of  desti- 
tution'\by  the  roots:  but  abetter  reason 
might  be  urged  against  it.  Few  lunatics 
should  be  regarded  as  utterly  incur- 
able ;  and  it  is  clear  that  their  chance  of 
recovery  nmst  be  greater  in  a  well  re- 
gulated asylum  than  in  a  workhouse. 
In  the  former  they  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  one  who  devotes  his  life 
to  the  study  of  their  malady ;  in  the 
latter  they  would  enjoy  but  a  sknder 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  visiting 
medical  officer.  The  moral  treatment 
of  lunacy — the  education  of  the  wander- 
ing mind — is  yet  to  be  discovered;  and 
its  study  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  must  be  encouraged.  A 
French  jthilanthropist,  M.  Seguin,  has 
succeeded  in  teaching  idiot  children  to 
read  and  write ;  after  this,  who  shall 
despair  ? 

The  Bill,  which  Dr.  Harty  criticises 
pretty  sharply,  was  brought  in  ver}' 
late,  and  passed  in  a  hurry  ;  for  it  was 
not  printed  till  the  13th  of  July,  1842, 
and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
12lh  of  Aii<;usl,  the  last  day  of  the 
session,     Wliellier  from  this  legislative 
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canter,  or  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
person  who  revised  its  details,  the  Act 
is  full  of  errors ;  so  that  although  it 
was  only  intended  to  last  three  years, 
Dr.  Harly  doubts  whether  its  rickety 
frame  will  enable  it  to  survive  so  long. 

Dr.  Harty  points  out  many  of  the 
errors  and  omissions  apparently  arising 
from  the  race  which  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  were  running  against  time. 
Thus,  although  the  English  Act,  the 
prototype,  contains  three  oaths  of 
secrecy,  its  coi)y;  the  Irish  Act,  has  but 
one  ;  and  while  by  the  former  an  oath 
of  secrecy  is  administered  to  the  Clerk 
and  Clerk's  Assistant,  as  well  as  to  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  latter  the  Com- 
missioners alone  arc  sworn. 

In  England,  again,  the  application 
for  a  license  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  plan  of  the  house,  only  when  the 
house  has  not  been  previously  licensed ; 
but  the  omission  of  a  few  words  in  the 
Irish  Act  subjects  proprietors  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  new  plan  every 
year.  That  this  trouble  and  expense 
are  altogether  "  unnecessary,"  as  Dr. 
Harty  supposes,  we  would  not  too 
hastily  assert.  To  ask  for  a  new  plan 
every  year  may  be  unreasonable ;  but 
if  the  English  Act  says  "once  a  plan, 
always  a  plan,"  thut  must  be  wrong 
too ;  houses  change  like  men,  andeven  if 
they  have  changed  for  the  better,  it  is 
well  to  gratify  what  phrenologists  call 
"  the  love  of  approbation,"  by  affording 
their  possessor  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly recording  their  improvements. 

If  we  might  hint  a  fault,  indeed.  Dr. 
Harty,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  is  rather  too  fidgetty  touching 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  law,  and  rather  too  desirous  of  in- 
cluding doubtful  cases  under  the  defi- 
nition of  persons  proper  to  be  confined. 
Thus  he  would  shut  up  patients  labour- 
ing under  delirium  tremens  ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  laments  "  the  many 
melancholy  instances  of  the  most  per- 


severingly  depraved  taste  for  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  fcithors  and  mothers  of 
families,  or  in  their  adult  children," 
and  wants  to  apply  (he  same  remedy 
to  these  cases,  before  they  terminate  in 
positive  mania,  or  in  delirium  tremens. 
Hitherto,  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
receive  cases  of  this  kind  into  his  Asy- 
lum, provided  all  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives have  met,  and  subscribed  a  letter 
requesting  that  he  would  take  in  the 
tippler  for  three  or  six  months.  At 
present,  however,  he  thinks  that"  such 
humane  and  beneficial  interference  can' 
no  longer  be  hazarded,"  and  wishes  the 
legislature  to  provide  a  remedy.  Now 
in  spite  of  the  labours  of  Father  Mat- 
thew, we  think  that  scores  of  supernu- 
merary asylums  might  be  filled  in  Ire- 
land, or  elsewhere,  by  admitting  all  the 
thirsty  souls  whose  excessive  ingurgi- 
tation  of  alcohol  alarmed  their  friends. 
More  lenient  measures  might  be  de- 
vised. In  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
property  of  habitual  drunkards  is 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Chancellor*.  In  Switzerland,  we  have 
ourselves  seen  an  interdiction  prohibit- 
ing a  certain  drunkard  from  being  sup- 
plied with  hquor.  If  the  less  primitive 
manners  of  our  own  countrj'  allowed  of 
such  a  plan,  most  persons  would  prefer 
being  coldly  repulsed  from  the  Foun- 
tain and  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  to  a 
lodgment  in  the  most  comfortable  of 
asylums, 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY, 

March  U,  1843. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 


Some  Account  of  an  Hysterical  Affection 
of  the  Vocal  Apparatus.  ByOscARM, 
P.  Clayton. 
The  author  prefaced  the  detail  of  his  paper 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  too  frequent 
generalization  in  the  treatment  of  hysterical 
affections,  which  he  supposes  chiefly  to  ariae 

*  Beck's  Medical  Juri)<|>rudeiice,9th  cdit.p.4SS, 
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from  hysterical  disease  being  confoundei 
with  diseases  occurring  iu  au  hysterical  dia- 
thesis. 

The  cas^s,  sixteen  in  n\iniher,  ocrurred  in 
two  groups  :  the  first  beginning  in  February, 
1841,  accompanied  by  well-marked  pyrcxial 
symptoms  ;  the  second  in  October  last,  in 
which  the  symptoms  were  clearly  hysterical, 
and  imitative  from  the  first,  lliey  occurred 
in  a  charitable  institution  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  female  children ;  those  attacked 
were  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  February,  18  H,  seven  of  the  children 
were  attacked  as  follows — with  a  short  hack- 
ing cough,  almost  constant,  much  pain  and 
distress  in  breathing,  no  exjiectoration, 
pulse  quick,  hot  skin,  tongue  wliite,  bowels 
costive.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  during 
■which  time  these  symptoms  withstood  all 
the  remedies  applied,  the  cough  changed  to 
sounds  varying  in  the  different  patients  ;  in 
some  resembling  tlie  double  action  of  a  large 
saw  ;  in  another  a  shrill  screaming  expira- 
tion followed  a  quick  catching  insiiiratoiy 
effort ;  in  another  the  sound  was  like  that 
produced  by  blowing  into  a  small  metallic 
tube.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
dissonance  and  constancy  of  these  sounds. 

Besides  these,  one  girl,  aged  fourteen, 
became  affected  with  symptoms  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  lai^ngitis,  and  requiring 
the  usual  means  for  tlieir  removal ;  but  after 
a  week  or  two  the  noise  above  alluded  to 
supervened.  In  the  commencemei>t,  sina- 
pisms, blister.*,  expectorants,  and  nauseants, 
were  tried  in  various  forms,  and  subse- 
<|uently  sedatives,  alone  and  conjoined  with 
antispasmodics  ;  but  without  avail.  When 
the  anomalous  sounds  were  established,  a 
combination  of  hemlock,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
:uid  quinine,  was  given,  as  well  as  full  doses 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  These  remeilies, 
however,  produced  no  effect  till  the  children 
were  separated  one  from  the  other,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  sent 
home,  the  patients  slowly  recovered.  Tlie 
two  who  were  removed  speedily  i-ecovered, 
although  all  required  the  long-continued 
exhibition  of  mineral  tonics  to  remove  the 
very  considerable  debility  that  remained. 

In  the  second  group,  commencing  in 
October  last,  the  dental  sounds,  i.  e.  in- 
si)iratory  and  expiratory,  succeeded  almost 
immediately  on  the  hacking  cough,  and  there 
were  soir.c  catarrhal  symjitoms ;  on  the 
whole,  the  hysterical  character  was  well 
marked. 

A  considerable  number  were  now  at- 
tacki'd  ;  many  of  those  who  had  formerly 
laboured  under  the  same  sym))toms.  The 
ujiroar  became  alarming  to  the  neigh- 
bours. No  remedial  means,  including  tur- 
pentine, spiritus,  ammonia;  succinatus, 
atitispasmodics,  tonics,  mineral  and  vegetable 
combined,  with  the  regular  use  of  the  shower 


bath,  being  after  long  continuance  found  of 
any  use,  the  author  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  mental  influence,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  celebrated  Boi  rhaave,  he  as- 
sembled the  cliildrenand  iufoniicd  them  that 
he  should  with  a  red  hot  instrument  burn 
the  throat  of  all  those  who  were  not  well  by 
the  following  morning.  Their  fright  urged 
them  to  escape  from  the  school  on  the  next 
day,  when  they  ran  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  on  being  collected  at  the  school  on  the 
day  after  were  all  found  well.  Two  of  the 
elder  girls  dkl  not  escape,  and  hi  tlirm  the 
symptoms  persisted,  and  in  the  others  they 
returned  in  little  more  than  a  week.  All 
other  means  failing,  their  throats  were  blis- 
tered with  a  spatula  heated  in  boiling  water, 
and  covered  viith  a  silk  handkerchief.  This 
with  some  succeeded  ;  in  two  others  secluded 
from  the  rest  the  affection  gradually  wore 
out ;  but  two  were  at  last  sent  to  their  homes, 
where,  separated  from  their  noisy  companions, 
they  soon  recovered. 

Case  of  Erectile  Tumor  in  the  Popliteal 
apace,  and  its  removal.  By  Robebt 
LisTON,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  Univer- 
sity College  Hos])ital. 
Tlie  patient  was  a  stout  healthy  looking  lad, 
ten  years  of  age.  He  had  a  tumor  in  the 
right  ham,  of  an  oval  sliape,  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  its  long  diameter,  unattached 
to  the  skin,  and  unattended  with  pain.  It 
had  a  doughy  elastic  feel,  giving  a  sensation 
when  the  limb  was  extended  almost  exactly 
resembling  fluctuation  produced  by  deeply 
seated  matter.  When  the  limb  was  flexed 
this  sensation  was  less  perceptible,  and  it  had 
more  the  feel  of  an  elastic  solid  tumor, 
which  was  moveable,  and  could  be  distinctly 
raised  from  the  bone.  The  tumor  first  at- 
tracted attention  when  the  patient  was  about 
two  years  of  age.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it 
had  increased  in  size,  so  as  to  be  nearly  of 
the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  Being  punctured 
at  this  time,  with  a  grooved  needle,  no  fluid 
escaped.  It  slowly  increased,  without 
occasioning  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  three 
years  ago  a  surgeon  passed  a  seton  through 
it,  which  was  withdrawn  in  a  few  days,  when 
a  discharge  had  been  established.  No  benefit 
was  gained  by  this  proceeding,  or  by  other 
measures  adopted  to  reduce  its  size.  The 
operation  for  its  removal  was  performed 
January  6th.  An  exidoratory  puncture 
with  a  bistouiy  was  first  made  into  the 
centre  of  the  tumor.  This  was  followed 
by  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood,  and  the 
SAvelling  somewhat  diminished  in  size.  Its 
surface  was  ne.st  exposed  by  dividing  the 
skin  and  fascia ;  and  it  was  now  observed 
that  it  had  the  aspect  of  a  fatty  tumor,  and 
was  evidently  much  less  in  its  dimensions 
than  before  tlie  cnmmcncenu'ut  of  tlic  opera- 
tion.    As  tiic  operation  was  proceeded  with 
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the  tumor  coutinucd  to  dpcrease  in  size.  It 
wusfuuiiii  that  the  substance  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  covered  by  the  fibres  of  the 
Bcmi-niemljranous  muscle,  and,  to  extirpate 
it,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  into  that 
muscle.  In  the  course  of  the  oi)erafion  the 
tumor  liad  to  be  followed  deeply  into  the 
popliteal  space  ;  it  had  to  be  dissected  oft' 
from  the  nerve,  and  a  good  deal  of  blood 
was  lost.  Only  one  vessel  recjuired  ligature. 
The  wound  healed  favourably,  and  the  boy 
was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward  on  the  IGth 
day  from  the  operation.  On  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  tumor,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
a  ma^s,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  of 
most  perfect  erectile  tissue.  On  a  miero- 
scojtie  examination,  an  appearance  was  visi- 
ble like  that  of  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the 
heart ;  the  columns  of  the  reticulated  struc- 
ture being  covered  with  a  smooth  membrane 
resembling  that  lining  the  inner  surfaces  of 
veins.  A  prej)aration  of  the  tumor  was 
exhibited.  The  author  adds  some  observa- 
tions on  the  circumstances  which  were  pecu- 
liar in  this  case,  directing  attention  especially 
to  the  difficulties  occasioned  in  the  operation 
by  the  tumor  being  covered  on  all  sides  by 
muscular  fibres,  and  by  the  diminution 
which  occurred  in  its  size  as  he  proceeded. 
He  closes  his  remarks  by  offering  the 
opinion,  that  the  tumor  was  developed  in 
the  substance  of  the  muscles  with  which  it 
was  connected.  Another  case  is  appended, 
where  the  author  removed  a  tumor  of  a 
different  structure  from  the  side  of  the  neck  ; 
and  where  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  morbid 
substance  originated  in  the  interior  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  A  drawing 
of  this  tumor  was  shown. 
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Case  VIII. —  CoUca pictonum,  marked  hy 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  obstinate 
constipation,  blue  line  along  Ihe  margins 
of  the  gums,  i!^-c. .-  cured  by  combinations 
oj" purgative  and  narcotic  remedies,  alum, 

ifC. 

John  IIalliday,  jetat.  .30,  admitted  June 
13,  1S42,  under  Dr.  Williams.  A  short 
muscular  man ;  ruddy  comjdexion,  and 
sanguine  temperament ;  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  has  been  living  in  London  for  some 
time  ;  he  has  been  a  painter  ever  since  he 
was  14  years  old;  has  no  hereditary  i)re- 
disposition  to  disease ;  habits  tolerably 
regular  ;  drinks  two  or  three  pints  of  beer 
daily,  sometimes  a  httle  more.     His  health 


has  always  been  good ;  was  never  laid  up 
with  any  illness,  except  about  three  years 
since,  when  he  had  an  attack  similar  to  the 
present,  which  obhged  him  to  keep  in  bed 
for  a  month  ;  he  was  treated  by  leeches, 
purgatives,  and  injections  ;  after  the  attack 
he  says,  about  half  a  ])int  of  blood  was  dis- 
charged by  stool.  This  attack  was  at- 
tributed to  his  having  taken  his  meals  in  a 
white-lead  manufactury,  where  he  was  then 
working,  without  washing  his  hands.  Since 
this  j)criod  his  bowels  have  never  been 
regular  without  taking  medicine  occasionally, 
but  he  has  never  had  any  \y,nn  since  ;  never 
had  any  weakness  of  the  limbs,  dropj)ing  of 
the  wrist,  &c.,  and  the  muscles  are  well 
developed ;  never  had  rheumatism,  paiu  in 
the  chest,  cough,  &c. 

For  several  weeks,  ending  June  4th,  he 
had  been  working  at  Hatting,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  he  drank  about  three- 
(piarters  of  a  pint  of  gin  ;  the  next  morning 
he  felt  a  sensation  of  weight  about  the  um- 
bilicus, followed  by  a  gnawing  pain,  and 
this  gradually  became  worse,  especially 
at  limes  ;  he  however  continued  to  work  till 
the  10th  instant,  and  during  this  time  was 
employed  in  a  very  close  house,  and  drank 
some  very  "  hard"  beer.  His  bowels  were 
opened  very  slightly  on  the  Gth  and  8th,  but 
with  these  exceptions  they  have  not  been 
opened  since  he  was«taken  ill,  although  from 
the  8th  he  has  been  taking  various  purgative 
medicines,  pills,  mixtures,  jalap,  &c.  Has 
not  been  sick,  except  once  yesterday  even- 
ing after  drinking  some  warm  beer,  with  the 
view,  he  says,  of  making  the  jalap  operate. 

Present  symptoms. — The  skin  is  cool,  and 
perspiring  freely  ;  complexion  rather  sallow 
about  the  eyes  and  forehead  ;  countenance 
anxious;  brows  contracted,  &c.  He  com- 
plains of  a  severe  griping  and  twisting  pain 
all  over  the  abdomen,  but  most  severe  just 
above  the  umbihcus  ;  it  is  relieved  by  firm 
pressure,  and  he  feels  most  easy  when  he 
lies  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  drawn 
up ;  there  is  no  hardness,  enlargement,  or 
increased  tension  of  the  abdomen  ;  no  head- 
ache ;  the  res))iration  and  heart's  sounds 
healthy  ;  pulse  70,  regular,  rather  small, 
not  hard  ;  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a 
yellowish  fur,  especially  at  the  back  part ; 
the  gums  have  a  blueish  tinge  along  the 
margins,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  greyish 
deposit  in  this  situation  ;  appetite  moderate  ; 
thirst  not  considerable. 

8  o'clock,  a.m. — llabeat  Enema  Pur- 
gans. 

12  o  clock. — Repetatur  Enema  Purganf. 

Each  of  these  brought  away  a  little  ftecal 
matter. 

3,  P.M. — ^  Calomel.gr.  viij.  ;  Opii  Pulv. 

gr.  J.     Ft.  j)il.  statim  suniend. 
51  01.  Ricini,  f^j.     Cras  mane  sumcnd. 
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In  the  evening  the  pain  in  the  bowels  was 
very  severe,  and  he  was  ordered  to  have  hot 
fomentations  applied,  and  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing draught : — 

9>  01.  Ricini,  fjj.;  Tinct.  Opii,  n{xxx. ; 
Aq.  Sleuth.  j)ip.  fjss.  ft.  haust. 

June  14th. — The  pain  is  rather  easier  this 
morning,  but  is  very  bad  at  times.  Pulse 
64,  compressible. 

9  A.M.— $1  01.  Ricini,  f  3vj. ;  Ol.  Cro- 
tonis,  nij. ;  Aqua  Menth.  Mist.  Acac. 
aa.  f  jiij.  ft.  haust.  statim  sum. 

This  opened  the  bowels  once  freely  about 
noon, 

3  P.M. — The  abdomen  is  not  enlarged  or 
knotted  at  all,  but  feels  rather  too  resistant 
in  some  parts,  especially  round  the  umbilicus. 

The  sound  on  percussion  is  tympanitic 
above  the  margins  of  the  ribs  on  the  right 
side,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  pul- 
monary resonance  extends  quite  as  far  down 
as  usual  on  this  side.  The  pain  is  less.  The 
countenance  flushed  a  little. 

p,  Calomel.gr. v.;  Ext.  Belladonnae,gr.j. 
ft.  pil.  hork  somni  sumend, 
Jt  01,  Ricini,  f  Jj.  eras  mane. 

15th. — The  pain  has  been  extremely  violent 
all  through  the  night ;  he  had  the  hot  fomen- 
tations again,  but  without  relief;  he  is  easier 
again  this  morning.  Pulse  104.  Bowels  not 
opened  since  yesterday  at  noon.  Urine 
scanty  ;  one  pint  in  twenty-four  hours ;  high 
coloured,  and  containing  a  copious  red  sedi- 
ment, dissolved  by  heating  or  adding  nitric 
acid. 

Statim  Sumat.     01.  Ricini,  f  Jiss, 

1 6th. — The  pain  returned  again  lastevening 
with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  The  bowels 
were  opened  two  or  three  times  last  night, 
and  once  this  morning.  The  stools  were 
watery  and  dark  coloured,  and  contained 
some  scybala.  Urine  more  abundant. 
p,  Ext.  Belladonnjc.gr.vj.;  Alum.  Sulph. 

.^ij. ;  Aq.  Menth.,   Mist.   Camph.   aa. 

ifjiij.    M.  ft.  Mistura,    Sum,  Cochl.  ij. 

magna  4ta  quaque  hora. 

17th. — The  pain  was  severe  again  last 
night,  and  continued  so  till  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  after  which  he  slept  for  some 
hours.  Pulse  120,  rather  sharp.  Bowels 
opened  once  freely  in  the  night.  Urine 
scanty  ;  sp.  gr.  1025  ;  contains  no  excess  of 
the  sulphates. 

Statim  suinat.  Olei  Ricini,  fjj.  et  repe- 
tatur  post  boras  tres  si  opus  sit.  Fiat 
Mistura  cum  Ext.  Belladonnse,  gr.  viij. 

18th. — Tlie  castor  oil  had  no  effect  on  the 
bowels.  Tlie  pain  was  very  bad  again  last 
night  in  the  same  situation  as  before.  Since 
yesterday  afternoon  he  has  had  some  dimncKS 


of  vision,  as  if  a  mist  were  before  his  eyes  ; 

the  pupils  are  both  dilated ;  the  tongue  is 

more  coated ;  the  gums  are  dry,  and  he  is 

very  thirsty.     Urine  scanty. 

$L  Olei  Crotonis,  ITtij.  ;  Ext.  Belladon. 
gr.  j.  Mic.  Panis  q.  s.  ft.  pil.  Statim 
sumenda,  et  omni  bihoiio  ad  tertiam 
vicem rejietenda.  Sumatur  mistura terdie 
tantum .  Vespere  nisi  prius  solutus  fuerit 
alvus  iujiciatur  Enema  Terebinthinse, 

20th. — He  took  all  three  doses  of  the 
croton  oil,  &c.  on  the  18th;  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  last  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened  three  times.  The  stools  were  light- 
coloured  and  watery — not  lumpy.  The  pain 
was  easier  before  the  bowels  were  opened, 
and  afterwards  tliere  was  very  little  pain 
loft,  and  he  has  had  no  return  of  it  since. 
There  is  a  slight  superficial  tenderness  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  this  is 
due,  he  thinks,  to  the  hot  fomentations,  &c. 
Feels  stronger  and  better ;  pulse  80,  natural ; 
appetite  returning  ;  tongue  less  furred  ;  pu- 
pils still  dilated ;  urine  much  more  abundant, 
natural. 

Repetantur  pilulse  ut  antea. 

21st. — He  took  the  pills  in  the  same  way 
as  before ;  and  four  or  five  hours  after  the 
last  dose  they  opened  the  bowels  several 
times.  He  looks  much  better,  and  says  he 
is  quite  well,  only  rather  weak  ;  has  no  pain 
at  all ;  pulse  natural ;  the  blueness  of  the 
gums  has  almost  disappeared  ;  the  tongue  is 
nearly  clean  ;  appetite  good ;  urine  free  j 
pupils  both  dilated,  especially  the  left. 

Oniittantur  Medicamenta, 

22d. — The  sound  on  percussion  is  natural 
over  the  abdomen.  The  dulness  of  the  liver 
reaches  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  No  dim- 
ness of  vision  left.  Bowels  still  freely  open, 
and  he  makes  plenty  of  water. 

23d. — Sleeps   well ;    is  quite   recovered  ; 
bowels  regular,  &c.     Discharged  cured. 
Remarks. 

Diagnosis. — The  case  was  clearly  one  of 
colica  pictonum.  It  was  characterized  by  a 
constant  gnawing  and  grij)ing  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  especially  about  the  umbilicus. 
The  pain  was  increased  very  much  in 
paroxysms,  was  relieved  by  firm  pressure, 
and,  like  almost  all  abdominal  ]iains,  was 
easiest  when  the  patient  was  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  drawn  up.  There  was 
obstinate  constipation,  slight  sickness,  thirst, 
and  anxiety  of  countenance ;  no  feverishness 
(skin  cool  and  moist,  pulse  moderate)  ;  the 
complexion  was  rather  sallow,  and  there  was 
a  blueish  line  along  the  margin  of  the  gums, 
with  a  sort  of  greyish  deposition  between 
this  and  the  teeth  ;  the  abdomen  was  not 
knotted,  as  is  generally  the  case,  nor  was 
there  much  increased  tension  or  hardness ; 
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there  was  some  about  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
tympanitic  sound  was  found  to  rise  one  or 
two  inches  above  the  margins  of  the  ribs  on 
the  right  side :  this  is  frerjucntly  tlie  case  in 
pairiters'  colic,  and  arises  from  the  presence 
of  an  increased  {(uantity  of  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, which  are  thus  forced  in  front  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  liver,  and  do  not  }lisj>lare 
it  upwards,  as  we  might  have  rjither  antici- 
pated would  have  been  the  case ;  for  it  was 
found  that  the  dull  sound  of  the  liver  did 
not  rise  at  all  above  the  usual  height,  and 
at  a  subsequent  examination  the  dulne?s 
reached  to  the  margins  of  the  ribs  as  usual. 

It  could  not  be  confounded  with  either 
ei^teritis  or  peritonitis ;  for  the  pain  was 
relieved  by  firm  pressure,  there  was  no  fever, 
and  also  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  came  on.  It  could  not  be  colitis,  because 
of  the  situation  of  the  pain,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  constipation,  and  not  diarrhoea, 
&c.  It  was  therefore  colic,  and  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  colic  which  arises  from  lead  in 
the  system,  as  proved  by  the  more  gradual 
accession  of  the  pain  than  in  ordinary  colic  ; 
it  being  at  first  dull,  and  afterwards  more 
intense  ;  also  the  blueness  of  the  gums,  and 
the  apparent  cause. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  colic  ?  Consi- 
dering the  nature  of  his  employment  (house- 
painter),  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
lead  was  in  some  way  or  other  the  cause ; 
and  the  blueness  of  tlie  gums  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  that  his  system  was  under 
the  influence  of  lead.  How  does  the  lead 
get  into  the  system  ?  It  is  almost  certain, 
notwithst.inding  the  arguments  of  Tanquerel 
to  the  contrary,  that  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  this  may  occur  ;  and  when  once  it  has 
entered,  it  may  produce  its  effects  on  the 
economy,  which  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances— sometimes  colic,  sometimes  paralysis 
of  motion  or  of  sensation,  sometimes  neu- 
ralgia, Ike.  The  first  mode  of  introduction 
is  absorption  through  the  skin  :  this  mode  is 
denied  by  Tanquerel,  but  there  is  a  case  in 
the  hospital  at  this  time  (July  1842)  which 
seems  to  prove  it ;  for  without  this  patient 
having  had  colic,  tkc.  he  has  paralysis  of  the 
head  and  arms*.  If  it  entered  the  system 
through  the  lungs  with  the  air,  or  through 
the  intestinal  canal  with  the  ingesta,  how 
came  it  to  produce  no  effect  on  those  parts, 
but  to  paralyse  the  hands  and  arms  .'  To 
explain  this  in  any  other  way  than  absorption 
through  the  skin,  and  local  action  on  the 
nerves,  we  must  adopt  some  more  violent 
assumption  than  this ;  as,  that  there  is  a 
certain  directing  power  in  the  system,  which 
conducts  the  lead,  after  it  has  entered  the 
circulation,  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearms, 
&c.     The  second  mode  is  by  being  carried 

*  Tills  case  will  be  reported  in  a  future  number 
ot  ihe  Mkdical  Gazette. 


into  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  fine  particles, 
and  there  absorbed  and  carried  into  the 
circulation.  The  third  mode  is  by  being 
taken  into  the  alimenUiry  canal  with  the 
ingesta,  and  absorbed  with  these,  &c. 

In  the  jiresent  case  the  second  appeared  to 
have  been  the  chief  mode  of  introduction  ; 
for  we  find  by  the  history  that  he  had  for 
several  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
attack  been  engaged  in  flatting,  i.  e.  paint- 
ing rooms  of  a  dead  white  colour,  in  which 
turpentine  is  used  in  the  paint  instead  of 
oil,  and  from  its  volatility  the  particles  of 
lead  are  diflusid  through  the  atmosphere  in 
the  room,  which  is  kept  closely  shut  up  all 
the  time.  This  kind  of  painting  is  well 
known  to  be  more  likely  to  cause  colic  than 
any  other.  Probably  other  causes  also 
assisted  in  producing  it  here  :  thus  we  find 
that  he  had  an  attack  about  three  years  be- 
fore (when,  by  his  account,  it  was  prodm-ed 
in  the  third  mode,  he  having  been  working 
in  a  white-lead  manufactory,  and  been  care- 
less enough  to  eat  his  meals  without  wash- 
ing his  hands) ;  and  this  had  left  a  costive 
state  of  the  bowels  ;  so  that,  independently 
of  the  predisposition  left  by  the  disease  to 
the  reproduction  of  itself,  there  was  here  an 
actually  exciting  cause  of  colic.  Again, 
the  night  before  the  attack  commenced  he 
drank  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  gin,  be- 
sides his  daily  allowance  of  beer  ;  and  of  all 
the  exciting  causes  of  colic,  none  perhaps  is 
more  common,  or  more  powerful  in  its  ope- 
ration, than  intepiperance.  Tanquerel  states 
that  he  has,  "  in  a  good  many  cases,  seen 
the  disease  shew  itself  on  the  morrow,  or 
even  the  second  day,  after  a  debauch."  And, 
lastly,  after  the  attick  had  commenced 
slightly,  it  a])pears  that  he  continued  his 
work  for  a  few  days  in  a  close  and  dusty 
house,  and  drank  pretty  much  very  hard 
beer :  this  jirobably  contributed  to  render 
the  attack  more  severe  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been.  The  patient  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  from  any  other  effect 
of  lead  than  the  colic ;  neither  paralysis  nor 
neuralgia. 

Next  as  to  the  treatment. — What  were  the 
indications  ?  The  first  undoubtedly  was  to 
procure  a  free  passage  through  the  bowels  ; 
and,  before  attempting  to  describe  the  most 
appropriate  means,  we  must  ascertain  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  Is  it  a 
simple  accumulation  of  fseces  from  deficiency 
of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
is  there  a  paralysed  or  a  contracted  state  of 
the  intestines  to  cause  the  accumulation  ? 
Inmostcases,  no  doubt,  there  is  accumulation 
of  fwces  caused  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
latter  states,  and  tlicre  are  different  ojiinions 
as  to  which  of  the  two  it  is.  Tanquerel 
states  that  in  a  great  many  crises  the  rectum 
was  found  so  firmly  coutr.icled  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  introduce  the  finger; 
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but  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of 
Abercronibie's  opinion  that  the  accumulation 
depends  on  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestine  :  this  ojiinion  is  strengthened 
by  tlie  action  of  lead  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  arms,  where  the  muscles  are 
paralysed  as  to  motion,  but  sensation  re- 
mains perfect,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  action  of  certain  remedies,  as  alum,  SiC. 
It  is  of  the  less  importance  to  determine 
whether  the  obstruction  depend  on  spasm  or 
paralysis,  as  in  either  case  the  use  of  narcotics 
is  indicated  :  thus,  if  it  di^pendon  spasm,  an 
antispasmodic,  as  opium  or  belladonna,  by 
relieving  the  spasm  will  remove  the  ob- 
struction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  de- 
pend on  paralysis,  it  is  attended  with  great 
pain,  which,  by  irritating  the  adjoining  j)arts 
of  the  intestine,  will  cause  spasm  there,  and 
thus  increase  the  obstruction,  and  conse- 
quently the  pain  should  be  removed  if 
possible  ;  therefore,  give  either  opium  or 
belladonna  :  the  latter  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  the  former  in  these  cases, 
viz.  that  it  produces  its  narcotic  effect  with- 
out tending  to  increase  the  constipation. 

With  the  narcotic  we  must  conjoin  a 
purgative,  and  the  best  of  all  is  calomel, 
commencing  with  a  large  dose,  and  following 
this  by  smaller  doses  with  castor  oil,  or  if 
necessary  with  croton  oil. 

In  the  present  case  the  treatment  was 
commenced  with  a  purgative  enema ;  this 
was  repeated  in  four  hours  •,  three  hours  after 
calomel  and  opium  were  given,  and  a  few 
hours  after,  again  castor  oil  and  opium,  all 
with  very  little  apparent  effect :  hot  fomen- 
tations gave  some  relief.  The  2d  day  castor 
oil  and  croton  oil  in  the  morning,  which 
opened  his  bowels  once  freely,  and  calomel, 
belladonna,  &c.  at  night.  The  3d  day  he 
took  two  doses  of  castor  oil,  which  opened 
the  bowels  two  or  three  times,  and  brought 
away  a  lot  of  scybala.  The  4th  day,  the  jiain 
still  remaining  very  severe,  belladonna  and 
alum  were  given  every  four  hours,  and  this 
gave  him  more  ease  than  anything  hitherto 
administered,  and  opened  the  bowels  once 
freely.  The  .'ith  day,  the  pain  having  in- 
creased, the  quantity  of  the  belladonna  was 
increased.  The  6th  day,  the  belladonna 
and  alum  were  given  less  frequently,  but 
pills  containing  belladonna  and  croton  oil 
were  given  every  two  hours  for  three  doses, 
and  these  relieved  the  pain  and  opened  the 
bowels  well  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  pain  did 
not  return  again.  On  the  Htli  day  the  same 
pills  were  repeated,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  to  ensure  the  success,  and  this  was  the 
last  medicine  he  took.  On  the  10th  day  he 
wa«  discharged  cured. 

The  duration  of  the  case  was  about  the 
average  time  in  cases  of  similar  severity, 
rather  under  than  above  it.  It  proves  very 
distinctly  that  it  is  not  a  simple  accumu- 


lation of  fiEces  that  produces  the  symptoms, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  free  purging  once,  but  here  the  pain 
returned  again  and  again  after  the  bowels 
had  been  well  purged  several  times,  and  it 
was  not  until  this  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated that  permanent  relief  was  obtained> 
and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  second  indication  is  fulfilled,  viz. 
the  elimination  of  the  lead  from  the  system  : 
we  find  by  the  reports  that  the  blueness  had 
almost  disappeared  from  the  gums  at  this 
time,  and  that  his  system  was  quite  under 
the  influence  of  the  belladoniw,  the  pupils 
dilated  and  vision  interfered  with  :  altogether 
he  took  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  in  seven  days. 

Amongst  the  remedies  administered  was 
alum  :  this  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Germans :  it  generally  acts  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  purgative,  although  its  proper- 
ties are  decidedly  astringent,  and  the  only 
plausible  explanation  of  this  is  that  it  coun- 
teracts the  paralysis  which  Abercrombie 
believes  to  exist,  and  thus  enables  the  in- 
testines to  act.  It  also  is  stated  to  act 
chemically,  in  consequence  of  containing  a 
good  deal  of  sulphuric  acid  which  con- 
verts the  lead  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  ; 
but  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the 
disease  was  produced,  as  we  beUevc,  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  lead,  no  antidote 
of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  of  much  use. 
We  may  mention  here,  incidentally,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  sulphates  was  not  in- 
creased in  the  urine  after  taking  this  remedy  ; 
at  all  events  they  were  not  more  abundant 
tlian  in  healthy  urine. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
case  itself ;  it  presented  the  usual  features  of 
lead-colic,  and  amongst  these  there  was 
the  blue  line  on  the  margins  of  the  gums, 
and  the  deposit  between  the  gums  and  the 
teeth  ;  which  depend,  ))robabiy,  it  is  said, 
on  the  lead  pervading  the  system,  and  being 
in  these  situations  converted  into  a  sulphuret 
by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  air,  &c.  It 
is  well  known  that  lead  does  pervade  the 
different  textures  of  the  body,  having  been 
detected  in  the  intestines,  mu.scles,  brain, 
Ike.  after  death.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
the  nnicous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
has  been  observed  to  be  tinged  of  a  similar 
colour  to  the  gums,  as  we  should  expect  that 
it  would  be,  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  it,  if  the  above  be  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  colour  seen  in  the  gums. 

The  prnynosis  is  always  favourable  in 
cases  of  lead  colic  which  are  not  complicated 
with  any  other  disease,  as  it  is  very  rarely 
fatal.  The  result  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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CASE  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 

with  poi.vpors  concretions  in  the 
right  auricle,  and  extensive  ad- 
hesions ok  the  pleura  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest. 

By  John  Percy, 
[Concluded  from  page  905.] 

This  urine  frequently  contained  a  minute 
quantity  of  red  jtarticles,  which  were  depo- 
sited after  the  lajjse  of  a  few  hours.  By  the 
microscope,  colourless  globules,  and  small 
irregular  fragments  of  epithelium,  were 
readily  c'etected.  I  could  not  satisfactorily 
decide  concerning  the  structure  of  these 
globules,  some  of  which  apjieared  to  contain 
each  another  globule.  Urea  was  readily 
separated  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
evaporated  urine,  and  was  present  only  in 
small  quantity.  Dark-coloured  crystals  of 
uric  acid  were  dei)osited  after  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid.  A  day  or  two  after  evacua- 
tion this  urine  evolved  an  extremely  offensive 
odour,  approximating  to  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Towards  the  last)  however,  this 
offensive  odour  was  not  observed,  and  the 
urine  was  passed  transparent. 

In  a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  which  I 
have  now  under  treatment,  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  urine  with  one  of  Powell's 
microscopes  (which  I  was  kindly  permitted 
to  use  by  its  owner.  Dr.  Blakiston),  and  I 
have  also  clearly  seen  comparatively  large 
and  irregular  globules.  I  am  happy,  there- 
fore, to  confirm  the  observations  which  Dr, 
Bird  has  published  upon  this  subject  in 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 

Observations. — The  interest  of  this 
case  consists  jn-incipally  in  the  i  resence  of 
true  polypous  concretions  in  the  right 
auricle.  Frequently  concretions  of  this  kind 
contain  purulent  matter  in  the  centre.  Al- 
though they  had  not  a  properly  organized 
structure,  yet,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
they  had  evidently  existed  during  a  consi- 
derable period  before  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  is  possible  that  the  fibrinous 
layer,  extending  through  the  tricuspid  valve, 
might  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the 
rounded  concretions,  and  have  occasioned  in 
great  measure  the  extreme  aggravation  of 
symptoms  towards  the  termination  of  the 
case.  The  boy,  it  will  be  remembered,  al- 
ways referred  his  disease  to  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  which,  however,  I  frequently  and 
carefully  examined,  without  being  able  to 
detect  any  decided  evidence  of  organic  dis- 
ease. From  the  general  dulness  on  jiercus- 
sion  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  extending 
higher  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  the  ab- 
sence of  resonance,  and  the  fixed  condition 
of  this  side  during  inspiration  as  well  as  ex- 
piration,  I  was  induced    to  conclude  that 


effusion,  limited  by  adhesions,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  left  pleura,  was  present ;  and  probably 
this  conclusion  was  not  unfounded,  for  signs 
of  recent  pleuritic  inflammation  on  the  left 
side  were  discovered  in  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. The  gradual  diminution  of  the 
dulness,  and  restoration  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  on  this  side,  which  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  the  case,  serve  also  to  strengthen 
this  conclusion.  The  epistaxis  and  severe 
dyepnosa,  which  preceded  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, may  probably  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  The  pulse  always 
maintained  the  same  character  of  rapidity 
and  feebleness.  The  treatment,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  reference  to  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  to  the  removal 
of  the  anasarca,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health.  The  patient  had  always 
had  delicate  health,  which,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, he  inherited  from  his  father,  who  still 
survives.  A  sister  also,  who  is  a  miserable 
decrepid  dwarf,  is  yet  living. 

case  of  albuminous  urine  after  poi- 
soning BY  corrosive  sublimate, 
Sarah  Field,  single,  about  17  years  of 
age,  was  brought  into  the  Queen's  Hospital 
at  8  P.M.,  Sept.  21,  1812.  It  was  stated  by 
her  relatives,  as  well  as  by  herself,  that  an 
hour  ago  she  had  taken  arsenic,  with  a  view 
to  self-destruction.  I  saw  her  half  an  hour 
after  her  admission,  when  she  laboured 
under  the  following  symptoms  : — The  lower 
lip  was  considerably  swelled,  and  saliva 
flowed  copiously ;  the  cheeks  also  were 
swelled,  shining,  and  tense  ;  she  could  not 
protrude  her  tongue ;  the  countenance  was 
flushed  ;  she  complained  of  burning  pain  in 
her  throat,  and  of  a  coppery  taste ;  the 
pulse  was  small  and  extremely  feeble,  and 
the  extremities  were  clammy  and  cold  ;  there 
was  slight  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  she  made  no  complaint  of 
pain  in  that  situation.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  these  symptoms  more  nearly  resembled 
those  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate 
than  those  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Ac- 
cordingly inquiry  was  immediately  made  of 
the  druggist  from  whom  the  poison  had  been 
purchased,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  cor- 
rosive sublimate  was  really  the  substance 
which  the  patient  had  procured.  She 
mixed  thirty  grains,  in  coarse  powder,  with 
water  in  a  t.a-cup,  and  immediately  after- 
wards swallowed  the  liquid.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  powder  remained  in  the  cup. 
It  ajipeared  that  she  and  other  members  of 
her  family  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  and  that  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  employed  in  the  process  of  silvering 
these  articles.  Vomiting  soon  followetl  the 
taking  of  the  poison,  and  before  she  arrived 
at  the  hospital  had  again  been  induced  by  an 
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emetic.  After  her  admis.sion  hydrated  scsqui- 
oxide  of  iron  was  given  ;  and  as  soon  as 
information  was  received  that  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  were  occasioned  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  not  by  arsenic,  the  albumen 
of  eggs  was  freely  administered.  A  diffusible 
stimulant  was  prescribed,  and  hot  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  feet.  At  thirty -five 
minutes  past  nine  she  passed  two  quarts  of 
pale  urine ;  and  at  twelve  she  again  voided 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  same  kind  of  urine. 
Pulse  120,  feeble.  I  saw  her  at  this  time, 
when  the  symptoms  were  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  previously  described. 

Thirty-five  minutes  past  one,  a.m. — She 
has  had  one  stool,  without  pain  or  tenesmus. 
She  complains  of  giddiness  and  headache. 

After  this,  reaction  supervened.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  throat  on  the  following 
day.  Linseed  tea  was  ordered  for  common 
drink.  The  patient  continued  rapidly  to 
improve,  and  in  a  few  days  left  the  hospital 
convalescent,  a  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces  having  separated  by 
slough. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  pale  urine, 
passed  during  the  first  night,  was  1009°. 
Slight  turbidity  was  occasioned  by  heat,  but 
was  instantly  removed  by  nitric  acid. 

For  several  davs  afterwards  her  urine 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  albu- 
men, which,  however,  disappeared  before 
she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  One 
specimen  presented  the  following  charac- 
ters : — It  was  turbid,  and  had  a  pale  brown 
colour;  its  odour  was  urinous;  sp.  gr. 
1028°  ;  it  was  abundantly  coagulated  by 
heat,  as  well  as  by  nitric  acid. 

Observations:. — From  the  manner  of 
mixing  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  from 
the  history  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  certain 
that  only  a  very  small  quantity,  if  any,  of 
the  poison  was  received  into  the  stomach. 
Its  effects  were  principally  confined  to  tlic 
throat  and  fauces.  The  severe  tenesmus 
which  is  reported  generally  to  follow  poison- 
ing by  corrosive  sublimate  was  not  present 
in  the  ca.se  of  Field.  The  rapidity  with 
which  salivation  was  effected  is  remarkable. 
She  took  the  poison  at  7  p.m.,  and  when  I 
saw  her,  between  8  and  9,  the  saliva  was 
flowing  profusely.  AlbuH-en  has  frequently 
been  detected  in  the  urine  in  similar  cases. 
It  appeared  to  me  possible,  that  its  presence 
in  this  excretion  might,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  connected  with  the  large  quantity 
of  albumen  given  as  an  antidote.  Thiscon- 
jeclure,  however,  was  not  substantiated  by 
experiment ;  for  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  the  resi- 
dent medical  officers  of  the  hosjiital,  swal- 
lowed at  my  recjuest  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs,  without  discovering  afterwards  a  trace 
of  albumen  in  his  urine. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

As  Dr.  Martin  Barry  has  noticed  in  the 
Lancet  some  observations  I  made,  in  the 
Annals  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  on  the 
blood  and  fibre,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
inserting  in  your  valuable  journal  an  extract 
from  my  paper  relating  to  these  subjects, 
with  one  or  two  observations. — 1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Extracts  from  my  original  paper,  men- 
tioned above : — 

"1.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  M. 
Barry  I  have  examined  his  preparations  ex- 
hibiting the  interlacement  of  double  spirals  ; 
but  although  the  appearance  presented  in 
one  or  two  of  them  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  seen  when  a  fibre  formed  in 
the  manner  described  by  him,  and  of  the 
same  size  as  his,  was  examined  under  the 
microscope,  nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two . 
points  which  strongly  militate  against  the 
idea  of  their  being  really  double  spirals.  In 
one  beautiful  preparation  made  by  Professor 
Sharpey  from  the  tadpole,  the  upper  portion 
of  one  of  the  fibrillae  exhibited  an  aj>parent 
interlacement  most  distinctly  ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  am  sure  no  prejudiced  eye  even  could 
have  viewed  this  alone  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  fonned  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Barry ;  but,  H))on  viewing 
the  fibre  lower  down,  the  interlacing  appear- 
ance was  replaced  by  that  of  a  rope,  wherein 
the  fibres  all  took  one  oblique  direction, 
leaving  spaces  between  them.  When  this 
lower  part  was  carefully  brought  in  and  out 
of  focus,  at  first  the  oblique  portions  of  fibre 
above  described  were  seen,  but  afttrrwards  no 
alteration  would  bring  into  focus  the  poste- 
rior portions  of  the  coil,  which  satisfactorily 
convinced  me  that  they  were  really  not  spiral 
fibres.  When  we  examine  sjjirals,  however 
minute,  from  vegetables  under  the  micros, 
cope,  we  can  first  bring  into  focus  the  upper 
portion  of  the  coils,  and  then,  by  depressing 
the  object-glass,  distinctly  perceive  the  lower ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  specimen  spoken  of 
this  could  not  be  done.  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving, that  in  this  lower  portion  the  fibre 
really  has  separated  into  discs,  whdse  edgea 
give  the  peculiar  rope-like  appearance ;  but 
1  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  upper  portion.  Tlie  fact 
of  the  fibres  of  muscles  splitting  into  discs  is, 
I  think,  a  ])roof  that  they  cannot  be  spirals. 
To  break  up  into  discs,  the  fibrillie  must  be 
weaker  in  .one  portion  than  another,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  this  weak  part  is  oj)po.site  the 
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dark  line  on  the  fibrils,  where  they  are  thin- 
nest :  but  I  do  not  believe  the  fibrils  are 
beailed  ;  1  think  they  are  merely  transversely 
thinned  opposite  the  dark  portions,  and  that 
the  beaded  appearance  is  an  optical  illu- 
sion." 

"  2.  The  apjjearances  observed  by  Dr. 
"Barry  in  the  blood  are,  I  think,  totally  mis- 
interpreted ;  and  I  am  hapjty  to  find  Dr. 
W'illshire  rom])aring  the  fibre  of  the  blood- 
disc  to  a  dark  line  on  a  piece  of  starch,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  fibre  at  all.  I 
believe  the  appearance  alludeid  to  is,  in  all 
cases,  j)roduced  after  the  vitality  of  the  blood 
is  destroyed,  and  is  dependent  on  physical 
causes  alone  for  its  jiroduction.  The  blood- 
discs  are  sues,  containing  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  blocd  and  a  liquid,  which  is  most 
probably  the  same  as  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
i)r.  Harry  says,  '  the  filaments  may  be  dis- 
cerned witho>it  any  addition  whatever,  if  the 
coagnlation  has  begun,  provided  its  appear- 
ance be  lauiiliar/  &c.  I  believe  that  the 
sac  is  generally  cracked  at  the  time  of  the 
production  of  the  fibre,  and  the  contents 
coagulated,  either  by  the  causes  producing 
the  ordinary  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  by 
the  imbibition  of  a  portion  of  corrosive  sub- 
Hmate,  when  that  is  used." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the 
descriplion  of  the  fibre  in  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, given  by  me,  is  sufficient  to  authorize 
any  one  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  I 
have  seen  it  or  not.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  abstract  appearances  pre- 
sented by  objects  under  the  microscope 
serves  very  often  rather  to  call  forth  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  as  to  what  might 
cause  such  appearances,  than  as  the  means 
of  making  out  the  real  structure  of  bodies  : 
and,  in  examining  different  structures,  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
all  the  means  of  investigation  in  our  power — 
as  dissection,  chemical  agents,  heat,  macera- 
tion, &c.  Were  these  made  use  of  in  all 
cases,  I  feel  convinced  we  should  arrive  at 
more  satisfactory  and  less  discrepant  results. 
Now  the  effect  of  maceration  in  the  case  of 
muscular  fibre  convinces  me  that  no  such 
arrangement  as  that  of  a  double  spiral  can 
exist ;  otherwise  why  do  we  have  the  separa- 
tion into  discs  ?  This  has  been  accurately 
'figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and 
every  microscopist  must  have  seen  it.  As 
regards  the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  from  the  blood  corpuscles,  there  seem 
to  me  insuperable  difficulties  in  these  views. 
In  addition  to  the  majority  of  the  appear- 
ances which  have  been  observed  in  the  blood 
having  occurred  offer  the  blood  has  left  its 
vessels,  in  many  cases  they  have  been  seen 
taking  place,  under  the  microscope,  in  the 
blood  removed  from  the  bodv.     Can  these 


appearances  l)e  called  vital  ?  Have  we  any 
risjht  to  l>ejieve  that  they  take  jjlace  in  the 
living  body  ?  Moreover,  where  do  these 
forming  or  jierfected  fibres,  fee.  |)ass  through 
the  ci])illarics  ?  And  how  is  it  we  do  not 
find  in  certain  cases  fibres,  epithelium  cells, 
&c.  existing  in  the  arteries,  veins,  or  capil- 
larics  ? 

I  must  say,  however,  that  no  views  have 
been  yet  advanced  which  will  explain  some 
of  the  ajipearances  presented  by  muscular 
fibre.  .*^ome  of  those  which  have  been 
figured  by  Dr.  Barry  certainly  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  the  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man ;  although  I  believe  the  appearance 
figured  by  him,  in  the  new  Cyclopaedia  of 
Physiology,  to  be  the  real  structure  of  the 
muscle  in  its  ordinary  form. 

Dr.  Barry  cannot,  I  feel  convinced,  ima- 
gine, that  I  am  exceeding  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety in  j)ublicly  noticing  what  he  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  in  private.  Feeling  as- 
sured that  his  object  is  no  other  than  the 
advancement  of  science,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  no  other  motive ;  but  advance  these 
objections  to  his  views  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  his  mite  into  the  common 
heap  ;  and  that  the  opposition  of  any  theory 
will  either  bring  forward  evidence  explaining 
the  difficulties,  and  thus  fixing  truth  on  an 
immoveable  basis,  or  bring  up  some  new 
views,  by  means  of  which  the  old  difficulty 
will  be  solved,  and  the  same  truth  irresistibly 
founded. 

NEW  OPER.\TION. 

Professor  Mott  requests  me  to  mention 
to  you,  that  he  has  lately  performed  a  novel 
operation,  for'the  removal  of  a  large  fibrous 
tumor  from  the  nasal  cavity  of  the  left  side, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  drawn  up  for 
pubhcation  in  the  April  number  of  your 
Journal.  Tlie  operation  consisted  in  making 
an  incision  through  the  softp  arts,  commenc- 
ing a  little  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  ex- 
tending downwards  to  the  upper  hp,  which 
was  divided  at  about  three  lines  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Two  flaps  were  tl  en 
reflected,  the  internal  including  the  cartila- 
ginous parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  tissues  co- 
vering the  OS  nasi  of  the  left  side  ;  the  ex- 
ternal laying  bare  the  bone  as  far  as  the 
infra-orbital  foramen.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  tumor  was  now  somewhat  more  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  nasal  cavity  was  farther  exposed 
by  sawing,  vertically,  through  the  os  nasi  as 
far  as  the  transverse  suture,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  descending  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The 
superior  maxillary  bone  was  now  divided  in 
a  line  from   th;-  upper  part  of  this  cut  to  a. 
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point  opposite  the  second  bicuspis  tootli,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  tlje  nostrils. 
Another  section  was  made  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last,  extending  horizontally 
inwards  towards  the  vomer.  The  osseous 
parts,  comprising  the  os  nasi,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
the  OS  spongiosum  inferius,  were  then  de- 
tached. The  connections  of  the  tumor  were 
partially  separated,  but  the  disease  was  so 
extensive  that  a  part  liad  to  be  removed 
through  the  anterior  opening  before  the  pos- 
terior attachments  could  be  liberated.  These 
having  been  detached,  the  larger  portion  of 
this  extensive  disease,  which  passed  into  the 
pharynx  and  plugged  up  comj)letely  the  pos- 
terior nares  was  removed  by  introducing 
through  the  mouth  a  large  curved  valsellum, 
and  force))s,  and  seizing  the  mass  as  it  de- 
.scended  into  the  pharynx. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  seen  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette,  a  case  related 
by  Mr.  Earle,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
remove  a  malignant  tumor  from  the  nasal 
cavity  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  nasal 
bone  with  Listen's  forceps,  after  dividing  the 
nose  in  the  mesial  line,  but  his  patient  died, 
and  neither  in  result  nor  performance  can 
his  operation  be  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Professor  Mott.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
which  Dr.  Mott  had  in  view  in  the  ])rojection 
of  bis  operation  was,  the  removal  of  .so  much 
of  the  bones  as  would  facilitate  the  entire 
detachment  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone  from 
which  malignant  growths  frequently  com- 
mence, and  this  last  successful  surgical  pro- 
cedure of  the  celebrated  Professor  must  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  modern  and  important 
improvements  in  operative  medicine,  for  the 
exsection  of  morbid  structures,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal  to  those  thus  affected. — Dr.  Carnochan, 
iii  American  Journal. 
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Measles    10 
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Hoopina;  Cough  49 

Croup 4 

Thrush     G 

Diarrh<r  a    4 

Dysentery  3 

Choli'i-a    1 

Influenza I 
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Diseases  of  the  Urain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  162 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    ". 3C5 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Rlood-vessels  ....  29 
Diseases   of  flie  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

( )raans  of  Digestion    55 

Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs,  v"tc 8 

Childbed '. 6 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 3 
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Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 2 

Ulcer    1 

Fistula    1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 2 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 113 

Old  Age  or  Natin-al  Decay 101 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      20 

Causes  not  specified  0 

Deaths  from  all  Caivses 1040 
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Blood-ccr|)uscules,  ."Mr.  I'lget  on,  155. 

Blood-vessels,  capillary,  IVIr.  Snow  on  the 
circulation  in  the,  and  on  some  of  its 
connections  with  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, 810. 

Blood,  Mr.  Addison's  remarks  on  Mr.  T. 
Wharton  Jones's  observations  on  the,  180. 

Bone,  M.  floureiis  on  the  development  of, 
4i;8. 

Bone- setting  extraordinary,  57.'>. 

Books,  analyses  and  notices  of:  — 

Dr.  iM'Cormac's  methodus  medendi,  83. 
Dr.    Hull's    essays   on    determination  of 

blond  to  the  head,  335. 
Dr.  Lee's  clinical    midwifery,  reviewed, 

Mr.  Robertson's  practical  treatise  on  the 

human  teeth,  .'^71. 
Dr.   Pricbard  on   the    different   forms  of 

insanity,  557. 
Dr.  .lules  Sichel's  memoire  sur  le  glau- 

come,  559. 
Mr.   D.    B.   Cooper's  Life  of  Sir  Astley 

Cooper,  560. 
Dr.  Walsbe  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of 

diseases  of  the  lungs,  787. 
Dr.  Paris's  pharmacologia,  787, 
Dr.  Graves'  system  of  clinical  medicine, 

897, 
Galen  on  the  hand,  ib, 
Gobbi  on  the  dependence  of  the  physical 
powers  of  population  upon  the  simplest 
elements  of  nature,  898. 
Bostock's,  IMr.  J.  observations  on  cholera, 

870. 
Brain,  Dr.  Copeman  on  diseases  of  the,  113, 

140. 
Brain,   advanced    stage  of  putrefaction  of 
the,  without  any  corresponding  ajjpear- 
ances  in  the  rest  of  the  body,-  430. 
Brain,  Mr.  Butcher's  case  of  tapping  of  the, 

909. 
British  Dispensary  in  Syria,  clinical  report 

of  the,  905. 
British    Medical    Association,    ^Ir.   R.    D. 
Grainger's  address  at  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the,  2t'8. 
British  towns,  editorial  observations  on  the 

sanitary  state  of,  '29'.'. 
Bright's  disease,  Dr.  Percy's  case  of,  with 
polypous  coneretions  in  the  right  auricle, 
and  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  on 
the  leftside  of  the  chest,  933,  941. 
Bright's  kidney,  two  cases  of,  related  by 
Dr.  Graves,  574. 


Brodie's,  Sir  Benjamin,  lectures  illustrativo 
of  some  important  circumstances  con- 
nected with  operative  surgery,  388,  641. 

Bronchial  glands,  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  case 
of  enlarged,  with  remarks,  '.il8. 

Brown's,  Mr.  J.  D.  surgical  cases  : — Con- 
genital vomiting,  3'26  ;  nervous  affection, 
ib. ;  lupus,  ib.  ;  scrofulous  ulceration  of 
the  lower  lip,  3'J7  ;  uterine  ha;morrhage, 
ib. ;  squinting,  ib. 

Bucknill,  Dr.  on  Mr.  Liston's  "variety  of 
false  aneurism,"  143, 

Burns,  Mr.  J.  E.  Erichsen  on  the  pathology 
of,  544,  588. 

Burns,  Mr.  Dick  on  the  pathology  of,  621, 

Burton,  Dr.  on  the  use  of  different  forms  of 
the  same  medicine  in  equivalent  doses,  40. 

Butcher's,  Mr.  case  of  tapping  of  the  brain, 
909. 


Cadet's,  Sig.  J.  B.  S.  history  of  a  lacerated 
wound  cured  with  creosote,  606  ;  case  of 
blepharitis  mucosa  cured  by  a  solution  of 
lunar  caustic,  607. 

Calomel,  RL  Lauer  on  the  employment  of, 
in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  383. 

Calomel,  M.  Lepage  on  the  transformation 
of,  into  corrosive  sublimate,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies, 
429. 

Calomel,  Mr.  Murray's  experiments  on  the 
operation  of,  670. 

Calculi,  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  remarks  on  the 
collection  of,  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
876. 

Camp's,  Dr.  W.  tabular  view  of  the  treatment 
of  uterine  ha;morrhages,  553. 

Camp,  Dr.  on  a  new  mode  of  applying  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  certain  ophthalmic  affec- 
tions, 860. 

Carlile,  the  late  Richard,  notice  of  the 
examination  of  his  body  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  75'2  ;  ditto,  Dr.  T.  Williams's 
account,  781 . 

Carcinoma,  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison  on  a  case  of, 
attended  with  cutaneous  tumors,  774. 

Chalmers',  Mr.  James,  case  of  remarkable 
constipation,  the  patient  having  been 
unable  to  empty  the  bowels  during  three 
years,  20. 

Chancres,  Dr.  .Strohl  on  the  local  treatment 
of,  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  cyanuret  of 
mercury,  239. 

Cherry-laurel  water,  an  infant  poisoned  by, 
525. 

Cheyne's,  Mr.  case  of  hay  fever,  329. 

Choice  of  a  profession,  editorial  remarks  on 
the,  225. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  Dr.  Ayres'  case  of,  18. 

Cholera,  Mr.  Collier's  case  of,  369. 

Cholera,  Mr.  J.  Bostock's  observations  on, 
870. 

Christmas  recess,  517. 
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Cliurchyards  of  London,  ediloiiiil  obser- 
vHtions  on  the,  593. 

Cltss,  Dr.  on  tar  in  skin  diseases,  238. 

Climate,  &c.  Mr.  Fidduck'e queries  respect- 
ing, 777. 

Clinical  Midwifery,  Dr.  R.  Lee's  work  on, 
reviewed,  336. 

Coalmines,  editoiial  observations  on  acci- 
dents in,  705. 

Coal  mines,  an  improvement  suggested  in 
the  principle  of  lamps  used  in,  J^Sl. 

Cocks',  Dr.  case  of  spinal  curvature  cured 
by  section  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  864. 

Cod-livi-roil,  Dr.  Ure  on  an  improved  method 
for  the  administration  of,  3j2. 

Cod  liver  oil,  analysis  of,  564. 

College  of  Surgeons,  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
have  received  dii-lomas,  160,  192,240, 
272,  384,  432,  464,  496,  528,  576,  640, 
672,  720,  800,  032,  880,  944. 

College  of  Surgeons,  regulations  of  the,  re- 
specting examinations,  187. 

Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  power 
of  expulsion  from  the,  463. 

Cold-water  treatment,  remarks  on  the,  by 
Aledieus,  128. 

Cold-wQter  treatment,  editorial  observations 
on  the,  821. 

Collegiate  discipline,  Mr.  Dodd  on  the 
adoption  of  a,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, 481. 

Collegiate  system,  editorial  remarks  respect- 
ing the,  117. 

Collier's,  Mr.  .1.  case  of  cholera,  369. 

Competition,  medical,  example  of  the  extent 
of,  192. 

Constipation,  remarkable  case  of,  related  by 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  in  which  the  patient 
had  been  unable  to  empty  the  bowels 
during  three  years,  20. 

Constipation  for  forty-five  days,  case  of,  re- 
lated by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  380. 

Conversazione  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
153,460. 

Cooper's,  Sir  Astley,  Life,  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cooper,  reviewed,  560. 

Cooper's,  Sir  Astley,  debflt  in  surgery,  571. 

Cooper'rt,  Mr.  W.  W.  case  of  melanoid 
tumor  of  the  eye,  324,  696. 

Copeman,  Mr.  on  diseases  of  the  bruin,  113, 
140. 

Corpora  lutea,  early,  answer  by  Dr.  Pater- 
son  to  some  criticisms  of  Dr.  I^e,  on  the 
characters  of,  365,  577. 

Corpora  lutea,  early.  Scrutator's  observations 
on,  593. 

Corpora  Jutea,  early,  note  from  Dr.  Reid 
on,  719. 

Corpora  lutea,  early.  Scrutator's  reply  to 
Dr.  Reid's  remarks  respecting,  799. 

Corpus  luteum  and  deciduous  niembr.anc. 
Dr.  Lee  on  the  value  of  the,  os  tests  of 
early  pregnancy,  410. 

Coward's,  Mr.  T.  Cease  of  central  laceration 
of  the  perinajum  during  labour,  146. 


Coronership  of  Durham,  564. 

Creosote,  history  of  a  lacerated  wound  cured 
with,  606;  cured  by  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  607. 

Croton  oil.  Dr.  Franz's  cases  of  hoarseness 
successfully  treated  by,  808. 

Cubebine,  Mr.  Monheim  on  a  volatile  sub- 
stance to  which  he  has  given  this  name,  96. 

Curie's,  Dr.  remarks  on  homoeopathy,  657. 


D. 


D.ilby's  carminative,  269. 

Dalrymple,  Mr.  John,  note  from,  528. 

Davis's,  Mr.  G.  M.  case  of  imperforate 
pharynx,  with  an  irregular  formation  of 
fpsofihagus,  and  imperforate  anus,  543. 

Davies',  Mr.  J.  C.  case  of  epistaxis,  326. 

Dawosky's,  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  digi- 
talis, 270. 

Deaths,  sudden,  at  Strasburgh,  number  of, 
526. 

D^grange's,  M.  case  of  supposed  suicide  by 
the  deuto-subcarbonate  of  copper,  or  na- 
tive verdigris,  495. 

Denovuilliers',  M.  case  of  adipose  herniae 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  127. 

Deafness,  Mr.  Thornton's  case  of,  <:ucres9- 
fully  treated  by  medicated  vapour  douches, 
and  the  meatus  externus  dilated  by  tents, 
&:c.  1.59. 

Deafness,  Mr.  Thornton's  case  of,  with 
diseased  tonsil  and  uvula,  affecting  the 
voice  in  singing,  successfully  treated,  663. 

Demonomania,  case  of,  912. 

Diagnosis  and  therapeutics,  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
clinical  lecture  on  the  principles  of,  616. 

Diapliragni,  Mr.  Osborne's  case  of  rupture 
of  the,  in  a  mare,  94. 

Diarrhcea,  Dr.  Maclachlan  on  a  peculiar 
and  obstinate  form  of,  apparently  com- 
patible with  a  robust  frame,  though  of 
long  duration,  416. 

Dick,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  of  burns,  621. 

Dick's,  Mr.  case  of  stercoraceous  vomiting 
successfully  treated,  863. 

Digitalis,  Dr.  Dawosky's  case  of  poisoning 
by,  270. 

Discoveries  in  medicine,  editorial  observa- 
tions on,  456. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into 
the  axilla,  Mr.  May's  case  of,  50. 

Dislocation  at  the  knee-joint,  Mr.  Francis 
Adams'  case  of,  409. 

Dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  a  case  of,  four  days  after 
reduction,  266. 

Distilled  waters,  manner  of  preparing,  526. 

Disease,  Dr.  Hodgkin's  lectures  on  the 
principles  and  classificalion  of,  360,  385, 
497. 

Diseases,  statistics  of  the,  treated  in  the 
regimental  hospitals  of  the  Portuguese 
army  during  the  first  half  of  1838,  607. 
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Diving,  effects  of,  on  tlio  human  body,  89, 
Dodd,  Mr.  on   the  adoption  of  a  collegiate 

disci|iline  at  St.  IJartholoraew's  Hospital, 

ibl 
Doniviile's,     Mr.    case    of    rupture    of    an 

ovarian  sac,  from  a  fall,  followed  by  death, 

Donovan's,  Mr.  case  of  blue  disease  from  a 
rare  malformation  of  the  heart,  16. 

Douglas's,  Mr.  James,  case  of  fracture  of 
the  ]>atclla,  21'J- 

Douglass's,  Dr.  II.  G.case  of  recovery  of  sus 
pended  animaticMi  after  fourti'cu  minutes' 
immersion  in  water,  448. 

Dropsy,  Mr.  Belcombe's  case  of,  occurring 
in  early  life,  404. 

I^utch  medical  institutions,  ^Ir.  Ilaniilion 
on  the,  503. 

Dunsford,  Dr.  remarks  by,  on  a  recent  case, 
treated  homic|>athu'aliy,  and  which  termi- 
nated fatally,  698,  718. 

Dye,  injurious,  for  the  hair,  272. 


Engcl,  Dr.  on  fatty  and  celluar  degeneration 
of  muscle,  383. 

Kngland  and  Wah  9,  quarterly  table  of  tho 
mortality  in,  '■Z'20, 

English  poor  law  and  Scotch  degrees,  corre- 
s|)ondtnre  respecting  the,  between  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wolseley  and  the  l^oor-l.aw 
Commissioners,  60.5. 

Eiitero-epiplijcele,  Mr.  Sutton's  case  of,  223. 

Epista.xis,  i\lr.  J.  C.  Davies'  case  of,  M6. 

Kpistaxis,  Dr.  JVegrier  on  a  very  simple 
means  of  arresting,  4'.'9. 

Eiichsen,  Mr.  .1.  K.  on  the  pathology  of 
burns,  544,  588. 

Erichsen,  Mr.  J.  E.  on  congestive  pneu- 
monia conse-juenl  upon  surgical  opera- 
tion..*, diseases,  and  injuries.  667. 

Errard's,  Dr.  cases  of  poisoning  with  cerate 
made  with  aroenicatid  candles,  351. 

Ksquirol,  M.  on  the  treaiinent  of  melan- 
choly, asi. 

Eye,  Mr.  W.  \V.  Cooper's  case  of  melanoid 
tumor  of  the,  3'H,  6'J6. 


E. 


Ear,  case  in  which  a  foreign  body  was  con- 
tained in  the,  for  seven  years,  574. 

EDtrour.\L  Arnici.Es: — Hints  to  pupils, '26  ; 
on  medical  education,  52;  how  to  procure 
sleep,  84;  the  collegiate  system,  117; 
health  of  the  poor,  149;  medical  emigra- 
tion, 184;  choice  of  a  profession,  225  ; 
on  medical  statistics,  260  ;  sanitary  state 
of  British  towns,  292  ;  medical  statistics, 
336  ;  present  state  of  prisons,  372  ;  the 
late  reports  ou  prisons,  418  ;  discoveries 
in  medicine,  456 ;  late  report  of  the 
Hanwell  lunatic  asylum,  483  ;  the  Christ- 
ma.s  recess,  517  ;  interment  in  towns,  560; 
London  churchyards,  595 ;  analogy  be- 
tween the  dispensers  of  instruction  and 
medicine,  623  ;  a  few  more  words  on 
prisons,  664  ;  accidents  in  coal  mines, 
705 ;  quackeries  of  the  day,  759  ;  last 
report  of  the  Registrar-general,  788  ;  the 
rold-water  treatment,  82 1 ;  the  Sydenham 
Society,  873  ;  the  new  poor-law  unveiled, 
898;  lunatic  asylums  —  M'Naughten's 
case,  932. 

Electricity,  animal.  Dr.  Letheby's  lecture 
on,  886,  918. 

Electricity,  Dr.  Faraday  on,  628. 

Electricity,  Dr.  l^ring's  observations  on  Dr. 
Miiller's  exi>eriments  on  the  evolution  of, 
from  the  body,  512. 

Electricity  in  poisoning  by  laudanum,  Dr. 
Russell's  case  showing  the  efficacy  of, 924. 

Ellis,  Mr.  George  Viner,  ou  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  697. 

Emigration,  medical,  editorial  observations 
on.  184. 

Empyema,  M.  Faure  on  the  importance  of 
the  subject  of,  95. 


Faraday's,  Dr.  suggestions  relating  to  elec- 
tric induction,  628. 
Feigned    diseases,     Mr.    Tyrrell's    clinical 

lecture  on,  295. 
Femur,  Dr.  Henderson's  case  of  fracture  of 

the,  in  a  female  eighty-nine  years  old,  541. 
Fever,  Professor  Bang's  method  of  treating, 

31. 
Fever,  typhus,  M.  de  Rienzi  on,  157. 
Fever,  Mr.  H.  C.  Ramsey  on  the  pathology 

of,  and  analogous  diseases,  695. 
Fiedler's,  Dr.  cases  of  poisoning  by  areeniate 

of  copper,  270. 
Finch,   Dr.  note  from,  on  the  non-restraint 

system  in  lunatic  asylums,  1.58. 
Fiiicham,  Mr.  on  homa-opalhy,  719. 
F'ish,  partialiiy  of  the  ancient   Romans  for, 

720. 
"  Fits,"  Dr.  Aldis's  two  cases  of,   with  re- 
marks, 181. 
Flowers  which  perfume  the  air,  52.5. 
Flourens,  M.oii   the   development  of  bone, 

428. 
Finder's,  Mr.  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus 

treated  by  hydriodate  of  potass,  23. 
Fractures,  Mr.  Grantham  ou  the  treatment 

of,  81. 
F'racture,  Dr.  Bombard  Ritter's  cases  of,  190. 
Fracture   of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  from 

muscular  action,  Mr.  Mayo's  case  of,  49; 

of  the  head  of  the   humerus,   50;    ol   the 

coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  ib. 
Frampton,  Dr.  notice  of  the  decease  of,  28. 
Frana's,  Dr.  case  of  hoarseness  successfully 

treated    by   the    external   ai>plicaiiou   of 

croion  ojl,  8()8. 
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Frederic's    Hospital  at  Copenliiigen,   Prof. 
Bang's  method  of  tre.iting  fever,  31. 


G. 


Galen's  treatise  on  the  hand,  notice  of,  898. 

Geiseler,  Dr.  on  a  new  methoJ  of  preparing 
spiritus  etheris  nitrici,  '237. 

Glands,  enlarged  bronchial.  Dr.  Golding 
Bird's  case  of,  '218. 

Gloucestershire  Medical  and  Surgical  As- 
sociation, second  annual  report  of  the,  301. 

Gobbi,  Dr.  on  the  dependence  of  the  physi- 
cal powers  of  popula  tion  upon  the  simplest 
elements  of  nature,  898. 

Godeiner,  Dr.  On  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  270. 

Grainger's,  Mr.  R.  D.  address  at  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  British  iNIedical  Associa- 
tion, '25^8. 

Grainger's  Mr.  R.  D.  microscopic  re- 
searches in  anatomy,  167. 

Granville,  Dr.  A.  B.  on  removal  of  the 
ovarium,  539. 

Grantham,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures, 81. 

Graves',  Dr.  system  of  clinical  medicine, 
reviewed,  897. 

Griffith,  Dr.  J.  W.  on  the  detection  of  albu- 
men in  urine,  112. 

Griffith's,  Dr.  observations  on  pus  and  mucus, 
236. 

Griffith's,  Dr.  remarks  on  blood  and  fibre, 
942. 

Gulliver,  ]Mr.  George,  on  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  arteries,  with  a  note  on  some  other 
fatty  degenerations,  87G. 

Gun-shot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  case  of, 
cured  without  operation,  560. 

Guy's,  Dr.  W.  A.  report  of  cases  treated  in 
King's  College  Hospital  during  1841,  with 
remarks,  1  ;  report  of  cases  treated  in 
ditto  during  1842,  850. 


Haematemesis,  Mr.  Tapson's  report  of  a  case 
of,  to  the  amount  of  two  ([uarts,  preceded 
by  various  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  877. 

liifimorrhage,  uterine,  Mr.  .lohn  Snow's  case 
of,  with  retention  of  the  placenta,  224. 

IIa!morrhage,  uterine,  Mr.  Pretty's  case  of, 
449. 

Hajmorrhage,  fatal,  from  swallowing  a 
needle,  Mr.  Joseph  Bell's  case  of,  694. 

Hair,  injurious  dye  for  the,  272. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  note  from,  denying 
having  given  his  consent  to  the  publication 
of  his  lectures  in  the  Medical  'I'imes,  431. 

Jlall's,  Dr.  J.  (;.  remarks  on  certain  diseases 
of  tho  eye,  892. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  on  the  Dutch  medical  insti- 
tutions, 503. 

Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  editorial  remarks 
on  the  last  report  from  the,  483. 

Ifanwell  A.syluni,  note  from  Mr.  Solly  re- 
specting the,  576. 

Harrison,  Mr.  J.  Bower,  on  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  organic  bodies,  and  on  the 
exhibition  of  iron,  476. 

Harrison,  Mr.  James  Bower,  on  a  diffuse 
form  of  carcinoma,  attended  with  cuta- 
neous tumors,  774. 

Hartmanu's,  Dr.  case  of  apparent  death  by 
lightning,  384. 

Hawkins,  Air.  C;>?sar,  on  strangulated  hernia 
in  infants,  475. 

Hay  fever,  INIr.  Cheyne's  case  of,  329. 

Haygarth,  Dr.  on  the  function  of  the  spleen^ 
542. 

Help  to  medical  writers,  901. 

Heart,  Dr.  Willis  on  the  diseases  of  the,  of 
the  great  vessels,  and  circulating  fluid :— • 
introduction,  648  ;  physiology  of  the  heart, 

649  ;  of  the  size  or  weight  of  the  healthy 
heart,  ib.  ;  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  several  cavities  of  the  heart,  ib. ;  of 
the  capacity  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 

650  ;  of  the  situation  of  the  heart  within 
the  chest,  ib.  ;  of  the  sounds  and  impulse 
of  the  heart,  ib. ;  of  alterations  in  the 
force  and  extent  of  the  impulse  and  sounds 
of  the  heart,  684  ;  of  alterations  in  the 
seat  of  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the 
heart,  686  ;  of  alterations  in  the  frequency 
and  rhythm  of  the  actions  of  the  heart, 
687  ;  of  alterations  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  natural  sounds  of  the  heart,  689  ; 
of  the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart,  768  ; 
of  the  murmurs  connected  with  the  aortic 
and  pulmonic  orifices  and  sigmoid  valves, 
772  ;  of  the  murmurs  connected  with  the 
auriculo- ventricular  orifices,  773  ;  of 
thrills,  or  purring  tremors,  865  ;  of  the 
distension  and  i)ulsation  of  the  jugular 
veins,  869  ;  of  diseases  of  the  heart  in 
general,  927. 

Heart,  remarks  on  active  dilalatiou  of  the, 
821. 

Heart,  Mr.  Douglas's  case  of  blue  disease 
from  a  rare  malformation  of  the,  16. 

Heart  and  arteries.  Dr.  T.  H.  Moore's  re- 
searches on  the  pathology,  physical  signs,, 
and  diseases  of  the,  in  connection  with 
the  sounds  of  this  organ,  8,  70. 

Health  of  the  poor,  editorial  observations  on 
the,  149. 

Health  of  soldiers  at  sea,  I\Ir.  Roberts  on 
the,  .330. 

Heidenrich,  M.  on  a  method  of  detecting 
adulteration  in  the  expressed  oils  of  com- 
merce, 349. 

Henderson's,  Dr.  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur 
in  a  female  89  years  old,  441. 

Jlcnncn,  Dr.  on  the  niortalily  of  children  at 
the  Military  A.^ylum,  Souihami>ton,  381. 
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Hernia,  femoral,  curious  case  of,  378, 
Hernia,  strangulated,    successful    operation 

for,  at  the  age  of  107  !  S76. 
Heruia,  strangulated,  in  infants,  Mr.  Cxsar 

Hawkins  on,  475. 
Hernia,  Dr.  King's  case  of,  at  the  obturator 

foramen,  -tCK). 
Hernia;,   adipose,   of  the   iibdominal  walls, 

M.  Denonvilliers' case  of,  ^"27. 
Ilitclinian,  Mr.  on  the  effect  of  mental   im- 
pressions on  disease,  406. 
Hitch,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  insanity  in  Wales,  62. 
Hoarseness,  Dr.  Franz's  case  of,  successfully 

treated    by    the    external   applicatioa  of 

croton  oil,  803. 
Hocken's,  Dr.  Edward,    illustrations  of  the 

pathology,    diagnosis,  and   treatment   of 

ophthalmic  affections,  351,  285. 
Hodgkin's,  Dr.  lectures  on  the  principles  and 

classification  of  disease,  360,  385,  497. 
Hospital  statistics,  report  of  the  committee 

on,  133. 
Hospitals  of  Italy,  Dr.  Strieker  on  the,  120, 

153. 
Holland,  Dr.  C.  note  from,  inclosing  "  pro- 
gramme" from  the    Medical    Society    of 

Bordeaux,  640. 
HomcEopatby,  fatal  influence  of  the  fallacy  of, 

527. 
Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Dunsford  on,  608,  718. 
Homoeopathy,  remarks  on,  by  an  Homoeo- 
pathic Physician,  6'il. 
HomcEopathy,  note  from  M.D.  respecting  a 

recent  case  of,  639. 
Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Curie's  remarks  on,  657. 
Homoeopathy,  note  from    M  D.  in   contra. 

diction  to  the  letter  of  an  "  Homoeopathic 

Physician,"  672. 
Homoeopathy,  Mr.  Fincham  on,  719. 
Homcuopathic  quackeries  of  the  day,  599. 
Hull,  Dr.  Robert  on  the  division  of  medical 

labour:  the  hospital  physician,  147;    the 

hospital  surgeon,  523. 
Hull's,  Dr.  Robert,  essays  on  determination 

of  blood  to  the  head,  reviewed,  335. 
Humerus,  case  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical 

neck  of  the,  related  by  Dr.  Knox,  215. 
Hunterian  oration,  delivered  by  Mr.  Amott 

at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  742. 
Hunter,  John,  retrospect  of  the  peculiar  and 

more  prominent  points  in  the  career  of, 

746. 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  Mr.  Fluder's  case  of, 

treated  by  hydriodate  of  potass,  23. 
Hydriodate    of  arsenic    and    mecury,    Mr. 

Donovan  on  the  efficacy  of  the  liquor  of, 
188. 


Idiocy,  successful  treatment  of,  239. 
Illingworth's,  Mr.  [I.  S.  case  of  poisoning  by 

corrosive  sublimate,  556. 
Improvements  al  St.  Luke's,  628. 


Injections  into  serous  cavities,  remaiks  on, 

Inti. 
Insane,   influence   of  improved   diet  on   the 

health  of  the,  831. 
Insanity  in  Wales,   Dr.  Hitch  on,  63;  law 

relative  to,  in  France,  326. 
Insanity,  remarks  on  the  plea  of,  suggested 

by  the  recent  trial  of  M'Naughten,  901. 
Inspectors  of  anatomy,   appointment  of  Mr. 

Bacot  and   Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock  in  the 

place  of  Dr.  Somerville,  28  ;  Dr.  Andrew 

Wood  appointed  for  Scotland,  55. 
laspector  of  prisons,  Mr.   Peiry   appointed 

to  the  office  of,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 

Sharp,  912. 
Interment  in  towns,  editorial  observations 

on,  560. 
Intestines,  wound  of  the,  cured  by  natare, 

128. 
Italy,  Dr.  Strieker  On  the  hospitals  of,   120, 

153. 
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.Jackson,  .Mr.  on  the  function  of  the  spleen, 
514. 

.Tames's,  iVIr.  case  of  retention  of  urine  from 
an  hydatid  cyst,  51. 

Johnson,  Dr.  James,  on  a  case  of  constipa- 
tion for  forty-five  days,  380. 

Jones's,  Dr.  Bence,  remarks  on  the  calculi 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  876. 


K. 


Kane's,  Dr.  experiments  on  kiesteine,  189. 
Kemp,  Dr.  George,  on  the  composition  of 

the  bile,  founded  on  its  elementary  ana- 

lysis,  393,  806. 
Kiesteine,  Dr.  Kane's  experiments  on,  189. 
King's  College  Hospital  Report  for    1841, 

by  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  1  ;  for  1842,  850, 
King's,   Dr.  case  of  hernia  at  the  obturator 

foramen,  '109. 
Knox's,  Dr.  Robert,  memoir  on  abrasion  of 

the  diarthrodial  cartilages  by  friction,  and 

on  their  atrophy  from  other  causes,   172, 

207. 
Kirk's,  Mr.  case  of  rickets,  872. 


L. 


Labour,  difficult,  Dr.  Lee  on  the  causes  of, 

33. 
Laceration  of  the  arm  produced  by  a  piece 

of  red-hot  nail  iron,  Mr.  Thornhill's  case 

of,  925. 
Lamps  used  in  coal   mines,  suggestions  for 

nn  improvement  in  the  (irincijde  of,  8.>1. 
Landerer,    M.  on   the  change  which  exlracl 

of  rhubarb  undergoes  in  keeping,  191. 
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Larrey,  Baron,  memoir  of,  743. 

Laryngitis,  IMr.  Stanger's  case  of,  for  which 
laryngotomy  was  performed,  103. 

Lawrie's,  Ur.  J.  Adair,  clinical  notes  on 
aneurism,  \0'2,  634,  667,  710. 

Lauer,  M.  on  the  local  employment  of  ca- 
lomel in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  383. 

Lee's,  Dr.  Robert,  lectures  on  tlie  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  midwifery — see 
"  JNIidwifery,  Ur.  Robert  Lee's  lectures  on 
the  princiiJes  and  practice  of." 

Lee,  Dr.  on  the  value  of  the  corpus  luteum 
and  deciduous  menihraue  as  tests  of  enrly 
pregnancy,  410. 

Lee's,  ]\Ir.  Edwin,  account  of  the  Dutch  me- 
dical institutions,  110,  14 j,  257,  575. 

Leeches,  preservation  of,  190. 

Leeson's,  Mr.  James,  remarks  respecting 
the  lale  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  263,  303. 

Leeson's,  Dr.  analysis  of  the  bone  in  a  case 
of  moUities  ossium,  ol'2. 

Leitao's,  Dr.  Lima,  case  of  frequent  and 
violent  vomiting,  supposed  to  depend  on 
scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  cured  by  extract  of 
hemlock,  and  the  endermic  application  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  908. 

Lepage,  M.  on  the  trnnsformation  of  calomel 
into  corrosive  sublimate,  wider  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies, 
429. 

Letheby'a,  Dr.  lecture  on  animal  electricity, 
886,  918. 

Lewis,  Mr.  T.  C.  on  the  treatment  of  apo- 
plexy, 291. 

Libel,  medical,  notice  of  the  action  Beale 
V.  Self,  486. 

Liddfil,  Mt,  on  the  effects  of  diving  on  the 
human  body,  92. 

Lieber's,  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  decayed 
carrots,  270. 

Life-assurance  fees  to  medical  men,  meet- 
ing of  the  medical  practitioners  of  Shrews- 
bury respecting,  and  resolutions  passed, 
265. 

Lightning,  Dr.  Flartmann's  cnsc  of  apparent 
death  by,  384. 

Lip,  upper,  Mr.  T.  D.  Brown's  case  of  scro- 
fulous ulceration  of  the,  327. 

Liquor  taraxaci,  formula  for  the  preparation 
of,  191. 

Lithotomy  and  lithotiity,  statement  of  (he 
nnmber  of  these  operations  performed  by 
M  Roux,  lit  the  Hotel  Dieu,  from  1836 
to  1840,  381. 

Lithotomy,  Mr.  Charles  Moyo's  report  of 
some  cases  of,  with  observations  on  Che- 
seldcii's  last  and  most  successful  method 
of  operating,  4.59. 

Liver,  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  circulation  of  the, 
21. 

Lunatic  asylums,  editorial  observations  on, 
with  remarks  on  the  case  of  M'Naughteii, 
932. 

Liver,  serous  vesicular  swelling  of  ihi-,  from 


its  size  and  accompanying  symptoms  re- 
sembling ascites,  523. 

London  churchyards,  editorial  observations 
on,  a»9j. 

Lubaniski,  M.  on  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women,  191. 

Lunatic  asylums,  note  from  Dr.  Finch  on 
the  non-restraint  system  in,  157. 

Lnnatic  asylum  at  Dijon,  notice  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new,  464. 

Lunatic  asylum  at  Haiiwell,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the  last  report  of  the,  483. 

Lunacy,  certificates  of,  526. 

Lupus,  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown's  case  of,  327. 


M. 

INIaclachlan,  Dr.  on  a  peculiar  and  obstinate 
form  of  diarrhoea,  apparently  com])a(ible 
with  a  robust  frame,  though  of  long  dura- 
tion, 416  ;  on  a  singular  cardiac  yelping 
or  hiccough  sound,  without  valvular  dis- 
ease or  obvious  organic  lesion,  816. 

M'Cormac,  Dr.  on  the  period  of  puberty  in 
nej^ro  women,  328. 

M'Cormac's,  Dr.  methodus  medendi,  re- 
viewed, 83. 

INIadnes?:,  iutermittent,  case  of,  430. 

Malformation  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Douglas's 
case  of  blue  disease  from,  16. 

Mallespine,  M.  on  the  causes  of  necrosis  of 
the  03  cah  is,  304. 

May's,  Mr.  surgical  cases,  49. 

Mayo's,  Mr.  Charles,  report  of  some  cases 
of  lithotomy,  with  observations  on  Che- 
selden's  last  and  most  successful  method 
of  operating,  459. 

Mayo,  Mr.  Herbert,  resignation  by,  of  the 
oflice  of  surgeon  to  Middlesex  Hospital, 
272. 

Mayo,  Mr.  on  the  size  of  the  images  of  the 
retina,  494. 

Mayo's,  Dr.  Thomas,  Lumleian  lectures  on 
nervous  apoplexy  and  palsy,  199,  278, 
310, 

Medicine,  Dr.  Burton  on  the  use  of  different 
forms  of  the  same,  in  ecjuivalent  doses,  40. 

Medical  reform,  statement  by  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  as  to  the  intentions  of  government 
respecting  a  bill  for,  709. 

Medical  education,  editorial  remarks  on,  52. 

Medical  labour.  Dr.  Hull  on  the  division  of, 
147,  520. 

Medical  Society  of  Bordeaux,  programme 
from  the,  640. 

Medical  statistics,  editorial  observations  on, 
3?6. 

Medical  writers,  a  help  to,  901. 

IMedical  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Beck  on  some  of 
the  signs  of  live  and  still  birth,  in  their 
applications  to,  238,  267. 

Me<lical  competition,  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried,  192. 
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Medical  emigraiion,  oJitorial  observations 
on,  184. 

"  Medical  Times, "  the,  and  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  46ii. 

]\Iedical  libtl,  notice  of  the  action  Beale  v. 
Self,  4ti(i. 

ISledical  <|uerieB,  i32. 

Medical  statistics,  editorial  obpervations  on, 
•260. 

Medicine,  editorial  observations  on  disco- 
veiies  in,  456. 

Medicus'  remarks  on  the  cold-water  treat- 
nitnl,l'2y. 

Melancholy,  M.  Esquirol  on  the  treatment 
of,  om. 

Meteorological  journal,  3'2,  64,  96,  128, 
160,  195i,  240,  272,  304,  3y^,  384,  432, 
496,  528,  576,  598,  6 10,  800,  832,  880, 
896,  928. 

Midwifery,  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  lectures  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of:  — 

LtcT.  1. — Diseases  peculiar  to  women, 
33 ;  causes  of  difficult  labour,  ib.  ;  his- 
tory, 34  ;  roidwivt's  first  employed,  ib. ; 
works  of  Hippocrates,  ib. ;  discovery  of 
Ambrose  l'ai6,  36;  works  by  Guillenieau, 
ib.  ;  invention  of  the  midwifery  forceps, 
38  ;  discoveries  of  the  j)re8ent  century, 
ib.  ;  researches  concerning  the  nervous 
system  of  the  uterus,  39  ;  propriety  and 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  40  ;  objects  of  the  course,  ib. ; 
necessity  of  exertion  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge in  this  branch  of  medicine,  ib. 

Lect.  2  — The  pelvis,  65;  bones,  of  the 
pelvis,  ib. ;  articulations  of  tl:e  pelvis,  66  ; 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  ib. ;  disenses  of 
the  articulations  and  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
67;  distortion  of  the  pelvis  from  mala- 
costeon  or  mollities  ossium,  ib.;  from 
rickets,  69, 

Lect.  3. — Anatomy  of  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus  and  its  appendages,  97  ; 
ovaria,  i''.  ;  fallopian  tubes,  98  ;  uterus, 
99;  vagina,  100;  hymen,  carunculre 
inyrtiformes,  mons  veneris,  labia,  and 
vulva,  101. 

Lkct.  4.  —  Physiology  of  the  unimpreg- 
uated  uterus  and  its  appendages,  161 ; 
menstruation,  ib. 

Lect.  5. — On  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  gravid  urerus,  193. 

Lfct.  6. — On  the  state  of  the  uterus  in 
the  first  month  after  conception,  241. 

Lkct.  7. — On  the  human  ovum  in  the 
first  month  of  pregnancy,  273. 

LiCT.  8. — (Jn  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  membranes  of  the  human 
ovum  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
305. 

Lect.  9. — On  the  formation  nnd  struc- 
ture of  the  decidua  rr  flt-xa,  and  th<-  pur- 
poses served  by  the  decidual  cavity  in  the 
human  ovum,  353. 

LtcT.  10.  — Ou  the  growth  and  enlarge- 


ment of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  and 
the  structure  of  its  coats,  blood-vessels, 
and  absorbents,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  433. 

Lect.  11. — History  and  demonstration 
of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  465. 

Lkct.  12. — On  the  liquor  amnii,  fcetal 
membranes,  and  umbilical  cord,  in  ibe 
latter  months  of  pregnancy,  529. 

Lect.  13.  —  On  the  structure  of  the 
placenta,  577. 

Lect.  14.— On  the  discovery  of  the 
structure  of  tlie  placenta,  609 ;  the  foetal 
circul.ttion,  611;  the  function  of  the  in- 
testines, liver,  and  kidneys  of  the  foetus, 
and  its  general  ajipcarance  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  613. 

LicT.  15. — On  the  diagnos'.ic  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy,  and  on  the  best  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
prei,'nancy  when  concealed,  complicated, 
or  feigned,  673. 

Lect.  16. — Clinical  illustrations  of  the 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  pregnancy — of 
the  best  method  of  ascertaiuing  the  exis- 
tence of  pregnancy  when  concealed,  com- 
plicated, or  feigned,  and  of  distinguishing 
those  distases  from  pregnancy  which 
often  resemble  it,  721  ;  illustrations  of 
concealed  pregnancy,  ib.  ;  illustrations  of 
complicated  pregnancy,  723  ;  illustrations 
of  the  diseases  which  resemble  pregnancy, 
725. 

Lect.  17. — On  the  diseases  of  preg- 
nant women,  801  ;  extra-uterine  gesta- 
tion and  abortion,  ib.;  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  abortion,  803  ;  patho- 
logy of  the  human  ovum,  804. 

Lect.  18. —  The  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  abortion,  833. 

Lect.  19. — On  the  communication  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  syphilis, 
and  other  diseases,  to  the  foetus  in  utero, 
881  ;  dropsy  of  the  amnion,  885. 

Lect.  20. — Diseases  of  pregnant  wo- 
men ('concluded),  913. 

Mental  impressions,  Mr.  Hitchroan  on 
the  eftVcts  of,  on  bodily  disease,  407. 

Mercury  in  ilius,  Mr.  T.  G.  Atkinson  on  the 
employment  of,  405. 

Mesmerism,  no  e  from  Timothy  Gosling  on, 
799,910. 

Midwifery  case,  Mr.  Joseph  Bell's,  in  which 
the  placenta  was  found  thickly  studded 
with  small  ]>oint8  of  bona,  112. 

Middlesex  hospital  reports,  265. 

Millet's,  ^L  case  of  advanced  putrefaction 
of  the  brain,  without  any  corresponding 
appearances  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  430. 

M'Naughten,  remarks  suggested  by  the 
recent  trial  of,  901. 

INIollities  ossium,  .Mr.  Solly's  case  of,  510. 

Monheim,  M.  on  a  volatile  substance  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  cubcbine, 
96. 
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Monomania,  opblhiiliuica,  Dr.  \Viuteriiitz's 
case  ot",  303. 

Moon,  Mr.  G.  Thompson  on  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  rays  of  the,  as  a  cause  of 
disease  in  tropical  climates,  780. 

Mortification,  INIr.  R.  Stafford  on,  653. 

Moore's,  Dr.  T.  H.  researches  on  the  pa- 
thology, physical  signs,  and  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  con- 
nection with  thesounds  of  this  organ,  8,  70. 

Mortality  of  children  at  the  Military  Asylum, 
Southampton,  Dr.  Hennen  on  the,  381. 

Mortality,  tables  of,  for  the  metropolis,  32, 
96,  1'28,  160,  192,  240,  272,  304,  352, 
384,  432,  464,  496,  528,  576,  698,  640, 
672,  720,  800,  832,  880.  912,  944. 

IMortality  in  England  and  Wales,  quarterly 
table  of  the,  235. 

Myopia,  Dr.  W.  Clay  Wallace's  remarks  on, 
412,  444. 

Murray's,  Mr.  experiments  on  the  operation 
of  calomel,  670. 

Muscle,  Dr.  Engel  on  fatty  and  cellular  de- 
generation of,  383. 


N. 


Narcotics,  case  of  anomalous  tumor  cured 

by,  607. 
National  holidays,  a  plea  for,  719. 
Necrosis  of  the  os  calcis,  M.  Mallespine  on, 

304. 
Negrier,  Dr.  on  a  very  simple  means    of 

arresting  epistaxis,  429. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  I\Ir.  Wormald  on  the  use 

of,  in  substance,  352. 
Nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Camp  on  a  new  mode 

for  the  apiplication  of,  in  certain  ophthalmic 

affections,  860. 


O. 


Obitvarv  : — Dr.  Framplon,  28  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, 528. 

Qi^sophagus,  case  in  which  a  foreign  body 
was  contained  in  the,  for  seventeen  years, 
671. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  on  the 
nature  and  cure  of  blindness  produced  by, 
513. 

Ojierafive  surgery,  Sir  Benjamin  ]?rodie's 
lectures  illustrative  of  some  important 
circumstances  connected  wiih,  388,  641. 

Opium,  adulterations  of,  804. 

Opianic  acid,  a  new  organic  body  obtained 
from  narcoline,  524. 

Ojihthalmic  affections,  Dr.  Ilocken  on  the 
pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of:  — 
a  new  and  improved  plan  of  treating  con- 
junctivitis, 251  ;  pathology  of  struma, 
252  ;   nature  and  symptoms  of  the  local 


aflection,  wiih  the  rationale  of  treatment, 

255,  285. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,   M.  Lauer  on  the 

local  emjdoymcnt  of  calomel  in,  383. 
Our  volumes  for  1842-3,  28. 
Os  calcis,  M.  Mallespine  on  necrosis  of  tb*, 

304. 
Osborne's,  Mr.  case  of  rupture  of  the  dia- 

phranig  in  a  mare,  94. 
Ovarium,  Dr.  A.  B,  Granville  on  removal  of 

the,  529. 
Ovarium,    dropsical,  Mr.   D.    II.    Walne's 

case  of  removal   of  a,   by   the  large  ab- 
dominal section,  437  ;  note  on   the  case, 

672. 
Ovarian  sac,  Mr.  Domville'scase  of  rupture 

of  an,  followed  by  death,  287. 
Ovarian  tumor.  Dr.  C.  O.  Waters's   case  of 

periodical  anomalous,  572. 
Owen,  Professor,  pension  bestowed  on,  by 

government,  272. 
Oxalic  acid,  Mr.  Tapson's  report  of  a  case 

of  poisoning  by,  491. 


P. 


Paget,  Mr.  on  blood-corpuscules,  155 ;  on 
the  structure  of  arteries,  830  ;  testimonial 
to,  bv  his  pupils  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hosphal,  880. 

Paracentesis  of  the  thorax,  Mr.  Faure  on 
the  performance  of,  for  the  cure  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  95. 

Paris's,  Dr.  Pharmacologia,  reviewed,  787. 

Paralysis,  irregular,  of  the  portio  dura,  Mr. 
Tapson's  report,  with  remarks,  on  a  case 
of,  565. 

Paralysis,  Dr.  Webster's  case  of,  without 
loss  of  sensation,  from  disease  of  the  cer- 
vical medulla,  232. 

Paterson's,  Dr.  answer  to  some  criticisms  of 
Dr.  Lee  on  the  characters  of  early  corpora 
lutea,  365,  577. 

Paterson,  Dr.  on  the. use  of  prussic  acid  in 
diseased  cornea,  541. 

I'aterson,  Dr.  on  spectral  illusions,  825. 

Patella,  Mr.  Douglas's  case  of  fracture  of 
the,  212. 

Pearce's,  Dr.  Edward,  case  of  ligature  of 
the  primitive  iliac  artery,  523. 

Pejjpercorne's,  Mr.  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  potatoes  as  preventive  of  scurvy,  896. 

I'ercy's,  Dr.  case  of  Briglit's  disesse,  with 
polypous  concretions  in  the  right  auricle, 
and  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  903,  941. 

Peritonitis,  Mr.  'J'apson's  report  of  a  case  of, 
with  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  marked 
by  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, 630. 

Percy's,  Air.  .Tohn,  case  of  malignant  tumors, 
external  and  internal,  763. 

Percy's,  Mr.  John,  case  of  albuminous 
urine,  818. 
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^ercus^•ion,  Dr.  C.  J.  H-  Alilis's  account  of 
a  new  instrument  for  the  performance  of, 
379. 

I'erineuin,  Mr.  Coward's  case  of  central 
laceration  of  the,  during  labour,  147. 

Perry,  Mr.  notice  of  ibe  appointment  of,  as 
inspector  of  prisons,  91'2. 

riiarya.t,  imperforate,  Mr.  Davis's  case  of, 
with  an  irregular  formation  of  oesophagus, 
and  imperforate  anus,  .5  13. 
rhiliips's,  Mr.  lit-njamin,  observations  on 
seminal  and  other  discharges  from  the 
urethra,  451,  581. 

Phosphatic  deposits,  !Mr.  Alexander  Ure  on 
the  prevention  of,  690. 

Phreno-magnetism,  remarks  on,  by  a  Bar- 
rister of  the  Northern  Circuit,  733. 

Phthisis,  microscopic  character  of  the  sputa 
in,  157. 

Phthisis,  M.  Royer  on  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of,  in  man  nnd  in  animals,  637. 

Physicians,  Bacon's  opinion  of,  493. 

Pidduck's,  iMr.  queries  respecting  climate, 
&c.  777. 

Pinel's,  M.  case  of  demonomania,  912. 

Placenta,  case  related  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bell, 
in  which  it  was  found  thickly  studded 
with  small  points  of  bone,  112. 

Placenta,  Dr.  John  Reid  on  the  vessels  of 
the,  259. 

Placenta,  Dr.  Lee  on  the  structure  of  the, 577. 

Plea  for  national  holidays,  709. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  acute,  Sig.  J.  D.  Alren's 
case  of,  cured  by  large  doses  of  Kermes 
mineral,  after  other  remedies  had  been 
given,  908. 

Pneumonia,  acute,  Mr.  Tapson's  report  of 
a  case  of,  treated  in  University  College 
Hospital,  422. 

Pneumonia,  congestive,  Mr.  Erichsen  on, 
consequent  upon  surgical  operations,  dis- 
eases, and  injuries,  667. 

PoggendorfF's  Annals,  notice  of,  431. 

Poisons,  sale  of,  187. 

Poisoning  by  snails,  237. 

Poisoning,  cases  of,  in  Germany: — Dr. 
Fiedler's  case  of,  by  the  arseniate  of 
copper,  with  the  successful  administration 
of  the  hydrated  o.tide  of  iron,  270;  Dr. 
Dawosky's  case  of,  by  digitalis,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Lieber's  case  of,  by  decayed  carrots,  ib.  ; 
by  liver  sausages,  271. 

Poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Mr. 
Illingworih's  case  of,  556. 

Poisoning,  Dr.  Errard's  cases  of,  with  cerate 
made  with  arsenicated  candles,  491, 

Poisoning  by  laudanum.  Dr.  Russell's  case 
of,  in  which  electricity  was  efficaciously 
emj  loyed,  924. 

Poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  Mr.  Tapson's  case 
of,  491. 

Poisoning,  case  of,  in  an  infant,  by  cherry- 
laurel  water,  525, 

Poor,  editorial  observntious  on  the  health  of 
the,  149. 


Poor-law,  medical  officers  under  the,  4.52. 
Poor-law  Commissioners  and  Scotch  diplo- 
mas, by  Edinburgo-Londinensis,  573. 
Portuguese  j)r;\cticp,  522,  569,  606. 
Potassium,  officinal   iodide  of,   composition 

of  the,  according  to  Woehler,  237. 
Pregnancy,   Dr.  Lee   on  the   value  of  the 

corpus  lufcum  nnd   deciduous  membranes 

as  tests  of,  410. 
Preservation  of  leeches,  plan  for  the,  190. 
I'retty's,  INIr.  case   of  uterine  baimorrhage, 

449. 
Prichard,  Dr.  on  the  different  forms  of  in- 
sanity in  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence, 

reviewed,  557. 
Prit)ciples  and  classification  of  disease.  Dr. 

Ilodgkin's  lectures  on,  360,  385,  497. 
Pring's,    Dr.  observations  on  Dr.  William 

Muller's  experiments  on  the  evolution  of 

electricity  from  the  human  body,  512. 
Prisons,  editorial  observation  on  the  present 

state  of,  372. 
Prisons,  editorial  observations  on  the  late 

reports  on,  148. 
Prisons,  a  few  more  words  on,  661. 
Prisons,   Mr.   Perry  appointed  one   of  tlio 

inspectors  of,  912. 
Profession,  editorial  remarks  on  the  choice 

of  a,  225. 
Prussic  acid,   Dr.  Paterson  on  the  use  of,  in 

diseased  cornea,  541. 
Prussic  acid,  method  for  the  preparation  of, 

720. 
Pupils,  hints  to,  by  the  Editors,  28. 
Purpura   hrpmorrhagica,    ]Mr.    Stainthorpe's 

case  of,  79. 
Puberty,  Dr.  RPCormac  on  the  period  of,  in 

negro  women,  328. 
Pus  and  mucus.  Dr.  Griffith's  observations 

on,  256. 


Q. 


Quacks  in  the  olden  time,  430. 

Quackery,  necessity  of  a  check  being  put  to, 

by  legislative  interference,  832. 
Quackery   of   the     day,     two    letters    from 

Timothy  Gosling  on  the,  799,  910. 
Quackeries,  homccopathic,  599. 
Quackeries  of  the  day,  editorial  observations 

on  the,  759. 
Queries,  medical,  432. 
Queries  respectingc!imate,&c. Mr.  Pidduck's 

form  for  obtaining  answers  to,  778. 
Quinine,  sulphate  of,  527. 


R. 


Ramsey,  Mr.  H.  C.  on  the  pathology  of 
fever  and  analogous  diseases,  695. 

Rayer,  M.  on  the  compaiative  frequency  of 
phthisis  in  man  and  in  animals,  637. 
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Reid,  Dr.  John,  on  the  vessels  of  the 
pincenta,  259. 

Reid,  Dr.  John,  ou  the  characters  of  early 
corpora  lutea,  367. 

Reid,  Dr.  John,  note  from,  on  early  corpora 
lutea,  719. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  hospital  statis- 
tics, 13'J. 

Report,  the  last,  of  the  Registrar-General, 
editorial  ohservntions  on  the,  788. 

Retina,  Mr.  Mayo  on  the  size  of  the  images 
of  the,  494. 

Rheumatism,  acute  articular,  Mr.  Tapson  on 
a  case  of,  affecting  nearly  all  the  large 
joints,  714. 

Rhubarb,  extract  of,  M.  Landcrer  on  tlie 
change  which  it  undergoes  in  keeping,  191. 

Ritkets,  Mr.  Kirk's  case  of,  875!. 

Eienzi,  iM.de,  on  typlius  fever,  157. 

Ritter's,  Dr.  cases  of  fracture,  190. 

Rubbs's,  Mr.  William,  case  of  ascites,  18'2. 

Roberts,  Mr.  on  the  health  of  soldiers  at 
sea,  330. 

Robinson's,  ]\Ir,  researches  into  the  con- 
nection existing  between  an  unnatural  de- 
gree of  compression  of  the  blood  contained 
in  the  renal  vessels,  and  the  presence  of 
certain  abnormal  matters  in  the  urine,  79'2. 

Robertson's,  Mr.  practical  treatise  on  the 
human  teeth,  reviewed,  371. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
papers  read  at  the  : — Dr.  Webster  on  a 
case  of  paralysis  without  loss  of  sensation, 
from  disease  of  the  cervical  medulla,  231  ; 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Tophani's  account  of  a 
case  in  which  the  thigh  was  amputated 
during  the  mesmeric  state,  340;  IMr. 
Charles  Mayo's  report  of  some  cases  of  li- 
thotomy, with  observations  on  Cheselden's 
last  and  most  successful  method  of  operat- 
ing, 459  ;  Mr.  Erichsen  on  congestive 
pneumonia  consequent  upon  surgical  ope- 
rations, diseases,  and  injuries,  667  ;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Wdson's  account  of  an  unusua'ly 
large  biliary  calculus,  voided  by  the  rec- 
tum 792  ;  Mr.  G.  Robinson's  rescarclies 
into  the  connection  existing  between  an 
unnatural  degree  of  compression  of  tlie 
blood  contained  in  the  renal  vessels,  and 
the  presence  of  certain  abnormal  matters 
in  the  urine,  79'2  ;  Mr.  Gulliver  on  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  arteries,  with  a  note 
on  some  other  fntty  degenerations,  876; 
Dr.  Wilson's  particulars  of  a  ciise  in 
which  a  rormal  and  abnormal  conscious 
state  alternated  in  the  sameindividuil,  ib. ; 
Dr.  Bence  Jones's  remarks  on  the  calculi 
in  St.  Geortje's  Ilosjntal,  876  ;  Mr, 
Hloxam's  case  of  ulceration  of  the  internal 
jugular  vi-in,  coinmunicatiTig  with  an 
abscess,  877  ;  Mr.  M.  P.  Clay  ton's  case 
of  hysterical  nfl'cction  of  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus, 935  ;  Mr.  Liston's  case  of  erectile 
tumor  in  tho  popliteal  space,  and  its  re- 
moval, \^36. 


Royal  Institution,  a  glance  into  the  Pro- 
fessors' laboratory,  6'28. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  in  a  mare,  Mr. 
Osborne's  case  of,  94. 

Rupture  of  the  tendo-achillis,  post-mortem 
appearances  in  a  case  of,  six  weeks  after 
the  accident,  26/. 

Russell's,  Dr.  case  sliowing  the  efficacy  of 
electricity  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
luudaimm,  924. 


St.  George's  Hospital  report,  376. 

St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  report,  377. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  conversazione  at  the, 
153,460. 

St.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  notice  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  the  late  Richard 
Carlile  at,  752 ;  JJr.  T.  Williams's  ac- 
count. 781. 

St.  Luke's,  improvements  at,  628. 

Sankey,  Mr.  W.  H.  O.  on  outward  appli- 
cations to  ulcers,  847. 

Sausages,  liver,  case  of  poisoning  by,  271. 

Scarlatina,  Mr.  V'earsley  on  the  performance 
of  tonsiloloniy  in  the  organic  variety  of, 
370. 

Scrotum,  case  of  sloughing  of  the,  377. 

Scrutator's  observations  on  corpora  lutea 
without  conception,  593. 

Scrutator's  re])ly  to  13r.  Reid's  remarks  on 
early  corpora  lutea,  799. 

Scurvy,  Dr.  W.  Baly  on  the  prevention  of, 
in  prisons,  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  &c. 
699,  798. 

Scurvy,  Mr.  Peppercorne's  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  potatoes  as  a  preveniive  of,  896. 

Seminal  and  other  discharges  from  the 
urethra,  ftlr.  B.  Phillips's  observations  on, 
451,584. 

Serres,  M.  on  the  insect  origin  of  small  pox, 
382. 

Sejres,  M.  on  the  frequency  of  second  at- 
tacks of  small-  I'ox,  912. 

Sliaw,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  circulation  of 
thf  liver,  2t. 

Sharjiless's,  Dr.  case  of  preservation  of  the 
human  body  by  the  acetate  of  alumina,  .570. 

Shoulder-joint,  Mr.  May's  case  of  ainpu- 
tation  at  the,  49. 

Shoulder,  post-mortem  a|ipcarances  in  a 
case  of  dislocation  of  the,  four  days  after 
reductitm,  266. 

Sichel's,  Dr.  Jules,  mcmoire  sur  le  glaucorae, 
reviewed,  .559. 

Silvester's,  Dr.  case  of  fatal  disease  induced 
by  hydropntliic  treatment,  408. 

Skate-liver  oil  preferable  as  a  therapeutical 
agent  to  cod-liver  oil,  158. 

Skin,  Dr.  Chss  on  the  employment  of  tar  in 
diseases  of  the,  238. 

Sleep,  editorial  observations  on  the  ail  of 
procuring  it  at  will,  84. 
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Small  pox,  M.Scrres  on   ilie  frfcjueiicy   of 

second  a' talks  of,  212. 
Small-pox,  M.  Series  oil  tlie  insect  origin  of, 

Smee,  Mr.  Alfred,  on  tbe  treatmeutof  syphi- 
lis by  tartiirized  antimony,  44. 

Snails,  jioisoninp  by,'2;37. 

Snow's,  Mr.  case  of  uterine  lia;morrhi«j;e, 
witli  retention  of  the  placenta,  'J'Jl. 

Snow,  Mr.  Jolin,  on  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  blood  vessel,  and  on  some  of 
its  connections  with  pathology  and  thera- 
I>eutic8,  bid. 

Society  for  tlie  relief  of  widow  s  and  orpliang 
of  medical  met,  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  half-yearly  meeting  of   tlu88. 

Soden,  Mr.  John.  juii.  oa  dislocated  tendon 
of  the  bice])s,  36b. 

Solly's,  Mr.  Samuel,  clinical  Ifcturcs  de- 
livered at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital: — On 
diseases  of  the  spine,  '24.^,  343  ;  on  ampu- 
tation in  cases  of  severe  injury,  487,  534. 

Solly's,  Mr.  S.  case  of  mollities  ossiuni,  510. 

Solly's,  Mr.  S.  note  from,  respecting  the 
Ilanwell  Lunatic  Asylum   576. 

S'ddiers,  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  health  of,  at 
sea,  330. 

Spectral  illusions.  Dr.  Patersou  on,  82.5. 

Spiiitus  etheris  nitrici,  Dr.  Geiseler  on  a 
new  metliod  for  tlie  preparat.on  of,  i!37. 

Spine,  clinical  lecture,  by  Mr.  S.  Solly,  on 
dist  as>^s  of  the,  <J4.5. 

Spine,  Dr.  Cocks's  case  of  curvature  of  the, 
cured  by  section  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  864. 

Spinal  nerves,  Mr.  Goorjje  Viner  Ellis  on 
the  posterior  divisions  of  the,  697. 

Spleen,  remarks  on  the,  as  a  contractile 
organ  propelling  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  333. 

Spleen,  Dr.  Haygarth  on  the  function  of 
the,  542. 

Spleen,  remarks  on  the  use  of  the,  €39. 

Sputa,  on  the  characters  of,  in  inflammation, 
and  the  appearance  of  that  produced  by 
the  tubercular  process,  92. 

Spiitn,  microscopic  character  of,  in  phthisis, 
157. 

Stainthorpe's,  Mr.  case  of  purpura  bajraor- 
rhagica,  79. 

Stafford,  Mr.  R.  A.  on  mortification,  653. 

Stanger's,  Mr.  case  of  laryngitis  for  which 
tracheotomy  was  performed,  108. 

Statistics,  hospital,  report  of  the  committee 
on,  133. 

Strabismus.  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown's  cases  of,  327. 

Strabismus,  Mr.  J.  J.  Adams  on  the  surgical 
treatment  of  impaired  vision  produced  by 
the  operation  for,  397. 

Strieker,  Dr.  on  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  120, 
153. 

S'.rohl,  Dr.  on  the  local  treatment  of  chancres 
by  sulphate  of  copper  and  cyannret  of 
mercury,  239. 

Storer's,  Dr.  D.  H.  case  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  428. 


Sub-luxation  of  the  head  gf  the  radius  from 
dis«'ase,  Mr.  M.iy's  rose  of,  50. 

Suicide,  supposed  ca«e  of,  by  the  deuto- 
subcaibonate  of  copper,  or  natire  »er- 
digris,  495. 

Sutton's,  .Mr  case  of  entero-epiplocele,  223. 

Sydenham  Society,  editorial  observations  on 
the  plan  of  the.  873. 

Syphilis,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  on  the  treatment 
of,  by  lartarized  antimony,  44. 

Syria,  clinical  report  of  the  Ohtish  Dispen- 
sary in,  905. 


T. 


Tapping  of  the  brain,  I\Ir.  Butcher's  rase  of, 
909. 

Tapson's,  Mr  Alfred  J.  Fwllowes'  clinical 
prize  reports  : — acute  pneumonia,  42'.;  ; 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  491  ;  irregular 
paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  563  ;  peri- 
louiiis,  with  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
marked  by  great  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  6.";0;  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, aflfecting  nearly  all  the  large 
joints,  714  ;  extremely  well-marked  gene- 
ral anaemia,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
793;  hiEmatemesis  to  the  amount  of  two 
quarts,  preceded  by  various  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  877  ;  case  of  colica  pictonum, 
937. 

Tar,  Dr.  Cless  on  the  employment  of,  in 
skin  diseases,  238. 

Ten<lo-achillis,  postmortem  appearances  in 
rupture  ofihe, six  weeks  after  the  accident, 
i67. 

Thorax,  M.  Faure  on  paracentesis  of  the, 
for  cure  of  pleuritic  effusion,  95. 

Thoruhill's,  Mt.  case  in  which  severe  lacera- 
tion of  the  arm  was  produced  by  a  piece 
of  red-hot  nail  iron,  925. 

Thornton's,  Mr.  case  of  deafness  siicceBsfully 
treated  and  cured  by  the  medicated  vapour 
douche,  and  the  meatus  externus  dilated 
by  tents,  &c.  159. 

Thornton's,  Mr.  case  of  deafness,  with  dis- 
eased tonsil  and  uvula,  afl'ecting  the  voice 
in  singing,  successfully  treated,  663. 

Thomson,  Dr.  R.  1).  on  the  nature  and  cure 
of  blindness  produced  by  oil  of  vitriol,  513. 

Thompson,  Mr.  George,  on  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon's  rays  as  a  cause  of 
disease  in  tropical  climates,  780. 

Timothy  Gosling,  note  from,  on  mesmeriBm, 
799. 

Timothy  Gosling,  second  letter  from,  on 
the  quackeries  of  the  day,  910. 

'I'onsilotomy,  Mr.  Yearslcy  on  tbe  perform- 
ance of,  in  the  angiuose  variety  of  scarla- 
tina, 373. 

Travers',  Mr.  Benjamin,  jun.  case  of  extirpa- 
tion of  a  tumor  involving  the  p  orotid  gland, 
785. 
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Transfusion  of  th«  blood  of  a  goat  into  the 
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ON  EARLY  CORPORA  LUTEA, 

IN'  ANSWER  TO   DR.   I,EK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  the  number  of  your  journal  for  Dec.  9, 
I  was  induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  early  corpora 
lutea,  in  answer  to  some  criticisms  of  Dr. 
Lee. 

In  that  letter  I  took  occasion  to  show 
that  the  corpora  lutea  which  I  have  described 
corresponded  precisely  to  the  description 
of  the  true  body  as  given  by  Dr.  Lee  him- 
self, and  that  their  true  nature  was  further 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  uterus  of 
one  and  all  of  the  cases  containing  a  true 
decidua,  which  decidua  possesses  the  micro- 
scopic structure  and  other  marks  recently 
pointed  out  by  Waller  in  Germany,  and 
Sharpey  and  others  in  this  coimtry,  as  being 
characteristic  of  this  structure. 

My  attention,  however,  has  again  been 
called  to  Dr.  Lee's  rejoinder,  published  in 
your  journal  for  December  16,  which  letter 
I  am  only  induced  to  take  notice  of  that  my 
silence  may  not  be  construed  into  acqui- 
escence in  Dr.  Lee's  conclusions — conclu- 
sions which  I  shall  show  can  alone  be  arrived 
at  from  a  perverted  accoimt  of  the  case  to 
which  he  refers. 

Dr.  Lee's  letter  refers  to  three  points, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  very  shortly  to 
notice. 

First,  the  true  or  false  nature  of  the 
corpus  luteum  which  was  found  in  the  ovary 
of  the  lamplighter's  wife. 

Second,  the  true  state  of  the  corpus 
luteum  represented  at  fig.  4  of  my  paper. 

And  third,  the  value  of  the  structure  which 
has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  tnie 
decidual  membrane. 

Fir.<t,  then,  Dr.  Lee  quotes  the  greater 
part  of  the  case  of  this  lamplighter's  wife  as 
given  by  myself,  and  adds,  "It  is  infen-ed 
from  this  singular  history,  although  no 
ovum  nor  any  vestige  of  an  ovum  could  be 
detected  on  the  most  minute  and  careful 
examination,  neither  embrvo,   vesicula  urn- 


bilicalis,  amnion,  nor  chorion,  that  this  mur- 
dered woman  was  pregnant,  and  that  she 
was  an  adulteress.  Not  only  is  the  preg- 
nancy considered  a  fact  of  absolute  certainty, 
but  the  red  clot  of  blood  in  the  ovarium, 
which  does  not  present  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  corpus  luteum,  into  the 
composition  of  which  there  does  not  enter 
one  particle  of  yellow  matter,  is  described  as 
a  corpus  luteum  a  very  short  time  after  the 
rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  and  escape  of 
the  ovule." 

This  all  appears  very  plausible.  No  ovum 
nor  vestige  of  an  ovum  was  found,  but  the 
uterus  was  enlarged,  and  contained  a  charac- 
teristic decidual  membrane ;  the  ovary  was 
enlarged,  and  presented  externally  a  promi- 
nent purple-coloured  bodj'. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the 
character  of  this  lampligh^r's  wife,  says  that 
this  purple  coloured  body  was  nothing  but 
a  clot  of  blood ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  although  he  has  nearly  quoted  the 
whole  case,  he  leaves  out  the  most  important 
sentence  (at  least  as  regards  the  corpus 
luteum),  viz.  the  description  of  the  section 
of  the  ovary.  I  shall  leave  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  your  readers,  to  judge  what  can  have 
been  Dr.  Lee's  object  in  quoting  the  whole 
case  and  omitting  the  following  most  im- 
portant sentence.  "  The  external  margin  of 
the  section  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  of  an 
intensely  dark  colour,  thicker,  however,  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  Tlie  internal 
membrane,  which  was  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
partially  filled  with  blood,  was  irregular  in 
its  shape,  and  between  it  and  the  dark 
external  margin  formerly  mentioned  the 
substance  was  of  a  brighter  red  colour, 
having  dark  striae  or  folds  running  through  it. 
After  immersion  in  spirits,  these  striae  as- 
sumed a  yellow  colour,  and  the  internal 
membrane  could  with  delicacy  be  lifted  up 
from  the  substance  of  the  corpus  luteum." 
If  Dr.  Lee  denies  the  appearance  of  an 
internal  membrane  and  striae  in  this  body, 
I  could  then  understand  him ;  but  to  declare 
this  to  be  a  clot  of  blood,  and  then  omit  the 
entire  description  of  the  section  of  it,  ia 
which  alone  the  mention  is  made  of  an  in- 
ternal   membrane    and    striae,    appears    to 
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<avonr  too  much  of  wilful  omission  to  be 
misunderstood.  "  My  conscientious  belief 
is,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "that  this  woman  died 
during  menstruation.  I  have  so  often  seen 
all  the  appearances  here  described  in  the 
ovaria  and  uterus  of  women  who  have  never 
been  pregnant,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact." 

Something  more  than  a  simple  statement 
of  this  kind  would  be  required  to  convince 
me  that  women,  in  whom  snch  ajijjearances 
(ovarian  and  uterine)  as  have  been  described 
above  were  present,  had  not  conceived.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Lee,  of  examining  the  uterus  and  ovaries 
of  women  dying  during  menstruation,  but  I 
never  saw  such  appearances  as  the  above ;  I 
never  saw  a  clot  of  blood  with  an  internal 
membrane  and  strise  running  through  it ; 
nor  will  I  ever  see  a  body  in  the  ovary  of  a 
female,  married  or  unmarried,  and  presenting 
the  characters  as  described  above,  without 
concluding  that  that  woman  has  conceived, 
and  that  it  is  a  true  corpus  luteum  in  her 
ovary. 

"  But,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "  the  character  of 
this  corpus  luteum  is  in  truth  gone  for  ever  ; 
far  more  effectually  blasted  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poor  lamplighter's  murdered 
wife." 

The  zeal  which  Dr.  Lee  has  shown  as  the 
champion  of  this  lamplighter's  wife  deserves 
a  better  cause.  I  can  only  state,  in  answer 
to  the  above,  that  the  preparation  has  been 
seen  by  Professors  Thompson,  Reid,  Simpson, 
as  well  as  many  other  professional  men  who 
have  made  this  subject  their  peculiar  study, 
and  that  its  true  nature  was  never  before 
doubted.  In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to 
state  Dr.  Allen  Thompson's  opinion,  in 
whose  possession  the  preparation  is,  I  re- 
quested him  to  state  his  opinion  regarding 
it,  to  which  request  I  received  the  following 
note. 

80,  George's  Street, 
7th  January,  1843. 
My  dear  sir, 
I  have  just  examined  the  corpus  luteum  in 
the  preparation  taken  from  the  l.imjjlighter's 
wife,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  peculiar 
structure  usually  regarded  as  characteristic 


of  the  true  cordus  luteum  is  so  well  marked 
in  it,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  confound  it  with  a  mere  clot  of  blood,  or 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  corpus  luteum 
found  in  the  ovary  of  a  gravid  uterus. 

(Signed)     Ali-en  Thompson. 
Dr.  Robert  Paterson. 

Secondly,  the  tiue  state  of  the  corpus 
luteum  of  fig.  4  ;  in  fact,  whether  or  not  it 
presented  a  central  eavity.  Dr.  Lee  seems 
still  to  have  doubts  regarding  this,  but  Dr. 
Reid's  words  (in  whose  possession  the  pre- 
paration is)  are  sufficiently  precise.  "  The 
yellow  plicated  structure,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  was  confined  to  the  circumference,  forming 
a  kind  of  sac,  the  centre  of  which  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  a  reddish,  grey  coloured, 
fibrinous  mass." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Lee  considers  the  testimony 
of  the  decidua  as  worthless.  "  The  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  decidua,"  says  he, 
"as  a  test  of  pregnancy,  will  be  estimated 
by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  BlundeU's  lectures, 
and  also  the  real  value  of  the  microscopical 
researches  determined,  which  have  led  to 
the  revival  of  an  antiquated  and  exploded 
error,  viz.  that  the  decidua  is  nothing  but 
the  altered  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus." 

1  must  leave  Dr.  Lee's  opinion  regarding 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  decidua  as  a 
test  of  pregnancy,  to  those  who  have  made 
it  their  especial  study.  I  can  only  state 
that  I  am  satisfied,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, of  the  correctness  of  the  views  taken 
by  Dr.  Sharpey  and  others,  and  consider  it 
the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the  decidua 
in  its  early  state. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Lee  regarding  so  many 
|)oints  of  this  subject,  but  as  I  had  (in  my 
paper  on  the  corpus  luteum)  made  a  simple 
record  of  facts,  which  can  only  be  considered 
of  value  if  properly  established,  it  became 
a  matter  of  duty  to  myself  and  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  very  respectable  journal 
in  which  my  observations  appeared. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Paterson,  M.D.  Sec. 
Lritli,  7th  .Tanuiiry,  1843. 
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